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tijc  Caj)  of  tl)c  Cast  iWinstrcl: 

A    POEM, IN    SIX    CANTOS 


Diim  relego,  scripsiase  pndet ;   qnin  plnrima  cerno, 
Me  qaoque,  qui  feci,  jndice,  digna  liiii. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  EDITION  1833. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Lay  of  The  Last  Min- 
tTREL,  written  in  April,  1830,  was  revised  by  the 
Author  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  when  he  also  made 
eome  corrections  in  the  text  of  the  Poem,  and  sev- 
eral additions  to  the  notes.  Tlie  work  is  now 
printed  frorn  his  interleaved  copy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  MS. 
cf  this '  Poem  has  not  been  preserved.  We  are 
thus  denied  the  advantage  of  comparing  tlu-ough- 
out  the  Author's  various  readings,  which,  in  the 
case  of  Marmion,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  <fec.,  are  often  higlily  curious  and  in- 
Etr  active. — Ed. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1830. 

A  POEM  of  nearly  thirty  years'  standing'  may  be 
supposed  hardly  to  need  an  Introduction,  since, 
witliout  one,  it  has  been  able  to  keep  itself  afloat 
through  the  best  part  of  a  generation.  Neverthe- 
less, as,  in  the  edition  of  the  "Waverley  Novels  now 
in  course  af  publication  [1830],  I  have  imposed  on 
myself  the  task  of  saying  something  concerning  the 
purpose  and  history  of  each,  in  their  turn,  I  am 
desirous  that  the  Poems  for  which  I  first  received 
•ome  marks  of  the  public  favor,  should  also  be  ac- 
lOTipanied  with  such  scraps  of  their  literary  bis- 

>  PdU  shed  it.  4to  (£\  Ss.),  January,  1805. 


tory  as  may  be  supposed  to  carry  interest  alon^ 
with  them.  Even  if  I  should  be  mistaken  in  think' 
ing  that  the  secret  history  of  what  was  once  so 
popular,  may  still  attract  public  attention  and  cu 
riosity,  it  seems  to  me  not  without  its  use  to  rec(.»rd 
the  manner  and  circiunstances  imder  which  the 
present,  and  other  Poems  on  the  same  plan,  at- 
tained for  a  season  an  extensive  reputation. 

I  must  resume  the  story  of  my  literary  labors  at 
the  period  at  which  I  broke  off  in  the  Essay  on  the 
Imitation  of  Popular  Poetry  [see  post],  when  I  had 
enjoyed  the  first  gleam  of  pubUc  favor,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.  The  second  edition  of  that  work, 
published  in  1803,  proved,  in  the  language  of  the 
trade,  rather  a  heavy  concern.  The  demand  in 
Scotland  had  been  supplied  by  the  first  edition,  and 
the  cm-iosity  of  the  Enghsh  was  not  much  awaken- 
ed by  poems  in  the  rude  garb  of  antiquity,  accom- 
panied with  notes  referring  to  the  obscure  feuds  of 
barbarous  clans,  of  whose  very  names  civilized  hw- 
tory  was  ignorant.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  cne  of 
those  books  which  are  more  praised  than  they  are 
read.' 

At  tliis  time  I  stood  personally  in  a  different  po 
sition  from  that  which  I  occqjied  when  I  first  dipt 
my  desperate  pen  in  ink  for  other  purposes  thaa 
those  of  my  profession.     In  1796,  when  I  first  pub 

3  "  The  '  Lay'  is  the  best  of  all  possible  comments  OD  tiM 
Border  Minsttehj."— British  Critic,  Jlugust,  1805 
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jJslied  the  translations  from  Burger,  I  was  an  insu- 
lated individual,  with  only  my  own  wants  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  having,  in  a  great  measure,  my  own 
inclinations  alone  to  consult.  In  1803,  when  the 
second  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  appeared,  I  had 
arrived  at  a  period  of  Ufe  when  men,  however 
thoughtless,  encounter  duties  and  cu'CuiiLjstances 
wlu^'h  press  consideration  and  plans  of  life  upon 
the  most  careless  minds.  I  had  been  for  some  tune 
married — was  the  father  of  a  rising  family,  and, 
th-jugh  fully  enabled  to  meet  the  consequent  de- 
tBunds  upon  me,  it  was  my  duty  and  desire  to  place 
myself  in  a  situation  which  would  enable  me  to 
make  honorable  provision  against  the  various  con- 
tingencies of  life. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  attempts 
"vhich  I  had  made  in  hterature  had  been  unfavor- 
able to  my  success  at  the  bar.  The  goddess  Tlie- 
mis  is,  at  Edinburgh,  and  I  suppose  everywhere 
else,  of  a  peculiarly  jealous  disposition.  She  will 
not  readily  consent  to  share  her  authority,  and 
sternly  demands  from  her  votaries,  not  only  that 
real  duty  be  carefully  attended  to  and  discharged, 
but  that  a  certain  air  of  business  shall  be  observed 
even  in  the  midst  of  total  idleness.  It  is  prudent, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  yoimg  barrister, 
to  appear  completely  engrossed  by  liis  profession ; 
however  destitute  of  employment  he  may  in  real- 
ity be,  he  ought  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  ap- 
pearance of  full  occupation.  He  should,  therefore, 
■seem  perpetually  engaged  amoD^  his  law-papers, 
Justing  them,  as  it  were ;  and,  as  Ovid  advises 
the  fair. 

Si  nnllns  ent  pnlvis,  tamen  excute  nullum. "i 

Perhaps  such  extremity  of  attention  is  more  espe- 
cially required,  considering  the  great  number  of 
counsellors  who  are  called  to  the  bar,  and  how  very 
small  a  proportion  of  them  are  finally  disposed,  or 
find  encouragement,  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion. Hence  the  number  of  deserters  is  so  great, 
that  the  least  lingering  look  behind  occasions  a 
young  novice  to  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  intend- 
Lig  fugitives.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Scottish  The- 
mis was  at  this  time  pecuUarly  jealous  of  any  flirt- 
ation with  the  Muses,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
ranged  themselves  under  her  banners.  This  was 
probabl  y  owing  to  her  consciousness  of  the  superior 
attractions  of  lier  rivals.  Of  late,  however,  she  has 
relaxed  in  some  instances  in  thia  particular,  an  em- 
inent example  of  wliicli  has  been  shown  in  the  case 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who,  after  long  conduct- 
ing one  of  the  most  influential  literary  periodicals 
of  the  ago,  witli  unquestionable  ability,  has  been, 

'  If  dnst  be  none,  yet  brush  that  none  away. 

•  Mr.  JefTrey,  after  condacting  the  Edinbnrgh  Review  for 
liir<uity-8even  years,  witJl  drew  from  thct  office  in  li'JO,  on  b<*in); 


by  the  general  consent  of  his  brethren,  recent!) 
elected  to  be  their  Dean  of  Faculty,  or  President, 
— being  the  highest  acknowleilgment  of  his  prO' 
fessional  talents  which  they  had  it  in  their  poweJ 
to  offer."  But  this  is  an  incident  much  beyond  the 
ideas  of  a  period  of  tliurty  years'  distance,  when  a 
barrister  who  really  possessed  any  turn  for  lighter 
literature,  was  at  as  much  pains  to  conceal  it,  as  if 
it  had  in  reality  been  sometlihig  to  be  ashamed  of; 
and  I  could  mention  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  literature  and  society  have  sutferel  much 
loss,  that  jurisprudence  might  be  enriched. 

Such,  however,  was  not  my  case ;  for  the  readei 
wiU  not  wonder  that  my  open  interference  with 
matters  of  light  literature  diminished  my  employ- 
ment in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Nor 
did  the  solicitors,  upon  whose  choice  the  counsel 
takes  rank  in  liis  profession,  do  me  less  than  jus- 
tice, by  regarding  others  among  my  contempora- 
ries as  fitter  to  discharge  the  duty  due  to  their 
clients,  than  a  yoimg  man  who  was  taken  up  with 
running  after  ballads,  whether  Teutonic  or  national 
My  profession  and  I,  therefore,  came  to  stand  near- 
ly upon  the  footing  which  honest  Slender  consoled 
himself  on  having  established  with  Mistress  Anne 
Page :  "  There  was  no  great  love  between  us  at 
the  beginning,  and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease 
it  on  fiirther  acquaintance."  I  became  scnsiole  that 
the  time  was  come  when  I  fnust  eithbr  bucide  my- 
self resolutely  to  the  "  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by 
night,"  renouncing  all  the  Delilahs  of  my  imagina- 
tion, or  bid  adieu  to  the  professioH  of  the  laV, 
and  hold  another  course. 

I  confess  my  own  inclination  revolted  from  the 
more  severe  choice,  which  might  have  been  deemed 
by  many  the  wiser  alternative.  As  my  transgres- 
sions had  beea  numerous,  my  repentance  must  have 
been  signalized  by  unusual  sacrifices.  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned,  that  since  my  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth year,  my  health,  originally  delicate,  had 
become  extremely  robust.  From  infancj  I  had 
labored  under  the  mfirmity  of  a  severe  lanienoss, 
but,  as  I  believe  is  usually  the  case  with  men  of 
spirit  who  suifer  under  personal  inconveniences  of 
this  nature,  I  had,  since  the  improvement  of  mj 
health,  in  defiance  of  tliis  incapacitating  circum- 
stance, distinguished  myself  by  the  endurance  oi 
toil  on  foot  or  horseback,  having  often  walKed  thirty 
miles  a  day,  and  rode  upwards  of  a  hundred  ■without 
resting.  Id  this  manner  I  made  many  pleasant  jour- 
neys through  parts  of  the  country  then  not  very  ac- 
cessible, gaining  more  amuoenient  and  instruction 
than  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  since  I  have  travel 
led  itt  a  more  commodious  manner.  I  practised  most 

elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  In  1830,  undel 
E;irl  Grey's  Miiiislry,  he  was  ai>pointed  Lord  Advocate  o< 
Scotland,  and,  in  18l!4,  a  Senator  of  the  Col'ege  of  J  slice  bt 
the  title  of  Lord  Jeffrey.-  -Ed. 
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111  van  spo-ts  also,  with  some  success,  and  with  great 
deliyht.  But  these  pleasure?  must  have  been  all 
reiJi'jpied,  or  u.*ed  with  great  moderation,  had  1  de- 
termined to  regain  my  station  at  tlie  bar.  It  \  is 
even  doui)tful  whether  I  could,  with  perfect  char- 
acier  as  a  jurisconsult,  retain  a  situation  in  a  vol- 
uiite»T  c  jrjis  of  cavalry,  which  I  then  held.  The 
threats  "of  uivauion  were  at  this  time  instant  and 
menacing ;  the  call  by  Britain  on  her  cliUdren  was 
miversal,  and  was  answered  by  some,  who,  hke 
myself  consulted  rather  their  desire  than  their 
aLility  to  bear  arms.  My  services,  however,  were 
found  useful  in  assisting  to  miiiutain  the  discipline 
of  the  corps,  being  the  point  on  which  their  consti- 
tution rendered  them  most  amenable  to  n'ulitary 
criticism.  In  other  respects,  the  squadron  was  a 
fine  one,  consisting  chiefly  of  handsome  men,  well 
mounted,  and  armed  at  their  own  expense.  My 
attention  to  the  corps  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time  ; 
and  while  it  occupied  many  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  my  hfe,  it  furnished  an  adtUtional  reason  for  my 
reluctance  again  to  encounter  the  severe  course  of 
etudy  indispensable  to  success  in  the  juridical  pro- 
fession. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  my  father,  whose  feelings 
might  have  been  hm-t  by  my  quitting  the  bar,  liad 
been  for  two  or  tliree  years  dead,  so  that  I  had  no 
conlrol  to  thwart  my  own  inclination ;  and  my  in- 
come being  equal  to  all  the  comforts,  and  some  of 
the  elegancies,  of  hfe,  I  was  not  pressed  to  an  irk- 
iiime  labor  by  necessity,  that  most  powerful  of  mo- 
tives •  consequently,  I  was  the  more  easily  seduced 
to  choose  the  employment  which  was  most  agree- 
able to  me.  This  was  yet  the  easier,  that  in  1 800 
I  had  obtained  the  preferment  of  Sheriff  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, about  £300  a  year  in  value,  and  which 
was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  in  that  county 
I  had  several  friends  and  relations.  But  I  did 
not  abandon  the  profession  to  wliich  I  had  been 
educated,  without  certain  prudential  resolutions, 
which,  at  the  risk  of  some  egotism,  I  will  here 
mention  ;  not  without  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
useful  to  yovmg  persons  who  may  stand  in  circum- 
Btances  similar  to  those  in  wliich  I  then  stood. 

In  the  first  place,  upon  considering  the  lives  and ' 
fortunes  of  persons  who  had  given  tliemselves  up 
I.,  literature,  or  to  the  task  of  pleasing  the  public, 
t  seemed  to  me  tliat  the  circumstances  which 
chiefly  -ffected  their  happiness  and  character,  were 
those  from  wliich  Horace  has  bestowed  upon  au- 
thors the  epithet  of  the  Irritable  Race.  It  re- 
quires no  depth  of  philosophic  reflection  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  petty  warfare  of  Pope  with  the 
Dunces  of  his  period  could  not  have  been  carried 
m  without  liis  suffering  the  most  acute  torture, 
iuch  ag  a  man  must  endure  from  musquitoes.,  by 
whose  stings  he  suffers  aj^ony,  although  he  can 
crush  them  in  liis  gi'asp  by  myria/ls.     Nor  is  it  ne- 


cessary to  call  to  memory  the  many  humiliating 
instances  in  which  men  of  the  greatest  genius  ]iav(3, 
to  avenge  some  pitifid  quarrel,  made  tliemselves 
ridiculous  during  their  hves,  to  become  the  slil/ 
more  degraded  objects  of  pity  to  future  times. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  had  no  pretension  to  (be 
genius  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  had  fallen 
into  such  errors,  I  concluded  there  could  be  nu  oc 
casion  for  imitating  them  in  their  mistakes,  or  what 
I  considered  as  such  ;  and  in  adopting  literary  pur- 
suits as  the  principal  occupation  of  my  future  life, 
I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid  those  weaknesseH 
of  temper  which  seemed  to  have  most  easily  be^et 
my  more  celebrated  predecessors. 

With  this  view,  it  was  my  first  resolution  to 
keep  as  far  as  was  in  my  power  abreast  of  society 
continuing  to  maintain  my  place  in  general  com- 
pany, without  yielding  to  the  very  natural  temp 
tation  of  narrowing  myself  to  what  is  called  liter 
ary  society.  By  doing  so,  I  imagined  I  should  es- 
cape the  besetting  sin  of  Ustening  to  languuge. 
whicli,  from  one  motive  or  other,  is  apt  to  ascribo 
a  very  ftndue  degree  of  consequence  to  Uterai-y 
pursuits,  as  if  they  were,  indeed,  the  business, 
rather  than  the  amusement,  of  life.  The  opposite 
course  can  only  be  compared  to  the  injudicious  con- 
duct of  one  who  pampers  liimself  with  cordial  and 
luscious  draughts,  imtil  he  is  unable  to  endure 
wholesome  bitters.  Like  Gil  Bias,  therefore,  I  re- 
solved to  stick  by  the  society  of  my  comniis,  in- 
stead of  seeking  that  of  a  more  hterary  cast,  and 
to  maintain  my  general  interest  in  wliat  was  going 
on  around  me,  reserving  the  man  of  letters  for  the 
desk  and  the  library. 

My  second  resolution  was  a  corollary  from  tlie 
first.  I  determined  that,  without  sliutting  my 
ears  to  the  voice  of  true  criticism,  I  would  pay  no 
regard  to  that  which  assumes  the  form  of  satiro 
I  therefore  resolved  to  arm  myself  with  that  triple 
brass  of  Horace,  of  which  those  of  my  profession 
are  seldom  held  deficient,  against  all  the  roving 
warfare  of  sathe,  parody,  and  sarcasm;  to  laugli 
if  the  jest  was  a  good  one,  or,  if  otherwise,  to  let 
it  hum  and  buzz  itself  to  sleep. 

It  is  to  the  observance  of  these  rules  (according 
to  my  best  belief),  that,  after  a  life  of  thii  ty  yer^r.? 
engaged  in  hterary  labors  of  \arious  kinds,  I  at- 
tribute my  never  having  been  entangled  m  any 
hterary  quarrel  or  controversy  ;  and,  wliich  is  a 
still  more  pleasing  result,  that  [  have  been  distiu 
guished  by  the  personal  friendsliip  of  my  most  ap 
proved  contemporaries  of  all  parties. 

I  adopted,  at  the  same  time,  another  resolution 
on  which  it  may  doubtless  be  remarked,  that  it 
was  well  for  me  tliat  I  had  it  in  ray  powei"  to  di 
so,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  line  of  conduct  winch 
depending  upon  accident,  can  be  less  generally  ap- 
plicable in  other  cases.     Yet  t  fail  not  ti,»  reoro 
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this  part  of  my  plan,  ronvinced  that,  though  it 
may  not  be  in  every  one's  power  to  adopt  exactly 
tlie  same  resolution,  he  may  nevertlieless,  by  his 
ovra  exertions,  in  some  shape  or  other,  attain  the 
obj'^ct  on  wliich  it  was  founded,  namely,  to  secm'e 
the  means  of  subsistence,  without  relying  exclu- 
sively on  hterary  talents.  In  tliis  respect,  I  de- 
t<:rtnined  tKit  literature  should  be  my  staff,  but 
not  m  5^  crutch,  and  that  the  profits  of  my  literary 
lub»)r,  however  convenient  otherwise,  should  not, 
if  I  could  help  it,  become  necessary  to  my  ordi- 
nary expenses.  With  this  purpose  I  resolve'd,  if 
the  interest  of  my  friend=  could  so  far  favor  me, 
t"  retire  upon  any  of  the  respectable  offices  of  the 
hiw,  in  wliich  persons  of  that  profession  are  glad 
to  take  refuge,  when  they  feel  themselves,  or  are 
juii/ed  by  others,  incompetent  to  aspire  to  its 
higlier  honors.  Upon  such  a  post  an  autlior  might 
hope  to  retreat,  without  any  perceptible  alteration 
of  circmrstances,  whenever  the  time  should  arrive 
tliat  the  public  grew  weary  of  his  endeavors  to 
please,  or  lie  himself  should  tire  of  the  pen.  At 
tliis  period  of  my  life,  I  possessed  so  many  friends 
capable  of  assisting  me  in  this  object  of  ambition, 
that  I  could  Jiardly  overrate  my  own  prospects 
of  obtaining  the  preferment  to  wluch  I  limited  my 
wishes ;  and,  in  fact,  I  obtained  in  no  long  period 
the  reversion  of  a  situation  wliich  completely  met 
them. 

Thus  far  all  was  well,  and  the  Author  had  been 
giiilty,  perhaps,  of  no  great  uuprudence,  when  he 
relinquislied  his  forensic  practice  with  the  hope  of 
making  some  figure  in  the  field  of  literature.  But 
an  established  cliaracter  with  the  public,  in  my  new 
capacity,  stiU  remained  to  be  acquired.  I  have 
noticed,  that  the  translations  from  Biirger  hiid  been 
unsuccessful,  nor  had  the  original  poetry  which  ap- 
peared under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the 
"Tales  of  Wonder,"  in  any  great  degree  raised 
my  reputation.  It  is  true,  I  had  private  friends 
dis|)(ised  to  second  me  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  pop 
ularity.  But  I  was  sportsman  enough  to  know, 
that  if  the  greyhound  does  not  run  well,  the  hal- 
kxis  of  liis  patrons  will  not  obtaii"  the  prize  for  lum. 

Neither  was  I  ignorant  that  the  practice  of  bal- 
lad writing  was  for  tlie  present  out  of  fashion,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  revive  it,  or  to  found  a  poeti- 
cal -iiaracter  upon  it,  would  certainly  fail  of  suc- 
tnss.  The  ballad  measure  itself,  which  was  once 
listenel  to  as  *o  an  enchsuiting  melody,  had  be- 
eome  liackneyed  and  sickening,  from  its  bemg  the 
■>  xoinpaniment  of  every  grinding  hand-organ ;  and 

I  Thus  it  has  been  often  remarked,  that,  in   the  opening 

•Mi|/l'=ls  of  Pope's  translation  of  the   Tliad,  there  are  two  syl- 
#l)lec!  forming  a  supi'rfluous  wonl  in  each  line,  as  may  be  ob- 
er\«'l  by  attemling  to  sucli  words  an  are  printed  in  Italics. 
"  Ailiilles'  wrath  to  fJrreee  the  ilirtfvl  spring 
f)l   woei  onnambi  r'd,  heavenly  goddess,  sing  ; 


besides,  a  long  work  in  quatrains,  whether  th(«fl 
of  the  C(/mmon  ballad,  or  such  as  are  termed  ele 
giac,  has  an  effect  upon  the  mind  like  that  of  the 
bed  of  Procrustes  upon  the  human  body ;  for,  as  it 
must  be  both  awkward  and  difficult  to  carry  ci  a 
long  sentence  from  one  stanza  to  another,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  meaning  of  each  period  mus'  be 
comprehended  witliin  four  lines,  and  equally  so 
that  it  must  be  extended  so  as  to  fill  that  space 
The  alternate  dilation  and  contraction  thus  ren 
dered  necessary  is  singularly  mifavorable  to  nar- 
rative composition;  and  tlie  "Gondibert"  of  Sil 
William  D'Avenant,  though  containing  many  strik- 
ing passages,  has  never  become  popular,  owing 
cliiefly  to  its  being  told  in  this  species  of  elegiac 
verse. 

In  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  this  objection,  the 
idea  (jccurred  to  the  Author  of  using  the  measured 
short  line,  which  forms  the  structure  of  so  much 
minstrel  poetry,  that  it  may  be  properly  termed 
tlie  Romantic  stanza,  by  way  of  distinction ;  and 
which  appears  ao  natural  to  our  language,  that  the 
very  best  of  our  poets  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
tract it  into  the  verse  properly  called  Heroic,  with- 
out the  use  of  epithets  which  are,  to  say  the  least, 
tmnecessary.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extrenie 
facility  of  the  short  couplet,  wiiich  seems  conge- 
nial to  our  language,  and  was,  doubtless  for  that 
reason,  so  popular  with  our  old  minstrels,  is,  for 
the  same  reason,  apt  to  prove  a  snare  to  the  com- 
poser who  uses  it  in  more  modern  days,  by  en- 
couraging him  in  a  habit  of  slovenly  composition. 
The  necessity  of  occasional  pauses  often  forcer?  the 
young  poet  to  pay  more  attention  to  sense,  as  the 
boy's  kite  rises  highest  when  the  train  is  loaded  by 
a  due  counterpoise.  The  Author  was  therefore 
intimidated  by  what  Byron  calls  the  "  fatal  facil- 
ity" of  the  octosyllabic  verse,  wliich  was  otherwise 
better  adapted  to  his  purpose  of  imitating  the  more 
ancient  poetry. 

I  was  not  less  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  which  might 
admit  of  being  treated  with  the  simplicity  and 
wildness  of  the  ancient  baUad.  But  accident  dic- 
tated both  a  theme  and  measure,  wliich  decided 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  poetiL 

The  lovely  young  Countess  of  Dalkeitli,  after- 
wards Harriet  Duchess  of  Buccleucli,  had  come  to 
the  land  of  her  husband  with  the  desn-e  of  making 
herself  ai^quainted  with  its  traditions  and  custonip, 
as  well  as  its  manners  and  history. .  All  who  re- 
member tliis  lady  will  agree,  that  the  InteUectuaJ 
character  of  her  extreme  beauty,  the  amenity  anj 

That  wrath  which  sent  to  Pluto's  ^/ootny  reign, 
The  souls  of  miirhty  chiefs  in  battle  slain, 
Whose  bones,  nnburied  on  the  desert  shore, 
Dsvouring  doi?  and  hungry  vnltures  torn." 
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rourtesy  of  her  manners,  the  soundness  of  h  ir  un- 
derstanding, and  her  unbounded  benevolerce,  gave 
more  the  idea  of  an  angelic  visitant,  th<-  u  of  a  be- 
ing belonging  to  this  nether  world ;  md  such  a 
thought  was  but  too  consistent  with  *  he  short  space 
she  was  permitted  to  tarry  anioncr  as.'  Of  course, 
where  al".  niade  it  a  pride  and  -ileasure  to  gratify 
her  wishes,  she  soon  heard  en*"  iigh  of  Border  lore ; 
among  others,  an  aged  fje-itlemim  of  property,' 
Qeur  Langhdhn,  commur'cnted  to  her  ladysliip  the 
at  >ry  of  Gilpin  Horner  a  trailition  in  which  the 
narrator,  and  many  in"ore  of  that  country,  were 
firm  believers.  Tb'  young  Countess,  much  de- 
lighted with  tl^e  I'-gend,  and  the  gravity  and  full 
confidence  with  t  hich  it  was  told,  enjouied  on  me 
as  a  task  to  compose  a  ballad  on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  to  hea-  was  to  obey ;  aiid  thus  the  goblin 
story,  ob'e'it'id  to  by  several  critics  as  an  excres- 
cencp  upor  the  poem,  was,  in  fact,  the  occasion  of 
ito  be-iLcj  written. 

A  chance  similar  to  that  which  dictated  the  sub- 
ject, gave  me  also  the  liint  of  a  new  mode  of  treat- 
ing it.  We  had  at  that  time  the  lease  of  a  pleas- 
ant cottage,  near  Lasswade,  on  the  romantic  banks 
of  the  E.-ik,  to  which  we  escaped  when  the  vaca- 
tiona  of  the  Court  permitted  me  so  much  leisure. 
Here  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Stoddart  (now  Sir  John  Stoddart,  Judge-Ad- 
vocate at  Malta),  who  was  at  that  tune  collecting 
the  particulars  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in 
his  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  in  Scotland.'  I  was 
of  some  use  to  him  in  procuring  the  information 
which  he  desired,  and  guiding  him  to  the  scenes 
which  he  wished  to  see.  In  return,  he  made  me 
better  acquainted  than  I  had  hitherto  been  with 
the  jwetic  effusious  wliich  have  since  made  the 
Lakes  oJ  Westmoreland,  and  the  authors  by  whom 
thoy  liave  been  sung,  so  famous  wherever  the  En- 
glish tongue  is  spoken. 

I  was  already  acquainted  with  the  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  the  "  Thalaba,"  ami  the  "  Metrical  Ballads  " 
of  Mr.  Southey,  wliich  had  found  their  way  to 
Scotland,  and  were  generally  admired.  But  Mr. 
Stoddart,  who  had  the  advantane  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  authors,  and  who  possessed  a 
strong  memory  Avith  an  excellent  taste,  was  able 

'  The  DnchesB  died  in  August,  1814.  Sir  Walter  ScoU'a 
lines  01.  htr  death  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this 
•olleetioo. — Ed. 

2  Tliis  was  M-  Beattie  of  Miekledale,  a  man  then  consider- 
ably U|iwards  of  eighty,  of  a  shrewd  and  sarcastic  temper, 
which  he  did  not  at  all  times  suppress,  as  the  following  anec- 
iote  will  show  : — A  worthy  clergyman,  now  deceased,  with 
better  good-will  than  tact,  was  endeavoring  to  push  the  senior 
forward  in  his  recollection  of  Border  ballads  and  legends,  by 
txpressmg  reiterated  surprise  at  his  wonderful  memory.  "  No, 
lir,"  said  old  Miekledale  ;  "  my  memory  is  good  for  little,  for 
k  'annot  retain  what  ought  to  be  preserved.  '  I  can  remember 
«'  these  sto  ies  about  *he  auld  ridinj  davs.  which  are  of  vj 


to  repeat  to  me  many  long  specimens  of  their  poet 
ry,  wliich  had  not  yet  appeared  in  print.  Amongsj 
others,  was  the  striking  fragment  called  Chri3tabe^ 
by  Mr.  Coleridge,  which,  from  the  singularly  irreg- 
ular structure  of  the  stanzas,  and  the  hberty  which 
it  allowed  the  author,  to  adapt  the  sound  to  the 
sense,  seemed  to  be  exactly  suited  to  such  an  ex- 
travaganza as  I  meditated  on  the  subject  of  Gil{>iE 
Horner.  As  apjjhed  to  comic  and  humorous  j>o- 
etry,  this  mescohmza  of  measures  had  been  aire  ady 
used  by  Anthony  HaU,  Anstey,  Dr.  Wolcott,  and 
others ;  but  it  was  in  Christabel  that  I  first  founo 
it  used  in' serious  poetry,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Coleridge 
that  I  am  bnuud  to  make  the  acknowledgment  due 
from  the  pupil  'o  his  master.  I  observe  that  Lord 
Byron,  in  noticing  my  obUgations  to  Mr.  Coleridge, 
wliich  I  have  been  always  most  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, expressed,  or  was  understood  to  express,  i 
hope,  that  I  did  not  write  an  unfriendly  review  o. 
Mr.  Coleridge's  productions.''  On  this  subject 
hiive  only  to  say,  that  I  do  not  even  know  the  re 
view  which  is  alluded  to ;  and  were  I  ever  to  takt 
the  unbecoming  freedom  of  censuring  a  man  of  Mi 
Coleridge's  extraordinary  talents,  it  would  be  on 
account  of  the  caprice  and  indolence  with  wliich  Hi 
has  thrown  from  him,  as  if  in  mere  waiitoimes.% 
those  unfinished  scraps  of  poetry,  which,  like  tht 
Torso  of  antiquity,  defy  the  skdl  of  his  poetical 
brethren  to  complete  them.""  The  charming  frag- 
ments which  the  author  abandons  to  their  fate, 
are  surely  too  valuable  to  be  treated  Uke  the 
proofs  of  careless  engravers,  the  sweepings  oi 
whose  studios  often  make  the  for  time  of  some 
painstaking  collector. 

I  did  not  umuediately  proceed  upon  my  pro- 
jected labor,  though  I  was  now  furnished  with  a 
subject,  and  with  a  structure  of  verse  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  novelty  to  the  pubUc  ear,  and 
afford  the  author  an  opportunity  of  varying  liia 
measure  with  the  variations  of  a  romantic  theme. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, more  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Stoddart's  visit, 
that,  by  way  f^f  experiment,  I  composed  the  first 
two  or  three  sianzas  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  I^ast 
Muistrel."  I  was  shortly  afterwards  visited  by 
two  intimate  friends,  one  of  whom  still  survivea 

earthly  importance  ;  but  were  you,  reverend  sir,  to  repeat  yoio 
best  sermon  in  this  drawing-room,  I  could  not  tell  you  half  ac 
hour  afterwards  what  you  had  been  speaking  about." 

3  Two  volumes,  royal  octavo.  1801. 

*  Med  win's  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  309. 

6  Sir  Walter,  elsewhere,  in  allusion  to  "Coleridge's  beanti- 
fnl  and  tantalizing  fragment  of  Christabel,"  says,  "  Has  not 
our  own  imaginative  poet  cause  to  fear  that  future  ages  wiU 
desire  to  summon  him  from  his  place  of  rest,  as  Miltou  lonseti 

'  To  call  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold  V  " 

Jfotes  to  the  Abbot  •— Eb 
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They  \rere  men  whose  talents  might  have  raided 
them  to  the  liiyhest  station  in  literatui-e,  had  they 
not  pret'er'-ed  '-"erthig  tliein  in  their  own  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  in  wliich  they  attained  equal  pre- 
feniieut.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  them  on 
uiy  attempts  at  composition,  having  equal  coiifi- 
dleiice  in  their  somid  tast.'  and  friendly  sincerity.' 
n  this  spe'^u'ien  I  had,  in  the  phra-^e  of  the  High* 
uid  servant,  packed  all  that  was  my  own  at  leasf, 
fi>r  I  had  plso  uicluded  a  line  ox  invocation,  a 
ut*\e  xufteii."  1,  from  Coleridge — 

"  Mary,  mother,  shield  us  well.' 

As  neither  of  my  friends  said  much  to  me  on  the 
Wibject  of  the  stanzas  I  showed  them  before  their 
departure,  I  had  no  doubt  that  their  disgust  had 
been  greater  than  their  good-nature  chose  to  ex- 
press. Looking  upon  them,  therefore,  as  a  "failure, 
1  thiew  the  manuscript  uito  the  fire,  and  thought 
as  Uttle  more  as  I  could  of  the  matter.  Some 
time  afterwards,  I  met  one  of  my  two  counsellors, 
who  inquired,  with  considerable  appearance  of  in- 
terest, about  tlie  progress  of  the  romance  I  had 
commenced,  and  was  greatly  surprised  at  learning 
•Sts  fate.  He  confessed  that  neither  he  nor  our 
mutual  friend  had  been  at  first  able  to  give  a 
precise  <jj)iiuon  on  a  poem  so  nn|Ch  out  of  the 
common  road ;  but  that  as  they  walked  home  to- 
gether to  the  city,  they  had  talked  much  on  the 
suliject,  and  the  result  was  an  earnest  desire  that 
I  would  proceed  with  the  comjiosition.  He  also 
added,  that  some  sort  of  prologue  might  be  neces- 
eary,  to  place  the  mind  of  the  hearers  ui  the  situa- 
tion to  understand  and  enjoy  the  poem,  and  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  such  quamt  mottoes  as 
Spenser  has  used  to  announce  the  contents  of  the 
cl  apters  of  the  Faery  Queen,  such  as — 

"  Babe's  bloody  hands  may  not  be  cleansed 
The  lace  ol'  ^'olden  Mean  ". 
Her  sis  ers  two,  Ex'T-^iiities, 
Strive  her  'o  bajiish  clean."  ^ 

1  entirely  agreed  with  my  friendly  critic  in  the 
(.ucestiity  (f  having  some  sort  of  pitch-pipe,  which 
might  make  readers  aware  of  the  object,  (ir  rather 
the  tone,  of  the  publication.  But  I  doubted  wheth- 
U-,  in  assmning  the  oracular  style  of  Spenser's 
mottoes,  tlie  mterpreter  might  uot  be  censured  as 
che  liarder  to  be  understood  of  the  two.  I  there- 
fore introduced  the  Old  Minstrel,  as  an  appropri- 
ate prolocutor,  by  whom  the  lay  might  be  smig,  or 
hjidkcn,  imd  the  introduction  of  whom  betwixt  the 

'  One  ol"  these,  William  Erskine,  Esq.  (I,ord  Kinneddei),! 
iHve  often  had  occasion  to  mention  ;  and  though  I  may  hardly 
■>e  thanked  for  disclosing  the  name  of  the  other,  yet  I  cannot 
aul  state  tliat  the  second  is  George  Cranstoun,  Esq.,  now  a 
Senator  ol'  the  College  of  Justice,  I)y  the  title  of  Lord  Core- 
■onse.     1831  —[Mr.  Craastoun  resigned  .  is  seat  on  the  Bench 


cantos,  might-  remind  the  reader,  at  intei  vals,  ol 
the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  recita- 
tion. This  species  of  cadre,  or  frame,  afterwards 
afforded  the  poem  its  name  of  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  jMinstrel." 

The  work  was  subsequently  shown  to  othel 
friends  dming  its  progress,  and  received  the  itrt- 
prhnatur  of  Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  had  beii! 
already  for  some  time  distuigiushed  by  his  critical 
talent. 

The  poem,  being  once  licensed  by  the  critics  as 
fit  for  the  market,  was  soon  finished,  proceetling  at 
about  the  rate  of  a  canto  per  week.  There  was, 
indeed,  Uttle  occasion  for  pause  or  hesitation,'  when 
a  troublesome  rhyme  might  be  accommodated  by 
an  alteration  of  the  stanza,  or  where  an  incorrect 
measure  mighl  lie  remedied  by  a  variation  of  the 
rhyme.  It  was  finally  pubUshed  in  18o5,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  work  in  which  the  writer, 
who  has  been  since  so  volimiinous,  laid  his  claiir 
to  be  considered  as  an  original  author. 

The  book  was  pubUshed  by  Lougm;m  and  Com 
pany,  and  Archibald  Constable  and  Company.  Tlo 
principal  of  the  latter  firm  was  then  commenci:ig 
that  course  of  bold  and  Uberal  industry  which  waa 
of  so  much  advantage  to  his  coimtry,  and  might 
have  been  so  to  lumself,  but  for  causes  which  it  \i 
needless  to  enter  into  here.  The  work,  brought 
.out  on  the  usual  terms  of  division  -f  profits  he 
tween  the  author  and  pubUshers,  was  not  long 
after  purchased  by  them  for  £500,  to  which 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Company  afterwards  adtled 
£100,  in  their  own  misoUcited  kindness,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  uncommon  success  of  the  work.  It 
was  handsomely  given  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  fma 
horse,  which  broke  down  suddenly  while  the  au- 
thor was  riding  with  one  of  the  worthy  publish- 
ers.' 

It  would  be  great  affectation  not  to  own 
frankly,  that  the  author  expected  some  success 
from  "  TliH  Lay  of  the  Last  MmstreL"  The  at- 
tempt to  return  to  a  more  shnple  and  natural 
style  of  poetry  was  likely  to  be  welcomed,  at  a 
time  when  the  pubUc  had  become  tired  of  heroio 
hexameters,  with  all  the  buckram  and  bindmg 
wliich  belong  to  them  of  later  tlays.  But  what- 
ever might  have  been  liis  expectations,  wliother 
moderate  or  unreasonable,  the  result  left  them  fai 
behind,  for  among  those  who  smiled  for  the  adveu 
turous  Minstrel,  were  nmiibered  the  great  names 
of  WiUiam  Pitt  and  Charles  Fox.*     Neither  was 

2  Book  II.  Uanto  11. 

'  Mr.  Owen  Rees,  here  allnded  to,  retired  from  the  house  ol 
Longman  &  Co.  at  Midsummer,  1837,  and  died  5lh  Septemhei 
following,  in  his  67th  year. — Ed. 

■•  "  Through  what  channel  or  in  what  terms  Fox  made  knowu 
his  0|)inion  of  the  Lay,  I  have  failed  to  a.s';ertaiii.  Pitt's  piai.se 
as  expressed  to  his  niece.  Lady  Hester  Stan>-v*«   within  a  fn» 
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Lhe  extent  of  the  i<ale  inferior  to  the  character  of 
the  judges  who  received  the  poem  with  approba- 
tion. Upwards  of  tliirty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Lay  were  disposed  of  by  the  trade ;  and  the  au- 
thor had  to  perform  a  task  difficult  to  human 
vanity,  when  called  upon  to  make  the  necessary 

weeks  after  tlie  poem  appeared,  was  repeated  by  her  to  Mr. 
William  Stewart  Rose,  who,  of  course,  communicated  it  forth- 
iivith  to  the  author ;  and  not  long  after,  the  Minister,  in  con- 
versation with  Scott's  early  friend,  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Dumias,  signified  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  find  some 
opportunity  of  advancing  the  fortunes  of  such  a  writer.  "  I 
lemember,"  writes  this  gentleman,  "at  Mr.  Pitt's  table  m 
180.5,  the  Chancellor  asked  rae  about  you  and  your  then  situa- 
tion, and  after  I  had  answered  him,  Mr.  Pitt  observed — '  He 
can't  remain  as  he  is,'  and  desired  rae  to  'look  to  it.'  " — 
LocKHART.     Life  of  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

1  ■'  The  poet  has  under-estimated  even  the  patent  and  tangi- 
>/e  evidence  of  his  success.  The  first  edition  of  the  Lay  was 
I  macnificant  qnano,  750  copies  ;  but  tiai  wu  (c^in  ezhanik- 


deductions  from  his  owTt  meiits.  m  a  calm  attempt 
to  account  for  his  popularity.' 

A  few  additional  remarks  on  the  authci's  liter 
ary  attempts  after  this  period,  will  be  foimd  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Poem  of  Marmioc 
Abbotskord,  April,  1830. 

ed,  and  there  foUowe-^  an  octavo  imprep"U<m  of  V^ ;  in  180< 
two  more,  one  of  2000  cojiies,  another  of  22.'>0  ;  m  18(17,  a  fifli 
edition  of  2000,  and  a  sixth  of  3000  ;  in  1808,  3550  ,  in  180£> 
3000 — a  small  edition  in  quarto  (the  ballads  and  lyrical  ""ece 
being  then  anne.ved  to  it) — and  anotner  octavo  edition  o" 
3i50;  in  1811,  3000;  in  1812,  3000;  in  1816,  3000:  in  1823 
1000.  A  .fourteenth  impression  of  SfJOO  foolscap  ajipeared  in 
1825;  and  besides  all  thi.s,  before  the  end  of  183G,  11,00(1 
copies  had  gone  forth  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  poetica 
Works.  Thus,  nearly  forty-four  thousand  copies  had  been  dis- 
posed of  in  this  country,  and  by  the  legitimate  tirade  alone, 
before  he  superintended  the  edition  of  1830,  to  which  his  bio 
graphical  introductions  were  prefixed.  In  fhe  history  of  Brit- 
ish Poetry  nothing  had  ever  equalled  the  demand  for  Jra  La| 
of  the  Last  Miiutjel."— Z^/^e,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 
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TO    THE 
RIGHT     HONORABLE 

CHARLES  EARL   OF   DALKEITH. 

THIS    POEM    IS    INSCRIBED    BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITIOIT. 

The  Poem  now  offered  to  the  Puhli\\  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  customs  and  manners  which  anciently 
prevailed  on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  inhabitants  living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral 
and  partly  warlike,  and  cmnbining  habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  oj 
chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  As  the  description  oj 
tcenery  and  manners  was  more  the  object  of  the  Author  than  a  combined  and  regular  narrative,  the  plan 
of  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romance  was  adopted,  xuhich  allows  greater  latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  would 
be  consistsnt  with  the  dignity  of  a  regular  Poem}  The  same  model  offered  other  facilities,  as  it  permits 
an  occasional  alteration  of  measure,  which,  in  s<nne  degree,  authorises  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text? 
Th*  machinery,  also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem  which  did  not 
partak<!  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical  Romance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race,  who, 
as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  might  have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refinement  oj 
modern  poetry,  without  losing  the  simplicity  of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  Tale  itself  is  abinit 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  moU  of  the  personages  actually  fiourished.  The  time  occuviea 
\y  the  action  is  Three  Nights  and  Three  Days.* 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 

# 
I  "  The  chief  excellence  of  the  Lay  consists  in  the  beanty 
of  the  descriptions  of  local  scenery,  and  the  accurate  picture 
of  customs  and  manners  among  thp  Scottish  Borderers  at  tlie 
t'rae  it  refers  to.  The  various  exploits  and  adventures  which 
•ccur  in  the*  half-civilized  times,  when  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment were  so  loosely  twisted,  that  every  man  depended  for 
mfety  more  on  his  own  arm,  or  the  prowess  of  his  chief,  than 
on  the  civil  power,  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between 
oistory  and  private  anecdote.  War  is  always  most  picturesque 
where  it  is  least  formed  into  a  science  ;  it  has  most  variety  and 
Interest  where  the  prowess  and  activity  of  individuals  has  most 
play  ;  and  the  nocturnal  ex|iedition  of  Diomed  and  Ulysses  to 
leize  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Rhesus,  or  a  raid  of  the  Scotts 
or  the  Kcrrs  to  drive  cattle,  will  make  a  better  figure  in  vetse, 
than  all  the  battles  of  the  great  King  of  Prussia.  The  sleuth- 
do/^,  the  b/^acon-fires,  the  Jedwood-nxi's,  the  mnss-trnopirs, 
the  yell  of  the  slogan,  and  all  the  irregular  warfare  of  preda- 
tory expeditions,  or  feuds  of  hereditary  vengeance,  are  far  more 
captivating  to  the  imagination  than  a  park  of  artillery  and  bat- 
Ukliops  of  well-drilled  soldiers." — Annual  Review,  1804. 

*  It  must  be  observed,  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
he  license  of  the  old  romancer,  and  that  assumed  by  Mr. 
Scott :  the  aberrations  of  the  first  are  usually  casual  and 
•light ;  those  of  the  other,  premeditated  and  systematic.  The 
«1(1  romancer  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  trusts  his  reins 
lo  his  horse ;  his  palfrey  often  blunders,  and  occasionally 
We&ks  bis  pace,  sonie'iniee  from  vivacity,  oftener  throash  in- 


His  wither'd  :heek,  and  tresses  gray, 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp,  liia  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

dolence.  Mr.  Scott  sets  ont  with  the  Ihtention  of  diversifyliy 
his  journey  by  every  variety  of  motion.  He  is  now  at  a  trot 
now  at  a  gallop  ;  nay,  he  sometimes  stojis,  as  if  to 

'  Make  graceful  caprioles,  and  prance 
Between  the  pillars.' 

A  main  objection  to  this  plan  is  to  be  found  in  the  shock  whicl 
tlie  ear  receives  from  violent  and  abrupt  transitions.  On  tlu 
other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  as  difl'erent  species  o' 
verse  are  individually  better  suited  to  the  expression  of  the 
different  ideas,  sentiments,  and  passions,  which  it  is  tlie  objecj 
of  poetry  to  convey,  the  happiest  efforts  may  be  produced  bj 
adapting  to  the  subject  its  most  congenial  structure  of  verse.' 
— Critical  Review,  1805. 

"From  the  novelty  of  its  style  and  subject,  and  from  tl»« 
spirit  of  Its  execution,  Mr.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
kindleii  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  among  all  classes  of  readers  ;  and 
the  concurrent  voice  of  the  public  assigned  to  it  a  very  exalted 
rank,  which,  on  more  cool  and  dispassionate  examination,  it* 
numerous  essential  beauties  will  enable  it  lo  maintain.  Fol 
vivid  richness  of  colorng  and  truth  of  cos"'Qie,  nrany  of  its 
descriptive  pictures  stand  almost  unrivalled  ,"  it  carries  us  back 
in  imagination  to  the  time  of  action ;  and  we  wander  with  the 
poet  along  Tweedside,  or  among  the  wild  glades  of  Ettrict 
Forest." — Monthly  Review,  May,  1808. 

3  i<  Wp  consider  this  poem  as  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  tv 
finementB  of  modern  poetry  to  the  matter  and  the  manner  W 


CANTO  I. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


1< 


The  last  of  all  the  Bi  rds  was  he, 

Who  sung  of  Border  cliivalry ; 

For,  welladay !  their  date  was  fled, 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

Ajid  he,  neglected  and  oppress'^, 

W^ish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest.' 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

He  caroU'd,  light  as  lark  at  morn ; 

No  longer  courted  and  caress' d, 

Fligh  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 

He  j^jur'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 

The  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  strang-er  fill'd  the  Stuarts'  throne ; 

The  bigoViS  of  the  iron  time 

Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandei'ing  Harper,  scorn'd  and  poor. 

He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 

A  nd  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 

The  liarp,  &  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newai-k's^  stately  tower 

\yt»  ancient  metrical  romance.  The  author,  enamored  of  the 
cfVy  visions  of  chivalry,  and  partial  to  the  strains  in  which 
hey  were  formerly  embodied,  seems  to  have  em|)loyed  all  the 
resources  of  his  gemus  in  endeavoring  to  recall  them  to  the 
'avor  and  admiration  of  the  public,  and  in  adapting  to  the 
laste  of  modern  readers  a  species  of  poetry  which  was  once  the 
■•elight  of  the  courtly,  but  has  long  ceased  to  gladden  any  other 
•lyes  than  those  of  the  scholar  and  tlie  antiquary.  This  is  a 
oraance,  therefore,  composed  by  a  minstrel  of  ihe  present  day  ; 
sr  such  a  romance  as  we  may  suppose  would  have  been  writ- 
en  in  modern  times,  if  that  style  of  composition  had  continued 
o  be  cultivated,  and  partakes  consequently  of  the  imjirove- 
ments  which  every  branch  of  literature  has  received  since  the 
time  of  its  desertion." — Jeffrey,  April,  180.5. 

1  "Turning  to  the  northward,  Scott  showed  us  the  crags 
■nd  tower  of  Smailholme,  and  behind  it  the  shattered  frag- 
ment of  Erceldoune,  and  repeated  some  pretty  stanzas  as- 
eribed  to  the  last  of  the  real  wandering  minstrels  of  this  dis- 
trict  by  name  Burn  : 

'  Sing  Erceldoune,  and  Cowdenknowes, 

Where  Homes  had  ance  commanding, 
And  Drygrange,  wi'  the  milk-white  ewes, 

'Twixt  Tweed  and  Leader  standing. 
The  bird  that  flees  through  Red  path  trees 

And  Gledswood  banks  each  morrow. 
May  chaiint  and  sing — Sweet  Lcader'3  haaghs 

And  Bonny  iiincms  of  Yarrow 
But  Minstrel  ll-arn  cannot  assuage 

His  grief  while  Ufe  endureth. 
To  see  the  chanf  :S  of  this  age 

Which  fleeting  time  jirocureth  ; 
For  mony  a  place  stands  in  hard  case. 

Where  Mylhe  folks  kent  nae  sorrow, 
With  Homes  that  dwelt  on  Leader  side, 

And  Scotts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow.'  " 

JJfe,  vol.  vi.  p.  78. 

•"This  is  a  nras.sive  square  tower,  now  unroofed  and 
rblaons,  surrounded  by  an  outward  wall,  deftnded  by  round 
llankin,'^  turrets.  It  is  most  beautifully  situated,  about  three 
miles  from  Selkirk,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  a  fierce 
•ad  precipitous  stream,  which  unites  witli  the  Ettricke  about 
•  BiW  boneath  the  castle 


Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 
Tht  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  himabler  resting-place  was  nigh, 
With  hesitating  step  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  pass  d. 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  the  u'on  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duchess'  mark'd  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell, 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well: 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Momiiouth's  bloody  tomb  I 

WHien  kindness  had  his  wants  suppUetl^ 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified, 
Began  to  rise  his  mmstrel  pride : 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 

"  Newark  Castle  was  built  by  James  IL  The  royal  arms 
with  the  unicorn,  are  engraved  on  a  stone  in  the  western  sid« 
of  the  tower.  There  was  a  much  more  ancient  castle  in  itt 
immediate  vicinity,  called  Auldwark,  founded,  it  is  said,  by 
Ale.xander  IlL  Both  were  designed  for  the  royal  residence 
when  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  in  the  exten- 
sive forest  of  Ettricke,  Various  grants  occur  in  the  recordt 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  bestowing  the  keeping  of  the  Castle  ol 
Newark  upon  different  barons.  There  is  a  popular  tradition 
that  it  was  once  seized,  and  held  out  by  the  outlaw  Murray 
a  noted  character  in  song,  who  only  surrendered  Newark  upon 
condition  of  being  made  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  forest.  A 
long  ballad,  containing  an  account  of  this  transaction,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Border  Minstrelsy  (vol.  i.  p.  369).  Upon  the 
marriage  of  James  IV,  with  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,, 
the  Castle  of  Newark,  with  the  wliole  forest  of  Ettricke,  waa 
assigned  to  her  as  a  part  of  her  jointure  lands.  But  of  this  she 
could  make  littie  advantage  ;  for,  alter  the  death  of  her  h'js 
band,  she  is  found  complaining  heavily,  that  Buccleuch  had 
seized  upon  these  lands.  Indeed,  the  office  of  keeper  was  lat- 
terly held  by  the  I'amf.y  of  Buccleuch,  and  with  so  tirm  a 
grasp,  that  when  the  Forest  of  Ettricke  was  disparked,  they 
obtained  a  gVant  of  the  Castle  of  Newark  in  property.  It  was 
within  the  courtyard  of  this  castle  that  General  Lesly  did  mili- 
tary execution  ujion  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  at  tiie 
battle  of  Philijiliaugh.  The  castle  continued  to  be  an  occa- 
sional seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family  for  more  than  a  cent-iry 
and  here,  it  is  said,  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and  BuccleucL 
was  brought  up.  For  this  reason,  probably,  Mr  Scott  Iiw 
chosen  to  make  it  the  scene  in  which  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Ml* 
strel  is  recited  in  her  presence,  and  for  her  amus'Tient  '  ■— 
Schetky's  li/itstrations  of  the  IjOy  of  the  I^ast  Minstrd. 

It  may  be  added  that  Bowhill  was  the  favorite  residenok 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch),  at  the  time  when  the  ))oem  was  composed  ;  the 
ruins  of  Newark  are  all  but  included  in  the  park  attached  to 
that  modern  seal  ot  the  family  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  no 
doubt,  was  influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  locality,  by  th« 
predilection  of  the  charming  lady  who  suggested  the  subjecl 
of  his  Lay  for  the  scenery  of  the  Ynrrow — ^a  beautiful  walk  oa 
whose  banks,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  old  castle,  is  called, 
in  memory  of  her,  the  Durhesft's  Walk. — Kn. 
I      ^  Anae,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  represents 
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Of  good  Earl  Francis,'  dead  and  gone, 

And  of  Earl  Walter,''  resfhim,  God  I 

A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode ; 

And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew, 

Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch : 

And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 

To  hsten  to  an  old  man's  strain. 

Though  stiff  his  hana,  his  voice  though  weak, 

He  thought  even  yei,  the  sooth  to  speak, 

That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 

He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  L  amble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd  ; 
The  Aged  llinstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied: 
Foi,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
Wbich  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  time  his  harp  in  vain  !' 
The  pitymg  Duchess  praised  its  cliime. 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  fidl  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain, 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  liigh  dames  and  mighty  eaids ; 
He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 
The  long-forgotten  melody. 
Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  Hs  hoary  head. 
But  wlien  he  cauglit  the  measure  wild, 
Tlie  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled ; 

nve  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Bnccleach,  and  widow  of  the  un- 
ibrtunate  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded  in 

•  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  father  of  the  Duchess.  • 

•  Walter,    Earl  of  Buccleuch,  grandfather  of  tlie  Uudiess 
Utd  It  celebrated  warrior. 

•  Mr.  W.  Dnndaa  (see  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  226),  says, 
A**  Pitt  repeated  the  lines,  describir.,,  the  old  harper's  embar- 
|MBK«nt  when  asked  to  play,  and  said, — '  This  is  a  sort  of  thing 
whiob  I  might  have  expected  in  painting,  butcoald  never  have 
fancied  capable  of  being  given  in  poetry.'  " 

•  "  In  ine  very  first  rank  of  poetical  excellence,  we  are  in- 
eTined  to  place  the  introdactory  and  concluding  lines  of  every 
eanto,  in  which  the  ancient  strain  is  suspended,  and  the  feel- 
ings anil  situation  of  the  minstrel  himself  described  in  the  words 
•f  the  author.  The  elegance  and  the  beauty  of  this  sctlinff, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  though  entirely  of  modern  workmanship, 
appears  to  us  to  be  fully  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  tlie 
bolder  relief  of  the  antiques  which  it  encloses,  and  lends  us  to 
Hgrft.  tkat  th»  author  should  have  wasted,  in  imitation  and 


And  hghten'd  up  his  faded  eye, 
With  aU  a  poet's  ecstasy  1 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along; 
The  present  scene,  the  futiu-c  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot  * 
Cold  tliffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  liis  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  simg.* 


®l)e  €ag  of  tijc  Cast  iHinstrel. 


CANTO  FIRST. 


The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower,* 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower  , 
Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by 

spell. 
Deadly  to  hear  and  deadly  to  reU — 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well  I 
No  hving  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

XL 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  tlu-ough  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  firt; ; 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch'd  upon'the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor.' 

antiquarian  researches,  so  much  of  those  powers  which  tetia 
fiilh]  equal  to  the  task  of  raising  him  an  indcpeudcn*  •epw 
tation." — Jeffrey. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

6  "Tlie  ancient  romance  owes  much  of  hs  intereol  to  I  »• 
lively  picture  which  it  affords  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  ill;  I  t'' 
those  usages,  manners,  and  institutions,  which  we  hate  lx«! 
accustomed  to  associate  in  our  minds,  with  a  certain  comb-i  a 
tion  of  magnificence  with  simplicity,  and  ferocity  with  roinan 
tic  honor.  The  representations  contained  in  tliose  perform 
ances,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  rude  and  naked  to  give 
complete  satisfaction.  The  execution  is  always  extremely  un- 
equal ;  and  though  the  writer  sometimes  touches  upon  the  ap 
propriate  feeling  with  great  effect  and  felicity,  still  this  appean 
to  be  done  more  by  accident  than  design  ;  and  he  wanders  away 
immediately  into  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  or  uninteresting  delailt, 
without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  incoiigriiit.y.  Thesa 
defects  Mr.  Scott  has  corrected  with  admirable  aildnss  and 
judgment  in  the  greater  part  of  the  work  now  before  us  •  and 
while  he  has  exhibited  a  very  striking  and  impressive  pictur* 


CANTO  I. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


It 


III. 

N'me-and-t'wenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome-Hall ;' 
yine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  staQ 
JTme-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
A'"aited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  BuccleucL 

IV. 
Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  corslet  laced, 
T'illow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
\nd  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
barr'd. 

V. 
Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  tlay  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddlebow ;' 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome-Hall. 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  arra'd,  by  night  ? — 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  blood-hound  baying : 
They  watch  to  hear  the  war-horn  braying ; 
To  see  St.  George's  red  cross  streaming, 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming : 
They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and  guile, 

•f  the  old  feudal  nsa?^  and  institutions,  he  has  shown  still 
plater  talent  in  engrafting  upon  those  descriptions  all  the  ten- 
Ur  or  magnanimous  emotions  to  which  the  circumstances  of 
a<  story  naturally  give  rise.  VV^ithout  impairing  the  antique 
•il  jf  the  whole  piece,  or  violating  the  simplicity  of  the  bal- 
*i  st;ie,  he  lias  contrived,  in  this  way,  to  impart  a  much 
fnifxi  di»T'*v  and  more  powerful  interest  to  his  production, 
llian  <x  uld  ever  be  obtained  by  the  unskilful  and  unsteady 
delineations  of  the  old  romancers  Nothing,  we  think,  can 
ftiford  a  liner  illustration  of  this  remark,  than  tiif  opening 
Itanzasof  the  whole  poem  ;  they  transport  us  at  once  into  the 
days  of  knightly  daring  and  feudal  hostility,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  suggest,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  all  those  softer 
lentimen'a  which  arise  out  of  some  parts  of  the  description." 
■—Jeffrey 

I  bee  Appendix,  Note  B. 
*  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  D,  and  compare  these  stanzas  with 
*e  d^wription  of  Jai-  ie  Telfer's  appearance  at  Branksome. 


'Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 

Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 
From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carliala 

VIL 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome-Hai). — * 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ; 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall. 
Beside  his  broken  spear 
Bards  long  shall  teU 
How  Lord  Walter  fell  !* 
WTien  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war ; 
Wlien  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin* 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falcliions  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's'  deadly  yell— 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell 

VIIL 
Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew ; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  liivine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions  slew; 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 

WMe  Et  trick  boasts  the  hne  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  cliiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot  ?* 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warUke  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent ; 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
Tlie  Latlye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear  '.• 

Hall  (Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  5),  to  claim  the  protectioi 
of  "  Auld  Buccieuch" — and  the  ensuing  scene  (page  9). 

"  The  Scotts  they  rade,  the  Scotts  they  ran, 
Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie ! 
And  aye  the  ower-word  o'  the  thrang 

Was — '  Rise  for  Branksome  readihe,    "  &a. 

Compare  also  the  Ballad  of  Kinmont  Willie  (vol.  il.  p.  IB). 

"  Now  word  is  gane  to  the  banld  keeper. 

In  Branksome  ha'  where  that  he  lay,"  &c.— Ed. 

*<  There  are  not  many  passages  in  English  poetry  mor«  im 
pressive  than  some  parts  of  Stanzas  vii.  viii.  ix.— Jkfkret 
6  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

8  Edinburgh. 

1  The  war-cry,  or  gathering-word,  of  a  Border  clan. 
>•  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

9  Orig.  (1st  Edition,)  "  The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  ttgA  ■• 

tear." 
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Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  iiow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  chui, 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 
*  And  if  I  Uve  to  be  a  man, 

M7  father's  deatli  revenged  shall  be  I" 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
Tc  di^  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 


AH  loose  her  negligent  attire, 

All  loose  her  golden  hair. 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sire, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair  : 
But  net  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supphed  ; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide : 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan, 

With  Carr  ui  arms  had  stood,' 
When  Mathouse-burn  to  Melrose  ran 

All  purple  with  their  blood  ; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed,' 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XL 
Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came^ 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame. 

Of  Bethune's  Une  of  Picai'die ;' 
He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name. 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea.* 
Men  said,  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall,' 
His  form  no  darkening  sliadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wall  1' 

XIL 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow, 

He  taught  that  Ladye  fair. 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

Tlie  viewless  forms  of  air.' 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower, 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower. 
And  hstens  to  a  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  G.  (The  name  is  spelt  differently  by 
tlia  varioQs  families  who  bear  it.  Carr  is  selected,  not  as  the 
vnn  con«ct,  bnt  as  the  most  poetical  reading.) 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 
8c*  Appendix,  Sote  I. 


Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 

I'hat  chafes  against  the  scam-'s*  red  side  ? 

Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks » 

Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 

Wliat  may  it  be,  the  lieavy  sound, 

That  moans  old  Briuiksome's  turrets  round  F 

XIIL 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  soxmd. 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And,  from  the  turrets  round. 

Loud  whoops  tlie  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near, 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night , 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear  1 

"■  XIV. 
From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide. 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side, 
From  the  grotm  of  the  wmd-swung  oak, 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock, 
From  tlie  voice  of  the  conung  storm. 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well ! 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke. 

And  he  called  on  the  Spirit  of  the  FelL 

XV. 

EIVER  SPIRIT, 

"Sleep'st  thou,  brother  »"— 

MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

— "  Brother,  nay — 
On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfliill-pen, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 

Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing, 

To  aerial  minstrelsy, 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing. 

Trip  it  deft  and  menily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  lumble  feet  1 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet !" — 

XVL 

RIVER  SPraiT. 

"  Tears  of  an  imprison'd  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream; 

Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden, 
Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars, 

Wh^i  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  ? 

What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 

Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ?" — 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 

'  First  Edition— "  SY.   Kentigerne's  haW."— St.  Mattft    tl 
Kentigerne,  is  the  |iatrun  saint  of  Qlasgoa. 

•  Hee  Appendix,  Note  L. 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 

'  Scaur,  a  precipitous  bank  of  earth. 
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XVII. 

MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

"  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll, 

In  utter  darliness  round  the  pole ; 

The  Nothern  Bear  lowers  black  and  grim ; 

Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim ; 

Twinkliiig  faint,  and  distant  far, 

Shimmers  tlirough  mist  each  planet  star ; 

111  may  I  read  then-  liigh  decree  1 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
Ou  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower, 

TiU  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free." 

XVllI. 
The  unearthly  voices  ceast. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  stiU ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast, 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hiU. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near  ; 
For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
(She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  iiigh  with  f)ride  :— 
"  Your  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend, 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride  1" 

XIX. 
The  Ladye  sought  the  lofty  haU, 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay. 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  Son  pursued  his  infant  play. 
A.  fancied  moss-trooper,'  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
A.nd  round  the  hall,  right  merrily, 

In  mimic  foray''  rode. 
Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old, 

Share  in  his  froUc  gambols  bore, 
A.lbeit  their  hearts,  of  rugged  mf)uld, 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gray  warriors  prophesied, 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 
Should  tame  the  Unicorn's  pride,* 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star.* 

XX. 

The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 

One  moment,  and  no  more  ; 
Due  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye, 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door : 
Then,  fiom  amid  the  armed  train. 
She  caU'd  to  her  WiUiam  of  Deloraine.* 


XXL 

\  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he, 
As  e'er  couch'd  Border  lance  by  knee : 
Through   Solway   sands,  through   Tarras 

moss, 
BUj,dfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross 
By  wJy  tui'ns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baflied  Percy's  best  blood-houLds  ' 
In  Eske  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride : 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time. 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime : 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand, 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  England's  King  and  Scotland's  Queen. 

XXIL 
"  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  Father  well  from  me ; 
Say  that  the  fated  hoiu"  is  come, 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb : 
For  this  will  be  St.  Michael's  night, 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright ; 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red, 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIIL 
"  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep  : 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book, 
Into  it.  Knight,  thou  must  not  look ; 
If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn ! 
Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  bom." — 

XXIV. 

''  0  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  stoed 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Wjyrior  'gan  say, 

"  Again  will  I  be  here  : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  doQb 

Tlian,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairihee."' 


I  See  Appendix,  Note  N. 

•  Foray,  a  predatory  inroad. 

•  Tliis   line,  of  wliicii  the   metre  appears   defective,   would 
lave  its  full  complement  of  feet  according  to  th?  pronunciation 

f  the  poet  himself — as  .ill  who  were  familiar  trith  his  nttet^ 
03B  of  the  lel.ir  r  will  bear  tpstimonv. — Ed 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  O.  6  Ibid.  Note  P. 

"Ibid.  Note  a. 

'  Hairihee,  the  place  of  executing  the  Border  maraudett  k' 
Carlisle.  The  neck-verse,  is  the  beginning  of  the  51st  Psaini, 
Miserere  met,  &e.,  anciently  read  by  jriminals  claiming  th« 
benefit  of  clergy.     ["In  the  roug/    but  epirited  sketch  af  tlia 
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XXV. 

Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come ; 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast, 

Each  tvave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam, 

And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past, 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 

Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican," 

In  vain !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad. 

And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 

Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper'a  road. 

Eittstward  the  wooded  path  he  rode, 

Gieen  hazels  o'er  liis  basnet  nod, 

XXIX. 

He  pass'd  the  PeeP  of  Goldiland, 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  simk  low, 

'jid  cross'd  old  Bortliwick's  roaring  strand ; 

And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow:  . 

Oimly  he  Wew'd  the  Moat-hill's  mound, 

Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween,- 

W  here  Di'  nd  shades  still  flitted  round ;' 

Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen ; 

In  Hawict  twinkled  many  a  hglit ; 

For  he  was  barded"  irom  counter  to  tail. 

Beiiind  liiiLi  soon  they  set  in  night ; 

And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  m  mail , 

And  soon  he  spurr'd  bis  coui'ser  keen 

Never  heavier  man  and  horse 

Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean.* 

Stemm'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 

The  warrior's  very  phmie,  I  say 

XXVI. 

Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 

The  clattering  hoofs  tlie  watchmen  mark  ; — 

Yet  tlii'ough  good  heart,  and  Our  Ladye's  grace 

"  Stand,  ho  !  thou  coiu-ier  of  the  dark." — 

At  length  he  gain'd  the  lauding  place. 

"  For  Bymksome,  ho  !"  the  knight  rejom'd, 

And  left  the  friendly  tower  bcliind. 

XXX. 

He  turn'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won, 

And,  guided  by  the  tiTikling  riU, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head, 

Noithward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 

As  glanced  liis  eye  o'er  Halidou ;' 

And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslieliill ; 

For  on  liis  soul  the  slaughter  red 

Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 

Of  that  unhallow'd  morn  arose. 

For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way.* 

WHien  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes ; 

When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 

XXVII. 

Prize  to  the  victw  of  the  day ; 

A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed. 

When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 

\  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed  ; 

Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring  clan. 

Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band, 

Tin  gallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  dear 

And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  liis  brand. 

Reek'd  on  chirk  EUiot's  Border  spear. 

On  Minto-crags  the^raoonbeams  glint," 

Where  BarnliLU  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint ; 

XXXI. 

Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  hmbs  to  rest. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast. 

Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  ne.*t. 

And  soon  the  hated  lieath  was  past ; 

Mid  chffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 

For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy ; 

Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran: 

Cliffs,  tloubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 

Lilie  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  gray. 

The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn  ? 

Seem'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 

Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year, 

When  Hawick  ho  pass'd,  had  curfew  rimg. 
Now  midnight  lauds'"  were  in  Melrose  sung 

The  warbling  Doric  reed  shaU  hear. 

When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove, 

The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale. 

Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love  1 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fiiil. 

Lik(>  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  t^-jie 

XXVIII. 

Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

Unchallenged,  thence  pass'd  Deloraine, 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach'd,  'twas  silent'.*  >al 

To  ancient  Ri. Idol's  fair  domain,'' 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

Where  Aill,  fi-om  mountains  freed. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  walk" 

narauiling  Bord     it,  and  in  the  naivete  of  liia  last  declaration, 

c  See  Api)eiidix,  Note  T.                              '  Ibid.  Note  L' 

he  reader  will  recognize  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of 

8  Barded,  or  barbed, — applied  to  a  horse  accoutred  with  d» 

•      (le  ancient  ballad." — Critical  Review.^ 

fensive  armor. 

'  Barbican,  the  defence  of  tiie  oater  gate  of  a  feudal  castle. 

*  Hali<lon  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford   now 

»  Peel,  a  BordeMower. 

demolished.     About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  laj 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  R. 

the  field  of  battle  botwixt   Bucelcuch    and  Angus,  which  \t 

See  AppL-ndix.  Note  S. 

called  to  this  day  the  Skirniisii  Field.— See  A|)ppiulix,  Ncle  D 

'<  An  ancient  Romau  road,  crossing  through  part  of  Rox- 

1"  J.auds,  the  niiilnislit  service  of  the  Catholic  cliurch. 

•nrghslure. 

n  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 
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A  wizard,  of  such  dreaded  fame, 

XVIL 

That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave,* 

"  Lo,  Warrior !  now,  the  Cross  of  Red 

Flin   iisted  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead.; 

The  bells  would  riiig  in  Notre  Dame  !' 

Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  hght, 

Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night : 

And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 

That  lamp  shall  burn  imquenchably, 

The  words  that  cleft  Eildou  hills  in  three," 

Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be."'' — 

And   bridled   the   Tweed   with   a   cm-b    of 

Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone, 

stone : 

Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon ; 

B\it  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 

He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook  ; 

And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart 

An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took  ;* 

within. 

And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  wither'd  hwiX 

A  treble  pemmce  must  be  done. 

The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XIV. 

XVIIL 

"  W  hen  IVIichael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 

His  conscience  was  awakened  : 

His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent ; 

He  bethought  him  of  Ms  sinful  deed. 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amam. 

A  nd  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed : 

Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  hi.s  brows,  like  raia 

I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passmg  strength, 

But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

The  words  may  not  again  be  said. 

I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 

That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid ; 

How  the  hgh't  broke  forth  so  gloriously. 

They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy  nave, 

Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 

And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

And  through  the  galleries  fai-  aloof ! 

No  eartlily  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 

XV. 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  hght. 

"  I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 

That  never  mortal  mip;ht  therein  look ; 

Show'd  the  Itfonk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale, 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid. 

Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Wamor'a  mail, 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need  : 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

Ajid  when  that  need  was  jjast  and  o'er, 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

XIX. 

[  buried  liiin  on  St.  Michael's  night, 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay. 

When  the  bell  toll'd  one,  and  the  moon  was 

As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 

bright. 

His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roU'd, 

Ajid  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 

He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 

When  the  Hoor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red. 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 

rhat  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him  wave, 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

T.ike  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea : 

His  left  hand  held  Iiis  Book  of  Might ; 

XVI. 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

"  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread. 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee , 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  1 

High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 

Stran^'e  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd, 

At  wliich  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 

Tbi  banners  waved  without  a  blast" — 

And  all  unruflied  was  liis  face  : 

— StiU  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd 

They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace.* 

one  . — 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 

XX. 

Than  WiUiam  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed  ; 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 

Yet  'somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  his  h.nir  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 

i  See  Appendix,  Note  2D.                 «  Ibid.  Note  2  E. 

he  had  loved  with  brotherly  affection — the  horror  of  Deloraiue 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  F.                  <  Ibid.  Note  2  G. 

and  his  belief  that  the  corpse  frowned,  as  he  withdrew  tht 

-    .         .                                                                                     \ 

magic  volume  from  its  grasp,  are,  in  a  succeeding  part  ni'  lh» 

Ortff. — A  bar  ]r 0711  thevce  the  warrior  took.                           1 

narrative,  circumstances  not  more  happily  c  Qceived  than  ev 

'  "  The  agitation  of  the  monk  at  the  sight  of  the  man  whoin 

quisitely  wrought." — Critical  Review 
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For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

Save  tc  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray.* 

Other  prayer  can  I  none ; 

So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone." — 

VIL 
\gain  on  thr  Knight  look'd  the  Chm-chmaE  old, 

And  as^'ain  he  sighed  heavily ; 
'or  he  had  Iiimself  been  a  warrior  bold, 

And  fought  in  Spaui  and  Italy. 
SjkI  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long 

since  by 
When  liis  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 

high : — 
Now,  slow  and  faint,,  he  led  the  way, 
Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay ; 
Tlie  piUar'd  arches  were  ovqi'  their  head, 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  b"ues  of  the 
dead.' 

VIII. 
Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Ghsten'd  with  the  dew  of  niglit ; 
Nor  lierb,  nor  floweret,  glisteu'd  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
Tlie  Monk  gazed  long  o^i  the  lovely  moon, 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 

Were  dancing  in  the  glf)wing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  ftiir  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start ;' 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  tlie  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door, 
Tliey  enter 'd  now  the  chancel  trdl ; 

Tlie  (hirken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  ])ill!vrfl  lofty  and  light  and  small : 

Tlie  key-stone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aisle, 

Wa--  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille  ; 

The  C4  rbells*  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim ; 

And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  shafts  so  trim, 

*  *!<>«  A[ipe'iilix,  ^fote  X. 

*  Th"  jloistpn"  werf  frfinipnfly  iisefl  as  places  of  sppnlture. 
in  inslRticp  ooenrs  in  Dryljurgh  Al)l)ey,  where  the  cloister  has 
ta  in»':ripli)n,  beai-ing.  Hie  jacet  frater  Jlrchibaldiis. 

*  See  A]  pendix,  Note  Y. 

*  C'orbe/fg,  the  projections  from  which  the  arches  spring, 
Urally  cut  in  a  fantastic  face,  or  mask. 

*  "  With  pUiit/i  ami  with  capital  lloiirish'd  around." 

First  Edition. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  Z.  '  Ibid.  Notc-2  A.  "  Ibid.  Note  -Z  B. 

"  "  lluiiibmj,  Sijittmhiri^,  18<).">. — I  be^an  last  ni^bt  to  read 
Valt'T  Scott's  Lay  of  the  La.-^t  Minstrel,  as  part  of  my  even- 
ii^  readings  to  my  bililren.  I  was  extremely  doli^'lited  by  the 
xMsiical  beauty  of  \inie  jjassages,  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  for 


With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  aroimd,* 
Seem'd  bmidles  of  lances  which  garlauf's   hac 
bound. 


Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  Ixmner  riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  Cliief  of  Otterburne  !" 

And  tliine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale  1' 
O  failing  honors  of  the  dead  1 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  1 

XL 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone' 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  fohaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fahy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wimd, 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  w  jrk  was  done, 
And  chimged  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  samt. 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Fidl  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane, 
And  thi-ew  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain.* 

XIL 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone," — 

(A  Scottish  monai'ch  slept  below) ; 
Thus  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solenm  tone :-  - 

"  I  was  not  .ilways  a  man  of  woe  ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  God  : 
Nf)W,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear, 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear 

XIII. 
"  In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott , 

example,  and  most  of  the  prologues  to  the  cantos.  The  oo* 
tunie,  too,  is  admirable.  The  tone  is  antique;  anil  it  niigoi 
be  read  for  instruction  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  mid 
die  ages."  "  JV0Vi:mber  2,  1805. —  We  are  perfectly  enchanted 
with  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  He  is  surely 
the  man  born  at  last  to  translate  the  Iliad.  Are  not  tne  gooa 
parts  of  his  poem  the  most  Homeric  of  any  thing  in  our  lan- 
guage? There  are  tedious  passages,  and  so  are  llMre  in  Ho- 
mer."— Sir  Jamks  Mackintosh,  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  'iM,  2()!i. 

">  A  large  marble  stone,  in  the  chancel  of  Melrose,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  monument  of  Alexander  II.,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  early  kings  ;  others  say,  it  is  the  resting-place  of  Wal  Wve 
one  of  the  early  abbots,  who  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

n  See  Appendix,  Note  2  C. 
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Heee  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 

The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 

Tlie  Master's  fire  and  courage  fell ; 

"  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  ?" 

Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bt)w'd, 

"  From  Branksome,  I,"  the  warrioi  cried ; 

And,  gaziJig  tiinid  on  the  crowd, 

And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide  : 

He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye, 

For  Brauksome's  Chiefs  had  in  battle  stood, 

If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 

And,  diffident  of  present  praise, 

And  lands  and  Uvings,  many  a  rood. 

Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  then-  souls'  repoM, 

And  how  old  age,  and  wand'ring  long, 

Had  done  his  himd  and  harp  some  wrong. 

IIL 

The  Duchess,  and  her' daughters  fair, 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 

And  every  gentle  lady  there. 

The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 

Each  after  eacli,  in  due  degree, 

With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  mishod, 

Gave  pnuses  to  his  melody  ; 

And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod : 

His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear, 

The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide. 

And  much  they  long'd  the  rest  to  hear. 

Rang  to  the  warrior's  clankmg  stride, 

Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 

Till,  stoopmg  low  his  loftj  crest, 

After  meet  rest,  again  began. 

He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 

And  Ufted  his  barred  aventayle,^ 

r  1  1            I            •111                ^jf              1                 /*       /**■    t          Ti  f                    *                  •       1 

To  hail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary  s  aisle. 

®1)£  £ajj  of  tl)c  Cast  iltinstrd. 

IV. 

* 

"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  ma 

CANTO  SECOND. 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 

And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee 

L 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright,* 

From  sackcloth  couch  the  monk  arose. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

With  toil  his  stiffen'd  limbs  he  rear'd ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  hghtsome  day 

A  himdred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

W  hen  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 

V 

Wlien  the  cold  hght's  uncertain  shower 

And  strangely  on  the  Knight  look'd  he, 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower ; 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide  ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

"  And,  darest  thou,  Warrior  !  seek  to  see 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  ? 

Wlien  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

My  breast,  in  belt  of  h-on  pent. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  hve  and  die  f 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scom'ge  of  thorn , 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

For  thi-eescore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn  • 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  wliile — 

Yet  all  too  Uttle  to  atone 

Tlien  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile  ;' 

For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  knowjj 

And,  home  returnuig,  sootlily  swear. 

Wouldst  thou  thy  every  future  year 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  1 

In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drift, 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 

II. 

Then,  daring  Warrior,  foUow  me !"  - 

Short  h.alt  did  Deloraine  make  there ; 

Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair: 

VL 

With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong. 

"  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 

B.:  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 

Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 

1  "  In  Jie  description  of  Melrose,  which  introduces  the  Seo- 

which  led  to  the  well-known  observation  of  his  jj^ccessor,  mat 

»nd  Canto,  the  reader  will  observe  how  skilfully  the  Author 

he  was  a  sore  saint  for  the  crown. 

talis  in  the  aid  of  sentimental  associations  to  heighten  the  effect 
»f  the  picture  which  he  presents  to  the  eye  " — JkpfRKY. 

•*  The  Buccleuch  family  were  great  benefactors  to  the  Abbey 
of  Melrose.     As  early  as  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  Robert  Scott, 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

Baron  of  Murdieston  and  Rankleburn  (now  Bucelench),  gav« 

'David  I.  of  Scotland,  pnrchasec"  the  reputation  of  sanctity, 
»y  lonnding,  and  li  lerally  endowing,  not  only  the  mon;istery 

to  the  monks  the  lands  of  Hinkery,  in  Ettrick  Forest,  pro  »a 
lute  animm  suce. — Chartulary  of  Melrose,  28th  May,  141^ 

•f  Melrose,  but  tlioso  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  .many  others  ; 

*  Aventayle,  visor  of  the  helmet. 
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Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd ; 
His  breath  came  tliick,  his  head  swam  roond. 
When  tliis  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud : 
With  pyes  averted  prayed  he  ; 
lie  iniu-ht  not  endure  tlie  sight  to  see, 
Of  tlii  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 
^nd  whentne  priest  his  death-prayer  had  pray'd. 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said : — 
"  Xow,  speed  thee  what  thdu  hast  to  do, 
Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue  ; 
For  those,  thou  mayst  not  look  upon, 
Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  !" 
Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  3;)ld  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound  : 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  tlie  dead  man  frown'd  ;' 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  liglit, 
Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  sight. 

XXII. 

W  Len  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb, 

The  night  return'd  in  double  gloom  ; 

For  the  moou  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars  were 

few; 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew, 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
'Tis  said,  as  tlirougli  the  aisles  they  pass'd. 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  -tlu-ough  the  <^loister-galleries  small, 
Which  at  mid-heisjiit  tlwead  the  chancel  wall. 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran, 
Aiivi  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  hoUday, 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be  ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 
"  Now,  liie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  said, 
"  And  when  we  are  on  deatli-bed  laid, 
0  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St.  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done  I" — 
The  Monk  return'd  hun  to  liis  cell, 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell — 
The  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  was  dead  1 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
With  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'd. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  2  H. 

»  A  'nountain  on  the  Border  of  England,  above  Jedburgh. 

'  "  How  lovely  and  exhilarating  is  the  fresh,  eool  moniing 
Bndscupr  which  relievea  the  rc.'mii  after  the  honrure  of  the  spell- 
ua  ded  toinhl'  — Amn^  SJxwaHD. 


XXIV. 

The  Knight   breathed   free   in  the   mor>iiHg 

wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find  : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstone 

gray 
"\i\1iich  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye ; 
For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  preet, 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined. 
Shook,  Ulce  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray ; 
He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  Ught, 
Jjid  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  he  might. 

iXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  gray. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  the  Carter's'  side ; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot's  tide 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbUng  tale, 

And  waken'd  every  flower  that  blows ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale. 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose. 
And  lovelier  thtui  tlie  rose  so  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  fairest  mtud'of  Teviotaale. 

XXVI. 

Wliy  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake,* 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie ; 
And  the  silken  knots,  wliich  in  hurry  she  would 
make. 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie ; 
"Wliy  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  arovmd. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stah ; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-hound. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  liis  Ian ; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone, 
Why  is  not  the  watclmian's  bugle  olown  ? 

XXVII. 
The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  drea.1. 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread  ■ 
The  lady  caresses  the  rough  blood-nound. 
Lest  his  voice  should  walcen  the  casUe  rociid; 
The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blowii. 
For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son ; 
And  she  glides  through  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

hght 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight 

4  "  How    true,   sweet,   and   original   is  this   description  0( 
Margaret — the   trembling    haste    with   which  she  attires  h«» 
self,   descends,    tfud    si/seds   to    the    bower!" — Am>a 
WARD. 


exirro  u. 
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XXVIII. 
The  Knight  and  ladye  fau'  are  met, 
And  uuder  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set. 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  taU ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 
And  dhe,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  hvelier  red  ; 
Whexi  the  half  sigh  her  sweUingrbieast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest; 
WTien  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare  1 

XXIX. 
And  nowf,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 
ifou  listen  to  my  muistrelsy ; 
Your  waving  locks  ye  backwai'd  throw. 
And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow ; 
Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale. 
Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire, 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  ■expire, 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  slie  sigh'd, 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid  ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoim,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be 

XXX. 

Adas !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vaia  1 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain; 

Its  hghtness  would  my  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old, 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold ; 

I  may  not,  must  not,  smg  of  love. 

XXXI. 
Beneath  an  oaJc,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld. 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  courser  held,* 
And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear : 

»  See  Appendix,  Noto  2  I. 

9  The  idea  of  the  imp  domesticating  himself  with  the  first 
person  he  met,  and  snbjectinj;  himself  to  that  one's  authority, 
ii  perfectly  consonant  to  old  opinions.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  play 
IsT  "  The  Devil  is  an  jiss,"  has  founded  the  Leading  incident 
»f  that  comedy  upon  this  article  of  the  popular  creed.  A 
fiond,  styled  Pug,  is  ambitious  for  figuring  in  i.he  world,  and 
netitions  his  siperior  for  permission  to  exhibit  himself  upon 
Wrth.  The  devil  grants  him  a  day-rule,  but  clogs  it  with  this 
/tndition,— 

"  Satan — Only  thus  more,  I  bind  you 
.  fo  serve  the  first  man  that  von  meet :  and  him 


That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  mim, 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  lum  ran 

Tlu-ough  all  the  Btirder,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  wlien  the  Baron  a-hunting  rode 
Through  Reedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod, 

He  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Lost !  lost  1  lost  f 

And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss'd, 
A  leap,  of  thhty  feet  and  three, 

Made  from  tlie  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 

Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  hghted  at  Lord  Cranstoim's  knee. 

Lord  Cranstoim  was  some  whit  dismay'd; 

'Tis  said  tliat  five  good  miles  he  rade, 
To  rid  him  of  his  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwat f  ran  fciiU 
And  the  D^sarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

xxxn. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said : 
This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid  ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke, 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock : 
Ajid  oft  .■i])art  liis  arms  he  toss'd. 
And  often  rnutter'd  "  Lost !  lost !  lost  1" 
He  was  waspish,  arch  and  htherhe,' 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he  • 
And  he  of  liis  service  was  full  fain ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 

An  it  had  not  been  for  Itis  mhiistry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin- Page. 

XXXIIL 

For  the  Barcjn  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Chapel  of  the  Lowes ; 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gather'd  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  comms»ad  :* 

The  trystuig  place  was  Newark  lee, 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain, 
And  thither  come  Jolm  of  Thirlestane, 
And  tliither  ctmie  WQham  of  Deloraine 

They  were  three  himdred  spear* 

I'll  shovf  you  now  ;  observe  him,  follow  him  , 
But,  once  engaged,  there  you  must  stay  and  fix 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  same  play,   Pug  alludes 
spnreness  of  his  diet.     Mr.  Scott's  goblin,  though  "w 
arch,  and  litherlie,"  proves  a  faithful  and  honest  retain 
the  lord,  into  whose  service  he  had  introduced  himself, 
sort  of  inconsistency  seems  also  to  form  a  prominent  partof  thi 
diabolic   cnaracter.      Thus,   in  the  romances   of   the   Round 
Table,  we  find   Merlin,  the  son  of  a  devil,   exerting  himself 
most  zealously  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  King  Arthur,  the  chastiser  of  wrongs,  auJ 
the  scourge  of  the  iimdels. 

3  See  Appendix.  Note  2  EL.. 
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• 

Through  Douglas-burn,  up  Yarrow  stream,' 

And  that  I  might  not  smg  of  love  ? — 

Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleain. 

How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme. 

They  came  to  St.  Mary's  hike  ere  day ; 

That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream, 

But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Baron  away. 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove  1 

rhey  burn'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage, 

How  could  I  name  love's  very  name 

\nd  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin-Page. 

Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame ! 

XXXIV. 

II. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 

In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed  ; 

A-s  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 

In  war,  he  motmts  the  warrior's  steed  • 

The  Bai  an's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 

As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 

Li  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

The  Dwarf  waves  liis  long  lean  arm  on  higli. 

Love  rules  the  court,  tlie  camp,  the  grove, 

And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly ; 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 

No  time  was  tlien  to  vow  or  sigli. 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

Fair  Margaret  thi-ough  the  hazel  grove, 

Flew  like  the  stai-tled  cushat-dove  :* 

in. 

The  Dwarf  the  sthrup  held  and  rein ; 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween, 

Vaidted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain. 

Wliile,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 

And,  pondermg  deep  that  morning's  scene, 

He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthorn  greea 

Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill. 

And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hiU 

"Whtle  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthen'd  tale, 

llie  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  fad : 

A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 

FuU  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 

That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray. 

And  gave  the  witlier'd  hand  of  age 

Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splaslied  with  clay 

A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine, 

His  armor  red  with  many  a  stain: 

The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 

He  seem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 

He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high, 

As  if  he  liad  ridden  the  Uve-long  night ; 

And,  while  the  big  drop  fiU'd  his  eye. 

For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long, 

And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 

IV. 

The  attending  maidens  smil'd  to  see 

But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 

How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 

When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 

The  precious  juite  the  Minstrel  quaif'd; 

He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baion's  crest;* 

And  he,  embolden'd  by  the  drauglit. 

Fur  liis  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 

Look'd  gayly  back  to  them,  and  laugh'd- 

Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and  high. 

The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 

That  mark'd  the  foemen's  feudal  hate ; 

Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul; 

For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 

A  hveUer,  lighter  prelude  ran. 

Gave  signal  soon- of  dire  debate. 

Ere  thue  his  tale  again  began. 

Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know 

That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe. 

And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  around, 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 

Sl)c  £aa  of  tl)e  Cast  ilTmstra. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

CANTO  THIRIi. 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer ; 
The  prayer  was  to  liis  patron  saint, 

L 

Tlie  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 

And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old. 

Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigli'd  nor  prh,j  J, 

And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 

Nor  sauit,  nor  ladye,  call'd  to  aid ; 

And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 

But  he  stfxip'd  liis  head,  and  cuuch'd  hia  spea» 

And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dead. 

And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 

Bee  notes  on  The  Douglas  Tragedy  in   the   Minstrelsy, 

»  The  crest  of  the  Cranstonns.  in  allusion  *o  their  name,  tk 

•i.  iii.  p.  3.— Ed. 

crane  dormant,  holiliiif;  a  stone  in  his  fooi,,  with  an  em]inali« 

*Vo»d-|>igeon. 

border  motto,    Thou  shall  want  ere  I  loa*. 
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The  moeting  of  those  champions  proud 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand, 

Se(^m'd  hke  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 

Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 

. 

With  the  Borderer's  cm-died  gore ; 

VI. 

A  moment  then  th^  volume  spread. 

Stem  was  ihe  dirt  the  Borderer  lent  1 

And  one  short  spell  thereiii  he  read : 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 

It  had  much  of  glamour'  might, 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail, 

Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  Imiglit , 

Ami  liis  plumes  went  scattering  ou  the  gale; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 

Tke  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

Bat  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail 

A  sheeling'  seem  a  palace  large. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail ; 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youtSi— 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton,  past, 

All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth.* 

Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last. — 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast, 

X. 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

He  had  not  read  another  spell. 

Down  went  tlie  steed,  the  girtlihig  broke, 

When  on  liis  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 

Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain. 

The  Baron  onward  pass'd  his  course ; 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

Nor  knew — so  giddy  roll'd  his  Vjram — 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd, 

His  foe  lay  stretch' d  upon  the  plain. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more, 

VII. 

"  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  I" — 

But  when  he  rein'd  his  courser  round, 

No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 

And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  gi-ound 

Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry ; 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay, 

The  clasps,  though  smeared  with  ChristioE  ;/«« 

He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay. 

He  hid  it  miderneath  his  cloak. — 

And  tend  liint  in  his  doubtful  state, 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke. 

And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive  ; 

His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved  • 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive.* 

For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 

"  This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay : 

XL 

No  longer  here  myself  may  stay  ; 

Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd, 

Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away. 

To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 

ybort  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 

■ 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 

VIII. 

He  led  him  mto  Branksome  Hall, 

Away  m  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 

TJJie  Goblin  Page  behind  abode  ; 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 

His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood, 

There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 

Though  small  liis  pleasure  to  do  good. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower, 

As  the  corslet  off  lie  took. 

Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower ; 

The  dwarf  espif^d  the  Mighty  Book ! 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  f  [)re»dl, 

Much  he  marveU'd  a  knight  of  pride, 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opened, 

Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  sliould  ride :' 

He  had  laid  liim  on  her  very  bed. 

He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound, 

Wliate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,' 

Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

Was  always  done  maliciously ; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  grouri 

IX. 

And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the  wooQrl 

The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp : 

XIL 

For  when  the  first  he  had  imdone, 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court. 

It -closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

He  spied  the  fair  young  chUd  at  sport : 

rhose  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood ; 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Ij. 

'  A  shepherd's  hot.              *  See  Appondix,  Note  2  M, 

*  Ma^cal  falnnon 

6  Ibid.  Note  2  N.                  •  Magic 
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For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood, 

At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd. 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

But  still  in  act  to  spring  ; 

Scem'd  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 

"When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade, 

Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 

And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay'd, 

Oil  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string  ; 

t>aw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "  Shoot  not,  hoy  ! 

Ho  1  shoot  not,  Edward— 'Tis  a  boy  !" 

XIII. 

Be  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell, 

XVI. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook; 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood, 

The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell,' 

And  check'd  liis  fellow's  surly  mood, 

And  his  own  elvish  sluijje  he  took. 

And  quell'd  the  ban-dog's  ire : 

Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde. 

He  was  an  English  yeoman  good. 

lie  bad  crippled  the  joints  c  f  the  noble  child ; 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 

Or,  with  his  fingers  long  and  lean, 

Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer 

Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen : 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 

Hut  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread, 

With  hand  more  true,  aiid  eye  more  clew 

And  also  his  power  was  limited ; 

No  archer  bended  bow. 

So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 

His  coal-black  hah-,  shorn  round  and  clos«i, 

And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 

Set  off  his  sun-burn'd  face : 

The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd, 

Old  England's  sign,  St.  George's  cross. 

And  laugh'd,  and  shouted,  "  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 

His  barret-cap  did  grace ; 

His  bugle-horn  liung  by  liis  side. 

XIV. 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied; 

Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change. 

And  liis  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear 

And  frighten'd  as  a  child  might  be, 

Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer 

At  the  Avild  yell  and  visage  strange. 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramar3'e, 

XVH. 

Tlie  cliild,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 

His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower  ; 

Reach'd  scant  ly  to  his  knee  ; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace. 

And,  at  his^belt,  of  arrows  keen 

He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay, 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he  ; 

He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  face, 

His  buckler,  scarce  in  breadth  a  span, 

Glare  from  some  tliicket  on  Ids  way. 

No  larger  fence  had  he  ; 

Tims,  starting  oft,  he  journey'd  on, 

He  never  counted  lum  a  man. 

And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 

Would  strike  below  the  knee  :* 

For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 

His  slacken'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 

The  farther  still  he  went  astray, — 

And  the  leash,  that  was  his  blood-hound  s  oand 

Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 

Ring  to  the  baymg  of  a  hound. 

XVIIL 

• 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  cliild  h<u-m. 

XV. 

But  held  him  with  liis  powerful  arm. 

And  hark  !  and  hark !  the  deep-mouthed  bark 

That  lie  might  neither  figlit  nor  flee , 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  niglier : 

For  the  Red-Cross  spied  he. 

Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound, 

The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 

His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  tlio  ground, 

"  Now,  by  St.  George,"  the  archer  cries. 

And  liis  red  eye  shot  fire. 

"  Edward,  methinks  we  liave  a  prize  ! 

Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  he, 

This  boy's  fiiir  face,  and  coiu-age  free. 

He  flew  at  him  right  fiiriouslie. 

Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree." 

I  Ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 

Th«  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy, 

XIX. 

WJien,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire. 

"  Yqp  !  I  am  come  of  high  degree, 

His  wet  cheek  glow'd  'twixt  fear  and  ire  ! 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Buccleuch ; 

He  faced  the  blood -hoimd  manfuUy, 

And  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

And  held  lii.s  little  bat  on  liigh  ; 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue ! 

•^o  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 

For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speod 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  2  0 

'               a  See  Appendix,  Note  2  P 
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And  William  o:  Doloraine,  g^ood  at  need, 

XXIIL 

And  every  Scott  frcMii  Esk  to  Tweed  ; 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 

And  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go, 

And  with  a  charm  she  stanch  d  the  blood  •* 

Despite  thy  arrows,  and  thy  bow, 

She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound : 

•'U  h-\Te  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow  !" — 

No  longer  by  his  couch*  she  stood  ; 
But  ^e  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 

XX. 

And  wash'd  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 

*  Gramercy  for  thy  good  will,  fair  boy  1 

And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er.* 

My  mijid  was  rever  set  so  high  ; 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance, 

Bnt  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan, 

Whene'er  she  turn'd  it  romid  and  round 

A  nu  art  the  son  of  such  a  man, 

Twisted  as  if  she  gall'd  his  wound. 

- 

And  ever  comest  to  thy  command, 

Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  or- 

That he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound, 

der  ; 

Witliin  the  com'se  of  a  night  and  day. 

My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand. 

Full  long  she  toil'd ;  for  she  did  rue 

Thault  make  them  work  upon  the  Border. 

Alishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 

Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 

For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see  ; 

XXIV." 

I  tliink  our  work  is  well  begun. 

So  pass'd  the  day — tlie  evening  fell. 

Whei'  we  have  taken  thy  fatlier's  soa" 

'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 

XXL 

^The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm 

Although  the  child  was  led  away, 

E'en  the  rude  watcliman,  on  the  tower, 

In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay, 

Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour. 

For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 

Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 

And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy, 

The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

He  wrought  the  castle  much  iJ'j'oy. 

On  the  liigh  turret  sitting  lone. 

The  comrades  of  the  young  Puccleuch 

She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone  •, 

He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  arc'  rvorchrew  ; 

Touch'd  a  wQd  note,  and  all  between 

Nay,  some  of  them  ho  w.jJnigh  slew. 

Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 

He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  sibfen  tire, 

Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band, 

And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire, 

Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 

He  hghted  tlie  match  of  his  bandelier,' 

Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 

And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbutecr." 

For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said, 

Tlie  mLschief  that  the  U'-chin  made. 

XXV. 

Till  many  of  the  castle  g  ^ess'd. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 

That  the  yomig  Baron  was  possess'd  ! 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken. 

And,  spreadiug  broad  its  wavering  light, 

XXII. 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 

"Well  I  ween  the  charm  he  held 

•    Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ? — 

The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispell'd ; 

0,  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  I 

But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten'd  breatb. 

To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  1 

Ml  ich  she  wonder'd  to  find  liim  lie, 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretch'd  along ; 

XXV  L 

She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 

The  Warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 

Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper  wrong; 

And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long. 

Because,  despite  her  precept  dread, 

TiU,  at  the  liigh  and  haughty  sound. 

Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read , 

Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  aroimd 

But  tlie  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood. 

The  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  halL 

And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 

Bandelier  belt  for  carrying  ainmonition 
»  Hackbuteer,  musketeer. 

8  "  As  another  illustration  of  the  prodigious  imprOTemenl 
which  the  style  of  the  old  romance  is  capahle  of  receiving  from 
a   more   liberal   admixture  of  pathetic  sentiments    ind  gentle 

Be«  Appendix,  Note  2  d. 

affections,  we  insert   the   following  passage  [Stanzas  xxiv   to 

•  (bill.  Note  3  R. 

xxvii.],  where  the  effuct  of  the  picture  is  finely  assiile""   vw  tb« 
contra-st  of  iti    wo  ro-uaartxaenta."  — Jevfrky. 
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Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 

Each  from  each  the  signal  cauglit ; 

Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared ; 

Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight, 

Ai^d  helnis  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 

As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 

Were  in  the  bl;iz(!  half-seen,  half-lost ; 

Tliey  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tarn,* 

And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 

Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ;' 

Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

On  many  a  cairn's*  gray  pyramid. 

Where  urns  of  mighty  cliiefs  he  hid  ; 

xxvii. 

Till  high  Dimedin  che  blazes  saw, 

Tl'.e  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 

From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law ; 

Was  reddeu'd  by  the  torches'  glare, 

And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order, 

Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud, 

That  all  should  bowne°  them  for  the  Bordei 

And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud  : — 

"  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale'  of  fire, 

XXX. 

And  tliree  are  kindling  on  Priesthaugliswire ; 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

Ride  out,  ride  out, 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel ; 

The  foe  to  scout ! 

The  castle-bell,  with  baclnvard  clang. 

Mount,  mount  for  Branksome,"  every  man  I 

Sent  forth  the  larimi  peal ; 

Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan, 

Was  frequent  heard  the  h<*avy  jar. 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout — 

Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 

Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale  ; 

Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower. 

For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 

To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 

Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. — 

Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard, 

Piide,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  hfe  1 

And  watchword  from  the  sleepless  ward ; 

And  warn  the  Warder  of  the  strife. 

While,  wearied  by  the  endles§  din. 

Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 

Blood-hound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  witbia 

Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  fiiends  to  raise."* 

XXXL 

XXVIIT. 

Tlie  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil, 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 

Shared  the  gray  Seneschal's  liigh  toil, 

Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  ; 

Wliile  loud  tlie  liarness  rung, 

Cheer'd  the  young  knights,  and  council  Siige 

As  to  their  seats,  with  clamor  dread, 

Held  with  the  cliiefs  of  riper  age. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung: 

No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 

And  tramphng  hoofs,  and  iron  coats, 

Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught, 

And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes. 

Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought. 

And  out !  and  0ut  1 

Some  said,  tliat  there  were  thousands  ten ; 

In  hasty  route, 

And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  nau'^ltt 

riie  horsemen  gallop'd  forth ; 

But  Leven  clans,  or  Tynedale  men. 

Dispt:rsing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

Wlio  came  to  gather  in  black-mail ;'" 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north, 

And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail. 

To  view  their  coming  enemies, 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 

And  warn  then-  vassals  and  alUcB. 

So  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away. 

And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 

XXTX. 

Tlie  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand,* 
Awaked  tlie  need-fire's'  slimabering  brand. 

And  ruddy  blush'd  tlie  heaven: 

F(jr  a  slieet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 

Cea.sed  the  high  sound — the  listening  tlirong 

Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky, 

Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song; 

All  flaring  and  uneven  ; 

And  marvel  nmch,  in  Iielpless  iige. 

And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 

So  liard  slioukl  be  liis  pilgrimage. 

From  lieight,  and  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen; 

Had  he  no  friend — no  daughter  dear, 

Each  with  warlike  ticUngs  fraught ; 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer ; 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  2  S. 

6  JVced-fre,  beacon. 

•'  jMountfor  liranksome  wa.s  the  gathering  word  of  the  Scott«. 

«  Tarn,  a  mountain  lake. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  T. 

'  Karn,  a  Scottish  eagle.         «  See  Appendix,  Nota  S  0 

•  '•  We  absolu  ■>'y  lee  the  fires  kindling,  one  after  another,  in 

•  Bowne,  make  ready. 

••  following  animated  deacript'   ">." — Annual  Jievieu),  1804. 

"1  Protection  money  exacted  by  freebooteit. 
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>fo  son  to  be  his  father's  stay, 
Aiid  guide  him  ou  the  rugged  waj  ? 
"  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  dead !" — 
Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  liis  head, 
Ajid  busied  himself  the  strings  withal, 
'o  liide  the  tear  that  fain  would  faU.  . 
In  solenui  measure,  soft  and  slow, 
Ao-ose  a  father's  notes  of  woe.' 


die  £a2  of  tlj£  Cast  ilVinstrel. 


CANTO  FOUETH. 


I. 

Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more , 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  sliore ;' 
Where'er  thou  wuid'st,  by  dale  oi  lull, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  born, 
Since  first  they  roU'd  upon  the  Twood,* 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

IL 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow, 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime 

It"!  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  sfiU  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy, 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee.* 

'  "  Nothing  can  excal  the  simple  concise  pathos  of  the 
•lose  ot  this  Cunto— nor  the  touching  picture  of  tlie  B;ird  when, 
with  assumoil  business,  he  tries  to  conceal  real  sorrow.  How 
well  the  poet  understands  the  art  of  contrast — and  how  judi- 
ciously it  is  exerted  in  the  exordium  of  the  next  Canto,  wliere 
oiT  mourning  sympathy  is  exchanged  for  the  thrill  of  pleas- 
nie!" — Ansa  SEWARn. 

'  "  Whst  luxury  of  sound  in  this  line  !"-  Anna  Seward. 

s  Orio  ■  -"  Since  first  they  rolled  their  wny  to  Tweed." 

4  The  VscotHit  of  Dundee,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Killicrankie. 

s  "  Some  oi  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  poem  are 
Uiose  in  which  the  author  drops  the  husiriess  of  his  story  to 
moralize,  and  apply  to  his  own  situation  the  images  and  reflec- 
tions it  has  si'ggested.  After  concluding  one  Canto  with  an 
account  of  the  warlike  array  which  was  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  English  invaders,  he  0|iens  the  succeeding  one 
with  the  following  beautiful  verses,  (Stanzas  i.  and  ii,) 

"  Thsie  are  several  other  detached  passages  of  equal  beauty  ,8 

e  No  one  will  ilissent  from  Ihis,  who  reads,  in  parti'-iilar,  ihe  first  two 
tnd  ha;trt-j!owin^  Htiujlas  of  Canto  VI — now^  by  associatioti  of  the  past, 
vande-flU  the  more  affecting    -Ep 


'Wliy,  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade, 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid  ! — 
Enougli — he  died  the  death  of  fame ; 
Enough— he  died  with  conquering  Grseine. 

III. 

Now  over  Border,  dale  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread 
For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountain  cell. 

The  peasant  left  liis  lowly  shed.' 
The  frighten'd  flocks  and  herds  were  peat 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement ; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropp'd  the  tear, 
Willie  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers,  the  watchman's  ejt 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy, 
Which,  curling  ui  the  rising  sim, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun.' 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gate-ward  cried— 
"  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood : 
Watt  Tinliim,'  from  the  Liddel-side, 
Comes  wading  tlu-ough  the  flood."' 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  was  but  last  St.  Barnabright 
Tliey  sieged  liim  a  whole  summer  night, 
But  fled  at  morning :  well  they  knew, 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower, 
Th.at  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower ; 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gate-wai^d  said, 
"  I  think  'twiU  prove  a  Warden-Raici"" 


While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman ' 
Enter'd  the  echomg  barbican. 


which  might  be  quoted  in  prool  of  the  effect  which  is  ptodncet 
by  tills  dramatic  interference  of  the  narrator." — JkffRKY. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  2  V 

e  Ibid.  Note  2  VV.  •  Ibid   Note  2  X. 

10  "  And  when  they  cam  to  Branksome  ha 
They  shouted  a'  baith  loud  and  hie, 
Till  up  and  spak  him  auld  Buccleuch, 

Said^'  VVhae's  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me  V 
'  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer,  o'  the  fair  Do'dhead, 
And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be,'  "  &c. 

Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  8 

11  An  inroad  commanded  by  the  Warden  in  person. 

12  "  The  dawn  displays  the  smok^f  ravaged  fields,  and  shejr 
herds,  with  their  fiocks,  dying  before  the  storm.  Tiding! 
brought  by  a  tenant  of  tlie  lamily,  not  used  to  seek  a  sheltei 
on  light  occasions  of  alarm,  disclose  the  strength  and  objeo* 

!   of  the  invaders.     This  man  is  a  cliaracter  of  a  lower  and  of  ■ 

j   rougher  cast   than   Deloraine.     The  portrait  of  the   rude  »• 

tainer  is  sketched  with  the  same  masterly  baud.     Here,  ugain, 

Mr.  Scott  has  trod  in  tlie  footsteps  of  ti>e  old  romanuen,  who 
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He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 

Tkat  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag,' 

Coold  bound  like  any  Billliope  stag.^ 

It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain ; 

A  half-clotlied  serf  was  aU  their  train; 

His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd. 

Of  silvt^r  brooch  and  bracelet  proud,* 

Laugh'd  to  lier  friends  among  the  crowd. 

Ue  was  of  stature  passing  tall, 

But  sparely  form'tl,  and  lean  withal ; 

A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow  ; 

A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow, 

On  lus  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung; 

A  border  axe  beliind  was  slung ; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  dyed  with  gore  ; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strength, 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VL 

Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tmlinn  show 

Tlie  tittkigs  of  the  Enghsh  foe  : — 

"  Belted  Will  Howard '  is  marching  here. 

And  hot  Lord  Dacre,*  with  many  a  spear, 

And  all  the  German  hackbut-men,'' 

Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten : 

They  cross'd  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour. 

And  burn'd  my  Uttle  lonely  tower : 

Tlie  fiend  receive  then-  souls  therefor ! 

It  had  not  been  burnt  tliis  year  and  more. 

Barn-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 

Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight ; 

But  I  was  chased  the  Uvelong  night. 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Graeme, 

Fast  upon  my  traces  came. 

Until  I  turn'd  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  tlie  bog, 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright — 

I  had  liim  long  at  high  despite : 

He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastern's  night." 

VII. 
Now  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale ; 

ierjint  not  themselves  to  the  display  of  a  few  personages  who 
iliilli  over  the  stage  on  stately  stilts,  but  usually  reflect  all 
U-e  rarietiea  of  character  that  marked  the  era  to  which  they 
Iw'ong.  The  interesting  example  of  maiinws  thus  preserved 
10  a>  11  not  tre  oniy  advantage  which  results  Iroin  this  pecu- 
liv  ilrittur*  of  their  plan.  It  is  this,  amongst  other  oircum- 
I  inceii,  wh  -\\  enables  them  to  carry  us  along  with  them, 
•  ,  ]er  I  know  not  what  species  of  fascin.ation,  and  to  make 
tut  as  it  were,  credulous  spectators  of  their  most  extravagant 
•ceiid«.     In  t'lis  they  seon  to  resemble  the   painter,  wlio,  in 

je  delineation  of  a  battle,  while  ne  places  the  adverse  heroes 
ef  the  day  combating  in  the  front,  takes  care  to  fill  his  bach- 
^ound  with  subor(lin.ate  figures,  whose  ajip.^arance  adds  at 
»nce   both  spirit  and  an  air  of  probability  to  tlie  scene." — 

VHtieaJ  Rrvirw    1805. 
'  The  broken  ^onnd  in  a  b};'. 


As  far  as  they  could  judge  ly  ken, 

Three  hom's  would  bring  to  Teviot's  striiod 
Three  thousand  armed  EngUshmeja — ■ 

Meanwliile,  fuU  many  a  warlike  band 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in,  their  Gliief 's  defence  to  aid. 

There  was  saddling  and  mouutmg  in  haste, 

There  was  prickmg  o'er  moor  and  loa ; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting-place 

Was  but  hghtly  held  of  his  gaye  lad)  e 

VIII. 

From  fiiir  St.  Mary's  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamescleugh's  dusky  height 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
Tlie  tressured  fleur-de-luce  he  chums. 
To  wreath  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Encamp'd  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave, 

For  faith  'mid  feudal  jars; 
Wliat  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Would  march  to  southern  wars ; 
And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn. 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 
Hence  liis  liigh  motto  sliines  reveal'd — 
"  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field.* 

IX. 

An  aged  Knight,  to  danger  steel'd. 

With  niiuiy  a  moss-trooper,  came  on  ; 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield. 

Without  the  bend  of  Miu'dieston."' 
Wide  lay  liis  lands  round  Oakwood  tower, 
And  wide  round  haimted  Castle-Ower : 
High  (jver  Borthwick's  mountain  flood, 
His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  stood ; 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  plunder'd  England  low ; 
His  bold  retainers'  daily  food, 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  bio  id. 
Marauding  chief !  his  sole  delight 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Y. 

s  Bondsman. 

*  As  the  BordereiB  were  indifTeren  dbout  the  furni-uie  i 
their  habitations,  so  much  exposed  lO  be  burned  and  pljD 
dered,  they  were  proportionally  anxious  to  display  splendor  in 
decorating  and  ornamenting  their  female*. — See  Lksi.ey  ii 
Moribus  JJmitaneorum. 

0  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Z. 

«  Ibid.  Note  3  A. 

'  Musketeere.     See  Appendix,  Note  3  B. 

B  Tiie  four  last  lines  of  stanza  vii.  are  not  in  the  lit  Br^ctJM 
—Ed. 

B  See  Appendix,  Note  3  C 

>o  Ibid.  Note  3  D. 
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The  moonlight  raid,  th*^  morning  fight ; 
Not  eveu  the  Flower  of  Yarrow's  charms, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  sputn'd  at  rest, 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  press' d, 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  wliitc  as  Duilay's  spotless  snow; 

Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 
Before  th(>ir  father's  band ; 

A  braver  knight  than  Hiirden's  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand.' 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band,' 

Came  trooping  down  the  TodshawhiU ; 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 
Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale. 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale. — 
Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair, 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  Earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood, 
The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rude ; 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  hege  lord. 
The  Earl  into  fair  Eskdale  came, 
Homage  and  seignory  to  claim : 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard  a  heriot*  he  sought, 
Saying,  "Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassal  ought." 
— "  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white^steed. 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 
,  Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow, 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou." — 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire, 
liU  so  highly  blazed  the  Eeattison's  ire, 
But  that  the  Earl  the  flight  had  ta'en, 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur, 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  nuur ; 
And  it  fell  down  a  weary  wight. 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XL 

The  Earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see, 
Full  fam  avenged  would  he  be. 
In  haste  to  Branksome's  Lord  he  spoke, 
Saying — "  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold. 
All  Eskdale  I'll  seU  thee,  to  have  and  hold 
Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 
If  thou  leavest  on  Eske  a  landed  man ; 

1  See,  besides  the  note  on  this  stanza,  one  in  the  Border 
Minstre\sj'  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  respecting  Wat  of  Harden,  the  Au- 
thor's ancestor. 

A  latirical  piece,  entitled  "The  Town  Eclogue,"  which 
pade  much  noise  in  Edinburgh  sliortl)  alter  the  appearance  of 
tie  .W^n3tre/sy,  has  these  lines  : — 

"  A  modern  author  spends^  a  hundred  leaves. 
To  prove  his  ancestors  notorious  thieves  " — Bn 


But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone, 

For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escaj)e  upon." 

A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 

Down  he  flimg  him  the  purse  of  gold  ; 

To  Eskdale  soon  he  sptu-r'd  amain. 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta'un. 

He  left  liis  merrymen  in  the  midst  of  the  lull, 

And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  stiU ; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain, 

To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  aU  liis  tram. 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said : — 

"  Know  thou  me  for  thy  Hege-lord  and  head  • 

Deal  not  with  me  as  vi^ith  Morton  tame, 

For  Scotts  play  best  at  tlie  roughest  game. 

Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 

Thy  bonny  wliite  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue. 

If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 

Eskdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in  mind." 

XIL 
LoucUy  the  Beattison  laughed  in  scorn ; 
"  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot, 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott. 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot, 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot." — 
He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse. 
That  the  dun  deer  started  at  fair  Craikcinss; 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear, 
Tlirough  the  gray  mountain-mist  there  did  lancei 

appear ; 
And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din. 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  PentouE-linn, 
And  all  liis  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock, 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galhard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  cliieftain  drew, 
Ami  he  bore  the  Galhard  through  and  tlu-ough ; 
Where  the  Beattisons'  blood  mix'd  with  the  rill, 
The  GalUard's-Haugh  men  caU  it  still. 
The  Scotts  have  scatter'd  the  Beattison  clan. 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  lantled  man.  - 
The  valley  of  Eske,  from  the  moutli  to  the  souroe 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bomiy  white  LtTse. 

XIIL 
Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came, 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name ; 
From  Yarrow-cleugh  to  Himlhaugh-swair,* 

3  Stanzas  x.  xi.  xii.  were  not  in  the  first  Edition. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  E. 

The  feudal  superior,  in  certain  cases,  wa.s  entitled  t* 
best  horse  of  the  vassal,  in  came  of  Heriot,  or  Herezeld. 

6  Thi?  and  the  three  folio  nring  lines  are  not  in   4e  first  Mi 
tion. — Ed. 
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From  "Woodhouselie  to  Cliester-glen. 

And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 

Troop'd  man  aud  horse,  and  bow  and  spear ; 

Yet,  a.s  he  ran,  he  yeU'd  for  pain ; 

Their  gathering  word  was  Belleuden,'* 

And  Watt  of  Tmhnu,  much  aghast. 

And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 

Rode  back  to  Br:uiks6rae  fiery  fast. 

To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

Tlie  Ladye  mai'k'd  the  aids  come  in> 

XVL 

And  liigh  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood, 

She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend, 

•     That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and  wood 

That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend, 

And  martial  murmurs,  from  below, 

Ard  learu  to  face  his  foes. 

Proclaim'd  the  approaching  southern  foe. 

'  TL3  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 

Tlu-ough  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff, 

Were  Border  pipes  and*bugles  blown ; 

And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 

The  coursers'  neighing  he  could  ken. 

Tlie  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 

A  measured  tread  of  marcliing  men ; 

Tlie  red-cross,  on  a  southern  breast, 

While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum, 

Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest : 

The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum ; 

Thou,  Wliitslade,  shalt  teach  him  his  weapon  to 

And  bamiers  tall,  of  crmison  sheen, 

wield, 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 

And  o'er  him  hold  his  father's  shield." 

And,   glistening   through  the   hawthorns 

green. 

XIV. 

Shine  hehn,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 

Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 

XVIL 

He  counterfeited  childish  f(!ar, 

Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground. 

And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear. 

Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round; 

And  moan'd  and  plain'd  m  mamier  wild. 

Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast. 

The  attend-ants  to  the  Ladye  told. 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 

Some  fairy,  sm-e,  had  changed  the  cluld, 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 

That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 

Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 

Tlien  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame ; 

To  back  aud  guard  the  archer  band. 

She  blush'd  blood-red  for  very  shame : — 

Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand  : 

"Hence  I  ere  the  clan  his  famtness  view; 

A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 

Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch! — 

With  kirtles  wliite  and  crosses  red, 

Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 

Array'd  beneath  the  bamier  tall 

To  Raugleburn's  lonely  side. — 

That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conqtier'd  wall ; 

Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 

And  minstrels,  as  they  march'd  in  order. 

That  coward  should  e'er  be  son  of  mine  1" 

Play'd,  "  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  ihl 

"Border" 

XV.        , 

A  heavy  task  "Watt  Tuilinn  had, 

XVIIL 

To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 

Beliind  the  English  bill  knd  bow, 

Soon  as  the  palfi-ey  felt  the  weight 

Tlie  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight. 

Moved  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array, 

He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain. 

By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 

Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 

Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhmtj, 

It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  niickle  toil 

Aud  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 

To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile ; 

The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword, 

But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd, 

They  knew  no  country,  own'd  no  lord  :' 

Tlie  elf,  amid  the  running  stream. 

Tliey  were  nf>t  arm'd  like  England's  sons. 

Hifl  figure  changed,  Uke  form  in  dream. 

But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns ; 

And  fled,  ami  .shouted,  "  Lost  1  lost  I  lost  1" 

Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broider'd  o'er, 

Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh'd, 

And  morsing-horns'  and  scarfs  they  wore 

But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 

Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 

Whistled  from  startled  Tinliim's  yew. 

Tlie  warriors  in  the  escalade ; 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  tlu-ough  and  through 

All,  as  they  march'd,  in  rugged  tongue. 

Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 

Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  F. 

1  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  6.                     >  Fowder-flaikk 
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XIX. 
But  louder  still  the  clamor  grew, 
1      And  louder  still  the  mmstrek  blew, 
Wheu,  froiii  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  cliivalry  ; 
His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear, 
Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear : 
There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  anus  was  seen ; 
With  favor  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 
Memorial  of  liis  ladye-love. 
So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array, 
Till  full  thtir  lengthen'd  hues  display ; 
Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand, 
And  cried,  "  St.  George,  for  merry  England !'"' 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow ; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan ; 
Falcon  and  culver,"  on  each  tower, 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 
And  flasliing  armor  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  wliu-ls  of  sable  smoke, 
Where  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd  lilve  a  witch's  caldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  faU, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal 

XXI. 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 
His  wliite  beard  o'er  liis  breast-plate  spread ; 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat, 
He  ruled  liis  eager  courser's  gait ; 
•    Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  prance, 
And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance : 
In  sign  of  truce,  liis  better  hand 
Display'd  a  peeled  willow  wand ; 
His  squire,  attendmg  in  the  rear, 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear.' 
When  they  espied  him  riding  out. 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array. 
To  hear  what  tliis  old  knight  should  say. 

XXIL 
"  T  e  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Bucclfcuch, 

1  "  The  stanzas,  describing  the  march  of  the  Enjr'ish  forces, 
Ind  tlie  investiture  of  the  castle  of  Branxhohii,  disjilay  a  great 
inowledge  of  ancient  costume,  as  well  as  a  most  picturesque 
t«d  lively  p'ct  ire  of  feudal  warfare." — Critical  Review. 

J  Ancient  pieces  of  artillery. 

■  A  g}<>^  i  uiH  a  a  lance  was  the  emblem  of  faith  among  I'te 


Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 

In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride, 

With  Kendtd  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 

And  all  yon  mercenary  band, 

Upon  the  boimds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 

My  Ladye  reads  you  swith  return ; 

And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum. 

Or  do.  our  towers  so  much  molest. 

As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 

St.  Mary !  but  we'll  Ught  a  brand 

Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland."— 

XXIIL 

A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord, 
But  cahner  Howard  took  the  word : 
"  May't  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall, 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go."— 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came ; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's.  Uvery  dress' d, 
The  Hon  argent  deck'd  lii?  breast ; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
O  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleufh. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thus  his  master's  wiU  he  said : — 

XXIV. 
"  It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  tliey  may  not  tamely  see. 
All  through  the  Western  Wardenry, 
Yom-  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bm-n  and  spoil  the  Border  side ; 
And  iU  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemens-firth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  Wilham  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason*  pain. 
It  was  but  last  SJ^Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried'  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison,' 
And  storm  and  spoU  thy  garrison : 

ancient  Borderers,  who  were  wont,  when  any  one  broke  hta 
word,  to  expose  this  emblem,  and  proclaim   him  a  faithlea 
villain  at  the  first  Border  meeting.     This  ceremony  was  muck 
dreaded.     See  Lesley. 
■<  An  asylum  for  outlaws.  6  gee  Appendix,  Njte  3  H 

t  Plundered.  '  Note  of  assault. 
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Aud  tliis  fair  boy,  to  London  led, 

Shall  good  King  Edward's  page  be  bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry, 
Ajid  stretch'd  liis  little  avi^s  on  higli ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  lace, 
And  strov.'i  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace, 
A  monieiit  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
G  ush'd  to  her  eye  the  mibiildeu  tear  • 
Slie  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 
And  (huk  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd; 
'I'lien,  deep  within  her  sobbuig  breast 
She  lock'd  the  strugglhig  sigh  to  rest ; 
T.^ualter'd  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood : — 

XXVI. 

"  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  eniprize,' 

Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys, 

That  either  William  of  Deloraine 

Will  cleanse  Imn,  by  oath,  of  marcli-treason  stain,* 

Or  else  he  wiU  the  combat  take 

'Gainst  Mysgrave,  for  liis  honor's  sake. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good,  ■ 

But  William  may  count  with  liim  kin  and  blood. 

Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword,' 

When  Enghsh  blood  swell'd  Ancram's  ford  ;* 

And  but  Liird  Dacre's  steed  was  wight, 

And  bare  him  ably  in  the  flight, 

Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight. 

For  the  yomig  hen-  of  Branksonie's  Une, 

God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine  ; 

Tlu-ough  me  no  friend  shall  meet  liis  doom; 

Here,  wlule  I  hve,  no  foe  tinds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose  urge, 
'^I'ake  our  defiance  loud  and  high  ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake^  dirge, 

Oui-  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXVIL 
Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claim — 
Then  lighten'd  Thirlestane'[§eye  of  flame  •, 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew  ; 
Pensils  and  pemions  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  tlie  Border  slogan  rung 

"  St.  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch !" 
The  English  war-cry  answer'd  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear ; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride. 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  liis  ear; 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown ; — 
But,  ere  a  gi'ay-goose  shaft  had  flown,f 

A  horseman  gallop' d  from  the  rear. 

OrifT. — "  Say  to  thij  Loriia  of  high  emprize." 

See  Appendix,  Note  3  I.  3  Ibid.  Note  3  K. 

tbid   Note  3  I.. 


xxvin. 

"  Ah  I  noble  Lords !"  he  breathless  said, 

"  What  treason  has  your  march  betray'd  ! 

What  make  you  her.e,  from  aid  so  far. 

Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 

Your  foemen  trimnph  in  the  thought, 

That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught. 

Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 

The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw  ;• 

The  limces,  waving  in  liis  train. 

Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain ; 

And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand. 

To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 

Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry -men  good. 

Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood ; 

And  Jed  wood,  Eske,  and  Teviotdale, 
Have  to  proud  Angus  come ; 

And  all  tlio  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 

An  exile  from  Northumberland, 
In  Liddesdale  I've  wander'd  long; 

But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  Eng^ 
land. 
And  cannot  brook  my  country's  wrong; 
And  hard  I've  spurr'd  all  night,  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe." 

XXIX. 
"  And  let  tliem  come !"  fierce  Dacre  cried ; 
"  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride, 
That  swept  the  shdrcs  of  Judah's  sea, 
And  waved  in  gales  fif  Galilee, 
From  Branksonie's  highest  towers  display'd, 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid  1 — 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row  ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow ; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die  1" — 

XXX. 

"  Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard,  "  calmly  brar, 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear ; 

For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack, 

Saw  the  bhmclie  lion  e'er  fall  back !' 

But  thus  to  risk  om-  Border  flower 

In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 

Ten  th<nisand  Scots  'gainst  thousands  three. 

Certes,  were  des[)erate  poUcy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  madt. 

Ere  conscious  of  the  advancuig  aid  : 

Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine' 

In  single  fight,  aid,  if  he  gam. 

He  gains  for  us;  but  if  he's  cross' d, 

'Tis  but  a  suigle  warrior  lost  • 

S  T.yke-wnke,  the  watching  a  corpse  previons  to  iniaiT»««« 
8  JVeapov-schaw,  the  military  array  of  a  county. 
'  See  Appendix.  Note  3  M.        »  Ibid.  Note  3  .N. 
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The  re'jt  retreating  as  they  came, 

XXXIV. 

\voiil  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 

Full  many  muistrels  sing  and  say. 

XXXI. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 

Ill  could  tht  haughty  Dacre  brook 

On  foamuig  steed,  in  full  career, 

His  l)rotl)er  Warden's  sage  rebuke ; 

With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

And  yet  his  forward  step  he  staid, 

Should  sliiver  in  the  coui-se : 

Ajid  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 

But  he,  the  jovial  Harper,'  taught 

But  ne'ei  &t,am  the  Border  side 

Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought. 

Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride ; 

In  guise  which  now  I  say ; 

And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say, 

He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 

Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

Of  Black  Lord  Arcliibald's  battle-kw./ 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 

XXXII. 

He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongu--^ 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  again 

Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 

Or  call  his  song  untrue : 

His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain, 

For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band ; 

And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride. 

And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's  right. 

The  Bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 

Stout  Delorame  to  suigle  fight ; 

On  Teviot's  side,  m  tight  they  stood. 

A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 

And  tuneful  hands  were  stain'd  with  blood ; 

And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said  : — 

"Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  wav« 

"  If  in  the  Msts  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 

Tour   y(juthful   chieftain,   Branksome'a 

XXXV. 

Lord, 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 

Shall  hostage  for  liis  clan  remain : 

That  dragg'd  my  master  ,to  his  tci_ . 

If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair. 

The  boy  his  hberty  shall  have. 

Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dun. 

Howe'er  it  falls,  the  Enghsh  band. 

And  wrimg  tlieir  hands  for  love  of  him, 

Unliarming  Scots,  by  Scots  unliarm'd. 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air  ? 

In  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarm'd, 

He  died ! — his  scholars,  one  By  cne, 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland." 

To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone  • 

Ajid  I,  alas  !  survive  alone, 

XXXIII. 

To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore. 

Unconscious  of  the  near  relief. 

And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  nc  Laore 

The  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief. 

The  strains,  with  envy  heard  beioi  t, , 

Tho^igh  much  the  Ladye  sage  gainsay'd ; 

For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fic>^ 

For   though   their   hearts   were   brave   and 

<rue, 
FroFi  Jedwood's  recent  sack  they  knew 

My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 

How  tardy  was  the  Regent's  aid: 

He  paused :  the  listening  dames  agaut 

And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 

Applaud  the  .hoary  Mmstrel's  strauj. 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own, 

With  many  a  word  of  kuidly  chee^,— 

Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name, 

In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 

Marvell'd  the  Duchess  how  so  well 

Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed 

His  legendary  song  could  tell — 

That  Usts  should  be  enclosed  with  speed, 

Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 

Beu'.ath  the  castle,  on  a  lawn : 

Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 

They  fix'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife. 

Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare  ; 

Dn  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

Of  towers,  which  harbor  now  the  hare ; 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn ; 

Of  mamiers,  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 

When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed, 

Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  gray  stone 

Or  else  a  champion  irv  his  stead, 

So  long  have  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 

Rhould  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand, 

Had  blotte  J  from  her  rolls  their  name 

Agaiirjt  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

And  twined  round  some  nev  minion's  heat* 

>  See  Appendix   Note  3  O. 

3  See  Appendix,  Note  3  P. 
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The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 
Id  800th,  'twas  strange,  tliis  old  m.an's  verse 
Could  call  them  from  theh  marble  hearse. 

The  Harper  smUed,  well-pleased ;  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear: 
A  simple  race  !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  tbe  vain  tribute  of  a  smile  ; 
E'eD  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Hei  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires : 
rheir  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  to  trim  the  short-hved  blaze. 

Smiled  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged  Man, 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 


€lje  Cap  of  tlje  Cast  iUinstrd. 


CANTO    FIFTH. 


I. 

Call  it  not  vain : — they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worsliipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies : 

Who  say,  tall  chff,  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan ; 

Tliat  momitains  weep  in  crystal  riU ; 

Tliat  flowers  in  t^ars  of  balm  cUstil; 

Tlirougli  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rusliing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

II. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  car  mourn  ; 
But  tliat  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  tliose,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  fiuthful  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  bre:rth. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  deatlL 
llw.  Maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
lliat  love,  true  love,  shoidd  be  forgot, 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  sliakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel's  bier: 
The  fihantom  Kniglit,  liis  glory  fled, 

•     riff. — "  SpcHr-hcads  above  the  columns  dun." — Ed. 
«  See  Appendix,  Nots  3  Q,. 
'  In  the  first  rJition  we  read — 

"  Vails  not  to  telt  what  liiu.ilrpds  more 

From  the  rich  Mcrse  ami  I/amnuTniore,"  &o. 
The  lines  on  WeiU'erburne   and  Swiaton  were  inserted  in 
w  second  edition. — Ed. 


Mom-ns  e'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with  dead , 

Motmts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amaiii, 

And  sluieks  along  the  battle-pltun. 

The  Cliief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 

Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 

Now,  from  the  mountam's  misty  tlj"i>ne 

Sees,  in  the  tlianedom  once  his  own. 

His  ashes  umlistmguish'd  he. 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  tjc  : 

His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fiU, 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  t  ae  rill : 

All  mourn  tlie  Minstrel's  harp  unstrtmg. 

Their  name  uuknown,  their  praise  unsiuig 

III. 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 

The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made, 

When  they  could  spy,  from  BrauksuK-e's  towof ' 

The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers. 

Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear'^*, 

And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard ; 

Bright  spears,'  above  the  columns  dim, 

Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun; 

And  feudal  baimers  fair  display'A 

The  bands  that  moved  to  Brauksome's  aid. 

IV. 

VaUs  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  can;  3  , 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van, 

Amiouncing  Douglas,  dreaded  name  !' 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spm-n,* 
Where  tlie  vSeven  Spears  of  Wedderburue* 

Their  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
Anil  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  or  tsi 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet.* 
Nor  list  I  say  what  lumdreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermote, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepbin-n's  mingled  banners  codi., 
Down  the  steep  mountain  ghttering  fiir, 

And  shoutuig  still,  "  A  Home  !  a  Hju-'e  1  * 


Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksomu  aent 

On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 

To  every  cliief  and  lord  tliey  paid 

Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  jwwerful  aid; 

And  told  them, — liow  a  truce  was  made, 

*  Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderburne,  who  was  s'din  v-  th« 
fatal  battle  of  Floddcn,  left  seven  sons  by  his  wife,  Isabel 
daogliier  of  Hoppringle  of  GaiMliie's  (now  Pringle  of  Whito 
bank).  They  were  called  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedde* 
burne. 

6  See  Appfndix,  Note  3  R. 

a  Ibid.  Note  3  » 
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And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta  en 

'Twixt  Masgrave  and  stout  Deioraine- 
And  how  the  Laiiye  pray'd  them  aear, 

That  all  would  stay  the  tight  to  see, 

And  deign,  in  kiv^  and  courteBy, 
To  taste  of  Branksoiue  cheer. 
Nor,  while  the_;   caae  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England's  noble  Lords  forgt)t. 
Himself,  the  hoary  Seneschal 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksorae  HalL 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubbd,  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armor  free, 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy : 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavihon  to  repose. 

VI. 
How,  noble  Dame,  perchance  you  ask, 

How  tnese  two  hostUe  armies  met  ? 
I)eemiug  it  were  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  wliich  here  was  set ; 
Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. — 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows, 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand ; 
They  met  and  sate  them  mmgled  down, 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land : 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasp'd, 
StUl  m  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd. 

Were  interchanged  in  greetmg  dear ; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown, 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known, 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  joUy  bowl  about ; 

With   dice   and   di'aughts   some   chased   the 
day; 
Ana  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pursued  the  foot-baU  play.' 

VII. 
Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown, 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
TLjee  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green : 
llie  merry  shout  by  Teviot-side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death  ; 
And  whingers,'  now  in  friendship  bare, 
rhe  social  meal  to  pai-t  and  share, 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  3  T. 
*  A  sort  of  knife  or  poniard. 
6 


Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  mfrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day :' 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  to^n, 
In  peaceful  merriment  sunk  down 

The  Sim's  declining  ray. 

VIIL 

The  bUthsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay'd  not  with  the  dymg  day  ; 
Soon  thi-ough  the  latticed  .vmdows  tail 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall, 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone, 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers'  clang  . 

And  fi'equent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 
Loud  hoUo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain, 

Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan ; 
And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length  the  various  clamors  died : 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill. 

No  soimd  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide ; 
Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound, 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

Rimg  from  the  nether  lawn ; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toil'd  there. 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square.* 
The  lists'  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 


Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 

Despite  the  Dame's  reproving  eye  , 
Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 

Full  many  a  stifled  sigh ; 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  wm  the  Flower  of  Teviot's  love. 

And  many  a  bold  ally. — 
With  tlu-obbing  head  and  anxioue  b«ari 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart, 

Li  broken  sleep  she  lay : 
By  times,  from  silken  couch  sha  rose ; 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  rtpose, 

She  view'd  the  dawning  day : 
Of  all  the  himdreds  sunk  to  rest. 
First  woke  the  loveUest  and  the  best. 


2  See  Appendix,  Note  3  (T. 

^  This  'ine  is  not  in  the  first  edition. 
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Sne  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay ; 
Where  courser's  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort, 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday ; 
Now  still  as  death  ;  till  stalking  slow, — 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  liis  tread, — 
A  stately  warrior  pass'd  below  ; 

But  when  he  raised  liis  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary  !  cim  it  be  I — 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers 
He  walks  thi'ough  Branksome's  hostile  towers. 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 
Oh  !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break. 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay  ! 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears, 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  buy  his  hfe  a  day. 

XII. 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  betliiuk  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urcliin  page ; 
T\\.i  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder's  post, 
The  com-t,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd, 

For  all  the  vassalage : 
But  0  !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fan  Margaret's  azure  eyes  1 

She  started  fro;a  her  seat ; 
Wliile  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet. 

XIIL 
Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  mahcious  mxliin  had 

To  bring  tliis  meetmg  romid ; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight, 
•       And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  fomid  ; 
And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perch:mce  he  thouarht 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
Ail  i  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  Kmgnt, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  feme. 
But  eju-thly  spirit  could  ittt  tell 

2n  the  first  edition,  "  the  silver  cord  ;" — 
"  Yes,  love,  indeed,  is  light  from  heaven ; 
A  8]iark  of  that  iiniiiortal  fire 
With  angels  sh.ared,  hy  Alia  given, 
To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire,"  &c. 

The  Otuour. 
A.  ira'^al  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the  bcigpipei. 


The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  weU. 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone,  beneath  the  heaven : 
It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  grange. i  fly; 
It  hveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 

With  dead  deshe  it  doth  not  die ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  hnk,*  the  silken  tie, 
Wliich  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Marg:u-et  and  her  Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  approachhig  fight. 

XIV. 

Their  wariung  blasts  the  bugles  blew, 

The  pipe's  slu'LU  port''  aroused  each  clan ; 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 
The  troopmg  warriors  eager  ran : 
Tliick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stoo<^ 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood ; 
To  Braiiksome  many  a  look  they  threw 
The  combatants  approach  to  view, 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast, 
About  the  knight  each  favor'd  most. 

XV. 
Meantime  fidl  anxious  was  the  Dame ; 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim, 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Delorauie, 
'Twixt  Harden  and  'twLxt  Tliirlestalne 

They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowiung  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife — for,  io ! 
Hunseif,  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seera'd,  and  free  from  pain 

In  armor  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  ct)mbat  due. 
The  Dame  her  charm  successftd  kuev.,* 
And  the  fierce  cliiefs  their  claims  with  jeir 

XVL 

"WTien  for  the  Usts  they  sought  the  plain, 
Tlie  stately  Lailye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold; 
Umirmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd, 
And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  ruif 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff, 

With  satin  slash'd  and  hncd ; 

s  It  may  be  noticed  that  th*  late  Lord  Napier,  the  represan 
tative  of  the  Scolt.s  of  Thirlestane,  wae  Lord  Lieutenant  o 
Selkirkshire  (of  wliich  the  author  was  sheiitf-depute)  at  th 
t'me  when  the  poem  was  written  ;  the  com).etitor  for  tlie  hoa 
or  of  supplying  Deloraine'  '^lace  was  the  poet'  own  &t>oei 
tor.— Ed. 

'■  See  Canto  III.  StaaL!    xiii. 
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Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spin:, 

He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

^ip  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 

^s  hose  witli  silver  twined  ; 

This  with  liis  sword  he  will  maintain, 

ti^  BOboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt, 

So  help  hhn  God,  and  his  good  cause  P* 

Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 

Hv-nce,  in  rude  pln-ase,  the  Borderers  still 

XX. 

Call'd  noble  Howard,  Belted  Will. 

SCOTTISH  HERALD. 

"  Here  standeth  WilUara  of  Deloraine, 

XVII. 

Good  knight  and  true,  of  uiible  strain. 

B  jwiiid  Lord  'Howard  and  the  Dame, 

Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  ^ain, 

Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soil'd  his  coat ; 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  tlie  ground: 

And  that,  so  help  him  God  above ! 

White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil, 

He  will  on  Mu.^grave's  body  prove, 

Ajid  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

He  Ues  miist  foully  m  his  throat." 

Of  whitest  roses  bound  ; 

LORD  DACRE. 

Tlie  lordly  Angus,  bv  her  side, 

"  Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight  I 

In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 

Q^iiv^.l      ■4-*..T.^^»^^i+r.    1" 

OUUllU    tl  Uill IJt!  to  i    ^—^—^ 

Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 

LORD  HOME. 

Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 

— "  God  defend  the  right  1"« 

Hci  deem'd,  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 

Then,  Teviot !  how  tliuie  echoes  rang. 

Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  tight ; 

When  bugle-sound  and  trmnpet-clang 

But  cause  of  terror  all  uuguess'd, 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 

Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast, 

And  m  mid  li.st,  with  slueld  poised  high. 

When,  in  their  chau-s  of  crimson  placed, 

And  mea.^ured  step  and  wary  eye, 

The  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  giaced. 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XVIIL 

XXL 

Prize  of  the  field,  tlie  young  Buccleuch, 

ni  would  it  suit  3"our  gentle  k>u. 

An  Enghsh  knight  led  forth  to  view; 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight. 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

So  much  he  long'd  to  see  the  tight 

And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a  wound 

Within  the  Usts,  m  knightly  jiride, 

For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long, 

High  Home  and  hauglity  Dacre  ride ; 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield, 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listenuig  knight, 

As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field  ; 

I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight  1 

Wliile  to  each  knight  their  care  assigu'd 

For  I  have  seen  war's  hghtning  flasliing, 

Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind.' 

Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clasliing. 

Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 

Seen  tlirough  red  blood  the  war-horse  dashing 

In  King  and  Queen,  and  Warden's  name, 

And  scorn'd  amid  the  reehiig  strife. 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife, 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  Ufe. — 

Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 

, 

Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford. 

XXIL 

On  pern  of  his  fife  ; 

'Tis  done,  'tis  done  !  that  fatal  blow^ 

And  not  a  breath  the  sUence  broke. 

Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain; 

Till  thus  the  alternate  Heralds  spoke : — 

He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no  i                   ' 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again  I 

XIX. 

He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hanJ 

ENGLISH  HERALD. 

Undo  the  visor's  barred  band. 

•  Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 

Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely  born, 

And  give  liira  room  for  life  to  gasp  !— 

Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 

O,  bootless  ;ud ! — haste,  holy  Friar, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire ! 

This  couplet  was  added  in  the  second  edition. 

ducted  according  to  the  strictest  ordinances  of  chivaUj     ,0. 

After  ttiis,  in  the  first  edition,  we  read  on'T' 

delineated  with  all  the  minuteness  of  an  ancient  romancer 

"  At  the  last  words,  with  deadly  blows, 

The  modern  reader  will   probably  find  it  rather  tedious  ;  a. 

The  ready  warriors  fiercely  close." — Ed. 

out  the  concluding  stanzas,  which  are  in  a  loftier  measure-' 

' 'Tis  done  !  'tis  done  !'"  &c. — Jeffrey. 

The  whole  scene  oi  the  diel,  or  judicial  combat,  is  con 

<  First  Edition,  "  M  tain — In  vain!  haste,  holv  Fria*. 
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Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  sliriven, 

Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign'd  she  greet, 

And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  1 

Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 

Me  Usts  not  tell  what  words  were  made, 

XXIII. 

Wliat  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said— 

Id  hastt  the  holy  Friar  sped  ; — 

— For  Howai'd  was  a  generous  foe— 

His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red, 

And  how  the  clan  miited  pray'd 

As  tliroi:igh  the  h.sts  he  ran ; 

ITie  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 

Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high, 

And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 

Tliat  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory. 

Of  Cranstoun's  Lord  and  Teviot's  Flower. 

He  raised  the  dying  man  ; 

Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 

XXVL 

As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer ; 

She  look'd  to  river,  look'd  to  hiU, 

And  still  the  cruciiix  on  liigh 

Thought  on  the  Spirit's  prophecy, 

He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye; 

Tlien  broke  her  silence  stern  and  stiU,— 

And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 

"  Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquish'd  me  ; 

His  Mtering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 

On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower, 

Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 

For  pride  is  quell'd,  and  love  is  free."— 

Pours  gliostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

She  took  fan-  Margaret  by  the  hand. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 

Wlw),  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand 

Unheard  he  prays ; — the  death-pang's  o'er  1' 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave  she  .— 

Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

"  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine. 

Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine ! 

XXIV. 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be ; 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 

For  this  is  your  betrothing  day. 

Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight. 

And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 

The  silent  victor  stands ; 

To  grace  it  with  their  company." 

His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp. 

Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

XXVII. 

Of  gratulating  hands. 

All  as  they  left  the  Usted  plain. 

"When  lo !  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise, 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain ; 

Mingled  with  seemmg  terror,  rise 

How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 

Among  the  Scottish  bands  ; 

And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 

And  all,  amid  the  tlu'ong'd  array, 

Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took ; 

In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 

And  hew  he  sought  her  castle  high. 

To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man, 

That  moru,  by  help  of  gramarye  ; 

Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran : 

How,  in  Sir  WUham's  armor  dight. 

He  cross'd  the  barriers  at  a  bound. 

Stolen  by  his  page,  wliile  slept  the  knight, 

And  wild  and  haggard  look'd  around. 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 

As  flizzy,  and  in  pain ; 

But  half  his  tale  he  left  imsaid. 

^d  all,  upon  the  armed  groimd, 

And  linger'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid. — 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine  1 

Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 

Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed  ; 

Her  mystic  arts  m  view  of  day ; 

Vaulted  each  marshtd  from  his  steed  ; 

But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight   ame, 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried. 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame, 

••■  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won?" 

From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save, 

fli.a  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — . 

"  CranaVouD  of  Tevbt-side  I 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

for  thifi  iair  prize  I've  fought  and  won," — 

'Twixt  Margaret  and  'twLxt  Cranstoun's  lord 

Vnd  to  the  Ladve  led  her  son. 

•> 

Nor  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

XXV 

WhUe  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows. — 

*all  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss  d. 

Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell : 

"id  often  press'd  hun  to  her  breast; 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  welL 

ror,  under  all  her  dauntless  show. 

Her  Luirt  had  tlu-obb'd  at  every  blow; 

XXVIIL 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 

t  Orig.—"  Unheard  he  prays;— 't»a  o'erl  'tia  •'«•/" 

Had  waken'd  from  his  deathlike  trance ; 
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A.nd  tauirht  tlu  t,  in  the  listed  \  lain, 

I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 

Another,  in  bis  arms  and  shield, 

Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again."*— 

Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 

XXX. 

Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ra,n. 

So  mourn'd  he,  tiU  Lord  Dacre's  band 

And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan, 

Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 

Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,' 

They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field. 

And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 

Not  much  tliis  new  ally  he  loved, 

On  leveU'd  knees,  four  and  four. 

Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved. 

By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 

He  greeted  him  right  heartilie  : 

Before,  at  tunes,  upon  the  gale. 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 

Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintive  wail ; 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate, 

Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 

Though  rude,  and  scant  of  coiu-tesy ; 

Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 

In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood, 

Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 

Unless  when  men-at-arms  withstood, 

With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode ; 

Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 

And  thus  the'gaUaut  knight  they  bore, 

He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 

Through  Liddesdale  to  Leven's  shore ; 

Ta'en  in  fair  fight  fi-om  gallant  foe  : 

Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave. 

And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now, 

And  laid  liim  in  his  father's  grave 

When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd  down , 
Grief  darken'd  on  his  rugged  brow. 

Though  half  disguised  witli  a  fi-own ; 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  »ong, 

And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 

The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 

His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near, 

Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 

XXIX. 

Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 

"Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  U.'st  thou  here  I 

Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy  ; 

Seems  now  as  if  tlie  Minstrel's  wail. 

•  For,  if  [  slew  thy  brother  dear, 

Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale ; 

Thou  slew'st  a  sister's  son  to  me 

Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 

And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark,           ^ 
Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  moiitlis  thre^ 

Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  teE 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 

Wliy  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 

And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

Should  thus,  with  LU-rewarded  toil. 

And  thou  were  now  alive,  as  I,          • 

Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 

No  mortal  man  sliould  us  divide. 

TVHien  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 

TLLl  one,  or  both  of  us  did  die : 

Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

Tet  rest  thee  God  !  for  well  I  know 

I  ne'tr  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 

Tlie  Aged  Harper,  howsoe  er 

In  aU  the  northern  coimties  hera 

His  only  friend,  liis  harp,  was  dear, 

Wliose  word  is  Snaffle,  spur,  and  spear. 

Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 

Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear ! 

Above  his  flowing  poesy  : 

'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind, 

Less  hked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 

To  see  how  thou  the  cliase  couldst  wind. 

Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear ; 

Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  liis  way, 

High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 

And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray  1' 

The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

The  Bpectral  apparition  of  a  living  person. 

fully  imitated  in  the  whole  of  thi<i  scene ;  and  the  «pee«t  o 

"  The  la'jds  that  over  Onse  to  Berwick  forth  do  bear, 
Bave  foi  their  blazon  had,  the  snaffle,  apu     and  spear." 

Poly-MMon,  Song  13. 
See  ^..ppendis,  Mote  i  W. 

Deloraine,  who,   roused   from  his  bed  of  sickness   rashes  into 
the  lists,  and  apostrophizes  his  fallen  enemy,  brought  to  oui 
recollection,   as  well  from  the  peculiar  turn  of  expression  ia 
its  commencement,  as  in  the  tone  of  sentiment)  which  it  con- 
veys, some  of  the  funebrea  orationes  of  the  Miri  Arthur."— 

'"The  Btfle  of  the  old  romancers  has  been  very  snccess- 
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Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 

^t]e  Cap  of  t!)e  Cast  illinstrcl. 

They  blew  then-  death-note  in  the  van, 

But  now,  for  every  merry  mate, 
Rose  the  portcullis'  u-on  grate  ; 

CANTO  SIXTH. 

They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string 
Tliey  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing, 

I. 

Tin  the  rude  tun-ets  shake  and  ring. 

3beath£(5  tliere  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

This  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

IV. 

Tliis  is  my  own,  my  native  hind  1 

Me  hsts  not  at  tliis  tide  declare 

Wliosc  heart  hath  ne'er  witliin  Iiim  biirn'd, 

The  splendor  of  the  spousal  rite, 

As  home  his  foosteps  lie  hath  turn'd, 

How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  fair 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 

Both  maid  and  matron,  squu-e  and  knight 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  liim  well ; 

Me  lists  not  teU  of  owches  rare, 

For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell , 

Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair, 

High  though  liis  titles,  proud  his  namt,. 

And  Idrtles  furr'd  with  miniver ; 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 

What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 

How  spurs  and  rmguig  chainlets  sound ; 

Tlie  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 

And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 

Living,  shall  forfeit,  fair  renown, 

The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek  ; 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  do^vn 

That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies, 

To  the  vile  dust,  from  wlience  he  sprung. 

As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  1 

Unwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung. 

V. 

II. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  La  dye  high 

O  Caledonia !  stern  and  wild,' 

Chajjel  or  altar  came  not  m'gh ; 

liteet  nurse  for  a  jjoetic  child ! 

Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace, 

_iand  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 

So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

False  slanders  these : — I  trust  right  well 

Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 

She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell  ;*                * 

Can  e'er  untie  the  fiUal  band, 

For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 

That  knits  me  to  tliy  rugged  strand ! 

O'ei^fc^rites  in  planetary  hour: 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Yet  scarce  I  praise  tlieir  venturous  part 

Think  what  is  now,  and  wJiat  hath  been, 

WIk)  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  aU  bereft, 

But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 

The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood, 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Of  sable  velvet  her  array, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

And  on  her  head  a  crhnson  hood. 

By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray, 

With  pearls  embroider'd  and  entwined. 

Though  none  sh..»aid  guide  my  feeble  way ; 

Ouarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 

A  merUn  sat  upon  her  wrist'' 

Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek  ;* 

Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist. 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone,' 

Tliough  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

VI. 

The  Baid  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon : 

'Twas  now  tlie  men-y  hour  of  n^on, 

III. 

And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 

Not  scornVl  like  me !  to  Branksome  Hall 

Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 

Tlie  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call; 

Steward  anil  squire,  with  heedful  ha?ta 

Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far, 

MarshaU'd  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 

Tlie  jovial  prie.'^ts  of  mirth  jind  war ; 

Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 

Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 

The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share: 

Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 

O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 

»     The  Lady  of  the  Lake  has  nothing  so  good  as  the  ad- 

9  The  line  "  Still  lay  my  head,'    &c.,  was  not  in  tbe  torn 

*»««  to  Scotland." — McIntosh. 

edition. — Ed. 

•■'>»'  preceding  fonr  lines  now  form  the  inscription  on  the 

"iMment  of  Sir  Walter  Scoft   in  the  market-place  of  Sel- 

4  See  Ajipendix,  Note  3  X. 

S'..?  r  iff   vol   X   ^.  257                                                     ] 

slbid.  Note  3  Y. 
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Ajid  princely  peacock's  giltled  train,' 

Gone  was  liis  brand,  both  sword  and  sneath 

And  o'er  the  boar-head,  gamisL'd  brave, 

But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said. 

>.nd  cygnet  from  St.  Mary's  wave ;' 

That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 

The  priest  had  spoke  liis  beuison. 

VIII. 

Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 

The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 

Aboee,  beneath,  without,  withuil 

Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 

For,  fi'om  the  lofty  balcony, 

Now  sought  the  castle  buttery,                           . 

Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery : 

Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 

Tlieir  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  qnaff'd, 

ReveU'd  as  merrdy  and  well 

L'.ndly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 

As  those  that  sat  m  lordly  selle. 

Wliisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild, 

Watt  Tiulmn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 

To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 

The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-Braes  ;- 

The  hooiled  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam, 

And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound, 

The  clamor  join'd  with  whistling  scream. 

To  Howard's  merry -men  sent  it  roimo. 

And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  i  heir  bells 

To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 

In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yeUs. 

Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 

Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 

"  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  feir  bride  !" 

From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine; 

At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail. 

Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 

Foam'd  forth  in  flooils  the  nut-brown  ale ; 

And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

Wliile  shout  the  riders  every  one : 

"     Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their  clan, 

VII. 

Since  okl  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain, 

The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 

When  in  the  clench  the  buck  was  ta'en  * 

No  opportunity  of  ill. 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  liigh. 

-       IX. 

To  rftuse  debate  and  jealousy  ; 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 

Remember'd  liim  of  Tinliim's  yew. 

By*  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 

And  swore,  it  sliould  be  dearly  bought 

And  now  in  humor  highly  cross' d. 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost, 

First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest, 

Hii^h  words  to  words  succeeding  still, 

With  bitter  gibe  and  tamiting  jest ; 

Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Himthill  ;* 

Told,  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 

A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherftird, 

And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wife ; 

Whom  men  call  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 

Tlien,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm. 

He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye. 

At  unawares  he  wrought  liim  harm  •. 

Hunthill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 

Tlien  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 

Dash'd  from  liis  lips  his  can  of  beer ; 

The  khi.lling  discord  to  compose  : 

Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 

Stern  Rutherford  right  little  said, 

With  bodkui  pierced  him  to  the  bone : 

But  bit  his  glove,*  and  shook  his  head. — 

The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint, 

A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 

Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 

Stout  Conrade,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood, 

The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spurn'd. 

His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound. 

And  board  and  flagons  overturn'd.' 

W<4.s  1  y  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found ; 

Riot  and  clamor  wild  begiin; 

FnKirtjwn  the  mamier  of  his  death. 

Back  to  the  hall  the  Urcliiu  ran ; 

1  S&e  Appendix,  Note  3  Z. 

the   chapel,   and   the  deseription   of  the  subsequent  feast,   to 

•  There  are  often  flifrhtf  of  wild  swans  npon  St.  Mar/'s 

which  the  liouncis  and  hawks  are  not  the  least  imporrant  \»jf 

jlke,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Yanow.     See  Wordsworth's 

sonages  of  the  drama,  are  again  happy  imitations  of  those  au- 

Farrtw I'is^ited. 

thors  from  whose  rich  but  unpolished  ore  Mr.  Scott  has  wrought 

"  The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 

much  of  his  most  exquisite  imagery  and  description.     A  so- 

Floats double,  swan  and  shadow." — Ed. 

ciety,  such  as  that  assembled  in  Branxholm  Castle,  inflamett 

3  See  Appendix,  Note  4  A. 

with  national  prejudices,  and  heated  with  wine,  seems  to  h»v« 

i  Ibid.  Note  4  B. 

contained  in  itself  sufficient  seeds  of  spontaneous  disordw 

6  Tlie  person  bearing  this  redontable  nom  de  g^  erre  was  an 

the  goblin  page  is  well  iniro^lnced,  as  applying  a  torch  u/  >a<l» 

Elliot,  and  resided  at  Thorleshope,  ia  Liddesdale      He  occurs 

ma«s  of  combustibles.     Uuarrels,  highly  characteristic  of  Bor- 

'd the  lit    >f  Border  riilers,  in  1,597. 

der  manners,  both  in  their  cause  and  the  manner  in  which  thef 

»  Bee  <^■.p9ndiI,  Note  4  C. 

are  supported,  ensue,  as  well  among  the  lordly  guests,  as  llw 

' '''  If  ai  pearance  anQ(''es8  of  the  coiopanj  assembled  in 

yeomen  assemblad  in  the  buttery."-  Critical  Revi^.te    J80» 
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Took  in  a  darkling  nook  liis  post, 

And  grinnd  and  mutter'd,  "  Lost  1  lost !  lost  1" 


By  this,  tho  Dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day, 

Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  tlieir  lay. 

And  first  stepp'd  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 

Tlie  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name:* 

Was  none  who  struck  the  liarp  so  weU, 

Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  liis  hardy  kin, 

Whoever  lost,  were  sme  to  win ; 

Tliey  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth,    I 

Li  Scotland  and  in  England  botli. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XL 

ALBERT  GR^ME.' 

Tt  was  an  English  ladye  briglit, 

(The  sun  sliines  fair  on  Carhsle  wall,)' 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight, 
For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Bhthely  they  saw  the  rising  sun. 

"When  he  shone  fair  on  Cnrlisle  wall ; 
But  they  were  sad  e'"e  day  was  done, 

Tliough  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  alL 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 

When  the  sun  .sliines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 
Fur  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
^ATiere  the  sun  sliines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scotti.sh  knight  the  lord  of  all  1 

XII. 
That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(Tlie  sun  .^lines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
Wlien  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell. 

For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all ! 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 

Where  the  sun  .shines  fiur  on  Carlisle  wall: 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part, 
That  Love  may  stiU  be  lord  of  all ! 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 

(Where  the  sun  .shines  fair  on  CarH=ie  wall,) 

'  See  A[ipen<lix,  Note  4  D. 

'  "  It  is  the  author's  object,  in  these  son^s,  to  exemph'fy  the 
iiflercnt  styles  of  haliau  narrative  which  |irevailc;(l  in  tills  isl- 
»n(l  at  (litfurent  perio'ls,  or  in  (iifTereiit  ooiiditioiis  of  society. 
The  fir^it  (Albert's)  is  condacted  npon  the  rude  and  simple 
nr/>i  of  "he  old  Bonlrr  ditties,  anil  producer  its  eflect  by  the 


And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  Love  wad  stiU.  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  sliines  fan-  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  tlieir  souls  who  died  for  love, 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all  I 

XIIL 

As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay. 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown'd  m  haughty  Henry's  comi; : 
There  rung  thy  harp,  uni-ivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song ! 

The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  faitef 

His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. 

And  his  the  bard's  inmiortal  name, 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  cliivaby. 

XIV. 
«   They  sought,  together,  climes  afar, 

And  oft,  witliin  some  olive  grove. 
When  even  came  with  twinklinor  .star, 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  ftalian  peas.ant  stay'd. 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  hi^h. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laij, 

Were  breatliing  lieavenly  melody  ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine,* 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver  !  0  wliat  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faitliful  bosom  knew, 

Wlieii  Surrey,  of  the  deatlJe.ss  lay, 
Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew? 

Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown, 

His  harp  call'd  wrath  and  vengeance  down 

He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 

Windsor's  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowers. 

And  fiiithful  to  his  patron's  name, 

Witli  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came ; 

Lord  Willi.am's  foremost  favorite  he. 

And  chief  of  all  Ids  min.strelsy. 

XVI. 

FITZTRAVER.' 

'Twas  All-soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  bent 
high ; 
He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start 
direct  and  concise  narrative  of  a  tragical  occurrence." — Jcr 

3  See  Appendix,  Note  4  E. 

*  Ibid.  Note  4  F. 

*  First  Edit. — "  So  sweet  their  harp  and  voices  lotn." 

8  "  The  second  song,  that  of  Fitztraver,  the  bard   )f  tba  •• 
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Wliich  told  the  mystic  hour,  approacliing  nigh, 

Wlien  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart, 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  grim ; 
yet  so  the  sage  had  liight  to  play  his  part. 
That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb, 
<nd  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  thought 
of  Imn. 

XVII. 
Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  winch  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  liigh, 

A  haUow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might ; 
On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman, 
And  ahnagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright : 
For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watchlight   by  the    bed    of   some   departing 
man. 

XVIII. 
But  »jor^  within  that  miiTor  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Eaid  'gan  spy, 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room, 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 
Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom, 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in 
gloom. 

XIX. 
Fair  all  the  pageant — but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  wliich  lay  on  couch  of  Ind  ! 
O'er  her  wliite  bosom  stray'd  her  hazel  hair. 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined  ; 
AU  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined, 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine. 
Some  strain  that  seem'd  her  inmost  soul  to  find ; — 

That  favor'd  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  hne. 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Geraldiue. 

XX. 

Slow  roll'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 

So  royal  envy  roll'd  the  murky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  Master's  g1  irious  day. 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !  Heaven  repay 
On  thee,  and  im  thy  children's  latest  hne, 

Tlie  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 


eoraplishefl  Surrey,  has  more  of  the  richness  and  polish  of  the 
Italian  poetry,  and  is  very  beautifully  written  in  a  stanza  le- 
lerablin^'  that  of  Spenser," — Jeffrey. 

1  See  Apppudix,  Note  4  G,  2  Ibid,  Note  4  II. 

•  The  chiefs  of  the  yakingr,  oi   Seandinivian   piratRs,   a»- 


The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plimder'd  sliriue, 
The  murder'd  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of  Geral- 
dine  1 

XXI 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  cliiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song  ; 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith.- 
Then,  from  liis  seat,  with  lofty  air. 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St,  Claii  ■ 
St.  Clair,  who,  feasting  liigh  at  Home 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come, 
Harold  was  born  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades ;' 
Where  erst  St.  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay ; — 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  IvirkwaU ! — 
Thence  oft  he  mark'd  tierce  Pentland  rave, 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave ; 
And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale, 
And  tlu-obbin*  heart,  the  struggling  sail ;  . 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXIL 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 

Li  those  rude  isles  might  frmcy  cull ; 

For  tliither  came,  in  times  afar. 

Stern  Loclilin's  sons  of  roving  wai. 

The  Norsemen,  train'd  to  spoil  and  blooa, 

Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food , 

Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 

Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave.' 

And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale, 

The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale  ; 

And  many  a  Runic  column  high 

Had  witness'd  grim  idolatry. 

And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youxh, 

Learn'd  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth,-  - 

Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  corl'd. 

Whose  moi>strL.i.3  circle  girds  the  world  ;* 

Of  those  dread  Maids,'  whose  liideous  yeU 

Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell ; 

Of  Cliifcfs,  who,  guided  through  the  gioom 

By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 

Ran.-ack'd  the  graves  of  warrii»rs  old. 

Their  folchions  wrench'd-Crom  corpses'  hold* 

Wakeil  the  deaf  tor  b  with  war's  alarms, 

And  bade  the  dea'   arise  to  arms ! 

Witli  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 


eumed  the  title  of  SmkonmigT  or  Sea-kings,  Ships,  in  the  i» 
flaied  language  of  the  Scalds,  are  often  termed  the  serpenUal 
the  ocean. 

^  See  .\ppendix,  Note  4  I.  Ibid   Note  4  K, 

f  Ibid.  N'.t«  4  ». 
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To  Roslin's  bowors  young  Harold  came, 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  learn'd  a  milder  minstrelsy  ; 
Fet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
MJx'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

■    XXHI. 

HAROLD." 

0  listec,  listen,  ladie.s  gay !  >• 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell  •, 

Soft  is  the  note,  and  sail  the  lay, 
That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle.' 

— "  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  1 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  ! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch,^ 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firtli  to-day. 

"  The  blackening  wave  is  edijed  with  white  : 
To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  sliroud  swathed''  round  kidye  gay ; 

Then  stay  thee.  Fail-,  in  Ravenslieuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  tu'th  to-day  ?" — 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

'  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  cliide, 
>   H  'tis  not  tiird  by  Rosabelle." — 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  di'eary  night, 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light. 
And  redder  than  the  britcht  moonbeam. 


1  The  third  song  is  intended  to  represent  that  wild  style  of 
Himposition  wliicli  prevailed  among  tlie  bards  of  the  Northern 
Oontiiient,  Bomewhat  softened  and  adorned  by  the  Minstrel's 
Kwideneo  in  the  south.  We  prefer  it,  upon  the  whole,  to  either 
01  the  two  former,  and  shall  give  it  entire  to  our  readers,  who 
will  probably  be  struck  with  the  poetical  efi'ect  of  the  dramatic 
forrr.  into  which  it  is  thrown,  and  of  the  indirect  description  by 
which  every  thing  is  most  expressively  told,  without  one  word 
»r distinct  narrative." — Jkffrk\ 

«  This  was  a  family  name  in  th.  house  of  St.  Clair.  Henry 
Bt.  Clair,  the  second  of  the  line,  marrie'.  Rosabeile,  fourth 
daaghter  of  the  Earl  of  Stratherne. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  4  M.  *  Iich,,  isle. 

•  Firtt  Edit.  "  A  wet  shroud  roll'd." 

•  First  Edit.  "  It  reddened,"  &c. 

•  Fi^n  F.dit.  "  Both  vaulted  crypt,"  &o. 

•  Set  Appendtx,  Note  4  N. 

•  Fir$t  Edit   "  Botlhe  keipie  rung  ana  the  mermaids  sung." 


It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock. 
It  ruddietl'  all  the  copse-wood  glen ; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden'^^'oves  of  oaV 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthomdef 


Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Wliere  Roslin's  cliiefs  uncofHn'd  he, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  m  liis  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy'  and  altar's  paie ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound, 

And  gliminer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiT 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair- 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  witliin  that  ])roud  chapelle  ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  ! 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  -^old  winds  simjj. 
The  duge  of  lovely  RosabeUe. 

XXIV. 

So  swv   t  was  Harold's  piteous  lay,'" 

Scarct  maik'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  halL 
Though,  Icnig  before  the  sinkuig  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all : 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Draui'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ;  , 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  .^ame  on  apace. 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbor's  face. 

Could  .scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand  Ix'hold 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast. 


'"  "  I  observe  a  great  poetic  climax,  designed,  doubtless,  in 
the  two  last  of  these  son^s  from  the  first."^ — Anna  Seuakd 

"  We  (G.  Ellis  and  J.  H.  Frere)  entertain  some  ■lonbli 
about  the  propriety  of  dwelling  so  long  on  the  minstrel  son») 
in  the  last  canto.  I  say  we  doubt,  because  we  are  no*,  a  va't 
of  your  Slaving  ancient  authority  for  such  a  practiie  .  b,;t 
though  the  attempt  was  a  bold  one.  ir.ismuch  as  it  is  not  i<sual 
to  add  a  wh«>le  canto  to  a  story  wb'ch  is  already  finished,  we 
are  tar  from  wishing  that  you  hau  left  it  uiKittenipted."- - 
Ellis  to  ticutt.  "The  si"'''  caiilo  is  altogether  reilundaiil 
for  the  poem  should  cer'.i  ,ly  liave  elo.sed  with  the  uni.ii. 
of  the  lovers,  when  the  interest,  if  any,  was  at  an  end.  But 
what  could  I  do  ?  I  had  my  book  and  my  page  still  on  m> 
hands,  and  must  get  rid  of  them  at  all  events.  Mainge  'li^-nt 
as  I  would,  their  catastrophe  must  have  been  iiisntficicnt  i- 
occupy  an  entire  canto  ;  so  l  was  fain  to  eke  it  out  with  the 
songs  of  the  Ttinstrels." — Scott  to  Miss  Heward — /.i/e,  vol.U 
pp.  218,  222 
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And  chill'd  the  soul  of  every  guast 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast, 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
'Hie  elvish  page  fell  to  the  ground, 


And. 


shuddering, 
Vandl" 


mutter" d.  "  Found !    found  ! 


XXV. 
Then  sudden,  through  the  darken'd  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came  ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame. 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 
Glanced  every  sliield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone, 
"Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  ; 
FuU  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flash'd  the  levin-brand. 
And  fill'd  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 

Dismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud, — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal, 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 
The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  !' 

XXVI. 
Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all ; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  "  Gvlbix,  come  !" 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down, 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
Tlie  guests  in  silence  pray'd  and  shook. 
And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 


"  The  Goblin  Pase  is,  in  onr  opinion,  tlie  capital  deform- 
iy  of  the  poem.  We  have  already  said  the  whole  machinery 
IB  nseless  ;  but  the  ma^'ic  studies  of  tiie  lady,  and  the  rified 
to.nib  of  Michael  Scott,  give  occasion  to  so  mueli  admirable 
poetry,  that  we  can,  on  no  acconut,  consent  to  part  with 
ihem.  The  page,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  perjietnal  burden 
to  the  poei  and  to  the  readers  ;  it  is  an  undignified  and  im- 
prooa&ie  fiction,  which  excites  neither  terror,  admiration, 
Bor  astonishment,  but  needlessly  debases  the  strain  of  the 
whole  work,  and  excites  at  once  our  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt. He  is  not  a  'tricksy  spirit.'  like  Ariel,  with  whom 
;he  imagination  is  irresistibly  enamored,  nor  a  tiny  monarch, 
like  Oberon,  disposing  ol'  the  destinies  of  mortals  ;  he  rather 
ippears  to  ns  to  be  an  awkward  sort  of  a  mongrel  between 
Puck  and  Caliban,  of  a  servile  ani  brutal  nature,  and  limited 
m  his  powers  to  the  indulgence  of  petty  malignity,  and  the 
bifliction  of  despicable  injuries.  Besides  this  objection  to  his 
eharacter,  his  existence  has  no  support  from  any  general  or 
wtabllshed  superstition.  Fairies  and  devils,  ghosts,  angels, 
md  witches,  are  creatures  with  whom  we  are  all  familiar, 
od  who  excite  in  all  classes  of  mankind  emotions  with  which 


But  nonp  of  all  the  astonished  irain 
Was  so  dismay'd  as  Delorauie ; 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  biu-u, 
'Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 

For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 

Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 

Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man.* 
At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told, 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold--- 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
A  shape  with  amice  wrappd  around. 
With  a  vyrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  knew — but  how  it  matter'd  not — 
It  was  the  wizaa-d,  Mchael  Scott. 

XXVII. 
The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale ; 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke. 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke ; 
And  he  a  soleum  sacred  pUght 

Did  to  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  mEike,* 

That  he  a  pilgTimage  would  take 

To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast, 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  address'd ; 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  vows. 
Some  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  otir  Ladye  of  the  Isle ; 
Eacli  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  wotdd  take, 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  shoidd  toll, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  soid. 
Wliile  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were  pray  '(I 
'Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd, 
Renomiced.  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 


we  can  easily  be  made  to  sympathize.  But  the  story  of  Gilpin 
Horner  was  never  believed  out  of  the  village  where  he  is  said 
to  have  m.ade  his  appearance,  and  has  no  claims  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  those  who  were  not  originally  of  his  acquaintauce. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  interesting  or  elegant  in  the  scenes  ol 
which  he  is  the  hero  ;  and  in  reading  these  passages  we  reallj 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  they  A\\  not  stan<l  in  the  ro- 
mance when  the  aged  minstrel  recited  it  to  the  royal  ChadM* 
and  his  mighty  earls,  but  were  inserted  afterwards  to  suit  th* 
taste  of  the  cottagers  among  whom  he  begged  his  bread  on  th« 
border.  We  entreat  Mr.  Scott  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  ol 
this  suspicion,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  decent  pretext  he 
can  lay  hold  of  for  purging  the  *  Lay'  of  this  ungraceful 
intrnder.*  We  would  also  move  for  a  quo  warranto  against 
the  Spirits  of  the  River  and  the  Mountain  ;  for  though  they 
are  come  of  a  very  high  lineage,  we  do  not  know  what  lawfol 
business  they  could  have  at  Branksome  Castle  in  the  yeai 
1550." — Jeffrey. 
1  See  Appendix,  Note  4  O.  3  [bid.  Note  4  P. 

4  See  '.he  Author's  Iiuroduciion  to  the  '  Lay,'  p.  It 
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And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead 

Waught  of  the  bridal  wLU  I  tell, 

And  bells  toll'd  out  then-  mighty  peal, 

Which  after  in  short  space  bcfeU ; 

For  the  departed  spuit's  weal; 

Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 

And  ever  in  the  office  close 

Bless'd  Teviot's  Flower,  and  Cranstouns  heir: 

The  hymn  of  intercession  i  ose ; 

After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain 

And  far  tlie  echohig  aisles  prolong 

To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 

The  awful  burden  of  the  song, — 

More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Dies  ir.j;,  dies  illa. 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  cUvine, 

Sol  VET  S.ECLUM  IN  FAVILLa 

When  pilgrim-chiefs,  in  sad  array, 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung : 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  sliroie. 

Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 

To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vai», 

XXTX. 

Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest, 

An'd  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

■  XXXI. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
Tlie  standers-by  might  hear  uneajh, 

HYMN  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Footstep,  or  voice,  or  Jiigli-drawn  breath. 

Tliat  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row : 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 

No  lordly  look,  no  martiid  stride, 

What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  i 

Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 

How  shall  he  meet  tliat  dreadful  day  ? 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 

Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 

Wlien,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll 

To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  side. 

The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down : 

When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 

Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 

Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  deai'.  1 

The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 

Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 

Oh !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 

The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead  ; 

When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  cliy, 

From  many  a  garnisli'd  niclie  around. 

Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 

Stem  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 

Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  1 

XXX. 

And  slow  lip  the  dim  aisle  afar, 

Hush'd  is  the  harp — the  Mmstrel  gone. 

With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 

And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 

And  snow-wlii*e  stoles,  in  order  due, 

Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 

The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two, 

To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 

In  long  procession  came  ; 

No ;  close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower,' 

Taper  and  liost,  and  book  they  bare, 

Arose  the  Muistrel's  lowly  bower ; 

And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 

A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 

With  the  Redeemer's  nam.e. 

The  Uttle  garden,  hedged  with  green. 

Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 

The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 

The  mitred  Abbot  stretch'd  liis  hand. 

There  sheUer'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze, 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd ; 

Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 

With  lioly  cross  he  sign'd  th(!m  all. 

For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 

And  pray'd  they  might  be  sage  in  hall. 

And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 

And  fortunate  in  field. 

So  pass'd  the  winter's  day;  but  still. 

riien  oasa  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said, 

When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowliill,* 

1  "  tlie  vale  unfolila 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength  ; 

Rifli  groves  of  lofty  stature. 

And  age  to  wear  away  in,"  &c. 

Witli  Yarrow  winding  tlirougli  the  pomp 

Wordsworth's  Yarrow  Visited. 

Of ciillivated  nature; 

And,  rising  from  tlione  lofty  groves, 

a  Bowhill  is  now,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  a  seat  o 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary, 
Tlie  shatter'd  front  of  Newark's  towers, 
Renown'd  in  Border  story. 

the  Duke  of  Buccleueh.     It  stands  immediately  below  Newari 
Hill,  and  above  the  junction  of  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick 
For  the  other  places  named  in  the  text,  the  reader  is  referref 

'Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom 

to  various  notes  on  tlie  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border 

tor  spoTiive  youth  a  9tr»y  in  ; 

Ed 
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And  July's  eve,  -with  balmy  breath, 
Waved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath ; 
"When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead-shaw, 

And  corn  was  green  on  Carterhaugh ;' 
Ainl  fltiurish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak, 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 
Then  would  he  smg  achievements  high, 

'  !V.>. — *'  Anil  graiv  wavfA  frrrcn  on  Carterhangh." 
'  "  The  arch  allusions  which  run  tiironirh  all  those  Introduc- 
ttotis.  withoin  in  the  least  interrujiting  the  truth  and  graceful 
pathos  of  thfir  main  impression,  seem  to  me  exquisitely  chai^ 
iicteristic  of  Scott,  whose  delight  and  pride  was  to  play  with 
,he  genius  which  nevertheless  mastered  him  at  will.  For,  in 
truth,  what  is  it  that  gives  to  all  his  works  their  unique  and 
marking  charm,  except  the  matchless  effect  which  sudden 
efi'usions  of  the  purest  heart-hlood  of  nature  derive  from  their 
being  poured  out,  to  all  apjiearance  involuntarily,  amidst  die 
tiou  and  sentiment  cast  equally  in  the  mould  of  the  busy 
world,  and  the  seemingly  habitual  desire  to  dwell  on  nothing 
but  what  might  be  likely  to  excite  curiosity,  without  too  much* 
disturbing  deeper  feeUngs,  in  the  saloons  of  j)olished  life  ? 
Such  outbursts  come  forth  dramatically  in  all  his  writings  ; 
but  in  the  interludes  and  passionate  parentheses  of  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  we  have  the  poet's  own  inner  sou!  and 
temperament  laid  bare  and  throbbing  before  us.  Even  here, 
indeed,  he  has  a  mask,  and  he  trusts  it — but  fortunately  it  is  a 
transparent  one. 

'  Many  minor  persona!  allusions  have  been  explained  in  the 
notes  to  the  last  edition  of  the  '  tay.'  It  was  hardly  neces- 
Barv  even  then  to  say  that  the  choice  of  the  hero  had  been 
dictated  bv  the  poet's  ati'ection  for  the  living  descendants  of 
the  Baron  of  Cranstoun  ;  and  now— none  who  have  perused 
the  preceding  jjages  can  doubt  that  he  had  dressed  out  his 
Margaret  of  Braiiksome  in  the  form  and  features  of  his  own 
first  love.  This  poem  may  be  considered  as  the  '  bright  con- 
Bummale  flower'  in  which  all  tlve  dearest  dreams  of  his  youth- 
ful fancy  had  at  length  found  expansion  for  their  strength, 
Ipifit,  tenderness,  and  beauty. 
"  In  the  closing  lines — 

'  Hush'd  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone ; 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage? 
No  ! — close  beneath  proud  New.irk's  tower 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  humble  bower,'  &c. — 

— in  these  charming  lines  he  has  emiiodied  what  was,  at  the 
time  when  he  penned  them,  the  chief  day-dream  of  Ashestiel. 
From  the  moment  that  his  uncle's  death  planed  a  considerable 
Bum  of  ready  money  at  his  command,  he  |)le,'isen  himself,  a,s 
we  have  seen,  with  the  idea  of  buying  a  mountain  farm,  and 
becoming  not  oi.!y  the  '  sherifl"  (as  he  had  in  former  days 
delighted  to  call  .jimself),  but  'the  laird  of  the  cairn  and  the 
scaur.'  " — LocKii.^RT.     Life  of  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

"The  large  quotations  we  have  made  from  this  singular 
jKjem  must  have  convinced  our  readers  that  it  abounds  equal- 
ly whh  poetical  description,  and  with  circumstance  curious 
to  the  antiquary.  These  are  farther  illustrated  in  copious  and 
.•ery  entertaining  notes  :  they,  as  well  as  the  poem,  must  be 
fii'ticularly  interesting  to  those  who  are  connected  with  Scot- 
tish families,  or  conversant  in  their  history.  The  author  has 
managed  the  versification  of  the  poem  with  great  judgment, 
Jid  the  most  happy  efl'ect.  If  he  liad  aimed  at  the  grave 
Cd  itatl  Ijf  ca*  snce  of  the  epic,  or  any  of  otr  more  regular 


And  cu-cumstance  of  chivalry, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 
Forgetful  of  tlie  closing  day  ; 
And  noble  youtiis,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  tlie  hunting  of  t)ie  deer ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roU'd  along. 
Bore  biu-deu  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 

measures,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  .j  bavi 
brought  in  such  names  as  H'att  Tinlinn,  Black  John,  Priest, 
haugli,  Scrogg,  and  other  Scottish  names,  or  to  have  sjioksf 
of  the  lyke-wcke,  and  the  slogan,  and  drilling  of  cattle,  which 
Pope  and  Gray  would  have  thought  as  impossible  to  introduc« 
into  serious  poetry,  as  Boileau  did  the  names  of  towns  in  the 
campaigns  of  Louis  IV.  Mr.  Scott  has,  therefore,  very  judi- 
ciously thrown  in  a  great  mixture  of  the  familiar,  and  varied 
the  measure  ;  and  if  it  has  not  the  finLshed  harmony,  which, 
in  such  a  subject,  it  were  in  vain  to  have  attempted,  it  has 
great  ease  and  spirit,  and  never  tires  the  reader.  Indeed  we 
think  we  see  a  tendency  in  the  public  taste  to  go  back  to  the 
more  varied  measures  and  familiar  style  of  our  earlier  poets ; 
a  natural  consequence  of  having  been  satiated  with  the  regu- 
lar harmony  of  Po])e  and  his  school,  and  somewhat  we.iried 
with  the  stiffness  of  lofty  poetic  language.  We  now  know 
what  can  be  done  in  that  way,  and  v/e  seek  entertainment  and 
variety,  rather  than  finished  modulation  and  uniform  dignity 
We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  very  elegant,  spirited,  and  stn 
king  poem." — ,finnunl  Review,  1804. 

"  From  the  various  extracts  we  have  given,  our  readers  wil 
be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  tlie  poem  , 
and,  if  they  are  plea-sed  with  those  portions  of  it  which  hava 
now  been  exhibited,  we  may  venture  to  assure  them  that  they 
will  not  be  disappointed  by  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  T\w 
whole  night  journey  of  Deloraine — the  opening  of  the  Wizard 
tomb — the  march  of  the  English  battle — and  the  pari  ,  Uefor? 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  are  all  executed  with  the  same  spirit 
and  poetical  energy,  which  we  think  is  conspicuous  in  the 
specimens  we  have  aheady  extracted  ;  anfl  a  great  variety  of 
short  passages  occur  in  every  part  of  the  poem,  which  are  still 
more  striking  and  meritorious,  though  it  is  impossible  to  detach 
them,  without  injury,  in  the  form  of  a  quotation.  It  is  but 
fair  to  apprize  the  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  will 
meet  with  very  heavy  passages,  and  with  a  variety  of  details 
which  are  not  likely  to  interest  any  one  but  a  Borderer  or  an 
antiquary.  We  like  very  well  to  hear  of  '  the  gallant  Chief 
of  Otterburiie,'  or  '  the  Dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale,'  and  feel 
the  elevating  power  of  great  names,  when  we  read  of  the 
tribes  that  mustered  to  the  war,  '  beneath  the  crest  of  Old 
Duubarand  H'"pburn's  mingled  banners.'  But  we  really  can- 
not so  far  symjiathize  with  the  local  partialities  of  the  author, 
as  to  feel  any  glow  of  patriotism  or  ancient  virtue  in  hearing  of 
the  Todrig  or  .Johnston  clans,  or  of  Elliots,  Jirmstrungx,  and 
Tinlinns  ;  still  less  can  we  relish  the  introduction  of  Black 
Jock  of  Athel.itanK,  fVhitslade  the  Hawk,  .Irthur  Fire-the- 
Braes,  Red  Roland  Forster,  or  any  other  of  those  worthita 
who 

'  Sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth, 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both,' 

into  a  poem  which  has  any  pretensions  to  seriousness  or  d:^ 
nity.  The  ancient  metrical  romance  might  have  ailmitted 
these  homely  personalities  ;  but  the  present  age  will  not  on- 
dure  them  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  must  either  sacrifice  his  Bordei 
prejudices,  or  otTeiid  all  his  readers  in  the  other  part  of  tii# 
empire," — Jeffrbt. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  A. 

The  feast  was  over  in  Bian/isome  tower. — P.  18. 

N  llie  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  William  Scott  of  Buccleuch, 
im?f  of  tlie  clan  bearing  tliat  nams,  exclianged,  with  Sir 
I'lionias  Inglis  of  Manor,  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  Lanarli- 
«hire,  for  one-half  of  the  barony  of  Branksome,  or  Brank- 
h()lra,i  lying  upon  the  Teviot,  about  tliree  miles  above  Hawick. 
Fie  was  proi)ably  induced  to  this  transaction  from  the  vicinity 
of  Branksome  to  the  extensive  domain  which  he  possessed 
in  Ettrick  Forest  and  in  Teviotdale.  In  the  former  district 
'le  held  by  occupancy  the  estate  of  Buccleuch, 2  and  much  of 
the  iorest  land  on  the  river  Ettrick.  In  Teviotdale,  he  en- 
joyed the  harmony  of  Ei-kford,  by  a  grant  from  Robert  11.  to 
his  ancestor,  Walter  Scott  of  Kirkuril,  for  the  apprehending 
of  (iilbert  Ridderford,  contirmed  by  Robert  lit.,  Hd  .May,  14'24. 
Tradilion  imjjUles  the  e.xchajige  betwi.vt  Scott  and  Ingiis  to  1 
conversation,  in  which  the  latter — a  man,  it  would  appear, 
of  a  niihl  and  forbearing  nature,  complained  much  of  the  in- 
juries which  he  was  e.^poscd  to  frojn  the  English  Borderers, 
who  freriuently  plundered  his  lands  of  Brank-orae.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  instantly  offered  liim  the  estate  of  Murdie.stone,  in 
e.'cchange  for  tlial  which  was  subject  to  su(?h  egregious  incon- 
venience. When  the  bargain  was  completed,  he  dryly  re- 
marked, that  the  cattle  in  Cumberland  were  as  good  as  those 
of  Tevioldale  ;  and  proceeded  to  commence  a  sy.siem  of  repri- 
sals upon  the  English,  which  was  regularly  pursued  by  his  suc- 
cessore.  In  the  ne.xt  reign,  James  II.  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Branksome,  and  to  Sir  David,  his 'son,  the  remaining 
half  of  the  barony  of  Branksome,  to  be  held  in  blanche  for  the 
payment  of  a  red  rose.  The  cause  assigned  for  the  grant  is, 
thiir  brave  and  faithful  exertions  in  favor  of  the  King  against 
the  house  of  Douglas,  with  wiiom  James  had  been  recently 
tugging  for  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  cliarter  is  dated  the 
2d  February.  1443;  and,  in  the  same  month,  part  of  the  barony 
of  Ijangliolm,  and  many  lands  in  Lanarkshire,  were  conferred 
upon  Sir  Waller  and  his  son  by  the  same  monarch. 

After  the  period  of  the  exchange  with  Sir  Thomas  Inglis, 
Branksome  became  the  principal  .seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family. 
The  (TOKtle  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Sir  David  Scott, 
till-  grandson  of  Sir  William,  its  first  possessor.  But,  in 
l.'jTD-l,  tlie  vengeance  of  Elizabeth,  ]irovoked  by  the  inroads 
•)i  Huccleuch,  and  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Queen 
&!.<rv.  destroyed  the  castle,  and  laid  waste  the  Lands  of  lirank- 
toMie.  In  tlie  same  year  the  castle  was  repaired  and  enlarged 
bv  .Sir  Walter  Scott,  its  brave  pos.sessor  ;  but  the  work  was 
not  oompleied  until  after  his  (b'ath,  in  1,')74,  when  the  widow 
BTii«hed  the  budding.  This  ajipears  from  the  following  in- 
icriptions.  Around  a  stone,  bearing  the  arras  of  Scott  of 
Buccleic-h,    ajipears    the    following    legend  : — "  Sit    51??. 

5rott  of  ajvnnvljcim  Knot  oe  of  Sft  MJi'lliam 
Scott  of  BirhurB  ISiiflt  bcsaii  je  toortt  upon 
nc  '24  of  i-ttnrclic  1571  jcnv   qulia  ticpartft   at 

(Sou's  jlefSOlir  5c  17  ^Ipvfl  1574."  Onasimilar 
c(ipartm;nt  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  Douglas,  with  this  in- 
icription,  "  Damh  Maroarkt  Douoi,a8  his  sfous  complk- 

1  Briinxholm  is  the  ])ro[H>r  nntno  of  tlie  barony  ;  but  Rrnnkaome  has  been 
riojiNtd,  aft  siiitablo  t/j  tlio  [ironiincifttion,  fliid  mi>re  proper  for  j)oetry. 

'lUoro  are  DO  veit;tres  of  any  buildiu^  at  Buccleiicb,  except  the  site  of 
wVere,  according  to  fi**:adiiion  current  in  the  time  of  Scott  of 


Tit  thk   foresaid  work  in  October   1.57o. 
arched  door  is  inscribed  the  following  moral  verse : 


Over  au 


Jta  barlli.  Is.  nocljt.  nature,  ties,  broufiijt.  fiat 

sal.  lest.  an. 
SCIjarcfore.  serbc.  GSoli.  Ixd^.  bct'l.  j?c.  toU.  t!)2 

faiiif.  Bsl.  nucl'l,  Jjclvap. 
Salt    J5?iJaltcv    Scott  of  'aSranxijolm    ltnffll)t. 

ifHarflai-ct  33ouQlas.  1571. 

Branksome  Castle  continued  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  ths 
Bucideuch  family,  while  security  was  any  object  in  theij 
choice  of  a  mansion.  It  has  since  been  the  residence  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  Chamberlains,  of  the  family.  From  the 
various  alterations  which  the  building  has  undergone,  it  is  not 
only  greatly  restricted  in  its  dimensions,  but  retains  httle  ol 
the  castellated  form,  if  we  except  one  square  tower  of  massy 
thickness,  the  only  part  of  the  original  building  which  now 
remains.  The  whole  forms  a  handsome  modern  residenca, 
lately  inhabited  -by  my  deceased  friend.  Adam  Ogilvy,  Esq., 
of  Hartwoodmyres,  Conimrssioner  of  his  Grace  tlie  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 

The  extent  of  the  ancient  edifice  can  still  be  traced  by  some 
vestiges  of  its  foundation,  and  its  strength  is  obvious  from  the 
situation,  on  a  deep  bank  surrounded  by  the  Teviot,  and 
flanked  by  a  dee|)  ravine,  formed  by  a  jireci|>itous  brook.  It 
was  anciently  surrounded  by  wood,  as  appears  from  the  sor- 
vey  of  Roxburghshire,  made  for  Pont's  Atlas,  and  preserved 
in  tlie  Ailvocates'  Library.  This  wood  was  cut  about  fifty 
years  ago,  but  is  now  replaced  by  the  thriving  plantations, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  noble  proprietor,  for  mile* 
around  the  ancient  mansion  of  liis  forefathers. 


Note  B. 


JVivr-iinil-twrnty  kiiiirht-!  of  fame 

Hunff  their  .shietilg  in  Brnnksome-Hall.- 


P.  19. 


The  ancient  barons  of  Buccleuch.  both  from  feudal  splendoi 

I  and  from  their  frontier  situation   retained  in  their  household  at 

I  Branksome,  a  nuinbor  of  gentlemen  of  their  own   name,  who 

held  lands  from  their  chief,  for  the  military  service  of  watcninj 

and    warding    his   castle.      Satchells    tells   is    in    his   iossr*^ 

poetry, 

"  No  baron  was  better  .served  in  Britain  ; 

The  barons  of  Buokleugh  they  kept  their  call 
Four  and  twenty  gentlemen  ir  .heir  hall 
All  being  of  his  name  and  kin  ;  ■ 
Each  two  hnc'  a  servant  to  w.a!t  upon  them 
Before  supper  and  dinner,  most  renowned, 
The  bells  rung  and  the  trumpets  sowued  ; 
And  more  than  that,  I  do  confess. 
They  kejit  four  and  twenty  pensioners. 
Think  not  I  lie,  nor  do  me  blame, 
For  the  jiensioners  I  can  all  name  : 

Satchella,  many  of  the  ttTinent  barons  of  Biicolenrh  lie  burif^-J.  There  M 
tijflo  said  to  have  been  u  mill  near  this  soliturj-  spot ;  an  extraor.linarf  clr 
ciunatanre,  as  little  or  no  corn  ^owa  within  Bevernl  miles  of  liucclencft 
Satchelle  says  it  was  used  to  Krtnd  coin  for  the  hounds  of  tne  ^eftain. 


ArrE.-rr.ix  to  the  lay  op'  the  last  minstrel. 


5t 


Th'te't  IT  A  r'.ive,  eider  tlian  I, 
T'lei  K'  j\^  -i'  I  speak  trutli,  or  lie 
Ev/;r'^  pe'.sio'itr  a  room'   did  gain, 
f  O'  «er  /1C1  done  and  to  be  done  ; 
r.ii?  let  tlie  reader  understand, 
'■'he  name  both  of  tlie  men  and  land, 
vVlucli  they  possessed,  it  is  of  truth, 
Aa  >  froir  the  Lairds  and  Lords  of  Buekleugh." 

A'  .-ordingly,  dismounting  from  his  Pegasus,  Satchells  gives 
»  .  ir.  pfose,  the  names  of  twenty-four  gentlemen,  younger 
»r~Uiers  of  ancient  families,  who  were  pensioners  to  the  house 
w' Buccleuch,  and  descfihes  the  lands  which  each  possessed  for 
ois  Border  service.  In  time  of  war  with  England,  tiie  garrison 
was  doubtless  augmented.  Satchells  adds,  "  These  twenty- 
three  pensionei's,  ail  of  his  own  name  of  Scott,  and  Walter 
orladstanes  of  Wliitelaw,  a  near  cousin  of  my  lord's,  as  aforesaid, 
Were  ready  on  all  occasions,  when  his  honor  pleased  cause  to 
advertise  them.  It  is  known  to  many  of  the  country  better 
tiian  it  is  to  me,  that  the  rent  of  these  la'  is,  wliich  the  Lairds 
and  Lords  of  Buccleuch  did  freely  bestow  upon  their  friends, 
will  amount  to  above  tnelve  or  fourteen  tliousand  merks  a- 
yrar." — History  of  the  name  of  S^ott,  jj.  45.  An  immense 
•Dm  in  those  times. 

1  ^«o;n,  f  -tion  ot  land. 


IfOTE  C. 

w'i   ^i^Bo^d-axe  at  saddlrhow. — P.  19. 

"Of  a  *ru»' ,'  '^y:-  Froissart,  "the  Scottish  cannot  boast 
neat  skill  With  '.he  bow,  but  rather  bear  axes,  with  which,  in 
lime  of  need,  they  give  heavy  strokes."  The  Jed  wood-axe 
was  a  sort  of  j'artisan,  used  by  horsemen,  as  appeai-s  from  the 
arms  of  Jedburgh,  v/hich  bear  a  cavalier  mounted,  and  armed 
with  this  weapon.     It  is  also  called  a  Jedwood  or  Jeddart  st^ff. 


IfoTE  D, 


They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and  guile, 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers. 

From  iVarkworth,  or  Jfaworth,  or  merry  Carlisle.- 


-P.  13. 


Branksorae  Castle  was  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
me  English,  both  from  its  situation  and  the  restless  military 
dispositioii  of  its  inhabitants,  wlio  were  seldom  on  good  terms 
with  their  neighbors.  The  following  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1533,  gives  an  account  of  a 
inccessful  inroad  of  the  English,  in  which  tlie  country  was 
plundered  up  to  the  gates  of  the  castle,  although  the  invaders 
failed  in  their  principal  object,  which  was  to  kill,  or  make  pris- 
ftp.et,  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch.  It  occurs  in  tlie  Cottou  MS. 
Ca^ig  b.  viii.  f.  2^. 

"  P-leaseth  yt  your  most  gracious  highness  to  be  aduertised, 
tliat  my  comptroller,  with  Raynald  Carnaby,  desyred  licence 
of  rae  to  invade  the  realme  of  Scotlande,  for  the  aiinoysaunce 
of  your  highnes  enemys,  «here  they  thought  best  f^.ioit  by 
thejme  might  be  done,  and  to  haue  to  concu'  iche  theyme 
urc  inliabi'ants  of  Northumberland,  suche  as  was  towards  me 
iccording  to  theyre  assembly,  and  as  by  theye  discretions  vpone 
(he  same  they  shulde  thinke  most  convenient;  and  soo  they 
iyde  in\'et  vppone  Monday,  before  night,  being  the  iii  day  of 
Inir  iLtuiN  nijuethe,  at  Wawhope,  upon  Nortl>e  Tyne  water, 
»«••  T>v   •mU,  where  Ihey  were  to  the  numbei  of  xv  c  men, 


and  soo  invadet  Scotland  at  the  hour  of  viii  of  the  eiok  a' 
nyght,  at  a  place  called  Whele  Causay  ;  and  be.lbre  ,\i  of  tin 
clok  dyd  send  forth  a  forrey  of  Tyndaill  and  Ryddisdail,  and 
laide  all  the  resydewe  in  a  bushment.  and  actyvely  did  set  *pon 
a  towne  called  Branxholme,  where  the  Lord  of  Buclough 
dwellythe,  and  purpesed  theymeselves  with  a  trajne  for  hyra 
lyke  to  liis  accustomed  manner,  in  rysynge  to  all  frayes  ;  aibe'.t, 
that  knyght  he  was  not  at  home,  and  so  they  brynt  the  said 
Branxliolm,  and  other  townes,  as  to  say  VVhichestre,  Which 
estre-hehiie,  and  Whelley,  and  haid  ordered  tbeymself,  90<) 
tliat  sundry  of  the  said  Lord  of  Buclough's  serv,ants,  who  dyi 
issue  fourthe  of  his  gates,  was  takyn  prisonei-s.  They  dyd  uti 
leve  one  house,  one  stak  of  corne,  nor  one  shyef,  with;«ut  tha 
gate  of  the  said  Lord  Buclough  vnbrynt ;  and  thus  WTyraaegec" 
and  fra3ed,  supposing  the  Lord  of  Buclough  to  be  within  iii  oi 
iiii  myles  to  have  trayned  him  to  the  bushment ;  and  soo  in  tha 
breyking  of  the  ilay  dyd  the  fon-ey  and  the  bushment  mete, 
and  reculed  homeward,  making  theyre  way  westwar-J  from  J 
theyre  invasion  to  be  over  Lyddersdaill,  as  intending  yf  the  fray 
ti-ome  theyre  fui-st  enti-y  by  the  Scotts  waiches,  or  otherwyse  by 
warnying,  shuld  haue  bene  gyven  to  Gedworth  and  the  coun- 
trey  of  Scotland  tlieyreabouts  of  theyre  invasion  ;  whiche  Ged- 
worih  is  from  the  Wheles  Causay  vi  miles,  that  thereby  the 
Scotts  shulde  have  comen  further  vnto  theyme,  and  more  out 
of  ordre  ;  and  soo  upon  sundry  good  consideijitions,  before  they 
entered  Lyddersdaill,  as  well  accomptiug  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
same  to  be  towards  your  highness,  and  to  enlbrce  theyme  She 
more  thereby,  as  alsoo  to  put  an  occasion  of  suspect  to  tha 
Kinge  of  Scotts,  and  his  counsaill,  to  be  taken  aiienst  theyme, 
amonges  theymeselves,  made  proclamaeions,  commanding, 
upon  payne  of  dethe,  assurance  to  be  for  the  said  inhabitants  ot 
Lyddersdaill,  without  any  prejudice  or  hurt  to  be  done  by  any 
Inglysman  vnto  theyme,  and  soo  in  good  ordre  abowte  tha 
howre  of  ten  of  the  clok  before  none,  vppon  Tewisday,  dyd 
pass  through  the  said  Lyddersdail,  when  dyd  come  diverse  ot 
liie  said  inhabitants  there  to  my  servauntes,  under  the  said  as- 
surance, ofl(;n-ing  theymselfs  with  any  service  they  coutha 
make  ;  and  thus,  thanks  be  to  Godde,  your  highnes'  subjects, 
abowte  the  howre  of  xii  of  the  clok  at  none  the  same  ila\e, 
came  into  this  your  highnes  realme,  bringing  wt  theyme  above 
xl  Scottsmen  prisoners,  one  of  theyme  named  Scot,  of  the  sur- 
name and  kyn  of  the  said  Lord  of  Buclough,  and  of  his  howse- 
hold  ;  they  brought  also  ccc  nowte,  and  above  Ix  horse  and 
mares,  kejiing  in  savetie  frome  losse  or  hurte  all  your  said  high- 
nes subjects.  •  There  was  alsoo  a  towne,  called  Newbyggins, 
by  diverse  fotmen  of  Tyndaill  and  Ryddesdaill,  takyn  vp  of 
the  night,  and  spoylcd,*when  was  slayne  ii  Scottsmen  of  tha 
said  towne,  and  many  Scotts  there  hurte  ;  your  highnes  sub- 
jects was  xiii  myles  within  the  grounde  of  Scotlande,  and  is 
from  my  house  at  Werkworthe,  above  Ix  miles'  of  the  most  evi 
passage,  where  great  snawes  doth  lye ;  heretofore  the  same 
townes  now  brynt  haith  not  at  any  tyrae  in  the  mynd  of  man 
in  any  warrs  been  enterprised  unto  nowe  ;  your  subjects  wera 
thereto  more  encouraged  for  the  better  advancement  of  your 
highnes  service,  the  said  Lord  of  Buclough  beyng  -always  a 
mortall  enemy  to  this  your  Graces  realme,  and  he  dyd  say, 
within  xiii  days  before,  he  woulde  see  who  durst  lye  near  hym 
wt  many  other  cruell  wonls,  the  knowledge  whereof  was  cef- 
tainly  haid  to  my  said  servaunts,  before  theyre  entei  price  maid 
vpon  him  ;  most  humbly  beseeching  your  majesty,  tha.  youra 
highnes  thanks  may  concur  vnto  theyme,  whose  names  be  her« 
inclosed,  and  to  have  in  your  most  gracioivs  memory,  the  jiayn- 
fuUand  diligent  service  of  my  pore  servaunte  Wharton,  and  thus, 
as  I  am  most  boumlen,  shall  dispose  wt  them  that  be  under  ma 
f annoysauuce  of  your  highnes  enemys."  In  resent- 
ment of  this  foray,  Buccleuch,  with  other  Border  chiefs,  as- 
sembled an  army  of  3U00  riders,  with  which  they  penetrated 
into  Northumberland,  and  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as  thi 
banks  of  Bramish.  They  batued,  or  defeated,  the  English  fo^ 
ces  opposed  to  them,  and  returned  loaded  with  prev — ^iNKKb 
ton's  History,  vol.  it.  p.  318. 
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Note  E. 

Bards  Long  shall  tell. 

How  Lord  IValter  fell .—V .  19. 

Sir  VVl.lter  S:ott  of  Buccleucli  succeeclec'  to  hU  granilfather, 
Pir  D«  ^id,  in  149-2.  tie  was  ;i  brave  and  powerful  baron,  and 
Wardeii  of  the  West  Marclies  of  Scotland.  His  deatli  was 
Jie  consequence  of  a  feud  betwixt  tbe  Scotts  and  Kens,  the 
tiaiory  of  wiiich  is  necessary,  to  explain  repeated  allusions  in 
liie  r&ciance. 

\n  the  year  1526,  in  the  words  of  Pitscottie,  "the  Earl  of 
Ai.gns,  and  the  rest  of  the  Douglasses,  ruled  all  which  thev 
tJlLed,  and  no  man  dui^t  say  the  contrary  ;  wherefore  the  Kins 
^James  V.  then  a  minoi)  was  heavily  displeased,  and  would 
fain  have  been  out  of  their  hands,  if  he  might  by  any  way  : 
And.  to  that  elfect,  wrote  a  (jniet  and  secret  letter  with  his 
own  liand,  and  sent  it  to  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  beseechina 
hiin  that  he  would  come  with  his  kin  and  friends,  and  all  the 
force  that  he  might  be,  and  meet  him  at  Melross,  at  his  home 
passing,  and  there  to  take  him  out  of  tl»j  Douglasses  hands, 
»nd  to  put  him  to  liberty,  to  use  himself  among  the  lave  {rest) 
i»f  his  lords,  as  he  thinks  expedient. 

"  This  letter  was  quittly  directed,  and  sent  by  one  of  the 
King's  own  secret  servants,  whi.;h  was  received  very  thank- 
fully by  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  very  glad  thereof, 
to  be  put  ttj  such  charges  and  familiarity  with  his  jirince,  and 
ilid  great  diligence  to  jierform  the  King's  writing,  and  to  bring 
the  matter  to  pass  as  the  King  desired  :  And,  to  that  effect, 
convened  all  liis  kin  and  friends,  and  all  that  would  do  for 
him,  to  ride  with  him  to  Melross,  when  he  knew  of  the  King's 
homecoming.  And  so  he  brougiit  with  him  six  hundred  spears, 
of  Liddesdale,  and  Annandale,  and  countrymen,  and  elans 
thereabout,  and  held  themselves  quiet  vvhile  that  the  King 
returned  out  of  Jedburgh,  and  came  to  Melross,  to  remain  „ncii; 
all  that  night. 

"But  when  the  Lord  Hume,  Cessfoord,  and  Fernynerst 
(the  chiefs  of  the  clan  of  Ken),  took  tlicir  leave  of  the  King,  and 
returned  home,  then  appeared  the  Lord  of  Buccleuch  in  signt, 
and  his  coni))any  witli  him,  in  an  arrayed  battle,  intending  to 
have  fulfilled  the  King's  jietition,  and  therefore  came  stoutly 
forward  on  the  back  side  of  Haliden  iiill.  By, that  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  with  George  Douglas,  his  brother,  and  sundry  other 
of  his  friends,  seeing  this  army  coming,  they  marvelled  what 
the  matter  meant ;  while  at  the  last  they  knew,  tlie  Laird  of 
Rnccleuch,  with  a  certain  company  of  the  thieves  of  Annan- 
date.  With  him  they  were  less  art'earfl,  and  made  thein  man- 
fully to  the  field  contrary  tlicm,  and  said  to  the  King  in  this 
manner,  '  Sir,  yon  is  Buccleuch,  and  tlueves  of  Aiinandale 
with  him,  to  unbeset  your  Grace  from  the  gate'  {i.  e.  intenujit 
your  pa.«sage).  '  I  vow  to  God  they  shall  either  fight  or  Hee  : 
tiid  ye  shall  tarry  here  on  this  know,  and  my  brother  George 
with  you,  with  any  other  com|]any  you  please;  and  I  shall 
pass,  and  put  yon  thieves  off  the  ground,  and  rid  the  gate  unto 
your  Grace,  or  else  die  for  it.'  The  King  tarried  still,  as  was 
devised  ;  as'  George  Douglas  with  him,  and  sundry  other 
orils,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Lcrnox,  and  the  Ijord  Erskinc,  and 
•orne  of  the  King's  own  servants ;  but  all  the  lave  {rest)  pa.st 
with  t;jc  Earl  of  Angus  to  the  field  against  the  Laird  of  Buc- 
cleuch, who  joyned  and  countered  crui-lly  botii  the  .said  parties 
In  the  field  of  Darnelinver,'  either  again.st  other,  with  uncertain 
vijwry.  But  at  the  last,  the  I<ord  Hume,  hearing  word  of  that 
matter  how  k  stood,  returned  again  to  the  Kinjr  in  all  possible 
tibste,  with  him  the  Lairds  of  Cessfoord  and  Fernyhirst,  to  the 
Dumber  of  fourscore  spears,  and  set  friwhly  oii  the  la|i  and  wing 
i»f  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch's  field,  and  sliortly  l)are  iliein  back- 
ward to  tho  giuund  ;  which  caused  the  Laird  of'  Buccleuch, 
»nd  tne  rest  of  hia  fri^v..',  to  go  back  and  tiee,  whom  tliey  fol- 

1  Dnn/wiot,  n-n-  Melrose.    Ttip  pIncB  of  craiftwt  isetill  'fllled  Skinner's 
•Id.  from  ft  corrjption  of  Skirmish.  Field.    (See   the  A'.  iustreUy  of  the 


lowed  and  cliased  ;  and  especially  the  Lairds  of  Cessfoord  an(f 
Feriiyliirst  followed  furiouslie,  till  at  the  fiot  of  a  path  in« 
Lair.l  of  Cessfoord  was  slain  by  the  strok-  of  a  spear  by  ai 
Elliot,  who  was  then  servant  to  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch.  Bui 
when  the  Laird  of  Cessfoord  was  slain,  the  chase  ceased.  Tfi« 
Earl  of  Angus  returned  again  with  great  merriness  and  victory, 
and  thaidied  God  that  lie  saved  him  from  that  chance,  ana 
pa.ssed  with  the  King  to  Melross,  where  they  remained  all  that 
night.  On  the  morn  they  past  to  Edinburgh  with  the  King 
who  was  very  sad  and  dolorous  of  the  slaughter  of  tlie  Laird  ol 
Cessfoord.  and  many  other  gentlemen  and  yeomtn  slain  by  the 
Laird  of  Buccleucli,  containing  the  number  of  fo'^tscore  and 
fifteen,  which  died  in  <lefence  of  the  King,  and  at  tne  comiranri 
af  his  writing." 

I  am  not  the  first  who  has  attempted  to  celebrate  in  verse  the 
renown  of  this  ancient  baron,  and  his  hazardous  attempt  to 
procure  his  sovereign's  freedom.  In  a  Scottish  Latin  poei  we 
find  the  following  verses  : — 

Valteriits  Scotus  Balcluchius, 

Egregio  snscepto  facinore,  libertate  Regis,  ac  aliis  rebus  ges'I« 
clarus,  sub  Jacobo  V.  Ao.  Christi,  1526. 

"  Intentata  aliis,  nuUique  audita  priorum 

Audet,  nee  paviduin  morsve,  metusve  quatit, 
Libertatera  aliis  soliti  transcribere  Regis  : 

Subreptam  banc  Regi  restituisse  iiaras ; 
Si  vincis,  quanta  6  succedunt  prstinia  dextrae  I 

Sin  victus,  falsas  spes  jace,  pone  auimain. 
Hostica  vis  nocuit :  stant  altie  robora  mentis 

Atque  decus.     Vincet,  Rege  probante,  fides 
In.sita  queis  aniniis  virtus,  quosque  acrior  ardor 

Obsidet,  obscuris  nox  premdt  an  tenebris  ?" 

Heroes  ex  omni  Historia  Scotica  lectissimi,  Auctore  Johai: 
»onstonio  Abredonense  Scoto,  1603. 

In  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Melrose,  there  ensued  a 
Jeadly  feud  betwixt  the  names  of  Scott  and  Kerr,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  means  used  to  bring  about  an  agreement,  raged  fot 
many  years  njioii  the  Borders.  Buccleuch  was  imprisoned,  and 
his  estates  forfeited,  in  the  year  1535,  for  levying  war  against 
the  Kerrs,  and  restored  by  act  of  Parliament,  dated  15th  March, 
1542,  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  But  tlie  most 
signal  act  of  violence  to  which  this  quarrel  gave  rise,  was  tha 
murder  of  Sir  Walter  himself,  who  was  slain  by  the  Kins  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  l.^.^.  This  is  the  event  alluded 
to  in  stanza  vii.  ;  .and  the  poem  is  supposed  to  open  shortly 
after  it  hail  taken  place. 

The  feud  between  these  two  families  was  not  reconciled  in 
1596,  when  both  chieftains  paraded  the  streets  of  EdinDUfgi 
with  their  followers,  and  it  was  expected  their  first  nneting 
would  decide  tlieir  quarrel.  But,  on  July  14th  of  the  same 
year,  ColVil,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bacon,  informs  him.  "  bat  there 
was  great  trouble  upon  the  Borders,  which  would  ioiit"'u<-  n;; 
order  slionld  be  taken  by  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  King, 
by  reason  of  the  two  young  Scots  chieftains,  Cesi'onl  ind  Bac 
high,  and  of  the  present  necessity  and  scarcity  of  corn  amongil 
the  Scots  Borderers  and  riders.  That  there  had  been  a  |.ri'.ate 
quarrel  betwixt  those  two  lairds  on  the  Boidei's,  'vhich  wa« 
like  to  have  turned  to  blood  ;  but  the  fear  of  the  general  trouble 
had  reconciled  them,  and  the  injuries  which  they  thought  to 
have  committed  ajiainst  each  other  were  now  transferred  Uiioii 
England  :  not  unlike  that  emulation  in  J"ran:e  between  th« 
Baron  de  Biron  and  Mons.  Jeverie,  who,  being  botli  ambitioni 
of  honor,  undertook  more  hazardous  enterprises  aga:ist  the 
enemy  than  they  would  h.ave  done  if  they  had  been  at  concord 
together." — Birch's  Memorials,  vo\.  ii.  p.  07 

Scottish  Border,  v'lls,  i,  and  Ii.,  for  farther    tv«piu»'»^ii  eonreming  th'M 
plftc*>8,  of  all  whioh  the  ftuthor  of  the  Lay  wa.    *-  v;s  d- propno*  T. Ed> 
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Note  F. 

While  Ces^ford  oirn.t  the  ride  of  Carr, 
While  Eltrick  hoaMa  the  line  of  Scott, 

The  slaiiiihier'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 

Tlie  hdeoc  of  the  feudal  rear. 
Shall  never,  iiev&r  be  forgot  .'—P.  19. 
Among  otlier  cxpedifHts  resorti'd  to  fnr  stanching  the  feud 
jcrwixt  the  Scots  and  rlie  Kerrs,  there  was  u  l)c)iid  executed 
in  1^'2'J.  between  the  beans  of  cacli  clan,  binding  themselves 
to  peifurm  reciprucully  '''e  four  i)nneip:il  pilgrimages  ofScot- 
luud,  for  tlie  benetit  of  the  souls  of  tiiosc  of  the  upix'sitc  name 
«l'o  liad  fallen  in  the  quarrel.  Tin's  indenture  is  printed  In 
the  J/i7i.-!trel-<)/  of  the  Scotti.-h  Uorder.  vol.  i.  Uut  eitlier 
it  never  took  ellect,  or  else  the  feud  was  renewed  sliortly 
afterwards. 

Such  pactions  were  nut  uncommon  in  feudal  times,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  tlie*'  were  often,  as  in  tlie  present  case, 
void  of  the  etlect  desired.  When  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  the  re- 
nownicd  follower  of  Edward  III.,  liad  taken  the  town  of  Hyol 
m  Gasc-.ny,  he  remembered  to  have  lieard  t!;at  his  father  lay 
tliere  buried,  and  offered  a  hundred  crowns  to  any  who  could 
sliow  him  his  grave.  A  ver}'  old  man  appeared  before  Sir 
Waiter,  and  informed  him  of  the  manner  of  his  father's  death, 
and  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  It  seems  the  Lord  of  Mauny 
had,  at  a  gi-eat  tournament,  unhorsed,  and  wounded  to  the 
death,  a  Gascon  knight,  of  the  house  of  Mirepoix,  whose  kins- 
ui.an  was  Bishop  of  Cambray.  For  this  deed  he  was  held  at 
feiid  by  the  relations  of  the  knight,  until  he  agreed  to  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  thr  deceased.  But  as  he  returned 
through  the  town  of  Kyol,  after  accomplishment  of  his  vow, 
he  was  beset  und  treacherously  slain,  by  the  kindred  of  the 
knight  whom  he  had  kiJled.  Sir  Walter,  guided  by  the  old 
man,  visited  the  lowly  tomb  of  his  father;  and,  having  read 
the  inscription,  which  Avas  in  Latin,  he  caused  the  body  to  be 
raided,  and  transported  tu  his  native  city  of  V^alencienncs, 
where  masses  were,  in  the  davsof-Froissart,  duly  said  for  the 
Boul  of  the  unfortunate  pilgrim. — Chronycle  of  Fkoissakt, 
vol.  i,  p.  l-'3. 


Note  G. 
With  Carr  in  arms  luad  stood.— V.  20. 
The  famil3'  of  Ker,  Kerr,  or  Carr,i  was  verj-  powerful  on 
the  liordcr.  Fynes  Morrison  remarks,  in  his  Travels,  that 
their  intiuence  extended  from  the  village  of  Preston-Grange, 
in  Lothian,  to  the  limits  of  England.  Cessford  Castle,  the 
ancient  haronial  residence  of  the  family,  is  situated  near  the 
village  of  Morebattle,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills.  It  has  been  a  place  of  great  strength  and  conse(|uenee, 
but  is  now  rninnus.  Tradition  affirms  that  it  was  founded  by 
Halbert,  or  Habby  Kerr,  a  gigantic  warrior,  concerning  whom 
many  stories  are  current  in  Koxburghsliire.  The  Duke  of 
Roxburrhe represents  Kerrof  Cessfnrd.  Adistinct  and  power- 
"ul  branch  of  the  same  name  own  the  ^Marquis  of  Lothian  as 
iheir  chief.  Hence  the  distinction  betwLxt  Kerrs  of  Cessford 
and  Fairnihirst. 


Note  H. 

Lord  Cranstoitn. — P.  20. 
The  Cranstouns,  Lord  Cranstoun,  are  an  ancient  Border 
family,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  ( 'railing,  in  Teviotdale.  They 
were  at  this  time  at  feud  with  the  clan  of  Scott;  for  it  ap- 
pears th.at  the  Lady  of  I'uccleuch.  In  l.>57,  beset  the  Laird 
of  Cranstoun,  seeking  his  life.  Xeverlheless,  the  same  Cran- 
stoun, or  perhaps  his  son,  was  married  to  a  daugliter  of  the 
same  lady. 

1  The  name  ia  8f  elt  differently  Uy  the  various  fMnilies  who  bear  it.     Carr  is  sclect- 
•L  not  a.a  the  moat  correot,  but  aa  tbe  must  ^etioiii  readl  ga 


Note  I. 

Of  Betfiin'^'s  line  of  Picardie.—l'.  20. 
The  Bothunes  were  of  French  origin,  and  derived  their 
name  from  a  small  town  In  Artois.  There  were  several  dib 
tinguished  families  of  the  Bethunes  in  the  ncigliboring  province 
of  IMcardy ;  they  numbered  among  their  descendants  the  cele- 
brated Due  de  Sully ;  and  the  name  was  accounted  among  ibe 
most  noble  in  France,  while  auglr  'oblc  remained  in  that 
country .2  The  family  of  Bethune,  or  ''"itoun,  in  Fife,  yxo 
duced  thi-ee  learned  and  dignified  prelate-  :  namely,  Car  Joial 
Beaton,  and  two  successive  Archblshoiis  of  (JIasgow,  all  of 
whom  flourished  about  the  date  of  the  romance.  Of  this 
family  was  descended  Dame  Janet  Beaton,  Ladj'  Buccleuch, 
widow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Brauksome.  Slie  was  a  woman 
of  masculine  spirit,  as  appeared  from  her  riding  at  the  head  of 
her  sons  clan',  after  her  husband's  murder.  She  also  possessed 
the  hereditary  abilities  of  her  family  in  such  a  <legree  that 
the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  imputed  them  to  supernatuial 
knowledge.  With  this  was  mingled  by  faction,  the  foul  ac- 
cusation of  her  having  influenced  Queen  Mary  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband.  One  of  the  placards  preserved  in  Buchanan's 
Detection,  accuses  of  Darnle3-'s  murder  "the  Erie  of  Both- 
well.  Mr.  James  Baltbur,  the  persoun  of  Fliske,  Mr.  David 
Chalmers,  black  Mr.  John  Spens,  who  was  princl])al  deviser 
of  the  murder;  and  the  Queue,  assenting  thairto,  throw  the 
persuasion  of  the  Erie  BothweU,  and  fhe  witchcraft  of  Lady 
Buckleuch." 


Note  K. 

Be  Icarn'd  the  art  that  none  may  name. 
In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. — 1'.  20. 
Padua  was  long  snpjiosed,  by  the  Scottish  peasants,  to  be 
the  principal  school  of  necromancy.  The  Eail  of  Gowrie, 
slain  at  I'erth  in  1600,  pretended,  during  his  studies  in  Italy, 
to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  cabala,  by  which,  he 
said,  he  could  charm  snakes,  and  work  other  mii-acles;  and. 
In  particular,  could  produce  children  without  the  Intercourse 
of  the  sexes. — See  the  examination  of  Wemyss  of  Bogie  before 
the  Privy  Council,  concerning  Cowrie's  conspiracy. 


Note  L. 


His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 
Upon  the  sunny  wall ! — P.  20. 
The  shadow  of  a  neci-oraancer  is  independent  of  the  sen. 
Glycas  informs  us  that  Simon  JIagus  caused  his  shadow  to  go 
before  him,  making  people  beUeve  it  was  an  attendant  spirit. 
— Hkv WOOD'S  Ilierarchie,  p.  475.  The  vulgar  conceived 
that  N.'hen  a  class  of  students  have  made  a  certain  progress  In 
their  mystic  studies,  they  are  obliged  to  run  through  a  subter- 
raneous hall,  wbei-e  the  devil  hterally  catches  the  hindmost 
in  the  race,  unless  he  crosses  the  hall  so  speedily  that  the 
arch-enemj-  can  only  apprehend  his  shadow.  In  the  latt;?r 
case,  the  per.son  of  the  sage  never  after  throws  any  shade, 
and  those,  who  have  thus  lost  their  shadow,  always  prove  the 
best  magicians. 


Note  M. 
The  viewless  forms  of  air.— V.  20. 
The  Scottish  vulgar,  without  having  any  very  defined  no- 
tion of  their  attributes,  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
mediate class  of  spirits,  residing  in  the  air,  or  in  tbe  waters:  to 
whose  agency  they  ascribe  floods,  storms,  and  all  such  phe 
nomena  us  their  own  philosophy  cannot  readily  explain.  They 
are  supposed  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  sometime§ 

2Tliip  expreseion  and  sentiment  ^f^re  dictated  bj  the  fituatJon  of  FranM  ^*M 
year  \^')Z.  when  the  poem  was  originally  written.    1821- 
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mm  a  raiJevoleiil  purpose,  and  sometimes  with  milder  views. 
It  is  saiil,  lor  example,  that  a  gallant  baron,  liaving  returned 
from  tlie  Holy  Land  to  his  castle  ol'  Drummelziar,  found  his 
lair  lady  nursins;  .a  liealtliy  child,  wliose  birth  did  not  by  any 
Tieans  correspond  to  tlie  date  of  his  de])arture.  Such  an  oc- 
enrrence,  to  the  credit  of  the  dames  of  the  Crusaders  be  it 
•poken,  WIS  so  rare,  that  it  required  a  miraculous  solution. 
The  lady,  therefore,  wa«  believed,  when  she  averred  confidently, 
•hat  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Tweed  had  issued  from  the  river  while 
iOe  was  wa'kin^  upon  its  bank,  and  compelled  lier  to  submit 
te  hia  embraces  ,  and  the  name  of  Twcedie  was  bystowed 
JgcD  me  child,  wlio  afterwards  became  Baron  of  Drummelziar, 
»cd  chief  of  a  powerlVl  clau.  To  those  spirits  are  also  as- 
oribed,  La  Scotland,  the 

— "  Airy  tongurs,  that  syllaDle  ruen's  names,  .. 
On  sands,  and  sliores   and  desert  wildernesses." 

■  When  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  erecting  the  ancient 
church  of  Old  Deer,  in  Aberdeenshire,  U|)on  a  small  hill  called 
Bissau,  tliey  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  work  was  impeded 
by  supernatural  obstacles.  At  W>igtli,  the  Sjiirit  of  the  River 
was  heard  to  say, 

"  It  is  not  here,  it  is  net  here 
That  ye  shall  build  the  church  of  Deer; 
But  on  Taptiljery, 
Where  many  a  corpse  shall  lie." 

The  site  of  the  edifice  was  ai;cordingly  transferred  to  Tap- 
tillery,  an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
building  had  been  commenced. — Macfarla.nk's  MUS.  I 
mention  tliese  popular  tables,  because  the  introiluction  of  the 
River  and  Mountain  Sjiirits  may  not,  at  fii'st  sight,  seem  to  ac- 
cord with  the  general  tone  of  the  romance,  and  thesujiei'sl.itions 
of  the  country  where  tiie  scene  is  laid. 


Note  N. 
A  fancied  moss-trooper ,  S,-c. — P.  21. 

This  wa-s  the  usual  appellation  of  the  marauders  upon  the 
Bonlers  :  a  profession  diligently  pursued  by  llie  inhabitants  on 
both  sides,  and  by  none  more  actively  and  successfully  than  by 
Buccleuch's  clan.  Long  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the 
moss-troopers,  although  sunk  in  reputation,  and  no  longer  en- 
|<;ying  the  pretext  of  national  hostility,  continued  to  |)ursue 
tueir  calling. 

Fuller  includes,  among  the  wonders  of  Cumljerland,  "The 
moss-troopers:  so  strange  in  the  condition  ol'  their  living,  if 
considered  in  their  Original,  Increase,  Height,  Decay,  and 
Ruinc. 

"  1.  Original.  1  conceive  them  the  same  called  Borderers 
ID  Mr.  Camden ;  and  characterized  by  liim  to  be  a  wild  and 
uarlilic  people.  They  are  called  moss-troopers,  because  dwell- 
ing in  the  mosses,  and  riding  in  troops  together.  They  dwell 
in  tlie  bounds,  or  meeting,  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  obey  the 
.aws  of  neither.  They  come  to  church  as  seldom  as  the  29th  I 
ef  February  comes  into  the  kalendar. 

"2.  Increase.  When  England  and  Scotland  were  united 
In  Great  Britain,  they  that  fcrinerly  lived  by  hostile  incursions, 
Retook  themselves  to  the  robbing  of  their  neighbors.  Their 
•Oils  are  free  of  the  trade  by  their  fathers'  copy.  They  are  like 
to  Joi),  not  in  piety  and  patience,  but  in  sudden  plenty  and 
poverty  ;  sometimes  having  flocks  and  lierds  in  the  morning, 
none  at  night,  and  perchance  many  again  next  day.  They 
may  give  for  their  motto,  viuitor  ex  rnpto,  stealing  from  their 
Bonest  neighbors  what  they  sometimes  require.  They  are  a 
nist  of  hornets;  strike  one,  and  stir  all  of  them  about  vour 
ears.  Indeeil.  if  they  promise  safely  to  coiuluct  a  traveller, 
Ihey  will  perform  it  with  the  fidelity  of  a  Turkish  janizary  ; 
Olnerwise,  woe  be  to  him  thai  '"alleth  into  tlieir  quarters  I 

"3.  Heiirht  Amounting,  forty  years  since,  to  some  tliou- 
■■■41      Thste  oompellnd  the  vicinage  to  purchase  their  secu- 


rity, by  paying  a  constant  rent  to  thera.  V/hen  ir  tnisi 
greatest  height,  they  had  two  great  enemies, — the  Law%  of  tin 
Laud,  and  the  Lord  fVilliam  Howard  of  JVawarth.  He  sen* 
many  of  them  to  Carlisle,  to  that  place  where  the  otBcer  dot/i 
always  his  work  by  daylight.  Yet  these  moss-iroopers,  if  pos- 
sibly tliey  could  procure  the  pardon  for  a  condemned  person  ol 
their  company,  would  advance  great  sums  out  of  their  corriiior. 
stock,  wlio,  in  such  a  case,  cast  in  their  lots  amongsl  ikevi' 
selpes,  and  ail  knvc  one  purse. 

"4.  Decay.  Caused,  by  the  wisdom,  valour  and  diligenne 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Lord  Howard,  Earl  of  Otlj."" 
lisle,  who  i-outerl  these  English  Tories  with  his  regiment.  H.  1 
severity  unto  them  will  not  only  be  e.vcused,  but  commended, 
by  the  judicious,  who  consider  how  our  great  lawyer  doth 
describe  such  persons,  who  are  solemnly  outlawed.  Brao 
TO.N,  lib.  viii.,trac.  2,  cap.  11. — '  Ez  tunc  gcrunt  caput  lupi' 
nurii,  ita  quod  sine  Jiidiciali  inyuisitione  rite  pereant,  et 
secum  saum  judicium  portent ;  et  merito  sine  lege  ptreiint, 
qui  scr.undum  legem  vivere  recusdrunt.' — 'Thenceforward 
(after  that  they  are  outlawed),  they  wear  a  wolf's  head,  so  that 
they  lawfully  may  be  destroyed,  without  any  judicial  inquisi- 
tion, as  who  carry  their  own  condemnation  about  them,  and 
deservedly  die  without  law,  because  they  refused  to  live  ac- 
cording to  law.' 

"  .>.  Ruine.  Such  was  the  success  of  this  wortliy  lord's 
severity,  that  he  made  a  thorough  reformation  among  them  ; 
and  the  ring-leaders  being  destroyed,  the  rest  are  reduced  to 
legal  obedience,  and  so,  I  trust,  will  continue." — Fuller's 
Worthies  of  England,  p.  216. 

The  last  ])ublic  mention  of  moss-troopers  occurs  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  17th  century,  when  many  ordinances  of 
Parliament  were  directed  against  them. 


Note  0. 

tome  the  Unicorn' s  pride, 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  atar. — P.  21. 

The  arras  of  the  Ken-s  of  Cessford  were,  ycrt  on  a  cheveron 
betwixt  three  unicorns'  heads  erased  argent,  three  mullets  sa- 
ble ;  crest,  a  unicorn's  head,  erased  proper.  The  Scotts  of 
Buccleuch  bore.  Or,  on  a  bend  azure  ;  a  star  of  six  points  bi> 
twixt  two  cres'ients  of  the  first. 


Note  P. 


William  of  Delorainc. — P.  21 . 

The  lands  of  Deloraine  are  joined  to  those  of  Buccleuch  ir 
Ettrick  Forest.  They  were  immemorially  possessed  by  th« 
Buccleuch  family,  under  the  strong  title  of  occupancy,  al- 
though no  charter  was  obtained  from  the  crown  until  1545. 
Like  other  possessions,  the  lands  of  Deloraine  were  occasionally 
granted  by  them  to  vassals,  or  kinsmen,  for  Bordei  service 
Salchi'lls  mentions,  among  the  twenty-four  gentlemen- pension- 
ers of  the  family,  "  William  Scott,  commonly  called  Cut-at 
thc-Black,  who  had  the  lands  of  Nether  Deloraine  Cm  his  ser- 
vice." And  again,  "This  William  of  Deloraine,  commonly 
called  Cut-ai-tlic- Black,  was  a  brother  of  the  ancient  house  ol 
Haining,  wh>oh  house  of  Haining  is  descended  from  the  an- 
cient liouse  of  liassendean."  The  lands  of  Deloraine  low 
give  an  earl's  title  to  the  descendant  of  Henry,  the  second  sn^ 
viving  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth.  1 
liave  endeavored  to  give  William  of  Deloraine  the  attrio'us 
which  ch.iracterized  the  Borderers  of  his  day  ;  for  whi.  h  i 
can  only  piead  Froissart's  apology,  that,  "it  behoveth,  iu  fi 
lynage,  some  to  be  folyshe  and  outrageous,  to  maynteyne  ai,d 
Bustayne  the  pcasable."  As  a  contrast  to  my  Marchman,  i 
beg  leave  to  transcribe,  from  the  same  author,  the  speech  n. 
Ainergot  Marcell,  a  captain  of  the  Adven*-*ous  (^mnanion* 
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t  lobiwr,  and  a  piUa?er  of  the  country  of  Auvergene,  who  had 
keen  bribed  to  sell  his  stronsholds.  and  to  assume  a  more  hon- 
orable mihtary  'uie  under  the  banners  of  the  Earl  of  Arina^nac. 
But  "when  he  remembered  alle  this,  he  was  sorrowful;  his 
tresoiir  he  thoufUt  he  wolde  not  mynysshe ;  he  wonte  dayly 
cc  serche  for  newe  pyllages,  -vliereb;  e  encresed  his  profyte,  and 
then  he  sawe  that  .alle  was  closed  fro'  hym.  Then  he  sayde 
■cd  imapyned,  that  to  pyll  and  to  robbe  (all  thmgs  considered) 
WB»  a  gooa  lyle,  and  so  repented  liym  of  Ins  s;uod  dom?.  On  a 
time,  Hi  »»id  to  his  old  companyims,  •  Sirs,  there  is  no  sporte  nor 
rior?  iA  this  worlde  mnonge  men  of  warre,  but  to  use  siiche 
\fh  as  we  have  done  in  tynie  pa-.t.  What  a  joy  was  it  to  us 
iruen  v/e  rjde  forth  at  adventu/e  and  somfyme  found  by  llie  way 
a  rich  priour  or  merchaunt,  or  »  roufe  of  mulettes  of  Mnunl- 
pellyer.  ofXarbonne,  ofLymr,n'.,rt  Fonsans.of  Besyers,  of  Tholous, 
ot  of  Carcasonne,  laden  witU  dJh  of  lirussel*  or  p»'"-»  ■■/ov^ 
cotnynge  fro  the  favres,  ot  W.en  with  spyi-"  iro  B  .-x.  .ro 
Damas,  or  f>o  Alysaundrc ;  whats')evftr  we  rn  -.,  all  was  ours,  or 
els  ransoumed  at  nnr  pie  aspires;  davly  we  gate  new  monev.  and 
the  vyllayiies  of  Auver^i-^  and  .<f  Lyniosyn  dayly  provyded  and 
brousht  to  our  castell  v/hete  r.iele.  good  wynes.  beffes,  and  fatte 
m.->ttiins.  pullayne.  and  wyl  Je  foule  :  We  were  ever  furnyshed  as 
<ho  we  had  been  kings.  Wnen  we  rode  forthe.  all  the  countery 
mumbled  for  feare :  all  w^  ours  goyiig  and  comynge.  How  tok 
we  Carlast,  I  and  the  bourge  of  Compayne,  and  1  and  Perot  of 
Bernoys  took  Caluget ,  how  dyd  we  scale_  with  lytell  ayde.  the 
strong  castell  of  Ma-quell,  pertayning  to  the  Erl  Dolphyn  :  1  kept 
it  nat  past  fyve  di^ys,  but  I  received  for  it.  on  a  feyie  t.ihie.  lyre 
thoupande  frank<.s,  and  forgave  one  thiiu.samle  for  the  love  of  the 
Erl  Dolphin's  cnildren  By  my  fayth.  this  was  a  fayre  and  a  good 
iyfe  !  wherefore  1  repute  myselfe  sore  deceyved,  in  that  1  hove 
rende-r<;d  up  the  lor'-ress  of  Aloys ;  for  it  wolde  have  kept  fj-o 
»11  the  MofU\e,  an-l  the  daye  that  I  gave  it  up,  it  was  foumyshed 
with  vytaylles,  to  have  been  kept  seven  yere  without  any  re- 
Tyt'jyllinge.  T'.is  Erl  of  Armynake  hath  deceived  me :  01>Te 
Earbe,  aiid  P<  rot  !e  Bernoys,  showed  to  me  how  1  shulde  repente 
■.yselfe  :  (-.ft  .yne  I  sore  repente  myselfe  of  what  I  have  done.'" 
Froip'.,ap*,  Tol.  ii.  p.  195. 


Note  Q. 


By  wily  Uirns,  by  desperote  hounds, 
Had  bam*'!  Percy's  best  blood-hounas.- 


P.  21. 


Th  Kings  and  he-oes  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Border- 
riders,  were  sometimes  obliged  to  study  how  to  evade  the  pui* 
suit  of  blood-hounds.  Barbour  informs  us,  that  Robert  Bruce 
was  repeatedly  tracked  by  sleulh-do^'s.  On  one  occasion,  he 
escaped  by  wadini:  a  bow-shot  down  a  brook,  and  ascending 
into  a  tree  by  a  branch  which  overhung  the  water ;  thus,  leav- 
me  no  trace  on  land  of  his  footsteps,  he  baffled  the  scent.  The 
pjwners  came  up : 

Rycht  to  the  barn  thai  passyt  ware, 
Bot  the  sleuth-hund  made  stinting  thar, 
Anc  wau*yt  lang  tyme  ta  and  fra, 
That  he  na  certain  gate  couth  ga ; 
Till  at  the  last  that  John  of  Lome 
Perseuvit  the  hund  the  sleuth  had  lorne." 

The  Bruce,  Book  vii. 

A  sure  way  of  stopping  the  dog  was  to  spill  blood  u|)on  the 
track,  which  destroyed  the  diw-riminating  fineness  of  his  scent. 
A  captive  was  sometimes  sacrificed  on  such  ocr^asions.  Henry 
the  Minstrel  tells  a  romantic  story  of  Wallace,  founded  on  this 
circumstance  : — The  hero's  little  band  had  been  joined  by  an 
Ixiohman,  named  Fawdoun,  or  Fadzean.  a  dark,  savage,  and 
•nspicious  character.  After  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Black-Eme 
Side,  Wallace  was  forced  to  retreat  with  only  sixteen  follow- 
wtH.  The  English  pursued  with  a  Border  sleut/i-bratck,  or 
Blood -hoond. 


"  In  Gelderland  there  was  that  hral.-het  bred, 
Siker  of  scent,  to  fnllow  tliem  that  fled  : 
So  was  he  used  in  Eske  and  l.idjesdail, 
Wilde  (i.  e.  tiU)  she  gat  blood  no  fleeing  might  avail." 

In  the  retreat.  Fawdoun,  tired,  or  affecting  to  be  so.  would  go  m 
farther.  Wallace,  bavins  in  vain  arsued  with  him,  in  hasty  angef 
struck  nfl^his  head,  and  coulinued  the  retreat.  When  the  Eng!i»k 
came  up.  their  hound  stayeil  upon  the  dead  bc<iy  :  — 

"Tlie  sleuth  stepped  at  Fawdnn.  still  slie  stood. 
No  farther  would  fra  time  she  fund  the  bl^  od." 

The  story  concludes  with  a  fine  Gotmc  scene  of  terror.  Wa!)ac« 
took  refuge  in  the  solitary  tower  of  Gas-k.  Here  he  was  disturbed 
at  midnight  by  the  blast  of  a  horn.  He  sent  out  his  attendanta  bj 
two  and  two.  but  no  one  returned  wifh  tidines  At  leii.Tlli,  when 
..o  s-as  left  alone,  the  .sound  was  heard  still  louder.  The  cham- 
pion descended,  sword  in  hand  ;  and,  at  the  gate  of  the  tower,  wa« 
encountered  by  the  headless  spectre  of  Fawdoun.  whom  he  had 
siaiii  so  rashly.  Wallace,  m  great  terror,  lied  up  into  the  tower, 
tore  open  the  boards  of  a  window,  leapt  down  fifteen  feel  in  height, 
and  continued  his  flight  up  the  river.  Looking  back  to  Gask,  h« 
discovered  the  tower  on  fire,  ami  the  form  of  Fnwdoiin  upon  th» 
battlements,  dilated  to  an  immense  size,  and  holding  in  his  hand  < 
blazing  rafter.     The  Minstrel  concludes, 

"  Trust  ryeht  wele,  that  all  this  be  sooth  indeed. 
Supposing  It  to  be  no  point  of  the  creed." 

The  Wallace,  Book  T. 

Mr.  Ellis  iia.s  e.ttractcd  tins  tale  as  a  sample  of  Henry's  poein.- 
Specmiens  oj  Knylish  For.Lry,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 


Note  R, 

■ the  Meat-hill's  mourid. 

Where  Druid  s/indes  si  ill  flitted  round.— P.  22 

This  is  a  round  arlilicial  mount  near  Hawick,  which,  from  iM 
name  (fHot.  -Uig.  S'lx  Cnncilium.  ConvenUis).  was  probably 
anciently  used  a.s  a  place  for  assemblinsr  a  national  council  of  tb* 
adjai'cnt  tnl.es.  There  are  many  such  mounds  in  St.d,.and,  and 
they  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  of  a  square  form. 


Note  S. 

the  tower  of  Haieldean. — P.  22. 

The  estate  of  Hazeldean,  corruptly  Hassendean,  belonged 
formerly  to  a  family  of  Scotts,  thus  commemorated  by  Satcb 
ells  :— 

"  Hassendean  came  without  a  call. 
The  ancienlest  house  among  tliem  all.'' 


Note  T. 


On  jlTinto-cmgs  the  mconbeams  glint. — P.  22. 

A  romantic  assemblage  of  cliffs,  which  rise  suddenly  above 
the  vale  of  Teviot,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  family-seat, 
from  which  Lord  Minto  takes  his  title.  A  small  platform,  OV 
a  projecting  crag,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  ii 
termed  Barn/iiUs'  Bed.  This  Barnhills  is  said  to  have  been  • 
robber,  or  outlaw.  There  are  remains  of  a  strong  tower  be- 
neath the  rocks,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  and  from 
which  be  derived  his  name.  On  the  summit  of  the  crags  an 
the  fragments  of  another  ancient  tower^  in  a  {.ictureeqae  sitn» 
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tion.  Among  the  houses  cast  down  by  the  Earl  of  Hartforde, 
ta  1545,  occur  tlie  towers  of  Easter  Bariihills,  and  of  Minto- 
cr»g,  wiih  Minto  town  and  place.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  father  to 
the  iireseiit  Lord  Minto,'  was  the  author  of  a  beautiiul  pasto- 
•al  song,  of  which  the  following  b  a  more  correct  ccpy  than  is 
isr.allv  published.  The  poetics'  oiantle  of  Sir  GiiLert  Eiliot 
a«  descended  to  his  family. 

"  My  sheep  1  neglected,  I  broke  my  ehesp-hook. 
And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  fo?soi?k: 
Ho  more  for  Araynta  fresh  garlands  1  wove : 
Anoition.  1  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  lor®. 
Fnt  what  had  my  youth  with  ambirioc  to  dol 
Why  left  I  Amynta  !  why  broke  1  my  vow  I 

*'  Throogh  legions  remote  in  vaiii  do  I  rovG, 
And  bid  the  wide  world  secure?  mo  from  lova. 
Ah.  fool,  to  imagine,  that  anght  could  gnbd:iB 
A  love  BO  well  founded,  a  passion  so  true  I 
Aih,  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restDff®; 
^^d  I'll  wander  from  love  and  Amynta  no  lEOfj  !' 

*'  Alas  I  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine ! 
S'sMjir  shepherd,  Amynta,  no  more  can  be  tiiiasi 
Xhy  tears  are  all  fruitless,  thy  wishes  are  vaJE, 
The  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 
Aa  I  what  had  my  yonth  with  ambition  to  diS>f 
•  W«^  IsSi  i  Amynta  !  why  broke  I  my  vg"3?  '.'' 


Note  U. 


-i;  is-. 


-#;3»8«t  RiddelVs  fair  domain.- 

■f  Jt  fiiasHy  of  Riddell  have  been  very  long  in  pcs3ea;:<it  of 
the  bsrony  called  Riddell,  or  Ryedale,  part  of  which  still  beers 
the  latter  name.  Tradition  carries  their  antiquity  to  a  point 
extremely  remote ;  and  is,  in  some  degree,  sanctioned  by  the 
discovery  of  two  stone  cofSns,  one  containing  an  earthen  pot 
filled  with  ashes  and  arms,  bearing  a  legible  date,  A.  D.  727 : 
the  other  dated  936,  and  filled  with  the  bones  of  a  man  of  gi- 
gantic size.  These  coffins  were  discovered  in  the  foundations 
of  what  was,  but  has  long  cca«ed  to  be,  the  cliapel  of  Riddell  ; 
and  as  it  was  argued  with  plausibility,  that  they  contained  the 
remains  of  some  ancestors  of  the  family,  they  were  deposited 
In  the  modem  place  of  sejiulture,  comparatively  so  termed, 
though  built  in  1110.  But  the  following  curious  and  anthen- 
tio  documehts  warrant  most  conclusively  the  epithet  c'.'  '  "n- 
cient  Riddell :"  Ist,  A  charter  by  David  I.  to  Walter  Ryda' 
Sheriff  of  Roxbnigh,  confirming  all  the  estc-tes  of  Liliesciive, 
fcc,  of  which  hiB  father,  Glervasins  de  Rydale,  died  pos.sessed. 
2dly,  A  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  confirming  the  v/ill  of  Wal- 
ter de  Ridale,  knight,  in  favor  of  his  brother  Anpchittil  de  Ri- 
dale,  dated  8th  April,  1155.  3d!y,  A  bull  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der III.,  oonfinniog  the  said  will  of  Walter  de  Ridale,  b«- 
qneathirig  to  his  brother  Anschittil  the  lands  of  Liliesciive, 
Whentjneo,  &c.,  and  ratifying  the  bargain  betwixt  Anschitdi 
Bod  Uoctrecos,  concerning  the  church  of  Liliesciive,  in  conse- 
iiaence  of  t.ae  merfic.tion  of  Malcolm  II.,  and  confirmed  by  a 
nha^er  frpT  that  monarch.  This  bull  is  dated  17tj  June,  IIGO. 
<W»ly,  A  bull  of  the  same  Pojie,  coiifimiing  the  will  of  Sir 
^nuCiiiltil  de  Ridale,  in  favor  of  his  son  Walter,  conveying  the 
■aid  landi  if  Iiiliesclive  and  others,  dated  10th  M.arch,  1130. 
It  is  mi  likable,  that  Liliesciive,  otherwise  Rydale,  or  Riddell, 
ud  tja  Whittonea,  have  descended,  through  a  long  train  of 
inoeEtoars,  withont  ever  passing  into  a  collateral  line,  to  the 
oeison  of  Sir  John  Bncbanan  Riddell,  Bart,  of  Riddell,  the 
toieai  (<.eeoendant  and  reprcsnntative  of  Sir  Anaobittii. — Tkeee 
timaiiistancee  appeared  worthy  of  noiioe  ia  a  Fccdar  ^rrs.* 


•    Note  V. 

Bvt  ichcn  Melrose  he  reach' d  'twas  silence  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall. — P.  22. 

The  ancient  and  beautiful  monastery  of  Meli*se  was  fo"indec 
by  King  David  I.  Its  ruins  afford  the  finest  specimen  cf  Gothi* 
ariliitecture  and  Gothic  sculpture  which  Scotland  can  boast 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  though  it  has  resisted  the  weatbei 
for  so  many  ages,  retains  perfect  sharpness,  so  that  even  th» 
most  minute  ornaments  seein  as  entire  as  when  newly  wrougb 
In  some  of  the  cloisters,  as  is  hinted  in  tlie  next  Canto,  'h'^re 
are  representations  of  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.,  car"'?d  in  stone 
with  accuracy  and  precision  so  delicate,  that  we  almost  distrus 
our  senses,  when  we  consider  the  difiiculty  of  subjecting  a« 
hard  a  substance  to  such  intricate  and  e.xqiiisite  modulation. 
This  superb  convent  was  deihcated  to  St.  Mary,  and  the  monki 
were  of  the  Cistertian  order.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
they  shared  the  general  reproach  of  sensuality  and  irregularity, 
thrown  upon  the  Roman  churchmen.  The  old  words  of  Oala 
shiiUs,  a  favorite  Scotch  air,  ran  thus  : — 

O  the  monks  of  Melrose  made  guda  kale,' 

On  Fridayi  when  they  fasted. 
They  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale, 

As  long  as  their  neighbors'  lasted 


Note  W. 


When  iruf.tress  and  buttress,  alternately. 

Si  cm  framed  of  ehon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die. 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile. — P.  23. 

The  buttresses  ranged  along  the  sides  jf  the  ruins  of  Melrosa 
Abliev,  are,  according  to  the  Gothic  style,  richly  carved  and 
fretted,  containing  niches  for  the  statues  of  saints,  and  labelled 
with  scrolls,  bearing  ajipropriate  te.\ts  of  Scripture.  Most  o. 
these  statues  have  been  demolished. 

David  I.  of  Scotland  purch;ised  the  reputation  of  sanctity, 
by  founding,  and  liberally  endowing,  not  only  ihe  monastery 
of  Melrose,  but  those  of  Kelso,  Jedbnrgh,  and  many  others, 
which  led  to  the  well-known  observation  of  his  successor,  that 
be  was  a  sore  saint  for  the  crown. 


Note  X. 


For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

Siitic  to  palter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray. — P.  34. 

The  Borderers  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  ignoran  dboat 
religious  matters.  Colville,  in  his  Paranesis,  or  Admoitition 
i  tales,  that  the  reformed  divines  were  so  far  from  undertaking 
listant  journeys  to  convert  the  Heathen,  "as  I  wold  wis  at 
Jod  that  ye  wold  only  go  hot  to  the  Hielands  and  Borders  ot 
rar  own  realm,  to  gain  onr  awin  countreymen,  who,  for  lack 
of  preching  and  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  must,  Trith  tyme, 
(lecum  either  iMfiilells,  or  atheists."  But  we  learn,  from  Le»- 
I  'y,  that,  however  deficient  in  real  religion,  they  regularly  toi4 
'.iieir  beads,  and  never  with  more  zeal  than  when  going  on  I 
'    inder  ng  expedition. 


1  Greadfiitber  to  the  present  Efoi    ISie. 
t  Stora  the  above  note  wae  written,  the  ancient  fiaiii.V  . 
•«te>l  with  all  their  Booteh  estam.— Ed. 


MMiut^u  Dave 


8  Kmle,  Brotk. 


APFJ^JNDIX  TO  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


ei 


Note  Y. 

So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start; 

Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel, 
jlnd  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. — P.  34. 

"  By  iny  faith,"  sayd  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (to  a  Portn- 
puese  squire),  "  of  all  the  feates  of  amies  that  the  Castellyans, 
and  they  of  yoo'  countrey  doth  use,  the  castynge  of  their  clertea 
tist  pleaseth  me,  ?.nd  gladly  I  wolde  se  it :  for,  as  I  hear  say, 
if  tiey  strike  one  iryghte,  without  he  be  well  armed,  the  dart 
will  pierce  him  thrughe." — "  By  my  fayth,  sir,"  sayd  the 
iquyer,  "  ye  say  trouth  ;  for  I  have  seen  many  a  grete  stroke 
given  with  them,  which  at  one  time  cost  us  df-rely,  and  was 
to  us  great  displeasure  ;  for,  at  the  said  skyrmishe.  Sir  John 
Liwrence  of  Coygne  was  striken  with  a  dart  in  such  wise,  tliat 
the  head  ptrced  all  the  plates  of  his  cote  of  mayle,  and  a  sacke 
stopped  with  sylke,  and  passed  thrughe  his  body,  so  that  he 
fell  down  dead." — Froissart,  vol.  ii.  ch.  44. — This  mode  of 
fighting  with  darts  was  imitated  in  the  military  game  called 
Jingo  de  las  canas,  which  the  Spaniards  borrowed  from  their 
Moorish  invaders.  A  Saracen  champion  is  thus  described  by 
Froissart :  "  Among  the  Sarazyns,  there  was  a  yongo  knight 
called  Agadinger  Dolyferne  ;  he  was  :ilways  wel  mounted  on 
a  redy  and  a  lyght  horse  ;  it  seemed,  when  the  hoi'se  ranne, 
that  he  did  fly  in  the  ayre.  The  knighte  seemed  to  be  a  good 
man  of  armes  by  his  dedes ;  he  bare  always  of  usage  three 
fethered  dartes,  and  rychte  well  he  could  handle  them  ;  and, 
iccording  to  their  custome,  he  was  dene  armed,  with  a  long 
white  towell  about  his  head.  His  apparell  was  blacke,  and 
his  own  i:o!our  browne,  and  a  good  horseman.  Tlie  Crysten 
men  say,  they  thoughte  he  dyd  such  deeds  of  armes  for  the 
love  of  some  yonge  ladye  of  his  counlrey.  And  true  it  was, 
that  he  loved  entirely  the  King  of  Thnne's  danghter,  named 
tlie  Lady  Azala  ;  she  was  inherytor  to  the  realme  of  Tliune, 
after  the  discease  of  the  kyng,  her  father.  This  Agadinger 
was  sone  to  the  Duke  of  Olyferne.  I  can  nat  telle  if  they  were 
married  together  after  or  nat  ;  but  it  was  shewed  me,  that 
this  knyght,  for  love  of  the  sayd  ladye,  during  the  siege,  did 
many  feate»  of  armes.  The  knyghtes  of  France  wold  fayne 
have  taken  hym  ;  but  they  colde  never  attraj.)e  nor  inclose 
bim  ;  his  horse  was  so  svvyft,  and  so  redy  to  his  hand,  that 
^waies  he  escaped." — Vol.  ii.  ch.  71. 


conflict  is  well  known :  Percy  was  made  prisoner,  and  th« 
Scots  won  the  day,  dearly  purchased  ly  the  death  of  their  ijal- 
lant  general,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  slain  in  tfae  action 
He  was  buried  at  Melrose,  beneath  the  high  altar.  "  Hii 
obsequye  was  done  reverently,  and  on  his  bodye  layde  a  tombs 
of  stone,  and  iiis  baner  hangyng  oxer  hym." — Froissart, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1S5 


Note  2  A. 


Dark  Knight  of  LiddesdaZe. — P.  24 

William  Douglas,  called  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  flouik 
ished  during  tRe  reign  of  David  IL,  and  was  so  distinguished 
by  his  valor,  that  he  was  called  the  Flower  of  Chivalry. 
Nevertheless,  he  tarnished  his  renown  by  the  cruel  murder  of 
Sir  Ale.vander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  originally  his  friend  and 
brother  in  arms.  The  King  had  conferred  upon  Ramsay  the 
slieriffdom  of  Teviotdale,  to  which  Douglas  pretended  soma 
claim.  In  revenge  of  this  preference,  the  Knight  of  Liildes- 
dale  came  down  U|)On  Ramsay,  while  he  was  administering 
justice  at  Hawick,  seized  and  carried  him  otT  to  his  remote 
and  inaccessible  castle  of  Hermitage,  where  he  threw  his  un- 
i  fortunate  prisoner,  horse  and  man,  into  a  dungeon,  and  left 
him  to  perish  of  hunger.  It  is  said,  the  miserable  captive  pro- 
longed his  existence  for  several  days  by  the  corn  which  fell 
from  a  granary  above  the  vault  in  which  he  was  confined.' 
So  weak  was  the  royal  authority,  that  David,  although  highlj 
incensed  at  this  atrocious  murder,  found  himself  obliged  to 
appoint  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  successor  to- his  vii;tim,  as 
Sheriff  of  Tevioidale.  But  he  was  soon  after  slain,  while  hunt- 
ing in  Ettrick  Forest,  by  his  own  godson  and  chieftain,  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Douglas,  in  revenge,  according  to  some  authors 
of  Ramsay's  murder ;  although  a  popular  tradition,  preserved 
in  a  ballad  quoted  by  Godscroft,  and  some  parts  of  wliich  are 
still  preserved,  ascribes  the  resentment  of  the  Earl  to  jealousy. 
1  The  place  where  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  killed  is  called, 
I  from  his  name,  William-Cross,  upon  the  ridge  of  a  hill  called 
William-hope,  betwi.xt  Tweed  and  Yarrow.  His  body,  ac- 
cording to  Godscrolt,  was  carried  to  Lindean  church  the  first 
night  after  his  death,  and  thence  to  Melrose,  where  he  wu 
interred  with  great  pomp,  and  where  his  tomb  if.  still  shown 


Note  Z. 

Jind  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn, 

Before  thy  low  and.  lonely  urn, 

O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterhurnc ! — P.  24. 

The  famous  and  desperate  battle  of  Otterburne  was  fought 
I,5th  August,  1388,  betwi.M  Henry  Percy,  called  Hol-ipur,  and 
J;mies,  Earl  of  Douglas.  Both  these  renowned  champions  were 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  and  they  were  rivals 
in  military  fame  ;  so  that  Froissart  affirms,  "  Of  all  the  bat- 
tajles  and  encounteryngs  that  I  have  made  raencion  of  here 
before  in  all  this  hystory,  great  or  smalle,  this  battayle  that 
I  treat  of  nowe  was  one  of  the  sorest  and  best  foughteii,  with- 
ant  cowardes  or  faynte  liertes  :  for  there  was  neyther  knyghte 
nor  squyer  but  tliat  dyde  his  devoyre,  and  foughte  hande  to 
hande.  This  batayle  was  lyke  the  batayle  of  Becherell,  the 
which  was  valiauntly  fought  and  endured."     The  issue  of  the 

1  Tlie'e  IB  sometfiiiig  affecting  in  the  manner  In  wnich  tlie  old  Prior  of 
Loctiiev  jn  turn*  from  describing  the  death  of  the  gallant  Ramsay,  to  tlie 
|dil»ral  florxovr  which  it  excited  ; — 

"  To  tell  you  there  of  the  manere, 
It  is  hot  sorrow  for  til  here  ; 
He  wee  the  grettast  menyd  man 
That  ony  cowtb  have  thowcht  of  than. 
Of  bis  state,  or  of  mare  be  fare  : 
411  m«nyt  fiim.  bath  bettyr  and  war ; 


Note  2  B. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone. — P.  'ii. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  sjiecimen  of  the 
lillitness  and  elegance  of  Gothic  architecture,  when  in  its 
purity,  than  the  eastern  winilow  of  Melrose  Abbey.  Sir  James 
Hall  of  Dunglas.  Bart.,  h.is,  with  great  ingenuity  and  plausi- 
bility, traced  the  Gothic  order  through  its  various  forms  and 
seemingly  eccentric  ornaments,  to  an  architectural  iraitatioc  a' 
wicker  work  ;  of  which,  as  we  learM  from  some  of  the  epe!i  1« 
the  earliest  Christian  churches  were  constructea.  In  such  i.i 
edifice,  the  original  of  the  clustered  pillars  is  traced  to  a  set  of 
round  posts,  begirt  with  slender  rods  of  willow,  who.se  loos* 
summits  were  brought  to  meet  from  all  quarters,  and  bound 
together  artificially,  so  as  to  produce  the  frame-work  of  th< 
roof:  and  the  tracery  of  our  Gothic  windows  is  displayed  in  th  i 

The  ryche  and  pnre  him  menyde  batl. 
For  of  fiis  dede  wes  mefcil  skath.'' 

Some  years  ago,  a  person  digging  for  stones,  akT<  the  old  castle  o! 
Hermitage,  broke  into  a  vault,  containing  a  quantity  of  chaff,  some  fiones, 
und  pieces  of  iron  ;  amonsfst  others,  the  curb  of  an  ancient  bridle  which  th« 
author  has  since  given  to  the  E;;rl  Djlhousie,  under  the  impression  thai 
it  possibly  may  be  a  relic  of  his  brave  ancestor.  The  worthy  clergjTnan  » 
the   parish   has  mentioned  this  discov  i  his  Statistical  Acciiuit  *« 

Castletown. 
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meeting  and  interlacing  of  rods  ind  hoo[)g,  affording  an  inex- 
oanstil'le  variety  of  beautiful  forms  of  oi)en  work.  This  inge- 
nious system  is  alluded  to  in  the  romance.  Sir  Jamjs  Hall's 
Ess.-iy  on  Gothic  Architecture  ia  publislied  iu  77(e  Ediabiirgli 
^ItUasopAical  Tranxactiuns. 


Note  2  C. 


7  ■•.'  •ecndrous  Michael  Scntt. — P.  04. 

O.r  M:cnae\  Scot'  of  Balwearie  flourished  during  the  13th 
tentiuy,  md  was  one  of  the  ami)a^!.sado^5  sent  to  bring  the 
Maid  of  Norway  to  Scotland  U]ion  the  death  of  All  xander  III. 
By  a  pcetical  anachronism,  he  is  hero  pl;iced  in  a  later  era. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  chielly  aeiiuiied  in  lijreign 
countries.  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1106;  wnl  several  treatises  upoi,  natural  pliilosophy, 
from  which  he  appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  abstruse 
•tudies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy.  i)hysiognomy,  and  chi- 
romancy. Hence  lie  passed  among  his  contemporaries  for  a 
ikilful  magician.  Dempster  informs  us,  that  he  remembers  to 
lave  heard  in  his  youth,  that  the  magic  books  of  Michael 
Scott  were  still  in  existence,  but  could  not  be  opened  without 
danger,  on  account  of  the  malignant  fieinis  who  were  thereby 
invoked.  Dempsteri  Hist.oria  Kcclesiastica.  1C27,  lib.  xii. 
p.  495.  Lesly  characterizes  iVIichael  Scott  as  "  sivgularie 
pliUnsopliiiE,  astrvnnniia,  ac  mcilicuKe  laiide  presUins  ;  dice- 
latur  penitissinios  magi<e  recess  lis  indagds.ic.'^  Dante  also 
mentions  him  as  a  renowned  wizard  : — 

"Q.neir  altro  che  ne'  fiancbi  e  cosi  poeo, 
Micbele  Scotto  fu,  che  veramente 
Delle  magiche  frode  seppe  il  giuoco." 

Inferno,  Canto  xxmo. 

A  personage,  thus  spoken  of  by  biog,rn])hers  and  historians. 
lOiPS  little  of  his  mystical  fame  iu  vulgar  tradition.  Accord- 
ingly, the  memory  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  survives  in  many  a 
legend  ;'  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  any  work  of  great  labor 
and  antii|nity  is  ascribed,  either  to  the  agency  of  JIuld  Michael, 
»f  Sit  William  Wallace,  or  of  the  devil.  Tradition  varies  con- 
«eming  the  place  of  bis  burial  ;  some  contend  for  Home  Col- 
trame,  in  Cumberland  ;  others  for  Melrose  Abbey.  But  all 
Igree,  that  his  books  of  magic  were  i:iterreil  in  his  grave,  or 
preserveil  in  the  convent  where  he  died.  Satcbells.  wishin"  to 
jive  some  authority  for  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
l»f  Scolt,  pretends,  that,  in  10-!),  bechanced  to  be  at  Bur^h 
nnder  Bowness,  in  Cumberland,  where  a  person,  named  Lance- 
lot Scott,  showed  him  an  extract  from  Michael  Scott's  works, 
K.ritjining  that  story  : — 

"He  said  the  book  which  he  gave  me 
Was  of  Sir  .Michael  Scott's  historie; 
Which  history  was  never  yet  read  through, 
Nor  never  will,  for  no  man  dare  it  do. 
Young  scholars  have  pick'd  out  something 
From  the  contents,  that  dare  not  read  witJiin. 
He  carried  trie  along  the  castle  then, 
And  shew'd  his  written  book  lianging  on  an  iron  pin. 
His  writing  pen  did  "eem  to  me  to  be 
Of  hardened  meta',  like  steel,  or  accumie  ; 
The  volume  of  it  did  seem  so  large  to  me. 
As  the  Book  of  Martyrs  anil  Turks  historie. 
Then  in  the  church  he  let  me  see 
A  stone  where  Mr.  Michael  Scott  did  lie  ; 
I  asked  at  him  how  that  could  appear, 
Mr.  Micliael  had  been  dead  above  five  hundred  year? 
He  shew'd  me  none  durst  bury  under  that  stone. 
More  than  he  had  been  dead  a  few  years  agone ; 
For  Ml.  Miciael's  name  does  terrifie  e.ich  one." 

Hii'.ory  if  the  liiirht  Honorable  JVame  of  Scott 


Note  2  -D. 

Salamanca' s  cave. — P.  25. 

Spain,  from  the  relics,  doubtless,  of  Arabian  learning  ant 
superstition,  was  accounted  a  favorite  residence  of  magicians. 
Pope  Sylvester,  who  actually  imported  from  Spain  the  use  o. 
the  Arabian  numerals,  was  sujiposed  to  have  learned  ther« 
the  magic,  for  which  he  was  stigmatized  by  the  ignorance  oJ 
his  age.— WiLhiAHi  of  Malmshvry,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Thar* 
were  public  schools,  where  magic,  oi  rathef  the  sciences  enp- 
posed  to  involve  its  mysteries,  were  regularly  taught,  at  Toledo, 
Seville,  and  Salamanca.  In  the  latter  city,  they  were  held  8 
a  deep  cavern  ;  the  mouth  of  which  was' walled  up  by  Ciaeea 
Isabella,  wife  of  King  Ferdinand. — D'Auton  on  /.earned  In- 
crrdiility,  p.  4.5.  These  Spanish  schools  of  magic  are  celebia 
ted  also  by  the  Italian  poets  of  romance: — 

"  duesto  citta  di  Tolleto  solea 
Tenere  studio  di  negroinanzia, 
Ciuivi  di  magica  arte  si  leggea 
Pubblicamente,  e  di  peromanzia  ; 
E  molti  geomanti  senipre  avea, 
Esperimenti  a,sBai  d'  idromanzia 
E  d'  altre  false  opinion'  di  sciocehi 
Come  e  fatture,  o  spesso  bat.er  gli  occhi." 

Il  Morgaiite  Maggiore,  Canto  xxv.  St.  259 

The  celebrated  magician  Maugis,  cousin  to  Rinaldo  of  Mont- 
alban.  called,  by  Ariosto,  Malagigi,  studied  the  black  art  at 
Toledo,  as  we  learn  from  L' Histoire  de  Maugis  D'Aygre- 
mont.  He  even  held  a  jirofe-ssor's  chair  in  the  necromantic 
university;  for  so  I  interpret  the  passage,  "qu'on  tous  les 
srpt  ars  d'enchantcmcnt,  dci  charrnes  et  conjurations,  il  n'y 
avoit  mnltciir  maistre  que  lui ;  ct  en  tel  renom  qn'on  le  lais- 
soit  en  chiii.ie,  et  I'appelioit  on  maistre  Maguis."  This 
Salamancan  Domdaniel  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Her- 
cules. If  the  classic  reader  inquires  where  Hercules  himself 
learned  magic,  he  may  consult  "  J^es  faicls  et  processes  du 
noble  et  vaiUant  Hercules,"  whore  he  will  learn,  that  the 
fable  of  his  aiding  Atlas  to  support  the  heavens,  arose  from 
the  said  Atlas  having  taught  Hercules,  the  noble  knight-errant 
the  seven  liberal  sciences,  and  in  particular,  that  ofjudicia 
astrology.  Such,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  the  stuilies,  "  maj:imus  quie  docuit  Jltlas." — In  ^  ro- 
mantic lii..tory  of  Roderic,  the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  he 
is  said  to  have  entered  one  of  those  enchanted  caverns.  It  was 
situated  beneath  an  ancient  tower  near  Toledo  ;  and  when  the 
iron  gales,  which  secured  the  entrance,  were  unfolded,  there 
rusheil  forth  so  dreadful  a  whirlwind,  that  hitherto  no  one  had 
dare<l  to  penetrate  into  its  recesses.  But  Roderic,  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Moors,  resolved  to  enter  the  cavern 
where  he  expected  to  find  some  prophetic  intimation  of  the 
event  ol  the  war.  Accordingly,  his  train  being  furnished  with 
torches,  so  artificially  composeil  that  the  tempest  could  not  ex- 
tinguish them,  the  King,  with  great  difliculty,  penetrated  into 
a  st|uare  hall,  inscribed  all  over  with  Arabian  characters.  Ia 
the  midst  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  brass,  representing  a  Sarv 
cen  wielding  a  Moorish  mace,  with  which  it  discharged  furioui 
blows  on  all  sides,  and  seemed  thus  to  excite  the  tempest  whicb 
ragjd  aroand.  Being  conjured  by  Roderic,  it  ceased  from 
striking,  until  he  read,  inscribed  on  the  right  hand,  "  JVretchta 
J'ov'irch.  for  thy  eiu'l  hiist  thou  come  hither;"  on  the  left 
hand,  "  Thou  shnlt  be  dispossessed  by  a  strange  people  i" 
on  one  shoulder,  '^I invoke  the  suns  of  Hngnr;"  ontheotbt* 
"  t'do  mine  office."  When  the  King  had  deciphered  thew 
ominous  inscriptions,  the  statue  returned  to  its  exercise,  th« 
tempest  commenced  anew,  and  Roderic  retired,  Jo  mourn  ove* 
the  predicted  evils  which  approached  his  throne.  He  causeJ 
the  gates  of  the  cavern  to  be  locked  and  barricaded  ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  the  tower  fell  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
an<l  nnder  its  rnms  concealed  forever  the  entrance  to  the  mys- 
tic cavern.     The  conquest  of  Spain  t>-  the  Saraceni  and  iha 
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leath  of  the  nnfortunate  Don  Roderic,  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
•f  the  bruzen  statue.  Histuria  verUaUcra  del  Reij  Don  Hod- 
rigo  por  el  Snbio  Jilcayde  Ahulcacim,  traduzeda  de  la  lengaa 
Arahign  por  Miqvd  de  I^iina,  1054,  caj'.  <  i. 


Note  2  E. 


Thi  \rttis  would  ring  in  JVotre  Dame. — P.  i5. 

'  lantnmne  rem  turn  nen-ligenter?"  says  Tyrwhiil,  of  his 
ftt^ece-^soi,  Sj  eii;lit ;  who,  in  his  commentary  on  Chaucer,- 
na'l  omitted,  as  trivial  and  fabulous,  the  story  of  VVaiie  and 
his  boat  Guingelot,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  posterity,  the 
memory  of  the  hero  and  the  boat  being  now  entirely  lost.  That 
future  antnjunries  may  lay  no  such  omission  to  my  charge,  I 
ha\e  noied  one  or  two  of  the  most  current  traditions  concern- 
ing Michael  S<'Ott.  He  was  chosen,  it  is  said,  to  go  'i|ion  an 
embassv,  to  obtain  from  the  King  of  France  satisfaction  tor 
3e;lain  piracies  committed  by  his  subjects  upon  those  of  S'Ot- 
'ej.d.  Instead  of  preparing  a  new  equipage  and  splL-mlid 
retinue,  the  ambassador  retreated  to  his  study,  opened  his  book, 
and  evoked  a  fiend  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  black  horee,  monnt- 
td  upon  his  back,  and  forced  him  t6  fly  through  tlie  air  to- 
wards France.  As  they  crossed  the  sea,  the  devil  insidiously 
veked  his  rider.  What  it  was  that  tlie  old  women  of  Scotland 
muttered  at  bedtime  ?  A  less  e.xpfrienced  wizard  might  have 
mswered  that  it  was  the  Pater  Noster,  which  would  have 
licensed  the  devil  to  precipitate  him  from  his  back.  But 
Michael  sternly  replied,  "  What  is  that  to  thee? — Mount, 
Diabolus,  and  Hy  I"  When  he  airived  at  Paris,  he  tied  his 
hoise  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  entered,  and  boldly  delivered 
his  message.  An  ambassador,  with  so  little  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  diplomacy,  a^us  not  received  with  much  re- 
Bpect,  and  the  King  v?as  •■^boi't  to  return  a  contemptuous  refusal 
to  his  demand,  when  Michael  besought  him  to  suspend  his 
resolution  til!  be  had  seen  his  horse  stamp  three  times.  The 
first  stamp  shook  every  steeple  in  Paris,  and  caused  all  the 
hkills  to  ring  ;  the  second  threw  down  three  of  the  towers  of 
the  ))alace  ;  and  the  infernal  steed  had  lilteil  his  hoof  to  give 
the  ihiril  stamp,  when  the  KIngrather  chose  to  dismiss  Michael, 
with  the  most  ample  concessions,  than  to  stand  to  the  probable 
consequences.  Another  time,  it  is  saiil,  that,  when  residing  at 
the  Tower  of  Oakwood,  upon  the  Ettrick,  about  three  miles 
ttbove  Selkirk,  he  heard  of  the  fame  of  a  sorceress,  called  the 
Witch  of  Falsehope,  who  lived  on  the  oppo  ite  side  of  the 
river.  Michael  went  one  morning  to  pnt  her  skill  to  the  test. 
but  wa.s  disappointed,  by  her  denying  positively  any  know- 
ledge of  the  necromantic  art.  In  his  discourse  with  her,  he 
laid  hi?  wand  inadvertently  on  the  table,  which  the  l^ig  ob- 
Benring,  suddenly  snatched  it  np,  and  struck  him  with  it. 
Feeling  the  force  of  the  charm,  he  nwhed  out  of  the  house  ; 
out,  as  it  had  conferred  on  him  the  external  apjiearance  of  a 
har»;,  his  servant,  who  waited  without,  halloo'd  ujion  the  dis- 
Eomf  3d  wizard  his  own  greyho'inds.  and  pursued  liim  so 
clo«  '.jat,  in  order  to  obtain  a  moment's  breathing  to  reverse 
llie  cnami,  Michael,  after  a  I'ery  fatiguing  c-ourse,  was  fain  to 
lake  r>.fi^se  in  hi  o\vnjaw/ip!r  {Angiice,  conimon  .sewer).  In 
nHei  to  r?venre  himself  o(  the  witch  of  Falsehope.  Michael, 
one  niornmg  m  the  ensuing  harvest,  wen'  to  the  hill  above  the 
hou3e  with  i;  a  dogf ,  and  sent  down  his  servant  to  ask  a  bit  of 
bread  from  thj  ^'oodwife  for  his  greyhounds,  with  instructions 
what  to  do  if  he  met  with  a  denial.  Accordingly,  when  the 
w'.t(di  had  refnsed  the  boon  with  contumely,  the  servant,  as  his 
B\a»!,er  had  directed,  laid  above  the  dour  a  paper  which  he  had 
jiven  him.  containing,  ainor.gst  many  cabalistical  words,  the 
well-kcown  rhyme, — 

"  Maister  Michael  Scott's  man 
Sought  meat,  and  gat  nane." 

f*iine<iiat»">  the  food  old   woman,  instead  of  pursuing  her 


domestic  oceujKition.  which  was  baking  bread  for  the  reap 
efs.  began  to  dance  round  the  fire,  repeating  the  rhyme,  an'J 
continueu  this  exercise  till  her  husband  seat  the  reapers  t« 
the  house,  one  after  another,  to  see  what  had  deisyed  theii 
provision  ;  but  the  charm  caught  each  as  they  entered,  and 
losing  all  idea  oi  returning,  they  joined  in  the  dance  ana 
chorus.  At  leigth  the  old  man  himself  went  to  the  "lo'.,^" 
but  as  his  wife's  frolic  with  Mr.  Michael,  whom  he  had  sbrb 
on  the  hill,  male  him  a  little  cautious,  he  contented  himsel« 
with  looking  ii  at  tne  window  and  saw  the  reapers  at  rheii 
involuntary  exercise,  dragging  his  wife,  now  completely  ex- 
haustedt  sometimes  round,  and  sometimes  through,  the  tire 
which  was,  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  the  house.  In.stead  o 
entering,  he  saddled  a  horse,  and  rode  up  the  hill,  to  humbla 
himself  before  Michael,  anil  beg  a  cessation  of  the  spell : 
which  the  good-natured  warlock  immediately  granted,  direct 
ing  him  to  enter  the  house  backwards,  and,  with  his  left  hand, 
take  the  spell  fioin  above  the  door;  which  accordingly  ended 
the  supernatural  dance. — This  tale  was  told  less  particularly 
in  former  editions,  and  I  have  been  censured  for  inaccuracy 
in  doing  so. — A  similar  charm  occurs  in  Hu%)i  de  Bnurdeauz, 
and  in  the  ingenious  Oriental  tale,  called  the  Qaiipli  Vathek. 

Notwithstanding  his  victory  over  the  witch  of  Falsehope, 
Michael  Scott,  like  his  predecessor,  Merlin,  fell  at  last  a  vio 
tim  to  female  ait  His  wife  or  concubine,  elicited  from  him 
the  secret,  that  his  art  could  ward  off  any  danger  except  tha 
poisonous  qualities  of  broth,  made  of  the  flesh  of  a  brenie  sow 
Such  a  mess  she  accordingly  administered  to  the  wizard,  who 
died  in  consequence  of  eating  it ;  surviving,  however,  long 
eiiongh  to  put  to  death  his  treacherous  confidant 


Note  2  F. 


The  words  that  cleft  F.ildon  hills  in  three.- 


25. 


Michael  Scott  was,  once  upon  a  time,  much  embarrassed 
by  a  spirit,  for  whom  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
constant  employment.  He  commanded  him  to  build  a  cniild. 
or  dam-head,  across  the  Tweed  at  Kelso  ;  it  was  accomplished 
in  one  night,  and  still  does  honor  to  the  infernal  architect 
Michael  next  ordered  that  Eildon  hill,  which  was  then  a  uni- 
form cone,  should  be  divided  into  three.  Another  night  was 
suf?ieient  to  part  its  summit  into  the  three  picturesque  pes^ka 
which  it  now  bears.  At  length  the  enchanter  conquered  tiij 
indefatigable  demon,  by  employing  him  in  the  hopeless  and 
endless  task  of  niakin<;  ropes  out  of  sea-sand. 


Note  2  G. 


That  lamp  shall  burn  uvt/uenchably. 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be. — P  25. 

Baptista  Porta,  and  other  authors  who  treat  of  natOTa 
majic,  talk  much  of  eternal  lamps,  pretended  to  have  beeu 
found  burning  in  ancient  sepulchres.  Fortunius  Licetus  ia- 
vestigates  the  subject  in  a  treatise,  De  Dncernis  ^Ititiquoruw 
Rrconditis,  puldished  at  Venice,  1621.  One  of  the.se  perptJi- 
ual  lamps  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  Tul- 
lioia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  The  wick  was  suppose»I  to  bo 
composed  of  asbestos^  Kircher  enumerates  three  difterent 
recipes  for  constructing  such  lamps  ;  and  wisely  concludes, 
that  the  thing  is  nevertheless  impos.sibIe. — jMundiis  Subter- 
rnnneiis,  p.  72.  Delrio  imj>utes  the  fabrication  of  such  lighu 
to  maiieal  skill. — Disquisitiones  Mngiew,  p.  58.  In  a  very 
rare  romance,  which  "  treateth  of  the  life  of  Virgilius,  and  o( 
his  deth,  and  many  marvayles  that  he  dyd  in  his  lyfe-time,  bv 
wychecrafte  and  nygramancye,  throushe  the  helpe  of  tn« 
'devyls  of  hell."  mention  is  made  of  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
cess, in  which  one  of  these  mystical  lamps  was  emiilov^d.     il 
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ieens  that  Vir;;!!,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  became  desirous  of 
renovating  his  sonth  by  magical  art.  For  this  |iuri)Ose  he 
constructeii  a  solitary  tower,  having  only  one  narrow  portal,  in 
wliich  he  plaeeu  twenty-four  copper  figures,  armed  with  iror 
flails,  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  porch.  Tliese  enchanted 
.■tames  stVuck  with  tlieir  flails  incessantly,  and  rendered  all  en- 
trance impossible  unless  when  Virgil  touched  the  spring,  which 
nojiped  their  motion.  To  this  "iwer  he  repaired  privately,  at- 
tPiKled  by  one  trusty  servant,  to  whom  he  coraniuiiicated  th: 
tecret  of  the  entrance,  and  hither  they  con>'.ijed  all  the  ma- 
gici;<n's  treasure.  "  Then  sayde  Virgilias.  my  dere  beloved 
frende,  and  that  I  above  alle  men  truste  and  knowe  mooste  of 
my  s'^'jret ;"  and  then  he  led  tlie  man  into  a  cellar,  where  he 
made  nfayi~r  lamp  at  all  seasons  burttynge.  "  And  then 
myd  Virgilias  to  the  man,  '  Se  you  the  barrel  that  standetli 
liere  ?'  and  he  sayd,  yea  :  '  Therein  must  thou  put  me  :  fyrst 
ye  mus'.  slee  me,  and  liewe  me  smalle  to  ])ieees,  and  cut  my 
bed  in  iiii  pieces,  and  salts  the  heed  under  in  tlie  boitom.  and 
then  the  pieces  there  after,  and  my  hert.e  in  the  niyddel,  and 
•  hen  set  the  barrel  under  the  lampe,  t r\at  nyghte  and  day  the 
."at  therein  may  droppe  atid  leake  ;  and  ye  shall  ix  dayes  long, 
ones  in  the  day,  fyll'the  l.ampe,  and  fayle  nat.  And  when  this 
is  all  done,  tlien  shall  I  be  reneued,  and  made  yonge  agen." 
At  this  extraordinary  proposal,  the  confidant  was  sore  abashed, 
and  made  some  scruple  of  obeying  his  mjuster's  commands. 
At  length,  however,  he  complied,  and  Virgil  was  slain,  pick- 
led,  and  barrelled  up,  in  all  respects  according  to  his  own 
Qireutioii.  The  servant  then  left  the  tower,  taking  care  to  put 
tlie  cojiper  tlirnshers  in  motion  at  his  departure.  He  continued 
daily  to  visit  tlie  tower  with  the  same  precaution.  Meanwhile, 
the  em|)eror.  with  whom  V^irgil  was  a  great  favorite,  missed 
him  from  the  court,  and  demanded  of  his  servant  where  he 
was.  The  domestic  pretended  ignorance,  till  the  emperor 
threatened  him  with  death,  when  at  length  iie  conveyed  him 
to  the  enchanted  tower.  The  same  threai  exu-^rted  a  discovery 
of  the  mode  of  stopping  the  statues  from  vv:=ldlng  vheir  llails. 
"  And  then  the  emperour  entered  into  the  castle  vith  all  his 
folke,  and  sought  all  aboute  in  every  corner  afte.  V  I'-^iiius  , 
and  at  the  laste  they  sought  so  longe,  tliat  they  came  <nlo  lb,- 
BelliT,  where  they  sawe  the  lampe  hang  over  the  b.;riel!. 
wlicre  Virgilius  lay  m  deed.  Then  asked  the  emperour  the 
man,  vho  had  made  hym  so  herily  to  put  his  mayster  Virgi- 
ius  so  f.o  dethe  ;  and  the  man  answered  no  worde  to  the  em- 
perour. And  then  the  emperour,  with  great  anger,  drewe  out 
his  sworde,  and  slewe  he  there  Vir^dliiis'  m;in.  And  when  all 
this  w.-i-s  done,  then  sawe  the  emperour,  and  all  his  folke,  a 
naked  child  iii  tymes  rennynge  about  tlie  barrell,  savnge  these 
woi-dris,  '  Cursed  be  the  tyme  tiiat  ye  ever  came  here.'  And 
with  those  words  vaiiysheil  the  chylde  awave,  and  w;ls  never 
Bene  ageyn  ;  and  thus  aliyd  Virgilius  in  the  barrell  deed."^ 
Viririlius.  bl.  let.,  printed  at  Anlwerpe  by  John  Do'sborcke. 
This  curious  volume  is  in  the  valuable  libr.-iry  of  .Mr  Douce  ; 
Bnd  is  s-ipposcd  to  be  a  translation  from  Jie  Fre-icli,  printed 
in  Flanders  for  the  English  market.  S-^  ffo\.y:t  Bih'iol.h 
Fr.ittc.  ix.  '22.1.  Cnlalusue.  lUlu.  liib(iot,''e(;uc  J^.'tii.-'.ale,  torn. 
i    p.  5.      Di:  Biire.  No.  :!rf.'57. 


NoTK  2  H. 


by  the  beard  ;  but  lie  had  no  sooner  touched  the  formidable 
whiskers,  than  the  corpse  started  up,  and  half  unshea'.hed  his 
sword.  The  Israelite  fled  ;  and  so  permanent  was  the  Lff"ect  o. 
his  terror,  that  he  became  Christian. — Hkyvvood's  Hierarchic 
p.  iW,  (juoted  from  .S'c/mv'inn  Cdhnrruvias  Crozee 


IVOTK  2  1. 


Then  De/urnine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frown' d. — P.  2< 

William  of  Deloraine  miglit  be  strengthened  in  this  lielief  by 
he  well-known  story  of  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz.  When  the  body 
»f  that  famous  Christian  champion  was  sitting  in  state  by  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral  cliuridi  of  Toledo,  where  it  remained 
br  ten  years,  a  certain  malicious  Jew  altemuled  to  pull  him 


Th  ;  liaron^s  Dwarf  his  course-'^  held. — P.  27. 

The  idea  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin  Page  is  taken  from  a 
being  called  Gilpin  Horner,  who  appeared,  and  made  some 
stay,  at  a  farin-liouse  among  the  Bordi-r  mountains.  A  gentle- 
man of  that  ountry  has  noted  down  the  t'ollowing  jiarticular* 
concerning  his  appearance  :  — 

"  The  only  certain;  at  least  most  probable  account,  that  evei 

I  heard  of  Gilpin  Horner,  was  from  an  old  man,  of  the  name 

of  Anderson,  who  was  born,  and  lived  all  his  life  at  Todsl  aw- 

hill,  in   Eskedale-iiiuir,   the  place  where  Gilpin  apjieared    tnd 

staid  for  some  time.     He  said  there  were  two  men,  late  in  tho 

evening,  when  it  was  growing  dark,  employed  in  fastening  the 

horses  upon  the  uttermost  part  of  their  ground  (that  is,  tying 

their  forefeet  together,  to  hinder  them  from  travelling  far  in 

the  night),  when  the)  heard  a  voice  at  some  distance,  crying 

'  Tint!     Tint!     Tint!''      One  of  the  men,  named  Mortal 

called  out,   '  What  diel  has  tint  you  ?     Come  here.'     Imnie. 

diatt'ly  a  creature,  of  something  like  a  human  form,  appeared. 

It  was  surprisingly  little,  distorted  in  features,  and   misshajien 

in  limbs.     As  soon  as  the  two  men  could  see  it  plainly,  they 

ran  home  in  a  great  fright,  im;iginiiig  they  had  met  with  some 

goblin.     Ry  the  way,  Molfat  fell,  and  it  ran  over  him,  and  was 

home  -It  the  house  as  soon  as  either  of  them,  and  staid  there  a 

long  time;   but  I  cannot  say  how  long.     It  was  real  flesh  and 

blood,    and    ate  and    drank,   was  fond  of   cream,  and,   when 

it  could  get  at   it,   would  destroy  a  great  deal,     it  seemed  a 

mischievous  creature;  and  any  of  the  children  whom  it  could 

master,  it  would  beat  and  >crat,ch  without  mercy.     It  was  once 

abusing  a  child  belonging  to  the  same  Moft'at,  who  had  been 

so  frightened  by  its  first  appearatice  ;    and   he,  in  a  passion, 

si.ruck  it  so  violent  a  blow  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  that  ii 

lUinMnd  ii])on  tlie  ground  ;   but  it  wtts  not  stuniieQ  ;  for  it  sei 

up  ifs  hoau  .lirectl),  and  exclaimed,  ■  Ah,  hah,  Will  o'  JMoflat, 

you  strike  .^air  !'   i  -iz.  sore).     A*ierit  had  staid  there  long,  one 

I   evening,  \"her.  the  WcMiei;  were  milking  the  cows  in  the  loan, 

it  was  playing  among  the  children  near  by  them,  when  suddenly 

i   they  iiearil   a  loud   shrill  voice  cry  three  times,   '  Oi/pin  Hnr 

itir!'     It  started,   and  said,   'That  is  me,  I  must  awny,'  anc 

.   instantly  disappeared,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.     Old  An- 

]   derson   did  not  remember  it    but  said   he  had  often  lieard  his 

I    fa  her,  and  other  old  men  in  the  place,  who  were  there  at  liie 

I   time,  speak  about  it  :    .ind  in  my  younger  yeaiis  I  have  often 

1    heard  it  minitionerl,  and   never  met  with  any  who  had  the   re- 

]    motest  doubt  as  to  the  trutli  of  the  story  ;  although,  I  must 

I   own.  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  niisrcimjsenta- 

I   tioii  in  it." — To  this  account,  I  have  to  add  the  following  |  ar 

I   liculars  from  the  most  respectable  authority.     15e-ides  constcut 

I   Iv  repeating  the    word   tint!  tint!    Gilpin    Horner  was  often 

I  heard  to  call  ujioii  Peter  Bertram,  or  Be-te-ram,  as  lie  pronoun- 

I   i;ed  the  word  ;  and  when  llie  shrill  voice  called  Gilpin  Horner 

I   he  immediately  acknowledgeil  it  was  tlie  summons  of  the  said 

I   Piter  Bertram  :   who  seems  therefore  to  have  been  the  devil 

who  hail  tint,  or  lost,  the  little  imp.     As  much  has  been  ob 

jected    to   Gilpin  Horner,    on  account  of  his  being   supposed 

rather  a  device  of  the  author  than  a  popular  superstition,  I  can 

only    say,  that  no    legetid   whii:h   I  ever  heard  seemed  to  be 

more  universally  credited  ;  and  that  many  persons  of  very  good 

rank,  and  considerable  information,  are  well  known  to  repcn« 

absolute  faith  in  the  trailition. 

1  7t/ti  si£iiifie«  AMt 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


Note  2  K. 

But  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gathered  a  band 

Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command. — P.  27. 

'  Upon  25tli  June,  1557,  Dame  Janet  Beatoune  Lady  Buc- 
eleucli,  and  a  great  number  of  the  name  of  Scott,  delaitit  (ac- 
snsed^  tor  coining  to  the  kirk  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes,  to  the 
nu  -  her  of  two  hundred  i)ersons  boiUn  in  feire  of  weire  farrayed 
it  armor),  and  breaking  open  the  door  of  the  said  kirk,  in  or- 
Jer  to  aiijirehend  t)ie  Lainl  of  Cranstonne  for  liis  destruction." 
On  the  '20th  July,  a  warrant  from  the  dueen  is  presented,  dis- 
cnargiiig  the  justice  to  proceed  against  the  Lady  Buccleuch 
while  new  calling — Jlbridgmcnt  of  Books  of  .idjournal,  in 
Advocates'  Library. — The  foUowinf;  proceedings  upon  this 
case  appear  on  the  record  of  tlie  Court  of  Justiciary  :  On  the 
25th  of  June,  1557,  Robert  Scott,  in  Bowliill  parish,  jiriest  o'' 
the  kirk  of  St.  Mary's,  accused  of  the  convocation  of  the 
Gueen's  lieges,  to  the  number  of  two  liundred  pei'sons,  in  war- 
like array,  witli  jacks,  helmets,  and  other  weapons,  and  march- 
ing to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes,  for  the  slaughter 
jf  Sir  Peter  Cranstoun,  out  of  ancient  feud  and  malice  pre- 
•ense,  and  of  breaking  the  doors  of  the  said  kirk,  is  repledgud 
Oy  the  Archbishop  of  Gla.sgow.  The  bail  given  by  Robert 
Scott  of  Allanhaugh,  Adam  Scott  of  Burnfute,  Robert  Scott 
in  Howfurde,  Walter  Scott  in  Todshawhaugh,  Walter  Scott 
younger  of  Syntou,  Thomas  Scott  of  -Hayuing,  Robert 
bcott,  William  Scott,  and  James  Scott,  brothers  of  the  said 
Walter  Scott,  Walter  Scott  in  the  Woll,  and  Walter  Scott, 
Bon  of  William  Scott  of  Harden,  and  James  Wemyss  in  Eck- 
ford,  all  accused  of  the  same  crime,  is  declared  to  be  forfeited. 
On  the  bame  day,  Walter  Scott  of  Syntou,  and  Walter  Chis- 
holme  of  Chisholme,  and  William  Scott  of  Harden,  became 
•HJund,  jointly  and  severally,  that  Sir  Peter  Cranstoun,  and  his 
Kindred  and  servants,  should  receive  no  injury  from  them  in 
future.  At  the  same  time,  Patrick  Murray  of  Fallohill,  Alex- 
ander Stuart,  uncle  to  the  Laird  of  Trakwhare,  John  Murray 
of  Newhall,  John  Fairlye,  resiling  in  Selkirk,  George  Tail, 
younger  of  P  in,  John  Pennycuke  of  Pennycu':e,  James  Ram- 
eay  of  Cokpen,  the  Laird  of  Fassyde,  and  the  Laird  of  Hcnders- 
toune,  were  all  severally  fined  for  not  attending  as  jurors; 
being  probably  either  in  alliance  with  the  accused  parties,  or 
dreading  their  vengeance.  Upon  the  20th  of  July  loilowing, 
Scott  of  Synton,  Chisliolme  of  Chisholmo,  S-'ott  of  Harden, 
Scott  of  Howpaslie,  Scott  of  Burnfute,  with  many  others,  are 
ordered  to  appear  at  next  calling,  under  the  pains  of  treason. 
But  no  farther  procedure  seems  to  have  taken  place.  It  is 
taid,  tliat,  upon  tliis  rising,  tl>e  kirk  of  St.  Mary  was  burnt  by 
the  Scotts. 


Note  2  L. 


Like  a  book-bosom' d  priest. — P.  29. 

"At  Unthank,  two  miles  N.  E.  from  the  church  (of  Ewes), 
aier^  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  for  divine  service,  in  lime  of  Po- 
pery. There  is  a  tradition,  that  friars  were  wont  to  come  from 
Mi"!iose  or  Jedburgh,  to  lia|]tize  and  marry  in  this  parish  ;  and 
from  being  in  u^a  to  carry  the  ma^-s-book  in  their  bosoms,  they 
•fere  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Book-a-bosumes.  There  is  a 
man  yet  alive,  who  knew  old  men  who  had  been  baptized  by 
Ihese  Book-a-bosomcs,  and  who  says  one  of  them,  called  Hair, 
Used  this  parish  for  a  very  long  time." — Account  of  Parish  of 
Kwtl,  apud  Macfar/ane's  JilSS. 


Note  2  M 

jSii  was  delusion,  naught  was  truth. — P.  29 

(ila-mouT,  in  the  legends  of  Scottish  superstition,  means  the 
aaCiC  ^o¥?e)  of  imposing  on  the  eyesight  of  the  spectators,  so 


that  the  appearance  of  an  object  shall  be  totally  different  from 
the  reality.  The  transformation  of  Michael  Scott  by  the  witch 
of  Falsehope,  already  mentioned,  was  a  genuine  operation  o) 
glamour.  To  a  similar  charm  the  ballad  of  Johnny  Fa'  ira 
putes  the  fascination  of  tlie  lovely  Counte&s,  who  eloped  with 
that  gipsy  leader  : — 

"  Sae  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel-far'd  face, 
They  cast  ihe  glamour  o'er  her." 

It  was  formerly  used  even  in  war.  In  1381,  when  the  Duke 
of  Aiijou  lay  before  a  strong  castle,  ujion  the  coast  of  Naoles, 
a  necromancer  offered  to  "  make  the  ayre  so  thycke,  thai  mej 
within  shall  thynke  that  there  is  a  great  bridge  on  llie  sec  (by 
which  the  castle  wa.s  surrounded)  for  ten  men  to  go  a  fmnt ; 
and  whan  they  within  the  castle  se  this  bridge,  they  will  be  sc 
afrayde,  that  they  shall  yelde  them  to  your  mercy.  The 
Duke  demanded, — '  Fayre  Master,  on  this  bridge  that  ye  speke 
of,  may  our  people  assuredly  go  thereon  to  the  caslell,  to  as- 
sayle  il  ?' — •  Syr,'  quod  the  enchantour.  '  I  dare  not  assure  you 
that ;  for  if  any  that  passeth  on  the  bridge  make  the  signe  of  the 
crosse  on  iiym,  all  shall  go  to  noughle,  and  they  that  be  on  the 
bridge  shall  fall  into  tiie  see.'  Then  the  Duke  began  to  laugh  ; 
an.i  a  certain  of  young  knightea,  that  were  there  present,  said 
'  Syr,  for  godsake,  let  the  mayster  assey  his  cunning  ;  we  shall 
leve  making  of  any  signe  of  the  crosse  on  us  for  tliat  tyme.'  " 
The  Earl  of  Savoy,  shortly  after,  entered  the  tent,  and  recog- 
nized in  the  enchanter  the  same  person  who  had  put  the  castl 
into  tlie  power  of  Sir  Charles  de  la  Pay.v,  who  then  held  it,  by 
persuading  the  garrison  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  through  magic- 
al deception,  that  the  sea  was  coming  over  the  walls.  The 
sage  avowed  tiie  feat,  and  added,  that  he  was  the  man  in  the 
world  most  dreaded  by  Sir  Charles  de  la  Payx.  "'By  my 
fayth,'  quod  the  Earl  of  Savoy,  '  ye  say  well ;  and  tvill  thai 
Syr  Charles  de  la  Payx  shall  know  that  he  hath  gret  wrongo 
to  fear  you.  But  I  sliall  assure  hyra  of  you  ;  for  ye  shal 
never  do  enchantment  to  deceyve  hym,  nor  yet  none  other.  J 
wolde  nat  that  in  tyme  to  come  we  shulde  be  reproached  that 
in  -o  high  an  enterprise  as  we  he  in,  wherein  tliere  be  so  many 
noble  knyghtes  andsquyres  assembled,  tha.*  wtf  shulde  do  any 
thyng  be  enchantment,  nor  that  we  shulde  wyn  our  enemys  be 
suchecrai'te.'  Then  he  called  to  him  aservaunt,  and  said,  '  Go, 
and  get  me  a  hangman,  and  let  him  stryke  otT  this  mayster's 
heed  without  delay  ;'  and  as  soone  as  the  Erie  had  command- 
ed it,  incontynent  it  was  done,  for  his  heed  was  stryken  of 
before  the  Erie's  tent."— Froissart,  vol.  i.  ch.  391,  392. 

The  art  of  glamour,  or  other  fascination,  was  anciently  a 
princijial  part  of  the  skill  of  the  jongleur,  or  juggler,  whose 
tricks  formed  much  of  the  amusement  of  a  Gothic  castle 
Some  instances  of  thii  irt  may  be  found  in  the  Minstrelsy  oj 
the  -Scuttish  Bordir,  vol.  iv.  p.  106.  In  a  strange  allegoricat 
poem,  called  the  Houlat,  written  by  a  dependent  of  the  house 
of  Douglas,  about  14.52-3,  the  jay,  ir  an  assembly  of  birds, 
plays  the  part  of  tlie  juggler.  His  feats  of  glamour  are  thiu 
described  : — 

"  He  gart  them  see,  as  it  semyt  in  samyn  houre. 

Hunting  at  herdis  in  holtis  so  hair ; 
Some  sailand  on  the  see  schippis  of  toure, 
Bcrnis  battalland  on  hurd  brim  as  a  bare  : 
He  coulde  carye  the  coup  of  the  kingis  det. 
Syne  leve  in  the  stede, 
Bot  a  black  bunwede  ; 
He  could  of  a  henia  hede 
Make  a  man  mes. 

"  He  gart  the  Emproure  trow,  and  trewlye  beOMd, 
That  the  corncraik,  the  pundere  at  hand. 

Had  poyndit  sll  his  pris  hors  iu  a  poynd  fald 
Becatise  thai  ete  of  the  com  in  the  kirkland. 

He  could  wirk  windaris,  qnhat  way  that  he  wald 
Mak  a  gray  gus  a  gold  garland, 

A  lang  apere  of  a  bittde,  for  a  oerne  bald 
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Nobilis  of  natschelles,  and  silver  of  sand. 
Thus  joukit  with  juxtere  tlie  jan"lane  ja.. 

Fair  lailyes  in  ringis, 

Knychtis  in  caralyngis, 

Baytli  dansis  and  single 
It  semyt  ts  sa." 


Note  2  K 


JVote  tj  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive  ; 

It  was  not  ginen  by  man  alive. — P  2S. 

*>r.  Henry  More,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  Glanville's  Saducis- 
mvs  Triumphntus,  mentions  a  similar  piienomfnon. 

"  I  remember  an  ol<l  gentleman  in  the  country,  of  my  ac- 
Ijiai stance,  an  excellent  justice  of  peace,  and  a  piece  of  a 
eiatliematician  ;  but  what  kind  of  a  philosopher  he  was,  you 
may  anderstand  from  a  rhyme  of  his  own  making,  which  he 
ioiB  aiended  to  me  at  my  taking  horse  in  his  yard,  which  rhyme 
is  this  : — 

'  Ens  is  nothing  till  sense  finds  out : 
Sense  ends  in  nothing,  so  naught  goes  about.' 

Which  rhyme  of  Iiis  was  so  rapturous  to  himself,  that,  on  the 
reciting  of  the  second  verse,  the  old  man  turned  himself  about 
tipon  his  toe  as  nimbly  as  one  may  observe  a  dry  leaf  whisked 
tound  the  corner  of  an  orchard-walk  by  some  little  whirlwind. 
With  tliis  philosopher  I  have  had  many  discourses  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  its  distinction  ;  when  I  have 
run  him  quite  down  by  reason,  he  would  but  laugh  at  me,  and 
iay  tiiis  is  logic,  H.  (calling  me  by  my  Ohristian  name)  ;  to 
which  I  rephed,  this  is  reason,  father  L.  (i'or  so  I  used  and 
iome  others  to  call  him)  ;  but  it  seems  you  are  for  the  new 
ights,  and  immediate  insjiiration,  which  I  confess  he  was  as 
Sttle  for  as  for  the  other  ;  but  I  said  so  only  in  the  way  of 
iroUery  to  him  in  those  times,  but  truth  is,  nothing  but  palpa- 
ole  experience  would  move  him  ;  and  being  a  bold  man,  and 
fijaring  nothing,  lie  told  me  he  had  used  all  the  magical  cere- 
monies of  conjuration  lie  could,  to  raise  the  devil  or  a  spirit, 
and  had  a  most  earnest  desire  to  meet  with  one,  but  never  could 
do  it.  But  this  lie  told  me,  when  lie  did  not  so  much  cis  think 
of  it,  while  his  servant  was  pulling  oil'  his  boots  in  the  hall, 
Bome  invisible  hand  gave  hira  such  a  clap  upon  the  back,  that 
it  made  all  ring  again  ;  'so,'  thought  he  now,  '  I  am  invited 
to  the  converse  of  my  spirit,'  and  therefore,  so  soon  as  his  boots 
VT,  ofl",  and  his  shoes  on,  out  he  goes  into  the  yard  and  next 
6eld,  to  find  out  the  spirit  that  had  given  him  this  familiar  clap 
on  the  back,  but  found  none  neither  in  the  yard  nor  field  next 
toil. 

"But  thoagh  he  did  not  feel  this  stroke,  albeit  bethought 
it  afterwards  (finding  nothing  came  of  it)  a  mere  delusion  ; 
yet  not  long  before  his  death,  it  had  more  force  with  him  than 
»ll  the  pliilosopliical  arguments  I  couUI  use  to  hira,  though  I 
coald  wind  him  and  nonplus  him  as  I  pleased  ;  but  yet  all  my 
irjiimcnts,  how  solid  soever,  made  no  impression  upon  him  ; 
wherefore,  after  severa.  rea-ionings  of  this  nature,  whereby  I 
■ronid  prove  to  him  the  soul's  distinction  from  the  body,  and 
iU  immortality,  when  nothing  of  such  subtile  consiileration  did 
•ay  more  execution  on  liis  mind  than  some  lightning  is  said  to 
flio,  though  it  mc-Us  the  sword,  on  tlie  fuzzy  coiisistensy  of  the 
ic»bbard, — '  Well,'  said  [,  'father  L.,  though  none  of  these 
th.ngs  move  yon,  I  have  something  still  bcliirid,  and  what 
yourself  has  acknowledged  to  be  true,  that  may  do  the  busi- 
ness : — Do  you  remember  the  clap  on  your  back  when  your 
tervant  was  pulling  off  your  boots  in  the  hall  ?  A'^-ure  your- 
»elf,'  eays  I,  '  father  L.,  that  goblin  will  be  the  first  to  bid  you 
welcome  into  the  other  world.'  Upon  that  his  countenance 
changed  most  sensibly,  and  he  w>as  more  confonnded  with  this 
nbbing  up  his  memory,  than  with  all  the  rational  or  philoso- 
i  vgamentatkjns  that  I  covid  proiTuce." 


Note  2  0. 

The  ~unning  stream  dissolved  the  spell. — P.  30 

It  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  faith,  that  no  enchantment  caa 
subsist  in  a  living  stream  Nay.  if  yon  can  interpose  a  brook 
betwixt  you  and  witches,  spectres,  or  ever,  fiends,  yoa  are  i 
perfect  safety.  Burns's  inimitable  Tarn  o'  Shanter  lurr.i  <»D" 
tirely  upon  such  a  circumstance.  The  belief  seems  u>  be  vf 
antiquity.  Brompton  informs  us,  that  certain  Irish  wizat-t 
could,  by  spells,  convert  earthen  clods,  or  stones,  into  tat  piji 
which  they  sold  in  the  market,  but  which  always  reasssmi^ 
their  proper  form  when  driven  by  the  deceived  purchase  ac«H< 
a  running  stream.  But  Brompton  is  severe  on  the  Irish,  for  a 
very  good  reason.  "  Gens  ista  spurcissima  '.on  solvunt  decl 
mas." — Chronixim  Johannis  Brompton  apud  decern  Scrip- 
tores,  p.  1076. 


Note  2  P. 

He  never  counted  him  a  man, 

Would  strike  below  the  knee. — P.  30. 

Imitated  from  Drayton's  account  of  Robin  Hood  and  fail 
followers  : — 

"  A  hunilred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowmen  were  right  good  : 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue 
His  fellow's  winded  horn  not  one  of  them  but  knew. 
When  setting  to  their  lips  their  bugles  shrill. 
The  warbling  echoes  waked  from  every  dale  and  hill  ; 
Their  bauldrics  set  with  studs  athwart  their  sJioulders  cast 
To  which  under  their  arms  their  sheafs  were  buckled  fast, 
A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span. 
Who  struck  below  the  knee  not  counted  then  a  man. 
All  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  bows  were  wondrous  strong 
They  not  an  arrow  drew  but  wa.s  a  cloth-yard  long. 
Of  archery  they  had  the  very  perfect  craft. 
With  broad  arrow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft." 

Poly-Albion,  Song  26. 

To  wound  an  antagonist  in  the  thigh,  or  leg,  was  reckonpd 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms  In  a  tilt  between  Gawain  Mi- 
chael, aTi  English  squire,  and  Joachim  Cathore,  a  Frencliman 
"they  met  at  the  speare  poyntes  rndely  ;  the  French  squj'el 
justed  right  pleasantly;  the  Englishman  ran  too  lowe,  for  h« 
strak  the  Frenchman  depe  into  the  thigh.  Whcrewilli  the 
Erie  of  Buckingham  w.as  right  sore  displeased,  and  so  wei  •  alt 
the  other  lords,  and  sayde  how  it  was  shamefully  done.  "  — 
FROIssART,  vol.  i.  chap.  366.  Upon  a  similar  occasion,  '  thf 
two  knyghts  came  a  fote  eche  against  other  rudely,  with  iheii 
spearcs  low  couched,  to  stryke  eche  other  within  the  foun 
quarters.  Johan  of  Ca.stell-Morant  strakp  the  English  sqnye 
on  the  brest  in  such  wyse,  that  Syr  Wyllyani  Fermeton 
stombled  and  bowed,  for  his  fof?  a  lyltel  fayled  him.  Ha 
helde  his  spere  lowe  with  both  his  handes,  and  conde  nal 
amende  it,  and  strake  Syr  .lohan  of  the  Castell-Morant  in  the 
thighe,  so  that  the  speare  went  clene  throughe,  that  the  heed 
was  sene  a  handfuU  on  the  other  syde.  And  S) .  .Tonan  with 
the  stroke  reled,  but  he  fell  nat.  Than  the  Englyshf  knygnies 
and  squyers  were  ryghte  sore  displeased,  and  sayde  how  it  w,is 
a  foule  stroke.  Syr  Wyllam  Fermeton  excused  hiniselfe,  and 
sayde  how  he  wa.s  sorric  of  that  adventure,  ami  howe  thnt  yl 
he  had  knowen  that  it  shulile  have  bene  so,  he  wolde  nevet 
have  b  ;oiie  it ;  sayenge  how  he  coulil  nat  amende  i;  by  causa 
of  glau using  of  his  fote  by  con«fjaynt  of  the  grea'  stroke  tnai 
Syr. lohan  of  the  .!^astell-Moran'  »  id  given  him." — FROiasiHT, 
vol   i.  chap.  373 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
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K"oTE  2  Q. 

She  irew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 
Jind  with  a  charm  she  stanch'' d  the  bl:>i. — P.  31. 

Bee  several  charms  for  this  purpose  in   Reginald   Scott's 
hiecevery  of  Witchcraft,  p.  273. 

Tom  Potts  was  but  a  serving  man, 
But  ret  he  was  a  doctor  good  ; 
He  bound  his  handkerchief  on  the  wound, 
^nd  with  >!Ome  Itinds  of  words  he  stanched  the  blood." 
Pieces  if  Ancient  Popular  Poetry,  Lond.  1791,  p.  131. 


Note  2  R. 


/fvt  «*e  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 
Ana  wash''d  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. — P.  31. 

B'l  Kenelro  Digby,  in  a  discourse  upon  the  cure  by  sympa- 
thy, pronouncrd  at  Montpelier,  before  an  assembly  of  nobles 
tai  learned  men,  translated  into  English  by  R.  White,  gen- 
t'.eraan,  and  published  in  1658,  gives  us  the  following  curious 
inrg'cal  case  : — 

"  Mr  James  Howel  (well  known  in  France  for  his  public 
work«,  and  particularly  for  his  Denitrotogie.  translated  into 
French  by  Mons.  Baudouin^)  coming  by  chance,  as  two  of  his 
best  frien<ls  were  fighting  in  duel,  he  did  his  endeavor  to 
part  them  ;  and  (.uttiog  liimselfe  between  them,  seized,  with 
his  left  hand,  upon  the  liilt  of  the  sword  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants, while  with  his  right  hand  he  laid  hold  of  the  blade  of 
the  other.  They,  being  .'rar.sported  with  fury  one  against  the 
other,  struggled  to  rid  themselves  of  the  hinderance  their  friend 
made,  that  they  should  not  kill  one  another  ;  and  one  of  them 
roughly  draw  ing'  the  blade  of  his  t  word,  cuts  to  the  very  bone 
the  nerves  aa.l  muscles  pf  Mr.  Howel's  hand  ;  and  then  the 
other  disenga^'ed  his  hilts,  and  gftve  a  cross  blow  on  his  adver- 
larie's  head,  which  glanced  towards  his  ,'Viejid,  who  heaving  up 
his  sore  hand  to  save  the  blow,  he  was  wounded  on  the  back 
of  his  hand  as  he  had  been  before  within.  It  seems  some 
jtrange  constellation  reigned  then  against  him,  that  he  should 
Lose  so  much  bloud  by  parting  two  such  dear  friends,  who,  had 
they  bten  themselves,  would  have  hazarded  both  their  lives  to 
have  preserved  his;  but  this  involuntary  effusion  of  bloud  by 
them,  prevented  that  which  they  sholde  have  drawn  one  from 
•Ve  clhe'  For  they,  seeing  Mr.  Howel's  face  besmeared  with 
aloud,  by  heaving  up  his  wounded  hand,  they  both  ran  to  em- 
brace him  ;  and,  having  searched  his  hurts,  they  bound  up  his 
nands  with  one  of  his  garters,  to  close  tlie  veins  which  were 
eit,  and  bled  abundantly.  They  brought  him  home,  and  sent 
for  a  surgeon.  But  this  being  heard  at  court,  the  King  sent 
on 3  of  his  own  surgeons  ;  for  his  Majesty  much  afl'ected  the 
laid  Mr.  Howel. 

"  It  was  my  chance  to  be  lodged  hard  by  him  ;  and  four  or 
6ve  days  after,  as  I  was  making  myself  ready,  he  came  to  my 
«onse,  «td  prayed  me  to  view  his  wounds  ;  '  for  I  nmlerstand,' 
•aid  he,  'that  you  have  extraordinary  remedies  on  such  oeca- 
wons,  and  my  surgeons  ap|)relieiid  some  fear  that  it  may  grow 
to  a  gangrene,  and  so  the  hand  must  be  cut  off.'  In  effect,  his 
sountenance  discovered  that  he  was  in  much  pain,  which  he 
•aid  was  insupportable,  in  regard  (  f  the  extreme  indammi- 
tion.  I  told  him  1  would  willingly  serve  him  ;  but  if  haply 
he  knew  the  manner  how  I  would  cure  him,  without  touching 
Sr  seeing  him,  it  may  be  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  my 
manner  of  curing,  because  he  would  think  it,  perad venture, 
either  ineffectual  or  superstitious.  He  replied, '  The  wonderful 
things  which  many  have  related  unto  me  of  your  way  of 
medicament,  makes  me  nothing  doubt  at  all  of  its  efficacy  ; 
»nd  all  that  I  have  to  say  unto  you  is  comprehended  in  the 
Spanish  proverb,  Hagase  el  milagro  y  hngalo  Mahumn — Let 
4ie  miracle  bi»  don-s.  though  Mahomet  do  it.' 


"  I  asked  him  then  for  anything  that  had  the  blood  upon  it ; 
so  he  presently  sent  for  his  garter  wherewith  his  hand  was  first 
bound  ;  and  as  1  called  for  a  basin  of  water,  as  if  I  would  wash 
my  hands,  I  took  a  handfufof  powder  of  vitriol,  which  I  had 
in  my  study,  and  presently  dissolved  it.  As  soon  as  the  bloud 
garter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it  within  the  basin,  observing 
in  the  interim,  what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking  with  r 
gentleman  in  a  corner  of  my  chamber,  not  regarding  at  al 
what  I  was  doing  ;  but  he  started  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  found 
some  strange  alteration  in  himself.  I  askvfd  him  what  n» 
ailed  ■?  '  1  know  not  what  ailes  me  ;  bnt  I  tinde  that  I  fee' 
more  pain.  Methinks  that  a  phasing  kinde  of  freshnesse,, 
it  were  a  wet  cold  napkin,  did  spread  over  my  hand,  which 
hath  taken  away  the  inffammation  that  tormented  me  before.' 
— I  replied,  '  Since  then  that  you  feel  already  so  good  effect 
of  my  medicament,  1  advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  plays- 
ters  ;  only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a  modera'.e  tempei 
betwixt  heat  and  cold.'  This  was  presently  reported  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a  little  after  to  the  King,  who  wer* 
both  very  curious  to  know  the  circumstance  of  the  businesse, 
which  was,  that  after  dinner  I  took  the  garter  out  of  the  water, 
and  put  it  to  dry  before  a  great  fire.  It  was  scarce  dry,  but 
Mr.  Howel's  servant  came  running,  that  his  master  felt  at 
much  burning  as  ever  he  had  done,  if  not  more  ;  for  the  heat 
was  such  as  if  his  liand  were  'twixt  coles  of  fire.  I  answered, 
although  that  had  happened  at  present,  yet  he  should  find  easg 
in  a  short  time  :  for  I  knew  the  reason  of  this  new  accident, 
and  would  provide  accordingly  ;  for  his  master  should  be  frc 
from  that  inflammation,  it  may  be  before  he  could  possible 
return  to  him  ;  but  in  case  he  found  no  ease,  I  wished  him  to 
come  presently  back  again  ;  if  not,  he  might  forbear  coming 
Thereupon  he  went ;  and  at  the  instant  I  did  put  again  tbu 
garter  into  the  water,  thereupon  he  found  his  master  withou', 
any  pain  at  all.  To  be  brief,  there  Wiis  no  sense  of  pain  after 
ward  ;  but  within  five  or  six  dayes  the  wounds  were  cicatrized 
and  entirely  healed." — Page  6. 

The  King  (James  VI.)  obtained  from  Sir  Kenelm  the  db 
covery  of  iiis  secret,  which  he  pretended  had  been  taught 
him  by  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  had  learned  it  in  Armenia,  or 
Persia.  Let  not  the  age  of  animal  magnetism  and  raetalli.. 
tractors  smile  at  the  sympathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Di^by 
Reginald  Scott  mentions  the  same  mode  of  cure  in  thes« 
terms  : — "  And  that  which  is  more  strange  .  .  .  they  can 
remedie  anie  stranger  with  that  verie  sword  wherewith  the« 
are  woun<led.  Yea,  and  that  which  is  beyond  all  admiraiion, 
if  they  stroke  the  sword  upward  with  their  fingers,  the  partio 
shall  teele  no  pain  ;  whereas,  if  they  draw  their  fingers  down- 
wards, thereupon  the  partie  wounded  shall  feele  intolerabb 
pain."  I  presume  that  the  success  ascribed  to  thesympathetu 
mode  of  treatment  might  arise  from  the  pains  bestowed  ir 
washing  the  wound,  and  excluding  the  air,  thus  bringing  on  a 
cure  by  the  first  intention.  It  is  introduced  by  Dryden  in  th« 
Enchanted  Island,  a  (very  unnecessary)  alteration  of  i*v 
Tempest  : —  V 

"  Ariel.  Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him  with  thu 

Weapon-salve,  and  wrap  it  close  Irom  air. 

Till  I  have  time  to  visit  )dm  again. — Act  v.  sc.  2 

Again,  in  scene  4th,  Miranda  enters  with  Hippoliio'f  twoi4 

wrajit  up  ; — 

"  Hip.  O  my  wound  pains  ro'^ 

Mir.  I  am  come  to  ease  you.         [She  unwraps  tie  itoori 

Hip.  Alas,  1  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me  ; 
My  wound  shoots  worse  than  ever. 

Mir    Does  it  still  grieve  you  t    [SAe  wipes  and  arn-ints  <k 
sword. 

Hip.  Now,  methinks   there's  something  laid  just  upon  ** 

Mir.  Do  you  find  no  ease  .' 

Hip.  Yes,  yes  ■  apon  the  sudden  all  this  pain 
Is  leaving  me.     Swee'.  heaven,  how  I  am  eased!" 


Note  2  S. 

On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire. — P.  32. 

Bale,  beacon-fagot.  The  Border  beacons,  from  their  num- 
•er  ami  position,  formed  a  sort  of  telegrapliic  communication 
witli  iidinburgh. — The  act  of  Parliament,  1455,  c.  48,  directs, 
Uiat  one  bale  or  fagot  shall  be  warniTig  of  the  approach  of 
the  English  in  any  manner ;  two  bales  that  they  are  coming 
indeed;  four  bales,  blazing  beside  each  other,  that  the  enemy 
^te  in  great  force.  "  The  same  taikenings  to  be  watched  and 
mttid  at  Eggerhope  (Eggerstand)  Castell,  fra  they  se  the  tire  of 
H^iiie,  that  ihcy  tire  right  swa.  And  in  like  manner  on  Sovv- 
tn.  Edge,  sail  se  the  tire  of  Eggerhope  Castell,  and  mak 
laikening  in  like  manner:  And  then  may  all  Louthaine  be 
warned,  and  in  special  the  Castell  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  their 
Tou/  fires  to  be  made  in  like  manner,  that  they  in  Fife,  and  fra 
Blriveling  east,  and  the  east  part  of  Louthaine,  and  to  Dunbar, 
all  may  see  them,  and  come  to  the  defence  of  the  realme." 
These  beacons  (at  least  in  latter  limes)  were  a  "  long  and 
»trong  tree  set  up,  with  a  long  iron  pole  across  the  head  of  it, 
and  an  iron  brander  fi.xed  on  a  stalk  in  the  middle  of  it,  lor 
holding  a  tar-barrel." — Stevenson's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  701. 


Note  2  T. 

Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise. — P.  32. 

The  speed  with  whicli  the  Borderers  collected  great  bodies 
ef  horse,  may  be  judged  ol'  from  the  following  extract,  wlien 
the  subject  of  the  rising  was  much  less  iniiiortaal  than  that  sup- 
posed in  the  romance.     It  is  taken  from  Carey's  Mimuirs  : — 

"  Upon  the  death  of  the  old  Lord  Scroop,  the  Q,ueen  gave 
the  west  vvardemy  to  his  son,  that  had  married  my  sister.  He 
saving  received  that  office,  came  to  rae  with  great  earnestness, 
and  desired  me  to  be  his  deputy,  offering  me  that  f  should  live 
with  him  in  his  house  ;  that  he  would  allow  me  half  a  dozen 
men,  and  as  many  horses,  to  be  kept  at  his  charge  ;  and  his  fee 
'jeing  1000  merks  yearly,  he  would  part  it  with  me,  and  I 
ihould  have  the  half.  This  his  noble  olfer  I  accepted  of,  and 
went  with  him  to  Carhsle ;  where  I  was  no  sooner  come,  but 
I  entered  into  my  office.  We  had  a  stining  time  of  it :  and 
few  days  past  over  my  head  but  1  was  on  horseback,  either  to 
prevent  mischief,  or  take  malefactors,  and  to  bring  the  Bolder 
in  better  quiet  than  it  had  been  in  times  past.  One  memorable 
thing  of  God's  mercy  shewed  unto  me,  was  such  as  I  have 
good  cause  still  to  remember  it. 

"  I  had  private  intelligence  given  me,  that  there  were  two 
Scottishmen  that  had  killed  a  churciunan  in  Scotland,  and 
were  by  one  of  the  Gr;omes  relieved.  This  Grjeme  dwelt 
wittiin  five  miles  of  Carlisle.  He  had  a  pretty  house,  and 
riose  by  it  a  strong  tower,  for  iiis  own  defence,  in  time  of 
need. — About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  1  took  horse  in  Car- 
jgle,  and  not  above  twenty-five  in  my  company,  thinking  to 
inrprise  llrc  house  on  a  sudden.  Before  I  could  surround  the 
hou»e,  the  two  Scots  were  gotten  in  the  strong  tower,  and  1 
tanl'l  «ee  a  boy  riiling  from  tlie  house  as  fa-t  .is  his  lioi.se  could 
Miry  h'ni  ;  I  litile  suspecting  what  it  meant.  But  Thomas 
Uarletun  ';ame  to  me  presently,  and  told  me,  that  if  I  did  not 
prmently  prevent  it,  both  myself  and  all  my  comjiany  would 
■  oe  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  It  was  strange  to  me  to  hear 
his  language.  He  then  said  to  me,  '  Do  you  see  that  boy  that 
lideth  away  so  fast  ?  He  will  be  in  Scotland  within  this  half 
aour  ;  and  he  is  gone  to  let  them  know  ,  that  you  are  here,  and 
|c  wiiat  enil  you  are  co;iie,  and  the  small  number  you  have 
with  you  ;  and  that  if  they  will  make  haste,  on  a  sudden  they 
may  surprise  us,  and  do  wilh  us  what  they  please.'  Hereupon 
we  took  advice  what  was  b^l  lo  he  done.  We  sent  notice 
presently  to  all  pans  to  raise  tiie  country,  and  to  come  to  is 
with  all  tne  speed  ihey  could  ;  and  wiihall  we  sent  to  Carlisle 
M>  ra  Be  the  to-^'nsmen  ",'  for  without  foot  we  could  do  no  good 
•a^r.4t  the  tower.     Thern  we  staid  some  hours,  ezpeuting  more 


company  ;  and  within  short  time  after  the  countrr  came  in  o| 

all  sides,  so  that  we  were  quickly  between  three  and  four  nun 
dred  horse  ;  and,  after  some  longer  stay,  the  foot  of  Carlisl* 
came  to  us,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred  men 
whom  we  presently  set  to  work,  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
and  to  uncover  tiie  roof;  and  then  some  twenty  of  them  to  fall 
down  together,  and  by  that  means  to  win  the  tower. — The 
Scots,  seeing  their  p.resent  danger,  offered  to  parloy,  and  yielded 
themselves  to  my  mercy.  Tliey  had  no  sooner  opened  the  iron 
gate,  and  yielded  themselves  my  prisoners,  but  we  might  se« 
400  horse  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  coming  to  theii  -escue, 
and  to  surjjrise  me  and  my  small  company  ;  but  of  a  sudden 
tliey  stayed,  and  stood  at  gaze.  Then  had  I  more  to  do  thaji 
ever ;  for  all  our  Borderers  came  crying,  with  full  mouths, 
'  Sir,  give  us  leave  to  set  upon  them  ;  for  these  are  they  that 
have  killed  our  fathers,  our  brothers,  and  uncles,  and  our  con 
sins  ;  and  they  are  coining,  thinking  to  surprise  you,  upon  weaic 
grass  nags,  such  as  they  could  get  on  a  sudden  ;  and  God  hath 
put  them  into  your  hands,  that  we  may  take  revenge  of  them 
for  much  blood  that  they  have  spilt  of  ours.'  I  desired  they 
would  be  patient  a  while,  and  bethought  myself,  if  I  shoul'l 
give  them  their  will,  there  would  be  few  or  none  of  the  Scots 
that  would  escape  unkilled  (there  was  so  many  deadly  feudi 
among  them)  ;  and  therefore  I  resolved  with  myself  to  giv» 
them  a  lair  answer,  but  not  to  give  thera  their  desire.  So  I 
told  them,  that' if  I  were  not  there  myself,  they  might  then  d<i 
what  they  pleased  themselves  ;  but  being  present,  if  I  should 
give  them  leave,  the  blood  that  should  be  spilt  that  day  woulu 
Ue  very  hard  ujion  my  conscience.  And  therefore  I  desired 
them,  for  my  sake,  to  forbear ;  and,  if  the  Scots  did  not  pres- 
ently make  away  with  all  the  speed  they  could,  U|ion  my  send 
ing  to  them,  they  should  then  have  their  wills  to  do  what  tliey 
pleased.  They  were  ill  satisfied  with  my  answer,  but  durst 
not  disobey.  1  sent  with  speed  to  the  Scots,  and  bade  tliem 
pack  away  with  all  the  speed  they  could  ;  for  if  they  stayed 
the  messenger's  return,  they  should  few  of  them  return  to  theii 
own  home.  They  made  no  stay  ;  but  they  were  returned 
homewards  before  the  messenger  had  made  an  end  of  his  mes- 
sage. Thus,  by  God's  mercy,  I  escaped  a  great  danger;  and, 
by  my  means,  there  were  a  great  many  men's  lives  saved  that 
day." 


Note  2  U. 


On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pyramid, 

Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid. — P.  32. 

The  cairns,  or  piles  of  loose  stones,  which  crown  the  sum- 
mit of  most  of  our  Scottish  hills,  and  are  round  in  other  re- 
markable situations,  seem  usually,  though  not  univers;il!y,  lO 
have  been  sepulchral  monuments.  Si.v  llat  ^'.ones  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  centrt^  forming  a  cavity  of  greater  or  small 
er  dimensions,  in  which  an  urn  is  often  placed.  The  author  ii 
possessed  of  one,  discovered  beneath  an  immense  cairn  at 
Roughlee,  in  Liddesdale.  It  is  of  tlie  most  barbarous  con- 
struct.on  ;  the  middle  of  the  substance  alone  having  been  sul>- 
jected  to  the  fire,  over  which,  when  hardened,  the  artist  nad 
laid  an  inner  and  outer  coat  of  unbaked  clay,  etirhed  with  some 
very  rude  ornamenls  ;  his  skill  apjiarently  being  inadequate  to 
baking  the  vase,  when  completely  finished.  The  ct^itenu 
were  bones  and  ashes,  anu  a  .,uantity  of  beads  made  of  coal. 
This  seems  to  nave  been  a  barbarous  imitation  of  the  Roinio 
fashion  of  sepulture. 


NoTi'.  2  v. 

For  pathless  march  and  mountain  cell. 
The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. — P.  33, 

The  morasses  were  the  usual  rtfuge  of  the  Border  herdsmen, 
on  the  approach  of  an  English  army. — {Mine<rels\   of   '** 
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t:ottisli  Border,  vol.  i.  p.  393.)  Caves,  hewed  in  the  most 
langcrous  and  inaccessible  places,  al?o  afforded  an  occasional 
etreal.  Such  caverns  may  bt  teen  in  the  precipitous  bank.-  ol' 
Jie  Teviot  at  Sunlaws,  upon  the  Ale  at  Ancram,  upon  the 
Jed  at  Hunilalee,  and  in  many  other  places  upon  the  Border. 
riie  banks  of  the  Eske,  at  Gorton  and  Hawthoriulen,  are  hol- 
<''\ved  into  similar  recesses.  But  even  tlicse  dreary  d;ns  were 
-  t  always  secure  places  of  concealment.  "  In  llie  way  as  we 
.;o  ue.  not  far  from  this  pface  (Long  Niddry),  Getsrge  Fcrres, 

\  ;,'en'lenian  of   my    Lord   Protector's happened 

lon  a  cave  in  the  grounde,  tlie  moutli  whereof  was  so  worne 
vuh  tlr.  fresh  print  of  steps,  that  he  seemed  to  be  cenayne 
hear  wear  some  foike  witl  in  ;  and  gone  doun.-  to  trie,  lie  was 
.•«adily  receyved  with  a  hakebut  or  f.vu.  He  left  them  not 
yet,  till  he  had  known  wheythcr  thei  wolde  be  content  to  yield 
and  come  out ;  which  they  fondly  refusing,  he  went  to  my 
lord's  grace,  and  upon  utterance  of  the  thynge,  gat  licence  to 
deale  with  them  as  he  coulde  ;  and  so  returned  to  them,  with 
a  skore  or  two  o  pioners.  Three  ventes  had  their  cave,  that 
we  wear  ware  o>  whereof  he  firet  stopt  up  on;  anoother  he 
fill'd  lull  of  straw  e,  and  set  it  a  fyer,  whereat  they  within  cast 
water  apace  ;  but  it  was  so  wel  maynteyned  without,  that  the 
fyer  prevayled,  and  thei  within  fayji  to  get  them  belyke  into 
anoother  parler.  Then  devy.sed  we  (for  I  liapt  to  be  with  him) 
to  stop  the  same  up,  whereby  we  should  eyther  smoother  them, 
or  fynd  out  their  ventes.  if  thei  hadde  any  moe  ;  as  this  was 
done  at  another  issue,  about  .\ii  score  of,  we  moughte  see  the 
fume  of  their  smoke  to  come  out :  the  which  continued  with 
so  great  a  force,  and  so  long  a  while,  that  we  could  not  but 
thinf'e  they  must  needs  get  them  out,  or  smoother  within  :  and 
forasmuch  as  we  found  not  that  they  dyd  the  tone,  we  thought 
il  for  certain  [hei  wear  sure  of  the  toother." — Patten's  Jic- 
count  of  Somerset' s  ExpedUioii  into  Scotland,  apud  Dal- 
Tkll's  Fragments. 


Note  2  W. 


Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. — P.  33. 

From  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  King  Henry  VIIL,  preserved  among  the 
Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  B.  vii.  179,  the  reader  may  estimate  the 
nature  of  the  dreailful  war  which  was  occasionally  waged  upon 
the  Borders,  sharpened  by  mutual  cruelties,  and  the  personal 
hatred  of  the  wardens,  or  leaders. 

Some  Scottish  Barons,  says  the  Earl,  had  tlireate.-ied  to  come 
within  "three  miles  of  my  pore  house  of  Werkworth.  where  I 
lye  and  gif  me  light  to  put  on  my  clothes  at  mydnight ;  and 
alsoo  the  said  Marke  Carr  said  there  opynly,  that  seyng  they 
had  a  governor  on  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  they 
had  in  Ingland,  he  shulde  kepe  your  higimess  instructions, 
gytfyn  unto  your  garyson,  for  making  of  any  day-forrey  ;  for 
he  and  his  friends  wolde  burne  enough  on  the  nyght,  lettyng 
your  connsaiil  here  defyne  a  notable  acte  at  thejTe  pleasures. 
Upon  whiche,  in  your  highnes  name,  I  comaundet  dewe  watche 
to  be  kepte  on  /our  Marchies.  for  comyng  in  of  any  Scotts. — 
Ncuertheles,  upon  Thursday  at  night  last,  came  thyrty  light 
horsemen  into  a  litil  village  of  myne,  called  VVhitell,  having 
AOt  past  ie.\  liouses,  lyi^ig  towards  Ryddisdaill,  Ujion  Shilbotell 
More,  and  there  wold  have  tyred  the  said  bowses,  but  ther  was 
r.o  fyre  to  get  there,  and  they  forgate  to  bryiige  any  withe 
Jieyme  ;  and  took  a  wyf  being  great  with  chylde,  in  the  said 
lowne,  and  said  to  hyr,  Wher  we  can  not  gyve  the  lard  lyght, 
yet  we  shall  doo  this  in  spyte  of  hym  ;  and  gyve  her  iii  morlall 
Founds  upon  the  held,  and  another  in  the  right  side,  with  a 
lagger ;  whereupon  the  said  wyf  is  deede,  and  the  childe  in 
»ei  bely  is  loste.  Beseeching  your  most  gracious  highness  to 
edace  unto  your  gracious  memory  this  wyltul  and  shamefull 
n  irder,  done  within  this  your  highnes  realme,  notwithstanding 

1  Risp^  ci-eak      Rtve,  tear. 


all  the  inhabitants  thereabout  rose  unto  the  said  fray,  and  gav« 
warnynge  by  becons  into  the  countrey  afore  theyme,  and  y-et 
the  Scoitsmen  dyde  escape.  Aud  uppou  certeyue  kuowledga 
to  my  brother  Clyfforthe,  and  me,  had  by  credible  persous  -i 
Scotland,  this  abomynable  act  not  only  to  be  done  by  dyverss 
of  the  Mershe,  but  aUo  the  afore  named  persons  of  Tyvidaill 
and  consented  to,  as  by  appearance,  by  the  Erie  of  Murey 
U[ion  Friday  at  night  la.st,  let  slip  C  of  the  best  horsemtu  o 
Gleiidaill,  with  a  pane  of  your  l.ighnes  subjects  of  Uein  |ke 
together  with  George  Dowg'as,  whoo  came  into  Ingland  agayne 
in  tlie  dawning  of  the  day  ;  but  afore  theyre  retorne,  they  ilyO 
mar  the  Earl  of  Murreis  jirovisions  at  Coldinghain  ;  lor  tho; 
did  not  only  burne  the  said  town  of  Coldinghait  w!»h  all  tin 
corne  thereunto  belonging,  which  is  esteemed  worthe  cii  ma'ke 
sterling  ;  but  alsoo  burned  twa  townes  nye  adjoining  thereun'o 
called  Branerdergest  and  the  Black  Hill,  and  toke  x.\iii  persons, 
Ix  horse,  with  cc  hed  of  cataill,  which,  nowe,  as  I  am  inforai- 
ed,  bathe  not  only  been  a  staye  of  the  said  Erie  of  Murreis  not 
coming  to  the  Bordure  as  yet,  but  alsoo,  that  none  inlande 
man  will  adventure  Iheyr  self  uppon  the  Marclies.  And  as  fot 
the  tax  that  shulde  have  been  grauntyd  for  finding  of  the  said 
iii  hundred  men,  is  utterly  denyed.  Upon  which  the  King  ol 
Scotland  departed  from  Edynburgh  to  Stirling,  and  as  yet 
there  doth  remayr..  And  also  I,  by  the  advice  of  my  brothel 
Clytiorth,  have  devysed,  that  within  this  iii  nyghts,  Godde  wil- 
ling. Kelsey,  in  like  case,  shall  be  brent,  with  all  '.he  corn  in 
the  said  town  ;  and  then  tliey  shall  have  noo  place  to  lye  any 
garyson  in  nygh  unto  the  Borders.  And  as  I  shall  atteigne  fur 
ther  knowledge,  I  sliall  not  faill  to  satisfye  your  highnes,  ac 
cording  to  my  most  bounden  dutie.  And  for  this  burnyng  ot 
Kelsey  is  devysed  to  be  done  secreily,  by  Tyndaill  and  Ryddis 
dale.  And  thus  the  holy  Tryiiite  and  *  *  •  your  most  royal 
estate,  with  long  lyf,  and  as  much  increase  of  honour  as  youi 
most  noble  heart  can  desire.  M  fVerkworth,  the  xxiici  dav  oj 
October."     (1522.) 


Note  2  X. 
Watt  Tinlinn.—P.  33. 
This  person  was,  in  my  younger  days,  the  themv  i  aany  a 
fireside  tale.  He  was  a  retainer  of  the  Bnccleu^h  farjily,  and 
held  for  his  Bordej-  service  a  small  tower  on  the  fioiitiei-s  oJ 
Liddesdaie.  Watt  was,  by  profession,  a  siUor,  bu*,  ^•v  incli- 
nation and  practice,  an  archer  and  warrior.  Upon  one  o<-ca- 
sion,  the  captain  of  Bewcastle,  military  governor  of  that  wild 
district  of  Cumberland,  is  said  to  have  made  an  incursion  into 
Scotland,  in  which  he  was  deleated,  and  forced  to  fly.  Watt 
Tiiilinn  pursued  him  closely  through  a  dangerous  morass  ;  the 
captain,  however,  gained  the  Arm  ground  ;  and  seeing  Tinlinn 
dismounted,  and  floundering  in  the  bog,  used  these  words  of 
insult: — "  Suior  Watt,  ye  cannot  sew  your  boots;  the  I  eaii 
risp  gnd  the  seam?  riue."' — "  If  I  cannot  sew,"  retorted  Tin- 
linn, discharging  a  shaft,  which  nailed  the  captair.'s  thigh  •* 
his  saddle, — "  If  I  cannot  sew,  I  can  ycrk."'' 


Note  2  Y. 

Billhope  Stag.— P.  34. 

There  is  an  old  rhyme,  which  thus  celebrates  the  places  U 
Liddesdaie  remarkable  for  game : 

"  Billhope  braes  for  bucks  and  rae«, 
And  Carit  haugh  for  siviiie. 
And  Tarras  for  the  good  bull-trout, 
If  he  be  ta'en  in  time." 

The  bucks  and  roes,  as  well  as  the  old  awine,  are  nev  o» 
tinct ;  but  the  good  bull-trout  is  still  famoos. 

S  Verk,  to  twitch^  fta  shoemaVBra  do,  -  securing  the  •tit<0  e9  -f  th«i^ 
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Note  2  Z. 

Mri  ed  iVill  Howard.— P.  34. 

'  Lord  William  Howai-d,  t  lin.  son  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Nor- 
olk  succeeded  to  Nawortli  Castle,  and  a  large  domain  an- 
nexed to  it,  in  riglit  of  his  wif"  Elizabeth,  sister  ol"  George 
'jord  Daire,  who  died  witlwut  heirs  male,  in  the  11th  of 
<ae(?n  Kiizabeth.  By  a  poetical  anaulironism,  he  is  intro- 
.iweil  into  'Jie  romance  a  few  yuars  earlier  than  he  actually 
flouri»)ied.  He  was  warden  of  the  Westerji  Marches  ;  and, 
<^>m  tlie  rigor  with  which  he  repressed  tlie  Border  excesses, 
tiie  name  of  Belted  Will  Howard  is  still  famous  in  our  tradi- 
;<on"  In  the  castle  of  Naworth,  his  apartments,  containing 
k  budroora,  oratory,  and  library,  are  still  shown.  They  im- 
press us  with  an  unpleasing  idea  of  the  life  of  a  lord  warden 
of  the  Marches.  Three  or  four  strong  doors,  separating  these 
rooms  I'rom  the  rest  of  the  castle,  indicate  the  apprehensions 
if  treachery  from  his  garrison  ;  and  the  seoret  winding  j)as- 
I3;r»'s,  through  wliich  he  could  |irivately  descend  into  the 
guardroom,  or  even  into  the  dungeons,  imply  the  necessity  ol 
no  small  degree  ol'  secret  su|)ei'intondeuce  on  tlie  part  of  the 
governor.  As  the  ancient  books  and  furniture  have  remained 
undisturbed,  the  venerable  appearance  of  these  apartments, 
and  the  armor  scattered  around  the  chamber,  almost  lead  us  to 
exjject  the  arrival  of  the  warden  in  person.  Naworth  Castle 
is  situated  near  Brampton,  in  CnmberUuid.  Lord  William 
Howard  is  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle. 


Note  3  A. 

Lord  Dacre. — P.  34. 

The  well-known  name  of  Dacre  is  derived  from  the  exploits 
of  one  of  their  ancestors  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais, 
onder  liichard  Coeur  de  Lion.  There,  were  two  jiowerful 
branches  of  that  name.  The  first  family,  called  Lord  Dacres 
of  the  South,  held  the  casUe  of  the  same  name,  and  are  aii- 
eestors  to  the  present  Lord  Dacre.  The  other  family,  descend- 
ed from  the  same  stock,  were  called  Lord  Dacres  of  the 
North,  and  were  barons  of  Gdsland  and  Graystock.  A  chiif- 
tain  of  the  latter  branch  wa-s  warden  of  the  West  Marches 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  He  was  a  man  of  a  hot  and 
obstinate  character,  as  appears  from  some  pu/LicuIars  of  Lord 
Surrey's  letter  to  Henry  VHI.,  giving  an  account  of  his  beha- 
vior at  the  siege  and  storm  of  Jedburgii.  It  is  printed  in  tlie 
MhistreLsij  of  the  Scottish  Border,  Appendix  to  the  Intro- 
duction.  • 


Note  3  B. 


The  Ocrman  hackbut-nien. — P.  34. 

In  iiie  wars  with  Scotland,  Henry  VHf.  and  his  successors 
Wnployed  numerous  bands  of  mercenary  troops.  At  the  bat- 
•e  of  Pinky  there  were  in  the  English  army  six  hundred  liack- 
jtters  on  foot,  and  two  hundred  on  horseback,  composed 
.liielly  of  foreigners.  On  the  27th  of  Sciiternber,  1549,  the 
Puke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Protector,  writes  to  the  Lord  Dacre, 
warden  of  the  West  Marches: — "The  Almains,  in  number 
Iwo  thousand,  very  valiant  soldiers,  siiall  be  sent  to  you  shortly 
from  Nowea.stle,  together  villi  Sir  Thomas  llolcroft,  and  witii 
the  force  of  yourVardeiiry  (which  we  would  were  ailvanced 
to  the  most  strengtb  of  horsemen  that  iiiiglit  be),  shall  make 
Ihe  attempt  to  Loughmaben,  being  of  no  such  strength,  but. 
ipxt  it  may  be  skailed  with  ladders,  whereof,  beforehand,  we 
•uroBld  you  oaused  secretly  some  number  to  be  provided  ;  or 
>W  ■^■(iericined  with  the  pyke-axe,  and  so  taken  :  liiher  to  be 


kept  for  the  King's  Majesty,  or  otr.erwise  to  be  dtfdced,  an 
taken  from  the  profits  of  the  enemy.  And  in  like  sjanner  the 
house  of  Carlaveroek  to  be  used."  Repeated  mention  occun 
of  the  Almains,  in  the  subse'juent  correspondence;  af'd  the 
enterprise  seems  finally  to  have  been  abandoned,  from  the  dif 
fioully  of  providing  these  strangers  with  the  neoessa'y  "  vie 
tuals  and  carriages  in  so  poor  a  country  as  Dumfries-shire." — 
History  of  Cumber/and,  vol.  i.  In'rod.  p.  Ixi.  From  th« 
battle-pieces  of  the  ancient  Flemish  painters,  we  learii,  thai 
the  Low  Country  and  German  soldiers  marched  to  an  u«4ajh 
with  their  right  knees  bared.  And  we  may  also  observe  ir 
such  pictures,  the  extravagance  to  which  tlie^  ,..am>  d  .'u 
fashion  of  ornamenting  their  dress  with  knots  of  ribbon  Thiy 
custom  of  the  Germans  is  alluded  to  in  the  Mirrour  for  M'  t  m 
trates,  p.  121. 

"  Their  pleited  garments  therewith  well  accord, 
All  jagde  and  frounst,  with  divers  colours  deckt 


Note  3  0. 

"  R^ady.  aye  ready,^'  for  the  field. — P.  34. 

Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirlestane  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James 
v.,  and  possessed  the  estates  of  Thirlestane,  Garaescleuch 
&,c.,  lying  upon  the  river  of  Ettriek,  and  extending  to  St. 
Mary's  Loch,  at  the  head  of  Yarrow.  It  appears,  that  when 
James  had  a.ssembled  his  nobility,  and  their  feudal  followers 
at  Fala,  with  the  purpose  of  invading  England^  and  was,  as  u 
well  known,  disappointed  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his  peere, 
this  baron  alone  declared  himself  ready  to  follow  the  King 
wherever  he  should  lead.  In  memory  of  his  fidelity,  Jamei 
granted  to  his  family  a  charter  of  arms,  entitling  them  to  bear 
a  horder  of  tleurs-de-luce,  similar  to  the  tressure  in  the  royai 
arms,  with  a  bundle  of  spears  for  the  crest ;  motto,  Ready, 
aye  ready.  The  charter  itself  is  printed  by  Nisbet ;  but  hia 
work  being  scarce,  I  insert  the  following  accurate  transcript 
from  the  original,  'in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  Napier,  the  representative  of  John  of  Thiilestainc. 

"  James  Re.x. 
We  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Scottis,  consider 
and  the  tlaith  and  guid  siTvis  of  of  of  i  right  traist  friend  Joh^ 
Scott  of  Thirlestane,  quha  eummand  to  our  hoste  at  Soutra 
edge,  with  three  score  and  ten  launcieres  on  horseback  of  hi» 
friends  and  followers,  and  beand  willing  to  gang  with  ws  intc 
England,  when  all  our  nobles  and  otJiei-s  refused,  he  wa* 
ready  to  stake  at  all  our  bidding  ;  ffor  the  quhilk  cause,  it  i? 
our  will,  and  we  doe  straitlie  command  and  charg  our  lion 
herauld  and  his  deputies  for  the  time  beand,  to  give  and  to 
graunt  to  the  said  John  Scott,  ane  Border  of  Ifleure  ile  lise* 
about  his  coatte  of  ariurs,  sik  as  is  on  oui  royal  banner,  3.ni 
alsua  ane  bundell  of  launces  above  his  helmet,  with  tliit  w«rd« 
Readdy,  ay  Reaildy,  that  he  and  all  his  aftercummers  ma; 
brulk  the  samine  as  a  pledge  .Vnd  taiken  of  our  guid  will  anil 
kyndnes  for  his  true  worthii.es  ;  and  thir  our  Icttera  seen,  yi 
nae  waes  failzie  to  doe.  Given  at  Pfalla  Muire,  under  •u 
hand  and  privy  cashet,  the  xxvii  day  of  July,  ra  c  and  xx'zil 
zeires.     By  the  King's  graces  speciali  ordinance. 

"Jo.  Arskimi,  • 

On  the  back  of  the  chartei  tj  vvritten, 
"  Edin.  14  January,  1713.     Registred,  '.onform  to  the  act  ol 
parliament   made    aneiit    probative  writs,   per  M'Kaile,   pror. 
and  produced  by  Alexander  Borthwick,  servant  to  Sur  WiUla* 
Scott  of  Thirlestane.     M.  L.  J." 

1  Sic  ID  OOff. 
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Note  3  D. 

An  aged  Knight,  to  danger  steel'd, 

IVith  many  a  moss-trooper  came  on  ; 
Jnd  azure  in  a  golden  field, 
T^'  stars  and  crescen  graced  his  shield, 
fyithout  the  bend  oj  Mtirdieston. — P.  34. 

Thp  faiail)  vf  Harden  aru  dt^ceuJed  from  a  younger  son  of 
Jie  '  airJ  of  Buccleuch,  who  flourisJied  before  the  estate  of 
MurJiestiin  was  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  those 
.iaefii-Aa  with  the  lieirea;  in  12y6.  Hence  they  bear  tlie  cog- 
eiy*nne  ol'  the  Scotts  ripon  the  tield  ;  wliereas  those  of  the 
6*  .  i  »ach  are  disposed  upon  a  bend  dexter,  assumed  in  conse- 
i~A*-e  of  that  marriage. — See  Gladstaine  uf  If'httelawe's 
Alii)     ar.H  Scott  of  Stokoe's  Pedigree,  Newcastle,  1783. 

Wa  fcr  Scott  of  Harden,  who  flourished  during  tlie  reign  of 
Uaeen  Mary,  was  a  renowned  Border  freebooter,  concerning 
wiiora  ti  edition  has  preserved  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  some  of 
which  hi  ve  been  publislied  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border;  .thers  in  Leyden's  Scenes  of  Infancy  ;  and  others, 
more  latelj  in  The  Mountain  Bard,  a  collection  of  Border 
ballads  by  3lr.  James  Hogg.  The  bugle-horn,  said  to  have 
been  used  bj  this  formidable  leader,  is  preserved  by  his  de- 
ecendant,  ths  oresent  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden.  His  castle  was 
•Uuated  upon  he  very  brink  of  a  dark  and  precipitous  dell, 
.nrough  which  ,-  scanty  rivulet  steals  to  meet  the  Borthwick. 
in  the  recess  ol  bis  glen  he  is  said  to  have  kept  his  spoil, 
which  served  foi  I  le  daily  maintenance  of  his  retainers,  until 
the  production  of  a  pair  of  clean  spurs,  in  a  covered  disli,  an- 
nounced to  the  hungry  band,  that  they  must  ride  for  a  supply 
of  provisions.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of- 
Philip  Scott  of  Dryhope,  and  called  in  song  the  Flower  of 
Yarrow.  He  possessed  a  very  extensive  e.,tate,  which  was  di- 
vided among  his  five  sons.  There  are  numerous  descendants 
of  this  old  marauding  baron.  The  following  beautiful  passage 
of  Leydkn'.s  Scenes  of  Infancy,  is  founded  on  a  tradition  re- 
ipecting  an  infant  captive,  whom  Walter  of  Harden  carried  off 
in  a  predatory  incursion,  and  who  is  said  to  have  become  the 
tuthor  of  some  of  our  most  beautiful  pastoral  songs  : 

"  Where  Bortha  hoarse,  that  loads  the  meads  with  sand, 
Rolls  her  red  tide  to  Teviot's  western  strand. 
Through  slaty  hills,  whose  sides  are  shagg'd  with  thorn, 
Where  springs,  in  scatter'd  tufts,  the  dark-green  corn, 
Towers  wood-girt  Harden,  far  above  the  vale, 
And  clouds  of  ravens  o'er  the  turrets  sail. 
A  hardy  race,  who  never  shrunk  from  war, 
The  Scott,  to  rival  realms  a  mighty  bar. 
Here  fix'd  his  mountain  home  ; — a  wide  domain, 
And  rich  the  soil,  had  purple  heath  been  grain  ; 
But  what  the  niggard  ground  of  wealth  denied. 
From  fields  more  bless' d  his  fearless  arm  supplied. 

'  The  wailing  harvest-moon  shone  cold  and  bright ; 
The  waj\.t;r's  horn  w;is  heard  at  dead  of  night ; 
And  as  the  massy  portals  wide  were  flung. 
With  stamping  hoofs  the  rocky  pavement  rung. 
Wha^  fair,  half  veil'd,  leans  from  her  latticed  hall, 
Where  red  the  wavering  gleams  of  torchlight  fall  ? 
Pis  Yarrow's  fairest  flower,  who,  through  the  gloom, 
Looks,  wistful,  for  her  lover's  dancing  plume. 
Amid  the  [dies  of  spoil,  that  strew'd  the  ground 
Her  ear,  all  anxious,  caught  a  wailing  sound  ; 
With  trembling  haste  the  youthful  matron  flew. 
And  from  the  hurried  heaps  an  infant  drew. 

"  Scared  at  the  light,  his  little  hands  he  flung 
.\ronnd  her  ne.ik,  and  to  her  bosom  clung  : 
While  beauteous  Mary  soothed,  in  accents  mild, 
His  fluttering  soul,  and  cla-sp'd  her  foster  child. 
Of  mili'er  niootl  the  gentle  captive  grew, 
l^oi  lot  3d  the  seines  that  scared  his  infant  view  ; 


In  vales  remote,  from  camps  and  cast.es  far, 
He  shunn'd  the  fearful  shuddering  joy  of  war  , 
Content  the  loves  of  simple  swains  to  sing. 
Or  wake  to  fame  the  harp's  heroic  string. 

"  His  are  the  strains  v.hose  wandering  echoes  thnd 
The  shepherd,  lingering  on  the  twilight  hill. 
When  evening  brings  the  merry  folding  hours, 
And  sun-eyed  daisies  close  their  winking  flowers. 
He  lived  o'er  Yarrow's  Flower  to  shed  the  tear. 
To  strew  the  holly  leaves  o'er  Harden's  bier : 
But  none  was  found  above  the  minstrel's  tomb 
Emblem  of  peace,  to  bid  the  daisy  bloom  : 
He,  nameless  as  the  race  ftom  which  he  sprung. 
Saved  other  names,  and  left  his  own  unsung." • 


Note  3  E. 
Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band. — P.  35. 

£n  this,  and  the  folloiving  stanzas,  some  account  is  given  a 
the  mode  in  which  the  property  in  the  valley  of  Esk  was  trans 
ferred  from  the  Beattisons,  its  ancient  possessors,  to  the  nam! 
of  Scott.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstances,  which 
are  given  in  the  poem,  literally  as  they  have  been  preserved 
by  tradition.  Lord  Maxwell,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  Earl  of  Morton. 
The  descendants  of  Beattison  of  Woodkerrick,  who  aided  the 
Earl  to  escape  from  his  disobedient  vassals,  continued  to  hold 
these  lands  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  were  the  only 
Beattisons  who  had  property  in  the  dale.  The  old  people  give 
locality  to  the  story,  by  showing  the  Galliard's  Haugh,  tt« 
place  where  Buccleuch's  men  were  concealed,  &c. 


Note  3  F. 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden. — P  36. 

Bellenden  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Borthwick  water,  and 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  possessions  of  the  Scotts,  was  rre- 
quently  used  as  thefk  place  of  rendezvous  and  gathering  word. 
— Survey  of  Selkirkshire  in  Macfarlane' s  MSS.,  Advocate* 
Library.  Hence  Satchells  calls  one  part  of  his  genealogical 
account  of  the  families  of  tiiat  clan,  his  Bellenden. 


Note  3  G. 


The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  own'd  no  lord. — P.  36 

The  mercenary  adventurers,  whom,  in  1380,  Ir-e  EsrI  o( 
Cambridge  carried  to  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Portvj^*! 
against  the  Spaniards,  mutinied  for  want  of  regular  pay.  At 
an  assembly  of  their  leaders,  Sir  John  Soltier,  a  natara!  us. 
of  Edward  tlie  Black  Prince,  thus  addressed  them  :  "  '1  x)ta- 
sayle,  let  us  be  alle  of  one  alliance,  and  of  one  accucle,  and  Jt- 
us  among  ourselves  reyse  np  the  banner  of  St.  Geci'^e,  and  i^ 
us  be  frendes  to  God,  and  enemyes  to  alle  the  worlde  ;  ft* 
without  we  make  ourselfe  to  be  feared,  we  gete  no'iiynge.' 

"  '  By  my  fayth,'  quod  Sir  William  Helmon,  '  ye  saye  righl 
well,  and  so  let  us  do.'  They  all  agreed  with  o«e  voyce,  am' 
so  regarded  among  them  who  shulde  be  their  capitayne.  The* 
they  advysed  in  the  case  how  they  conde  nat  have  a  bettei 
capitayne  than  Sir  John  Soltier.  For  they  snide  than  hava 
good  leyser  to  do  yvel,  and  they  thought  he  was  more  metel- 
yer  thereto  than  any  other.  Then  they  raised  up  the  penou 
of  St.  George,  and  cried,  'A  Soltier!  a  Soltier!  the  valyaunj 
bastarde  I  frendes  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  tiie  worlde  1'  — 
fROlssART,  vol.  i.  ch.  393. 
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Note  8  H. 

Tko-.  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain. — P.  37. 

Several  S|/ecies  of  offences,  peculiar  lo  the  Border,  constitu- 
ted what  was  called  march-treason.  Among  others,  was  the 
crime  of  riding,  or  causing  to  ride,  against  the  op|)Osite  country 
during  the  time  of  truce.  Thus,  in  an  indenture  made  at  the  i 
water  of  Eske,  beside  Salom,  on  tlie  'iSth  day  of  March,  1334,  | 
'>etwixt  noble  lords  and  mighty,  Sirs  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
.Vorthumberland  and  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
%  truce  is  agreeC  t;pon  until  the  1st  day  of  July  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
^^•ssly  accorded,  "  Gif  ony  stelhs  authir  on  the  ta  part,  or  on 
Wi  (othyr,  that  he  shall  be  hanget  or  heofdit  ;  and  gif  ony 
company  stellis  any  gudes  within  tie  trieux  beforesayd,  ane  of 
that  company  sail  be  hanget  or  heofdit,'  and  the  remnant  sail 
leetore  the  gudys  stolen  in  the  dubble." — History  of  IVest- 
moreland  and  Cumberland,  Introd.  p.  xxxix. 


Note  3  I. . 


Delornine 


Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  mnrch-trenson  stain. — P.  38. 

In  dubious  cases,  the  innocence  of  Border  criminals  was  oc- 
casionally referred  to  their  o-vn  oath.  The  form  of  excusing 
billo,  or  indictments,  by  Border-oath,  ran  thus  :  "  You  shall 
ewear  by  heaven  above  you,  hell  beneath  you,  by  your  jiart  of 
Paradise,  by  all  that  God  made  in  six  days  and  seven  nights, 
and  by  God  himself,  you  are  whart  ont  sackless  of  art,  [lart, 
way,  witting,  ridd,  kenning,  having,  or  recetting  of  any  of  the 
goods  and  cattels  named  in  this  bill.  So  help  you  God." — 
History  of  Cumberland,  InUod.  p.  xxv. 


Note  3  K. 


Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sicurd. — P.  38. 

The  dignity  of  knighthood,  according  to  the  original  institu- 
jon,  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  did  not  .How  from  the  mon- 
arch, but  could  be  conferred  by  one  who  himself  possessed  it, 
Dpon  any  squire  who,  after  due  probation,  was  found  to  merit 
tne  honor  of  chivalry.  Latterly,  this  power  was  confined  to 
generals,  wlio  were  wont  to  create  knights  bannerets  after  or 
jefore  an  engagement.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  dueen 
Elizabeth,  Essex  highly  offended  his  jealous  sovereign  by  the 
Irtiscriminate  exertion  of  this  [mvilege.  Among  others,  he 
IC!!ighled  the  witty  Sir  John  Harrington,  whose  favor  at  court 
was  by  no  means  enhanced  by  his  new  honors. — See  the  .Vugm 
j9ntii/uiF,  edited  by  Mr.  Park.  But  jirobably  the  latest  in- 
••.ance  of  kniglithoud,  conferred  by  a  subject,  was  in  the  case 
•f  Thomas  Ker,  knighted  by  the  Earl  ol'liuntley,  after  the  de- 
lea."  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  the  battle  of  Belrinnes.  The  fact 
r  -'("sted,  both  by  a  poetical  and  prose  account  of  the  en- 
|«k^D\»">  "ontained  in  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Li- 
knjry   and  edited  by  Mr.  Dalyell,  in  Oodhj  Sangs  and  Ballets, 


Note  3  L. 

(Vhen  Engt-Li.  blood  swcll'd  ..^ncrnm's  ford. — P.  38. 

The  battle  of  Ancram  Moor,  or  Penielheuch,  was  fought 
K.  D.  1.545.  The  English,  commaniled  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers 
und  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  were  totally  routed,  and  both  their 
£aders  slain  in  the  action.  The  Scottish  army  was  com- 
lianded  by  Archibahl  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  assistail  by  the 
•aird  of  Btccleuch  and  Nurman  Lesler 


Note  3  M. 

For  who,  infield  or  foray  slack, 

SaiD  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ? — P.  3e 

This  was  the  cognizance  of  the  noble  hoi^se  of  Howard  in  il' 
its  branches.  The  crest,  or  bearing,  of  a  » amor,  was  ofiei 
used  as  a  nommc  dc guerre.  Thus  Richard  III.  acquired  iiii 
well-known  epithet.  The  Boar  of  York.  In  the  violent  satire 
on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  written  by  Roy,  commonly,  but  erro- 
neously, imputed  to  Dr.  Bull,  the  Duke  of  Buekir-gham  ii 
called  the  Beautiful  Swan,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  3?  Eat! 
of  Surrey,  the  White  I^ion.  As  the  book  is  extieme>y  rare 
and  the  whole  passage  relates  to  tJie  emblematioa.  mierprela- 
tion  of  heraldry,  it  shall  be  here  given  at  lengeth. 

"  The  Description  of  the  Armes. 

"  Of  the  proud  Cardinal  this  is  the  shelds 
Borne  up  hctweene  two  angels  of  Sathan  ; 
The  six  bloudy  axes  in  a  bare  felde, 
Sheweth  the  cruelte  of  the  red  man. 
Which  hath  devoured  the  Beautiful  Swan, 
Mortal  enemy  unto  the  Whyte  Lion, 
Carter  of  Vorke,  the  vyle  butcher's  sonne. 
The  .six  bulles  heddes  in  a  felde  blacke, 
Betokeneth  his  stordy  furiousnes.s. 
Wherefore,  the  godly  lyght  to  put  abacke, 
He  bryngeth  in  his  dy  vlish  darcness  ; 
The  bandog  in  the  middes  dolli  exi>resse 
The  mastitf  curre  bred  in  Vpswicii  lowne, 
Gnawynge  with  his  teth  a  kinges  crowue. 
The  eloubbe  signifieth  playne  his  tiranny, 
Covered  over  with  a  Cardinall's  hatt. 
Wherein  shaH'be  fultilied  the  jirophecy, 
Aryse  up,  Jacke,  and  put  on  thy  salatt, 
For  the  tyme  is  come  of  bagge  and  walatt. 
The  temporall  chevalry  thus  thrown  doune,  *■- 

Wherefor,  prest,  take  hede,  and  hew,are  thycrowna,' 

There  were  two  copies  of  this  very  scarce  satire  it  the  libi* 
ry  ol  tlie  late  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  See  an  acconn'of  ii 
also  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  curious  miscellany,  the  Centura 
Dilcraria. 


Note  8  N. 

Let  JSIusgrave  meet  fierce  Dcloraine 
In  single  fight. P.  38. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  trial  by  single  combat,  so 
peenliar  to  the  feudal  system,  was  common  on  the  Borders. 
In  l.'i.iS,  the  well-known  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  foug':t  i  duel 
with  Ralph  Evre,  brother  to  the  then  LonI  Evre,  it  consi»- 
(juenee  of  a  disjiute  about  a  prisoner  said  to  have  been  ill 
treated  by  the  Lord  Evre  Pitscottie  gives  the  following  at 
count  of  the  affair  : — "  The  Lord  of  Ivers  his  brolJicr  |rov<ikee 
William  Kircaldy  of  Grange  to  fight  with  him,  in  singula 
comb  It,  on  horseback,  with  spears  ;  who,  keeping  the  aj  ;.<tint 
ment,  accompanied  with  Monsieur  d'Ossel,  Uouter  ml  ^^  ihj 
French  king,  and  the  garrison  of  Haymouth.  imd  Mt  lt?c» 
accompanied  with  the  governor  and  garrison  if  E?r«iik,  il 
was  discharged,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  that  any  mar 
should  come  near  the  champions  within  a  flight-shot,  except 
otie  man  for  cither  of  them,  to  bear  their  sjiears,  two  trumpets, 
and  two  lords  to  be  judges.  When  they  were  in  readiness,  th» 
trumpets  sounded,  the  heraulds  cried,  and  the  judges  let  thtir 
go.  They  then  encointered  very  fiercely  ;  but  Grange  struck 
his  spear  through  his  advers,ary's  shoulder,  and  bare  him  ofl 
his  horse,  being  sore  wounded  :  But  whether  he  died  or  not,  it 
is  uncertain." — P.  202. 

The  following  indenture  will  show  at  how  late  a  period  th« 
trial  by  combat  was  resorted  to  on  the  Border,  as  a  f/rx)t  oi 
guilt  or  mnocinice  . — 


APFEIiDIX  TO  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
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"It  is  agreed  between  Thomas  Musgrave  and  Lanncelot 
Uarleton,  for  the  true  trial  of  such  controversies  as  are  betwixt 
them,  to  have  it  openly  tried  by  way  ot  combat,  before  God 
and  the  face  of  tlie  world,  to  try  it  in  Canoubyiiolme,  before 
England  and  Scotland,  upon  Thursday  in  Eastcr-week,  being 
the  eighth  diy  of  April  next  ensuing,  A.  D.  IGtW,  betwixt  nine 
of  th*  clocK  and  one  of  the  same  day,  to  fight  on  foot,  to  be 
Ui\i(i  witn  jack,  steel  cap,  plaite  sleeves,  plaite  breaches, 
j>'"!  e  soekes.  two  basleard  swords,  the  blailes  to  be  one  yard 
au"!  naif  a  quarter  in  length,  two  Scotch  daggers,  or  dorks,  at 
Uisr  jirdles,  and  either  of  them  to  provide  arjnour  ""d  weap- 
ons fjr  themselves  according  to  this  indenture.  Two  gentle- 
men to  be  (ippointed  on  the  field,  to  view  both  the  i)arties,  to 
•ee  that  they  both  be  equal  in  arms  and  wea.pons,  according  to 
this  indenture  ;  and  being  so  viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  the 
gentltnoen  to  ride  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  to  leave 
them  but  two  boys,  viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  to  be  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  to  hold  their  horses.  In  testimony  of  this 
our  agreement,  we  have  both  set  our  hands  to  this  indenture, 
of  intent  all  matters  shall  be  made  so  plain,  as  there  shall  be 
no  question  to  stick  upon  that  day.  Which  indenture,  as  a 
witness,  shall  be  delivered  to  two  gentlemen.  And  for  that  it 
is  convenient  the  world  should  be  privy  to  every  particular 
of  the  grounds  of  the  qtiarrel,  we  have  agreed  \i,  set  it  down 
in  tliis  indenture  betwixt  us,  that,  knowing  the  quarrel,  their 
eyes  may  be  witness  of  the  trial. 

THE  OROUNDS  OF  THE  QUARREL. 

"  1.  Lancelot  Carlcton  did  charge  Tliomas  Musgrave  before 
the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  that  LanctiOt  Carle- 
ton  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  one  of  her  Majesty's  sworn  ser- 
vants, that  Thomas  Musgiave  had  offered  to  deliver  her  Majes- 
ty's Cattle  of  Bewcastle  to  the  King  of  Scots  ;  and  to  witness 
the  same,  Lancelot  Carlcton  had  a  letter  under  the  gentleman's 
own  hand  for  his  dischari'e. 

"  2.  He  chargeth  him,  that  whereas  her  Majesty  duth  yearly 
bestow  a  great  fee  upon  him,  as  ca()tain  of  Bewcastle,  to  aid 
and  defend  her  Majesty's  subjects  therein  :  Thomas  Musgrave 
hath  neglected  his  duty,  for  that  her  Majesty's  Castle  of  Bew- 
jastle  was  by  him  made  a  den  of  thieves,  and  an  harbour  and 
receipt  for  murderers,  felons,  and  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors. 
The  precedent  was  duintin  Whitehead  and  Runion  Blackburne. 

"3.  He  chargeth  him,  that  his  otTice  of  Bewca.stle  is  open 
for  the  Scotch  to  ride  in  and  through,  and  small  resistance 
made  by  him  to  the  contrary. 

"Thomas  Musgrave  doth  deny  all  this  charge;  and  saith, 
that  he  will  prove  that  Lancelot  Carleton  doth  falsely  bely  him, 
urd  will  prove  the  same  by  way  of  combat,  according  to  this 
indenture.  Lancelot  Carleton  hath  entertained  the  challenge  ; 
»nd  so,  by  God's  perjnission,  will  prove  it  true  as  before,  and 
nath  set  his  hand  to  the  same. 

(Signed)        "  Thomas  Musgrave. 

"  Lancelot  Carleton." 


Note  3  0. 


He,  the  jovial  harper. — P.  39. 

The  person  here  alluded  to,  is  one  of  our  ancient  Border 
tiinstreli!.  called  Rattling  Roaring  Willie.  This  saubri(juei 
Kas  prooabl.7  derived  from  his  bullying  disposition  :  being,  it 
x^nuld  seem,  such  a  roaring  boy,  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
old  plays.  While  drinking  at  Newmill,  upon  Tcviot,  about 
five  miles  above  Hawick,  Willie  chanced  to  quarrel  with  one 
Df  his  own  profession,  who  wjis  usually  distinguished  by  the 
odd  name  of  Sweet  Milk,  from  a  place  on  Rule  Water  so 
tailed.  They  retired  to  a  meadow  on  the  opfiosite  side  of  tlie 
fe^iot,  to  t'ecide  the  contest  with  their  ewords,  and  Sweet 


1  Tlie  day  of  the  Rood-fair  «t  J*lburf;h. 
i  8ii  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Stobs,  and  Scott  of  Fiiliiasb 
10 


Milk  was  killed  on  the  spot.  A  thorn-tree  marks  the  scene  ol 
the  murder,  which  is  still  called  Sweet  Milk  Thorn.  Willil 
was  taken  and  executed  at  Jedburgh,  bequeathing  his  r.am« 
to  the  beautrful  Scotch  air,  called  "  Rattling  Roaring  Willie  "' 
Ramsay,  who  set  no  value  on  tradition.iry  lore,  published  ■ 
few  verses  of  this  song  in  the  Tea-TabU  Jliscdlany,  carel'uU^ 
suppressing  ail  which  had  any  connection  with  the  histoi)  ot 
the  author  and  origin  of  the  piece.  In  this  case,  howevei, 
honest  Allan  is  in  some  degree  justified,  by  the  extreme  woria' 
lessness  of  the  poetry.  A  verse  or  two  may  be  tal  en,  as  il  at 
trative  of  the  history  of  Roaring  Willie,  alluded  to  in  tliQ  ftil 

"  Now  Willie's  gane  to  Jeddart, 

And  he's  for  the  rond-duy  ;i 
But  Stobs  and  young  Falnash^ 

They  follow'd  him  a'  the  way  ; 
They  follow'd  him  a'  the  way, 

They  sought  him  up  and  down 
In  the  links  of  Ousenara  water 

They  fand  him  sleeping  sound 

"  Stobs  light  aff  his  horse. 

And  never  a  word  he  3]iaii, 
Till  he  tied  Willie's  hands 

Fu'  fast  behind  his  back  ; 
Fa'  fast  behind  his  back. 

And  down  beneath  his  kneo, 
And  drink  will  be  dear  to  Willie, 

When  sweet  milk^  gars  him  di« 

"  Ah  wae  light  on  ye,  Stobs  I 

An  ill  death  mot  ye  die  ; 
Ve're  Uie  first  and  foremost  maa 

That  e'er  laid  hands  on  me  ; 
That  e'er  laid  hands  on  me, 

And  took  my  mare  me  frae: 
Wae  to  you.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ' 

Ye  are  my  mortal  fae  ! 

"  The  lasses  of  Ousenam  Watei 

Are  rugging  and  riving  their  hau 
And  a'  'or  the  sake  of  Willie, 

His  beauty  was  so  fair: 
His  beauty  was  so  fail, 

And  comely  for  to  seu, 
And  drink  will  be  dear  to  Wiiiiu, 

When  sweet  milk  gars  him  die  " 


Note  3  P. 


He  knew  each  ordinance  and  ■:lause 
Of  Black  Lord  Archibald's  buttlc-laws 
Jn  the  Old  Douglas'  day.—?.  39. 

The  title  to  the  most  ancient  collection  of  Border  regulating 
runs  thus  : — "  Be  it  remembered,  that,  on  t'le  18l!i:  Jay  of  ^» 
cember,  1468,  Earl  fVilliam  Douglas  asssxibled  the  A  nail 
lords,  freeholdeis,  and  eldest  Borderers,  that  best  knowledgg 
had,  at  the  college  of  Linclondcn  ;  and  there  he  caused  thesn 
lords  and  Borderers  bodily  to  be  sworn,  the  Holy  Gosj»aS 
touched,  that  they,  justly  and  truly,  after  their  cunning, 
should  decrete,  decern,  deliver,  and  put  in  order  and  writing, 
the  statutes,  ordinances,  and  uses  of  marche,  that  were  ordained 
in  Black  JSrchibald  of  Douglas's  days,  and  Archibald  hii 
son's  days,  in  time  of  warfare ;  and  they  came  again  ti  him 
advisedly  with  these  statutes  and  ordinances,  •yhich  were  in 
tin)e  of  warfare  before.  The  said  Earl  JViinam,  seeing  th« 
statutes  in  writing  decreed  and  delivered  by  the  said  fwde  vii 

t  A.  wretcned  piB  m  ui*  aiita8'<*>  at'i  nam* 
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Borderera,  thought  them  right  speedful  and  prolitable  to  the 
Borders  ;  the  which  statutes,  ordinances,  and  i)oint«  of  warfare, 
he  took,  and  tiie  whole  lords  and  Borderers  he  caused  bodily  to 
be  sworn,  that  they  should  maintain  and  su])ply  him  at  their 
»oodly  power,  to  do  the  law  upon  those  that  should  break  the 
•tatutes  underwritten.  Also,  the  said  Earl  IVMiam,  an„ 
lurds,  and  eldest  Borderers,  made  certain  points  to  be  treason  in 
time  of  warfare  to  be  used,  which  were  no  treason  before  hia 
'iBw,  but  to  be  treason  in  his  time,  and  in  all  time  coming." 


Note  a  Q. 

The  Bloody  Htart  blazed  in  the  van, 
Announcing  Doug/as,  dreaded  name. — P.  40. 

The  chief  of  this  potent  race  of  heroes,  about  the  date  of  the 
xiem,  was  Archibald  Douglas,  seventh  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man 
i>f  g/eat  courage  and  activity.  The  Bloody  Heart  was  the 
well-known  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  assumed  from 
the  time  of  good  Lord  James,  to  whose  care  Robert  Bruce 
•ommitted  his  heart,  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Laud. 


Note  3  R. 


And  Swhiton  laid  his  lance  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yure  the  sparkling  crest 
Of  Ciare7ice's  Plantagenet.—V .  40. 

At  the  battle  of  Beaug6,  in  France,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clai^ 
ence,  brother  to  Henry  V.,  was  unhoi-sed  by  Sir  John  Swinton 
of  Swinton,  who  distinguished  him  by  a  coronet  set  with 
precious  stones,  which  he  wore  around  his  helmet.  Tlie  family 
of  Swinton  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and  pro- 
duced many  celebrated  warriors.^ 


Note  3  S. 


And  shouting  still,  A  Home!  a  Home! — P.  40. 

The  Earls  of  Home,  as  descendants  of  the  Duubars,  ancient 
Earls  of  March,  carried  a  hon  rampant,  argent  ;  but,  a.s  a 
difference,  changed  the  color  of  the  shield  from  gules  to  vert, 
in  allusion  to  Greenlaw,  their  ancient  possession.  The  slogan, 
or  war-cry,  of  this  powerful  family,  was,  "  A  Home !  a 
Home  !"  It  was  anciently  placed  in  an  escrol  above  the  crest. 
The  helmet  ij  armed  with  a  lion's  head  erased  gules,  with  a 
cap  of  state  gules,  turned  up  ermine. 

The  Hepburns,  a  powerful  family  in  East  Lothian,  were 
asually  in  close  alliance  with  the  Homes.  The  chief  of  this 
clan  was  Hepburn,  Lord  of  Hailes  ;  a  farai'.y  which  terminated 
in  Uie  too  famous  Earl  of  Both  well. 


Note  3  T. 

And  gome,  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout. 
Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. — P.  41. 

The  foot-ball  was  anciently  a  very  favorite  sport  all  through 
Scotland,  but  especially  upon  the  Borders.  Sir  John  Carmi- 
thael  of  (yarmichael.  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marclus,  was 
killed  in  1G(X)  by  a  band  of  the  Armstrongs,  returning  from  a 
Toot-ball  m,aich.  Sir  Robert  Gary,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions 
k  great  meeting,  appointed  by  the  Scotch  riders  to  be  held  at 
Kelso  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  foot-ball,  but  which  ter- 
uinated    n  an  incureion  upon  England.     At  present,  the  foot- 

S««  the  Battle  of  HiilidoQ  Hill.    Sir  W.  Scotl  was  deacendcd  from  Sir 
IcLo  Swiiit^iii.— Ki'. 


ball  is  often  played  by  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  paiunot 
or  of  the  opposite  banks  of  a  stream.  Tne  victorj'  is  con 
tested  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  very  serious  accidents  ha. 
sometimes  taken  place  in  the  struggle. 


Note  3  IT. 


'  Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 
In  the  old  Border-day. — P.  41. 

Motwithstanding  the  constant  wars  upon  the  Borders,  anl 
the  occasional  cruelties  which  marked  the  mutual  inroads 
the  inhabitants  on  either  side  do  not  appear  to  ha\e  regarded 
each  other  with  that  violent  and  personal  animosity,  which 
might  have  been  expected.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  out 
posts  of  hostile  armies,  they  often  carried  on  something  p? 
sembling  friendly  intercourse,  even  in  the  middle  of  hostili- 
ties ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  various  ordinances  against  Vni/t 
and  intermarriages,  between  English  and  Scottish  Borderera, 
that  the  governments  of  both  countries  were  jealous  of  their 
cherishing  too  intimate  a  connection.  Froissan  says  of  both 
nations,  that  "  Englyshnien  on  the  one  parly,  and  Scottes  OQ 
the  other  party,  are  good  men  of  warre  ;  for  when  they  rr.tet, 
there  is  a  harde  ligh^  without  sparynge.  There  is  no  hoo 
[truce']  between  the"i,  as  long  as  spears,  swords,  axes,  or  dag 
gers;  will  endure,  ba^  'aye  on  eche  upon  uther ;  and  whan 
they -be  well  beaten,  and  ^'^at  the  one  party  hath  obtained  the 
victory,  they  then  glorifye  so  in  theyre  dedes  of  armies,  and 
are  so  joyfull,  that  such  as  be  taken  they  shall  be  ransomed, 
or  that  they  go  out  of  the  felde  ;  so  that  shortly  eche  of  them 
is  so  content  witli  other,  that,  at  their  departynge,  curtyslyfl 
they  will  say,  God  thar.K  you." — Burners'  Froissart,  vol. 
ii.  p.  153.  The  Border  meetings  of  truce,  which,  although 
places  of  merchandise  and  merriment,  often  witnessed  the  most 
bloody  scenes,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  description  in  tha 
text.  They  are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  old  ba'lad  of  tha 
Reidsquair.  [See  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.]  Both  partiei 
came  armed  to  a  meeting  of  the  wardens,  yet  they  intermixed 
fearlessly  and  peaceably  with  each  other  in  mutual  spons  aud 
familiar  intercourse,  until  a  casual  fray  arose  :  — 

"  Then  was  there  naught  but  bow  and  spear, 
And  every  man  pull'd  out  a  brand." 

In  the  29lh  stanza  of  this  canto,  there  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
press some  of  the  mixed  feelings,  with  which  the  Borderers  ■ 
each  side  were  led  to  regard  their  neighbors. 


Note  3  V. 


■  nn  the  iarkening  plain. 


I.ovd  hollo,  wh  Hip,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands  their  stragglers  to  regain, 

Oive  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  ciait.— P.  41. 

Patten  remarks,  with  bitter  censure,  the  disorderly  condaof 
of  the  English  Borderers,  who  attended  the  Protector  Somei 
set  on  his  expedition  against  Scotland.  "  As  we  wear  then  t 
setling,  and  'he  tents  a  setting  up,  among  all  things  els  :;ora 
mendable  in  our  hole  journey,  one  thing  seemed  to  me  aK 
intollerable  diMorder  and  abuse  :  that  whereas  always,  both  ic 
all  tounes  of  war,  and  in  all  campes  of  armies,  quietness  and 
stiliies,  without  nois,  is.  principally  in  the  night,  alter  the 
watch  is  set,  observed  (I  need  not  reason  why),  our  northern 
prikers,  the  Borderers,  notwilhstandyng,  with  great  enor'iiitia 
(as  thought  me),  and  not  unlike  (to  be  ])layn)  unto  a  maslerlei 
hounde  howlyng  in  a  hie  way  when  he  hath  lost  him  he  waited 
upon,  sum  hoopynge,  sum  whistlyng,  and  most  witli  crying,  A 
Bervvyke,  a  Berwyke  '  A  Feiiwyke,  a  Fenwyke  !  A  Bt  Imer 
a  Bulmer!   or  so  ootherwLw  ^  theyr  captains  names  wea^ 
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never  lin'de  tiiese  troublous  and  dangerous  noyses  all  the 
Byghte  longe.  They  saiil,  they  did  it  to  find  their  captain  and 
fellows;  but  f  the  souldiers  ot'our  oother  countreys  and  sheres 
bad  used  the  same  maner,  in  that  case  we  should  have  oft 
'mes  had  the  stale  of  our  eampe  more  like  the  outrage  of  a 
tssolute  huntyug,  than  the  quiet  of  a  well  ordered  armye.  It 
I  1  feat  of  war,  in  mijie  opinion,  that  might  right  well  be  left. 

I  sunld  reherse  causes  (hut  yf  I  take  it,  they  are  better  unspo- 
ken thin  uttred,  unless  the  faut  wear  sure  to  be  amended)  that 
might  shew  thei  move  alweis  more  peral  to  our  armie,  but  in 
tieir  one  nyght's  so  doynge,  than  they  sliew  good  service  (as 
•oae  Bey)  in  a  hool«  vyage." — ^pud  Dalzell's  Fragments, 

II  'la. 


Note  3  W. 


To  see  how  thou  the  chase  cuuldst  wind. 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray. — P.  45. 

The  pursuit  of  Border  marauders  was  followed  by  the  in- 
"nred  party  and  his  friends  with  blood-hounds  and  bugle-horn, 
and  was  called  the  hut-trod.  He  was  entitled,  if  his  dog  could 
trace  the  scent,  to  tbllow  the  invaders  into  the  opposite  king- 
dom ;  a  privilege  which  often  occasioned  bloodshed.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  said  of  the  blood-liound,  I  may  add, 
that  the  breed  was  kept  up  by  the  Buccleuch  family  on  their 
Border  estates  till  within  the  18th  century.  A  person  was 
alive  in  the  memory  of  man,  who  remembered  a  blood-liound 
being  kept  at  Eldinhope,  in  Ettrick  Forest,  for  whose  main- 
tenance the  tenant  had  an  allowance  of  meal.  At  that  time 
the  sheep  were  always  watched  at  night.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  duty  had  fallen  on  the  narrator,  then  a  lad,  he  be- 
came exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  fell  asleep  upon  a  bank, 
near  sun-rising.  Suddenly  he  was  awakened  by  the  tread  of 
horses,  and  saw  five  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  ride 
briskly  over  the  edge  of  the  hill.  They  stO|)ped  and  looked  at 
the  flock  ;  but  the  day  was  too  far  broken  to  admit  the  chance 
of  their  carrying  any  of  them  off.  One  of  them,  in  spite, 
leaped  from  his  horse,  auu  coming  to  the  shepiierd,  seized 
him  by  the  belt  he  wore  round  his  waist ;  and,  setting  his  foot 
upon  his  body,  pulled  it  till  it  broke,  and  carried  it  aw.iy 
with  him.  They  rode  off  at  the  gallop  ;  and,  the  shepherd 
,  givin|i,  the  alarm,  the  blood-hound  was  turned  loose,  and  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  alarmed.  The  marauders,  how- 
ever, escaped,  notwithstanding  a  sharp  pursuit.  This  uireum- 
■tance  serves  to  show  how  very  long  the  license  o(  the  Borderers 
continued  in  some  degree  to  manifest  itself. 


Note  3  X. 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell. — P.  46. 

Popolar  belief,  though  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
■ade  a  favorable  d'stinetion  betwixt  nia:;icians,  and  necroman- 
•ers,  or  wizards  the  former  were  supposed  to  comiiianii  the 
»Til  spirits,  and  the  latter  to  serve,  or  at  least  to  be  in  league 
and  compact  with,  those  enemies  of  mankind.  The  arts  of 
lubjecting  the  demons  were  manifold  ;  sometimes  the  fiends 
were  actually  swindled  by  the  magicians,  as  in  'he  case  of  the 
bargain  betwixt  one  of  their  number  and  the  noet  Virgil.  The 
classical  reader  will  doubtless  be  curious  to  peruse  this  anec- 
dote : — 

"  Virgilius  was  at  scole  at  Tolenton,  where  he  stodyed  dyly- 
jenlly,  for  he  was  of  great  nnderstanilynge.  Upon  a  tyme, 
the  scoters  had  lycense  to  go  to  |day  and  sprote  them  in  the 
'ildet,  after  the  nsance  of  the  old  tyme.     And  tbere  was  also 


Virgilius  therbye,  also  walkynge  among  the  hyllea  alle  s  >oit 
It  fortuned  he  spyed  a  great  hole  in  the  svde  of  a  great  hyll 
wlierein  he  went  so  depe,  that  he  culd  not  see  no  more  lyght 
and  than  he  went  a  lytell  iarther  therein,  and  than  he  sa\« 
some  lyght  egayne,  and  than  he  went  fourth  streyghte,  ar.u 
within  a  lytell  wyle  after  he  harde  a  voyce  that  called  '  Vir 
gilius!  Virgilius!'  and  looked  aboute,  and  he  colde  nat  se« 
no  body.  Than  sayd  he  (i.  e.  the  voice),  '  Virgilius,  see  y« 
not  the  lytell  horde  lying  besyde  you  there  maiked  with  .hat 
word?'  Than  answered  Virgilius,  'I  see  that  borde  well 
anough.'  The  voice  said,  '  Doo  awaye  that  borde,  and  leiM 
me  out  there  atte.'  Than  answered  Virgihus  to  the  voice  thai 
wa.s  under  the  lytell  borde,  and  sayd,  '  Who  art  thou  tha 
callest  me  so  V  Than  answered  the  devyll,  '  I  am  a  de\  vU 
conjured  out  of  the  bodye  of  a  certeyne  man,  and  banyssl  ec 
here  tyll  the  d_ay  of  judgmend,  without  that  I  be  delvve'ed 
by  the  handes  of  men.  Thus,  Virgilius,  I  pray  the  del)  vei 
me  out  of  tills  payn,  and  I  shall  shewe  unto  the  many  buke» 
of  negromaiicye,  and  how  thou  shall  come  by  it  lyghtly,  an* 
know  the  praityse  therein,  that  no  man  in  the  scyence  of  n* 
gromancye  shall  passe  tlie.  And  moreov"r,  I  shall  shewe  and 
enforme  the  so,  that  thou  shalt  have  alle  thy  desyre,  wherebr 
raethinke  it  is  a  great  gyfte  for  so  lytyll  a  doyng.  For  ye  maj 
also  thus  all  your  power  frendys  helpe,  and  make  ryche  yom 
enemyes.'  Thorough  that  great  promyse  was  Virgilius  tem,t- 
ed  ;  he  badde  the  fynd  show  the  bokes  to  hym,  that  he  might 
have  and  occupy  them  at  his  wyll  ;  and  so  the  fynde  shewed 
him.  And  than  Virgilius  pullpd  open  a  borde,  and  there  was 
a  lytell  hole,  and  thereat  wrang  the  devyll  out  like  a  yell,  and 
cam  and  stode  before  Virgilius  lyke  a  bygge  man  ;  whereol 
Virgdius  was  astonied  and  marveyled  greatly  thereof,  that  so 
great  a  man  niyght  come  out  of  so  lytyll  a  hole.  Than  sayd 
Virgilius,  '  Shulde  ye  well  passe  into  the  hole  that  ye  cam  out 
of?' — 'Yea,  I  shall  well,'  said  the  devyl. — '  I  holde  the  best 
plegge  that  I  have,  that  ye  shall  not  do  it.' — '  Well,'  sayd  the 
devyll,  'thereto  I  consent.'  And  than  the  devyll  wranga 
himselfe  into  the  lytyll  hole  agene ;  and  as  he  was  therein, 
Virgilius  kyvered  the  hole  ageyne  with  the  borde  close,  and 
so  was  the  devyll  begyled,  and  myght  nat  there  come  out 
agen,  but  abydeth  shytte  styll  therein.  Than  called  the  devyli 
dredefully  to  V'irgilius,  and  said,  '  What  have  ye  done,  Vi^ 
gilius  ?'— Virgilius  answered,  '  Abyde  there  styll  to  your  day 
appoynted  ;'  and  fro  thens  forth  abydeth  he  there.  And  so 
Virgilius  became  very  connynge  in  tlie  practyse  of  the  blacll 
scyence. ' ' 

This  story  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  Arabian  tale  of  th» 
Fisherman  and  the  imprisoned  Genie ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  many  of  the  marvels  narrated  in  the  life  of  Vir- 
gil,  are  of  Oriental  extraction.  Among  such  I  am  disposed  to 
reckon  the  following  whimsical  account  of  the  foundation  01 
Naples,  containing  a  curious  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  earthquakes  with  wliich  it  is  afflicted.  Virgil,  who  was  a 
person  of  gallantry,  had.  it  seems,  carried  off  the  daughter  of  3 
certain  Soldan,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  his  prize. 

"  Than  he  thought  in  his  mynde  how  he  myghte  maiye  hyf, 
and  thought  in  his  mynde  to  founde  in  the  middef  ■>(  the  ten 
a  fayer  towne,  with  great  landes  belongynge  to  it ,  and  so  tM 
did  by  his  cunnynge,  and  called  it  Napells.  And  toe  fanda 
cyon  of  it  was  of  egges,  and  in  that  town  of  NapeJs  he  madi 
a  tower  with  iiii  corners,  and  in  the  tOj)pe  he  set  an  apeE  upoB, 
an  yron  yarde,  and  no  man  culde  pull  away  that  apell  without 
he  brake  it ;  and  thoroughe  that  yren  set  he  a  bolte,  r  nd  in  tha 
bolte  set  he  a  egge.  And  he  henge  the  apell  by  the  stauka 
upon  a  cheyne,  and  so  hangeth  it  still.  And  when  the  eggs 
styrreth,  so  shulde  the  towne  of  Napells  quake;  and  whan 
the  egge  brake,  then  shulde  the  towne  sinke.  Whan  he  had 
made  an  ende,  he  lette  ca'l  it  Napells."  This  appears  to  hava 
been  an  article  of  current  belief  during  the  middle  ages,  as  ap" 
pears  from  the  statutes  of  the  order  Du  Saint  Esprit  au  droit 
desir,  instituted  in  1352.  A  chapter  of  the  knights  is  appointed 
to  be  held  annually  at  the  Castle  of  the  Enchanted  Egg  neai 
the  grotto  of  Virgil. — Montfaucon.  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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Note  3  Y. 

^  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist, 

Held  by  a  leash  uf  silken  twist. — P.  46. 

A  merlin,  or  sparrow-hawk,  was  actually  carried  by  ladies 
ef  mnk,  as  a  falcon  was,  in  time  of  peace,  tlie  constant  altend- 
BTit  .if  a  knight  or  l)aron.  See  Latham  on  Falconry. — Gods- 
vrcft  relste'i  tliat  when  Mary  of  Lorraine  was  regent,  she  pressed 
the  Earl  •  f  .\ngus  to  admit  a  royal  garrison  into  his  Castle  of 
faBta-Mon.  To  this  he  retnrneil  iio  direct  answer ;  but  ac  if 
♦  pcrtitc,  hi7ing  a  goss-hawk,  which  sat  on  hi:  WTio.,  ana  which 
he  «'as  feeding  during  thv  Queen's  speech,  he  exclaimed, 
'  T!;e  devil's  in  this  greedy  glede,  she  will  never  be  full." — 
Ut;MS'3  History  of  the  Horse  of  Douglas,  174.3,  vol.  ii.  p. 
131.  Barclay  complains  of  the  common  and  indecent  practice 
•f  bringing  hawks  and  houmU  into  churches. 


Note  3  Z. 

And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train, 

Jind  o'er  the  boar-head  garnished  brave. — P.  47. 

The  peacock,  it  is  well  known,  was  considered,  during  the 
times  of  chivalry,  not  merely  as  an  e.xquisite  delicacy,  but  as  a 
dish  of  peculiar  solemnity.  After  being  roasted,  it  was  again 
decorated  with  its  plumage,  and  a  sponge,  dipjied  in  lighted 
piritA  of  wine,  was  placed  in  its  bill.  When  it  was  introduced 
tn  days  of  grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  adventurous 
kiiights  to  take  upon  them  vows  to  do  some  deed  of  chivalry, 
"  befoie  the  peacock  and  the  ladies." 

The  boar's  head  was  also  a  usual  dish  of  feudal  splendor. 
N  Scotland  it  was  sometimes  surrounded  with  little  banners, 
d>K|ilaying  the  colors  and  achievements  of  the  baron  at  whose 
board  it  was  served. — Pinkkrton's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  432. 


Note  4  A. 
Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthill.—P.  47. 
The  Rutherfords  of  Hunthill  were  an  ancient  race  of  Border 
Lairds,  whose  names  occur  in  history,  sometimes  as  defending 
the  frontier  against  the  English,  sometimes  as  disturbing  the 
peace  of  their  own  country.  Dickon  Ihaw-the-svvord  was  son 
to  the  ancient  warrior,  called  in  tradition  the  Cock  of  Hunthill, 
remarkabk  for  leading  into  battle  nine  sons,  gallant  warriors, 
»11  sons  of  the  aged  champion.  Mr.  Rutherford,  late  of  New 
York,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  soon  after  these  songs  were  lii-st 
^«blished,  quoted,  when  ujiwards  of  eighty  years  old,  a  ballad 
ipparently  the  same  with  tlie  Raid  of  the  Reid-sijuare,  but 
•rhicb  apparently  is  lost,  except  the  following  lines : — 

"  Bauld  Rutherfurd  he  was  fu'  stout, 
With  all  his  nine  sons  liim  about. 
He  brought  the  lads  of  Jedbrught  out, 
And  bauldly  fought  tliat  day." 


Note  4  B. 

bit  his  glove. — P.  47. 

{«  bite  tlw  thumb,  or  tiie  gloi  3,  seemE  not  to  have  been  con- 

1  Fmiimart  relates,  that  a  knight  of  the  household  of  the  Comte  de  Fou 
•xhibited  a  similar  feat  of  strfogth.  The  hall-fire  bad  waxed  low,  aiM 
Irood  wa*  wauted  to  mend  it.  The  knight  went  down  to  the  lourt-yard, 
vherw  stood  an  ass  laden  with  fagots,  seized  on  the  jtuinial  and  bnrden, 
tod,  cam-ing  him  up  to  the  hall  on  his  ehnnlders,  tiiinbleil  liim  into  the 
tfaimney  with  his  heels  uppermost :  a  humane  pleasantry,  niu'-h  applauded 
fty  the  Count  and  all  the  spectat^jrs. 

**  Mimnna  of  the  moon,"  as  Falstjiff  would  have  said.    The  vocation 

rirened  by  our  ancient  Borderer*  may  l)e  justified  on  the  authority  of  the 

tiu«t  polished  of  the  ancient  nations  ;  "  For  the  Grecians  in  old  time,  aiul 

neb  Inrbarians  ua  in  the  continent  lived  nuere  unto  the  6<--a,  or  else  inhtb- 

sh«  islands,  after  once  tbey  b«(fan  to  croese  over  one  to  another  in 


jidered,  npon  the  Border,  as  a  j;stnre  of  contempt,  though  s« 
ised  by  Shakspeare,  but  as  a  pledge  of  mortal  revenge.  If  u 
yet  remembered,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  Teviotdale,  on  the 
morning  after  a  hard  drinking-bout,  observed  that  he  had  bitten 
his  ^love.  He  instantly  demanded  of  his  companion  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled  ?  And,  learning  that  he  had  had 
words  with  one  of  the  party^  irEisted  on  instant  satisfactio"?, 
asserting,  that  though  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  dispuie, 
yet  he  was  sure  he  never  would  have  bit  his  glove  anless  h« 
had  received  some  unpardonable  insult.  He  fell  in  the  dael'. 
which  was  fought  near  Selkirk,  in  1721. 


Note  4  C. 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  clench  the  buck  was  ta'en. — P.  47. 
A  tradition  preserved  by  Scott  of  Satchells,  who  published, 
in  1688,  A  true  History  of  the  Right  Honorable  name  of  Scott, 
gives  the  following  romantic  origin  of  that  name.  Two  breth" 
ren,  natives  of  Galloway,  having  been  banished  from  that 
country  for  a  riot,  or  insurrection,  came  to  Rankleburn,  in  Et- 
trick  Forest,  where  the  keeper,  whose  name  was  Brydone,  re- 
ceived them  joyfully,  on  account  of  their  skill  in  winding  the 
horn,  and  in  the  other  my-leries  of  the  chase.  Kenneth  Mao- 
Alpin,  then  King  of  Scotland,  came  soon  after  to  hunt  in  the 
royal  forest,  and  pursued  a  buck  from  Ettrick-heugh  to  tlie 
glen  now  called  Buekcleuch,  about  two  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  Rankleburn  with  the  river  Ettrick.  Here  the  stag  stood 
at  bay  ;  and  the  King  and  his  attendants,  who  followed  on 
horseback,  were  thrown  out  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill  and  the 
morass.  John,  one  of  the  brethren  from  Galloway,  had  fol- 
lowed the  chase  on  foot ;  and,  now  coming  in,  seized  the  buck 
by  the  horns,  and,  being  a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity, 
threw  him  on  his  back,  and  ran  with  his  burden  about  a  rail« 
up  the  steep  hill,  to  a  place  called  Cracra-Cross,  where  Ken- 
neth had  halted,  and  laid  the  buck  at  the  sovereign's  feet.' 

"  The  deer  being  cureed  in  that  place, 

At  his  Majesty's  demand, 
Then  John  of  Galloway  ran  apace, 

And  fetched  water  to  his  hand. 
The  King  did  wa.sh  into  a  dish, 

And  Galloway  John  he  wot; 
He  said,  '  Thy  name  now  after  this 

Shall  ever  be  called  John  Scott. 

"  '  The  forest  and  the  deer  therein. 

We  commit  to  thy  hand  ; 
For  thou  shall  sure  the  ranger  be, 

If  thou  obey  command  ; 
And  for  the  buck  thou  stoutly  brought 

To  us  up  that  steep  heuch, 
Thy  designation  ever  shall 

Be  John  Scott  in  Buckscleuch. 

"  In  Scotland  no  Buekcleuch  was  then. 
Before  the  buck  in  the  clench  was  slain; 
Night's  men2  at  first  they  did  appear. 
Because  moon  and  stars  to  their  arms  they  bear. 
Their  crest,  supporters,  and  hunting-horn. 
Show  their  beginning  from  hunting  came  ; 

ships,  became  theeves,  and  went  abroad  under  the  coLduct  of  their  mort 
puisaent  men,  both  to  enrich  themselves,  and  to  fetch  in  maintenance  fot 
tile  weak  ;  and  falling  upon  towns  unfortified,  or  scatteringly  inhabited, 
rrfled  tliem,  and  made  this  the  best  means  of  thear  living  ;  being  a  matter  at 
that  tune  nowhere  in  disgrace,  but  rather  can-yiiig  with  it  something '>f  glory. 
This  is  manifest  by  some  that  dwell  upon  the  continent,  amongst  .^om,  M 
it  be  performed  nobly,  it  is  still  esteemed  as  an  ornament.  The  same  li 
also  proved  by  some  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  introduced  men  questioning 
of  such  as'  sail  bv.  on  all  coasts  alike,  whether  they  be  theeves  or  not;  as  a 
tliyng  neyther  scorned  by  Burh  as  were  asked,  nor  upbraided  by  those  th«t 
were  deuiruua  to  know.  They  also  robbed  oue  another,  within  the  izuua 
land  ;  and  much  of  Greece  useth  thf    old  custome,  aa  vhe  Locriant  ik« 
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Tlieir  name,  and  style,  the  book  doth  say, 
John  gained  them  both  into  one  day." 

Watt's  Bellenden. 

The  Buccleueh  arms  have  been  altered,  and  now  allnde  less 
pointedly  to  this  hunting,  whether  real  or  fabuiotis.  Tne  fa- 
mily nov  bear  Or,  upon  a  bend  aznre,  a  mullet  betwixt  two 
crescents  of  the  field  ;  in  addition  to  wliich,  they  formerly  bore 
In  the  field  a  Lunting-horn.  The  supporters,  now  two  lailies, 
were  formerly  a  hound  and  buck,  or,  according  to  the  old 
fnris,  a  hnrt  of  Icnsh  and  a  kurt  of  greece.  The  family  of 
Jcott  erf  Hovpasley  and  Tliirlestaiiie  long  retained  the  bugle- 
«um ;  tbey  also  carried  a  bent  bow  and  arrow  in  the  sinister 
l»,itle,  perhaps  as  a  difference.  \x  is  said  the  motto  was — 
Best  tiding  by  moonlight,  in  allusion  to  the  crescents  on  the 
•liield,  and  perhaps  to  the  habits  of  those  who  bore  it.  The 
ir,otto  now  given  is  Mmo,  applying  to  tlie  female  supporters. 


KOTE  4  D. 


-old  Albert  Ortrme, 


The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name. — P.  48. 

"  John  Grieme,  second  son  of  jMnlice,  Earl  of  JWonteith, 
commonly  snrnamed  John  with  the  Bright  Sword,  upon  some 
displeasure  risen  against  him  at  court,  retired  with  many  of  his 
clan  and  kindred  into  the  English  Borders,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  where  they  seated  tiiemselves  ;  and  many 
of  their  posterity  have  continued  there  ever  since.  Mr.  Sand- 
"ord,  speaking  of  tiiem,  siys  (which  indi'ed  wa.s  applicable  to 
most  of  the  Borderer-!  on  both  sides),  '  They  were  all  stark 
Jooss-troopers,  and  aiTant  thieves  :  Both  to  England  and  Scot- 
and  outlawed  ;  yet  sometimes  connived  at,  because  they  gave 
intelligence  forth  of  Scotland,  and.  would  raise  400  horse  at  any 
r!me  ujion  a  raid  of  the  English  into  Scotland.  A  saying  is  re- 
sorded  of  a  mother  to  her  son  (which  is  now  become  prover- 
bial). Ride,  Rowley,  hough'' s  V  the  pot :  that  is,  the  last  piece 
of  beef  was  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was  high  time  to  go  and 
fetch  more.'  " — Introduction  to  the  History  of  Cumberlnnd. 

The  residence  of  the  Griemes  being  chielly  in  the  Debatea- 
ble  Land,  so  called  because  it  was  claimed  by  both  kingdoms, 
their  depredations  extended  both  to  Engla/ul  and  Scotland, 
with  impunity  ;  for  as  both  wardens  accounted  tliera  the  pro- 
per subjects  of  their  own  prince,  neither  inclined  to  demand 
reparation  for  their  excesses  from  the  opposite  officers,  which 
would  have  been  an  acknowledgment  of  his  jurisdiction  over 
ti  em. — See  a  long  correspondence  on  this  subject  bftwixt  Lord 
Dacre  and  the  English  Privy  Council,  in  Litroduction  to  His- 
tory  of  Cumberland.  The  Debateable  Land  was  finally  divid- 
ed betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  by  commissioners  appointed 
tj  tioth  nations. 1 


Note  4  E. 

The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. — P.  48. 

This  burden  is  adopted,  with  some  alteration,  from  ar  old 
B««ttish  sorg,  beginning  thus  : — 

"  She  lean'd  her  back  against  a  thorn, 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa'  : 
And  there  she  has  her  young  babe  bom. 
And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a'." 

Jeamoftiana,  and  those  of  the  cr.ntinent  in  that  quarter,  onto  thu  day. 
|it)r«over,  the  faakion  of  wearing  iron  remainelh  yet  with  the  people  of  th.-it 
BOQtioeDt,  irom  their  old  trade  of  thieving." — Hobbes'  Thucydidea,  p.  4. 
l/ood. 

1  See  Tarioofl  notes  in  the  MinstrelBy. 

1  The  tomb  of  Sir  William  St.  Clair,  on  which  he  appear*  tcnlptured  in 
tnnor,  with  a  greyhound  at  his  feet,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Roslin  chapel. 
r^  Derson  who  shores  it  always  tells  the  story  of  his  hunting  matchp  with 


Note  4  F, 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? — F.  48. 

The  gallant  and  unfortunate  Henry  Howard,  Earl  nf  Ptii 
rey,  was  tinqnestionably  the  most  accomplished  cavaC-T  of  hit 
time ;  and  his  sonnets  display  beauties  which  would  do  lioioi 
to  a  more  polished  age.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-h'l  il 
1546;  a  victim  to  the  mean  jealousy  of  Henry  VIIL  will 
could  not  bear  so  briUiant  a  character  near  his  throne. 

The  song  of  the  supposed  bard  is  founded  on  an  incidct  Mjb 
to  have  happened  to  the  Earl  in  his  travels.  Corneliis  Agri» 
pa,  the  celebrated  alchemist,  showed  him,  ic  a  look:  ng-glMi, 
the  lovely  Geraliline,  to  whose  Si.rvice  he  had  devoted  his  p^t 
and  his  sword.  The  vision  represented  her  as  in..«.,03ed  &ab 
reclining  npon  a  couch,  reading  her  lover's  vtTwrf  by  ihe  Uj^ivt 
of  a  waxen  taper. 


Note  4  G. 


The  storm-swept  Orcades : 


IVhere  erst  St.  Clairs  held  princely  sway, 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay. — P.  49. 

The  St.  Clairs  are  of  Norman  extraction,  being  descend*?*! 
from  William  de  St.  Clair,  second  sou  of  Walderne  Compte  d< 
St.  Clair,  and  Margaret,  daughter  to  Richard  Duke  ot  Nor- 
mandy. He  was  called,  for  his  fair  deportment,  the  Seemly 
St.  Clair  ;  and,  settling  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Mai 
colm  Caenmore,  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  Miu-Lothian 
These  domains  were  increased  by  the  liberality  of  succeedii.|> 
monarchs  to  the  descendants  of  the  family,  and  comjirehended 
the  baronies  of  Rosline,  Pentland,  Cowsland,  CarJaine,  and 
several  others.  It  is  said  a  large  addition  was  obtained  from 
Robert  Bruce,  on  the  following  occasion  : — The  King,  in  fol 
lowing  the  chase  upon  Peutlaud-hills,  had  o'teu  started  a 
"  white  faunch  deer,"  which  had  always  escaped  from  his 
hounds  ;  and  he  asked  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled  around 
him,  whether  any  of  them  had  dogs,  which  they  thought  might 
be  more  successful.  No  courtier  would  affirm  that  his  hounds 
were  fleeter  than  those  of  the  king,  until  Sir  William  St.  Claii 
of  Rosline  unceremoniously  said,  he  would  wager  his  head  tha' 
his  two  favorite  dogs,  Hilp  and  Hold,  would  kill  the  deer  be- 
fore she  could  cross  the  March-burn.  The  King  instanily 
caught  at  his  unwary  offer,  and  betted  the  forest  of  Pentland- 
moor  against  the  lite  of  Sir  William  St.  Clair.  All  the  houi.d* 
wcri'  tied  up,  except  a  few  ratches,  or  slow-hounds,  to  put  up 
the  deer  ;  while  Sir  William  St.  Clair,  posting  himself  in  th» 
best  situation  for  slipping  his  dogs,  priyed  devoutly  to  Christ, 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Katherine.  Tlie  deer  was  shortly 
after  roused,  and  the  hounds  slipped  Sir  William  following 
on  a  gallant  steed,  to  cheer  his  dogs.  The  hind,  however, 
reached  the  middle  of  the  brook,  upon  which  the  hunter  threw 
himself  from  his  horse  in  despair.  At  this  critical  moment 
however.  Hold  stopped  her  in  the  brook  ;  and  Help,  comin| 
uj),  turned  her  back,  and  killed  her  on  Sir  Williim's  aid* 
Tlie  King  descended  from  the  hill,  embraced  Sir  William,  anj 
bestowed  on  him  the  lands  of  Kirkton,  Logan-ho'ise  Ban 
craig,  &c.,  in  free  forrstrie.  Sir  William  in  5jCrnc>!e(!pEi8R 
of  St.  Katherine's  intercession,  built  the  chipe  of  St.  Keth* 
rine  in  the  Hoi)es,  the  churclijard  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 
The  hill,  from  which  Robert  Brute  beheld  ihig  memorable 
chase,  is  still  called  the  King's  Hill  ;  and  the  place  where  Sil 
William  hunted,  is  called  the  Knight's  Field.2— Jl/S.  Histcrj 

some  addition  to  ilr.  Hav's  account ;  as  that  the  Knight  of  RosUaei  frigln 
made  hini  poetical,  and  that  in  the  last  emergency,  he  shouted, 
"  Help,  Haud,  an  ve  may. 
Or  Roslin  will  Inse  his  head  this  day.** 
If  this  couplet  does  him  no  grt- at  honor  as  a  poet,  the  conclnslon  of  ths 
story  does  him  still  1^  credit.    He  set  his  foot  on  the  dog,  says  the  nar- 
rator, and  killed  him'n  the  spot,  saying  he  would  never  again  put  his  bcofl 
in  atich  a  risk.     As  Mr.  Hay  does  not  mention  this  circumstance,  I  hope  ( 
is  only  foimded  on  the  coochant  posture  of  the  hound  on  tb^  nounment 
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»/  the  Family  of  St.  Clair,  by  Richard  Augustin  Hay, 

Vnnon  of  St.  Genevieve. 

This  adventurous,  huntsman  married  Elizabeth,  diughter  of 
>Ialice  S]iar,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Stratherne,  in  whose  right 
their  son  Henry  was,  in  1379,  created  Earl  of  Orkney,  by  Haco, 
king  of  Norway.  ,  His  title  was  recognized  by  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  and  remained  with  hia  successors  until  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  in  1471,  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  ex- 
charge  for  this  earldom,  the  castle  and  domains  of  Ravens- 
eraig,  or  Ravensheuch,  were  conferred  on  William  Saintclair, 
Earl  cf  (  lithness. 


Note  4  H. 


Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall, 

Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall. — P.  49. 

The  Castle  of  Kirkwall  was  built  by  the  St.  Clairs,  while 
Earls  of  Orkney.  It  was  dismantled  by  the  EaH  of  Caithness 
about  1615,  having  been  garrisoned  against  the  government  by 
Roiiert  Stewart,  natural  son  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

Its  ruins  atiorded  a  sad  subject  of  contemjilation  to  John, 
Master  of  St.  Clair,  who,  flying  from  his  native  country,  on 
acco  ant  of  his  share  in  the  insurrection  1715,  made  some  stay 
at  Kirkwall. 

'  I  had  occasion  to  entertain  myself  at  Kirkwall  with  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  the  seat  of 
the  old  Earls  of  Orkney,  my  ancestors  ;  and  of  a  more  melan- 
choly reflection,  of  so  great  and  noble  an  estate  as  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles  being  taken  from  one  of  them  by  James  the 
Third  for  faultrie,  after  his  brother  Alexander,  Duke  of  Alba- 
ny, had  married  a  daughter  of  my  family,  and  for  protecting 
and  defending  the  said  Alexander  against  the  King,  who  wish- 
ed to  kill  him,  as  he  had  done  his  youngest  brother,  the  Earl 
»f  Mar  ;  and  for  which,  after  the  forfaultrie,  he  gratcfutly 
fivorced  my  forfaulted  ancestor's  sister;  though  I  cannot  per- 
Fuade  myself  that  he  had  any  misalliance  to  plead  against  a 
"ainilie  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Robert  Bruce  ran  as  fresh 
as  in  his  own  ;  for  their  title  to  the  trowne  was  by  a  daughter 
0*"  David  Bruce,  son  to  Robert  ;  and  our  alliance  was  by  mai^ 
rjing  a  grandchild  of  the  same  Robert  Bruce,  and  daughter  to 
U.*  sister  of  the  same  David,  out  of  the  familie  of  Douglass, 
w'fich  at  that  time  did  not  much  sullie  the  blood,  more  than 
ny  ancestor's  having  not  long  before  had  the  honour  of  marry- 
ing a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark's,  who  was  named 
Florentine,  and  has  left  in  the  town  of  Kirkwall  a  noble  mon- 
nment  of  the  grandeur  of  the  times,  the  finest  chunli  ever  I 
MW  entire  in  Scotland.  I  then  had  no  small  reason  to  think, 
Ir  that  unhappy  state,  on  the  many  not  inconsiderable  services 
lertdered  since  to  the  royal  familie,  for  these  many  years  by- 
gone, on  all  occasions,  when  they  stood  most  in  need  of  friends, 
wrhich  they  have  thought  themselves  very  often  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge*by  letters  yet  extant,  and  in  a  style  more  like  friends 
ihan  souveraigns  ;  our  attachment  to  them,  without  any  other 
Ihanks,  having  brought  upon  us  considerable  losses,  and  among 
Otl  BFB,  that  of  our  all  in  Cromwell's  time;  and  left  in  that 
COldit'on  without  the  least  relief  except  what  we  found  in  our 
•■wn  virtue.  My  father  was  the  only  man  of  the  Scots  nation 
»h;  had  cocrage  enough  to  protest  in  Parliament  against  King 
William's  tit.e  to  the  throne,  which  was  lost,  God  knows  how  ; 
and  .Ills  at  a  time  when  the  losses  in  the  caus»  of  the  royall 
fam'lie,  and  their  usual  gratitude,  had  scarce  left  him  bread  to 
maintain  a  numerous  familie  of  eleven  children,  who  had  soon 
after  sprung  up  on  him,  in  sjn'e  of  all  which,  he  had  honoura- 
bly persisted  in  his  principle.  1  /i&y,  these  things  considered, 
and  after  being  treated  as  I  was,  and  in  that  unlucky  state, 
when  ol)ject.s  appear  to  men  in  their  true  light,  a»  at  the  hour 
of  death,  cocld  I  l)e  bUmed  for  making  some  hitter  reflections 
o  myself,  and  laughing  at  the  extrav.aganee  amfcinaccountahle 
otimour  of  men,  and  the  singularitie  of  my  own  case  fan  exile 
inr  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  family),  when  I  oucht  to  have 
Bown   that  t"»   ■~<^te»t  en  re  I,  or  my  family,  conld  have 


committed,  was  persevering,  tu  ray  own  destruction,  in  ser  thi 
the  royal  family  faithfully,  though  obstinately,  after  so  great « 
share  of  depression,  and  after  uijy  had  been  plea.sed  to  dooi- 
me  and  my  familie  to  starve.  MS.  Mevfirs  of  John,  Mas 
ter  of  St.  Clair. 


Not;i   i  I. 
Of  that  Sea-Snake,  trera'^  'ous  em-l'd. 
Whose  monstrous  cireU.  girds  the  world  —  I.  49. 

TheJor;n«7!^««rf7-,  orSiidteof  the  Oc*.  ,  ivhose  folds  mu^ 
round  the  earth,  is  one  of  tli<;  wildest  fictil  (  >f  the  Edda.  It 
was  very  nearly  caught  by  the  god  Thor,  w.i6  Tre.nt  !(>  fl"*"  *« 
it  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  bull's  heart.  v  the  citAt  .jsr. 
twixt  the  evil  demons  and  the  divinities  of  *  v  which  is  to 
precede  the  Ragnarockr,  or  Twilight  of  ti.3  ,  ti,  this  8nak« 
is  to  act  a  cons|iicuou»  part. 


Note  4  K. 
Of  those  dread  Maids,  whose  hideovs  yet  .     }*.  59. 
These  were  the  Valcyrinr,  or  Selectors  of  i^i  ;  Wn,  dil 
patched  by  Odin  from  Valhalla,  to  choose  those  i  I  \  urore 
die,  and  to  distribute  tne  contest.     They  were  weU     v««rir 
the  English  reader  as  Gray's  Fatal  Sisters. 


Note  4  L. 


Of  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 

By  the  pole  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 

Ransaik'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 

Their  falchions  wrench'd  from  corpses'  hold. — P.  49 

The  northern  warriors  were  usually  entombed  with  thei 
arms,  and  their  other  treasures.  Thus,  Angantyr,  bafore  com'- 
inencing  the  duel  in  vvhicli  lie  was  slain,  stipulated,  that  if  h« 
fell,  his  sworil  Tyrfiiig should  be  buried  with  him.  His  daugh- 
ter Hervor,  afterwards  took  it  from  his  tomb.  The  dialogan 
which  passed  betwixt  her  and  Angantyr's  spirit  on  this  occ*- 
sion  has  been  often  translated.  The  whole  history  may  h» 
found  in  the  Hervarar-Saga.  Indeed,  the  ghosts  of  the  north 
em  warriors  were  not  wont  tamely  to  sutler  their  tombs  to  b'l 
plundered  ;  and  hence,  the  mortal  heroes  had  an  addition* 
temptation  to  attemjit  such  adventures  ;  for  they  held  nothing 
more  worthy  of  their  valor  than  to  encounter  supernatural  bi 
ings. — Bartiiolini'S  De  causis  contempts  a  Danis  mortis 
lib.  i.  cap.  2,  9,  10,  13. 


Note  4  M. 
Castle  Ravensheuch. — P.  50. 


A  large  and  strong  castle,  now  ruinous,  situated  betwix. 
Kiikaldy  and  Dysart,  on  a  steep  crag,  washed  by  the  Frith  > 
Forth.  It  was  conferred  on  Sir  William  St.  Clair  as  a  sligh- 
conijienFation  for  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  by  a  cli.arter  of  Kinj 
James  III.  dated  in  1471,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Jamo 
St.  Clair  Erskine  (now  E.arl  of  Rosslyn),  representative  of  thi 
family.  It  was  long  a  principal  residence  of  the  Barons  o 
Roslin. 


Note  4  N. 


Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 
Deep  sacristy  ar.d  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound. 
Jlnd  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men  s  mail. — P.  50, 
The  beautiful  chapel  of  Roslin  is  still  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion.    It  was  fonnded  in  1446,  by  William  St.  Clair  i'rince  W 
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Ojknej,  Dike  of  Oldenburgh,  Earl  of  Cnithness  and  Strntli- 
Mne  Lonl  St.  Clair,  Lord  Niddesilale,  Lord  Admiral  of  the 
ScoUish  Seas.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Scotland.  Lord  Warden 
of  tlie  three  Marches,  Baron  of  Roslin,  Pentland,  Pentland- 
moor,  &t  ,  Knight  of  the  Cockle,  and  of  the  Garter  (.as  is 
affinued).  High  Chancellor,  Chamberlain,  and  Lieutenant  of 
Scotland.  This  lofty  person,  whose  titles,  says  Godscroft, 
might  weary  a  Spani;trd,  built  the  castle  of  Roslin,  where  he 
tesided  in  princely  splendor,  and  founded  the  chapel,  which  is  in 
the  most  rich  and  tlorid  style  of  Gothic  .irchitecture.  Among 
tke  profuse  carving  on  the  pillars  and  buttresses,  the  rose  is  fre- 
qncntly  introduceu,  lu  allusion  to  the  name,  with  which,  how- 
evfcf,  the  flower  has  no  connection  ;  the  etymology  )eing  Ross- 
linnhe,  the  promontory  of  the  linn,  or  water-fall.  The  chapel 
IS  said  to  appear  on  tire  previous  to  the  death  of  any  of  his  de- 
scendants. This  super-tition,  noticed  by  Slezer,  in  his  Thea- 
trum  ficotiie,  and  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  probably  of  Nor- 
wegian derivation,  and  may  have  been  imported  by  the  Earls 
of  Orkney  into  their  Lothian  dominions.  The  tomb-tires  of 
the  north  are  mentioned  in  most  of  the  Sagas. 

The  Barons  of  Roslin  were  buried  in  a  vault  beneath  the 
chapel  door.  Tlie  manner  of  their  interment  is  thus  described 
by  Father  Hay,  in  the  MS.  history  already  quoted. 

"  Sir  William  Sinclair,  the  father,  was  a  lewd  man.  He 
kept  a  miller's  daugliter,  with  whom,  it  is  alleged,  he  went  to 
Ireland  ;  yet  I  think  the  cause  of  his  retreat  was  rather  occa- 
»ioned  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  vexed  him  s^dly,  because  of 
his  religion  being  Roman  Catholic.  His  son.  Sir  William,  died 
during  tht  troubles,  and  was  interred  in  tlie  chapel  of  Roslin 
the  very  sime  day  that  the  battle  of  Dunbar  W'as  fought. 
When  my  {.odfather  was  buried,  his  (i.  e.  Sir  William's;  corpse 
eeenied  to  be  entire  at  the  opening  of  the  cave  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  touch  his  body.  It  fell  into  dust.  He  was  laying  in 
his  armor,  with  a  red  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  on  a  flat  stone  ; 
nothing  was  spoiled  except  a  piece  of  the  white  furring  that 
went  round  the  cap,  and  answered  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
6ead.  All  his  predecessors  were  buried  after  the  same  man- 
ner, in  their  armor  :  late  Rosline,  my  good  father,  was  the  first 
that  was  buried  in  a  coffin,  against  the  sentiments  of  King 
James  lh«  Seventh,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  several 
Other  persons  well  versed  in  antiquity,  to  whom  my  mother 
Would  not  hearken,  thinking  it  b?ggarly  to  be  buried  after  that 
fcanner.  The  great  expenses  she  was  at  in  burying  her  hus- 
Dand,  occasioned  the  sumptuary  acts  which  were  made  in  the 
following  parliamert." 


Note  4  O. 

For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan 

lAkr,  him  of  whom,  the  story  ran, 

Wht  spoke  tiic  spectre.-koand  in  Man. — P.  5L 

The  ancient  castle  of  Peel-town,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  is  sar- 
ronmlftd  by  four  chnrchcs,  now  ruinous.     Through  one  of  these 
'hape's  there  was  formerly  a  passage  from  the  guard-room  of 
ie  gar- ison.     This  was  closed,  it  is  said,  upon  the  following  oc-  ' 
asion     '•  They  sa\ ,  that  an  apparition,  calleil,  in  the  Mankish 
inguaj,  .  tht   Mniithe  Doof      n  \  ^e  shape  of  a  large  black 
,paaie..    ■■  itl.  curled  snuggy  hau-   waa  nsed  to  haunt  Peel-castle  ;    ' 
End  has  beer  frequently  seei:  '■»:  every  room,  but  particularly  in 
tne  guard-chamber,  where,  as  soon  as  candles  were  lighted,  it    1 
eara«   acd  lay  down  before  th  ■  fire,  in  presence  cf  aM  ihe  sol- 
Jicrs,  who,  at  length,   by  being  so  much    accustomed  to  the 
■I  «t  of  it,  lost  great  part  ot  the  terror  they  were  seized  with  at  j 


its  first  appearance.  They  still,  however,  retained  a  certain 
awe,  as  believing  it  was  an  evil  spirit,  which  only  waiti  1  per- 
mission to  do  them  hurt ;  and,  for  that  leaser.,  forebore  s  vear- 
ing  and  all  profane  discourse,  while  in  its  company.  Bni 
though  they  endured  the  shock  of  such  a  guest  when  altog  ihei 
in  a  body,  none  cared  to  ')e  1»  '  alone  with  it.  It  beinj  th» 
custom,  therefore,  for  one  of  the  soldiers  to  lock  .he  fate,  it 
the  castle  at  a  certain  hour,  and  carry  the  keys  to  the  captMa 
to  whose  apartment,  as  1  said  before,  the  "^Jay  led  through  f- 
church,  they  agreed  among  themselves,  that  •vhoevei  .»£«  ya 
succeed  the  ensuing  night  his  fellow  in  tk'  errand  wonia  ne- 
company  him  that  went  first,  and  by  this  mbin?  r»>mar.  ttosuI 
be  exposed  singly  to  the  danger  ;  for  I  forgot  to  mention,  that 
the  Mniithe  Dong  was  always  seen  to  come  or*,  from  that  jias- 
sage  at  the  elose-of  the  day,  and  return  to  it  again  as  soon  as 
the  morning  dawned  ;  which  made  them  look  on  this  place  aa 
its  peculiar  residence. 

"  One  night  a  fellow  being  drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of  hia 
liquor  rendered  more  daring  than  ordinarily,  laughed  at  the 
simplicity  of  his  companions,  and,  though  it  was  not  his  turn 
to  go  with  the  keys,  would  needs  take  that  office  upon  him,  to 
testify  his  courage.  All  the  sofcliers  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  ;  but  the  more  they  said,  the  more  resolute  he  seemed,  and 
swore  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  that  the  Mauthe 
Voog  would  follow  him,  as  it  had  done  the  others  ;  for  he 
would  try  if  it  were  dog  or  devil.  After  having  talked  in  a 
very  reprobate  manner  for  some  time,  he  snatched  up  the  keys 
arnd  went  out  of  the  guard-room.  In  some  time  after  his  de- 
parture, a  great  noise  was  heard,  but  nobody  had  the  boldness 
to  see  what  occasioned  it,  till  the  adventurer  returning,  thej 
demanded  the  knowledge  of  him  ;  but  as  loud  and  noisy  as  he 
had  been  at  leaving  them,  he  was  now  become  sober  and  silent 
enough  ;  for  he  w,as  never  heard  to  speak  more,  and  though 
all  the  time  he  lived,  which  was  three  days,  he  was  entreateii 
by  all  who  came  near  him,  either  to  speak,  or,  if  he  could  not 
do  that,  to  make  some  signs,  by  which  they  might  understand 
what  had  happened  to  him,  yet  nothing  intelligible  could  be 
got  from  hira,  oidy  that,  by  the  distortion  of  his  limbs  and  fea- 
tures, it  might  be  guessed  that  he  died  in  agonies  more  than  is 
common  in  a  natural  death. 

•'  The  Mauthe  Duog  was,  however,  never  after  seen  in  th( 
castle,  nor  would  any  one  attempt  to  go  tlirough  that  passage 
for  which  reason  it  was  closed  np,  and  another  way  madt 
This  accident  happened  about  three  score  years  since ;  and  I 
heard  it  attested  by  several,  bat  especially  by  an  old  soldier 
who  assured  me  he  had  seen  it  oflener  than  he  had  then  hairs 
on  his  head."—  W.vldro.n's  Description  of  the  Isle  ofjVan 
p.  107. 


Note  4  P. 


S«.  Bride  of  Douglas.— V.  51 

This  was  a  favorite  saint  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  of  th* 
Earl  of  Angus  in  jiarticular,  as  we  learn  from  the  following 
passage; — "The  Queen-regent  had  pro|)Oscd  to  raise  a  rival 
noble  to  the  ducal  dignity  ;  and  discoursing  of  her  purpose  with 
Angus,  he  answered,  '  Why  not,  madam  ?  we  are  happy  tnat 
have  such  a  princess,  that  can  know  and  will  acknowledge 
mer.'s  services,  and  is  willing  to  recompense  it ;  but,  by  the 
might  of  God'  (this  was  his  oath  when  he  was  serious  and  in 
anger;  at  other  times,  it  was  by  St.  Bryde  of  Douglas)  '  if  h« 
be  a  Duke,  I  will  be  a  Drake  I' — So  s  le  desisted  from  iitowp"- 
ting  of  that  purpose." — Godscroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  131 


ill  a  r  m  i  0  n : 

k  TALE   OF    FLODDEN   FIELD.* 
IN  SIX   CANTOS. 


Alas  !    that  Scottisli  maiil  slioulil  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell  ! 

That  Scottish   Bard  should   wake  the  suing. 
The  triumnh  of  our  foes  to  tell. 


Letden. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITION  1833. 

aoME  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  Introduction 
ku  ilarniion,  and  of  the  Poem  itself,  as  well  as 
irarious  additions  to  the  Author's  Notes,  will  be 
Dliserved  in  this  Edition.  We  have  followed  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  interleaved  copy,  as  finally  revised 
hv  liim  in  the  summer  of  1831. 

The  preservation  of  the  original  MS.  of  the 
Poem  has  eiu-iched  tliis  volume  with  numerous 
various  readbigs,  which  will  be  found  cm-ious  and 
interesting. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1830. 

"What  I  have  to  say  respecting  this  Poem  may 
be  brieflv  told.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  "Lav 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  I  have  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  far  as  my  literary  life  is  concerned, 
which  induced  me  to  resign  the  active  pursuit  of 
an  hiinorable  profession,  for  the  more  precarious 
resources  of  literature.  My  appointment  to  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Selkirk  called  for  a  change  of  resi- 
dence. I  left,  tlierefore,  the  pleasant  cottage  I 
had  upon  the  side  of  the  Esk,  for  tlie  "pleasanter 
bank'  vf  the  Tweed,'  in  order  to  comply  witli  the 
law.  whvh  requires  that  the  Shcrilf  sliail  be  resi- 
dent, atiiast  during  a  cr^rtain  nu;nber  of  months, 
within  1  lis  jurisdiction.  We  found  a  ilelightful  re- 
tirement, by  my  becoming  the  tenant  of  my  inti- 
mate friend  and  cousin-german,  Colonel  Russell," 
ir  his  mansion  of  Ashestiel,  which  was  unoccupied, 
c  arl-ig  his  absence  on  military  service  in  India. 
The  house  was  adequate  to  our  accommodation. 
Hid    the   exercise  of  a  limited   hospitahty.     The 

«  Pnblijihed  in  4to,  jEI  lis.  6d.,  February,  lfc)08. 


situation  is  uncommonly  beautiful,  by  the  side  of  t 
fine  river,  whose  streams  are  there  very  favorabl 
for  angling,  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  natura 
woods,  ciiid  by  lulls  abounding  in  game.  In  poia 
of  society,  accorfling  to  fhe  heartfelt  phrase  o 
Scripture,  we  dwelt  "  amongst  our  own  pe>  pie ;" 
and  as  the  distance  from  the  metropolis  was  only 
thirty  miles,  we  were  not  out  of  reach  of  our  Ed- 
uiburgh  friends,  in  which  city  we  spent  the  terms 
of  the  summei"  tuid  whiter  Sessions  of  the  Court, 
that  is,  five  or  six  moutlis  iu  the  year. 

An  important  cu'cumstance  had,  about  the  same 
time,  taken  place   iu   my  life.     Hopes  had  been 
held  out  to  me   from  an  influential  quarter,  of  a 
nature  to  relieve  me   from   the  anxiety  which   I 
must  have  otherwise   felt,  as  one  upon  the  precr,- 
rious  tenure  of  whose  own  life  rested  the  prmcipal 
prospects  of  his  family,  and  especially  as  otie  who 
had  necessarily  some  dependence   upon  tlie  favor 
of   the    public,  which   is   proverbially  capricious 
though  it   is   but  justice   to  add,  that,  in  my  own 
case,  I  have  not  fotmd  it  so.    Mr.  Pitt  had  exp;:ess- 
ed    a  wish  to  my  personal  friend,  the  Right  Hon 
orable  William  Dundas,  now  Lord  Clerk  Registei 
of  Scothmd,  thai  some   fittuig  opportunity  should 
be  talven  to  be  of  service  to  me;  and  as  my  views 
and  wishes  pointed  to  a  future  rather  tliau  an  im 
mediate  provision,  an   opportunity  of  accomphsb 
uig  this  was   soon   found.      One  of  the    Prin'^ipaj 
Clerks  of  Session,  as   they  are  called  (official  [ler 
sons  who  occupy   an   uuportant  and  responsibh.' 
situation,  and  enjoy  a  considerable  income),  who  ' 
had  served   upwards  of  thuty  years,  felt  lumself, 
from  age,  and  the  uifirmity  of  deafness  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  desirous  of  retiring  from  hia 
official    situation.     As    tlie   law   tlien    stood,  such 


2  Now  Majoi^Geneial  Sir  James  Russell.  K.  C. 
Z,ife  of  Scott,  vol.  vtu.  pp.  13.3,  318 
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official  pai-sons  were  entitled  to  bargain  with  their 
B'lccessors,  either  for  a  sum  of  monej,  which  was 
usually  a  considerable  one,  or  for  an  interest  in  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  during  their  life.  My 
predecessor,  whose  services  had  been  unusually 
meritorious,  stipulated  for  the  emoluments  of  his 
office  during  his  life,  while  I  should  enjoy  the  sur- 
vivorship, on  the  condition  that  I  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  the  mean  time.  Mr.  Pitt, 
however,  having  died  in  the  interval,  liis  adminis- 
tration was  dissolved,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  Min- 
istry. My  affair  was  so  far  completed,  that  my 
commission  lay  in  the  office  subscribed  by  his 
Majesty ;  but,  from  hurry  or  mistake,  the  interest 
cf  my  predecessor  was  not  expressed  in  it,  as  had 
been  usual  in  such  cases.  Although,  therefore,  it 
only  required  payment  of  the  fees,  I  could  not  in 
honor  take  out  the  commission  in  the  present  state, 
since,  in  the  event  of  my  dying  before  him,  the 
gentleman  whom  I  succeeded  must  have  lost  the 
vested  interest  which  he  had  stipulated  to  retain. 
I  had  the  honor  of  an  mterview  with  Earl  Spen- 
cer on  the  subject,  and  he,  in  the  most  handsome 
manner,  gave  directions  that  the  commission  should 
issue  as  originally  intended ;  adding,  that  the  mat- 
ter having  received  the  royal  assent,  he  regarded 
only  as  a  claim  of  justice  wQat  he  would  have 
willingly  done  as  an  act  of  favor.  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Fox  on  this,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  and 
aersr  made  any  apphcation  to  him,  conceiving 
that  in  doing  so  I  might  have  been  supposed  to 
express  political  opinions  contrary  to  those  which 
I  had  al-^ays  professed.  In  his  private  capacity, 
there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  have  been  more 
proud  to  owe  an  obUgation,  had  I  been  so  distin- 
guished. 

By  this  arrangement  I  obtained  the  survivor- 
eliip  of  an  office,  the  emolmnents  of  wliich  were 
fully  adequate  to  my  wishes ;  and  as  the  law  re- 
specting the  mode  of  providing  for  superarmuated 
officers  was,  about  five  or  six  years  after,  altered 
from  that  which  admitted  the  arrangement  of  as- 
sistant and  successor,  my  colleague  very  hand- 
Bomely  took  the  opportunity  of  the  alteration,  to 
accept  of  the  retiring  amuiity  provided  in  such 
cases,  and  admitted  me  to  the  full  benefit  of  the 
office. 

1  See  7-i/c,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

1  "  Next  view  in  state,  prood  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  M.irmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  .^ow  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 
Tie  gibhet  or  the  field  prej)ared  to  grace  ; 
A  mighty  mi.xfiire  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  think'st  thou,  Scott  I  by  vain  conceit  perchance, 
On  pnblic  taste  to  foist  tliy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  innse  just  half-a-crown  |)er  linet 
11 


But  although  the  certainty  of  succeeding  to  a 
considerable  income,  at  the  time  I  cbtained  it, 
seemed  to  assiu-e  me  of  a  quiet  harbor  in  my  old 
age,  I  did  not  escape  my  share  of  inconvenience 
from  the  contrary  tides  and  currents  by  which  we 
are  so  often  encoimtered  in  our  journey  tlu-ough 
life.  Indeed,  the  publication  of  my  next  poetica^ 
attempt  was  prematurely  accelerated,  from  one  o» 
those  unpleasant  accidents  wliich  can  neither  ba 
foreseen  nor  avoided. 

I  had  formed  the  prudent  resolution  to  endeavo) 
to  bestow  a  little  m(jre  labor  than  I  had  yet  don«. 
on  my  productions,  and  to  be  in  no  hurry  again  t< 
annomice  myself  as  a  candidate  for  hterary  fame 
Accordingly,  particular  passages  of  a  poem,  which 
was  finally  called  "  Marmion,"  were  labored  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  by  one  by  whom  much,  care 
was  seldom  bestowed.  Whether  the  work  waa 
worth  the  labor  or  not,  I  am  no  competent  judge ; 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  period  of 
its  composition  was  a  very  happy  one,  m  my  life ; 
so  much  so,  that  I  remember  with  pleasmre,  at  tliia 
moment,  some  of  the  spots  in  which  particular  pas- 
sages were  composed.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this,  that  the  Introduction  to  the  several  Cantos 
assumed  the  form  of  familiar  epistles  to  my  inti- 
mate friends,  in  wliich  I  alluded,  perhaps  more 
than  was  necessary  or  graceful,  to  my  domestic 
occupations  and  amusements — a  loquacity  -which 
may  be  excused  by  those  who  remember,  that  I 
was  still  young,  light-headed,  and  ^^ppy,  and  that 
"  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  moul  i 
speaketli." 

Tlie  misfortunes  of  a  near  relation*  and  friend, 
which  happened  at  this  time,  led  me  to  alter  my 
prudent  determination,  which  had  been,  to  iso 
great  precaution  in  sending  this  poem  info  .he 
world ;  and  made  it  convenient  at  least,  if  i  ot  al> 
solutely  necessary,  to  hasten  its  publication  The 
pubhshers  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  em 
boldened  by  the  success  of  that  poem,  wiQiug'ly  of 
fered  a  thousand  pounds  for  "  Marmion.'"  The 
tran-saction  beuig  no  secret,  afforded  Lord  Byrou 
who  was  then  at  general  war  with  all  who  blacked 
paper,  an  apology  for  including  me  in  his  satire, 
entitled  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'" 
I  never  could  conceive  how  an  arrangement  bie 
tween  an  author  and  liis  publishers,  if  satisiactorj 

No  !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade. 
Their  bays  are  sear,  the     former  lanrols  fade. 
Let  such  I'ofpgo  the  poe.,  s  sacrr'd  name. 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame  ; 
Still  for  stern  Mnmrnon  m»v  fhev  foil  in  vain  I 
And  sailly  giizc  on  golil  they  cannot  gain  '. 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For  thi«  've  spurn  A[>^llo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  •  Good-nif;ht  to  Marmion.'  " 

Byron's  IVntks.  vol.  vii.  d   ZIS-* 


to  tlie  persons  concerned,  could  afford  matter  of 
censure  to  any  third  party.  I  had  taken  no  unu- 
sual or  ungenerous  means  of  enhancuig  tlie  vahie 
of  my  merchandise — I  had  never  liiggled  a  mo- 
Tient  about  the  bargain,  but  accepted  at  once 
what  I  considered  the  handsome  offer  of  ray  pub- 
lishers. These  gentlemen,  at  least,  were  not  of 
opinion  that  they  had  been  taken  advantage  of  in 
tlie  transaction,  wliich  indeed  was  one  of  their  own 
framing;  on  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  the  Poem 
was  so  far  beyond  theu-  expectation,  as  to  induce 
them  to  supply  the  Author's  cellars  with  what  is 
jjways  an  acceptable  present  to  a  young  Scottish 
housekeeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of  excellent  claret. 
The  Poem  was  finished  in  too  much  haste,  to 
allow  me  an  opportunity  of  softening  down,  if  not 
removing,  some  of  its  most  prominent  defects.  The 
natiire  of  Marmion's  guilt,  although  similar  instan- 
ces were  found,  and  might  be  quoted,  as  existing 
in  feudal  tunes,  was  nevertheless  not  sufficiently 
oeculiar  to  be  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
period,  forgery  being  the  crime  of  a  commercial, 
rather  than  a  proud  and  warlike  age.  This  gross 
defect  ought  to  liave  been  remedied  or  palliated. 
Yet  I  suffered  the  tree  to  lie  as  it  had  fallen.  I 
remember  my  friend.  Dr.  Leyden,  then  in  the  East, 
wi-ote  me  a  furious  remonstrance  on  the  subject. 

On  first  reading  this  satire,  1809,  Scott  says,  "  It  is  fnnny 
enough  to  see  a  whelp  of  a  young  Lord  Byron  abusing  me,  of 
wliose  circumstances  he  knows  nothing,  for  endeavoring  to 
v-ratch  out  a  living  with  my  pen.  God  help  the  bear,  if  liav- 
Ug  little  else  to  eat,  he  must  not  even  suck  his  own  paws.  I 
cin  assure  the  noble  imp  of  fame  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  was 
pot  bom  to  a  park  and  X5000  a  year,  as  it  is  not  his  lordship's 
merit,  although  it  may  be  his  great  good  fortune,  that  he  was 
BOl  oorn  to  live  by  his  Hterary  talents  or  success. " — lAfe,  vol. 
ill.  p.  195. — See  also  Correspondence  with  Lord  Bvron  Ibru. 
pp  305  .398. 

'  "  Wirmion  was  first  printed  ir.  \  splenmd  quarto,  price 
aiie  ^i.mea  and  a  half  Tue  2000  copies  of  tins  edition  were 
%A  <.''<posed  of  i'-  less  than  n  month,  when  a  i«(ond  oi  3000 
rop:e«,  in  8vo,,  was  sent  to  press.  Thero  I'ci.owed  a  third  and 
■  fourth  edition,  each  of  3000,  in  J»-09 ;  a  fifth  of  2000,  early 
Ir  181);  aod  a  eixth  of  300V,  x  two  volDme*,  crown  8to., 


I  have,  nevertheless,  always  beon  of  opinion,  that 
corrections,  however  in  themselyes  judicious,  have 
a  bad  effect — after  publication.     An  author  is  'lev- 
er so  decidedly  condemned  as  on  his  owe  coafes- 
sion,  and  may  long  find  apologists  and  partisans, 
imtil  he  gives  up  his  own  cause.     1  vvas  n'^  t,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  afford  matter  for  censure  out  o 
my  own  admissions;    and,  by  good  fortune,  tl 
nove  ty  of  the  subject,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  son 
force  and  vivacity  of  description  were  allowed  i 
atone  for  many  imperfections.     Thus  the  secona 
experiment  on  the  public  patience,  generally  the 
mos^t  perilous, — for  the  pubUc  are  then  most  apt 
to  judge  with  rigor,  what  in  the  first  instance  they 
had  received,  perhaps,  with  imprudent  generosity, 
— was  in  my  case  decidedly  successfid.     I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pass  tliis  ordeal  favorably,  and  the 
return  of  sales  before  me  makes  the  copies  amoimt 
to  thirty-six  thousand  printed  between  1808  and 
1825,  besides  a  considerable  sale  smce  that  period.' 
I  shall  here  pause  upon  the  subject  of  "  Marmion," 
and,  in_  a  few  prefatory  words  to  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  the  last  poem  of  mine  which  obtained 
eminent  success,  I  wiU  continue  the  task  wliich  I 
have  miposed  on  myself  respecting  the  origin  of 
my  productions. 

Abbotsfobh,  April,  1830. 

with  twelve  desitrs  by  Singleton,  before  the  end  of  that  year ; 
a  seventh  of  40011  and  an  eighth  of  5000  copies  8vo.,  in  1811  ; 
a  ninth  of  3000  in  1H15  ;  a  tenth  of  500  in  1820  ;  an  eleventh  of 
,500,  and  a  twelfth  of  2000  copies,  in  foolscap,  both  in  1825 
The  legitimate  sale  in  this  country,  therefore,  down  to  the 
time  of  its  being  included  in  the  first  collective  edition  of  his 
poetical  works,  amounted  to  31,000  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  tliat 
sale,  down  to  the  period  at  which  I  am  writing  (May,  1836), 
may  be  stated  at  50,000  copies.  I  presume  it  is  right  for  me 
to  facilitate  the  task  of  future  historians  of  our  li*erature  by 
preserving  these  details  as  often  as  I  can.  Such  particular* 
respecting  many  of  the  great  works  even  of  the  last  century 
are  already  sought  for  with  vain  regret ;  tnd  I  antic';pat.»  no 
day  when  the  student  of  English  civilization  will  pass  witlsoat 
curiosity  the  contemporary  reception  of  the  Tale  of  Fluld(>t 
Field." — 'rf>CKHART,  Life  of  Scott,  rol.  iii.  p.  66. 
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TO     THE 
RIGHT     HONORABLE 

HENRY   LORD   MONTAGU,' 

<tc.  Joe.  due. 

THIS  ROMANCE    18    INSCRIBED  VI 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

li  %t  StrMy  tc  be  exvccied,  that  an  Author  rvhom  the  Public  have  honored  with  so^ne  degree  }f  ap 
tlayM  fhvuld  not  he  again  a  trespasser  on  their  kindness.  Yet  the  Author  of  Makmiot^  must  be  sup- 
fosed  to  feel  smne  anxiety  concerning  its  success,  since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this  second 
intrusion,  any  reputation  which  his  first  Poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story  turns  upon 
the  private  adventures  of  a  fictiticnis  character  ;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field,  because  the  hero'i 
fate  is  connected  with  that  memorable'  defeat,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  The  design  of  the  Author 
wai,  if  possible,  to  apprize  his  readers,  at  the  outsit,  of  the  date  of  his  Story,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  manners  of  the  Age  in  which  it  is  laid.  Any  Historical  Narrative,  far  more  an  attempt  at  Epic 
c^nposition,  exceeded  Ais  plan  of  a  Romantic  Tale  ;  yet  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from  the  popularity 
0/^  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  upon  a 
broader  scale,  and  in  the  course  of  a  more  interesting  story,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Public. 

The  Poem  opens  about  the  cmnmencement  of  August,  and  concludes  vnth  the  defeat  of  Flodden,  f*'^ 
fieptetnber,  1513. 

ASHESTIEL,  1808. 


HI  arm  I  on. 


INTRODUCTIOISr  TO  CANTO  FIRST. 


TO 
WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  ESa." 

Ashestiel,  Ettrick  Forest 
November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear : 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn. 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 
T«  u  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streanolet  through : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 

Lord  Montagn  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Duke  of  Bnc- 
Mench,  by  the  only  daughter  of  John  last  Duke  of  Montagu. 

s  For  tho  origin  and  progress  of  Scott's  acquaintance  with 
Ur.  Rose    see   Life.,  vols,   ii    iii    iv.   vi.     I'art  of  MarmioQ 


An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 
Briiwls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade. 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed ;' 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam ; 
Away  hath  pass'd  the  heather-beU 
That  bloom'd  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yair. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven, 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  diiven. 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  piueSj 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  sliines : 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither'd  sward  and  wintry  sky, 

was  composed   at  Mr.  Rose's  seat  m  tlie  New  Foraf    |^« 
vol.  iii.  p.  10. 
3  M&   — "  No  longer  now  in  glowinj,  red 

The  Ettericke-Forest  hills  are  clad  " 
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And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill, 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold, 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold ; 
His  dogs,  no  merry  circles  wheel, 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast, 
Ab  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild, 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child. 
Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour, 
And  waU  the  daisy's  vanished  flower ; 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  return, 
A.nd  bu-ds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Tes,  prattlers,  yes.     The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower ; 
Agam  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands,  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  lambs  upon  th^s  lea  shall  bound, 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  Mfe  revolving  summer  brings ;' 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears, 
A.nd  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  oh  !  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  ? 
Wliat  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warhke  and  the  wise  ;' 
The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal, 
Tlie  hand  that  grasp'd  the  victor's  steel  3 
The  vernal  sun  new  Ufe  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  sliine, 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine  ; 

1  "The  'chance  and  change'  of  nature, — the  vicissitudes 
vhich  are  observaMe  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  part 
>f  the  creation,-  fcave  given  occasion  to  more  exquisite  poetry 
Jr.in  any  other  general  subject.  The  author  had  before  made 
*a)ple  use  of 'the  sentiments  suggested  by  these  topics;  yet  he 
B  not  satisfiei',  but  begins  again  with  the  same  in  his  first  in- 
nxlnction.  The  lines  are  certainly  jileasiiig  ;  but  they  fall,  in 
Dui  extimation,  far  b»(ow  that  beautiful  simile  of  the  Tweed 
vhicli  he  tiB-s  introduced  into  his  former  poem.  The  At.  ai, 
ul  finXaxnt  cf  Moschus  is,  however,  worked  up  again  to  some 
vlMnta^  >n  the  following  paasage ; — 'To  mote,'  &c." — 
tionthlf  Rev.,  Mny,  18()8. 
'  M3. — "  What  call  awakens  from  the  dead 

The  hero's  heart,  the  patriot's  head  7" 

•  MS. — "  Deep  in  each  British  bosom  wrote, 

O  never  be  those  names  forgot  I" 

•  Nelson. 
Copenhagen. 

•  MS  — •'  T'lgg'd  at  subjection's  cracking  rein." 


And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom, 
That  sliroudti,  0  Pitt,  thy  hallow'd  tomb  1 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
0  never  let  those  names  depart !' 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave  ;* 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin, 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound, 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Roll'd,  blazed,  destroy'd, — and  was  no  more 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth, 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,'  Trafalgar ; 
Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise ; 
Alas !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave, 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave ! 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour. 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spurn'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein," 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gain'd, 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrain'd, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause,' 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm,  to  aid  the  fire* 
man's  laws. 

Had'st  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd  of 
power," 
A  vatduuan  on  the  lonely  tower, 
Tliy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand' 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light, 
Om-  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone 

^  MS. — "  Show'd  their  bold  zeal  a  worthier  cause  " 
8  This  paragraph  was  interpolated  on  the  blank  page  of  tin 
MS.     We  insert  the  lines  as  they  appear  there  ' — 
"  O  had  he  lived,  though  stripp  d  of  power, 
Like  a  lone  watchman  on  the  tower, 
His  thrilling  trumpet  tlirougli  the  land 
Hail  warn'd  when  foemen  were  at  band. 
As  by  some  bcicon's  lonely  light, 

iBy  tliee  our  course  Ikad  steer'd  aright ; 
Onr  steady  course  had  steer'd  arighl 
O  1"  pilots  kept  their  course  aright ; 
His  single  mind,  unbent  by  fate. 
Had  propp'd  his  country's  tottering  weight; 

As  some  <    *      J  column  left  a'.one, 
(  vast  S 

J  Had  propp'd  our  tottering  state  and  throne, 

(  His  strength  had  propp'd  our  tottering  thron« 

The  beacon  light  is  quench 'd  in  smoke. 

The  warder  fallen,  the  colatnn  broke." 
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Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  tlirone  : 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-Ught  is  queiich'd  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill  1 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day,' 
Wlien  Death,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his  prey, 
With  Pahnure's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 
Till  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 
ITie  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way  1 
Then  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains, 
One  unpolluted  chmxh  remams. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  aroimd 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound, 
But  stiU,  upon  the  hallow'd  day," 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray ; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  Ues  here  1 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  uigh ; 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb.' 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost, 
When  best  employ'd,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mouna  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  womid ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below : 
And,  if  thou  mourn'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave, 

•  MS. — "  Yet  think  how  to  his  latest  tlay." 

•  MS. — "  But  still  U|)On  the  Jioly  day.'''' 

3  In  place  of  this  couplet,  and  the  ten  lines  which  follow  it, 
he  original  MS.  of  Marmion  has  only  the  following  : — 

"  If  genius  high  and  judgment  sound, 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound, 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  j)enetrate.  resolve,  combine, 
Could  save  one  mortal  of  the  herd 
From  error — Fcx  had  never  err'd." 

While  Suoti  was  correcting  a  second  proof  of  the  passage 
where  Pitt  and  Fo.v  are  mentioned  together,  at  Stanmore  Priory, 
hi  April,  1807,  Lord  Abercorn  suggested  that  the  compliment 
U)  the  Whig  statesman  ought  to  be  still  further  heightened,  and 
leveral  lines — 

'  For  talents  mourn  untimely  lost, 
When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most,'  &c. — 
were  added  accordingly.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  they  came 
from  iJie  Marquis's  own  pen.  Ballantyne,  however,  from  some 
badvertence  had  put  the  sheet  to  press  before  the  revise,  as  it 
it  called,  sirrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  few  copies  got  abroad 
h  u  hich   tlie  additional  couplets  were  omitted.     A  London 


Be  every  har.sher  thought  suppresa'tl, 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 
Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 
Where  stiff  tlie  hand,  and  still  the  tongue, 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  smig; 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 
'■  All  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  " 
K  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
0,  here  let  prejudice  depart. 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside,* 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Bnt  :n  died ! 
When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke, 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Russian's  pmpose  brave, 
Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slave. 
Even  then  dishonor's  peace  he  spurn'd. 
The  sulhed  oUve-branch  return'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
And  nail'd  her  colors  to  the  mast ! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  houor'd  grave, 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust.' 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd. 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd  • 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race,* 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 

journal  (the  Morning  Chronicle)  was  stupid  and  malignaat 
enough  to  insinuate  that  the  author  had  his  presentation  copiei 
struck  off  with  or  without  them,  according  as  they  were  foi 
Whig  or  Tory  liands.  I  mention  the  circumstance  now  ooly 
because  I  see  by  a  letter  of  Heher's  that  Scott  had  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  contradict  the  absurd  charge  in  the  nev» 
papers  of  the  day."— LocKHART,  JJfe  vf  Scott,  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

<  MS. — "  And  party  passion  dofTd  ajide    ' 

s  "The  lirst  epistolary  effusion,  contaming  a'thret^y  oa 
Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  exhibits  a  remarkable  failure.  We  an 
unwilling  to  quarrel  witli  a  poet  on  the  score  of  poMtics  ;  hm 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  praise  the  ItJt  of  the^ 
great  men,  is  more  likely,  we  conceive,  to  give  offence  to  hil 
admirers,  than  the  most  direct  censure.  The  only  deed  fo» 
which  he  is  praised  is  for  having  broken  off  the  negotiation  fa 
peace;  and  for  this  act  of  firmness,  it  is  added.  Heaven  r& 
warded  him  with  a  share  in  the  honored  grave  of  Pitt !  It  ii 
then  said  that  his  errors  should  be  forgotten,  and  that  he  died 
a  Briton — a  pretty  plain  insinuation  that,  in  the  author's  opin 
ion,  he  did  not  live  one ;  and  just  such  an  encomium  as  ht 
himself  pronounces  over  the  grave  of  his  villain  hero,  Mai> 
mion." — Jeffrey. 

s  MS  — "  Tlieirs  was  no  common  courtier  fww  ' 
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E'er  frame  1  in  dark  Thessalian  cave, 

Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 

And  force  the  phinets  from  the  sky.' 

These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these, 

The  wine  of  hfe  is  on  the  lees. 

Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 

Forever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 

Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride  ! — 

'ITie  mighty  cliiefs  sleep  side  by  side.' 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  tlie  tear, 

'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 

O'er  Pirr's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  reboimd. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

"  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 

Speak  not  tor  those  a  separate  doom, 

Whom  Fate  made  Brothers  in  the  tomb ; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 

Where  wilt  thou  finli  their  like  agen  ?" 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits !  tUl  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  youtr  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
Tlie  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse ; 
Then,  0,  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain  1 
Though  not  unmark'd  from  northern  clime, 
Ye  heard  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme : 
His  Gotliic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung ; 
The  Bard  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your  deathless 
names  has  sung. 

Stay  yet,  illusion,  stay  a  wliile. 
My  wilder'd  fancy  stiU  beguile  ! 
From  this  liigh  theme  how  can  I  part. 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew. 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blooil, 
I'hat  thi'obs  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood. 
Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low. 
Though  aU  their  mingled  streams  could  flow — 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  liigh, 
In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy  ! — 
It  will  not  be — it  may  not  last — 
riie  vision  of  enchantment's  past : 


>1S. — "  And  force  the  pale  moon  from  the  sky." 
"  Reailer  I  rememher  when  thou  wert  a  lad, 
Then  Pitt  was  nil  ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
His  very  rival  almost  deem'il  him  such. 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face  ; 
Athos  and  Iila,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  elocjuence  hetween,  which  flow'd  all  free. 
As  the  deep  hillows  of  the  jEgem  roar 
Betwixt  ttic  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals  ! — a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding-sheet. 
Uow  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  'he  grave 


Like  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray, 
The  fancied  fabric  melts  away  • 
Each  Gotliic  arch,  memorial-stone, 
And  long,  dim,  lofty  -lisle,  are  gone ; 
And,  lingeruig-  last,  deception  dear, 
Tlie  choir's  high  somids  die  on  my  eax 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 
The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 
The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  w'ld. 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  cliild. 
Mixing  their  slirill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run, 
Tlius  Nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray. 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucknig  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  hst  the  slu-illing  lay, 
With  which  the  milkmaid  cheers  her  way, 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  faU, 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail. 
She  trips  it  down  the  vmeven  dale ; 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  sliepherd's  tale  to  learn ; 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear,* 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  ui  his  simple  mind, 
May  boast  of  book-learn'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  can'st  fitly  teU 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well). 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway ; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds, 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
Enters  Morgaaa's  fated  house. 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  corse  ,* 
Or  when.  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to  move 


Which  hushes  all !  a  calm  unstormy  wave 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  is  o'd 
Of  '  dust  to  dust ;'  but  half  its  tale  untold  ; 

Time  temi)ers  not  its  terrors." 

Byron's  jlg-e  of  Bronii 
»  "  If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 

Lo  1   Fancy's  fairy  frostwork  melts  away." 

Rogers'  Pleasures  of  Memorf 
«  MS. — "  Though  oft  lie  stops  to  wonder  still 
That  his  old  legends  have  the  skill 
To  win  so  well  the  attentive  ear. 
Perchance  to  draw  the  sigh  or  tear  " 
^  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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(Alas,  that  lawless  was  their  love !) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquiii  m  liis  den, 
And  free  full  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
A  Sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd, 
fie  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest, 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  liigh. 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye.*  • 

Th3  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scorn'd  not  ?i.ich  legends  to  prolong : 
Tley  gleam  through  Spenser's  elfiu  dream, 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme ; 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Roimd  again,* 
But  that  a  ribald  King  and  Court 
Bade  liim  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport ; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay, 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay. 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play  ;' 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design,* 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marr'd 
the  lofty  line. 

Warm'd  by  such  names,  well  may  we  then, 
^Tiough  dwindled  soiis  of  little  men, 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance  ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell, 
Wliere  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept, 
Thy  Genius,  Chivalry,  hath  slept : 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth, 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again, 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train,^ 
Sliield,  lauce,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scarf, 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf, 
And  wizard  with  his  wand  of  might. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells, 
Pm-e  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 
Mystery,  half  veild  and  half  reveal'd  ; 
And  Honor,  with  liis  spotless  shield ; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear ; 


8ar  Appendix,  Note  B.  a  Ibid.  Note  C. 

Mfc    -  '  Lioentious  scng',  lampoon,  dnd  play." 
MS   -      The  world  defrauded  of  the  io/d  design, 

And  quench'd  the  heroic  I  fire,  and  marr'd  the 


Profaned  the  heavenly 


lofty  line." 


fcgain, 

Profaned  kh  God-given  strength,  and  marr'd  hislofty  line." 
'  In  the  MS.  In;    *»  of  the  passage  stands  as  follows  : — 

"  Aroand  him  wait  with  all  their  \  '^''^""^ 

'  spells. 

Pure  Love  wh,ch  \  '^''^"^  ""'^  *"""  5 

'  scarce  his  passion  tells  ; 

.Mystery,  half  seen  and  half  conceal'd  ; 
AMi  Honoi,  with  nospotted  shield  ; 


And  gentle  Courtesy ;  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death 
And  Valor,  Uon-mettled  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 
Ytene's*  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made, 
Of  Ascapart  and  Bevis  bold,' 
And  that  Red  King,'  who,  while  of  old. 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled— 
Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renew'd  such  legendary  strain  ; 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  He  of  Gaul, 
Tliat  Ainadis  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil'd  in  fight 
The  Necromancer's  felon  might ; 
And  well  in  modern  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love  :* 
Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  d»y. 


ill  a  r  ni  i  0  n 


CANTO  FIRST. 


Ef)e  Castle 

L 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep,'" 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  moimtains  lone : 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep," 
The  loophole  grates,  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  roimd  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone." 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky," 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armor,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 

Attention,  with  fix'd  eye  ;  and  Feai, 

That  loves  the  tale  she  sluinks  to  near; 

And  gentle  Courtesy  ;  and  Faith, 

And  Valor  thai  despises  death." 
8  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  anciently  so  eallad. 
'  See  Appendix,  '  ote  D. 
e  William  Rofus. 

»  Partenopez  de  Blois,  a  poem,  by  W.  S.  Rose,  &q  ,  w» 
published  in  1808.— Ed. 

See  Appendix,  Note  E.  Ibid.  Note  F. 

'3  In  the  MS.  the  first  line  has  "  hoary  keep :"  tt*  ''ourb 
"  donjon  steep  ;"  the  seventh  ''  ruddy  lustre." 
13  M3.— "  Eastern  iky." 
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CANTO  k 


Flasb'd  back  again  the  western  blaze,' 
In  line8  of  dazzling  light. 

II. 

Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Doujon  Tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search 

The  Castle  gates  were  barr'd ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march, 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

IIL 

A.  distant  trampUng  sound  he  hears  ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 
O'er  Horucliff-hill  a  plump°  of  spears, 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay  ; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  closed  the  Castle  barricade, 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew  ; 
Tlie  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  warn'd  the  Captain  in  the  haU. 
For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 

IV. 

"  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee, 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow  ; 
And,  from  tlie  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot :' 

Lord  Mar.mion  waits  below  1" 
llien  to  the  Castle's  low^ir  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unba^'d, 

.  "  Evening  blaze." 

'  This  word  properly  applies  to  a  flight  of  water-fowl  ;   out 

a,)pl'.ed,  by  anal6j,'y,  to  a  boily  of  horse. 

"There  is  a  kniglit  of  tlie  North  Country, 
Which  leads  a  lusty  plump  of  spears." 

Flodden  Field. 
MS.-  -"  A  welcome  shot." 

*  MS.—  "  On  his  brown  cheek  an  azure  scar 
Bore  'oken  trae  of  Bosworth  war." 


Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd 
And  let  the  di-awbridge  falL 

V. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode, 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trode, 
His  liehn  hung  at  the  saddlebow ; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen^ 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been ; 
The  scar  on  lais  brown  cheek  reveal'd* 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fiie, 
Show'd  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire ; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 
His  tliick  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 

But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  of  Jimbi 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trun. 
But  in  close  tight  a  champion  grun. 

In  camps  a  leader  sage.* 

VL 

WeU  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel. 

In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel  f 

But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 

Was  aU  with  burnish'd  gold  eraboss'd: 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hover'd  on  her  nest, 

With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 

E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 

Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field : 

The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

Sa'ijo  c\)etk3  at  me,  to  Deatij  is  tjfflljt.' 

Blue  was  the  charger's  broiderld  rein ; 

Blue  ribbons  deck'd  liis  arcliing  mane ; 

The  knightly  housing's  ample  fcld 

Was  \elvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

VIL 

Behind  hun  rode  two  gallant  squhes. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires ; 
They  burn'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame. 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 

6  "Marmion  is  to  Deloraine  what  Tom  Jones  is  to  Jost?,* 
Andrews:  the  varnish  of  higher  breedir.,'  nowhere  diminishet 
the  prominence  of  the  features;  and  the  minion  of  a  king  ii 
as  light  and  sinewy  a  cavalier  as  the  Borderer— rather  lesi 
ferocious — more  wicked,  not  less  fit  for  the  hero  of  a  ballad, 
and  much  more  so  for  the  hero  of  a  regular  poem." — Gboesi 
Ei.Lis. 

6  See  Ai)peii(lix.  Note  G.  < 

1  r.'id.  Note  H. 


UABTO  I. 


MARMION. 


&jid  lightly  bear  the  ring  away ; 

The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

Sot  less  with  courteous  precepta  stored, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 

Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board, 

A  bhthe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

A-ud  frame  love-ditties  passiug  rjire. 

The  minstrels  weU  might  sound. 

AjAd  sing  them  to  a  lady  fair. 

For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court. 

He  scatter'd  angels  round. 

VIIL 

"  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion  1 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand  ! 

With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe : 

WeU  dost  thou  brook  tliy  gallant  roan, 

They  bore  Lord  Marmiou's  lance  so  strong,' 

Thou  flower  of  Enghsh  land  1" 

And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along, 

And  ambliug  palfrey,  when  at  need 

XL 

Him  hsted  ease  liis  battle-steed. 

Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts  deck. 

The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four, 

With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore ; 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone, 

Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 

By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 

Flutter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue, 

And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state, 

Where,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion :' 

The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 

They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 

Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 

Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  :* 

With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  breast. 

And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 

Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 

Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks'  weight, 

Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 

Knew  himtiug-craft  by  lake  or  wood ; 

"  Now,  largesse,  largesse,'  Lord  Marmion, 

Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 

And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send; 

A  blazon'd  shield,  in  battle  won. 

Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung 

Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array. 

xn. 

Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

They  marshall'd  him  to  the  Castle-haU, 

Wliere  the  guests  stood  aU  aside. 

IX. 

• 

And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet-caU, 

'I'is  meet  tliat  I  should  tell  you  now. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 

How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how, 

— "  Room,  lordlings,  room  for  Lord  MarmiMS 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  1 

With  musket,  pike,  and  morion. 

FuU  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

In  the  hsts  at  Cottiswold : 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard  ; 

There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strov* 

Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand : 

The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yai-e, 

To  him  he  lost  his  lady-love, 

For  welcome-shot  prepared  : 

And  to  the  King  his  land. 

Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang," 

Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 

We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield,* 

A  nd  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 

X. 

We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

Tha  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave. 

And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed, 

'  MS.—  '   Or.i  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong, 
Two  led  his  sumpter-mules  along, 
The  third  his  palfrey,  when  at  need." 

*  MS. — "  And  when  he  enter'd,  such  a  clang 

As  through  the  echoing  turrets  rang." 

•  "The  most  picturesque  of  all  poets,  Homer,  is  frequently 
■unnte,  to  the  utmost  degree,  in  the  description  of  the  dresses 
BiH  acontrfnents  of  his  personages.     Tliese  particalars,  often 
12 


inconsiderable  in  themselves,  have  the  effect  of  giving  tnitk 
and  identity  to  the  picture,  and  assist  the  mind  in  realizing 
the  scenes,  in  a  degree  which  no  general  description  coD.d 
suggest ;  nor  could  we  so  completely  enter  the  Castle  with 
Lord  Marmion,  were  any  circumstances  of  the  descriptioB 
omitted." — British  Critic.  _ 

4  See  Appendix,  Note  I.  *  Ibid.  Note  fS 

»  MS.—"  Cleave  his  ihield." 
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Hm  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 

XV. 

Place,  uubles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight ! 

The  Captain  mark'd  his  alter'd  look, 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 

For  him  who  couquer'd  in  the  r;ght, 

A  mighty  wassail-bowl  he  took, 

Marniiou  of  Fonteuaye !" 

And  crown'd  it  high  in  wine. 

"  Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Marmion : 

XIIL 

But  tirst  I  pray  thee  fair,' 

Tben  cjtepp'd  to  meet  that  noble  Lord 

Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine 

Sir  Hugl;  the  Heron  bold. 

That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  ? 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold.' 

When  last  in  Kaby  towers  we  met, 

He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas, 

Tlie  boy  I  closely  eyed, 

Rdsed  o'er  the  pavement  high. 

And  often  mai-k'd  his  cheeks  were  wet, 

And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide : 

They  feasted  full  and  high : 

His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand, 

Tlie  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 

To  burnish  sliield  or  sharpen  brand,* 

Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud. 

Or  saddle  battle-steed  ; 

^  How    the  fierce    Thirwalls,    and    Ridley  & 

But  meeter  seemed  for  ladv  fair. 

all? 

To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair. 

Stout  Willimondswick, 

Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare, 

And  Hardriding  Dick, 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 

And  Huijhie  of  Ilawdon,    and    Will   o'    the 

His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold, 

Wall, 

His  bosom — when  he  sigh'd. 

Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  Featherstonhauph, 

The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

S)id  taken,  his  life  at  the  Beadmau's-shaw.'" 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride ! 

Scantily  Lord  Marmifrti  s  ear  could  brook 

Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay ; 

To  serve  in  lady's  bower  * 

Yet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took. 

Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth. 

And  well  those  pains  tlid  pay : 

A  gentle  paramour  i" 

For  lady's  suit,  and  minstrel's  str;un. 

By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XVL 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest ; 

He  ruU'd  his  kindlijig  eye,                             • 

XIV. 

With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppress'd, 

"  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  saya, 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 

"  Of  your  fair  courtesy. 

"  That  boy  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair 

I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

He  might  not  brook  the  nortliern  air. 

In  this  poor  tower  with  lue. 

More  of  liis  fate  if  thou  wouldst  learn. 

Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust, 

I  left  hua  sick  in  Lindisfarn :° 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 

Enough  of  liim. — But,  Heron,  say, 

Seldom  has  pass'd  a  week  but  giust 

Wliy  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 

Or  feats  of  arms  befell : 

Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to  day  ? 

Tlie  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed ; 

Or  has  that  dame,  so  fah  and  sage. 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear ; — 

Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage  ?'" — 

Saint  George  !  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 

That  have  such  neighbors  near 

Whisper'd  hght  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space, 

Our  iiurthern  wars  to  learn  ; 

XVIL 

1  pray  you,  for  your  lady's  grace  !" 

Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  taunt, 

Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stern. 

Careless  the  Knight  replied,' 

See  Aj;)ppn(lix,  Note  L..                        a  Ibid.  Note  M 

Is  come,  I  ween,  of  lineage  high. 

MS. — "  Jind  let  me  pray  thee  fair." 

And  of  thy  la<ly's  kin. 

MS. — "  To  rub  a  shield  or  sharp  a  brand." 

That  youth,  so  like  a  paramour, 

'  MS. — "  Lord  Marmion  ill  such  jest  could  brook, 

Who  wept  for  shame  and  pride, 

He  roll'd  his  kindling  eye  ; 

Was  erst,  in  Wilion's  lordly  bower 

Fix'd  on  the  KniKhl  his  dark  hauyht  look, 

Sir  Ralph  de  Wilton's  bride.'  " 

And  answer'd  utern  and  high  ; 

'  See  Note  2  B.  canto  ii.  stanza  1. 

'Thai  page  ihou  didst  so  closely  eye. 

MS. — "  Wliispcr'd  strange  things  of  Heron's  dama 

So  lair  of  hand  and  skin. 

e  MS.—"  The  Captain  gay  replied." 

CANTO  1.                                               MARMION.                                                        Vl 

"  No  bird,  wl  ose  feathers  gayly  flaunt, 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide ; 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  f  riest, 

Norham  is  grim  and  grated  close, 

Or  stroUiiig  pilgrim^  at  the  least." 

Hemm'd  in  by  Laiv.enient  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower ; 

XXL 

And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 

The  Captain  mifsed  a  little  space, 

To  siv  '  »iii»erty  and  light, 

And  pass'd  liis  hand  across  his  face. 

In  mil  Queen  Margaret's  bower 

— "  P'ain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  waD 

We  hold  oiir  greyhound  m  our  hand. 

But  iU  may  spare  a  pursuivant, 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove  ; 

The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 

But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  bant-, 

ifline  errands  on  the  Scottish  side : 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 

And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort, 

Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing, 

Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 

She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing." — ' 

Even  om-  good  cliaplain,  as  I  ween, 

Since  'uir  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen: 

XVIII. 

The  mass  lie  might  not  sing  or  say, 

"  Nay,  if  with  Royal  James's  bride 

Upon  one  stinted  meal  a-day ; 

The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide. 

So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle, 

Behold  me  here  a  messenger. 

And  pray'd  for  om-  success  the  while. 

Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear ; 

Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide, 

^or,  to  the  Scottish  court  adilress'd, 

Is  aU  too  well  in  case  to  ride ; 

I  journey  at  our  King's  behest. 

The  priest  of  Shoreswood'' — he  could  rem 

And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 

The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train; 

For  me,  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 

But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 

I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 

Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 

James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 

Fiiar  Jt)lin  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man 

Warbeck,  that  Flemish  comiterfeit. 

A  bUthesome  brother  at  the  can. 

Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 

A  welcome  guest  in  haU  and  bower. 

Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power, 

He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 

What  time  we  razed  old  Ay  ton  tower." — " 

In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good. 

'Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rooi 

XIX. 

But  that  good  man,  as  iU  befalls, 

"  For  such-like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 

Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 

Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow ; 

Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 

For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  far. 

Li  evil  houi-,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 

On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar ; 

To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 

Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bothan's  ale. 

Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife ; 

And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 

And  Jolm,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 

Sans  frock  and  hood,  tied  for  his  life. 

And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods." — ' 

The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore. 

That,  if  again  he  venture  o'er, 

XX. 

He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more 

*  Now,  m  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmiou  cried, 

Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know ; 

"  Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride. 

Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  wiU  gu.*^ 

A  better  guard  1  would  not  lack. 

Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back ; 

XXIL 

Bat,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go. 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board. 

A  uieuily  messenger,  to  know, 

Carved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord. 

Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far. 

Abd  reverently  took  up  the  word. 

Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war, 

"  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one, 

Tlie  sight  of  plundering  Border  spears 

If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 

Might  justify'  suspicious  fears, 

He  is  a  man  of  mirthfuj  speech. 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach : 

Break  o-Jit  in  some  unseemly  broil : 

FuU  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 

&.  herala  were  my  fitting  guide ; 

And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  awa}. 

•  MS. — "  She'll  stoop  again  when  tired  her  wing." 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 

«  See  A^^ndix,  Note  N. 

*  Ibid.  Note  P. 

* 
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None  ca.Ti  a  Ixistier  carol  bawl, 

And  warms  itself  agamst  his  nose,* 

The  needfullest  among  us  all, 

Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes.'  — * 

When  tiine  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 

And  snow  comes  tliick  at  Cliristmas  tide, 

XXV. 

And  we  can  neither  himt,  nor  ride 

"  Gramercy  1"  quoth  Lord  Marmion.                         \ 

A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 

"  Full  loth  were  I,  that  Friar  John, 

The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude, 

That  venerable  man,  for  me, 

May  end  m  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 

Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 

Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 

If  this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 

In  chhuuey-corner  snore  liis  iiU, 

From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 

R<ia8t  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swUl : 

Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed^ 

Last  night,  to  Norham  tliere  came  one, 

Instead  of  cockle-shell,  or  bead, 

Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion." — 

With  angels  fan-  and  good. 

"  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  "  by  my  fay, 

I  love  such  holy  ramblers ;  still 

WeU  hast  thou  spoke ;  say  forth  thy  say." — 

They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill, 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay : 

XXIIL 

Some  jovial  talc,  or  glee,  or  jest. 

"  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come, 

Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 

From  Salem  fii-st,  and  last  from  Rome ; 

Tliey  bring  to  cheer  the  way." — 

One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb, 

And  visited  each  holy  shrine, 

XXVL 

In  Araby  and  Palestine  ; 

"  Ah !  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said, 

On  hiUs  of  Armenie  hath  been, 

And  finger  on  his  Up  he  laid, 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen ; 

"  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'en  more 

By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 

Tlian  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod ; 

StQl  to  himself  he's  mutter uig, 

In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 

And  slirinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 

The  Mount,  wliere  Israel  heard  the  law 

Last  night  we  listen'd  at  his  cell ; 

'Mid  thmider-dint,  and  flashing  levm, 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to  ted. 

And  shadows,  mists,  antl  darkness,  given. 

He  murmur'd  on  till  morn,  howe'er 

He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle-sheU, 

No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 

Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain, 

And  of  that  Grot  where  Ohves  nod,' 

As  other  voices  spoke  again. 

Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 

I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not — 

From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote, 

Saint  Rosalie'  retired  to  God.* 

No  conscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong. 

Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

XXIV. 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 

"  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  merry, 

Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds." — • 

Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 

Cuthbert  of  Durham  and  Sauit  Bede, 

XXVIL 

For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 

— "  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion;  "by  my  fay, 

He  knows  thb  passes  of  the  North, 

This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way. 

And  seeks  for  shrines  beyond  the  Forth ; 

Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 

Little  he  eats,  and  long  wiU  wake, 

Had  sworn  themselves  of  company. 

A  nd  drinks  but  of  the  stresun  or  lake. 

So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 

This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale; 

This  Palmer'  to  the  Castle-hall." 

But,  when  our  John  hath  quaft'"d  liis  ale, 

The  summon'd  Palmer  came  in  place ; 

As  httle  afl  the  wind  that  blows, 

His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face ; 

■  MS.—"  And  of  the  olive's  jhaded  cell," 

we  think,  are  of  this  description  ;  and  this  commemoratioa  ^ 

•>  MS.—"  Retired  to  Ood  St.  Rosalie." 

Sir  Hugh  Heron's  troof.ers,  who 

•  Pee  Appen'lix,  Note  tl. 

'  Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bothan's  ale,'  &c. 

'  MS. — "  And  with  metheglin  warra'd  his  nase, 

As  little  as,"  &c. 

The  long  account  of  Friar  John,  though  not  without  merit 

*  "  This  poem  lia-s  faults  of  too  great  m.ignitn.^e  to  l>e  passed 

offends  in  the  same  sort,  nor  can  we  easily  conceive,  how  U) 

•rithoui  notice.     There  is  a  ileh;isirig  lowness  and  vulgarity  in 

one  could  venture,  in  a  serious  poem,  to  speak  of 

lome  passages,  which   we    hink   must   be  offensive  to  every 

'  the  wind  that  blows,                                               * 

»»der  of  delicacy,  and  which  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  re- 

And  warms  itself  against  las  nose.'  " — Jefprbt 

■aemed  k  y  any  vigor  or  picturesque  effect.    The  venisoii  pasties, 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  R.                      '  Ibiil.  Note  S. 
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In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad, 
With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 

On  liis  broad  shoulders  'wrought 
The  scallop  shell  liis  cap  did  deck ; 
The  crucifix  around  his  neck 

Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
Ljs  sandals  were  with  travel  tore. 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore ; 
The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land.* 

XXVIII. 
When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall. 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  taU, 
Or  had  a  statelier  step  witlial. 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  haU  of  state. 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate,' 

As  he  liis  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  Vas  sunk,  alas  the  while  ! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  snide, 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild  : 
Poor  wretch  !  the  mother  that  him  bare, 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sun-biu"u'd  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  c*n  roughen  form  and  face,' 
And  want  cad  quench  the  eye's  bright  gral 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall,* 
3ut  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 

XXIX. 
Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  liim  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide,* 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  liis  giude, 
"  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay, 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  St.  Andrews  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray, 
WTiere  good  Saint  Ride  liis  holy  lay, 


•  "  The  first  presentment  of  the  mysterions  Palmer  is  .anda- 
H<." — Jeffrey. 

'  MS. — "  And  near  Loicl  Marmion  took  his  seat." 

•  MS. — "  Hard  toil  can  aiur  form  and  face, 

(  roughen  youthful  grace. 

And  want  can<  quench  ; ..  „  ,, 

i  ^  ',  the  eyes  of  grace." 

*  MS. — "  Happy  whom  none  such  woes  befall." 

*  MS. — "  So  he  wou'd  ride  with  morning  tide." 


From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Simg  to  the  billows'  sound  ;* 
Thence  to  Saint  Fdlan's  blessed  well, 
Wliose  spring  can  plirensied  dreams  dii  pel 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore :' 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring, 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  1'" 

XXX. 
And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sWp 
Where  wine  and  spices  ricMy  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  sUver  deep, 

Tlie  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest, 
The  Captain  pledged  liis  noble  guest, 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest, 

Who  drain'd  it  merrily  ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  pass'd  it  by. 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o'er ; 
It  husli'd  the  merry  wassel  roar,' 

The  muistrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  naught  was  beard. 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard. 

Pacing  his  sober  roimd. 

XXXL 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rest  • 

And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 

Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done 

(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John),'" 

And   knight   and   sqiure   had   broke    tb^fa 

fast. 
On  rich  substantial  repast, . 
Lord  Marraion's  bugles  blew  to  horse  ; 
Then  came  the  sth-rup-cup  in  course : 
Between  the  Baron  and  his  host, 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid. 
Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made. 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  pass'd 
That  noble  train,  their  Lord  the  last. 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call; 
Thunder'd  the  cannon  from  the  wall, 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore ; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar ; 


0  See  Appendix,  Note  T.  '  Ibid.  Note  0 

*  MS. — "  The  cup  pass'd  round  nmong  the  rert, 

'  MS. — "  Soon  died  the  merry  wassel  roar." 

10  ''  In  Catholic  CMuntries,  in  order  to  reconcile  tb»  pleaanKi 
of  the  great  with  the  oi>sprvances  of  religion,  it  w»«  common, 
when  a  party  was  bent  forthe  chase,  to  celebrate  m'd,  abnaged 
and  maimed  of  its  rites,  called  a  hunting-mass,  the  brevity  ot 
wliich  was  designed  to  corresjjond  with  the  impalieno*  of  l'*» 
amlience." — JVote  to  "  Thf  Mbot."     JVew  Edit 
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Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air,' 
Ajid  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
WTiich  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


ilTarmion. 


DTl'RODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SECOND. 


TO  THE 

REV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.M. 

Ashe.itiel,  Ettrick  Forest. 
The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 
Where  flourish'd  once  a  forest  fair," 
Wlien  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined, 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  Thorn — perchance  whose,  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  yeai's, 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Yon  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
Tlie  changes  of  his  parent  dell,' 
Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now, 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough ; 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak, 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock, 
And  through  the  foliage  show'd  his  head. 
With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red  ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountaui  sprung, 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung. 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook, 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook  1 

"  Here,  in  my  shade,"  metliinks  he'd  say, 
"  The  mighty  stag  at  noon-tide  lay : 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  g.ame 
(Tlie  neigliboring  dingle  bears  his  name). 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  liowl ; 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set, 
!  is  tusks  upon  ray  stem  would  whet ; 

'  MS  — "  Slow  they  rollM  forth  upon  the  air." 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 

'  "The  second  epistle  opens  again  with  'oh.ineeand  chan<re;' 
•  nt  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mode  in  wliioli  it  is  introduced 
(I  new  and  poetical.  The  comparison  of  Ettrick  Forest,  now 
(pen  and  naked,  with  the  state  in  which  it  once  was — covered 
"'ith  wood,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  royal  hunt,  and  the  refuge 
of  daring  ontlrws — leads  the  poet  to  imagine  an  ancient  thorn 
lifted  with  the  powers  of  reason,  and  relating  the  various 
icenes  which  it  has  witnessed  during  a  peiiod  of  three  hundred 
jjars.  A  melancholy  train  of  fancy  is  naturally  encouraged 
ibe  idea." — Muiit/Uy  Heview. 


Wliile  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good, 
Have  bounded  by,  tlu-ough  gay  green-wooi 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's'  riven  tower, 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power : 
A  thousand  vassals  muster'd  round. 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hoiinJ 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent. 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk, 
And  falc'nera  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 
And  foresters,  in  green-wood  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gazehounds  grim. 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's"  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey, 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain. 
As  fast  the  gallant  greyhoimds  strain ; 
Wliistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below ; 
WHiile  all  the  rocking  liills  reply. 
To  hoof-clang,  hotmd,  and  hunter's  qy, 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely." 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow' 
But  not  more  blithe  than  silvan  court, 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean  our  game, 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriott,  was  the  same. 
Rcmember'st  thou  my  greyhounds  true  1 
O'^  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew, 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 
In  Classic  and  in  Gothic  lore : 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene, 
And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along, 
But  ha<l  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill !' 
No  longer,  fi-om  thy  mountains  dun, 

*  Mountain-ash. 

MS. — "  How  broad  the  ash  his  shadows  flang. 
How  to  the  rock  the  rowan  clong." 
6  See  Notes  to  the  Lay  of  the  I  ast  Minstrel. 

•  Slowhound. 

'  Tlie  Tale  of  the  Outlaw  Murray,  who  held  ont  Newark 
Ca-stle  and  El  trick  Forest  against  the  King,  may  be  fonnd  in 
the  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i.  In  the  Macfariane  MS.,  amon| 
otlver  causes  of  James  the  Fifth's  charter  to  the  burgh  of  Sel- 
kirk, is  mentioned,  that  the  citizens  assisted  him  to  snppreM 
this  dangerous  outlaw. 

"  A  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bueclench  on  the  Yarrow,  io  E> 
trick  Forest.     See  Notes  to  the  Lay  of  the  Tiast  Minstrol 
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The  ytoman  hears  the  -well-kno^^Ti  gun, 
And  while  his  houest  heart  glows  warm, 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm, 
Romid  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills, 
And  drinks,  "  Tlie  Chieftain  of  the  Hills !" 
Ni  fauy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers, 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 
Bj  moonlight  dance  on  Carterhangh ; 
No  youthful  Baron's  left  to  grace 
ITie  Forest-Sheriff's  lonely  chase. 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  majesty  of  Oberon ;' 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace  ;" 
Tliough  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere  given, 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  Heaven, 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  tlie  widow's  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick  that  lady's  step  to  hear ; 
At  noontide  she  exjiects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel, 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphans'  meal ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread, 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair, — which  hills  so  closely  bind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 
Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil, 
Till  all  liis  eddying  currents  boil, — 
Her  long-descended  lord'  is  gone, 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  raucl:  I  miss  those  sportive  boys,* 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speecli,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight 
They  press'd  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
Wlien,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  call'd  his  rampartp,  lioly  ground  !* 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak; 
A.nd  1  I'.ave  smiled,  to  feel  my  clieek, 
Despite  t}     difference  of  our  years. 
Return  agam  the  glow  of  thehs. 
All,  happy  boys  !  such  feelings  pure, 
rhey  will  not  cannot,  long  endure ; 

Mr.  Marriott  was  eove--ior  to  the  vonng  nobleman  here 
t  ided  to  Oeor^e  Henry,  Lord  Scott,  son  to  Charles.  Earl  of 
D^'keith  (aflerwards  Uu^s  of  Bncelench  and  (Ineensberry), 
hit  I  who  died  early  it  1808. — See  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  iii. 
in..  59-61. 

'  The  four  next  lines  on  Harriet,  Cotintess  of  Dalkeith,  af- 
ffirwards  Duchess  of  Bncelench,  were  not  in  the  original  MS. 

'  The  late  Alexander  Priiigle,  Esq.,  of  Whytbank — whose 
Kautiful  seat  of  the  Yair  stands  on  the  Tweed,  about  two 
•lies  helow  A  ■hestiel,  the  then  residence  of  the  poet. 

'  The  auns  i    Mr   Pringle  of  Whytbank. 


Condemn'd  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide, 

You  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 

For  Fate  .shall  tlirust  you  from  the  shore, 

And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar.' 

Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 

Of  the  lone  mountain  and  the  rill ; 

For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  vnll  come, 

Wlien  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb, 

And  you  will  tliink  right  frequently, 

But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 

On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent 

Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent. 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Sometlung,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain; 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  tliis  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest, 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress' d. 
'Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  raeiital  broils , 
But.  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  smaU  voice  is  often  lieard, 
Wltispering  a  mmgled  sentiment, 
'Twixt 'resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  St  Mary's  silent  lake ;'' 
Thou   know'st   it   well, — por   fen,   nor 

sedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge  ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  moimtaius  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand* 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue, 
Eacli  hills  huge  outline  you  may  view ;• 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine 
Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power, 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hoiu" : 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy, 
"^"liere  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell, 
Where   swain,   or   woodman   lone,   might 

dwell ; 
There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess, 

5  There  is,  on  a  high  monntainons  ridge  above  the  tuna  • 

Ashestiel,  a  fosse  called  Wallace's  Trench. 

8  MS. — "  And  youth  shall  ply  the  sail  and  aat.' 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

e  MS.-  "  At  once  upon  the   {  *''*"'  {  brink ; 
'  silner  ' 

And  jnst  a  line  of  pebbly  sand." 

»  MS. — "  Far  traced  upon  the  lake  yon  view 

The  hills'   ^  ^^'^  l  sides  and  8ombn»  h.«  •' 
'  bajR  ' 
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You  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 

A.nd  silen(^e  aids — though  the  steep  hills 

Semi  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 

In  siunraer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep, 

The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 

Yf)ur  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 

So  stUly  is  the  solitude. 

Naught  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  Wfll  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 
F  )r  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low,' 
Yet  stOl,  benea  tli  the  hallow'd  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  liis  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid, 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions'  strife,* 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life, 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell, 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage, 
Where  Milton  loug'd  to  spend  his  age.' 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  settuig  day, 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay  ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side. 
To  say,  "Tlius  pleasures  fode  away; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  d^cay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray ;" 
Tlieii  gaze  on  Dryliope's  ruined  tow<»r. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  failed  Flower: 
And  when  that  mountain-soimd  I  heard, 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared, 
Tlie  -listant  rustling  of  his  wings, 
As  up  liis  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
'Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  liis  terrors  rave. 
To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave; 
'Hint  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust  / 
On  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines — 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines) — 
Tlience  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar. 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore ; 
.\]\i\  maik  tho  wild-swans  mount  the  gale, 
Siiread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  «ail,' 
And  ever  stoop  again  to  lave 
Tlieir  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave  ; 
Tliun,  when  against  the  driving  hail 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail, 

I  Hpp  Apppiidix,  Note  X 
1  "  A  few  of  the  liiius  wliicli  follow  hreatlip  as  true  a  spirit   i 
»f  pea 'e  an<l  rppose,  as  even  the  sini[)le  strains  of  our  "ener^ 
»hli;  Wiilton." — Monthly  Review. 

3  "  And  may  at  la.st  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitafte 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  "pell 
Of  evory  star  that  heaven  doth  show. 


Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire, 

And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire ; 

There  pontler  o'er  some  mystic  lay, 

Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway,* 

An<l,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 

1  heard  unearthly  voices  speak. 

And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  was  come 

Tf>  claim  again  his  ancient  home  1 

And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range, 

To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange, 

Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clear'd,' 

And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  life 
(lliough  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife). 
Something  most  matchless  good  and  wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice  ; 
And  deem  each  hour  to  nnising  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Yet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease, 
Such  peaceful  sohtudes  displease: 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war  : 
And  rhy  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene. 
Like   that   which  frowns  round  dark  Jioch 

skeTie.* 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven, 
Dark  mists  infect  the  siunmer  heaven ; 
Tlirough  the  rude  barriers  of  tJie  lake, 
Away  its  hiuTving  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  bel()W, 
Diving,  as  if  condenin'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cav. , 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell 
And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  k(  n 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den. 
Where  (Uu'p,  dee|)  down,  and  lar  within. 
Toil.M  with  the  rocks  the  roarhig  linn; 
Tlien,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave, 
And  wheedling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 

And  every  her'i  thai  sips  the  dew  ; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 

To  sonietliinf;  like  prophetic  strain." 

II  Petnerttg 
*  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

■  MS.—"  Spread  through  hroad  mist  their  snowjr  talL" 
«  MS.—"  Till  fancy  wild  had  all  her  .w^v." 
'  MS. — "  Tm  Irom  tne  lasn  my  brain  I  cieai**!,' 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  Z 
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Wliite  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray  ; 

Drives  dowu  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

And  one  would  still  adjust  her  Tail, 

Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale. 

Marriott,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung, 

Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 

To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung :' 

Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy  ; 

Then  Ust  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 

Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 

Of  this  mysterious  Man  of  Woe. 

Hor  fair  tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 

Light  was  each  simple  Ixisom  there, 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share, — 

The  Abbess,  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

in  a  r  m  i  0  n . 

in. 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood, 

CANTO  SECOND, 

But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 

2rte   <S:onbent. 

Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 

Fan-  too  she  wa.*,  and  kind  had  been 

I. 

As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 

The  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke, 

For  ner  a  timid  lorer  sigh, 

Round  Norham  Castle  roU'd, 

Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 

When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke. 

Love,  to  her  ear,  was  Ijut  a  name, 

With  hghtniug-flash  and  thunder-stroke, 

Combined  with  vanity  and  shame ; 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 

Her  hopes,  her  foars,  her  joys,  were  all 

It  curl'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze, 

Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 

For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach, 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong. 

Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 

Where,  from  high  Wliitby's  cloister'd  pile,' 

And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 

Bound  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle,» 

To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 

For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower,* 

Cpon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side, 

To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower , 

And  boimded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  auaint, 

.As  she  were  dancing  home  ; 

She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint. 

The  merry  seamen  laugh'd  to  see 

And  gave  the  rehc-.shrine  of  cost 

Their  gallant  sliip  so  lustily 

With  ivory  and  gems  emboss' d. 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 

Tlie  poor  her  Convent's  bounty  blest. 

Much  joy'd  they  m  their  honor'd  freight ; 

The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 

For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 

The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 

IV. 

With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 

Reform'd  on  Benedictine  school ; 

11. 

Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare, 

'Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids. 

Vigils,  and  penitence  austere, 

Like  birds  escaped  to  green-wood  shades. 

Had  early  quench'd  the  light  of  ycuth. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage, 

But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth ; 

How  timid,  and  how  curious  too. 

Though  vam  of  her  religious  sway. 

For  aU  to  then,  was  strange  and  new, 

She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey, 

A.nd  aU  the  common  sigkts  they  vie^v, 

Yet  nothmg  stern  was  she  in  cell, 

Their  wonderment  eng;age. 

And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 

One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail 

Sad  Tfas  this  voyage  to  the  dame : 

With  many  a  benedirite ; 

Sumrnon'd  to  Lindisfarne,  she  came, 

One  at  the  rippling  surge  gTew  pale, 

Tliere,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old. 

And  would  for  terror  pray  ; 

And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 

Then  shriek'd,  bt^cause  the  sea-dog,  nigh. 

A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 

His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

For  inquisition  stern  and  strict. 

1  See  various  ballads  by  Mr.  Marriott,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the 

<  MS. — ''     rioas  she  that  gave  lier  ample  dowei 

Border  Minstrelsy. 

■  Twas  she,  with  carving  rare  and  qattlnt. 

>  See  Aji,«naii,  Note  2  A.             '  Ibid,  Note  2  B. 

Who  deck'd  the  cliapel  of  the  saint  '• 
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On  two  apostates  from  the  faitli. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Naught  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair ; 
As  yet  a  mvice  unprofess'd. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'd. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  defid. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonor'd  fled. 
Her  kinsman  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land  : 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now, 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  slu-oud,  witlain  Saint  Hilda's  gloom, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither'd  bloom. 

VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  tprow, 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  below ; 
Nay,  seem'd,  so  lix'd  lier  look  ami  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all — 
Far  other  scenes  her  thoughts  recall, — 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare, 
Nor  waves,  nor  breezes  murmiu-'d  there ; 
There  saw  slie,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand, 
To  liide  it  till  the  jackals  come, 

To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. 

See  what  a  woful  look  was  given, 

Ap  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  1     — 

VII. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd — 

These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast ; 

Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told, 

That  he,  m  fury  uncontroll'd, 

Tlie  shaggy  nior'\rch  of  the  w(H)d, 

Before  a  virgin,  lair  and  good. 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  the  human  frame, 

Oft  put  the  hon's  rage  to  shame ; 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 

Had  practised  with  their  bov^i  and  knife, 

Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 

ThiB  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  Hy 

Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

VIIL 
And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  lialls,  successive  rise, 
And  catch  th »,  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay 
And  Tyneraouth's  priory  and  bay  ; 
They  mark'd,  amid  h^r  trees,  the  hall 


Of  lofty  Seaton-I>:>laval , 

They  saw  the  Blythe  r.nd  Wansbeck  floods 

Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods ; 

They  pass'd  the  tower  of  Widderington,' 

Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son ; 

At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 

To  the  good  Saint  who  own'd  the  cell ; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim. 

And  Warkwvirth,  proud  of  Percy's  name  ; 

And  next,^they  cross  d  themselves,  to  hear 

The  wliitenin^  breakers  sound  so  near, 

Wliere,  boiling  tiirough  the  rocks,  they  roar, 

On  Dunstanborough's  cavern'd  slwre  ; 

Thy  tower,   proud    Bamborough,  inark'd    th*>^ 

there. 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 
From  its  tall  rock  look  grmily  down. 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown ; 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away 
And  reach'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain, 
And  girdled  m  the  Saint's  domain : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  contment  to  isle; 
Drv-shod.  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day, 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way , 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface. 
Of  staves  and  sandaU'd  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  gaUey  Sew, 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  walls. 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pilb 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 


In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd, 
Witli  massive  arches  broad  and  rotmd, 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 

By  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk, 

The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  aa  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  yea's  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pde. 
Rebuililed  in  a  later  style. 

Bee  the  notes  on  Chevv  f'hate. — Perct'»  /iU'fiiM 
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Show'd  wbere  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been ; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  moulder'd  in  liis  niche  the  saint, 
And  1  ounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood, 
Take  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

*        XL 
Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong. 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song. 
And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wintl. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  slirill,  combined. 

And  made  harmonious  close ; 
Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Half-drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar, 

According  chorus  rose : 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  relics  there. 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
had,  as  they  caught  the  somids  on  air. 

They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood 

To  hide  the  bark  to  land ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood. 
And  bless'd  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 
( luppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  Convent  banquet  made : 

All  through  the  holy  dome. 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery, 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unliallow'd  eye, 

The  stranger  sisters  roam : 
Till  feU  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew. 
For  there,  even  summer  night  is  cliiU. 
Tlien,  having  stray'd  and  gazed  their  fill. 

They  closed  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay'd  to  paint 
Tlie  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honor  is  their  own. 

XIII. 

Then  Wliitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ;' 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 


8<M  Appendix,  N  -te  2  C. 
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And  monks  cry,  "  Fye  upon  your  nanio  I 
In  wratli,  for  loss  of  silvan  game. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." — 
"  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year, 
Wliile  laboring  on  our  harbor-pier, 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent-ceU 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled ;» 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

TVTien  holy  Hilda  pray'd ; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound, 
Tlieir  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail,' 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint. 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint, 

XIV. 
Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  faiV 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
His  body's  resting-place,  jf  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told ;' 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  biu^u'd  their  pilb, 
Tlie  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle  ; 
O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bor« 

They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose ; 
But  though,  ahve,  he  loved  it  well. 

Not  there  his  relics  might  repose ; 
For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 

In  his  stone-coffin  forth  he  rides, 

A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides. 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides, 
Dc)wnward  to  Tihnouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there, 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair; 
Chester-le-Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
HLs  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  tlie  Wear  ; 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wonclrous  grace. 

XV.  • 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare  1 

Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  hen 


9  See  Appendix.  Note  2  E 
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(Although  with  them  they  led 

Some  vague  tr:.  lition  go. 

flalwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale, 

Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 

And  Lodon's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail, 

Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 

And  tlie  bold  men  of  Teviottlale), 

Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

Before  his  standard  fled.* 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 

'Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign. 

Victim  and  executioner 

Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  tlie  Dane, 

Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 

And  turn'd  the  Conqueror  back  again,' 

In  low  tlark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 

When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 

From  tlie  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung; 
The  grave-stones  rudely  sculprared  o'er, 

He  came  to  waste  Nor thimaber land. 

Half  sunk  m  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 

XVI. 

Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 

But  fiiin  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn 

The  mildew-drops  fell  one  by  one. 

If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfarne, 

With  tuikling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 

Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 

A  cresset,"  m  an  fron  chain,' 

The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name  :* 

Wliich  served  to  light  this  drear  domain, 

Such  tales  had  Wliitby's  fishers  told. 

With  damp  and  darkness  seem'd  to  strive, 

And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold, 

As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  ahve ; 

And  hear  liis  anvil  sound  ; 

And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 

A  deaden'd  clang, — a  huge  dim  form. 

The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm* 

And  night  were  closing  round. 

XIX. 

But  tliis,  as  tale  of  idle  fame, 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 

The  nmis  of  Liiidisfanie  disdain. 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three ; 

All  servants  of  Sahit  Benedict, 

XVII. 

The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go, 

On  iron  table  lay  ;* 

Far  different  was  the  scene  of  woe, 

In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 

TVTiere,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 

Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

Coimcil  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray : 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault.. 

The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda's,  there, 

Than  tlie  worst  dmigeon  cell : 

Sat  for  a  space  with  visage  bare, 

Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault, 

Until  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 

In  penitence  to  dwell. 

And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell, 

When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 

The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 

Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess, 

Tliis  den,  whicli,  chilling  every  sense 

By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight. 

Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress,' 

Was  call'd  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

And  slie  with  awe  looks  pale : 

Excluding  air  and  light. 

And  he,  tliat  Ancient  Man,  wjiose  sight 

Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 

Has  long  been  quench'd  by  age's  night, 

A  place  of  burial  for  such  dead. 

Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone. 

As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 

Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace,  is  shown, 

Might  not  be  laid  tJie  church  within. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stern, — 

'Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 

Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  liis  st^de  ; 

WTience  if  so  loud  a  sliriek  were  sent, 

For  sanctity  call'd,  through  the  isle, 

As  reach'd  the  upper  air. 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfarne. 

Tlie  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  said 

Tlie  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

XX. 

Bcmoan'd  their  torments  there. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair. 

But  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 

XVIIL 

Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile, 

Her  sex  a  page's  diess  beUed ; 

Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Tlie  cloak  and  doublet  loosely  tied. 

>  See  Appendix,  Note 2 G.  2  Ibid.  Nole2H.  '  rbid.NoteSI. 

'  MS. — "  Suspended  by  an  iron  chain, 

•  MS. — ••  Si-en  unly  ichr.n  the  gatliering  storm." 

A  cresset  show'd  this   \  '|"''  \  domain." 

See  Apppiiilix.  Note  2  K. 

(  drear  1 

'  Antiane  chande  'er 

e  MS.—"  On  stony  table  lay."     >  See  Appendix,  Note  1  k 
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Obec'ired  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 
Her  cap  down  o'er  her  tace  she  drew ; 

And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 
She  tried  to  liide  the  batlge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 

But,  at  the  Prioress'  conunand, 

\.  Monk  uuditl  the  silken  baud, 
Tliat  tied  her  tresses  fair, 

And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 

Ajid  down  her  slender  form  they  spread. 
In  rmglets  rich  and  rare. 

Constance  de  Beverley  they  know, 

Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud, 

Whom  the  churcli  number'd  with  the  dead, 

For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXI. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair). 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 
That,  but  her  breatliing  did  not  fall, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  Ufe,  was  there ; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair.' 

XXII. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  sotil. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control, 
Beca,use  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  imjjort  of  liis  deed ; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires' 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires.    • 

1  "  The  picture  of  Constance  before  her  judges,  though  more 
labored  than  that  of  the  voyage  of  the  Lady  Abbess,  is  not, 
Lo  our  taste,  so  pleiusing  ;  though  it  hjis  beauty  of  a  kind  fully 
»i  popular." — Jeffrky. 

"  1  sent  for  '  Marmion,'  because  it  oci;urred  to  me  there 
night  -^  a  resemblance  between  part  of "  Parisina,'  and  a  sim- 
lar  scene  in  the  second  canto  of  '  Marmion.'     I  fear  there  is, 

hough  1  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  could  hardly  wish  to 
Ejiiate  t  lat  which  is  inimitable.  I  wish  you  would  a-sk  Mr. 
SifTord  whether  I  o  ight  to  say  any  thing  upon  it.  I  had  com- 
pleted the  sto.'>  ot  the  passage  from  Gibbon,  which  indeed 
leads  to  a  like  scene  naturally,  without  a  thought  of  the  kind  ; 
.'Tit  it  comes  upon  me  not  very  comfortably." — L,ord  Byron 

y  Mr.  Murray    Feb.  3,  1816. — Compare : 

"  .  .  .  Parisina's  fatal  charms 
Again  attracted  e\ery  eye — 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doo  n'd  to  diet 
Phe  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still. 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill ; 
9tt  eyes  aiunoved,  but  full  and  wide. 


Such  tools  the  Tempter  ever  need« 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them  no  visiun'd  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haimt, 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base, 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 
Tliis  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl, 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  KcwL 
His  body  on  the  door  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  Uko  hound  beneath  the  bieli ; 
WhUe  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  ■without  a  tear 

XXIII. 

Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak ! 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tail ; 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid, 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread  : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress, 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless ; 
Wlio,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch : 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam, 
The  dark -red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display'd, 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid 

XXIV. 

These  executioners  were  chose. 

As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes, 

And  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 

Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 

Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  efface 

Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain  ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  wdl, 

Not  once  had  turn'd  to  either  side- 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose, 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood  ; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gather'd  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  lair  lid. 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear ! 
And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 
Such  drops  could  fall  from  iiuman  eyes. 
To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  aote 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 
Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone." 

Byron's  Works,  vol.  x   p.  171. 
9  In  some  recent  editions  this  word    had  been   erronenti 
printed  "  inspires."     The  MS.  has  tha  correct  lire, 
"  One  whose  brnte-feeliug  ne'er  atpiret  " 
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Such  men  the  Church  selected  still. 
As  either  joy 'J  li  dohig  ill, 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain, 
If,  in  hei  cause,  they  wrestled  dowr 
Feelings  their  natm'e  stiove  to  own. 
By  strange    device  were  they  brought 

there 
TJie}  kraw  not  ho»  ,  nor  knew  not  where 

XXV. 

AjvJ  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose,  ■• 

la  speak  the  Chapter's  doom, 

3n  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose", 
Alive,  within  the  tomb  ;' 

But  stopp'd,  because  that  woful  Maid, 

Gathermg  her  powers,  to  speak  essay'd. 

Twice  she  essay'd,  and  twice  in  vain ; 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain  ; 

Naught  but  imperfect  nuu'murs  slip 

From  her  convulsed  aiul  quivering  lip; 
'Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 
You  seem'd  to  hear  a  (.listant  rill — 

'Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls  ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  sm-ge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear, 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 

The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 
And  color  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  flutter'd  streak," 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  Autumn's  stormy  sky ; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length, 
titUl  as  she  spoke  she  gatlier'd  strength, 

And  Erm'd  herself  to  bear.' 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  liigh  resolve  and  constancy, 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair.* 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  2  M. 

•  Md. — "  A  feeble  and  a  flutter'd  streak, 

Like  tfiat  with  wliicli  ilie  mornings  break 
Ir.  Autumn'9  8ol)pr  sky." 
'  "  Mr.  S.  has  judioionsly  combined  the  liorrors  of  the  pun- 
jhioert  with  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  tlie  offender,  so  as  to 
yeigii  n  thi  interest  which  the  situation  itself  must  necessarily 
xnite ;  and  the  struggle  of  Constance  to  speak,  before  the 
fetal  sentence,  is  finely  painted." — JMonlkly  Review. 

*  M8. — "  And  mann'd  herself  to  bear. 

It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  see 
Such  hipb  resolve  Hnd  constancy. 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair  ; 
L:lkc  Siimmir's  dew  her  accents  fell, 
But  dreadful  was  her  tale  to  tell." 

*  M9  -     '  I  speak  not  now  to  sue  for  grace. 

For  well  I  know  one  minute's  space 
Yonr  mercy  sci  rce  would  grant 
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"  I  speali  not  to  implore  your  grace,' 
Well  know  I  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue  : 
Nor  do  I  speak  yom-  prayers  tu  gain; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain. 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. — 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  tlu-ee  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave, 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  $lave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Forgot  his  vows,  liis  faith  foreswore, 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. — 

'Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But  (.lid  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

Ne'er  liail  been  read,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  true  betray'd  for  gold. 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 

XXVIII. 
"  The  King  approved  liis  favorite's  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim, 

Wliose  fate  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came, 
Li  mortal  Usts  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  piflyers  are  |*«»^"d, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid 
They  meet  in  mortixl  shock ; 
And,  hark  !  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry, 
Sliout  '  Marmion,  Marniion  !  to  the  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block!' 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide* 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 
Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here? 

Nor  do  I  spoak  your  prayers  to  gain  • 
For  if  my  penance  be  in  vain. 

Your  prayers  1  cannot  want. 
Full  well  i  knew  the  church's  doOm, 
What  time  I  left  a  convent"',  gloom, 

To  fly  with  him  I  loved  : 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave — 
I  forfeiteii.  to  be  a  slave, 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. 

And  faithless  hath  he  proved  ; 
He  saw  anotlur's  face  more  fair, 
He  saw  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 

And  Constance  loved  no  more — 
Loved  her  no  more,  who,  once  Heaven's  bndl 
Now  a  scorn'd  menial  bj  his  side. 

Had  wander'd  Europe  j'er." 
•  M3. — "  Say,  ye  who  preach  the  heavens  aecide 
When  in  the  lists  the  warriors  ride  ' 
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WTien,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith. 

Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones 

Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death, 

Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear  ? 

And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty,' 

How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell, 

Marvel  such  relices  here  should  be." 

niis  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 

Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 

XXXII. 

Taussd,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air . 

Back  from  her  shoulders  stream'd  her  hair 

XXIX. 

The  locks  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 

"  StUl  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid ; 

Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head ;' 

To  Wliitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 

Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high , 

The  liated  match  to  shun. 

Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 

'  Ho !  shifts  she  thus  ?'  Kinjj  Heiu-y  cried, 

Had  givfiu  a  tone  of  prophecy. 

'  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

AppaU'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate ; 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 

With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 

One  way  remain'd — the  King's  command 

Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form. 

Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land : 

And  listen'd  for  the  avenging  storm; 

I  linger'd  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  ; 

For  Clara  and  for  me  : 

No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 

Tlus  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear, 

Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given. 

He  would  to  Wliitby's  shrine  repair. 

Raismg  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : — 

And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

"  Si.ster,  let  thy  sorrows  cease  ;       ^ 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 

Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  !"* 

But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath, 

From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom, 

Whose  cowardice  has  imdone  us  both. 

Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 

XXX. 

SoiTow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 

■'  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells, 

The  butcher-work  that  +here  befell, 

Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells, 

Wlien  they  had,ghded  from  the  cell 

But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 

Of  sm  and  misery. 

Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion.' 

Had  foitime  my  last  hope  betray'd. 

XXXIIT. 

This  packet,  to  the  King  convey'd, 

An  htmdred  windmg  steps  convey 

Had  gi Ten  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 

That  conclave  to  the  upper  day  ;* 

Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 

But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  au. 

Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 

They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair 

For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  : 

And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 

With  speed  their  upward  way  they  tako 

It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make), 

And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 

XXXI. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on : 

"  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  Uving  tomb, 

Even  ui  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone,* 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  ! 

They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 

If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake 

And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toU 

Full  soon  such  vengeance  wiU  he  take. 

For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 

Tiiat  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 

Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 

H'ld  ratl.1?  been  your  guest  again. 

Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung ; 

Bclund,  a  ..  arker  hour  ascends ! 

To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roll'd, 

The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends, 

His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told. 

Tlie  ire  of  a  despotic  King 

The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  liis  head. 

Rides  forth  up'  n  destruction's  wing ; 

But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said ; 

Then  shall  thtse  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep, 

So  far  was  heard  the  miglity  knell. 

Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep ; 

The  stag  sprung  up  on  Clieviot  Fell, 

I  Tlie  MS.  adds — "  His  schemes  reveal'd,  his  honor  gone." 

'  MS. — "  From  that  dark  penance  vault  to  day." 

MS. — "  And,  witless  of  priests'  cruelty." 

•  MS. — "  That  night  amid  the  vesper's  swell. 

'  MS.—"  Stared  up  \  ^P'""S     <  from  her  head." 

They  thought  they  heard  Coiistantia't  ydl 

(  uncurling  ' 

And  bade  the  mighty  bell  to  toll, 

•  S«e  Note  2  M  or  Stanza  xxv.  ante,  p.  103 

For  welfare  of  a  passing  soul." 
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Spread  his  broad  no8trils  to  the  wind. 

.    To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 

Listed  before,  aside,  belii/id, 

For  many  an  error  of  the  mu?e. 

Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the  hind, 

Oft  hast  thou  said,  "  If,  still  misspent, 

And  quaked  among  the  raountaui  fern, 

Thit^e  hours  to  poetry  are  lent,* 

To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stern.' 

Go,  and  to  tame  thy  wandering  coiu-se, 

Quaff  from  the  foimtain  at  the  source  ; 

Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb 

Innnortal  laurels  ever  bloom  : 

HI  a  r  mi  0  n 

Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 

StUl  from  the  grave  then  voice  is  hejird ; 

From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they  show'd, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  THIRD. 

Choose  honor'd  guide  and  practised  road ; 

Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 

TO 

With  harjjcrs  rude  of  barbarous  days. 

WILLIAM   ERSKINE,    ESa.» 

"  Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time* 

Ashestiel,  Ettrick  ForeU. 

Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 

Like  April  morniag  clouds,  that  pass. 

Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 

With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass, 

For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  ? 

And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow. 

Wliat !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 

Life's  checker'd  scene  uf  joy  and  sorrow ; 

When  valor  bleeds  for  hberty  ? — 

Like  stretonlet  of  the  mountain  north. 

Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time, 

Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 

When,  with  unrivaU'd  Ught  sublime, — 

Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 

Thoua;h  martial  Austria,  and  tliou!2;h  all 

And  ahuost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 

The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 

Like  breezes  of  the  autmnn  day, 

Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes, — 

Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away, 

The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose  I 

And  ever  swells  again  as  fast, 

Thou  couldst  not  five  to  see  her  beam 

"When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 

Forever  quench'd  in  Jena's  stream. 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  tlieme 

Lamented  Chief! — it  was  not  given 

FUts,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 

To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, . 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 

And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 

Of  Light  and  Shade's  inconstant  race; 

Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 

Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 

Laniented  Chief! — not  thine  the  power, 

Weaving  its  maze  irreguhir ; 

To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 

And  pleased,  we  hsten  as  the  breeze 

When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 

He£»ees  its  wild  sigh  through  Autunm  trees ; 

And  snatch'd  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield  1 

Tlien,  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale. 

Valor  and  skill  'twas  tliine  to  trj-. 

Flow  on,  flow  unconnned,  my  Tale  ! 

And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 

lU  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell 

The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 

I  love  tlie  Ucense  all  too  well, 

For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven, 

In  sounds  now  lowlv,  and  now  strong. 

And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 

To  raise  the  desultory  song  'i — ' 

Thy  land's,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel, 

Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  cliune, 

And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 

Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rliyme 

On  thee  relentmg  Heaven  bestows 

•  "The  sound  ofllie  knrll  iliai  was  rniiu'  for  the  parting  soul 

Hay  Donaldson,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Siott  coitncatef  t»ri 

if  \.t»  victim  of  seiluction,  is  descriljLiI  uilli  jjreat   force  and 

ral  paragraphs. — En. 

Hilemnity." — Jbffp.ey. 

3  MS. — "  \Vi»'   sound  now  lowly,  and  now  higher, 

trr(!gular  to  wake  the  lyre." 

"  The  whole  of  this  trial  and  doom  presents  a  lii^li-wron^ht 

<  MS.—"  Thine  hours  to  Uirift/rx.i  rinjmt  are  lent   ' 

Kene  of  horror,  which,  at  the  close,  rises  alniusl  to  too  great  a 

•'■  MS. — "  Dost  thou  not  deem  our  later  day 

pitch."— •■■c«^•<  Mag.,  March,  1808. 

Yields  topic  meet  I'or  classic  lay  f 

2  WilliaTi    Erskine,   Esq.,  advocate.   Sheriff-depute  of  the 

Hast  thou  no  elegiac  tone 

Urkneys,  hecime  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  by  the  title 

To  join  that  universal  moan, 

o(  F.ord  Kinnedder.  and  died   at  Edinburgh  in  August,  IHSSJ. 

Which  mingled  with  the  battle's  yell, 

He  had  heen  from  earl v  youth  the  most  intimate  of  tlie  Poet's 

Where  venera')le  Brunswick  fell  V  - 

frif^nU,  and  his  chief  confidsnt  and  adviser  as  to  all   literary 

What  I  not  a  verse,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 

fn.Xi"*'      See  ?  >H>lice  ol  Ins  lile  an<l  cliaracter  by  the  late  Mr. 

When  valor  I  leeds  for  liberty  ?" 
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For  houor'd  life  an  liouor'd  clode ;' 

Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 

Ajid  ^  hen  re\  olves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  liuur  of  Germany's  revenge, 

Deem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again." 

Wh.in,  breathing  fiuy  for  lier  saka, 

Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wro'igmg. 

Some  new  Armiuius  shall  awake, 

With  praises  not  to  me  belonguig. 

Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 

In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  poweis, 

To  whet  hii  sword  on  ISrunswick's  tomb.' 

Wouldst  thou  engage  my  tliriftless  hours. 

But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd 

"  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero^  teach, 

That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 

Dauntless  m  dmigeon  as  on  breach : 

Wliich  warps  not  less  the  passive  niiiid, 

Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore, 

Its  source  conceal'd  or  unde%ied ;                  « 

The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar : 

Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  bhth 

Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 

Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth, 

Its  votaries  to  the  shatter'd  walls. 

One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers, 

Which  the  grim  Turk,  besmear'd  with  blood, 

And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours ; 

Against  the  Livincible  made  good  ; 

Or  whether  litlier  term'd  the  sway 

Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could  wake 

Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  ? 

The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 

Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confest 

When  stubborn  Russ,  and  metal'd  Swede, 

Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 

On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd ; 

And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 

Or  that,  where  Vengeance  and  Afiiight 

While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain.* 

Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 

Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why, 

"Who  snatch'd,  on  Alexandria's  sand, 

Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 

The  conqueror's  wreatli,  with  dying  hand.* 

He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 

The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale. 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 

Content  to  rear  his  whiten'd  wall 

Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line, 

Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  ? 

And  emulate  the  notes  that  wrung 

He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 

From  the  wUd  harp,  which  silent  hung 

The  white  saU  ghding  by  the  tree. 

By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 

Or  see  yon  weatherbeaten  hind, 

Till  twice  an  huniired  years  r(jll'd  o'er ; 

Wliose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 

When  she,  the  bold  Enchantress,'  came, 

Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 

With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame  I 

His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak  ; 

i^'rom  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure, 

Through  England's  lauglung  meads  he  goes, 

And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure, 

And  England's  wealth  around  him  flow»* 

Tdl  Avon  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 

Ask,  if  it  would  content  liini  well, 

With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 

At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  dwell. 

I  MS. — "  For  honor'd  life  an  hotior'd  close — 

memorial  of  her  thankfulness.     And  about  the  same  time  thi 

The  Lioon  which  fallinj;  heroes  crave, 

Marchioness  of  Abercom  expresses  the  delight  with  which  both 

A  soldier's  death,  a  warrior's  grave. 

she  and  her  lord  liad  read  the  generous  verses  on  Pitt  and  Fci 

Or  if,  with  more  exulting  swell. 

in  another  of  those  epistles." — Life  of  Scott,  vol.  iii.  p.  9 

Of  coni[uering  chiefs  thoii  lov'st  to  tell. 

3  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

Give  to  the  harp  an  unheard  strain. 

4  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 

And  sing  the  trinm|)hs  of  the  main — 

^  Joanna  Baillie. 

Of  him  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach. 

8  "  As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breafh. 

Dauntless  on  Acre's  bloody  breach. 

Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 

And    »correr  of  tyrannic  power, 

The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length. 

As  d.  intless  in  the  Temple's  tower: 

Grows  with  his  growtli,  and  strengthens  with  his  stren^ 

Mike  to  him.  the  sea,  the  shore. 

So,  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame. 

The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar. 

The  Mind's  disease,  its  Ruling  Passion,  came; 

The  general's  eye,  the  pilot's  art. 

Each  vital  humor  which  should  feed  the  whole 

The  soldier's  arm,  the  sailor's  heart. 

Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul 

Or  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine,"  &:. 

Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head. 

'   '  Scotl  seems  to  have  communicated  fragments  of  the  poem 

As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  sjiread. 

(ery  freely  during  the  whole  of  its  progress.     As  early   as  the 

Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art. 

tZd  February,  IRO?,  I  find   Mrs.  Hayman  acknowledging,  in 

And  pours  it  all  npoo  the  peccant  part. 

iie  name  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 

"  Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurse  ; 

^ntroduolion  to  Canto  III.,  in  which  occurs  the  tribute  to  her 

Wit,  Spirit,  Faculties,  but  make  it  worse  ; 

royal    highness's    heroic    father,    mortally    wounded    the   year 

Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power ; 

before  at  Jena — a  tribute  so  grateful   to   her  feelings  that  she 

As  Heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour,"  &o 

ersplf  shortly   after  soni   the   iioei   in  fle^'au'  silver  Vvwe  as  a 
14 

Pope's  Kssav  on  Man. — R» 
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Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen, 
A.nd  spires  and  forests  intervene, 
Ajid  tlie  neat  cottage  peeps  between? 
No  I  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range : 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
^jnnevis  gray,  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  child, 
Rude  though  th^y  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time  ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  Line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  tliat  mountain  tower, 
Wliich  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour.' 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along. 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim'd  homage  from  a  sheplierd's  reed ; 
Yet  was  poetic  mipulse  given, 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled ; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveUest  green ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew,' 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  orawl 
Up  th^  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 
I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  aU  its  round  survey "d ; 
And  still  I  thought  that  sliatter'd  tower' 
The  mightiest  work  of  hmnan  power  : 
And  marveU'd  as  tlie  aged  liiud 
With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd  my  mind. 
Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'tl  their  horse. 
Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 
Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue. 
And,  liome  returning,  fill'd  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl.* 
Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang, 
The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang ; 
Metliuught  grim  features,  seam'd  with  scare. 
Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bai"s, " 

M  3. — "  The  lonely  hill,  the  rocky  tower. 

That  caught  attention's  wakening  hour. 
MS. — "  Recesses  where  the  wuudbinf  grew." 
>  Smailholni    Tower,    in     Berwicksliire,    the    scene   of   the 
•  ulhor's  infancy,  is  sitaated  about  two  initea  iron)  Uryburgh 
►ol)L'y. 
*  The  two  next  couplets  are  not  in  the  MS. 
M3.— "  While  still  willi  mimic  hosts  of  shells, 
Again  my  sport  the  combat  tells — 
Onwaril  the  Suoltish  Lion  bore, 
The  scatter'd  Southron  fled  belore." 


And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirtli. 

Of  lovers'  slights,  of  lathes' .charms, 

Of  witches"  speUs,  of  warriors'  arms : 

Of  patriot  battles,  ''on  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold ' 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 

Wlien,  j^ouring  from  their  Highlana  jeight, 

The  Sotti.^h  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretcli'd  at  length  upon  the  floor.* 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 

Tlie  miniic  ranks  of  war  display'd  ; 

And  onwiird  stiU  the  Scottish  Lion  bore. 

And  stiU  the  scatter'd  Soutlu-on  fled  before  * 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face, 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire ! 
From  the  thatch'd  man-sion's  gray-hair'd  Sira 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood  ; 
Whose  eye,  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been ; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbors  sought. 
Content  with  equity  uubought  f 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
Wliose  life  and  manners  well  could  pairt 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ;° 
Alas !  whose  speed)  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  lude  and  timeless  joke  ■ 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-wiU'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  caress'd. 

For  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
Tlie  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay — On  the  wild  liill 
Let  tlie  wOd  heath-bell  flourish  still; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vuie, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  luitrimni'd  the  eglantine : 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay — Since  oft  thy  praLsf 
Hath  given  fresli  vigor  to  my  lays ; 
Smce  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 

•  See  notes  on  The  Kve  of  Si.  John. 
•  '  Robert  Scott  of  Sandyknows,  llie  graiydfather  of  the  Poel 

6  Upon  revising  the   I'oem,  it  seems  proper  to  n-"ntion  thai 
the  lines, 

"Whose  (loom  discording  neiglibors  sought.. 
Content  with  riiuily  unhonglit:" 
have  been  unconsciously  borroweil  from  a  passage  In  Dryden' 
beautiful  epistle  to  John  Driden  of  Chesterton. — 'ISOS,     J^Tott 
to  Second  Edit. 

8  MS. — "  The  stndent,  gentleman,  and  saint." 

The  reverend  gentleman  alluded  to  'vas  Mr.  John  Miriia 
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My  flatten'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line ; 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend, 
And  La  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wUd  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrain'd,  my  Tale  1 


m  a  rm  i  0  n 


CANTO    THIRD. 


Sri)e  ^ostel,   or   £nn. 

I. 

The  livelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode: 
The  mountain  path  the  Palmer  sliow'd. 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill, 
rhey  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  Merse  foray  era  were  abmad. 
Who,  fired  witli  hate  and  thirst  of  prey, 
Had  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampUng  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  taU  cUff,  the  deer  look'd  down ; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  liis  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose ; 
Sprung  fijjm  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began. 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan. 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  pass'd  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammermoor ;' 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way. 
Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Old  Gifford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay.' 

IL 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower, 

To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 

T'j  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone ; 

His  cautious  dame,  m  bower  alone, 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclo?e. 

So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  placed. 
Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rein : 


mister  of  Mertoun,  in  which  parish  Smailholm  Tower  is  sdt- 
IBted. 

1  MS.     "  They  might  not  choose  the  easier  road. 

For  many  a  forayer  was  abroad." 

2  See  Wotes   to  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor."      Waverley 
iTovels.  vols.  xiii.  and  xir 


Tb  e  village  inn  seem'd  large,  though  rude  * 
Ite  cheerful  fire  and  heai'ty  food 
Might  well  reheve  his  train. 
Dow?  I  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sjrung, 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung  : 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamor  fills  the  hall ; 
Weighuig  the  labor  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

in. 

Soon,  by  the  cldnmey's  meiry  blaze, 
Tlu-ough  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze ; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloof, 
Vhe  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  whiter  cheer ; 
Ol  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store, 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar. 

And  savory  haunch  of  deer. 
The  clumuey  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  tor  housewives'  hand; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day, 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray, 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state, 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate. 
And  view'd  around  the  blazkig  heartii 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  m  jolly  tide, 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside, 
FuU  actively  their  host  suppUed. 

IV. 

Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laugliter  theirs  at  httle  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deign'd  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made ; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he. 
Yet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May ; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower : — 
'Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  IncUa's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost. 


3  The  village  of  Giftbrd  lies  about  four  miles  from  Hadding> 
ton  ;  close  to  it  is  Yester  House,  the  seat  of  the  MarqtiLi  oi 
Tweeddale,  and  a  little  farther  up  the  stream,  which  descendi 
from  the  hills  of  Lammermoor,  are  tlie  remains  of  the  old  om* 
tie  of  the  family. 

4  See  Appendix,  Note  2  N 
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Restiag  upon  his  pilgrim  staff, 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood : 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half, 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Marniion  was  liis  look, 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 

StrDve  by  a  frown  to  quell; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stern  encountering  ghmce. 

The  Palmer's  visage  fell. 

VI. 
by  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard, 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gazed  at  length  in  sUeuce  ckear, 
Uubroke,  save  when  m  conu-ade's  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  liis  mind  : — 
"  Saint  Mary  1  saw'st  thou  e'er  such  sight  ? 
How  pale  his  cheek,  liis  eye  how  bright, 
Wliene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 
full  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
For  his  best  palfrey,  would  not  I 

Endure  that  suUen  scowl." 

VII. 
But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
Which  thus  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  who 

saw 
The  ever-varying  fire-light  show 
That  figure  stern  and  face  of  woe, 

Now  call'd  upon  a  squire  : — 
"  Fitz-Eustace,  know'st  thou  not  some  lay, 
To  speed  the  lingermg  night  away  ? 

We  slumber  by  the  fire." — 

VIII. 

"  So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd 
"  Our  choicest  minstrel's  left  behind, 
m  may  we  hope  to  please  yoiu"  ear, 
Accustom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
Tilt  harp  fuU  deftly  can  he  strike, 
Arki  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike  ; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sirgs  hyeUer  from  a  spring-tide  busk 
No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon, 
^oe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be, 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfarne. 

'  MS. — "  Foil  met  their  eyes'  encoantering  glanoo   ' 


Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may, 
To  sing  his  favorite  roundelay," 

IX. 

A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer. 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  slu-ill  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song : 
Oft  have  I  Usten'd,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  Ml, 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  souad 
On  Susquehanna's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake, 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  1 

X. 
Song. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest, 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  forever  ? 
Where  tlu-ough  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Wliere  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  wUlow. 

CHORUS. 

Mmi  loro,  &c.     Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  tlu-ough  the  siunmer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  lavmg  ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  forever, 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  0  never  1 

CHOEUS. 

Meu  loro,  &c.    Never,  0  never 

XL 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He  the  deceiver, 
Wlio  could  win  maiden's  breast. 

Ruin  and  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dyin^. 


CASTO  in 
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CHORUS. 

Eltu  loro,  &c.    There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  pai  ted. 
Shame  and  dishonor  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  0  never ! 

CHORUS. 

Eleii  loro,  &c.     Never,  0  never  1 

XII. 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
And  plain'd  as  if  disgrace  and  ill, 

And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face. 

Between  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  Ivs  head  a  space. 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thou2;hts  I  si^;in  not  ;  but  I  ween. 
That  could  their  import  have  been  seen, 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
Would  scarce   have   wish'd   to  be  their 

prey, 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

XIII. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  f(irce, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have, 
riiou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  ! 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel. 
Even  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflirt  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head. 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said — 
^  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung, 
ouch  as  in  ntmneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  ?" — 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke), 

"  The  death  of  a  dear  friend."» 

See  Appendix,  Note  2  O. 

•IP  — "  Marmion,  whose  pride  )        ,.  .       , 

„,,        ,        ,        '         >  conld  never  brook, 

VV/io»°  naqghty  soul      ) 


XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity; 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook. 
Even  from  his  King,  a  haughty  look  ;' 
Whose  accent  of  conunand  contrt  H'-i, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance  fail'd  him  new 
FaH'n  was  his  glance,  and  tlush'd  his  brow: 

For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  somethuig  in  the  Palmer's  look. 
So  full  upi)n  liis  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave  ; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise, 
And  proudest  prmces  veil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  falter  ! — By  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betray'd, 
Not  that  he  augur 'd  of  the  doom, 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb  ; 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid  ; 
And  wroth,  because  in  wild  despair. 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare  ; 
Its  fugitive  the  Chui'ch  he  gave, 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave  ; 
And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  stran^ 
Would  hide  her  wongs,  and  her  reveniM 
Himself,  proud  Ilemy's  favorite  pee' 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear. 
Secure  liis  pardon  he  might  hold. 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance -gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way, 
When  the  stern  priests  surprised  their  pre, 
His  train  but  deem'd  the  favorite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  liis  age  ; 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard: 
Woe  to  the  vassal  who  durst  prv 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  1 

XVL 
His  conscience  slept — ^he  deeni'd  her  WtBll, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  waken'd  by  her  favorite  lay, 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say, 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear, 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 


Even  from  his  King,  a  scornful  look." 
'  MS. — "  But  tired  to  hear  the  furious  maid." 
*  MS. — "  Incensed,  because  in  wild  despaii." 
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To  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes. 

Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 

Diirk  tales  of  convent-vengeance  rose ; 

Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe. 

And  Constance,  late  betray'd  and  scorn' d, 

By  word,  or  sign,  or  star ; 

A.11  lovely  on  liis  soul  return'd  ; 

Yet  might  a  kniglit  his  fortune  hear, 

Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call, 

If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 

Slie  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 

Not  far  from  hence  ; — if  fathers  old 

Crimson'd  with  sliame,  with  terror  mute, 

Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 

Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit, 

These  broken  words  the  menials  move 

.Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms, 

(For  marvels  still  tlie  vulgar  love), 

Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arras. 

And,  Marinion  giving  hcense  cold, 

• 

His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told : — 

XVIL 

"Alas!"  he  thought,  "how  changed  that  mien! 

XIX. 

How  clanged  these  timid  looks  nave  been,' 

irtc  post's  2rale. 

Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise. 

"  A  Clerk  could  teU  what  years  have  floi?li 

Hive  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes ! 

Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  tlu-one 

No  more  (.f  virgin  terror  speaks 

(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name), 

The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks  ; 

And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 

Fierce,  an(^  imfenurune,  arc  there, 

To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord : 

Phrensy  ft  r  joy ,  for  grief  despair  ; 

A  braver  never  drew  a  sword  ; 

And  I  the  :ause — for  whom  were  given 

A  wiser  never,  at  the  horn* 

Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven ! — 

Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power 

Would,"  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grows, 

The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 

"  I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rose  ! 

The  founder  of  the  Goblin- Hall' 

Oh,  why  should  man's  success  remove 

I  would,  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  sta  v 

The  very  charms  that  wake  liis  love  ! — 

Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Her  convent's  peaceful  soHtude 

Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 

Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 

And,  pent  within  tlie  narrow  cell, 

To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 

The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  rotmd. 

How  brook  the  stern  monnstic  laws! 

There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm. 

Tlie  penance  how — and  I  the  cause  ! — 

It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  cliarm 

Vigd  and  scour  e — perchance  even  worse  !" — 

And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 

And  twice  he  rose  to  cry,  "  To  horse  !" — 

That  the  wild  clamor  and  affray 

And  twice  his  Sovereign's  mandate  came, 

Of  those  dread  artisans  of  heU, 

Like  damp  upon  a  kmdling  flame ; 

Wlio  labor'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 

And  twice  he  thought,  "  Gave  I  not  charge 

Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war. 

She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  I 

Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 

They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

One  golden  rmglet  from  her  head." 

XX. 

"  Tlie  King  Lord  Gifford's  castle  sought, 

XVIIL 

Deep  laboruig  with  uncertain  thought ; 

Wliile  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 

Even  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host. 

Rejjentance  and  reviving  love. 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast : 

Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  pUed 

I'tc  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey. 

Their  oars  within  the  frith  of  Clyde. 

Their  Host  the  Palmer's  s])eech  had  hearrl. 

There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim,* 

And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : 

Above  Norweyau  warriors  grim,' 

"Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim, you,  who  stray 

Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  Umb . 

Krom  Scotland's  simj  ie  land  away,* 

llireateniiig  botli  continent  and  jsie. 

To  visit  realms  afar, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunninghame,  and  Kyle 

The  MS.  reads  :— 

How  will  her  ardent  spirit  swell, 

"  Since  fiercer  passions  wild  and  nigh, 

And  chafe  within  the  narrow  cell  1" 

Have  8ush'd  lier  cheek  with  deeper  dye. 

'  MS. — "  From  this  plain  simple  land  awar.' 

And  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disfjuise, 

3  See  Appendix,  Note  2  P. 

Uave  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes, 

*  See  Apiiendix,  Note  2  Q. 

A  nd  I  the  cause — for  whom  were  given 

6  MS. — "Tliere  floated  Haco's  banner  grim 

Her  iieaco  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  lieaven  1 — 

O'er  fierce  of  lieErt  and  large  of  limt 

CAITTO  m. 


MARMION. 


Ill 


Lord  Crifford,  deep  beneath  the  groiind. 

Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound, 

And  tai  ried  not  his  garb  to  change, 

But  in  his  wizard  habit  strange,' 

Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight; 

Hl?  manile  lined  with  fox-skins  white ; 

Hi.-:  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 

A.  j)i  >inted  cap.  such  as  of  yore 

•"Ipi  ks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore  : 

His  ihoe^  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  spell. 

Upon  liis  breast  a  pentacle  ;'' 

His  «one,  of  virgin  parchment  thin. 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin, 

Bore  manj  a  planetary  sign, 

Conibust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine  ;' 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 
"  Dii'e  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face ; 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim, 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seera'd  and  dim, 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day ; 
Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  Sire, 
In  his  unwonted  wild  attire  ; 
Unwonted,  for  traditions  run, 
He  se'dom  thus  beheld  tlie  sun. — 
'I  kucv,'  he  said — his  voice  was  hoarse, 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force, — 
'  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold, 
Wliy  the  King  seeks  his  vassal's  hold : 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  we.al  or  woe ; 
But  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart, 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 

XXII. 
" '  Of  middle  air  the  dejnons  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud, 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star, 
The  issue  of  events  afar  ; 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controll'd. 
Such  lat :  I  summon'd  to  my  haU ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call, 
That  scarce  tlie  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell, 
Y^et,  obstmate  in  silence  still,     ' 
Tlie  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou — who  ht^c  imow  st  thy  might, 

See  Appendii,  Note  2  R  »  Ibid.  Note  2  S. 

MS. — "  Bare  many  a  character  and  sign. 

Of  planets  retrofrrade  and  trine." 
See  Appendix.  Note  2  T. 
MS  —"With  nritaught  valor  mayet  compel 

A^li3'  if  'lenied  to  majic  sptil." 


As  born  uprm  that  blessed  night* 

Wlien  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan,. 

Proclaim'd  heU's  empire  f>veithio\m, — 

"With  untaught  ^alor  shalt  compel 

Response  denied  to  magic  spell.' — * 

'  Gramercy,'  quoth  out  Monarch  free, 

'  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 

And,  by  this  good  and  honor'd  brand, 

The  gift  of  Coeur-de-Lion's  hand, 

Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 

The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.' — ' 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  view'd. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  liis  speech  renew'd  :— 

'Tliere  spoke  the  blood  of. Malcolm! — mark • 

Forth,  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown'' 

(>ests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 

A  soutliern  entrance  shalt  thou  find  ; 

There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind, 

And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 

In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy : 

Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed^ 

Upon  him  1  and  Saint  George  to  speed! 

If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 

Wliate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show  •  - 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 

I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.' 

XXIII. 

"Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 

Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  King 

To  tliat  old  camp's  deserted  round :' 

Sir  Kniglit,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound, 

Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race, 

Tlie  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace ; 

The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare, 

Tlie  space  witliin  is  green  and  fau-. 

The  spot  our  village  children  know. 

For  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers  grow, 

But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight, 

That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night ! 

Tlie  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear, 

Gives  ample  space  for  fuU  career : 

Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 

By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 

The  southernmost  our  Monarch  past,* 

Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast; 

And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 

Appear'd  the  form  of  England's  King, 

Who  then,  a  thousanc.  leagues  afar, 

In  Palestine  waged  holy  war : 

Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 

f  MS.—"  Bicker  and  bnffet  he  shall  bide." 

.  «.c.      «  a    <  \  that  )    , ,  (  camp  which  i 
'  MS. — "  Seek  '  >  old  ;         '      ^        5  M  a  eiow  i> 

(  yon  )        f  trench  that    ' 

8  MS. — "  A'one,  and  arm'd,  rode  forth  the  Kins 

To  tnat  enca^n:|.nieiit'9  haunted  ronn''  " 

8  MS  — "  The  southern  ea;e  .in   Monarch  past  " 
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A.like  the  leopards  in  the  sliield, 

The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wield. 

Alike  his  Syriau  courser's  fi-ame, 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast , 

The  rider's  length  of  lunb  the  same : 

And  many  a  knight  Itath  proved  his  chance 

JiOng  afterwards  did  Scotland  know, 

In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

Fell  Edward'  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

But  all  liave  fOully  sped ; 

Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 

XXIV. 

Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Oilbert  F.a,y.— 

"  Thf  vision  made  oiir  Monarch  start, 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." 

Bui  soon  he  niaim'd  Ids  noble  heart. 

Aji(_1  in  the  lirst  career  they  ran. 

XXVL 

The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  horse  and  man; 

Tlie  quaighs"  were  deep,  the  liquor  «Vong 

Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 

And  on  tlie  tale  tlie  yeoman-throng 

Through  Alexander's  visor  glance, 

Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  loiig, 

And  razed  the  skin — a  puny  wound. 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign  : 

The  King,  light  leaping  to  the  ground. 

And,  with  tlieir  lord,  the  squires  retire, 

^\'iih  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 

The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fii-e, 

Ct)mpeli"d  the  future  war  to  show. 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline ; 

Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain,                 9 

For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 

Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain, 

Tlie  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war  ; 

Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor,* 

Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field, 

Oppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore : 

On  high  Ms  brandish'd  war-axe  wield, 

Tiie  dying  flame,  m  fitful  change. 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car, 

Tlu-ew  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

VVliile  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings 

Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower'd  tlieir  wings. 

XXVIL 

'Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 

Apart,  and  nesthng  in  the  hay 

Remoter  visions  met  his  sight. 

Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay ; 

Foreshowmg  future  conquests  far,' 

Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 

When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war ; 

Tlie  foldings  of  his  mantle  green: 

A  royal  city,  tower  and  sphe. 

Liglitly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream. 

Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire. 

Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 

And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore,    . 

Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glov«, 

Triumpliant  to  the  victor  shore.' 

Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 

Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain. 

A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke. 

Tiicy  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke, 

In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  m  gloom, 

XXV. 

Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume  , 

"  The  joyful  King  turn'd  home  a^ain. 

But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 

Headed  liis  host,  aud  q^ill'd  the  Dane; 

His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew.' 

But  yearly,  wlien  rcturn'd  the  niglit 

Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

XXVIIL 

His  wound  must  bleeil  aud  smart; 

— "  Fitz-Eustace  !  rise,  I  cannot  rest ; 

Loiil  (iitfoni  then  would  gibing  say. 

Yon  churl's  wild  legend  hyunts  my  breast, 

'  Hold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

And  graver  thoughts  liave  chafed  my  mood 

'I'he  penance  of  yom*  start.' 

The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood  ; 

Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave. 

And  fiiin  woiiM  I  ride  forth,  to  see 

King  Alexander  fills  Ills  grave, 

The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 

Our  Lady  give  ium  rest  1 

Arise,  .and  saddle  me  my  steed  ;* 

Vet  still  the  kniglitly  spear  and  aliield 

And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 

'  Ed.var.t  I.,  suniamed  LongBhauks. 

4  See  Appendix,  Note  2  U. 

"  W^  — "  To  be  luIfiUM  in  times  afar. 

6  A  wooden  cup,  composed  of  staves  hooped  together 

Wlien  our  sons'  eons  wage  non>im  war  ; 

«  MS. — "  Deep  Numbering  on  the  floor  of  clay. 

A  royal  city's  towers  and  spires 

Oppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  lay  , 

RedileiiM  the  midnight  sky  with  fires, 

The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 

^iid  shouting  crews  htr  navy  bore. 

Threw  on  them  lights  and  shadows  stranj^. 

Triuin])liant,  from  the  vanquish'd  shore." 

'  MS. — "  But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 

•  For  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  1801, 

/i  spoke — Lord  Marmion's  voice  he  knew  ' 

«•  Southry's  LJfe  of  Nelson,  chap.  vii. 

'  MS. — "  Come  down  and  saddle  me  my  steed." 
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'fhou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves  ; 

The  foot-tramp  of  a  flyuig  steed, 

I  -would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 

Come  town- ward  ru'hing  on ; 

Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale, 

First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode, 

That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." — 

Then,  clattering,  on  the  village  road.-  • 

Tlien  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 

Li  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,' 

Eustace  the  stable  door  undid, 

Return'd  Lord  Marmion. 

xvihI,  darkluig,  Marmion's  steed  array'd, 

Down  hastUy  he  sprung  from  seUe, 

WTule,  whispering,  thus  the  Baron  said : — 

And,  in  liis  haste,  wellnigh  he  fell ; 

To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw, 

XXIX. 

And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew: 

Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 

But  yet  the  moonUght  did  betray. 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  born, 

Tlie  falcon-crest  was  soil'd  with  clay ; 

Saint  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle. 

And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see. 

Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

By  .■^tains  upon  the  cliarger's  knee. 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 

And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor* 

The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 

He  had  not  kept  liis  footing  sure. 

The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 

Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs, 

I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show. 

At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines. 

Tliat  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe  1' 

Broken  and  short ;  ior  stUl,  between, 

BUthe  woulu  I  battle,  for  the  right 

Would  dreams  of  teiTor  intervene : 

To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  : — 

Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 

Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be, 

The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 

An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea, 

To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing,' 

Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  then-  ring." 

Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode. 

And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

Ill  arm  ton. 

XXX. 

?itz-Eu9tace  folloVd  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road, 
And  listen'd  to  his  horse's  tramp. 

• 

mTRODUOTTON  TO  CANTO  FOURTH 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound, 
He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
Lord  Marmion  sought  the  roimd. 

TO 
JA.MES   SKENE,  ESa.« 

Ashestiel,  Mtrick  Forest 

Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes. 

An  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 

Tliat  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 

"  Where  i.s  the  fife  wliich  late  we  led  ?" 

Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 

That  Motley  clown  in  Arden  wood. 

For  gospel,  what  the  church  believed, — 

Whom  humorous  Jacques  with  envy  vieVd, 

Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale. 

Not  even  that  clown  could  ampHfy, 

Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night,                   , 

On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 

As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite. 

Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell. 

Array'd  ui  plate  and  mail. 

Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 

•     For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 

Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 

Tliat  passions,  in  contending  flow. 

First  drew  the  voluntary  brand  ;' 

Unfix  the  st~onge.st  mind  ; 

And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene. 

Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 

LTnkindness  never  came  between. 

We  welcome  fvmd  credulity, 

Away  these  winged  years  have  flowu. 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone  ; 

And  though  deep  mark'd,  Uke  all  below, 

XXXI. 

With  checker'd  shades  of  joy  and  woe; 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared, 

Though  thou  o'er  realms  and  seas  hast  ranged. 

But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heara. 

Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 

At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed. 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 

1  MS. — "  I  would,  to  prove  the  omen  ri^ht. 

*  James  Skene,  Esq.,  of  Rubislaw,  Aberdeenshire,  was  Cc»> 

That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Knight  !" 

net  in  the  Royal  Ediiiburtrh  Light  Horse  Volunteen  ,  and  Si 

•  MS. — "  Daice  to  the  wild  waves'  murmuring." 

Waller     cott  was  Q-uartermastiT  of  the  same  corp*. 

r»dt.  used  h/  ol  1  poeti    or  went 
15 

6  MS. — ••  Uusheath'd  the  voluntary  brand  " 
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Soirewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 

Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain, 

Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain  ; 

Fevor'd  the  progress  of  these  years. 

Till,  dark  above,  and  wliite  below,* 

Yet  coTV,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 

Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow. 

The  recollection  of  a  dream. 

And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 

60  stiU  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 

Long,  with  dejected  look  and  wliine. 

Of  fathomless  eternity. 

To  leave  the  health  his  dogs  repine  ; 

Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 

Around  his  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid  : 

SiJize  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay  ■ 

His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides. 

A.  task  so  often  thrown  aside. 

To  open  downs,  and  mountain-sides, 

When  leisiu-e  graver  cares  denied. 

Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow, 

Tliat  now,  Novembei's  dveary  gale, 

Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 

Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 

The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells,* 

That  same  November  gale  once  more 

Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles; 

"Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 

Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streammg  far 

Their  vex'd  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky, 

His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — * 

Once  more  our  naked  liiixhes  sigli. 

Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 

And  Blackliouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 

Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 

Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again : 

Antl,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep. 

And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead,' 

Drives    through    the    gloom   his    lagging 

Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 

sheep. 

Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 

If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 

Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snow  mists  fly ; 

Bemmibing  death  is  in  the  gale : 

The  shepherd,  who  in  simimer  sun, 

His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown, 

Had  something  of  our  envy  won. 

Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own, 

As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 

Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 

The  featiu-es  traced  of  hill  and  glen ; — " 

The  morn  may  find  the  stiff'en'd  swain :' 

He  who,  outstretch'd  tlie  livelong  day. 

The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 

At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay. 

His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail ; 

View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look, 

And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 

.Or  slumber'd  o'er  hi?  tjitter''!  book, 

Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe. 

Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 

Couches  upon  his  master's  breast," 

His  angle  o'er  the  lossen'd  tide  ; — 

And  hcks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest. 

At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 

Finds  sterner  labor  for  the  swain. 

W  ho  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot, 

His  heaUliy  fare,  his  rural  cot. 

When  red  hath  set  tlie  beamless  sun,' 

His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  trefl^ 

Thro'jgh  heavy  vapors  dark  and  dun ; 

His  rustic  kirn's'  loud  revelry, 

Wlien  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 

His  native  hill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 

Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rismg  storm 

To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye  ;" 

Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain. 

His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed 

Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane  ; 

And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox, 

To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  n^ks, 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 

Are  warnings  which  tlie  shepherd  ask 

Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 

To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 

Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see" 

.  MP.—"  And  noon-tide  mist,  and  flooded  mead." 

Bnt  soon  he  loses  it, — and  then 

•  Vanons  illnstrations  of   the   Poetry   and   Novels  of   Sir 

Turns  patient  to  his  task  again." 

Salter  Scott,  from   designs  by  Jlr.  Skene,  have  since  been 

'  MS.—"  The  morn  shall  find  the  stifl'en'd  swair 

nblished. 

His  widow  sees,  at  morning  pale. 

»  M3.— "  When  red  hath  set  the  evening  snn. 

And  loud  winds  speak  the  storm  begun." 

His  children  rise,  and  raiire  their  wail.' 
Compare  the  celebratwl  description  01  a  man  perishing  (11  ttai 
snow,  in  Thomson's  IVivtir. — See  Appendix,  Note  2  V 

■  MS.— "Til\  thickly  drives  the  flaky  snow. 

B  MS. — "  Conches  n[ioii  \)\s  frozen  breast." 

And  forth  the  hardy  swain  mnst  go, 

»  The  Scottish  Harvest-home. 

While,  with  dejected  look  and  whine,     &o. 

'»  MS. — "  His  native  wild-notes'  melodf, 

t  MS.—'  The  frozen  blast  that  sweeps  the  fells. 

To  Marion's  blithely  blinking  eye." 

MS  — "  Hii  cottage  window  beams  a  star, — 

11  MS  — "  Onr  youthfnl  summer  oft  we  see 
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Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee, 
Wtile  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  Cliief  of  Troy, 
Elis  E33nhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy  ; 
But  (Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms.' 
Then  happy  those,  since  each  must  drain 
Hi'  »bare  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain, — 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  Heaven, 
To  whi:m  the  mingled  cup  is  given  • 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten'd  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  tliine. 
When  thou  of  late,  wert  doom'd  to  twine,- 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smiled,* 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  liis  child, 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer, 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end,' 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend  : 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes*  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade  ; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  may  we  search  before'we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  ! 
But  not  around  his  honor'd  urn, 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn  ; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew, 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name. 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
"  The  widow's  sliield,  the  orphan's  stay." 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
"  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not :" 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead,' 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed, 


Dance  by  on  wiiijs  of  mirth  and  glee, 
Wliile  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
To  crush  the  winter  ot  our  age." 

•  MS. — "  Call'd  forth  his  feeble  age  to  arms." 

'  MS. — "  Scarce  on  thy  bride  her  sire  had  smiled. 

•  MS. — "  But  even  the  actions  next  his  end. 

Spoke  the  fond  sire  and  faithful  friend.' 
«  See  Appendix,  Note  2  W. 
»  MS. — "  And  nearer  title  may  I  plead." 

•  MS. — "  Our  thoughts  in  social  silence  too." 

'  Camp  was  a  favorite  dog  of  the  Poet's,  a  bull-terrier  of  ex- 
►■ordinary  sagacity.  He  is  introduced  iu  Rneburn's  portrait 
»f  Sir  Walter  Scott,  bow  at  Dalkeith  Palace.— Ed. 

•  MS  — "  Till  of*  orr  voice  suppress'd  the  feud." 


To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave  : — 
'Tis  little— but  "'tis  aU  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  ptrain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again  ; 
When,  doing  naught, — ana,  to  speak  inu 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do, — 
The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  ranged. 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed, 
And,  desultory  as  our  way, 
Ranged,  unconfined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  flagg'd,  as  oft  will  chance. 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 
We  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sjx)rts  in  social  silence  too ;° 
Thou  gravely  laboring  to  portray 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight, 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  yclep'd  the  White. 
At  either's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,''  with  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud.' 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  hvely,  but  not  loud  ; 
From  the  wliite  thorn  the  May-flower  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head  : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ouib, 
When  Winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear," 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear, 
When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beam'G 

gay, 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl. 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore,"" 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore. 
The  longer  miss'-d,  bewail'd  the  more  ; 

And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  R ," 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say,"* — 

»  MS. — "  When  light  we  heard  wbut  now  I  hear. 

JO  Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Portmore,  one  of  the  Pntic!jt» 
Clerks  of  Session  at  Edinburgh,  and  through  life  an  intimat* 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  died  on  lOlh  September,  1830. — Ed. 

o  Sir  William  Rae  of  St.  Catharine's,  Bart.,  subsequently 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  was  a  distinguished  member  ol 
the  volunteer  corps  to  which  J^ir  Walter  Scott  belonged  ;  and 
he,  the  Poet,  Mr.  Skene,  i\'r.  Mackenzie,  and  a  few  othes 
friends,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  little  semi-military  ^'luL 
the  meetings  of  which  were  held  at  their  family  supper-tab'ei 
in  rotation. — Ed. 

'2  The  gentleman  whose  name  the  Poet  "  might  not  saj,' 
was  the  late  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  Bart.,  son  of  ib( 
author  of  the  Life  of  Beattie,  and  brother-in-law  'f  Mr.  Skeii* 
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For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?" 

Shrinkf*  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, — 

Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 

In  meiTy  chorus  well  combined, 

The  charger  panting  on  liis  straw  * 

With  laughter  drowu'd  the  whistling  wind. 

Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried, — 

ilirth  was  witliin;  and  Ciire  without 

"  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 

Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 

With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our  guide  f 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 

Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene — 

Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rush."' 

Of  tb  •  good  liorse  that  bore  hun  best, 

1 

His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arcliing  crest : 

IL 

For,  hke  mad  Tom's,'  our  cliiefcst  care, 

Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  guess'd, 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 

Nor  wholly  understood. 

Such  nights  we've  had ;  and,  though  the  game* 

His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  suppress'd 

( )f  manliood  be  more  sober  tame, 

He  knew  Lonl  Marmion's  mood. 

And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill. 

Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 

Ssem  less  important  now — yet  stiU 

And  f(jund  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought 

Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

And  did  Iiis  tale  display 

The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain  1 

Simply  as  if  lie  knew  of  naught 

And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true, 

To  cause  such  disarray. 

Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 

Lord  Marmion  gave  attentiim  cold. 

Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told, — 

Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 

ill  a  r  m  i  0  n . 

And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

Ill 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwliile,  the  cost 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host ; 

CANTO  FOURTH. 

And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid. 

E\)e  Camp. 

"  111  thou  deserv'st  thy  hire,"  he  said  ; 

I. 

"  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  J 

Eustace,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 

Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night, 

The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 

And  left  him  m  a  foam ! 

The  lark  sang  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew, 

I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band, 

And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew, 

With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand,* 

And  with  their  light  and  hvely  call. 

Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land, 

Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 

To  tlieir  infernal  home : 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart, 

For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 

But  soon  their  mood  was  changed  ; 

All  night  they  trample  to  and  fro." — 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part. 

The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire, — 

Of  something  disarranged. 

"  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 

Some  clamor'd  loud  for  armor  lost ; 

And  if  thou  coniest  among  the  rest. 

Some  brawl'd  and  wrangled  with  the  host; 

With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest. 

"By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one,  "  I  fear,' 

Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow, 

That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear  1" — 

And  short  the  pang  to  undergo." 

Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second  squire 

Here  stay'd  their  talk, — for  Marmion 

Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire  ; 

Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 

Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware, 

The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 

Last  night  he  dress'd  liim  sleek  and  fair. 

They  journej^'d  all  the  morning  day.* 

While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder. 

Old  Hubert  shouts,  hi  fear  and  wonder, — 

IV. 

"  Help,  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all  1 

Tlie  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good. 

Bevis  lies  dying  in  liis  stall : 

Through  Humbie's  and  tlirough  Saltoun's  wooa 

To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell, 

A  forest  glade,  \ .  ich,  varying  still, 

Jirongh  life  an  intimate,  and  latterly  a  generous  fnend  of  Sir 

»  MS.—-'  By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one,  "  I  swev.  » 

IValter  ?cott— died  24tli  October,  1828.— Ed. 

<  MS. — "  The  good  horse  panting  on  the  straw," 

'  Hee  King  T^cnr. 

6  See  Appenilix,  Note  2  X. 

'^  MB.-   "  S'ltth  niglits  we've  had  ;  and  though  our  game 

«  MS. — "  With  bloody  cross  and  fierv  brand." 

A.ivaiice  oi' years  may  something  tame." 

'  MS.—"  They  jouruey'd  till  the  middle  daj. 
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Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill, 

In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 

There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 

Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azme  glcwing, 

4.  vaulted  screen  tlie  branches  made. 

Attendant  on  a  Iving-at-arms, 

"A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz- Eustace  said; 

Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held. 

"  Sucli  as  where  errant-iaiiglits  might  se(3 

That  feudal  strife  had  often  auell'd. 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry  ; 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 

Miglit  meet  some  damsel  tiying  fast, 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 

VF. 

And  smooth  and  level  coarse  were  here, 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 

H ;;  e,  t.n    are  twilight  nooks  and  dells  ; 

As  on  King's  errand  come  , 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  teUs, 

But  in  the  glances  of  liis  eye, 

The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed, 

A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." 

Expression  found  its  home ; 

He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marmion's  mind: 

The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 

Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design'd; 

Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 

For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome,' 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome.* 

In  the  hall  window  of  his  home. 

On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced; 

Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

Of  Caxton,  or  De  Worde." 

With  the  proud  heron-plume 

Therefore  he  spoke, — but  spoke  in  vain, 

From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and  breast 

for  Marmion  answer'd  naught  again. 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 

With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

V. 

Embroider'd  round  and  round. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trimipets  shrill, 

The  double  tressm-e  might  you  see, 

In  notes  prolong'd  by  wood  and  hill, 

First  by  Acliaius  borne. 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 

The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis, 

Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow, 

And  gallant  unicorn.' 

But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know, 

So  bright  the  King's  armorial  coat. 

They  breatheii  no  point  of  war. 

Tliat  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note. 

Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land. 

In  Uving  colors,  blazond  brave. 

Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band, 

The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave. 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain ; 

A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  state, 

And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode, 

But  all  unarm' d,  around  liim  wait. 

Wlien  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'c 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account, 

A  httle  woodland  plain. 

And  stiU  thy  verse  has  charms, 

Just  in  that  advantageous  glade. 

Sh  David  Lindesay  of  the  Moimt, 

The  halting  troop  a  hne  had  made, 

Lord  Lion  King-at-arnas  1* 

As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VIIL 

Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spring, 

VL 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  lion-King ; 

b'lrnt  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 

For  well  the  stately  Baron  kne  iV 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

To  him  sucli  courtesy  was  dut , 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press 'd, 

Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crownV, 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest; 

And  on  liis  temples  placed  the  roimd 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem  ; 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon*  bore  : 

And  wet  liis  brow  with  hallow'd  mne. 

Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 

And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

Bute,  May,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came, 

The  emblematic  gem. 

'  MS.-"  Upon  a  Hack  and  ponderous  tome." 

"scarlet  tabards;"  and  in  line  12tli,  "blazoned  troncheoB 

•  William  Caxton,  the  earliest  English  printer,  was  born  il 

<  MS.—"  The  flash  of  that  satirii.  rage, 

Rent,  A.  D.  1412,  and  died  in  1491.     Wynken  de  Worde  wa. 

Which,  bursting  from  the  early  stage, 

(il  next  successor  in  the  production  of  those 

Lash'd  the  coarse  vices  of  the  age,"  Sec. 

"  Rare  volumes,  dark  with  tariiish'd  gold," 

'  MS. — "  Silver  unicorn."     This,  and  the  seven  Dreo«diii| 

fc'hieh  are  now  the  delight  of  bibliomaniacs. 

lines,  are  interpolated  in  the  blank  page  of  the  MS 

"'he  MS.  has  "  Sco'  Mid's  s   -al  Lion"  here  ;  in  line  9th, 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Y. 
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riieir  Jiiutuil  greetings  duly  made, 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep, 

The  Lion  thus  his  message  said  : — 

Have  been  the  uiinstrel's  loved  resort. 

"  Itough  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply  swore* 

Oft  have  I  traced,  witliin  thy  fort, 

Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Heiu-y  more, 

Of  mouldering  sliields  the  mystic  sense, 

And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 

Scutcheons  of  honor,  or  preten'^o, 

From  England  to  liis  royal  court ; 

Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort. 

Yet,  for  he  knows  Lord  Marmion's  name, 

Remams  of  rude  magnificence. 

And  honors  much  his  warlike  fame, 

Nor  wholly  yet  had  time  defaced 

My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  sliame,  and  lack 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair ; 

Of  .courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  ; 

Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  imbraced. 

A,iid.  by  his  order,  I,  y^iu-  guide. 

WlH)se  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced. 

Must  lodging  fit  and  fau-  provide. 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 

Till  finds  Iving  James  meet  time  to  see 

Still  rises  unimpair'd  below. 

The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

The  court-yard's  graceful  portico ; 

Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 

LX. 

Of  fair  hewn  facets  riclily  show 

Though  inly  chafed  at  tliis  delay, 

Their  pointed  diamond  form, 

Lord  Marniion  bears  it  as  he  may. 

Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go, 

Tie  Pahner,  his  mysterious  guide. 

To  sliield  them  from  the  storm. 

Beholding  thus  liis  place  supplied. 

And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain : 

Where  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent; 

Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command, 

The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More  ;* 

That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band. 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement, 

Sliould  sever  fiom  the  train ; 

May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 

'  England  ha.s  here  enow  of  spies 

The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes:" 

To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said, 

XIL 

But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 

Another  aspect  Ohi-ichtoun  show'd. 

The  right  hand  path  they  now  decline, 

As  tlirough  its  portal  Marrniou  roue, 

And  trace  agamst  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

But  yet  'twas  melancholy  ctaf^ 

Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 

X. 

For  none  were  in  thp  Castle  then, 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

But  women,  lx>ys,  or  aged  men. 

Where  Crichtmm  Castle'^  crowns  the  bank  : 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  da«a», 

For  there  the  Lion's  care  assign'd 

To  welcome  nolue  Marmion,  came  ; 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 

Her  lion,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 

That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Protfer'd  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold ; 

(Jf  the  green  vale  of  Tyne : 

For  each  man  tiiat  could  draw  a  sword 

And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep, 

Hac'  maich'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 

Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

On  Flodden,  by  liis  sovereign's  side.'' 

You  hear  her  streams  repine.' 

Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vaui  I 

The  towers  in  different  ages  rose  ; 

She  ne  er  shall  see  his  gallant  train/ 

Tlieir  various  arcliitecture  shows 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Cricbtoun  t)o»n 

The  builders'  various  hands ; 

'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  nmne 

A  iniglity  mass,  that  could  oppose,* 

Of  hated  Bothwell  stain'd  tho'r  faiut. 

Wlien  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XIIL 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  reot. 

XL 

With  every  rite  that  honor  claims, 

Chrichtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

Attended  as  the  King's  own  guest ; — 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

Such  the  command  of  Royal  James, 

•  MS. — "  The  Lion-King  his  message  said  : — 

*  MS. — "  But  the  liuge  mass  could  well  oppose." 

'  My  liege  hath  deep  and  deadly  swore,'  "  &o. 

*  MS. — "  Of  many  a  mouldering  shield  the  sense." 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Z  ;  and,  for  a  fuller  description  of 

»  Tiie  i)it,  or  prison  vault. — .^ee  Appendix,  Note  i!  2. 

Urijhton   CVstle,  see   Sir  Walter  Scott's  Miscellaneous  Prose 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  A. 

iVorks,  vol.  vii.  p.  157. 

9  MS. — "  Well  might  his  gentle  Lady  monm, 

'  MS. — "  Her  lazy  streams  repine." 

,                         Doora'd  ne'er  to  see  her  Lord's  relam. 

CANTO  IV. 


MARMION. 


lit 


Who  marsball'd  then  his  land's  array, 

Upon  the  Boi"ough-moor  that  lay. 

Perchance  he  "wouiJ  not  foeman'a  eye 

Upon  his  gathfcring  host  should  pry, 

Till  fuU  prepared  was  every  band 

To  march  against  the  Enghbh  land 

Here  whUe  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's  wit 

3ft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  lit ; 

&jid,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 

Lord  Maruiion's  powerful  mind,  and  wisi,  — 

Traiu'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Grt/ei.3, 

Vnd  pohcies  of  war  and  peace.' 

XIV. 
U  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night, 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walk'd. 
And,  by  the  slowly-fadmg  hght, 

Of  varying  topics  talked ; 
And,  unaware,  the  Herald-bard" 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spareu. 

In  travelling  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  Enghsh  war  ;° 
And,  closer  questiou'd,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  anroU'd : — 

XV. 
Sir  J^MTj  JltntJcsaj'e  StaU. 

"  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fan*,* 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

'  MS. — "  Nor  less  the  Herald  Moiiarcli  knew 
Tlie  Barou's  powers  to  value  true — 
Hence  confidence  between  them  grew.' 

»  MS  — "  Then  fell  from  Lindesay,  unware. 

That  Marmion  mijrht  1  ,  .    ,   ,  ,. 

-.  .      "  ,,  J  his  labor  spare." 

Marmion  might  well  J 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  B 

4  "  In  some  places,  Mr.  S^  ott's  love  of  variety  has  betray 
him  into  strange  imitation?      This  is  evidently  formed  on  th4 
vhool  of  Sternhold  ar.u  Hopkins, — 

'  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair,'  "  &o. 

Jeffrey. 

'  In  Scotland  tliere  are  about  twenty  palaces,  castles,  and 
remains,  or  sites  of  such, 

"  W'iere  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years" 
had  their  royal  liome. 

"  Linlithgow,  distinguished  by  the  combined  strength  and 
beauty  of  its  situation,  must  have  been  early  selected  as  a 
f05^i  residence.  David,  who  bought  the  title  of  saint  by  liis 
iberality  to  the  Church,  refers  several  of  his  charters  to  his 
own  of  Linlitligow  ;  and  in  that  of  Holyrood  expressly  be- 
llows on  the  new  monastery  all  the  skins  of  the  rams,  ewes, 
»nd  lambs,  belonging  to  his  castle  of  Linlitcu,  which  shall 
die  during  the  year.  .  .  .  The  convenience  afforded  for  the 
iport  of  falconry,  which  was  so  great  a  favorite  during  the 
'eudal  ages,  was  probably  one  cause  of  the  attachment  of  the 


LiuUthgow  is  excelling  ;* 
And  in  its  park  in  jovial  Jime, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 

How  bhthe  the  blackbird's  lay  ! 
The  wild-buck-bells"  from  ferny  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  oiu"  Sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know 
June  saw  his  fatlier's  overthrow.' 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bruig 
The  princely  boy  agaiiist  his  King  1 
Still  in  liis  conscience  btu-ns  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent, 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent  * 

XVI. 
"When  last   this  ruthful  month   was 

come. 
And  in  Linhthgow's  holy  dome 

The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying ; 
WhUe,  for  his  royal  father's  soul. 
The  chimters  smig,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  Bishop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  rotmd  again* 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain — 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  Monarch  knelt, 
With  sackcloth-shirt,  and  iron  belt, 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming; 
Aroimd  him  in  their  stalls  of  state, 
The  Thistle's  Knight  Companions  sate, 

ancient  Scottish  monarchs  to  Linlithgow  and  its  fine  lika. 
The  sport  of  hunting  wa*  also  followed  with  success  in  tlie 
neigbborliood,  from  which  circumstance  it  probably  arises  that 
the  ancient  arras  of  the  city  represent  a  black  greyhound  bitch 
tied  to  a  tree.  .  .  .  The  situation  of  Linlithgow  Palace  is 
eminently  beautiful.  It  stands  on  a  promontory  of  sonis 
elevation,  which  advances  almost  into  the  midst  of  the  lake. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  square  court,  composed  of  buildings  of 
four  stories  high,  with  lowers  at  the  angles.  The  fronts  within 
the  square,  and  the  windows,  are  highly  ornamented,  and  the 
size  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  the  width  and  character  of  the 
staircases,  are  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  One  banquet-room 
is  ninety-four  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  thirty-three  feet 
liigh,  with  a  gallery  for  music.  The  king's  wardr>.oe  oj 
dressing-room,  looking  to  the  west,  projects  over  the  walls,  so 
as  to  have  a  delicious  prospect  on  three  sides,  and  is  one  of  tfci 
incst  enviable  boudoirs  we  have  ever  seen." — Sir  \Valibi 
Scott's  Miscdlaneous  Prose  Works,  vol.  vii.  p  362.  &i< 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  C. 

''  See  Appendix,  Note  3  1>. 

6  MS. — "  In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent, 

And  penances  his  Junes  are  spent." 

9  MS. — "  For  now  ihe  year  brought  round  again 

The  very  day  that  iie  ; 

The  day  that  the  third  James  (  "'^  slain— 

In  Katharine's  aisle  the  Monarch  kneels, 

And  folded  hands  J    , 

4    J  .       ,  ,         ,  J  show  what  ne  teela 

And  hands  sore  clasped  \ 
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Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeafen'd  with  the  jangliiig  kuell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell, 

Through  the  stain'd  caseinent  gleaming  ; 
But,  -yhile  I  noark'd  what  next  befell, 
It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  liis  yellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  wh6n,  good  my  Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word, 
Tliat,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace, 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solemn  bearmg,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  Umner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propp'd  the  Virgin  in  her  faint, — 
The  loved  Apostle  John! 

XVII. 

"  He  stepp'd  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Nor  head  nor  body,  bow'd  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  liis  arm  he  leant. 

And  words  Uke  these  he  said, 
In  a  low  voice,  but  never  tone' 
So   thriU'd   tlu'ough   veui,  and   nerve,  and 

bone : — 
'My  mother  sent  me  from  afnr, 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 

Woe  waits  on  tliine  array ; 
If  war  tliou  wilt,  of  woman  fair,' 
Hor  witcliiiig  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warn'd,  beware : 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  !' 

The  wondering  Monarch  seem'd  to  ses'i 

For  answer,  and  f()und  none; 
And  when  he  raised  liis  head  to  speak, 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
Tlie  Marslial  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass'd  ; 
Bat,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast, 

Uc  vanish'd  from  our  eyes. 
Like  simbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glances  but,  and  dies." 

MS. — "  tn  a  low  voice — l)it  every  tone 

Tlirill'd  tliroiigh  the  listener's  vein  and  bone." 


M9. — "  And  if  to  war  thou  needs  wilt  fare 
Of  wanton  wiles  and  woifian's 
Of  1 


t'  wanton  wiles  and  woifian's  I  „„.,„  , 
woman's  wiles  and  waiiiun  » 


MS.-  •"  But  events,  since  I  cross'd  the  Twoed, 
Have  undermined  my  skeiitic  creed 


XVIII. 

While  Lindesay  told  his  marvel  strange, 
The  twiUght  was  so  pale. 

He  mark'd  not  Marmion's  coloi-  cliauge, 
While  listening  to  the  tale ; 

But,  after  a  suspended  pause. 

The  Baron  spoke  : — "  Of  Nature's  laws 
So  strong  I  held  the  force. 

That  never  superhuman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course, 
And,  tliree  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game ; 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed,* 
What  much  has  changed  my  skeptic  creed, 
And  made  me  credit  aught." — He  staid, 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  misaid : 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd, 
Wliich  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 

Even  when  discovery's  pain. 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  tokl. 

At  Gifford,  to  his  train. 
Naught  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there, 
And  naught  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare  ; 
The  thoughts  wliich  broke  his  sleep,  he  seemi 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 
"  In  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burmng  Umbs,  and  couch'd  m_)  head ; 

Fantastic  thoughts  rettu-n'd ; 
And,  by  their  wild  domuiion  led, 

My  heart  within  me  buru'd.* 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rode 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  pass'd  tlu-ough, 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear,' 
So  hoUow,  and  so  famtly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

"  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listeu'd,  ere  I  left  the  place ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  true, 


«  MS.—' 


'  In  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  rest  I  laid 
My  hurniiig  limhs,  and  throbliing  head- 
Fantastic  thoughts  return'd  ; 

^  led, 
And,  by  their  wild  doniii 


/  led, 
iiinion  <  sway'd, 

f  S,r,l, 


My  heart  within  me  hurn'd." 
6  MS. — "  And  yet  it  was  so  slow  ano  drear." 


Canto  iv. 


MARMION. 
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When  s'ldi^jn  in  the  ring  I  view, 
[n  form  'hstinct  of  shape  and  h;ie, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
I've  fought,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day,' 
In  single  fight,  and  niix'd  affray, 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say, 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 
3ut  when  this  unexpected  foe 
6.  em'd  startutg  from  the  gulf  below, — 
I  c-are  not  though  the  truth  I  show, — 

I  trembled  with  affright ; 
And  as  I  plrred  in  rest  my  spear, 
My  hand  so  shook  with  very  fear, 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

XXL 

"  Wliy  n'  c"  1  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
We  ra»-.  our  course, — my  charger  fell ; — 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ? — 

I  roll'd  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand, 
The  spectre  shook  liis  naked  brand, — * 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain: 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight  hke  what  I  saw ! 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  iatrook, — 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook ' 
I  knew  the  stern  vindictive  look, 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled' 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead, — 

I  well  believe  the  last ; 
For  ne'er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stai'e 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast. 
Tlirice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade  : 
But  when  to  good  Saint  George  I  pray'd 
(Tlie  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aid). 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light, 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight : 
Tlie  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. — 
'Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

To  know  his  face,  that  met  me  there, 
fiaird  by  liis  hatred  from  the  grave, 

To  cumber  upper  air : 

•'  MS. —  '  I've  been,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day, 

In  combat  single,  or  melee." 
'  MS. — "  The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand,  — 
Yet  doth  the  worst  remain  : 
My  reeling  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
But  opening  hell  could  never  blast 
Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw." 
%f^. —     I  knew  the  face  of  one  long  dead, 

Or  who  to  foreign  climes  hath  fled  .  .  . 

"6  ■         ■        ■ 


Dead  or  aUve,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  moital  enemy." 

XXIL 
Marvell'd  Sir  David  of  the  Mount ; 
Then,  learn'd  in  story,  'gan  recoimt 

Such  chance  had  happ'd  of  old, 
Wlien  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  might. 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight, 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold, 
And  train'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
"  And  such  a  phantom  too,  'tis  said. 
With  Highland  broadsword,  targe,  and  p\ud 

And  fingers,  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcus  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Auchnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore.* 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say, 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold,* 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold, 

These  midnight  terrors  vain ; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour. 
When  guilt  we  meditate  within," 
Or  harbor  unrepented  sui." — 
Lord  Marraion  tnrn'd  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  pres.s'd  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  said ; 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid. 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  thera  with  the  rising  day, 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way. — 

Such  was  the  King's  command. 

XXIIL 
Early  they  took  Dim-Edin's  road, 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode : 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock.,  nor  stcne, 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore  ; 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er, 
Suffice  it  that  the  route  was  laid 

I  knew  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  or  long  since  dead — 
I  well  may  judge  the  Izist." 

4  See  the  traditions  concerning  Bulraer,  and  the  ipeowt 
called  Lhavidearg,  or  Bloody-hand,  in  a  uote  on  oanta  Ul 
Appendix,  Note  2  U. 

^  MS. — "  Of  spotless  faith,  and  bosom  told.'' 

8  MS.—"  When  mortals  meditate  within 
Fresh  guih  or  unreosnted  sin." 
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Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 

From  west  to  east,  from  north  to  south. 

They  pass'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 

Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  fortL 

And  clinib'd  the  opposing  bank,  luitil 

Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 

They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 

Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come : 

The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  clank, 

XXIV. 

Where  chiefs  review'd  then-  vassal  rank. 

Bhickford  1  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 

And  charger's  slirUling  neigh ; 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin 

And  see  the  shifting  hnes  advance. 

A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest, 

Wliile  frequent  flash'd,  from  sliield  and  lance. 

Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest, 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin 
llie  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  liis  steeple  jangling  loud. 

Saint  Giles's  minghng  dui. 
Now,  from  the  suiimiit  to  tlie  plain, 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain ; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look, 
Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  clitfs  and  chiming  brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan. 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 
But  different  far  the  change  has  been,' 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below," 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down : — 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?    I  ween," 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen, 
Tliat  checker'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Formmg  a  camp  u-regular  ;* 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  reUcs  of  *he  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green 
Li  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVI. 
For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain, 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge, 
To  farthest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge  ; 

'  MS. — "  But,  oil  I  far  different  change  has  been 
Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackforil-hiU,  upon  the  scene 
Of  Scotland's  w;ir  look'd  d-  «vn." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  E. 

•  MS. — "  A  thonsand  said  the  verse?   I  ween, 

Thoasanils  on  thousands  there  were  seen. 
That  whiten'd  all  the  heath  between.!' 

•  Here  ends  tiie  stanza  in  the  MS. 

•  Heven  cd  veriLS  so  called,  cast  by  one  Borthwick. 


XXVII. 
Thin  cm'ling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreaths  of  failmg  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decay'd. 
Where  the  nigltt-watch  their  tires  had  made 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dir(^  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war ; 
And  there  wei'e  Borthwick's  Sisters  Seven,' 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
Ul-omen'd  gift !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

XXVIII. 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 

Various  m  shape,  device,  and  hue. 

Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tail'd,  and  square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  ponsil,  bandrol,"  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew.' 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
Tlie  royal  banner  floating  wide  ; 

The  staff,  a  pine-tree,  strong  and  straight,' 
Pitch'd  deeply  m  a  massive  stone, 
Wliich  still  in  memory  is  shown. 

Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight 
Wliene'er  the  western  wind  um^oU'd, 

With  toil,  the  huge  ami  cumbrous  fold, 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzhng  field, 
Wliere,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  sliicld, 

The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold.* 

XXIX. 
Lord  Marmion  view'd  the  landscape  bright,—  • 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chief's  delight, — 

0  Each  of  inese  feudal  ensigns  intimated  the  diifereu.  rank  $ 
those  entitled  to  display  them. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  F.  • 

8  MS. — •'  The  standard  staff,  a  mountain  pine, 
Pitch'd  in  a  huge  memorial  stone. 
That  still  in  irounmeiit  is  shown.' 
»  See  Appendix,  Note  3  G. 

W  MS. — "  Lord  Marmion's  large  dark  eye  flash'd  light. 
It  kindled  with  a  chief's  delight, 
Forglow'd  witii  martial  joy  his  heart, 
As  upon  battle-day." 
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Until  witliin  him  burn'd  his  heart, 

As  if  to  give  liis  rapture  vent, 

And  lightning  from  liis  eye  did  part, 

ITie  spm-  he  to  his  charger  lent, 

As  on  the  battle-day ; 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand. 

feuch  glance  did  falcon  never  dart, 

And,  making  demi-volte  in  an. 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 

Cried,  "  Where's  the  cowai-d  that  would  not  aari 

'  On !  well,  Lord-Lion,  hast  thou  said, 

To  fight  for  such  a  laud  1" 

Thy  Kir.fj  from  warfare  to  dissuade 

The  Liudesay  smQed  liis  joy  to  see  ;* 

Were  bu'  a  vain  essay : 

Nor  Miu'Luiou's  frown  repress'd  his  glee 

For,  by  Saint  Geoige,  were  that  host  mine, 

Not  power  infernal  nor  divine, 

XXXL 

Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline, 

Thus  wliile  they  look'd  a  flom-ish  proud. 

Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armor's  shine 

Wliere  mingled  trump  and  clarion  loud, 

Li  glorious  battle-fraj  !" 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum, 

Answer'd  the  Bard,  of  milder  mood : 

And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 

"  Fair  is  the  sight, — and  yet  'twere  good. 

And  Avar-pipe  with  discordant  cry. 

That  kings  would  tliink  withal, 

And  cymbal  clatteruig  to  the  sky, 

When  peace  and  wealth  then  land  has  bless'd, 

Making  wild  music  bold  and  high, 

'Tis  better  to  sit  stiU  at  rest,' 

Did  up  the  mouutjiin  come  ; 

Tlian  rise,  perchance  to  fall." 

The  whilst  the  beUs,  with  distant  chime, 

Merrily  toll'd  the  hour  of  prime. 

XXX. 

And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke  :* 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marnaion  stay'd. 

"  Thus  clauior  still  the  war-notes  when 

For  fim-er  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 

The  king  to  mass  Iiis  way  has  ta'en. 

When  sated  with  the  martial  show 

Or  to  St.  Katharine's  of  Sieune,* 

That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 

Or  Chapel  of  Saint  Rocque. 

The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go. 

To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame  ;* 

And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 

But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

With  gloomy  splendor  red ; 

When  blitljer  was  their  cheer, 

For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow. 

ThrilUug  in  Falkland-woods  the  air. 

That  round  her  sable  tiu-rets  flow. 

In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spai'e. 

The  mornijig  beams  were  shed. 

But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 

And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud. 

To  the  dowuiaU  of  the  deer. 

Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-cloud. 

Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  tlie  height. 

XXXIL 

Where  the  huge  Castle  holds  its  state. 

"Nor  less,"  he  said, — "when  looking  forth, 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 

I  view  yon  Empress  of  the  North 

Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 

Sit  on  her  hiUy  tin-one ; 

Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 

Her  palace's  imperial  bowers. 

Mine  own  romantic  town  P 

Her  castle,  prtxif  to  hostile  powers. 

But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze, 

Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers — "* 

On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  "  I  moan. 

And  <v»  each  heathy  top  they  kiss'd. 

To  tliiiik  what  woe  mischance  may  brmg. 

It  gleaii-  1  5  Durple  amethyst. 

And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 

Yonder  the  sno?es  of  Fife  you  saw ; 

The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  king ; 

Here  Preston-Bay  and  Berwick-Law : 

Or  with  the  larum  call 

And,  broad  between  them  roU'd, 

The  burgliers  forth  to  watch  and  ward. 

The  gillant  Frith  the  eye  might  note, 

'Gamst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Vihi'te  islands  on  its  bosom  float. 

Dun-Ediu's  leaguer'd  wall. — 

Like  emeralds  chased  m  gold. 

But  not  for  my  presaguig  thought. 

Fitz-Eufetace'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 

Dream  conquest  sm-e,  or  cheaply  bought  I 

•  MS. — "  'Tis  better  sitting  still  at  rest, 

s  MS. — "  The  Lion  smiled  his  joy  to  see.' 

Than  rising  but  to  fall  ; 

<  MS. — "  And  thus  the  L'on  spoke." 

"nd  while  these  words  they  did  exchange, 

0  MS  -       Or  to  our  Lady's  of  Sienne." 

They  reach' d  the  camp's  extremest  range" 

•  MS.—     To  you  they  s|ieak  of  martial  fame. 

The  Poei  appears  to  have  struck  his  pen  through  the  two 

To  me  of  mood  more  mild  and  tam»  - 

toes  in  italics,  on  conceiving  the  magnificent  picture  which  re- 

Blither  would  be  their  cheer." 

Aax-es  them  in  the  text. 

'  MS. — "  Her  stately  fanes  anu  holy  towei»." 

*  MS  — '  Dun-Edin'e  towers  and  town." 

8  MS. — "  Dream  of  a  conquest  clieaply  bought 
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Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nay : 

The  needful  water  from  the  spring ; 

God  is  the  guider  of  the  field, 

When  wruikled  news-page,  thrice  conn'd  o'er. 

He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  sliiela, — 

Beguiles  tlie  dreary  hour  no  more, 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 

And  darkling  pohtician,  cross' d. 

"When  joins  you  host  in  deadly  stowre, 

Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post, 

That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower. 

And  answering  housewife  sore  complains 

Her  monks  the  deatli-mass  sing ;' 

Of  carriers'  snow-unpeded  wains  ;     , 

For  uever  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come, 

Led  on  b}  such  a  Kuig."— 

Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home ; 

And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain, 

For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 

The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain, 

The  Forest's  melancholy  range, 

And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 

And  welcome,  with  renew'd  delight, 

There  stays  the  Miuotrel,  till  he  fling 

The  busy  day  and  social  night. 

His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string, 

And  lit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing, 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  -i.nd  King, 

Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 

Ir  the  succeeding  lay. 

As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers, 

And  Ettrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowers.* 

True, — Caledonia's  Queen  is  changed,* 

illar  mton. 


INTEODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FIFTH.' 


to 

GEORGE   ELLIS,   ESa.' 

Edinburgh. 
When  dark  December  glooms  the  day, 
Ajid  takes  om-  autiunn  joys  away ; 
When  short  and  scant  tlie  sujibeam  throws, 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard  ; 
When  silvan  occupation's  done, 
Ajid  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun, 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near. 
The  game-pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear ; 
"Wlien  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim, 
And  greyhound,  witli  his  length  of  limb. 
And  pointer,  now  employ'd  no  more, 
Cumber  our  parlor's  narrow  floor ; 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 
la  long  rondemn'd  to  rest  and  feed  ; 
Wlie.n  from  our  8now-encir(;led  home. 
Scarce  caros  the  hardiest  step  to  roam, 
Sinoe  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bruig 

1  Mr>. — "  Their  monks  dead  masses  sing." 
"  These  Introductory  Epistles,  though  excellent  in  them- 
leWes,  are  in  fact  only  interruptions  to  the  table,  and  accord- 
ingly, nine  readers  out  of  ten  have  perused  them  sep.irately, 
cither  before,  or  after  the  poem.  In  short,  the  personal  ap- 
pearatvce  of  the  Minstrel,  who,  though  the  /^ast,  is  the  most 
charming  of  all  minstrels,  is  by  no  means  compensated  by  the 
Idea  of  an  author  shorn  of  his  picturescjue  l)eard,  and  writing 
letters  to  his  intimate  friend.s." — Gkorok  ELLm. 

3  This  accomti/'.slied  gentleman,  the  well-known  coadjutor 
»f  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Frere  in  the  "  Antijacohin,"  and  edi- 
or  of  "  rfpecimeas  of  Ancient  Englisii  Romances."  iic.,  died 


Since  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 
Within  its  steepy  Umits  pent. 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement, 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 
Guarded  imd  garrison'd  she  stood, 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port : 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long. 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate. 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stern  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edm !  O,  how  alter'd  now, 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  unconfined  and  free, 
Flingmg  thy  wliite  arms  to  the  sea,* 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber'd  lower. 
That  naiig  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleam'st  agamst  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  Championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enroll'd. 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  reuown'd 

10th  April,  1815,  aged  70  years  ;  being  succeeded  in  hi»  ««taM 
by  his  brother  Charles  Ellis,  Esq.,  created,  in  1827,  Lord  Se» 
ford.— Ed. 

*  t^ee  Introduction  to  canto  ii. 
6  Pee  Appendix,  Note  3  H. 

6  Since  writing  this  line,  I  find  I  have  inadvertently  borrow 
ed  it  almost  verlintim,  though  with  somewhat  a  difterent  meim 
ing,  fronr  a  chorus  in  "  Caractacus  ," 

"  Britain  heard  the  descant  bold. 

She  flung  her  while  arms  o'er  tne  lev. 
Proud  in  her  leafy  bosom  to  enfold 
The  freight  of  harmony." 
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Which  forced  each  knis;ht  to  ki,-?8  the  ground, — 

Destined  in  every  age  to  be 

Not  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at  rest, 

Refuge  of  injured  royalty; 

VV  hat  tune  she  was  Malbecco's  guest,' 

Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose. 

She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest ; 

To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose,' 

When  from  tlie  corslet's  grasp  relieved. 

Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe. 

Free  to  the  sight  lier  bosom  heaved ; 

Great  Bourbon's  reUcs,  sad  she  saw.* 

Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile,           ' 

Erst  liidden  by  the  aventayle  ; 

Truce  to  these  thoughts ! — for,  as  they  iv^ 

And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  roH'd 

How  glatUy  I  avert  mine  eyes. 

He:  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 

Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change, 

They  who  wliilom,  in  midnight  fight, 

For  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range. 

Had  marvell'd  at  her  matchless  might. 

Or  for  trjidition's  dubious  4ight, 

No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved. 

That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night : 

But  looking  liked,  and  hking  loved.* 

Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 

The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile, 

Her  wavering  lamp  Fd  rather  trim. 

And  charm  Malbecco's  cares  a  while ; 

Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see, 

And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dames, 

Creation  of  my  fantasy. 

Forgot  his  Columbella's  claims. 

Than  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen,' 

And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 

And  make  of  mists  invading  men. 

The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane ; 

Wlio  loves  not  more  the  night  of  -June 

Nor  diu-st  hght  Paridel  advance, 

Than  duU  December's  gloomy  noon  J 

Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance. 

Tlie  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 

She  charm'd,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart. 

And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  ? 

Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

But  who  shaU  teach  my  harp  to  gain 

So  thou,  fair  city  !  disarray'd 

A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 

Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid. 

Wliose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 

As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 

Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear,' 

Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 

Famed  Beauclerc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 

Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 

The  minstrel,  anil  his  lay  approved  ? 

Strength  and  security  are  flown  ; 

Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem. 

Still,  as  of  yore,  Queen  of  the  North  ! 

Decaying  on  Oblivion's  stream; 

Still  canst  thou  send  thy  cliiluren  forth. 

■v      Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 

Ne'er  readier  a^  alarm-boll's  call 

Marie  translated,  Blondel  sung  ? — 

Tby  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 

^  !  born.  Time's  ravage  to  repair, 

Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 

nd  make  the  dyiiag  Muse  thy  cart. 

Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line  ; 

V     1,  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  foe 

For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand. 

TVi.    loising  for  the  final  blow, 

riieir  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 

The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wnng, 

Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil. 

And  break  liis  glass,  and  shear  liia  wing, 

Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 

And  bid,  reviving  in  liis  strain. 

Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 

The  gentle  poet  hve  again ; 

The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 

Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 

An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 

Dun-Edir. !  that  eventful  day,— 

Nor  less  tlie  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

Renown'd  for  hospitable  deed, 

On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 

That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead. 

In  letters  as  in  life  approved 

In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 

Example  honor'd,  and  beloved, — 

Descending  angels  deign'd  to  share ; 

Dear  Ei.lis  !  to  the  bard  impart 

That  claim  may  wrestle  blessmgs  down 

A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 

On  those  who  fight  for  The  Good  Town, 

To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 

«  »ee  "  The  Fairy  aneen,"  Sook  iii.  canto  ix. 

he  remained  until  August,  1799.    When  again  driven  from  Iia 

»  "  For  every  one  her  liked    and  every  one  her  loved." 

Spenser,  at  above, 
»  8e^  Appendix,  Note  3  ^. 

country  by  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  the  same  nnrortacaU 
Prince,  with  all  the  immediate  members  of  his  family,  sotighl 
refuge  once  more  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Stuarts,  and  r» 
mained  there  until  18th  September.  1832. 

«  In  Hnnarf,  1796,   the  exiled  Connt  d'Artois,  afterwards 

^  MS.—"  Than  gaze  out  on  the  foggy  fiv.  " 

WAWiei  X.  v(  France,  took  up  his  residence  in  Holyrood,  where 

See  Appendix,  Note  3  K. 
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At  once  to  charm,  instruct  and  mend, 

Upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare. 

My  gviide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend  !* 

And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose, 

To  see  sucli  well-appointed  foes ; 

Such  mmstrel  lesson  to  bestow 

Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows,* 

Be  long  thy  pleasing  task, — but,  0 ! 

So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 

No  more  b}'  thy  example  teach, 

But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought 

— What  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach, — 

And  little  deem'd  their  force  to  feel. 

With  even  patience  to  endure 

Tlu-ougli  hnks  of  mail  and  plates  of  steel. 

Li:.gfirmg  disease,  and  painful  cure. 

Vn^en  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale. 

And  boast  affliction  s  pan^s  subdued 

The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail.' 

Bv  uidd  and  manly  fortitude. 

Enough  the  lesson  has  been  given: 

II. 

Forbid  the  repetition.  Heaven  I 

Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilful  view 

Come  listen,  tiien !  for  thou  hast  known, 
And  loved  the  Minstrel's  varying  tone, 
Wbo,  like  his  Border  sii'es  of  old, 
"Waked  a  wild  measure  rude  and  bold, 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain, 
"With  wonder  heard  the  nortliern  strain.' 
Come  listen !  bold  in  thy  applause, 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws ; 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Acliievements  on  the  storied  pane, 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'd, 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand, — 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harpers'  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 


iH  a  r  m  i  0  n . 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


2ri)c  €ourl. 


T. 


Thf,  tr.ain  ha.s  left  the  liills  of  Braid; 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Liiidesay  bade)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground  ; 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew, 
ft  nd  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through, 

Into  its  ample  bound.' 
Fa.st  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 

'    •  Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genins,  come  along, 
Oh  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song!" 

Pope,  to  Rnlingbrake. 

*  At  Sanning-hill,  Mr.  Ellis's  seat,  near  Windsor,  part  of  the 
•:  two  canto?  of  Marmion  were  wntten. 
MS  — "  The  barriiT  guard  the  I.ion  knew, 

Advanced  their  pikes,  and  soon  withdrew 
The  fllenrler  palisades  and  few 
Tha>  closed  the  te-  '"A  groand  ; 


Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through* 
And  much  he  marvell'd  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band : 

For  men-at-arms  were  here. 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate,  • 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height, 

"With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Totitig  knights  and  squires,  a  hghter  train, 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain,* 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show. 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain, 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  in  vain 
The  .sword  sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman's  casque  below.' 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm'd,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare,* 

For  visor  they  wore  none, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight ; 
But  burnish'd  were  theu-  corslets  bright, 
Tlieir  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 

Two-handed  .swords  they  wore 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight,* 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

III. 

On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dresa'd 
In  bis  steel-jack,  a  swarthy  vest,   ■ 

"With  iron  quilted  well; 
Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  store) 
Hisiorty  days'  provision  bore. 

As  feudal  statutes  tell.        , 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear  • 

And  'Marmion  with  his  train  rode  throogh, 
/cross  its  ample  bound." 

*  MS.—"  So  long  their  sliafls,  so  large  their  bowi." 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  ."?  L. 

•  MS. — "  There  urged  their  chargers  on  the  plain.' 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  M.  »  Ibid.  Note  3  II 

«  MS.—"  And  m(dl„  did  many  \  ^"''''  )  of  v!>isbt. 

I  bear     ) 

K  See  ApDendiz,  Note  3  O. 
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A  crossbow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-kmfe,  and  brand. 
Sober  I"  3  seeni'd,  and  sad  of  cheer, 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear, 
And  march  to  foreign  strand ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  liis  steer, 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Fet  deem  not  in  his  though*;f  il  eye 
Old  auglit  of  dastard  tenor  he  ; 

More  di'eadful  far  his  ire 
rhan  theirs,  who,  scorning  clanger's  name, 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came, 
Their  valor  like  Ught  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

NTot  so  the  Borderer  :■ — bred  to  war, 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar, 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swell 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease ; 
N^or  harp,  nor  pipe,  liis  ear  could  please 

"Like  the  loud  slogan  yell. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  Ught-arm'd  pricker  plied  his  trade, — 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame  ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 
Burghers  to  guard  thek  townsliips  bleed, 

But  war's  the  Borderer's  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight. 
To  sleep  tlie  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor  ; . 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way, 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day, 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
Thr«e.  -is  Lord  Marraion's  train  pass'd  by, 
Look'a  on  at  first  with  careless  eye, 
Nor    marveU'd    aught,    well    taught    to 

know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 
But  wlien  they  saw  tlie  Lord  array 'd 
In  splendid  arms  and  rich  brocade. 
Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, — 

"Hisl,  Ringan!  seest  thou  there  ! 
C^nst  gaess  wliich  road  they'll  homeward 

ride? — 
31  c.iu.ld  wt  but  on  Border  side, 
}y  Eusedale  gl'='n,  or  Liddell's  tide. 

Beset  a  prize  so  fair  ! 
iTiat  fangless  Lion,  too,  their  guide, 
ilight  chance  to  lose  his  ghstering  hide ;' 
Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied, 

Gould  make  a  kirtle  rare." 


MH. — "  Hist,  Ringan  !  seest  thon  there  I 

Canst  gness  what  homeward  road  they  take 
By  Ensedaje  glen,  or  Yetholm  lake? 
O  '  could  we  but  by  bnsK  or  brake 
leset  a  ptize  «o  fair  ' 


Next,  Marmion  raark'd  the  Ceiiic  rac«. 
Of  diiferent  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man ; 
Just  then  the  Chiefs  their  tribes  aiTay'd, 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made, 
The  checker'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid. 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd, 

To  every  varying  clan  ; 
Wild  tlirough  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  their  eyes  with  savage  stare,* 

On  Marmion  as  he  pass'd ; 
Tlieir  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare ; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare, 

And  harden'd  to  the  blast; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  limited  red-deer's  undress'd  hide 
Then  hairy  buskins  well  supphed ; 
Tlie  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head : 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid 
A  broadsword  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore, 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but,  0 1 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
Tlie  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  liis  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamoring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leaves  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mLx'd, 
Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt. 

Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  pass'd, 
And  reach'd  the  City  gate  at  last, 
Where  all  aromid,  a  wakeful  guard, 
Arm'd  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear, 
Wlien  lay  encamp'd,  in  field  so  near, 
The  Borderer  anil  the  Mountaineer. 
As  through  tlie  bustling  streets  they  go. 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show : 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang, 
The  armorer's  anvil  olash'd  and  rang: 
Or  toil'd  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel ; 
Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  gi-mdstone  was  applied. 


The  fangless  Lion,  too,  his  gaidd. 
Might  chance  to  lose  his  glittering  faiJa, 

'  MS. — "  Wild  from  their  red  Rnd  swarthy  halt 

Look'd  through  their  eves  with  uivaee  itai* 
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Page,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying  pace, 
riirough  street,  and  lane,  and»inarket-place, 

Born  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword ; 
While  burghers,  with  important  face, 

Described  each  new-come  lord, 
Uiscuss'd  liis  lineage,  told  his  name, 
His  following,'  and  his  warlike  fame, 
llie  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet. 
Which  high  o'erlook'd  the  crowded  street; 

lliere  must  the  Baron  rest, 
Till  past  the  liour  of  vesper  tide, 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  King's  behest. 
Moanwliile  the  Lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costlj  "snnes, 

To  Marmion  and  his  tram ;" 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds, 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads, 

The  palace-halls  they  giiin. 

VIL 

Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily, 
That  night,  with  wassell,  mirth,  and  glee : 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower, 
F(!aste<l  the  Chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Sununon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 

The  banquet  and  tlie  song, 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  Ught, 
Tlie  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright, 

Tlie  revel  loud  and  long. 
Tills  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past ; , 
Tt  was  his  blitlicst — and  his  last. 
The  dazzling  lumps,  from  gallery  gay, 
Cast  on  the  Ccturt  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing; 
There  ladies  touch'd  a  softer  strinji; 
With  longoar'd  cap,  and  motley  vest, 
The  licensed  fodl  retail'd  his  jest; 
His  magic  tricks  tlie  juggler  plied  ; 
At  dice  and  <iraughts  tlie  gallants  vied; 
Wliile  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 
Courted  the  ladies  of  tlicir  heart. 

Nor  cdurted  them  in  vain; 
For  often,  in  the  pai-ting  hour, 
Victorious  Love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain  ; 

1  Frill owin IT — Fendal  retainera. — This  word,  ny  the  way, 
»M  heen,  since  the  Author  of  Marmion  useil  it,  and  thouglit  it 
tailed  for  explanation,  completely  adopted  into  Eiglish,  and 
Wnecially  into  Parliamentary  parlance. — Ed, 

«  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  P. 
MS.—  '  Bearing  the  badge  of  Scotland's  crown." 


c ^ 

And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  h)ver  true — 
Can  hear,  perchance,  liis  last  adieu, 
Nor  own  her  share  of  pam. 

VIIL 

Through  tliis  mix'd  crowd  of  glee  and  gr 
The  King  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came, 

While,  revel ttnt,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know ; 
Although,  liis  court e.sy  to  show, 
He  dotf'd,  to  Marmion  bendinsr  low 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  was  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 

Trunm'd  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild ; 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled  ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  lumg  adown, 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  or  )Wn,' 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown: 
ffis  trusty  blade,  Toletlo  right,* 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright; 
Wliite  wiTc  liis  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gulil  and  steel; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair, 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  rare : 
And  Marmion  deom'd  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

The  Monarch's  form  was  middle  size  , 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exei;cise, 

Sliaped  in  iiroportion  fair; 
And  hazel  was  liis  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  nf  tlie  darkest  dye 

His  sliort  cml'd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 

And  tiriii  his  stin-up  in  the  Usts; 
And,  oh  1  he  had  that  merry  glance, 

Tliut  sulddiii  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fur  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ;— 
Suit  lightly  Won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  he.  joy 'd  in  banquet  bower; 
But,  'mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange, 
How  .suddenly  his  cheer  would  change. 

Hjs  look  o'eicast  and  lower. 
If  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 

«  MS.—"  His  tru  «.v  blade,  Toledo  right, 

Deseen  iid  from  a  baldric  bright. 

And  dangled  at  his  knee  : 
White  were  his  buskins  ;  from  their  hmtl 


His  spurs  inlaid    ) 

His  fretted  spurei"*^  sold 

Wr  e  jingling  merrilv." 


and  (tsel 
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Tlie  pressure  of  his  iron  belt, 

Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil : — 

That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 

And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while. 

hi  memory  of  his  father  slain.' 

Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermore, 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 

Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er, 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 

Forwaril  he  rush'cl,  witli  double  glee. 

The  strings  her  fingers  flow ; 

Into  the  stream  of  revelry : 

And  as  site  touch'd  and  tuned  them  all, 

Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affi-ight 

Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Startles  the  courser  m  liis  flight, 

Was  plainer  given  to  view ; 

A  nd  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 

For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 

But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 

Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied.' 

Ami,  straining  on  the  tigliten'd  rein. 

And  first  slie  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing, 

Scom-s  doubly  swift  o'er  liill  and  plain. 

Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  King, 

And  then  around  tlie  silent  ring; 

X. 

And  laugh'd,  and  blush' d,  and  oft  did  say 

O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say, 

Her  pretty  oath,  by  Yea,  and  Nay, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway  :* 

She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ' 

To  Scotland's  Court  she  came, 

At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 

To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord, 

Mhigled  with  arch  simpUcity, 

Who  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 

A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  siie  rung. 

<Vnd  with  the  King  to  make  accord, 

Wliile  thus  the  wily  lady  sung : — 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 

Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 

XII. 

Did  the  gay  King  allegiance  own ; 

LOCHIXVAP..* 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France 

Hatij  ?^evon's  Song. 

Rent  him  a  turquois  ring  and  glove, 

0,  young  Lochmvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 

Ajid  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 

And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had 

And  strike  three  strokes  with  S'cotti^-h  brand," 

none, 

And  march  tlu'ee  miles  on  Southro'i  land. 

He  rode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  aU  alone. 

A  nd  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

In  Enghsh  breezes  dance. 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar, 

And  thus,  for  France's  Queer  h*^  drest 

His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest- 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for  stone, 

And  thus  admitted  Enghsh  fr-ir 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  wa 

His  mmost  counsels  still  to  shar  j ; 

none; 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madiy  plann'd 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netlierby  gate. 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land  ! 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late  • 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Nor  England  s  f:iu-,  nor  France's  Queen,* 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Locliinvar. 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen. 

From  Margaret's  eye  that  fell, — 

So  ooldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  HaU, 

Bis  own  Queen  Margaret,  -/ho,  in  Lithgow's 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  IwotJiers  and 

bower. 

all; 

All  ioneiy  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

Tlien  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  liia  swof  i 

XI 

(For  the  poor  craven  brith'groom  said  never  a  word) 

"  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Tht  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?" — 

And  weeps  the  W'.ary  day. 

The  war  agaiiist  Ler  nati-^e  soil, 

"  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ;— 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Q, 

And  on  the  righted  harp  with  glee. 

•  Ibid.  Note  3  R.                              Mbul.  Note  3  S. 

•  Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 

»  MS. — "  Nor  France's  dneen,  nor  England's  fair. 

A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rang, 

Wi're  wortli  one  pearWrop,  piussing  rare, 

While  thus  her  voice  attendant  sang." 

From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell." 

9  The  ballad  of  Loc^hinvar  is  in  a  very  slight  degree  fonnded 

The  M.ji.  hajoaly— 

on  a  ballad  t-alled  "  Katharine  Janfane,"  which  may  be  foond 

•'  For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 

in  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  vol.  iii. 

Her  wimpled  hood  and  gorget's  pride  : 
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Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its 

He  whisper'd  praises  in  her  ear. 

tide—' 

In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vie  ■J ; 

And  now  am  T  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 

And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  asid«. 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

The  witcliing  dame  to  Marmion  thr».w 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 

A  glance,  where  seem'd  to  reign 

Tliat  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  yoimg  Lochin- 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due. 

-ar." 

And  of  her  ro^  al  conquest  too. 

A  real  or  feign'd  disdain : 

riie  bride  Inss'd  the  goblet,  the  knight  took  it  up. 

Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told. 

He  quaff 'd  oif  the  wme,  and  he  thi-ew  down  the 

Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 

cup. 

The  King  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 

She  lof)k'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to 

With  sometliing-  hke  displeased  surprise 

sigh. 

For  monarchs  ill  c:m  rivals  brook, 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  m  her  eye. 

Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 

Straiglit  took  he  forth  the  paxchment  isond 

"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  1"  said  yomig  Lochin- 

Wliich  Marinion's  liigh  commission  show'd : 

var. 

"  Our  Borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid. 

Our  peaceful  liege-men  robb'd,"  he  said : 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

"  On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain. 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliarcl  did  grace ; 

Stout  Barton  kill'd,  his  vassals  ta' en- 

Wliile  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did 

Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign, 

fume, 

Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  liis  bonnet  and 

Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 

plume ; 

Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

^d  the  bride-maidens  wliisper'd,  "  'Twere  better 

by  fiir. 

XIV. 

To  have  raatch'd  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Loch- 

He  pausea,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood 

invar." 

And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  view'd  : 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 

When  they  reach'd  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger 

And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  higli,' 

stood  near ; 

Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 

And  all  liis  minions  led  to  die 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  lie  sprung ! 

On  Lauder's  dreary  flat: 

"  She  is  won  1  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 

Princes  and  favorites  long  grew  tame, 

scaur ; 

And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 

Of  Archibald  Bell-tlie-Cat ;' 

Lochinvar. 

Tlie  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 

Of  Hermit:ige  in  Liddisdale, 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Grffiraes  of  the  Neth- 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 

erby  clan ; 

Where  Bothwells  turrets  brave  the  air, 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and 

And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair, 

they  ran: 

To  fix  liis  princely  bowers. 

riiere  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

Thougii  now,  m  age,  he  had  laid  down 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherhy  ne'er  did  they  see. 

His  armor  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

8o  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand. 

[Ti^e  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallai\t  like  yomig  Lochin- 

Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 

va*  : 

That  could,  in  youtli,  a  monarch  s  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 

xm 

And  even  that  day,  at  council  board, 

The  MonarcJi  o'er  the  sirer  nung 

Unapt  to  soothe  liis  sovereign's  mood. 

Ajid  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 

And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near 

And  chafed  his  royal  lord  * 

'  See  the  novel  of  Redganntlet,  for  a  detailed  picture  of  some 

Kins  James'e  minions  led  to  die. 

tl  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  spring-tidei  in  the  8ol- 

On  Lander's  dreary  flat." 

rny  Frith. 

=  Bdl-tke-Cat,  see  Appendix,  Note  '  T. 

•  MS. —    And  wha-  big  hlood  and  heart  were  high 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  U. 
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His  giant-form,  like  ruin'd  tower, 
Though  fall'n  its  muscles'  brawny  vavmt, 
Huge-boned,  and  taU,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower : 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew ; 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  Monarch  stood. 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued : 
"Lord  Marmiof^,  since  these  letters  say 
That  in  tLs  North  you  needs  must  stay, 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stern, 
To  say — Return  to  Lindisfarne, 

Until  ray  herald  come  again. — 
rhen  rest  you  in  Tantallon  Hold  ;* 
Four  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bt'ld, — 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade,' 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  display'd ; 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose. 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 

And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St.  Stephen, 

But  e'en  this  mom  to  rr^.  was  given' 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  wai , 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  Heaven.  ' 

Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades, 
And,  wliile  they  at  Tantallon  stay, 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say.'' 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  favorite's  name. 
Across  the  Monarch's  brow  there  came 
\  cloud  of  ire  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVI. 
In  answer  naught  could  Angus  speak ; 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  wellnigh  to  break 
He  turn'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  Monarch  sudden  took, 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook 

"  Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul,^ 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive  ! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live, 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
Fhat  never  king'  did  subject  hold, 
It.  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 
More  tender  and  more  true :' 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again." 
And,  while  the  King  his  hand  did  strain, 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain, 

See  App-nilix,  Note  3  V. 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  W. 
MS. — "  But  yester  mom  was  hither  driven." 
T^e  next  two  lines  are  not  in  the  original  MS. 


To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 
And  whisper'd  to  the  King  aside : 
"  Oh  I  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed ! 
A  cliild  wUl  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  pan 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart : 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  meiL 
Tlien,  oh !  what  omen,  dark  and  high, 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye  I" 

XVII. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  vieVd 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 
"  Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that  may, 
Thus  did  the  fiery  Monarch  say, 
"  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day ; 
And  if  within  Tantallon  strong, 
The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long, 
Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  faU 
At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle-hall." — 
The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt, 
And  answer'd,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt : 
"  Much  honor'd  were  my  hmnble  home. 
If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come ; 
But  Nottingham  has  archers  good. 
And  Yorkshire  men  are  stern  of  mood  • 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 
On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  steep ; 
In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep ; 
And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn, 
And  many  a  kujglit  to  earth  be  borne, 
And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  speiit, 
Ere  Scotland's  King  shall  cross  the  Trent : 
Yet  pause,  brave  Prince,  while  yet  you  may  I"- 
The  Monarch  lightly  turn'd  away. 
And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 
"  Lords,  to  the  dance, — a  hall !  a  hall !'" 
Himself  liis  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 
And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly  ; 
And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order. 
Rung  out — "  Bide  Bomiets  o'er  the  BordeT.' 
» 

xvin. 

Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  teU 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befell. 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sail'd  again 
To  Wliitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'ea 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide, 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide  ; 

And  soon,  by  lus  command. 
Were  gently  summon'd  to  prepare 

6  "  O,  Dowglas  !  Dowelas  ! 
Tendir  and  trew." 

The  Horuate. 
•  MS. — "  A  maid  to  see  \teTlove  i/epart." 
">  The  ancient  cry  to  make  room  for  a  dance  or  Wf  aaii 
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To  journey  under  Marmion's  care, 
As  escort  honor' d,  safe,  and  fair, 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  Abbess  told  her  chaplet  o'er, 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  implore ; 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  fear'd  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt ! 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt, 

Had  drimk  De  Wilton's  blood. 
[Invrittingly,  King  James  had  given, 

As  guard  to  Wliitby's  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  Heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids : 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail, 
9r  who  would  hsten  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  mm, 
'Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  ? 
Thej  deem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Tlieir  lodging,  so  the  King  assign'd, 
To  Marmion's,  as  theij-  guardian,  join'd ; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh, 
Tlie  Palmer  caught  the  Abbess'  eye, 

Who  warn'd  him  by  a  scroll, 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal, 
That  much  concern'd  the  Church's  weal. 

And  health  of  shiner's  soul ; 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  balcony, 
Tliat  himg  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  high. 

Above  the  stately  street : 
To  wliich,  as  common  to  each  home, 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came, 
T?ie  Palmer  and  the  holy  Dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rose  high. 
And  all  tlie  city  hum  was  by. 
Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 
Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 

You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 
A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 
An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 

On  Giles's  steejile  tall. 
Tlie  antique  buildings,  climbing  high; 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade ; 


'  "  There  are  passages  in  which  the  flatness  and  tedionsness 
ii'the  narrative  is  rflieved  liy  no  sort  of  beauty  nor  elegance  of 
lictior,  and  which  form  an  extraordinary  contrast  with  the 
(core  aiiimatfd  and  fiiiislicd  ^Kinions  of  the  poem.  We  shall 
wi  sitiut  our  Traders  witli  n  ore  than  one  specimen  of  tliis  fall- 


There    on    their    brows    the    man  beam 

broke. 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke, 
And  on  the  casements  play'd. 
And  other  hght  was  none  to  see, 

Save  torches  gliding  far. 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree, 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry. 
To  bowne  him  for  the  war. — 
A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose ; 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXI. 

"  O,  holy  Palmer  I"  she  began, — 
"  For  sm-e  he  must  be  sainted  man, 
Wiose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found, — 
For  his  dear  Church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail. 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love, — 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above  ! — 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd' 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood ; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Wliitby's  dame. 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came) ; 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart, 
Wlien  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part ; 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield's  plain, — 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove  : — the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King ; 
Wliere  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 
That  Swart  in  Gueldres  he  had  known ; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  conipUmeut. 
For  tliis  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  messenger  return'd, 
Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  burn'd  i 
For  in  his  packet  there  was  laid 
Letters  that  claim'd  disloyal  aid. 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betray'd. 
His  fame,  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He-.'itrove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield  — 
To  clear  his  fame,  m  vain  he  strove. 
For  wondrous  arc  His  ways  above  ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved ; 
Perchance  ni  prayer,  or  faith,  he  swerved  ;* 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail. 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  ? 


ing  off.  We  select  it  from  the  Abbess's  explanation  to  Di 
Wilton  : — '  De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmiop  woo'd,'  &o.  (.»n< 
twenty-(wo  following  lines)." — Jbffrbt. 

2  Pee  Appendix,  Note  3  X. 

3  Ibid.  Note  3  Y. 
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Traced  quaint  and  vai-ymg  character. 

"  His  squire,  v,  ho  now  De  Wiltou  saw 

Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem. 

As  recreant  doom'd  to  suffer  law, 

That  Marniion's  paramour 

Repentant,  own'J  in  vain, 

(For  such  vOe  thing  she  was)  should  schenio 

That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour  ; 

A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fail", 

But  o'er  hini  thus  slie  hoped  to  gain, 

Had  drench'd  hini  with  a  beverage  rare  : 

As  privy  to  his  honor's  stain. 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 

Illimitable  power: 

With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won, 

For  tliis  she  secretly  retain'd 

Who,  rat^>er  than  wed  Marmion, 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  revea) 

Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  sliriue  repair. 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal 

To  give  our  house  her  livmgs  fair 

And  thus- Saint  Hilda  deign'd, 

And  die  a  vestal  vot'ress  there. 

Through  sinner's  perfidy  impure, 

The  hnpulse  from  the  earth  was  given, 

Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 

But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 

And  Clare's  immortal  weaL 

A  purer  heart,  a  loveUer  maid. 

No'er  shelter'd  her  in  Wliitby's  shade, 

XXIV. 

N  0,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled ; 

"  'Twere  long,  and  needless,  here  to  teil. 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  strain, 

How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell ; 

That  for  her  lover's  loss 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain, 

Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true  1 

And  murram-s  at  the  cross. — 

Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do, 

And  then  her  heri  ;age  ; — it  goes 

Wliile  journeying  by  the  way  ? — 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame  ; 

0,  blessed  Saint,  if  e'er  again 

Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 

I  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain. 

In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows, 

To  travel  or  by  land  or  mam. 

The  falconer  and  huntsman  knows 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay  ! — 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 

Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer ' 

Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 

I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care, 

And  I,  her  humble  vot'ress  here. 

For  thee  to  stop  they  wiU  not  dare ; 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin, 

And  0  !  with  cautious  speed, 

Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes, 

To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bruig. 

If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

That  he  may  show  them  to  the  king : 

By  my  consent  should  win ; 

And,  for  thy  weU-earn'd  meed, 

Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn 

Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 

That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn ; 

A  weekly  mass  shall  stiU  be  thine, 

And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear, 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 

Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

What  ail'st  thou?— Speak  !"— For  as  he  took 

The  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

XXIII. 

His  frame  ;  and,  ere  reply, 

"  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betray'd 

They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone. 

To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid, 

Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

B}'  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die  ; 

To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dini. 

And  loud  the  Abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 

By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb, 

"  Saint  Withold,  save  us ! — '\Miat  is  heia  I 

By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 

Look  at  yon  City  Cross ! 

And  b)  the  Church  of  God  1 

See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 

For  mark: — Wlien  Wilton  wps  betray'd 

Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear, 

And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid, 

And  blazon'd  banners  toss  1" — 

She  was,  alas !  that  sinful  maid, 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 

XXV. 

0  !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said ! — 

Dun-Ed  in's  Cross,  a  pillar'd  stone,' 

She  was  a  perjured  nun ! 

Rose  on  a  tm-ret  octagon ; 

No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her, 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument 

1  MS.   •  '  Dnn-Edin's  Cross,  a  pillar'd  Btcne 

On  its  destroyer's  drowsy  )  j^^^ , 

Rose  on  a  turret  hexagon  : 

Upon  its  base  destroyer's  ' 

(Dus^i  unto  dust,  lerd  unto  lead,                                  j 

The  Minstrel's  malison  is  s»id."> 
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W^ldnce  royal  edict  rang, 

Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye ; 

And  roice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

De  "Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 

In  glorious  tnimpet-claug. 

The  self-same  thundering  voice  did  say. — * 

0 !  bo  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead, 

But  then  another  spoke : 

Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  ! — 

"  Thy  fatal  sununons  I  deny. 

A  minstrel's  malison'  is  said.") — 

And  tliiue  mfernal  Lord  defy. 

Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 

Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high. 

A  vision,  passing  Natui'e's  hiw. 

Who  bm-st  the  smner's  yoke." 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 

At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream, 

Figures  that  seem'd  to  rise  and  die, 

Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 

Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly. 

The  sunmioner  was  gone. 

While  naught  confirm'd  could  ear  or  eye 

Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell. 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 

And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  teU ; 

Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 

Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell, 

Heralds  and  Pursuivants  prepare, 

And  found  her  there  alone. 

With  trumpet  sound  and  blazon  fair. 

She  mai-k'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 

A  summons  to  proclaim ; 

What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  pass'd. 

But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 

As  fancy  forms  of  midnight  cloud, 

XXVIL 

When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  slii-oud 

Shift  we  the  scene. — The  camp  doth  movs, 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame  ; 

Dmi-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now. 

It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud. 

Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 

From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  vow  the  vow. 

This  awful  sununons  came : — ^ 

The  tottering  cluld,  the  anxious  fiiir. 
The  gray-hair'd  su-e,  with  pious  care, 
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To  chapels  and  to  slirines  repair — 

*  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  au^l  peer, 

Where  is  the  Palmer  laow  ?  and  where 

WTiose  names  I  now  shall  call, 

The  Abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  ? — 

.  Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear  ; 

Bold  Douglas !  to  Tantallon  fair 

Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 

They  journey  m  thy  charge  : 

At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 

Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand, 

I  summon  one  and  all : 

The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band ; 

I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin, 

Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  e'er  hath  soil'd  yoiu-  hearts  witliin : 

That  umis  sliould  roam  at  large. 

I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 

But  in  that  Pahner's  alter'd  mien 

Tliat  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dust, — 

A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  «eea 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear,* 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 

By  each  o'ermastering  passion's  tone. 

Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hani\ 

By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan ! 

When  lifted  for  a  native  land; 

When  forty  days  are  pass'd  and  gone,* 

And  still  look'd  high,  as  if  he  plami'<J 

I  cite  you,  at  your  Monarch's  throne, 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 

To  answer  and  appear." 

His  courser  would  he  feed  and  strok« 

Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names : 

And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frocke. 

Tlie  first  -was  tliine,  uiUiappy  James  I 

Would  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke. 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 

Then  sooth  or  quell  his  pride. 

Crawford,  Glencaun,  Montrose,  Argyle, 

Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 

Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle, — 

He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style ; 

A  steed  so  faudy  ride. 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  iame, 

Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 

XXVIIL 

Fore-doom'd  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  catnn 

Was  cited  there  by  name  ; 

By  Eustace  govern'd  fair, 

And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 

A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame, 

;  ».  e.  Curee. 

»  MS. — "  Kre  twenty  days  are  pass'd  and  gont, 
Before  the  mighty  Monarch's  throne, 

Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  Z.                      »  Ibid.  Note  4  A. 

I  cite  you  to  appear." 

•  118.—"  Bv  wrath,  by  fraud,  by  fear." 

«  MS. — "  In  thnuderin;;  tone  the  voice  did  My." 

HANTo  V                                              MARMION.                                                    ISi 

With  all  her  mina  and  Clare. 

Commanding,  that,  beneath  his  care, 

(fo  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought; 

Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 

Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 

To  yoiu-  good  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Claie.*" 

Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate ; 

A.nd  safer  'twas,  he  thought, 

XXX. 

Tc  Tait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed, 

Tlie  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd ; 

The  influence  of  Idnsmen  loved, 

But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 

And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved, 

Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead, — 

Her  slo\*-  consent  had  wrought. 

She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death-doom  read 

His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 

"  Cheer  thee,  my  child  I"  the  Abbess  said, 

Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 

"  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand, 

And  hghted  oft  at  lady's  eyes ; 

To  ride  alone  with  armed  band." — 

He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 

"  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 

O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land : 

Fitz-Eustace  said,  "  the  lovely  Clare 

Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied, 

Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care, 

Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay ; 

The  place  of  jealousy  suppUed, 

And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 

Yet  conquest  by  that  meamiess  won 

Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side, 

He  almost  ioath'd  to  think  upon, 

Female  attendance  to  provide 

Led  liim,  at  tunes,  to  hate  the  cause. 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir : 

Which  made  liim  burst  tlirough  honor's  law& 

Nor  thinks  nor  dreams  my  noble  lord. 

If  e'er  he  lov'd,  'twas  her  alone, 

By  shghtest  look,  or  act,  or  word, 

Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 

Her  faithful  guardian  he  wiU  be. 

XXIX 

Nor  sue  for  slightest  com-tesy 

And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls. 

North  Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law,' 

Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free. 

Fitz-Eustace  bade  them  pause  a  while. 

Within  her  kmsman's  halls." 

Before  a  venerable  pile," 

He  spoke,  and  blush'd  with  earnest  grace*, 

Whose  turrets  view'd,  afar. 

His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face. 

The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle,' 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 

The  ocean's  peace  or  wai-. 

The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd 

A.t  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 

On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed, 

The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 

Entreated,  tlu'eaten'd,  grieved ; 

And  pray'd  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 

To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray'd. 

With  her,  a  loved  and  honor'd  guest. 

Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh' d. 

Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare 

And  call'd  the  Prioress  to  aid, 

To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 

To  ciu-se  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. 

Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess. 

Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 

And  thank'd  the  Scottish  Prioress  • 

"  Tlie  Douglas,  and  the  King,"  she  said, 

And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween, 

"  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd ; 

The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  between. 

Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 

O'erjoy'd  the  nuns  tlieir  palfreys  leave ; 

The  maiden  in  Tantallon  haU." 

But  when  fan-  Clara  did  intend. 

\iiks  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 

XXXL 

F'^^z-E-.-iStace  said, — "  I  grieve. 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain. 

F;ur  'ady,  g'leve  e'en  from  my  heart, 

Assumed  her  wonted  state  again, — 

S  j.cL  gentle  company  to  pai"t ; — 

For  mucli  of  state  she  had, — 

TL-nk  nf:t  discourtesy. 

Composed  her  veU,  and  raised  her  head. 

But  lofds'  commands  must  be  obey'd; 

And — "  Bid,"  in  solenm  voice  she  said. 

And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said. 

"  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 

TTiat  you  nmst  wend  with  me. 

The  records  of  liis  house  turn  o'er. 

Lord  ilarmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 

And,  when  he  shad  there  written  see, 

Wkich  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  show'd. 

That  one  of  his  own  ancostry 

MS.—  "  Noitli  Berwick's  town,  and  conic  Law." 

near  North  Berwick,  of  which  the  e  are  still  some  remtina     4 

was  founded  by  Dunt-an,  Earl  of  Fife,  in  1216. 

▼he  convent,  allnded  to  is  a  foundation  of  Cistertiaii  nnns, 

3  MS.—"  The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lamb's  green  islo  " 

1 
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Drove  the  monks  forth  of  Coventry,' 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore  ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust, 

His  cliarger  hurl'd  liim  to  tlie  dust, 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust, 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  Marmion  and  me ; 

He  is  a  Chief  of  high  degree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse : 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise  : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
llie  mighty  in  his  sin, 

,  And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah" 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in : 
"Fitz-Eust-ice,  we  must  march  our  band: 
St.  Anton  fire  thee !  wilt  thou  stand 
,  AH  day,  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  Lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay, 

WUl  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  d'on  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse  ; 
The  Dame  must  patience  take  perforc<» " — 

XXXIL 

"  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare. 
'•  But  let  tliis  barbar(jus  lori^I  tlespair 

His  purposed  aim  to  win ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marmions  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin : 
And  if  it  be  the  King's  decree, 
Tliat  I  must  fiud  no  sanctuary, 
In  tliat  inviolable  dome," 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come, 

And  safely  rest  his  head,  < 

Thougl'  at  its  open  portals  stood, 
Tliirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead  ; 
i'et  one  asylum  is  my  own 

Against  the  dreaded  hour; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  tlieru.-r- 


•  be«  Appendix.  Note  4  B. 

2  l"T>r.<i  line,  necessary  to  the  rhyme,  is  now  for  the  first  time 
ijstored  from  the  MS.  It  must  have  been  omitted  by  an  over^ 
ight  in  the  original  printing. — Ed. 

s  For  the  origin  of  Marmion's  visit  to  Tantallon  Castle,  in 
Ihe  Poem,  see  J.ife  of  Scott,  vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

*  "  During  the  regency  (subsequent  to  Ihe  death  of  James 
V.)  the  Dowager  Uueen  Regent,  Mary  of  (Juise,  !>ecame  desi- 
lous  of  patting  a  French  garrison  into  Tantallon,  as  she  liad 
nto  Dunh.ir  and  Inchkeith,  in  order  the  better  to  bridle  the 
ords  and  barons,  who  inclined  to  the  reformed  faith,  and  to 
»ecTre  by  cit-idels  the  sea-co.i-st  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  For 
•Hin  purpose,  the  Regent,  t4  use  the  plirase  of  the  time,  '  dealed 


Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  yom-  unhappy  Clare  !" 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one  : 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose, 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried, 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  cotild  bide 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed. 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 

XXXIIL 
But  scant  thi-ee  miles  the  band  had  rodo. 

"Wlien  o'er  a  height  they  pass'd. 
And,  sudden,  close  before  them  show'd 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast ;' 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far. 
And  held  unpregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose. 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows, 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 

And  double  mound  and  fosse.* 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong. 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long, 

To  the  main  court  tliey  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  squar»>  ■ 
Aromid  were  lodgings,  fit  and  fair, 

And  towers  of  various  form, 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky, 
Wlience  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean-storm. 

XXXIV. 

Here  did  they  rest. — Tlie  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  ? 

Or  why  the  tidings  say, 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  camO; 
By  Imrryiiig  posts  or  fleeter  fame, 

With  ever-varying  day  * 


Witn  :ne  (tneii)  Ean  of  Angus  for  his  consent  to  thr  propose^ 
measure.  lie  occupied  himself,  while  she  was  spanking,  ii 
feeding  a  falcon  which  sat  upon  his  wrist,  and  only  replied  bj 
addressing  the  bird,  but  leaving  the  Q.ueen  to  make  the  appli 
cation,  '  The  devil  is  in  this  greedy  gled — she  will  never  be 
fou.'  But  when  the  Ciueen,  without  appearing  to  notice  thii 
hint,  continued  to  press  her  obnoxious  request,  Angus  replied, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  feudal  noble,  '  Ves,  Madam,  the  castle  ii 
yours:  CJod  forbid  else.  But  by  the  might  oi  fiod.  Madam  ! 
such  was  his  usual  oath,  '  I  must  be  your  Captain  and  Keepei 
for  you,  and  I  will  keep  it  as  well  as  any  yon  ean  plac« 
there.'"  —  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Miscellaneoia  rroM 
Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  436. 
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And,  fiijt  they  heard  King  James  had  won 

Etall,  a,ud  Wark,  and  ford  ;  and  then, 

That  Norham  Castle  strong  wa?  ta'ea 
At  that  sore  marveU'd  Marniion ; 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  Monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Xorthuiuberland : 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came, 
That,  while  liis  host  inactive  lay, 
Ar.d  melted  by  degrees  away, 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. 
Such  acts  to  Ciironicles  T  yield ; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see ; 
Mme  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  liigh  ridge  had  made  their  post, 

Which  frowns  o'er  MilLfield  Plain ; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  Southern  land. 
And  march'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall, 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear : — 
"  A  sorry  tiling  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid, 

When  such  a  field  is  near ! 
Needs  must  1  see  this  battle-day : 
Death  to  my  fame  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away  I 
The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why, 
Hath  bated  of  his  courtesy  : 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  stay." 
Then  bade  his  band  they  sh(.)uld  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


Mar  mion. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SIXTH. 


TO 
RICHARD   HEBER,   ESQ. 

Mertoun-House, '  Christmas. 
Heap  on  more  wood ! — the  wind  is  chill ; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  stilL 
Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-born  year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer : 


Mertonn-Honse,  the  seat  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Harden, 
i  beaDtifully  situated  en  tlie  Twe«  I, 'about  two  miles  below 
ftrvbnrgh  Albey. 
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Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  ■* 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew, 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew  ;• 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 

Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall ; 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer  ; 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 

While  roimd,  in  brutal  jest,  were  tlu-own 

The  half-gnaw'd  rib,  and  marrow-bone : 

Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  dehght, 

Wliile  Scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight. 

Then  forth,  in  phrensy,  would  they  hi.e, 

Wliile  wUdly-loose  their  red  locks  fly, 

And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  wtol^ 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall 

And  well  our  Cliristian  sires  of  old 

Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roll'd, 

And  brought  bhthe  Christmas  back  again, 

With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  rehgious  rite 

Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night  • 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung  - 

That  only  night  in  all  the  yeat, 

Saw  the  st<ji8d  priest  the  chalice  rear.* 

The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen ; 

The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holy  green ; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry -men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 

Tlien  open'd  wide  the  Baron's  haU 

To  vassal,  tenant, 'serf,  and  all; 

Power  laid  liis  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  Ceremony  doff'd  Ins  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose ; 

The  Lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair." 

All  hail'd,  with  uncontroU'd  dehght, 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 

Brought  tiduigs  of  salvation  down, 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace 
Bore  then  ujion  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 

9  See  Appendix,  Note  4  C. 
>  Ibid.  Note  4  D 
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Then  the  griiii  boar's  head  fruwn'd  on  high, 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary.  , 

Well  can  the  green  garb'd  ranger  tell, 

How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 

What  dogs  before  liis  death  he  tore, 

And  all  tlie  baiting  of  the  boar.* 

The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 

Garnish'd  with  ribbons,  bhthely  trowls. 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reek'd ;  hard  by 

Plimi-ptirridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie ; 

Nor  fail'd  old  Scotland  to  produce, 

At  such  high  tide,  her  savory  goose. 

Tlien  came  the  merry  maskers  in. 

And  carols  roar'd,  with  blitliesome  din ; 

If  tmmelodious  was  the  song, 

It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery ;' 

White,  shirts  suppUed  the  masquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 

But,  0 !  what  maskers,  richly  dight. 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'Twas  Chi'istmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale ; 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 

A  Cluistmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger,  in  our  northern  clime, 
Pome  remnants  of  the  good  old  time ; 
And  still,  witliin  our  valleys  here, 
We  liold  the  kindred  title  dear. 
Even  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetch'd  claim 
To  Soutlu'on  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain-stream.' 
And  tlms,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old. 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair,* 
And  reverend  apostoUc  air — 
Tlie  feast  and  lioly-tide  to  share, 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine : 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time 

'  MS. — "  And  all  the  hunting  ot"  tlie  boar. 

Then  round  the  merry  wassel-bowl, 
Garnish'd  with  ribbons,  blithe  did  trowl. 
And  the  large  Birloin  steam'd  on  high, 
Plum-porridge,  hare,  and  savory  pie." 

5  See  Appendix,  Note  4  E. 

3  "  Blooil  is  warmer  than  water," — a  proverb  meant  to  viu- 
pcate  our  family  predilections. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  4  F. 

'  MS. — "  In  these  fair  halls,  with  merry  chee', 
Is  bid  larewell  the  dying  year." 

1  "  A  lady  of  noble  German  descon*,  born  Countess  Harriet 
Bnilil  cS  Mariiiiskircben,  marrifil  to  II,  Siott,  Ks(|.  of  Harden 
^o^  Lord  Folwarthj,  the  author's  relative  and  much-valued 


E'er  to  be  hitch'd  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  ske  could  only  boast, 
That  he  was  loyal  to  liis  cost ; 
The  banisli'd  race  of  kings  :  evered. 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kej-t  liis  beard- 
In  these  dear  haUs,  where  welcome  kind 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land.* 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear, 
While  music,  mu'th,  and  social  cheer, 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now, 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain, 
And  holds  liis  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  chps  her  with  a  close  embrace : — 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome, 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just  that,  at  this  time  of  glee. 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee ! 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known. 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnigbt"s  tone 
Cease,  then,  my  friend !  a  moment  cease. 
And  leave  tliese  classic  tomes  in  peace  1 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  say, 
"  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day  ;'" 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
•    On  Christmas  eve  a  Clu-istmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — "  Profane ! 
Wliat !  leave  the  lofty  Latism  strain. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms. 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  nrms : 
In  Fairy  Laiid  or  Limbo  lo'jt. 
To  jostle  conjurer  and  gho'.t, 
Goblin  and  witcli !" — Nay  Heber  dear, 
Before  you  touch  my  char  '.er,  hear : 
Thougli  Leyden  aids,  alas '  no  more, 
My  cause  with  many-lani, 'ixged  lore,* 

friend  almost  from  infancy." — Firder  JUinslre/sy,  vol.    T, 
p.  59. 

'  The  MS.  adds  :— "  As  boasts  ola  Shallow  to  Sir  Jthn. 
8  "  Hannibal  was  a  pretty  fellow,  sir — .r  ve>-y  pretty  fe.low 
in  his  day." — U/il  linchelor. 

*  MS. — "  With  all  his  many-languaged  lo-e.' 
John  Leydei"    M.  D.,  who  had   been  of  great  sp»rice  to  Sh 
Walter   Si-oit    in   the    ,)reparation   of  the   border  Mms^rhjay 
sailed  for  India  in  April,  1803,  and  died  at  Ja.-o  ii.  AngDit 
1811,  before  eompleting  bis  'M\\\\  year. 

"  Scenes  suiii;  by  him  who  sings  no  more 
His  brief  and  O^'gh'  career  is  o'er 
AnO  miitr  his  tuneful  strains  ; 
Queiich'il  is  his  lamp  of  vuried  lora 
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This  may  I  say : — iii  realms  of  death 

Since  twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun, 

Ulysses  meets  Alcides'  wraith; 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  nor  won. 

^neas,  upou  Tliracia's  shore, 

And  oft  the  Conjurer's  words  will  mak» 

The  ghost  of  mur  Jer'd  Polydore ; 

The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quake ; 

For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 

At  every  turn,  locutus  Bos. 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  stiU  amain, 

As  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox, 

Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 

As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 

That  magic  strife  witliin  the  tomb. 

Or  held,  in  Rome  republican, 

May  last  until  tlie  day  of  doom, 

The  place  of  common-councihnan. 

Unless  the  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 

* 

The  very  word  that  clench'd  the  spell, 

All  nations  have  then-  omens  drear, 

When  Franch'mont  lock'd  the  treasm-e  cell 

Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 

An  hundred  years  are  pass'd  and  gone, 

To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see, 

And  sciirce  tliree  letters  has  he  won. 

Bethink  liim  of  Glendowerdy, 

And  shun  "the  sph-it's  Blasted  Tree.' ' 

Such  general  superstition  may 

The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 

Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say ; 

The  battle  turn'd  on  Maida's  shore, 

Whose  gossip  history  has  given 

Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale, 

My  song  the  messenger  from  Heaven,* 

If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale  ? 

That  warn'd,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's  King, 

He  fears  the  vengeful  Elfin  King, 

Nor  Ihss  the  infernal  summoning ;'' 

Who  leaves  that  day  liis  grassy  ring : 

May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durham's  tale, 

Invisible  to  human  ken. 

Wliose  demon  fought  in  Gotliic  mail ; 

He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

May  pardon  plead  for  Fordim  grave, 

Who  told  of  GifFord's  GobUn-Cavo 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along* 

lut  why  such  instances  to  you. 

Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchemont, 

WTio,  in  an  instant,  can  renew 

Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 

Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore, 

Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair  i* 

And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  ? 

Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say 

Hoards,   not   like   theirs   whose   volumes 

A  mighty  treasure  bmied  lay, 

rest 

Amass'd  thi'ough  rapine  and  through  urong 

Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  shest. 

By  the  last  Lord  of  Franchemont.' 

Wliile  gripple  owners  still  refuse 

The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard. 

To  others  what  they  cannot  use  ; 

A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard  ; 

Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century, 

Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung, 

They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three 

BQs  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slimg  ; 

Tlieir  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 

Before  his  feet  his  blood-hounds  lie  : 

The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 

An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 

Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 

Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook 

Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 

As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 

To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 

As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound, 

Yet  wlio  of  all  who  thus  employ  them, 

Or  ever  halloo'd  to  a  hound. 

Can  like  the  owner's  self  enjoy  them  8— 

Tj  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize. 

But,  hark !  I  hear  the  distant  drum  1 

In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 

Tlie  day  of  Flodden  Field  is  come. — 

An  aged  necromantic  priest ; 

Adieu,  dear  Heber !  Ufe  and  health, 

It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least, 

And  store  of  Uterary  wealth. 

That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  ponr : 

'  This  paragraph  appears  interpolated  oo  the  blank  ^i^i  • 

A.  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

the  MS. 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains  !" 

4  MS.— "  Which,  high  in  air,  like  eag't  s  nest, 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  Canto  'V.  post. 

Hang  from  the  dizzy  mountain's  breait. 

flee  a  notice  of  his  life  in  the  Author's  Miscellaieoas  Prose 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  4  I. 

rV^orks. 

Mhid.  Note  3  B. 

See  Apperdix,  Note  4  G. 

'  Ibid.  Note  4  A.    The  four  line*  which  ft  Sow  ue  Mt  )■ 

*  Ibid.  Note  4  H. 

the  MS. 
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Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line, 

iH  a  r  in  i  0  n . 

Antl  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign ; 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 
The  far-projectuig  battlement ; 

CANTO  SIXTH. 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow, 
Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Srt)e  33att(e. 

Wliere'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land. 

Gate- works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  maun  1 ' 

L 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side ; 

While  giwat  events  were  on  the  gale, 

The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 

And  eadi  houi-  brought  a  varying  tale, 

Approach  of  human  step  deuisd ; 

And  tlie  demeiinor,  changed  and  cold, 

And  tlius  these  hues  and  ramparts  rude, 

Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold, 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 

He  snuff 'd  the  battle  from  afar ; 

III. 

And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again, 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 

Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 

Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 

Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay, 

And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there, 

Before  decisive  battle-day ; 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry ; 

Wliilst  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Clare 

Or  slow,  hke  noontide  ghost,  would  gliile 

Did  in  the  Dame's  devotions  share : 

Along  the  dark-gray  bulwark's  side, 

For  the  good  Ci  'untess  ceaseless  pray'd 

And  ever  on  the  heavmg  tide 

To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

Oft  did  the  cliff  and  swelling  main. 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 

Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fane,— 

And  all  in  high  Bai-onial  pride, — 

A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again ; 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified ; 

For  she  had  laid  adowu. 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press'd 

So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil, 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 

And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale. 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

And  Benedictine  gown: 

The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer, 

It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said. 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 

The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 

Now  "her  bright  locks,  with  smmy  glow. 

Again  adorn'd  her  brow  of  snow ; 

TI. 

Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round. 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 

A  deep  and  fi-etted  broidery  bound, 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground ; 

Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Of  holy  ornament,  alone 

RepeU"d  the  insult  of  the  air. 

Remain'd  a  cross  with  ruby  stone ; 

Wliich,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky. 

And  often  did  she  look 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by 

On  that  wliicli  in  her  hand  she  bore, 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 

With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'ei; 

Did  o'er  its  Gotliic  entrance  bear. 

Her  breviary  book. 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield  ; 

In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  Field, 

At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim,                      « 

And  in  the  cliief  three  mullets  stood, 

It  fearful  would  have  been 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress' d,' 

Tlifc  turret  held  a  narrow  stair,' 

With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast, 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

And  such  a  woeful  mien. 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow. 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

To  practice  on  the  gull  and  crow. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending, 

Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 

And  difl  by  Mary  swear, — 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 

Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been, 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Or,  in  Romance,  some  spell-bound  Queen 

M9  — "  The  tower  contain  "d  a  narrow  stair. 

•  MS. — "  To  meet  a  form  so  fair,  and  dress'd 

Actl  gavo  ao  open  access  where." 

(n  antique  robes,  with  cross  on  breau." 
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For  ne'er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seeu 

It  might  have  seem'd  his  passing  ghost. 

A  form  so  witcliing  fair.' 

For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost . 

And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 

IV. 

Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes.-  - 

Once  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide, 

Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords, 

It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 

That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words : 

And,  sighing,  thought — "  The  Abbess,  there, 

What  skilful  hmner  e'er  would  choosa 

Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 

To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 

Her  peacefid  rule,  where  Duty,  free. 

Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 

"Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity; 

To  dip  his  brush  m  dyes  of  heaven  ? 

"Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 

Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow. 

Each  changing  passion's  shade  ; 

That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 

Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 

High  vision  and  deep  mystery  ; 

Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there. 

The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 

And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air, 

Hoveruig  upon  the  sunny  air. 

And  hope,  tliat  paints  the  future  fair. 

And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer." 

Their  varying  hues  display'd : 

0  !  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye. 

Each  o'er  its  rival's  gromid  extending, 

Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deny ! 

Alternate  conquering,  sliifting,  blenduig. 

'V\''as  it,  that,  sear'd  by  sinful  scorn, 

Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield, 

My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  burn  ? 

And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 

Or  he  my  warm  affections  low, 

Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said, 

"With  him  that  taught  them  first  to  glow  ? 

By  many  a  tender  word  delay'd,* 

Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I  knew. 

And  modest  blush,  and  biu"sting  sigh, 

To  pay  thy  kinchiess  grateful  due. 

And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply : — 

And  well  coidd  brook  the  mild  command. 

That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 

"VI. 

How  different  now  !  condemu'd  to  bide 

Be  mSSUXon's  JJ^fstorj.' 

My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. — 

"  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day, 

But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 

"When  senseless  in  the  fists  I  lay. 

That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong, 

Thence  dragg'd,— but  how  I  cannot  kno'w 

Descended  to  a  feeble  girl. 

For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 

From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  Earl: 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 

Of  such  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak,^ 

"Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed." 

He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

Austin, — remember'st  thou,  my  Clare, 

How  tliou  didst  blush,  when  the  old  man. 

V. 

"When  first  our  infant  love  began. 

"  But  see  ! — what  makes  this  armor  here  ?" — 

Said  we  would  make  a  matcliless  pair  ? 

For  m  her  path  tliere  lay 

Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 

Targe,  corslet,  helm ; — she  view'd  them  near. — ' 

From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — ' 

"  The  breast-plate  pierced  !— Ay,  much  I  fear, 

He  only  held  my  burning  head. 

Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's  spear, 

And  tended  me  for  many  a  day. 

That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 

"While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  jvay. 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 

But  far  more  needful  was  his  care, 

Thus  "Wilton  ! — Oh  !  not  corslet's  ward 

When  sense  return'd  to  wake  despair 

Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 

For  I  did  tear  the  closing  woimd, 

Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard. 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 

On  yon  disastrous  day  !" — 

If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 

She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood, — 

At  length  to  calmer  reason  brought. 

Wilton  liimself  before  her  stood  1 

Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 

«  MS.—"  A  form  so  sad  and  fair." 

charged  with  coloring ;  and  yet  the  painter  is  so  fatigued  wlt» 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  4  K. 

his  exertion,  that  he  has  finally  thrown  away  the  brush,  and 

»  MS.-"  Of  sach  a  stem,  or  branch,  |  *''°"Sh  |  ^^^^^ 

is  contented  with  merely  chalUing  out  the  intervemng  advea 

tures  of  De  Wilton,  without  bestowing  on  them  any  coldn  w 

He  ne'er  shall  bend  me,  though  he  break." 

a.\\."— Critical  Review. 

•  MS. —    By  many  a  short  caress  delay'd." 

8  MS.—"  Where  an  old  beadsman  held  my  head." 

"  Wlien  the  surprise  at  meeting  a  lover  rescued  from  the 
lead  is  lonaidered,  the  aV*rj  'picture  will  not  be  thought  over- 

'  MS.—"  The  banish'd  traitor's  \  ''""''''^  \  bed 

i   lowly    \ 
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"With  him  I  left  my  native  strand, 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door. 

And,  in  a  palmer'3  weeds  array'd, 

We  met,  and  'coimter'd  hand  to  hand, — 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

He  fell  on  Gifford  mori»' 

I  joiimey'd  many  a  land  ; 

For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew 

No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 

(0  then  my  hehned  head  he  knew, 

But  mmgled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

The  Palmer's  cowl  was  gone). 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  fear'd, 

Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 

Wlien  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 

The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid, — 

Or.  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood. 

My  hand  the  thought  of  Austm  staid. 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear'd. 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 

My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

0  good  old  man !  even  from  tlie  grave 

God  would  remove  him  soon : 

Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save : 

And.  while  upon  his  d3-ing  bed, 

If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 

He  begg'd  of  me  a  boon — 

Had  Wliitby's  Abbess,  m  her  fear, 

If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 

Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear, 

Beneath  my  brand  should  conquer 'd  lie, 

Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame. 

Even  then  my  mercy  should  awake, 

And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. — 

And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tell 

■ 

Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  HeU, 

VIL 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 

"  StiU  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en : 

Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 

Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 

Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best, 

That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 

Wlien  my  name  came  among  the  rest. 

That  I  had  perish'd  of  my  Avound, — 

None  cared  wliich  tale  was  true : 

IX. 

And  Uving  eye  could  never  guess 

"  Now  here,  witliin  Tantallon  Hold, 

De  Wilton  m  liis  Palmer's  dress ; 

To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told, 

For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 

To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 

And  trunm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head. 

Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright 

I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 

This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight. 

A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 

These  were  the  arms  tliat  once  did  turn 

That  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide — 

The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbmne, 

I  will  not  name  his  name  ! — 

And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield, 

Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs; 

Wlien  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field.' 

But,  when  I  tliink  on  all  my  wrongs, 

These  Angus  gave — his  armorer's  care, 

My  blood  is  hquid  flame ! 

Ere  morn  .shiill  every  breach  repair  ; 

And  ne'er  the  time  shaU  I  forget, 

For  naught,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls. 

When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 

But  ancient  armor  on  the  walls, 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange  : 

And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 

Wliat  were  liis  thoughts  I  cannot  teU ; 

And  women,  priests,  and  gray-hair'd  men , 

But  in  my  bosom  muster'd  Hell 

The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glea' 

Its  plans  of  dark  rievenge. 

And  now  I  watch  my  armor  here. 

By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near ; 

VIII. 

Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight, 

"  A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 

Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  liglit. 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why. 

Brought  on  a  village  tale  ; 

X. 

Wliich  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 

"  Tliere  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare  1 

And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night. 

Tliis  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there : 

I  borrow'd  steed  and  mail. 

Douglas  reveres  liis  King's  command, 

And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band ; 

Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band 

MS. — "  rtot  thought  of  Austin  staid  my  hand, 

*  See  the  ballad  of  Otterhourne,  in  the  Border  MInMreltjr 

And  in  the  sheath  I  plunged  the  brand, 

vol.  i.  p.  345. 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 

3  Where  James  encamped   before  taking  post  on  Floddaq 

O  good  old  man  I  even  from  tne  grave 

The  MS.  has— 

Thy  sjjirit  covi  '  Oe  VVillon  save." 

"  The  rest  were  all  on  Flodden  plain." 
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And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too, 

He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 

Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 

And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 

Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil. 

Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 

Firmer  niy  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

"WTiich  wont  of  yore  in  battle  fray, 

Once  mors" — "0  Wilton!  must  we  then 

His  foeman's  hrabs  to  shred  away, 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 

As  wood-knife  lops  the  saphng  spray.* 

Trust  faJs  of  arms  once  more  ? 

He  seem'd  as,  from  the  tombs  around 

And  is  tliere  n(  t  an  humble  glen, 

Rising  at  judgment-day, 

Wliere  we.  content  and  poor, 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 

Might  build  a  cottage  m  tlie  sliade, 

In  all  liis  old  array ; 

4  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ? — 

So  old  his  arras,  Ms  look  so  grim. 

That  reddening  brow  ! — too  well  I  know. 

Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow. 

XII. 

While  falsehood  stains  tlij'  name  : 

Tlien  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels. 

Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  go  1 

And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 

Clare  can  a  warrior's  feeUngs  know. 

And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 

At  buckUng  of  the  falcliion  belt ! 

Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 

Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 

While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 

And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel, 

A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  1" 

He  once  had  found  imtrue  ! 

Then  Douglas  struck  liim  with  hLs  blade : 

XL 

"  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid. 

Tliat  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 

I  dub  thee  knight. 

Tlie  midnight  moon-beam  slumbering  lay, 

Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir ! 

And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure, 

For  King,  for  Church,  for  Lady  fair, 

Through  loop-hole,  and  through  embrasure, 

See  that  thou  fight."—* 

Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall ; 

And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose. 

But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 

Said —  "  Wilton  1  gfieve  not  for  thy  woea^ 

Ulumiiiate  the  chapel's  pride, 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 

The  sober  glances  fall. 

P'or  He,  who  honor  best  bestows, 

Much  was  there  need  ;  tliough  seam'd  with  scars. 

May  give  thee  double." — 

Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars, 

De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there, 

"  'WTiere'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother  !" — 

You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry' 

"  Nay,  nay,"  old  A  ngus  said,  "  not  so ; 

The  chapel's  carving  fau". 

To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Amid  that  tlira  and  smoky  light. 

Tliy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 

Checkering  the  silver  moonsliine  brigh 

I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field  ; 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood,'' 

And,  if  thou  me»t'st  them  under  shield. 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood, 

Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst ; 

With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 

And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first  I" 

Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  tlioughtful  eye 

But  httle  pride  of  prelacy  ; 

XITL 

More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age, 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day 

He  ga-v<  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page. 

Wlien  Marmion  did  liis  troop  array 

Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  ; 

The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 

He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 

Beside  liim  ancient  Angus  stood, 

Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

Doff' d  his  furr'd  gown,  and  sable  hood : 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 

O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale, 

The-  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace, 

>  MS.—"  Yon  might  not  by  their  shine  descry." 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  4  L. 

a  Tlie  well-known  Gawain  Donglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  son 

♦f  Archibald  Bell-the-Cai,  Earl  of"  Angus.     He  was  author  of 

*  "  The  following  (five  lines)  are  a  sort  of  mongrel   beiireeo 

t  SeoUish  niPtricai  version  of  the  iEneid,  and  of  many  other 

the  school  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  latnroneof  Mt 

poeticti  pieces  of  great  merit.     He  had  not  at  this  period  at- 

Wordswortli."^JEFFRKY. 
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Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 

A.nd  whisper'd  in  an  under  tone, 

"  Let  the  huwlc  stoop,  liis  prey  is  flown." — 

Tile  tiain  from  out  the  castle  drew,' 

But  Miinnion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu: — 

''Thdui^h  something  I  might  plain,"  he  said, 
"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest. 
Sent  hithf'r  by  your  King's  behest. 

While  n  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid ; 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  EarL  receive  my  hand." — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke  : — 
"  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  Usts,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer." 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone. 
From  tiu-ret  to  foimdation  stone — 
Tlie  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." — 

XIV. 

Burn'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And—"  This  to  me  !"  he  said,— 
"An  'twere  not  for  thy  iioary  beard, 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  1 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vas.-^als  near 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword), 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  !" — * 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth, — "  And  dar'st  thou  then 
To  beard  tlie  hon  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  liis  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ? 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no? 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  Warder,  ho ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." — * 

'■  MS. — "  T  le  train  the  portal  nruh  pam'd  throngh." 

*  MS. — "  Un-neet  they  be  to  harbor  here." 
s  MS.— '  I  at 96  Dou{;la.s,  tliou  hast  lied." 

•  "'««  Arpeiulix.  Note  4  M. 


Lord  Marmion  turn'd — well  was  his  need. 

And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  liis  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung  i 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descendmg,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 
Tlie  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise  ; 
Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  liis  band; 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  his  gamitlet  at  the  tow&rs. 
"  Horse  !   horse  !"    the  Douglas  cried,  "  anc 

chase !" 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace : 
"  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 
Tliough  most  unworthy  of  the  name, — 
A  letter  forged !  Saint  Jude  to  speed  1 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  !' 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 
When  the  King  praised  his  clerkly  skilL 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine,' 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 
Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  st09d. 
'Tis  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried : 
"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 
With  this  Ids  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  scjeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVL 
ITie  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore ; 
Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scann'd. 
And  niiss'd  the  Palmer  from  the  band.— 
"  Pabner  or  not,"  young  Bloimt  did  say, 
"  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day  ; 
Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array." — 
"  In  what  array  ?"  said  Marmion,  quick. 
"  My  Lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang. 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang ; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang, 
And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep, 

s  See  A])|ien(lix,  Note  4  N, 

«  MS. — "  Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  ofiniii* 
Coiilil  never  jien  a  written  line. 
So  swear  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 
Lot  brother  Qawain  fret  bis  fill  " 
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Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 

Wrapp'd  ill  a  po^sTi  of  sables  fair, 

As  fearful  of  *he  morning  air  ; 

Beneath,  wb'iu  that  was  blown  aside, 

A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied, 

By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work, 

Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk  : 

Last  night  it  hnng  not  in  the  hall  •. 

I  thought  some  marvel  would  befalL 

And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 

Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed ; 

A  matcliless  horse,  though  sometliing  old, 

Prompt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 

I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say, 

The  Earl  did  much  the  Master'-pray 

To  use  him  on  the  battle-day ; 

But  he  preferr'd" — "  Nay,  Henry,  cease  ! 

Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace. — 

Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain — I  pray, 

What  did  Blounl    oe  at  break  of  day  ?" — 

XVII. 
■'  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  then  J  s*  jod  by  Henry's  'side)  • 

The  Palmer  p  ount,  and  outwards  ride. 

Upon  tlip  j'jarl's  own  favorite  steed  : 
All  sheathe' i  he  was  in  armor  bright, 
And  much  resemWpd  that  same  loiight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight : 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke  ; — 
"  All !  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost !"      ^ 
He  mutter'd ;  "  'twas  nor  fay  nor  ghost 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  hving  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

0  dotage  blind  and  g. .  '^s  1 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  tht  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ? — he  told  Ms  t  jle 
To  Douglas ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

'Twas  therefore  gloom'd  liis  rugged  brow. — 
Will  SmTey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain  ? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 
0,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  1 
A  Palmer  too ! — no  wonder  why 
I  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 
I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one, 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

•  His  eldest  son,  the  Master  of  Angus. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  4  O. 

'  "From   this  period   to  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  Mr. 
Boott'e  geniat,  so  long  overclouded,  bursts  forth  ia  full  lustre, 


XVIIL 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Wliere  Lennel's  convent'  closed  their  march 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  moum  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  niado ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardb'i  brood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  Abbot  there 
Give  Marmiou  entertainment  fair, 
And  lodging  for  liis  train  and  Clare.' 
Next  morn  the  Baron  chnib'd  the  tower, 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge  ; 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow. 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd : — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry 

Amid  the  sliifting  lines : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears. 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  sliines. 
Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending? 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending. 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know, 
They  watch'd  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  90  it  was.     From  Flodden  ridge 
I'he  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  post, 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  cross'd 

The  TUl  by  Twisel  Bridge.* 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  whiln 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile ; 
Beneath  the  cavern'd  cliff  they  fall, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn-tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing  , 
Troop  after  troop  their  bamiers  rea  in^ 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 
In  slow  succession  still. 

And  sweeping  o'er  the  GotMc  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 

and  everi  transcends  itself.     It  is  impossible  to  d»  lAm  jnitIM 
by  making  extracts,  when  all  ia  equally  attractive." — Mo»til§ 
Review. 
<  See  Appendix  Note  •  F. 
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'I'o  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly." 

That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet  clang, 

"  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,  "  thou'dst 

Twisel !  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang ; 

best, 

And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 

And  listen  to  om-  lord's  behest." — ' 

Saint  Helen !  at  thy  fount  am  drank. 

With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said, — 

Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 

"  Tliis  instant  be  om-  band  array'd ; 

In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly. 

The  river  must  be  quickly  cross' d. 

Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom. 

That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host. 

To  give  the  marching  cohmins  room, 

If  fight  King  James, — as  well  I  trust, 

That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  lie  must,— 

XX. 

Tlie  lady  Clare  behind  oin*  hnes 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 

Shall  tarry  wliile  the  battle  joms." 

Dark  Flodden !  on  thy  airy  brow, 

Sinct  EngLuid  gains  the  pass  the  while, 

XXIL 

And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw, 

"^Vhat  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 

Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu ; 

Why  sits  that  champioE.  of  the  dames 

Far  less  would  listen  to  liis  prayer, 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 

To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 

And  sees  between  him  and  his  land. 

Down  to  the  Tweed  liis  band  he  drew. 

Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand, 

And  mutter'd  as  the  flood  they  view, 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 

"  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 

VV  hat  vails  the  vain  knight-errant's  brand  \ 

He  scarce  wiU  yield  to  please  a  daw : 

— 0,  Douglas,  for  thy  leaduig  wand  1 

Lord  Angus  may  the  Abbot  awe, 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed ! 

So  Clare  shall  bide  witli  me." 

0  for  one  hour  of  ^VaUace  wight. 

Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep. 

Or  well-skill'd  Bruce,  to  rule  tlie  fight. 

Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eddies  creep,* 

And  cry — "  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right !" 

He  ventured  desperately : 

Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn. 

And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 

From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 

Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  lum  ride        • 

And  Flodden  had  been  Bannockbourne  ! 

Headmost  of  all  he  .stems  the  tide, 

The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain. 

And  steix  s  it  gallantly. 

And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  jilain ; 

Eustace  hela  Clare  upon  her  horse. 

Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still, 

Old^Hubei';  led  her  rein,  ' 

Around  the  base  of  Flodden  hill 

Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course, 

And,   tliough   far  downward  driven   per 

XXL 

force. 

i!Jre  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye,' 

The  southern  bank  they  gam  ; 

Fitz-Eustace  sliouted  loud  and  high, 

Beliind  them  straggling  came  to  shore, 

"  Hark  I  hark  1  my  lord,  an  Englisli  drum 

As  best  they  might,  the  train: 

And  see  ascending  squadrons  come 

Each  o'er  liis  head  his  yew-bow  bore. 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hiU 

A  caution  not  in  vain : 

Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — hap  what  hap, 

Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 

My  basnet  to.  a  prentice  cap. 

By  wet  unharra'd,  should  sharply  ring.     . 

Lord  Surrey  8  o'er  the  Till  !— 

A  moment  tlien  Lord  Marmion  stay'd. 

Yet  more  !  yet  more  ! — how  far  array 'a 

And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array'd. 

They  file  from  out  the  hawthorr  shade. 

Then  forward  moved  his  band, 

Ar.d  sweep  so  gallant  by  !* 

Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won, 

With  aE  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

He  halted  by  a  Cross  of  Stone, 

And  all  their  armor  flasliing  high, 

Tliat,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone. 

Saiiit  George  might  waken  from  the  dead 

Did  all  the  field  commiuia. 

1  MS.—"  Ere  first  they  met  Lord  Marmion's  eye." 

And, 

*  MS. — "  And  all  go  sweeping  by." 

'  Stint  in  thy  prate,'  qnoth  Blount,    'thou'dty,  ottt. 

>  "  The  speeches  of  Squire  Blount  are  a  great  deal  too  un> 

And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest.' 

>  «olished  foi  a  noble  youth  aspiring  to  knighthood.     On  two  , 

Neither  can  we  be  bron^'lit  to  admire  the  simple  dignity  ot  Sn 

•4>casions,  to  specify  no  more,  he  addresses  his  brother  squire 

Hugh  the  Heron,  who  thus  encourageth  his  nephew, — 

■  these  cacophonous  lines, — 

'  By  my  fay. 

'  St.  Anion  fire  thee. !  wilt  thou  dtand 

Well  hast  thou  spoke — say  forth  thy  say.'  " — Jepfrit 

All  day  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand  ;' 

1  MS. — "  Where  to  the  Tweed  Leaf*  trihuUt  creep  '' 
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XXIII. 
Ileuce  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray  •/ 
Their  marshaU'd  lines  stretch'd  east  and  west,' 

And  fronted  north  and  south, 
And  distant  salutation  pass'd 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth 
Not  in  ths  close  successive  rattle, 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modern  battle, 

But  slow  aud  far  between. — 
The  hillock  gaui'd,  Lord  Marmion  staid : 
'  Here,  by  this  Cross,"  he  gently  said, 

"  You  weU  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tnrry,  lovely  Clare : 
O  !  thuik  of  Marrrion  in  thy  prayer  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  ? — well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  lier  guard. 

With  ten  pick'd  archers  of  my  train  ; 
With  England  if  tlie  day  go  hard. 

To  Berwick  speed  amain.— 
But  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid, 
My  spoils  sliall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there, 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair,' 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire  ;  but  spurr'd  amain, 
And,  dashuig  thi-ough  the  battle  plain, 

His  way  to  Sun'ey  took. 

XXIV. 
* The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life  . 


Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! — 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife  : — 

Tlius  have  I  ranged  my  power : 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 

Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right, 
My  sons  command  the  vaward  past, 
With  Brian  TunstaU,  stainless  knight  * 
Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  Light, 
Shall  be  in  i  ear-ward  of  the  fight, 
ki>d  succor  those  that  need  it  most. 
Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know, 
Wf)uld  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go ! 
Rdm^md,  the  Admiral,  TunstaU  there, 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share , 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true." — ' 
"  Thank?,  noble  Surrey  !"  Marmion  said, 
No-  farther  greeting  there  he  paid ; 

See  Appendix.  Note  4  Q,. 
*  MS. — "  Their  lines  were  form'd,  stretch'd  east  and  west." 
MS. — "  Nor  mark'd  tlie  lady's  Oeep  ilespair, 
Nor  heeded  discontented  look." 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  4  R. 
MS. — "  Beneath  thy  seneschal,  Fitz-Hugh." 
Of  all  the  poeiJca'  battles  which  have  been  fought,  from 


But,  parting  like  a  thtmderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt, 

Wliere  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  "  Marmion  !  Marmion !"  that  the  cry- 
Up  Flodden  mountain  slrriUing  high, 

Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hiU ! 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meanfcig  knew, 
Gould  plain  their  distant  comrades  view  : 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to«*tay ! 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But  see  !  look  up — on  Flodden  bent 
Tlie  Scottish  foe  has  fired  liis  tent." 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill,* 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  TiU 

Was  wi'eathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  fast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  alona 
At  times  one  warning  trimapet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum," 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rusliing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  "vyeapon-point  they  close. — ' 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fouglit  upon  the  earth, 

And  fiends  in  upper  air  ;' 
O  Ufe  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triimiph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  naught  descry. 

XXVI 
At  1  ength  the  freshening  western  blast 
Asido  the  al  roud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  lir'.,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears" 
Above  the  brightenuig  cloud  appears; 

the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Mr.  Sonthey,  there  is  none,  4 
our  opinion,  at  all  comparable,  for  interest  and  animation, - 
for  breadth  of  drawing  and  magnificence  of  effect, — with  M 
of  Mr.  Scott's." — Jeffrey. 

'  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

0  The  next  three  lines  are  not  in  the  MS. 

"  MS. — "  And  firs',  the  broken  ridge  of  suear? 
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And  hi  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
As  m  the  storm  the  wliite  sea-mew. 
Then  maik'd  tliey,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crests  of  cliieftains  brave, 
Flofituig  like  foam  upon  the  wave  ; 

But  naugiit  distinct  they  see  : 
Wide  raged  tlie  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop' d,  and  rose  again 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  raw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly : 
And  stninless  TunstaU's  banner  whitf 
And  Edmund  HoTWird's  Hon  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one, 
And  many  a  stubborn  Badenoch  in^iP, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  dan.. 

With  Huntly,  and  with  Hjme. 

XXVIL 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer' 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 
And  with  both  liands  the  broadsword  plied. 
'Twas  vain : — But  Fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle'smile,  cheer'd  Scotland's  fight. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white,' 

The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
Yet  stiU  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky  1 
A  Home  !  a  Gordon  !  was  tlie  cry : 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows  ;  % 

Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high. 

The  peimon  sunk  and  rose  ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
Wlien  rent  are  rigging,  slirouds,  and  sail, 

It  waver'd  'mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear: 
"  By  Heaven,  and  all  its  saints  1  I  swear 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz- Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare* 
May  bid  your  beads  and  patter  prayer, — 


»  In  all  former  editions,  Highlandman.   Bndfnoek  ie  the  coi>- 
►ction  of  the  Author's  interleaved  copy  of  the  edition  of  1830. 
>  M8. — "  Thousli  tliere  the  dauntless  mountaineer." 
'  M3. — "  Fell  stainless  TunstaU's  banner  white, 

Sir  I'Mmuiul's  lion  tell." 
'  MS. — "  Fitz-Kustace,  you  and  Lady  Clare 
Mav  for  its  safety  ji  in  in  prayer." 


I  gallop  to  the  host" 
And  to  the  fray  ne  7ode  oinaiii, 
Follow'd  by  fid  tLe  aiv;hei  crair- 
The  fierv  youlh,  Avith  desperate  charge 
Made,  lor  i.  space,  an  opening  larje, — 

The  T.jsc'"ed  banner  rose, — 
Eat  aarkly  closed  the  war  around, 
L'.xe  pine-tree,  rooted  froiii  the  groond,* 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
^Slen  Eustace  motinted  too : — yet  staid 
As  loatli  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  fiist  as  shaft  can  fly. 
Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  liis  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red, 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by ; 
And  Eustace,  maddenmg  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste,* 
Tlien  plunged  into  the  figlit. 

XXVIIL 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels. 
Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone : 
Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels ;. 
Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. — 
The  scatter'd  van  of  England  wheels ; — ^ 
She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumult  roar'd,  "  Is  Wiltc^n  there  ?"~ 
They  fly,  or,  madden'd  by  despair, 
Figlit  but  to  die, — "  Is  Wilton  there  ?" 
With  that,  straight  up  the  liill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore, 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  himd  still  strain'd  the  broken  brand , 
His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sand ; 
Dragg'd  from  among  tlie  liorses'  feet, 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone. 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion !  .  .  .' 
Young  Bloimt  liis  armor  did  .unlace, 
And,  gazing  on  his  gliastly  face, 

Said — "  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone ! 
That  spear-wound  has  om-  master  sped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  liis  head ! 

Good-night  to  Marmion." — 
"Uimurtur'd  Blomit !  thy  brawling  cease. 
He  opes  liis  eyes,"  said  Eustace ;  "  peace  I" 

*  MS. — "  Like  pine  np-rooted  from  the  ground." 
'  MS. — '   And  cried  he  would  return  in  haste." 
'  MS.—    Repulsed,  the  band 


t'he  scatter'd  wing 


'  of  England  wheeb." 


8  MS.—"  Can  that  be  j  ^™"g  [  Lord  Marmion  t' 
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She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side,* 

Wlien,  doff  d  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air,' 

But  in  abliorrence  backward  drew ; 

Aro-ind  'gan  Marinion  wikUy  stare  : — 

For,  oozing  from  the  mountain's  side, 

"  Where's  Harry  Blount  <  Fitz-Eustace  where  ? 

Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Iiinger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ! 

Was  curtUing  in  the  streamlet  blue. 

Redeem  my  penuun, — charge  again  ! 

Where  shall  she  turn  ? — behold  her  mark 

Cry — '  Miirmion  to  the  rescue  !' — V'aUi  i 

A  httle  foimtain  cell. 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 

WTiere  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  agam  I — 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 

Vet  my  last  thought  is  England's — fly," 

Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say , 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 

J^rtnfe.  tDcari>.  pilflrim.  Urinft.  anti.  ptao. 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. — 

J?or.  tDc.  feinti.  soul.  of.  SdU'I.  eSreg. 

Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  ; 

aS!Ff)o.  built,  tljis.  cross.  autJ.  toell. 

Tunstall  Ues  dead  upon  the  field, 

She  fiird  tlie  hehn,  and  back  she  liieo. 

His  Ufe-blood  stains  the  spotless  sliield : 

•    And  with  sm'prise  and  joy  espied 

Edmund  is  down : — my  hfe  is  reft ; 

A  monk  supportuig  ilarmion's  head : 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brouglit 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fiie, — 

To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead 

FuU  upon  Scotland's  central  host,' 

Or  victory  and  England's  lost. — 

XXXI. 

Must  I  "bid  twice  i — hence,  varlets  !  fly  1 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave. 

Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die." 

And,  as  she  stoop'd  his  brow  to  lave- 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay : 

"  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 

Clai-e  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 

"  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  *' 

TiU  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 

And  half  he  murmurd, — "  Is  there  none, 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  I 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nm-st, 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 

Page,  sqnire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spar** 

Of  blesst  1  water  from  the  spring, 

Forgive  and  Usten,  gentle  Clare  !"-  ■ 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst  I^' 

"  Alas !"  she  said,  "  the  wliile, — 

0,  think  of  your  munortal  weal  ! 

XXX. 

In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

0,  Woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

She         died  at  Holy  Isle." 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  grovmd, 

A.nd  variable  as  the  shade 

As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 

By  the  hght  quivering  aspen  made  ; 

Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 

When  pam  and  anguish  wring  the  brow. 

In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 

A  ministering  angel  thou  1 — 

"  Then  it  was  truth," — he  said — "  I  knew 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 

That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 

When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 

The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

foigo*  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears; 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day  ! 

Tlie  plaintive  voi'ce  alone  she  hears, 

For,  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan,* 

Sees  but  the  dying  man.'' 

And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 

'  MS  —   A  nd  when  he  felt  the  fresher  air." 

from  the  discords  by  which  they  are  sarronnded.'  -  •Ori'twc 

•  MS. — "  Yet  my  last  thought's  for  England — hie, 

Review. 

To  rjacre  ffioc  my  signet-ring.   ... 

s  MS. — "  She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  tide, 

Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  fly." 

But  in  abhorrence  soon  withdre'" 

MP. —  '  Full  on  King  James's  centra!  host." 

>  ir,  oozing  froo  the  monniams  wios 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

"  The  hero  of  the  piece,  Marmion,  who  has  been  guilty  of 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 

leducing  a  nun,   and   abandoning  her  to  be  buried   alive,  of 

Where  shall  she  turn  1  behold,  she  mavk 

forgery   to  ruin   a   friend,   and   of   perfidy   in   endeavoring   to 

A  httle  vaulted  cell, 

leduce  away   from  him  the  object  of  his  tenderest  affections. 

Whose  water,  clear  as  diamond  sparki, 

Ights  and  dies  gloriously,  and  is  indebted  to  the  injured   Clara 

In  a  rude  basin  fell. 

or  the  last  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  dying  thirst.     This  last 

Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 

lot   of   disinterested    attention   extorts    from  the   Author   the 

Drink,  passing  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray. 

moothest,  sweetest,  and  tenderest  lines  in   the  whole  poem. 

•■  MS. — "  Fire,  sacrilege,  iind  dying  groan. 

■     is  with  pleasure  that  we  extract  numbers  so  liarraonious 

And  priests  gorged  on  the  altar  stone 
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Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 

For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  King, 

It  may  not  be  ! — tliis  dizzy  trance — 

Unbroken,  fcught  in  desperate  ring. 

Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 

Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  win{». 

Aj  d  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  ! 

Where  Hu:.tly,  and  where  Home? — 

A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 

0,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 

Then,  faiiUmg,  down  on  earth  he  simk, 

On  F<jutarabiaii  echoes  borne. 

Supported  b)  the  trembling  Monk. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 

When  Rowland  brave,* and  Olivier, 

XXXII. 

And  every  paladm  and  peer, 

tVith  fruitless  labor,  Clara  bound 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 

And  strove  to  stanch  the  gusliing  wound : 

Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vain, 

The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 

To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 

Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers. 

And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

While  yet  on  Fiodden  side. 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  liis  ear. 

Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  flies. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear ; 

And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

For  that  she  ever  simg. 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 

'  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the  flying. 

In  vain  the  wish — for  far  away, 

Where  minciles  war's  rattle  with  groatos  of  the 

While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 

dying  /" 

Near  Sybil's  Cross  the  plunderers  stray.-— 

So  the  notes  rung ; — 

"  0,  Lady,"  cried  the  Monk,  "  away  !"* 

"  Avoid  thee,  Fiend  ! — with  cruel  hand, 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed, 

Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! — 

And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair, 

0,  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign' 

Of  Tilniouth  upon  Tweed. 

Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine  ; 

There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer, 

0,  tliink  on  faith  and  bliss ! — 

And  at  the  ilawn  of  morning,  there 

By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 

She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Cljire. 

And  r.iany  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 

XXXIV. 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 

But  as  they  left  the  dark'ning  heath,* 

Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale, 

More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 

And — SxA.VLEr  !  was  the  cry  ; 

The  English  shafts  hi  volleys  haU'd, 

A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assad'd ; 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye :' 

Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep 

With  dying thantl,  above  liis  head. 

To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

That  fought  around  their  King. 

And  shouted  "  Victory  ! — 

But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 

Charge,  Chester,  charge !  On,  Stanley,  on ! " 

Though  charging  Imights  like  whLrlwmds  go, 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.' 

Tho'igl)  hill-iiien  ply  the  gliastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ling ; 

XXXIII. 

The  stubborn  spear-men  stdl  made  gofrl' 

By  tills,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 

Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 

Sli'.l  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell, 

Each  stepping  where  iiis  comrade  stood, 

Miglit  bribe  him  for  delay. 

•  MS. — "  Ever  I  he  sluljboni  spears  made  good 

j9nd  all  by  whom  the  deed  was  done, 

Their  dark  impenetrable  wood  ;                                    , 

Should  with  vujsclf  become  his  oicn. 

Each  8cotstepp'd  where  his  comradr  flood 

It  may  not  be" 

The  instant  that  he  fell, 

1  MS. — "  O  look,  my  son,  upon  this  cross, 

Till  the  last  ray  of  parting  light. 

O,  Ihiiik  upon  the  grace  divine. 

Then  ceased  perforce  the  dreadful  Sgtt 

On  saints  and  heavenly  bliss  ! — 

And  sunk  the  battle's  yell. 

,                         By  many  a  sinner's  bed  I've  been, 

The  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 

And  many  a  dismal  partini;  seen, 

Drew  from  the  strife  his  shatter'd  bands. 

Hnt  never  aught  like  ihis." 

Their  loss  liis  foeman  knew  ; 

•  MS. — "  And  sparkled  in  Ids  eye." 

Their  King,  their  l^iords,  their  mightiest  low. 

3  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  has  nothing  so  good  as  the  death  of 

They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 

Murmio.i. — Mackintosh. 

When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  witidr  D«o« 

1  MS.—"  In  vain  the  wish — for  far  they  stray, 

Melts  from  the  mountain  blue. 

And  s()oil  and  havoc  mark'd  their  way. 

By  various  march  their  scatler'd  bands, 

'  O,  Laf'v,'  cried  the  Monk,  '  away  !'  " 

Disordcr'd,  gain'd  the  Scottish  lands. — 

MS. — "  But  stil      pon  the  darkening  heath." 

Day  dawns  on  F'oddeu's  dreary  side, 
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The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  tliere  of  dastard  flight ; 
Liiik'd  ill  tlie  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  hlte  noble,  squire  Uke  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  th.sir  tliin  host  and  wounded  King 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands ; 
And  fiom  the  charge  they  dreW; 
As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foeman  know ; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band. 
Disorder' d,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail.' 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
"Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  1 

XXXV. 
Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side  : — * 
There,  Scotland  1  lay  thy  bravest  pride. 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one : 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully, 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  high, 
Look  northward   vith  upbraiding  eye ; 

Nor  cherish  Ivjpe  in  vain, 
Tliat,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  sav  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 

And  sliow'd  the  scene  of  carnage  wide  ; 

There,  Scotland,  lay  thy  bravest  pride!" 
'  The  powerful  poetry  of  these  passages  can  receive  no  il- 
Bstrn  *ioe  f-oni  any  praises  or  observations  of  ours.  It  is  supe- 
rior, 1..  apprehension,  to  all  that  this  author  has  hitherto 
produced  ;  and,  with  a  few  faults  of  diction,  equal  to  any 
Jiing  that  has  ever  been  written  upon  similar  subjects.  From 
the  moment  the  author  gets  in  sight  of  Flodden  Field,  indeed, 
to  the  end  of  the  poem,  there  is  no  tame  writing,  and  no  inter- 
vejition  of  ordinary  passages.  He  does  not  once  flag  or  grow 
•edious  ;  and  neither  stops  to  describe  dresses  and  ceremonies, 
nor  to  commemorate  the  harsh  names  of  feudal  barons  from  the 
Border.  There  is  a  tliglit  of  five  or  six  hundred  lines,  in  short, 
which  he  never  stoops  his  wing,  nor  wavers  in  his  coane ; 


Reckless  of  Ufe,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plam : 
And  well  in  deatli  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  clench' d*within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem'd  the  monarch  slain.' 
But,  O !    how   changed   since   yon   llittae 

night ! — 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight 

Unto  my  tale  agaia 

XXXVL 

Short  is  my  tale  : — Fitz-Eustace'  care 

A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 

To  moated  Liclifield's  lofty  pile ; 

And 'there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle. 

A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair, 

Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  'maage  bear 

(Now  vainly  for  its  sight  yon  look ; 

'Twas  levell'd  when  tanatic  Brook 

The  fair  cathedral  storm'd  and  took; 

But,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  !)* 

There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  foiand, 

His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hoimd, 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised  ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich, 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fietted  nicho, 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  aU  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priest  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods  a  peasant  swain 
Follow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain, — 
One  of  those  flowers,  ■«  bom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  ''  wede  away :" 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died, 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
The  spoilers  stripp'd  and  gash'd  the  slain, 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mista'en ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb, 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

XXXVIL 
Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  low.' 

but  carries  the  reader  forward  with  a  more  rar^id,  instainec, 
and  lofty  movement,  than  any  epic  bard  that  we  can  at  presegi 
remember." — Jeffrey. 

3  "  Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head,"  &c. 

BvRON'a  Lara. 

3  See  Appendix,  Note  4  S.  «  [bid.  Note  4  T. 

5  "  A  corpse  is  afterwards  conveyed,  as  that  of  Marmion,  tn 
the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield,  where  a  magnificent  tomb  is  ereclerf 
to  his  memory,  and  masses  are  instituted  for  tlie  rei)0?e  of  hit 
soul  ;  but,  by  an  admirably-imagined  act  of  poetical  ji'°tice,  w« 
are  informed  that  a  pea.sant's  body  was  placed  beneath  thai 
costly  monument,  while  the  haughty  Baron  himself  wjs  harieff 
Uke  a  vulgar  corpse,  on  the  spot  on  which  he  died.     -  Mon,  Re* 
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They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay,' 

But  3very  mark  is  gone  ; 
Time's  wasting  haad  has  done  away 
The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 

And  broke  her  font  of  stone  : 
But  yet  from  out  the  httle  hilP 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stilL 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there, 
/or  thence  voay  best  his  curious  eye 
Ihe  memorable  field  descry  ; 

And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair  ; 
N"or  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave, 
Tliat  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  brave. — 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  liill,' 
With  thy  heart  conmiune,  and  be  stUl. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong, 
Thou  left' St  the  right  path  for  the  wrong ; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trod. 
Still  led  thee  farther  from  the  road ; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb ; 
But  say,  "  He  died  a  gallant  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right." 

XXXVIII. 
I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 
Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 
That  all  tlirough  Flodden"s  dismal  night, 
Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 
That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 
'Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 
'Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  dee]iest  hew'd,* 
Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood: 
Unnamed  by  HoUinshed  or  Hall, 
He  was  the  living  soul  of  all: 
That,  after  fight,  his  iiiith  made  plahi, 
He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again : 
And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 

^  MS. — "  They  dug  his  betl  e'en  where  he  lay." 
J  MS. — "  But  yet  where  swrlls  the  httle  hill." 
'  MS. — "  If  thou  shouldsl  find  this  little  tomb, 
Beware  to  speak  ;i  li.'tsty  iloom." 

•  MS. — "  He  hariieet  prcssM  the  Si-ollish  ring ; 

'Twas  tliou^'hl  that  he  struck  ilown  the  King." 

♦  U*eil  eenerally  for  tnlr  or  discourse. 

"  We  have  ilwelt  longer  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of 
^'»  poem,  than,  we  are  afraid,  will  be  agreeable  either  to  the 
partial  or  the  indifferent ;  not  only  because  we  look  ujmn  it  as 
%,  miaapi.licatiop,  in  some  degree,  of  very  extr.'iordinary  talents, 
but  Itecause  we  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the  foundation 
»f  a  new  school,  which  may  hereafter  occasion  no  little  an- 
Boyance  both  to  ns  and  to  the  public  Mr.  Scott  h;us  hitherto 
filled  the  whole  stage  himself;  and  the  very  splendor  of  his 
iniccss  has  probably  Ofierated  as  yet  rather  to  defr  than  to 
tncourage  the  herd  of  rivals  and  imitators  ;  but  if,  by  the  help 
of  the  cood  parf.s  of  his  i>oem,  he  succeeds  in  suborning  the 
irerdict  of  the  public  in  favor  of  the  bad  parts  also,  and  es- 
abliahes  ar  indiscriminate  taste   for  chivalrous   legends   and 


With  bearings  won  on  Fhjddcn  Field. 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid, 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said, 

That  King  and  kinsmen  did  agree, 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy ; 

Who  cannot,  utiless  I  relate. 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke, 

Mt)re,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke  •, 

That  bluff  King  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 

And  Catherme's  liand  the  stocking  threw ; 

And  afterwards  for  many  a  daj', 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pah-, 

"  Love  they  Uke  Wilton  and  like  Clare  "' 


2.  •  IE  II  b  0  5 

TO    THE     BPA-/ta. 

Why  then  a  final  note  prolong. 

Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song. 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 

Who  long  have  hsted  to  my  rede  ?* 

To  Statesmen  grave,  if  such  may  d  aign 

To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit, 

And  patriotic  heart— as  Pitt  I 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best ; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 

What  c:m  I  wish  but  faithful  knight  ? 

To  every  faithful  lover  too. 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  .studious  sage ; 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

Light  task,  and  merry  holiday  ! 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good-night. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  hght  1* 

romances  in  irregular  rhyme,  he  may  depend  ujion  having  ji 
many  copyists  :is  Mrs.  Ra<lcliffe  or  Schiller,  and  upon  becoming 
the  founder  of  a  new  sciiisni  in  the  catholic  poetica  church 
for  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  there  will  probably  be 
no  <'ure,  but  in  the  extravagance  of  the  last  and  lowest  of  lU 
followers.  It  is  for  this  rea,soii  that  we  conceive  it  to  be  oi 
duty  to  make  one  strong  efl'ort  to  bring  bai'k  the  grea'  iptsUt 
of  the  heresy  to  the  wholesome  creed  of  his  instructot^  iiid  t* 
stop  the  insurrection  before  it  becomes  desperate  and  senws 
less,  by  persuading  the  leader  to  return  to  hit  duty  an.  alle- 
giance We  admire  Mr.  Scott's  genius  as  much  as  iny  at 
those  who  may  be  misled  by  its  perv>Tsion  ;  and,  lilce  th» 
curate  and  the  barber  in  Don  Quixote,  lament  the  day  vhen  a 
gentleman  of  such  endowments  was  corrupted  by  the  vrii  ked 
tales  of  knight-crr.mtry  and  enchantment." — Jeffkiiy 

"  We  do  not  (latter  ourselves  that  Mr.  Scott  will  pay  to  om 
advice  that  altetition  which  he  has  refused  to  his  acute  friend 
Mr.  Erskine  ;  hut  it  is  possible  thai  his  own  goon  sense  may  in 
time  persuade  him  not  to  abandon  his  'oved  fairy  ground  (| 
province  over  wiiich  we  wish  him  a  long  and  prosperou*  gvv 
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trnment),  bat  to  combine  the  cliarms  of  lawful  prctry  with 
those  of  v;ild  and  rojiiaiitio  fiction.  As  the  first  step  to  this 
rlo^rable  ena,  we  would  beg  hun  to  reflect  that  his  Gotliio 
models  will  not  bear  him  out  in  translemng  the  loose  an'' 
sLutHiiig  ballad  metre  to  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  and 
of  comi)licated  inter. st  like  the  present.  It  is  a  vtry  easy  thing 
U  »»-rite  fice  hundred  hailad  verses,  stans  pede  in  una ;  but 
Ml  S  tt  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  five  hundred  verses  writ- 
len  }V.  -ne  foot  have  a  very  poor  chance  for  immortality." — 
M'-Uhl^   He-aiitc. 


"1  he  slory,"  writes  Mr.  Sonthey,  "  is  made  of  better  mate- 
rials than  the  Lay,  yet  ihey  are  not  so  well  fitted  together. 
As  a  whole,  it  has  not  |)leased  me  so  much,—  in  parts,  it  has 
[.eased  me  more.  There  is  nothing  so  finely  conceived  in 
your  former  poera  as  the  death  of  Nlaimion  ;  there  is  nothing 
finer  in  its  conception  anywhere.  The  introductory  epistles 
£  did  not  wish  away,  because,  as  poems,  they  gav«  me  great 
pleasure  ;  but  I  wished  them  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  or  at 
tlie  beginning, — anywhere  e.vcept  where  they  were.  My  taste 
is  perhaps  peculiar  in  disliking  all  interruptions  in  narrative 
poetry.  When  the  poet  lets  his  story  sleep,  and  talks  in  his 
own  jjerson,  it  has  to  me  the  same  sort  of  unpleasant  effect 
Jiat  is  produced  at  the  end  of  an  act.  You  are  alive  to  know 
(^'lat  follows,  and  lo-  -down  comes  the  curtain,  and  the  fiddlers 
oegin  with  their  abominations.  The  general  opinion,  however, 
B  with  me,  in  this  particular  instance." — I^ife  of  Scott,  vol. 
lii.  p.  44. 

"Thank  you,"  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "for  Marmion.  I 
(hink  your  end  has  been  attained.  That  it  is  not  the  end 
which  I  should  wish  you  to  propose  to  yourself,  you  will  be 
;ireH  aware,  from  what  you  know  of  my  notions  of  com|josi- 
jon,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  In  the  circle  of  my  ac- 
juaintance,  it  seems  as  well  liked  as  the  Lay,  tliough  I  have 
Heard  that  in  the  world  it  is  not  so.  Had  t)ie  poem  been 
much  better  than  the  Lay,  it  could  scarcely  have  satisfied  the 
public,  which  has  too  much  of  the  monster,  the  moral  monster, 
.n  its  composition." — Ibid.  p.  45. 

"  Aly  own  opinion,"  says  Mr.  George  Ellis,  "  is,  that  both 
.je  productions  are  ecjually  good  in  their  different  ways : 
fet,  U|)or  the  whole,  f  had  rather  be  the  author  of  Marmion 
than  of  the  Lay.  because  I  *hink  its  spe'Mes  of  excellence  of 
ai;;  'note  ditficult  attainment.  What  degree  of  bulk  may 
oe  essentially  necessary  to  the  corporeal  part  of  an  Epic  poem, 
(  know  iiot ;  but  sure  I  am  that  the  siory  of  M.armion  might 
aavi  furnished  twelve  books  as  easily  as  six — that  the  mas- 
jrlj  karacter  of  Constance  would  not  have  been  less  be-' 
witcf  ng  had  it  been  much  more  minutely  painted  -and  that 
Oe  Wilton  ncig'it  have  been  dilated  with  great  ease,  and  even 
to  ooiwiderabie  advantajfe ; — in  short,  that  had  it  been  your 
L2lenticn  merely  to  e.vhibit  a  s])iiited  romantic  story,  instead 
■if  nT-king  that  story  subservient  to  the  delineitioii  of  the 
nanners  which  p-svai'ed  at  a  certain  period  of  our  history, 
.he  HLJiber  vai  variety  of  your  characters  wool'!  bave  suited 
30 


any  scale  of  painting.  On  the  whole  J  can  sincerely  assnr« 
you,  that  had  I  seen  Marmion  witho.t  knowing  the  author 
I  should  have  ranked  it  with  Theodore  and  Houoria, — thai 
is  to  say,  on  the  very  top  shelf  of  Enghsh  poetry." — Ibid.  voL 
iii.  p.  4(3. 

"  I  shall  not,  after  so  mtich  of  and  aliout  criticism,  sav  an* 
thin*  more  of  Marmion  in  this  place,  than  that  1  have  alwayi 
considered  it  as,  on  the  wliole,  the  greatest  of  Soott's  poems. 
There  is  a  certain  light,  easy,  virgin  ciiarm  about  the  Lay, 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  through  tlie  subsequent  volumes  of 
his  verse  ;  but  the  superior  strength,  and  breadth,  and  bold- 
ness, both  of  conception  and  execution,  in  the  Marmion,  ap- 
pear to  me  indisputable.  The  great  blot,  the  combination  o^ 
mean  felony  with  so  many  noble  qualities  in  the  character  of 
tlie  hero,  was,  as  the  poet  says,  severely  commented  on  at  the 
time  by  the  most  ardent  of  his  early  friends,  Leyden  ;  but 
though  he  admitted  the  justice  of  that  criticism,  he  chose  '  to 
let  the  tree  lie  as  it  had  fallen.'  He  was  also  sensible  that 
many  of  the  subordinate  and  connecting  pa|ts  of  the  narr;i- 
tive  are  flat,  harsh,  mnd  obscure — but  would  never  make  any 
serious  attempt  to  do  away  with  these  imperfections ;  and 
perhaps  they,  after  all,  heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  tlie 
passages  of  high-wrought  enthusiasm  which  alone  he  con- 
sidered, in  after  days,  with  satisfaction.  As  for  the  '  episto- 
lary dissertations,'  it  must,  I  take  it,  be  allowed  that  they  in- 
terfered with  the  flow  of  the  story,  when  readers  were  turn- 
ing the  leaves  with  the  first  ardor  of  curiosity  ;  and  they 
were  not,  in  fact,  originally  intended  to  be  interwoven  in  any 
fa.shion  with  the  romance  of  Marmion.  Though  the  author 
liimself  does  not  allude  to,  and  had  perhaps  forgotten  the 
circumstance,  when  writing  the  Introductory  Essay  i<f  1830 
— they  were  announced,  by  an  advertisement  early  in  1807,  as 
'  Six  Epi.stles  from  Ettrick  Torest,'  to  be  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces  ; 
and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  thai  this  first  plan  ha'l 
been  adhered  to.  But  however  that  may  be,  are  there  any 
pages,  among  all  he  ever  wrote,  that  one  would  Be  more  sorry 
he  should  not  have  written  ?  They  are  among  the  most  de- 
licious portraitures  that  genius  ever  painted  of  itself, — buoyant 
virtuous,  happy  genius — exulting  in  its  own  energies,  yet  pos- 
sessed and  mastered  by  a  clear,  calm,  modest  mind,  and  happy 
only  in  dill'using  happiness  around  it. 

"  Wkh  what  gratification  those  Epistles  were  read  by  the 
mends  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  show.  He  had,  in  fact,  painted  them  almost  as  fully  as 
himself;  and  who  might  not  have  been  proud  to  find  a  place 
in  such  a'gallery  ?  The  tastes  and  habits  of  six  of  those  men, 
in  whose  intercourse  Scott  found  the  greatest  pleasure  when  his 
fame  was  apjMroaching  its  meridian  splendor,  are  thus  preserve) 
for  posterity  ;  and  when  I  reflect  with  what  avidity  wc  catch 
at  the  least  hint  which  seems  to  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  tne  in 
timate  circle  of  any  great  poet  of  former  ages,  I  cannot  bu* 
believe  that  posterity  would  have  held  this  record  precious 
even  had  the  individuals  been  in  themselves  far  less  remirk 
able  than  a  Rose,  an  Ellis,  a  Heber,  a  Skene  a  Marriott,  an 
an  Erskine." — Lockuart,  vol.  iii.  p.  S5. 
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Note  A. 

jii  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 

Enti'-s  Morgana' s  fated  house. 

Or  in  the  Chape/-  Perilous, 

Desp.  ■fing  spells  arid  demons'  force, 

Holds  converse  with  the  luiburied  corse. — P.  86. 

Thk  romance  of  iheMorte  Arthur  contains  a  sort  of  abridg- 
iisntof  the  mosl celebrated  adventures  of  the  Round  Table; 
»nd,  being  written  in  comi)aratively  modern  language,  gives 
the  general  reader  an  excellent  idea  ot  what  romances  of 
chivalry  actually  were.  It.  has  also  tiie  merit  of  being  written 
In  pure  old  English  ;  and  many  of  ihe  wild  adveniuros  which 
it  contains  are  told  with  a  simplicity  bordering  upon  the  sublime. 
Several  of  these  are  referred  to  in  the  text  ;  and  I  would  have 
illustrated  them  by  more  full  e.xtracts,  but  as  tliis  curious  work 
i'  about  tc  be  republished,  I  confine  myself  to  the  tale  of  the 
(Jhapel  Peri.ous,  and  of  the  quest  of  Sir  Launcelot  after  the 
Sangreal. 

"  Right  so  Sir  Launcelot  departed,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  Chapell  Perilous,  he  alighted  downe,  and  tied  his  horse  to 
a  little  gate.  And  as  soon  as  he  wa.s  within  the  church-yard, 
he  saw,  on  the  front  of  the  chapell,  many  faire  rich  shields 
turned  upside  downe  ;  and  many  of  the  shields  Sir  Launcelot 
had  scene  knights  have  before  ;  with  that  he  saw  stand  by  liim 
thirtie  great  knights,  more,  by  a  yard,  than  iny  man  that  ever 
he  had  scene,  and  all  those  grinned  and  gnashed  at  Sir  Laun- 
celot ;  and  when  he  saw  their  countenance,  hee  dread  them 
sore,  and  so  put  his  shield  afore  him,  and  tooke  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  reaily  to  doe  battaile  ;  and  they  were  all  armed  in  black 
harueis,  ready,  with  their  shields  and  swords  drawn.  And 
when  Sir  Launcelot  would  have  gone  through  them,  they  scat- 
tered on  every  side  of  him,  and  gave  him  the  way  ;  aii^tiiere- 
with  he  waxed  all  bold,  and  entered  into  the  cliapell,  and  then 
hee  saw  no  light  but  a  dimme  lam;)e  burning,  and  then  was  he 
ware  of  a  corps  covered  with  a  cloath  ol  silke  ;  then  Sir  Laun- 
celot stooped  downe,  and  cut  a  piece  of  that  cloth  away,  and 
then  i*.  fared  under  him  as  the  eartii  had  quaked  a  little,  whereof 
he  was  afeard,  and  then  hee  saw  a  faire  sword  lye  by  the  dead 
knight,  and  that  he  gat  in  his  hand,  and  hied  him  out  of  the 
chappell.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  cliappell-yerd,  all  the 
knights  spoke  to  him  with  a  grimly  voice,  and  saiil,  '  Knight, 
Sir  Lau'.celot,  lay  that  sword  from  thee,  or  else  thou  shilt  die.' 
— '  Whether  I  live  or  die,'  said  Sir  Launcelot,  '  with  no  great 
«ro"!j  get  yee  it  again,  therefore  tight  for  it  and  yee  list.' 
Therewith  he  passed  through  them  ;  and,  beyond  the  chaj)pell- 
fertl,  there  met  him  a  faire  damosell,  and  said,  '  Sir  Launcelot, 
eave  that  sword  behind  thee,  or  tliot  wilt  die  for  it.' — '  I  will 
dot  leave  it,' said  Sir  Launcelot  'or  no  threats.' — 'No?' 
•aid  she  '  and  ye  did  leave  tHu„  »word,  dueen  Guenever  should 
ye  nevft:  see.' — 'Then  were  I  a  fool  and  I  would  leave  this 
iword.'  said  Sir  Launcelot.  '  Now,  getitle  kniglit,'  said  the 
(Jftmcwel'i,  '  I  require  thee  to  kiss  me  once.' — 'Nay,'  .said  Sir 
Launcelot,  'that  God  forbid!' — 'Well,  sir,'  said  she,  'and 
thou  haddisl  kissed  me  thy  life  dayes  had  been  done,  but  now, 
^s  I'  s»id  she,  '  I  liave  lost  all  my  labour  ;  for  I  ordeined  this 
eha))pe!l  for  thy  sake,  and  for  Sir  Gawaine :  and  once  I  had 
9ir  Gawaine  within  it;  and  at  that  time  he  fought  with  that 
knight  which  there  lieth  dean  in  yonder  chappell.  Sir  Gilbert 
the  b.istf.id.  and  at  that  time  hee  smote  olf  Sir  Gilbert  the 
autard's  left  hand      And  so,  Sir  Launcelot,  now  I  tell  thee, 


that  I  have  loved  thee  this  seaven  yeare  ;  b'.»t'  'n  maj  to  »» 
man  have  thy  love  but  Uueene  Guenevd;  ijtiithen  (  m*j 
not  rejoyice  thee  to  have  thy  body  alive,  T  h  id  iept  <!»<  mon 
joy  in  this  world  but  to  have  had  thy  dead  b«  'y  :  or  J  1  woiJd 
have  balmed  it  and  served,  and  so  have  kept  '.  in  aj  "ife  daies, 
and  daily  I  should  have  clipped  thee,  and  kMsijf  Inbe,  in  Um 
despite  of  Ciueen  Guenever.' — '  Ye  say  we'.",  m  1  dii  La3nca- 
lot;  'Jesus  preserve  me  from  your  subtill  u.ift.'  And  there- 
with he  took  his  liorae,  and  departed  from  bs»." 


Note  B. 


j]  sinful  man,  and  uncunfei,  j'd, 

He  took  the  Satigr'^al's  holy  ijutn, 

,.Snd,  slumbering,. saw  the  visit  t  hif-h, 

He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. — P.  87. 

One  day,  when  Arthur  was  hohling  l  high  feast  with  hii 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  Sar-f,real,  or  vessel  out  ol 
which  the  last  passover  was  eaten  (a  precious  relic,  which  had 
long  remained  concealed  tVom  human  eyes,  because  of  the  sini 
of  the  land),  suddenly  appeared  to  t)im  and  al'  his  chivalry. 
The  consequence  of  this  vision  was,  that  all  tlie  knights  tcok 
on  them  a  solemn  vow  to  seek  the  Sangreal.  But,  aias  1  it 
could  only  be  revealed  to  a  knight  at  once  accomplished  in 
earthly  chivalry,  and  pure  and  guiltless  of  evil  conversation. 
All  Sir  Launcelot's  noble  accomplisliments  were  therefore  ren- 
dered vain  by  his  guilty  intrigue  with  Q.ueen  GUenever,  or 
Ganore ;  and  in  liis  holy  quest  he  encountered  only  such  dis- 
graceful disasters  as  that  which  follows  : — 

"  But  i~ir  Launcelot  rode  overthwart  and  endlong  in  a  wi!i3 
forest,  and  held  no  path  but  as  wild  adventure  led  him  ;  an^ 
at  the  last,  he  came  unto  a  stone  crosse,  which  departed  twc 
wayes,  in  wast  land  ;  and,  by  the  crosse,  was  a  stone  that  waa 
of  marble  ;  but  it  was  so  dark,  that  Sir  Launcelot  might  not 
well  know  what  it  was.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  looked  by  him, 
and  saw  an  old  chappell,  and  there  he  wend  to  have  foand 
people.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  aud 
tliere  he  put  oti"  his  shield,  aud  hung  it  upon  a  tree,  and  then 
hee  went  unto  the  chappell  doore,  and  found  it  wasted  and 
broken.  And  within  he  found  a  faire  altar,  full  richly  arrayed 
with  cloth  of  silk,  and  there  stood  a  faire  candlestick,  which 
beare  six  great  candles,  and  the  candieslicke  was  of  silver. 
And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw  this  light,  hee  had  a  great  wil 
for  to  enter  into  the  chappell,  but  he  could  find  no  place  whera 
hee  might  enter.  Then  was  he  passing  heavie  and  lismaied. 
Then  lie  returned,  and  came  againe  to  his  horse,  and  tooke  cfl 
his  sad  lie  and  his  bridle,  and  let  him  pasture,  and  unlaced  hit 
helme,  |nd  ungirded  his  sword,  and  laid  him  down  to  sleep* 
u])on  his  shiekl,  before  the  crosse. 

"  And  so  hee  fell  on  sleepe  ;  and,  ha'.fe  waking  and  halt» 
sleeping,  he  saw  come  by  him  two  palfreys,  both  faire  and 
white,  the  which  beare  a  litter,  therein  lying  a  sicke  knight 
And  when  he  was  nigh  the  crosse,  he  there  abode  still.  All 
this  Sir  Launcelot  saw  and  beheld,  for  hee  slept  no'  venly,  and 
hee  heard  him  say,  '  O  sweete  Lord,  when  shall  this  sorrow 
leave  me,  and  when  shall  the  holy  vessell  come  by  me,  where 
through  I  shall  be  blessed,  for  [  have  endured  thus  long  for  lit- 
tle tresp;isse  !'  And  thus  a  great  while  compl,ainc<l  the  knight, 
and  allwaies  Sir  Launcelot  heard  it.  With  rh;it  Sir  Lanncelol 
saw  the  candlesticke,  with  the  tire  tapers,  come  Iwl'ure   thr) 
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:>rosse  ;  but  he  could  see  nobody  that  brought  it.  Also  there 
ranie  a  table  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessell  of  the  Sancgreall,  the 
which  Sir  Launcelot  had  seen  before  that  time  in  King  I'et- 
chour's  house.  And  therewithall  the  sicke  knight  set  him  up- 
right, and  held  up  both  his  hands,  and  said,  '  Faiie  sweete 
Lord,  which  is  here  within  the  holy  vessell,  take  heede  to  mee, 
that  I  may  bee  hole  of  this  great  malady  !'  And  therewith 
npon  his  bands,  and  upon  his  knees,  he  went  so  nigh,  that  he 
touched  the  holy  vessell,  and  kissed  it  :  And  anon  he  was  hole, 
»nd  then  he  said,  '  Lord  God,  I  tiiank  thee,  for  I  am  healed  of 
thii  maladj'.'  Poo  when  the  holy  vessell  had  been  there  a 
freat  while,  it  went  into  the  chappelle  againe,  with  the  can- 
ilesticke  and  the  light,  so  that  Sir  Launcelot  wist  not  where  it 
Uicame,  for  he  was  overtaken  with  sinne,  that  hee  had  no 
power  to  arise  against  the  holy  vessell,  wherefore  afterv/ard 
many  men  said  of  hira  shame.  But  he  tooke  repentance  after- 
ward. Then  the  sicke  knight  dressed  him  upright,  and  kissed 
the  crosse.  Then  anon  his  squire  brought  Jiini  I0<  amies,  apd 
asked  his  lord  how  he  did.  'Certaiidy,'  said  hee,  '  I  thauke 
God  right  heartily,  for  through  tlie  holy  vessell  I  am  healed  : 
But  I  have  right  great  mervaile  of  this  sleepijig  knighl,  wliich 
hath  had  neither  grace  nor  power  to  awake  during  the  time 
that  this  holy  vessell  hath  beene  here  present.' — '  I  dare  it  right 
well  say,'  said  the  squire,  '  that  this  same  knight  is  defouled 
with  some  manner  of  deadly  sinne,  whereof  he  has  never  con- 
fessed.'— '  By  my  faith,'  said  the  knight,  '  whatsoever  he  be, 
he  is  unhappie  ;  for,  as  I  deeme,  hee  is  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
Round  Table,  the  which  is  entered  into  the  quest  of  the  Sanc- 
greall.'—' Sir,'  said  the  squire,  '  here  t  have  brouglit  you  all 
your  armes,  save  your  helme  and  your  sword  ;  and,  therefore, 
by  mine  assent,  now, may  ye  take  this  knight's  helme  and  his 
Bword  ;'  and  so  he  did.  And  when  he  was  cleane  armed,  he 
took  Sir  Launcelot's  horse,  for  he  was  better  than  his  owne, 
and  so  they  departed  from  the  arosse. 

"  Then  anon  Sir  Launcelot  awaked,  and  set  himselfe  up- 
right, and  he  thought  him  what  hee  had  there  seene,  and 
whether  it  were  dreames  or  not ;  right  so  he  heard  a  voice  that 

'  Sir  Launcelot,  more  hardy  than  is  the  stone,  and   more 
than  it  the   wood,  and  more  naked  and  bare  than  i*  the 

of  tJe  f.g  tree,  therefore  go  thou  from  hence,  and  with- 
draw tlie<«  '.'rjm  this  holy  place;'  and  when  Sir  Launcelot 
heard  Ms,  bd  was  passing  heavy,  and  wist  not  what  to  doe. 
Ani^so  b-<  departed  sore  weeping,  and  cursed  the  time  that  he 
»as  bor  le  ;  for  then  he  deemed  never  to  have  had  more  wor- 
Jiip  ;  (o>  the  words  went  unto  his  heart,  lill  that  he  knew 
•hert-fore  that  hee  was  so  called." 


Note  C. 


^nd  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain. 

Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again. — P.  87. 

Drydea's  melancholy  account  of  his  projected  Epic  Poem, 
»last«»d  by  the  selfish  and  sordid  parsimony  of  his  patrons,  is 
•ontained  in  an  "  E?say  on  Satire,"  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Joiset,  and  prefixed  to  the  Translation  of  Juvenal.  After 
Mentioning  a  plan  of  supplying  machinery  from  the  guardian 
■Bgsls  of  kingdonis,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  JDaniel,  he 
adds  :— 

"Thus,  my  lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  given  your 
lordship,  ai,d  by  you  the  world,  a  rude  draught  of  what  I  have 
<een  long  laboring  in  my  imagination,  and  what  I  had  intended 
jO  have  put  in  practice  (though  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of 
»uch  a  poem)  ;  and  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my  genius 
never  much  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which  would  have  taken 
Dp  my  life  in  the  performance  of  it.  This,  too,  I  had  intended 
chiefiy  for  the  honor  of  my  native  country,  to  which  a  poet  is 
panioolwl^  ou;ig"d  ^Of  two  subjects,  both  relating  to  it,  I 
was  doubtful  whether  I  should  choose  that  of  King  Arthur 
tonqnering  the  Saxons,  which,  being  farther  distant  in  time, 
live*  »'ie  greater  scope  to  my  invention  ;  or  that  of  Edward  the 


Black  Prince,  in  subduing  Spain,  and  restoring  it  to  the  law 
ful  prince,  though  a  great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  wnicli, 
for  the  compass  of  time,  including  only  the  e.\pedition  of  on« 
year,  for  the  greatness  of  the  action,  and  its  answerable  event, 
for  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  hero,  opjmsed  to  the  in 
gratitude  of  the  person  whom  he  restored,  and  for  the  nianj 
beautiful  episodes  which  I  had  interwoven  with  the  principal 
design,  together  with  the  characters  of  the  chiefest  English  jier- 
sons  (wherein,  after  Virgil  and  Spenser,  I  would  have  takea 
occasion  to  represent  my  living  friends  and  patrons  of  the  co- 
blest  families,  and  also  shadowed  the  events  of  future  ages  ii. 
the  succession  of  our  imperial  line), — with  these  helps,  and 
those  of  the  machiues  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  might  per- 
haps have  done  as  well  as  some  of  my  predecessors,  or  at  least 
chalked  out  a  way  for  others  to  amend  my  errors  in  a  like  d» 
sign  ;  but  being  encouraged  only  with  fair  words  by  Kinj 
Charles  II.,  my  little  salary  ill  paid,  and  no  prospect  of  a  fruur* 
subsistence.  I  va^  then  discouraged  in  the  beginning  of  "ny 
attempt;  and  now  age  has  overtaken  me,  and  want,  a  mori 
insufferable  evil,  through  the  change  of  tlie  timea,  has  whoUt 
disabled  me." 


JKOTE  D. 


Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made, 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Beds  bold. — P.  87. 

The  "  History  of  Bevis  of  Hampton"  is  abridged  by  my  friend 
Mr.  George  BUlis,  with  that  liveliness  which  extracts  amuse- 
ment even  out  of  the  most  rude  and  unpromising  of  our  old 
tales  of  chivalry.  Ascapart,  a  most  important  personage  in  tbt 
romance,  is  thus  described  in  an  extract : — 

"  This  geaunt  was  mighty  and  strong 
And  fulL thirty  foot  was  long, 
He  was  bristled  like  a  sow  ; 
A  foot  he  had  between  each  brow  ; 
His  lips  were  groat,  and  hung  aside  ; 
His  eyen  were  hollow,  his  mouth  was  wide{ 
Lothly  he  was  to  look  on  than, 
And  liker  a  devil  than  a  man. 
His  staflF  was  a  young  oak. 
Hard  and  heavy  was  his  stroke." 
Specimens  of  Metrical  Romances,  vo..  Ii.  p.  134 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  memory  of  Sir  Bevis  is  still  fra 
grant  in  Ids  town  of  Southampton  ;  the  gate  of  which  is  senti 
nelled  by  the  efli."ies  of  that  doughty  knight-errant  and  his  gi 
g£.ntic  associate. 


Note  E. 


Day  set  on  J^orham's  castled  steep 

Jind  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep,  S/-e. — P.  87. 

The  ruinous  castle  of  Norham  (anciently  called  Ubbs.r  forn-;  ' 
is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  sm  niie» 
above  Berwick,  and  where  that  river  is  still  the  boundary  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  The  extent  of  its  ruins,  as  well 
as  its  historical  im])Ortance,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  ai 
magnificence,  as  well  as  strength.  Edward  I.  resided  there 
when  he  was  created  umpire  of  the  dispute  concerning  the 
Scottish  succession.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  du 
ring  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  and,  indeet' 
scarce  any  happened,  in  which  it  had  not  a  principal  share 
Norham  Castle  is  situated  on  a  steep  bank,  which  overhangi 
the  river.  The  repeated  sieges  which  the  castle  had  sustained, 
rendered  frequent  repairs  necessary.  In  1164,  it  was  almost 
rebuilt  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  added  a  I,  ag« 
keep,  or  donjon  ;  notwithstanding  winch.  King  Henry  II  ,  ii 
1174,  took  the  castle  from  the  bishop,  and  committed  the  keep 
ing  of  it  to  William  de  Neville.     After   hia  oeriod  it  seems  fac 
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Have  been  chiefly  garrisoned  by  the  King,  and  considered  as  a 
royal  fortress.  Tlie  Greys  of  Chilliiighara  Castle  were  fre- 
quently the  castellans,  or  captains  of  tlie  garrison  :  yet,  as  the 
castle  was  situated  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert.  the  prop- 
erty was  11  the  see  of  Durham  till  the  Reformation.  After 
tha„  period,  it  passed  through  various  hands.  At  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Carey  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Monmouth),  for  liis  own  life,  and  that  of  two 
of  his  sons.  After  King  James's  accession,  Carey  sold  Nor- 
hatn  Castle  to  George  Home.  Earl  of  Dunbar,  for  £6000.  See 
hb  oono  IS  Memoirs,  published  by  Mr.  Constable  of  Edinburgh. 

According  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  tliere  is,  in  the  British  Musenra, 
Cal.  B.  6,  216,  a  curious  memoir  of  the  Dacres  on  tlie  state  of 
Nornani  Castle  in  IS'ii,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
The  innei  ward,  or  keep,  is  represented  as  impregnable  : — 
"  The  jjrovisions  are  tliree  great  vats  of  salt' eels,  forty-four  kine, 
three  hogsheads  of  salted  salmon,  forty  quartei-s  of  grain,  be- 
rides  many  cows,  and  four  hundred  sheep,  lying  under  the  cas- 
tle-wall nightly  ;  but  a  number  of  the  arrows  wanted  feathers, 
and  a  good  Fletcher  [i.  e.  maker  of  arrows]  was  required." — 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  note. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  at  present  considerable,  as  well 
as  picturesque.  They  consist  of  a  large  shattered  tower,  with 
many  vaults,  and  fragments  of  other  edifices,  enclosed  within 
\a  outward  wall  of  great  circuit. 


Note  F. 


Note  G. 


The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. — P.  87. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  ro  remind  my  readers,  that  the 
donjon,  in  its  proper  signification,  means  the  strongest  part  of 
a  feudal  castle;  a  high  square  tower,  with  walls  of  tremen- 
ilous  tluckness,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  other  buildings, 
from  which,  however,  it  was  usually  detached.  Here,  in  case 
«f  the  outward  defences  being  gained,  the  gairison  retreated 
to  make  their  last  stand.  The  donjon  contained  the  great  hall, 
snd  principal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and  also  the 
prison  of  the  fortress  ;  from  which  List  circumstance  we  derive 
the  modem  and  restricted  use  of  the  word  diingtun.  Ducange 
(voce  DtiNJo)  conjectures  plausibly,  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  these  keeps  being  usually  built  upon  a  hill,  which  in  Cel- 
tic is  called  Du.n.  Borlase  sui)poses  the  word  came  from  the 
darkness  of  the  apartments  in  the.se  towers,  which  were  thence 
figuratively  called  Dungeons  ;  thus  deriving  the  ancient  word 
%ipa)  tiie  modem  application  of  it. 


Note  H. 

Who  checks  at  me   to  death  is  dight.     F.  88. 

Tlie  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  borrowed  from  the  fo. 
lowing  story  : — Sir  David  de  Lindsay,  first  Earl  of  Crauford. 
was,  among  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  attended,  during  « 
visit  to  hondon,  in  1390,  by  Sir  William  Dalzell,  who  was,  ac- 
cording to  my  authority.  Bower,  not  only  excelling  in  wisdom 
but  also  of  a  lively  wit.  Chancing  to  be  at  the  court,  he  ther« 
saw  Sir  Piers  Courtenay,  an  English  knight,  famous  for  skill  ir 
tilting,  and  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  parading  the  paisoe, 
arrayed  in  a  new  mantle,  bearing  for  device  an  embioidered 
falcon,  with  this  rhyme, — 

'  I  bear  a  falcon,  fairest  of  flignt. 
Whoso  pinches  at  her,  his  deatli  is  diglit,! 
In  graith."a 

The  Scottish  knight,  b^?k^g  a  wag,  appeared  ne.\t  day  in  a 
dress  e.xactly  similar  to  that  «f  Courtenay,  but  bearing  a  mag- 
pie instead  of  the  falcon,  with  a  motto  ingeniously  contrived 
to  rhyme  to  the  vaunting  inscription  of  Sir  Piers  : — 

"  I  bear  a  pie  picking  at  a  piece, 
Wlioso  picks  at  her,  I  shall  pick  at  his  nese,3 

In  faith." 

This  attront  could  only  be  expiated  by  a  just  with  sharp 
lances.  In  the  course,  Dalzell  left  his  helmet  unlaced,  so  that 
it  gave  way  at  the  touch  of  his  antagonist's  lance,  and  he  thus 
avoided  the  shock  of  the  encounter.  This  happened  twice  : — 
in  the  third  encounter,  the  handsome  Courtenay  lost  two  of  iiis 
front  teeth.  As  the  Englishman  complained  bitterly  of  Dal- 
zell's  fraud  in  not  fastening  his  helmet,  the  S'cottishman  agreed 
to  run  six  courses  more,  each  champion  staking  in  the  hand  of 
the  King  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  forfeited,  if,  on  entering 
the  lists,  any  unequal  advantage  should  be  detected.  This  be- 
ing agreed  to,  the  wily  Scot  demanded  tliat  i?ir  Piers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  should  consent  to  the  extinction  of 
one  of  his  eyes,  he  himself  having  lost  an  eye  in  the  fight  of 
Otterburn.  As  Courtenay  demurred  to  this  equalization  of  op 
tical  powers,.  Dalzell  demanded  the  forfeit ;  which,  after  much 
altercation,  the  King  appointed  to  be  paid  to  him,  saying,  he 
surpa.ssed  the  English  both  in  wi  and  valor.  This  must  ap- 
pear to  the  reader  a  singular  spec  .men  of  the  humor  of  that 
time.  I  suspect  the  Jockey  Club  would  have  given  a  diflerent 
decision  from  Henry  IV. 


Well  was  he  arm' d  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel. — P.  88. 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their 
■kill  in  armory,  as  appears  from  the  following  pa.ssage,  in 
irh\c''i  Froissart  gives  an  account  of  the  preparations  made  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  and  Thomas, 
DzV;  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marischal,  for  their  proposed  combat  in 
the  lidta  at  Coventry  : — "  These  two  lords  made  ample  provi- 
lior  of  all  things  neces.saiy  for  the  combat ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby  sent  ofl"  messengers  to  Ijombardy,  to  have  armor  from 
Pir  Galeas,  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duke  complied  with  joy,  and 
gave  the  knight,  called  Sir  Francis,  who  had  broiisht  the  nies- 
•age,  the  choice  of  all  his  armor  for  the  Earl  of  Derby.  When 
he  h;id  selected  what  he  wished  for  in  plated  and  mail  armor, 
the  LortI  of  .Milan,  ot.  of  his  abundant  love  for  the  Earl,  or- 
dered four  of  the  best  armorers  in  Milan,  to  accompany  the 
knight  to  England,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  might  be  more  com- 
oletely  arme<l.'  — J  )HNt8'  Froissart,  vol.  iv.  p.  597. 


Note  L 


They  hail'd  T,ord  Marm  on  ; 
Thry  haiVd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  J.utterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town. — P.  89. 

Lord  Marmion,  the  principal  character  of  >he  present  ro- 
mance, is  entirely  a  fictitious  personage.  In  earlier  times,  in 
deed,  the  family  of  Marmion,  Lords  of  Fontenay,  in  Normandy 
was  highly  distinguished.  Robert  de  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fon 
tenay,  a  distinguished  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Jimworth,  and  also  of  the 
manor  of  Scrivelby,  in  Lincolnshire.  One,  or  both,  of  these 
noble  possessions,  was  held  by  the  honorable  service  of  beirij 
the  royal  champion,  as  the  ancestors  of  Marmion  had  formerly 
been  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  But  after  the  castle  and 
demesne  of  Tamworth  hail  passed  through  four  successive 
barons  from  Robert,  the  family  became  extinct  in  the  person 
of  Philip  de  Marmion,  who  died  in  20th  Edward  I.  without 
issne  male.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  castle  of  Tamworth  by 
Alexander  de  Freville,  who  mamed  Ma'zera,  his  grand-daugh 
ter.     Baldwin  de  Freville,  Alexander's  descendant,  in  the  r6i«» 


1  Prepared. 


3  Amior. 
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iif  Richard  I.,  by  the  supjjosed  tenure  of  his  castle  of  Tam- 
wor'.h,  claimed  the  office  of  royal  champion,  and  to  do  the 
•ervice  apDertaining ;  namely,  on  the  day  of  coronation,  to 
lide,  comoletely  armed,  u])on  a  barbed  liorse,  into  Westmin- 
iter  H»'.;,  and  there  to  challenge  the  combat  against  any  who 
w&uld  gainsay  the  King's  title.  But  this  ofiice  was  adjudged 
to  Sir  Jonn  Dymoke,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Scrivelby  had  de- 
fended by  another  of  the  eo-lieiresses  of  Robert  de  Marmion  ; 
tnd  it  remains  in  that  fai.,_ly,  whose  representative  is  Heredi- 
itary  Champion  of  England  at  the  present  day.  The  family 
wid  possessions  of  Freville  have  merged  in  the  Earls  of  Fer- 
ar«.  I  have  not,  therefore,  created  a  new  family,  but  only 
revived  the  titles  of  an  old  one  in  an  imaginary  personage. 

It  was  one  of  the  Mansion  family,  who,  in  tlie  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  performed  that  chi.'alrons  feat  before  the  very  ca.stle 
of  Norham,  which  Bishop  Perey  has  woven  into  his  lieantiful 
ballad,  '  The  Hermit  of  Warliwortli." — The  story  is  thus  told 
by  Lelanvi  — 

"  Tlie  Scottes  cam  yn  to  the  marches  of  England,  and  de- 
stroyed the  castles  of  Werk  and  Herhotel,  and  overran  much 
of  Northumberland  marches. 

"  At  this  tyme,  Tlmmas  Gray  and  his  friendes  defended 
Norliam  from  the  Scottes. 

"  It  were  a  wonderful  processe  to  declare,  what  mischefes 
cam  by  hungre  and  as.seges  by  the  space  of  xi  yeres  in  Nor- 
thumberland ;  for  the  Scottes  became  so  proude,  after  they  had 
^ot  Berwick,  that  they  nothing  esteemed  the  Englishmen. 

"  About  this  tyme  there  was  a  greate  feste  made  yn  Lineolt* 
shir,  to  which  came  mans  gentlemen  and  ladies;  and  amonge 
them  one  lady  brought  a  heaulme  for  a  man  of  were,  with  a 
very  rich  creste  of  gold,  to  William  Marmion,  knight,  with  a 
letter  of  commandement  of  her  lady,  tliat  he  should  go  into 
the  ilauiigerest  place  in  England,  and  ther  to  let  the  heaulme 
be  scene  and  known  as  famous.  So  he  went  to  Norham  ; 
whither,  within  4  days  of  cnmming,  cam  Philip  Moubray, 
guardian  of  Berwicke,  having  yn  his  bande  40  men  of  armes, 
the  very  Hour  of  men  of  the  Scottish  marches. 

"  Thomas  Gray,  capitayne  of  Norham,  seynge  this,  brought 
his  garison  afore  the  ban-iers  of  the  castel,  behind  whom  cam 
William,  richly  arrayed,  as  al  glittering  in  gold,  and  wearing 
the  heaulme,  his  lady's  present. 

"  Then  said  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmion,  '  Sir  Knight,  ye  be 
cum  hitherto  fame  your  helmet:  mount  up  on  yowr  horse, 
and  ride  lyke  a  valiant  man  to  yowr  foes  even  here  at  hand, 
and  I  forsake  God  if  I  rescue  not  thy  body  deojle  or  alyve,  or 
I  myself  wyl  dye  for  it.' 

"  Whereupon  he  toke  his  cursere,  and  rode  among  the  throng 
)f  ennemyes  ;  the  which  layed  sore  stripes  on  him,  and  pulled 
kim  at  the  last  out  of  his  sadel  to  the  grounde. 

"  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  the  hole  garrison,  lette  prick 
yn  among  the  Scottes,  and  so  wondid  them  and  their  horses, 
that  tSey  were  overthrowan  ;  and  Marmion,  sore  beten,  was 
^orsi  agayn,  and,  with  Gray,  persewed  the  Scottes  yn  chase. 
Thf-  were  taken  50  horse  ■of  price  ;  and  the  women  of  Noi^ 
ktni  brought  them  to  the  foole  men  to  follow  the  chase." 


Note  K. 


-     —  Largesse,  largesse. — P.  89. 

Ihu  was  the  cry  with  which  heralds  and  pursuivants  were 
i»ont  to  acknowledge  the  bounty  received  from  the  knights. 
Btewart  of  Lorn  distinguishes  a  ballad,  in  which  he  satirizes 
tbe  nart  wness  of  Janjes  V.  and  his  courtiers,  by  the  ironical 
bniden — 

"  Lerges,  Urges,  lerges,  hay, 
J.e.rges  of  this  new-yeir  day. 
First  lerges  of  the  King,  my  chief, 
Qahilk  come  als  quiet  as  a  theif, 


ITwo. 


S  Proof. 


And  in  my  hand  slid  schillingis  tway,* 
To  put  his  lergnes  to  the  prief,3 
For  lerges  of  this  new-yeir  day.'" 

The  heralds,  like  the  minstrels,  were  a  race  allowed  to  hav» 
great  claims  upon  the  liberality  of  the  knights,  of  wh>  se  fea*» 
they  kept  a  record,  and  proclaimed  them  aloud,  as  in  .bo  tei 
upon  suitable  occasions. 

At  Berwick,  Norham,  and  other  Border  fortrefoien  of  impa 
tance,  pursuivants  usually  resided,  whose  inviolable  ch.iracU 
rendered  them  the  only  persons  that  co\ild,  with  perfect  asci 
ranee  of  safety,  be  sent  on  necessary  embassies  iuto  Stotland 
This  is  alluded  to  in  stanza  xxi.  p.  91. 


Note  L. 


Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  hold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 
And  Captain  of  the  Hold.—?.  90. 

Were  accuracy  of  any  consequence  in  a  fictitious  nanative 
this  castellan's  name  ought  to  have  been  William  ;  for  Wil 
liam  Heron  of  Ford  was  husband  to  the  famous  Lady  Ford 
whose  siren  charms  are  said  to  have  cost  our  James  IV.  so  dea. 
Moreover,  the  said  William  Heron,  was,  at  the  time  supj/used 
a  prisoner  in   Scotland,  being  surrenderet':  by  Henry  VHI.,  oj 
accouti,  of  his  share  11  lb«i  slaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  ol 
Cessford.     His  wife,  rejjresented  in  the  text  as  residing  at  the 
Court  of  Scotland,  was,  in  fact,  living  in   her  own  Castle  a« 
Ford. — See  Sir  Richard  Heron's  curious  Genealogy  of  ih* 
Heron  Family. 


Note  M. 

The  whiles  a  J^orthern  harper  rudie 

Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  fev.d,— 

"  How  the  fierce  Thirwalls,  and  RiJleys  all,''  &-C. — P.  tK) 

This  old  Northumbrian  ballad  was  taken  down  from  the 
recitation  of  a  W(4man  eighty  years  of  age,  mother  of  one  of  tne 
miners  of  Alston-moor,  by  an  agent  I'oi  the  lead  mines  ther" 
who  communicated  it  to  my  friend  and  correspondent,  R.  Sui- 
tees.  Esquire,  of  Mainsforth.  -She  had  not,  she  said,  lizard  i« 
for  many  years ;  but,  when  she  was  a  girl,  it  used  to  be  sunf 
at  the  merry-makings  "  till  the  roof  rung  again."  To  preserve 
this  curious,  though  rude  rhyme,  it  is  here  inserted.  Tne  ludw 
crous  turn  given  to  the  slaughter  marks  that  wild  and  disorder')' 
state  of  society,  in  which  a  murder  was  not  merely  a  casual  cir 
cumstance,  but,  in  some  cases,  an  exceedingly  good  jest.  Tlw 
structure  of  the  ballad  resembles  the  "  Fray  of  Supi,.-t,"s  Vai^ 
ing  the  same  irregular  stanzas  and  wild  chorus. 

I. 

Hoot  awa',  lads,  hoot  awa'. 

Ha'  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys,  and  Thirwalb   uti  % 

Ha'  set  upon  AlbanyJ  Featherstonhaugh, 

And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadmanthaugh  ? 

There  was  Williraoteswick, 

And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawden,  and  Will  of  the  Wl 

I  canno'  tell  a',  I  canno'  tell  a', 
And  mony  a  mair  that  the  deil  may  knaw. 

11. 

The  anid  man  went  down,  but  Nicol,  his  sob, 
Ran  away  afore  the  fight  was  began ; 

And  he  run   and  he  run, 

And  afore  they  were  done, 

S  See  MimlTiUy  of  lite  ScoltUh  Border,  vtft  I*,  p.  Itik 
•*  Pronounced  Awbomj, 
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There  was  many  a  FeathuretoH  gat  sic  a  stun, 
As  never  was  seen  siucp  the  world  begun. 

III. 

I  canno'  tell  a',  I  canno'  tell  a'  ; 

Some  gat  a  skelp,'  and  some  gat  a  claw  ; 

But  they  gard  the  Featherstons  liaud  their  jaw, - 

Nicol,  and  Alick,  and  a'. 
Some  gat  a  hurt,  and  some  gat  nane  ; 
"ome  had  harness,  and  some  gat  sta'en.' 

fV. 

Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  craig  ;■• 
Ane  gat  a  imnch*  o'  the'wame  ,"6   ' 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg 
And  syne  ran  wallowing''  hame. 


Hjot,  hoot,  the  old  man's  slain  outright ! 

liay  him  now  wi'  his  taee  down  ; — he's  a  sorrowftJ  aight. 

Janet,  thou  donot.^ 

I'll  lay  my  best  bonnet, 
Thou  gets  a  new  gude-man  afore  it  be  night. 

VI. 

Hoo  away  lads,  hoo  away, 
We's  a'  be  han^'id  if  we  stay. 

Tak  up  the  dead  man,  and  lay  him  ahint  the  biggin. 
Here's  the  Bailey  o'  Hahwhistle,« 
Wi'  his  great  bull's  pizzle, 

That  sup'd  up  the  broo', — and  syne in  the  piggin.w 

In  explanation  of  this  ancient  ditty,  Mr.  Surtees  lias  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  local  nienioraiidiim  : — Willi- 
moteswick.  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ridley,  is 
lituated  two  miles  above  the  confluence  ol  the  Allon  and 
Tyne.  It  was  a  house  of  strength,  as  appeai-s  from  one  ob- 
long tower,  still  in  tolerable  preservation."  It  has  been  long 
in  possession  of  the  Blacket  family.  Hardriding  Dick  is  not 
an  epithet  referring  to  horsemanship,  but  means  Richard  Rii'.- 
ley  of  Hardriding, '2  the  seat  of  another  family  of  tliat  n?me, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  sold  on  account  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  loyalty  of  tiie  proiirietor,  tlie  imme- 
I'.^te  ancestor  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.  Will  of  the  Wa'  seems 
to  be  William  Ridley  of  Walltown,  so  called  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  great  Roman  wall.  Thirlwall  Castle,  whence 
.he  clan  of  Thirlwalls  derived  their  name,  is  situated  on  the 
small  river  of  Tipjiel,  near  the  western  boundary  of  Norlhum- 
borland.  It  is  near  the  wall,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
tampart  having  been  thirled,  i.  e.  pierced,  or  breached,  in  its 
vicinity.  Featherston  Castle  lies  south  of  the  Tyne,  towards 
\lston-mooi.  Albany  Featherstoiiliaugh,  the  chief  of  that 
ancient  family,  made  a  figure  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  A 
fend  did  certainly  exist  between  the  Ridleys  and  Fcather- 
i.iiis,  productive  of  such  consequences  as  the  ballad  narrates. 
W  Oct.  'QUilo  Henrici  Sri.  liiijitisitio  ciipt.  njiiid  Haulwkis- 
tie  Slip  vi.siim  corpus  Jileinnilri  Feat/inrston,  Qcn.  npud 
Oreitsilhaug-h  ftlonice  intcrj'ccti,  22  Oct.  per  J^icoltiiun 
RuHeij  de  Unthanke,  Gen.  Hugon  Hidle,  JVicolnum  liidlc, 
f.t  alios  ejusdem  mminis.  Nor  were  the  Featherstons  without 
their  revenge  ;  Ix  ioto  Henrici  8vi,  we  liavo —  Utlagntio  .Yicu- 
iai  h'ctherstox,  ac  Thome  JSTyxson,  ^-c.  Ac.  pro  homicidio 
H'ill.  Hidle  de  Morale. 

1  SA'';)  signifies  slnp,' or  rather  ia  the  same  word  which  wa«  oriifinally 
ip«\led    '''laiK 

2  ffotd  tknrja-Wf  ft  vulgftr  expreaston  otill  in  u»e. 

a  Got  stolen,  or,  were  (ilundered ;  a  very  likely  termination  of  the 
Iray. 

4  Nock.  6  Punch.  r,  Belly.  I  Bellowing. 

0  SiUy  tlui..  The  border  bard  call*  bor  eo,  because  she  wa«  weeping 
Br  her  alain  husband ;  a  loss  which  he  ^eems  to  thiiik  might  be  soon 
•,  kired. 

Tha  Ba>  tir  of  Haltwhistle  uei  is  to  have  arrived  when  the  fray  was 


Note  N. 

James  back'd  the  cnvse  of  that  mock  prince, 
Jf'arbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power. 
What  time  we  razed  old  Aytoji  tower. — P.  91. 

The  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  Richard,  Duke  of  York 
is  well  knovvn.     In  1496,  he  was  received  honorably  in  Scot 
land  ;  and  Jamss  (V.,  after  conferring  upon  him  in  marriagf 
.lis  own  i-e'itio'',  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  made  war  oc 
England  in  behalf  o''  his  pretensions.     To  retaliate  an  in  v» 
sion  of  England,  SuiTey  advanced  into  Berwickshire  at   th< 
head  of  considerable  forces,  but  retreatea,  after  taking  the  t- 
considerijle  fortress  of  Ayton.     Ford,  in  his  l)ramatic  Chrpov 
cle  of  Purkin  Warbeck,  makes  the  most  of  this  inroad  ; 
"  Surrey. 
"  Are  all  our  braving  enemies  shrunk  back 
Hid  ill  the  fogges  of  their  distemper'd  cliaiau 
Not  daring  to  behold  our  colors  wave 
In  spight  of  this  infected  ayre  ?     Can  they 
Looke  on  the  strength  of  Cundrestine  defac't ; 
The  glorie  of  Heydonhall  devasted  ;  that 
Of  Edington  cast  downe  ;  the  pile  of  Fuklen 
Orttlirovvne  :  And  this,  the  strongest  of  their  forts, 
Old  Ayton  Castle,  yeelded  and  demolished. 
And  yet  not  peepe  abroad  ?     The  Scots  are  bold, 
Hardie  in  hattayle,  but  it  seems  the  cause 
They  undertake  considered,  appeares 
Unjoyuted  in  the  frame  on't." 


Note  O. 


■  I  trow, 


J\'>,rham  can  find  you  guides  enow  ; 

For  here  be  some  have  prtck'd  as  far, 

On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar  ; 

Save  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bothan's  ale, 

And  dricen  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  ; 

Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goodi. 

And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods. — P.  91. 

The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of  Wark,  f:otham,  and 
Berwick,  were,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  very  '.ff  jblcsome 
neigliboi-s  to  Scotland.  Sir  Richard  Maitlaud  jf  I  jdington 
wrote  a  poem,  called  "The  Blind  Baron's  Co'^if<'rt,"  when 
his  barony  of  BIythe,  in  Lauderdale,  was  harri.d  jy  Rowland 
Foster,  the  English  captain  of  Wark,  with  hie  cnp^any,  to  the 
number  of  ItUO  men.  They  spoiled  the  poetijs.l  ''.night  of  5000 
sheep,  '200  nolt.  30  horses  and  mares  ;  the  wtrjle  furniture  ol 
las  house  of  BIythe.  worth  100  pounds  Scots  (£8  6s.  8d.),  anl 
every  thing  else  that  was  portable.  "  This  s[ioil  was, committed 
the  I6th  (lay  of  May.  1370  (and  the  said  Sit  Richard  was  three- 
score and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  grown  blind),  in  time  of 
peace  ;  when  nane  of  that  country  lippencd  [expected]  such  a 
thing." — "  The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort"  consists  in  a  struig  "I 
puns  or^the  word  lilythe,  the  name  of  the  lands  thus  despoiled. 
Like  John  Litilewit,  he  had  "  A  conceit  left  in  lus  m'jer*^  A 
miserable  conceit." 

The  last  line  of  the  text  contains  a  phrase,  iy  which  the 
Borderers  jocularly  intimated  the   bumiog  a  houva.     A^h..a 

over.  This  supporter  of  social  order  is  treats' v.Yth  characteristic  irrevsi. 
ence  by  the  mosa-troopinff  poet. 

10  An  iron  pot  with  two  ears. 

1  ]  Willimuteawick  waa,  in  prior  editionji,  mn'oundid  with  Ridley  H.ui, 
eitiiate<l  two  miles  lo\ver,  on  the  same  aide  of  the  Tyne,  the  ^hereditai* 
seat  of  William  C.  Lowea,  Eaq. 

W  Ridley,  the  biahop  and  ITiartyr,  vai.  v-cording  to  aoroe  anthorme* 
bom  at  Hardriding,  where  a  chair  wi»<  f^j^rved,  called  the  bishop' 
Chair.  Othera,  and  particularly  bis  J)ioj  r /■<  i-jr  and  nameaake.  Dr.  Glocef 
ter  Ridley,  asaign  the  honor  of  the  mar.yr'-  birth  to  W  illuooteswick 


the  Maxweis,  in  1(585,  burned  the  Castle  of  Lochwood,  they 
laiJ  they  did  so  aJ  give  the  Lady  Jolinstone  "  light  to  set  tier 
hood."  Nor  was  the  phrase  inai)plicable  ;  for,  in  a  letter,  to 
wiiich  I  have  mislaid  tlie  reference,  the  Karl  of  Nortlmmbar- 
and  writes  to  the  King  and  Council,  that  he  dressed  himself 
W  midnight,  at  Warkworth.  by  the  blj".e  of  the  neighboring 
'tUa^ei  'iirne^  "'.  /  ih    Scottish  marauders. 


Note  P. 

Ttic  prie.tt  of  Skiireswood — he  could  rein 
'I lit  wildest  wnr-horsc  in  your  tram. — P.  91. 
Thi*  churchman  seems  to  have  been  akin  to  Welsh,  the 
ficar  o."  St.  Thomas  of  Exeter,  a  leader  among  the  Cornish 
laautgt-ws  in  1549.  "This  man,"  says  Hollinshed,  "had 
anny  good  things  in  him.  He  was  of  no  groat  stature,  but 
well  set,  anu  mightilie  compact :  He  was  a  very  good  wrest- 
ler ;  shot  well,  both  in  the  long  bow  and  also  ia  the  cross- 
Dow  ;  he  handled  his  hand-gun  and  peece  very  well  ;  he  was 
&  very  good  woodman,  and  a  bardie,  and  such  a  one  as  would 
not  give  his  iiead  for  the  polling,  or  his  beard  for  the  wa:=hing. 
He  was  a  companion  in  any  exercise  of  activitie,  and  of  a 
courteous  and  gentle  behaviour.  He  descended  of  a  good  honest 
parentage,  being  borne  at  Peneverin  in  Cornwall ;  and  yet,  in 
this  rebellion,  an  arch-captain  and  a  principal  doer." — Vol.iv. 
p.  958.  4to.  edition.  Tiiis  model  of  clerical  talents  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  hanged  upon  tlie  steeple  of  his  own  church. i 


Note  Q. 

—  •  —that  grot  where  Olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  Oud. — P.  92. 

"  Sante  Bosalia  was  of  Palermo,  and  born  of  a  very  noble 
familv,  and,  when  very  young,  abhorred  so  much  the  vanities 
of  this  world,  and  avoided  the  converse  of  mankind,  resolving 
to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  God  Almighty,  that  she,  by 
diMiie  inspiration,  forsook  her  father's  hou.se,  and  never  was 
more  heard  of  till  lier  body  was  found  in  that  cleft  of  a  rock, 
on  that  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  wliere  now  the  chai)el 
is  built  ;  and  they  affirm  she  was  carried  up  there  by  the 
hanils  of  angels  ;  lor  that  place  was  not  formerly  so  accessible 
(as  now  it  is)  in  the  days  of  the  Saint ;  and  even  now  it  is  a 
very  bad,  and  steepy,  and  breakneck  way.  In  this  frightful 
place,  this  holy  woman  lived  a  great  many  years,  feedmg  oidy 
on  what  she  found  growing  on  that  barren  mountain,  and 
cree[!ing  into  a  narrow  and  dreadful  cleft  in  a.  rock,  which 
(vas  always  dro|>ping  wet,  and  was  her  |)lace  of  retirement  as 
WeU  as  prayer  ;  having  vvorji  out  even  the  rock  with  her  knee>s 
In  a  certa'n  jilace,  which  is  now  o|)en'd  on  purpose  to  show  it 
bk  inoso  who  come  here.  This  ••hapel  is  very  richly  adorn'd  ; 
tnd  on  the  spot  where  *.he  Saint's  dead  body  was  discover'd, 
w^ich  '•*  just  beneath  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which  is  open'd 
M  porpose,  as  I  said,  there  is  a  very  fine  statue  of  marble, 
W»ef«nliiig  her  in  a  lyinj;  posture,  railed  in  all  about  with 
ise  uon  and  brass  work  ,  and  the  altar,  on  which  they  say 
■us,  i*  built  just  over  it  " — Voyage  to  Sicily  and  Malta, 
tj  \i    -ahn  Dryden  (son  to  the  poet),  p.  107. 


Note  R. 


Friar  John  • 


Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  heads 
Have  marked  ten  aves  and  two  creeds. — P.  92. 
Fnar  Join  understood  the  soporific  virtue  of  his  beads  and 
H  eviary,  as  well  as  his  namesake  in  Rhbelais.     "  But  Gar- 

'  The  remier  riet-48  hHrdly  lo  be  reminded  nf  Ivanboe. 


gantua  could  not  sleep  by  any  means,  on  which  side  soevel 
he  turned  himself.  Whereupon  the  monk  said  to  him,  '  I 
never  sleep  soundly  but  when  1  am  at  sermon  oi  prayers  • 
Let  ns  therefore  begin,  yon  and  I,  the  seven  penitential  psalms, 
to  try  whether  you  shall  not  quickly  fall  asleep.'  The  conceit 
pleased  Gargantua  very  well  ;  and  beginning  the  first  of  theso 
psalms,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Beati  quorum,  they  fell  aaleep 
both  the  one  and  the  other." 


Note  S. 


The  summoned  Palmer  conte  .riy.oce. — P.  'ifZ 

A  Palmer,  opposed  lo  a  Pilgrim,  was  one  who  made  it  hlf 
sole  busintiss  to  visit  dilferent  holy  shrines  ;  travelling  incessant- 
ly, and  subsisting  by  charity  ;  whereas  the  Pilgrim  retired  to  bia 
usual  home  and  occupations,  when  he  had  paid  his  devotionj 
at  the  particular  spot  which  was  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage. 
The  Palmers  seem  to  have  been  the  Questionarii  of  the  an- 
cient Scottish  canons  1242  and  1296.     There  is  in  the  BanrA- 
tyne  MS.  a  burlesque  ao'jouut  of  two  such  persons,  entitles, 
"  Sin-.my  and  his  brothel^-      Their  accoutrements  are  thus  ludi- 
crously described  (I  discard  the  ancient  spelling) — 
"  Syne  shaped  them  up,  to  loup  on  leas, 
Two  tabards  of  the  tartan  ; 
They  counted  naught  what  their  clouts  wefb 

When  sew'd  them  on,  in  certain 
Syne  cknipit  up  St.  Peter's  keys, 

Made  of  an  old  red  gartane  ; 
St.  James's  shells,  on  t'other  side,  shows 
As  pretty  as  a  partane 

Toe, 
On  Symmye  and  his  brother.'' 


Note  T. 


To  fair  St.  Andrews  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 
Sung  to  the  billows'  sound. — P.  93. 
St.  Regulus  {Scuttict,  St.  Rule),  a  monk  of  Pairs,  in  Achv 
ia.  warned  by  a  vision,  is  said,  A.D.  370,  to  have  sailed  weKi- 
ward,  until  he  landed  at  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  where  lie 
founded  a  chapel  and  tower.    The  latter  is  still  standing  ;  and, 
though  we  may  doubt  the  precise  date  of  its  foundation   is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland.     A  cave, 
nearly  fronting  the  ruinous  castle  of  the  Archbishops  of  St.  Art- 
diews,  bears  the  name  of  this  religious  person.     It  is  difficult  of 
access ;  and  the  rock  in  which  it  is  hewed  is  washed  by  the 
German  Ocean.     It  is  nearly  round,  about  ten  feet  in  diarcelar, 
and  the  same  in  height.     On  one  side  is  a  sort  of  stone  altar, 
on  the  other  an  aperture  into  an  inner  den,  where  the  raise^'uble 
ascetic,  who  inhabited  this  dwelling,  probably  slept.     At  fnll 
tide,  egress  and  regress  are  hardly  [jraclicable.     As  Reguloahnl 
colonized  the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  and  cor.vertsd  ifn 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  he  has  some  reason  to  complain 
that  the  ancient  name  of  Killrnle  {Cella  Reguli)  should  h»v« 
been  superseded,  even  in  favor  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland. 
The  rea-son  of  the  change  \*as,  that  St.  Rule  is  said  to  hav« 
brought  to  Scotland  the  relics  of  Saint  Andrew. 


Note  U. 


-snint  Fillan's  blessed  well. 


Whose  spring  can  phrensied  dreams  dispel, 
Jind  the  crazed  brain  restore. — P.  93. 

i       St  Fillan  was  a  Scottish  saint  of  some  reputation.    Although 


Popery  is,  with  us,  matter  uf  abomination,  yet  the  common 
people  still  retain  some  of  tlie  superstitions  connected  with  it. 
Tliere  are  in  Fertlishire  several  wells  ami  springs  dedicated  to 
St.  Fillan,  winch  are  still  places  of  pilgrimage  and  offerings, 
even  among  the  Protestants.  They  are  lield  powerful  in  cases 
jf  maihiesa  ;  and,  in  some  of  very  late  occurrence,  lunatics  have 
been  left  all  niglit  hound  to  the  holy  stone,  in  confidence  that 
'he  saint  would  cure  and  unloose  them  before  morning. — [See 
»ii/i<iub  notes  to  the  Mi/istreUy  of  the  Scottish  Border.^ 


Note  V. 

Tfie  scenes  arc  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  flourish' d  once  a  forest  fair. — P.  94. 

Edrick  Forest  now  a  range  of  mountainous  sheep-walks, 
was  anciently  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  tlie  royal  cliase. 
Since  It  was  dis|)arked,  the  wood  has  been,  by  degrees,  almost 
totally  dentroyed,  although,  wlierever  jirotected  from  the  slieep, 
coi)ses  s>^on  ar.se  Viithout  any  planting.  Wiien  the  King  hunt- 
ed there,  he  often  summoned  the  array  of  the  country  to  meet 
and  assist  his  sport.  Thus,  in  1528,  James  V.  "  made  ])rocla- 
malion  to  all  lords,  barons,  gentlemen,  landward-men,  and 
freeholders,  that  they  should  compear  at  Edinburgh,  with  a 
moT-.th's  victuals,  to  pa.ss  with  the  King  wliere  lie  pleased,  to 
(huiton  the  thieves  of  Tiviotdale,  Annandale,  Liddisdale,  and 
otl'er  jiarts  of  that  country  ;  and  also  warned  all  geniieiiie.".  'hat 
liad  good  d4igs  to  bring  them,  that  he  might  hunt  in  the  said 
country  as  he  plea-sed  :  The  whilk  the  Earl  of  Argyie,  the  Enrl 
of  Huntley,  the  Earl  of  Athole,  and  so  all  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Highland,  did,  and  brought  their  hounds  with 
them  in  like  manner,  to  hunt  with  the  King,  as  he  pleased. 

"  The  second  day  of  June  the  King  past  out  of  Edinburgh 
10  the  hunting,  with  many  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  with  him,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men; 
and  tlien  past  to  MeggillaiHl,  and  hounded  and  hawked  all  the 
country  and  bounds  ;  tl>at  is  to  say,  Cramn:at,  Pajiperllaw,  St. 
Mary-laws,  Carlavrick,  Chapel,  Ewiadooies,  and  .^-.iighope. 
I  lieard  say,  he  slew,  in  these  bounds,  eigliteen  score  of  liarts."i 

These  liuntings  had,  of  course,  a  military  character,  and  at- 
tendance upon  them  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  vassal.  The 
act  for  abolishing  ward  or  military  tenures  in  Scotland,  enu- 
merates the  services  of  hunting,  liostinj,  watching,  and  ward- 
ing, as  those  which  were  in  future  to  be  illegal. 

Taylor,  llie  water-poet,  lijis  given  an  account  of  the  nioile  in 
which  these  huntings  were  conducted  in  the  Hi/lilands  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  seventeenth  century,  having  been  iiresent  at  Bne- 
mar  upon  such  an  occasion  : — 

"There  did  I  (ind  the  truly  noble  and  right  honourable 
ords,  John  Ei>.kine,  Earl  of  Mar  ;  James  Stuart.  Earl  of  Mcr- 
ray  ;  George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Kngye,  son  and  iicir  to  the  Mjlv- 
ijuis  of  Hunt.  >v  ;  James  Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  'o'lu, 
Lord  Erskine.  son  and  heir  to  tlie  Earl  of  Mar,  and  their  (  oiint- 
esses,  with  my  much  honoured,  and  my  last  assured  ai  d  ap- 
proved fnend,  Sir  William  MujTay,  knight  of  Abercarney.  and 
hu'ulreiis  of  others,  knights,  esqutres,  and  their  followcra;  all 
ind  every  man,  in  gener.al,  in  one  habit,  as  if  Lycurgus  had 
been  there,  and  made  laws  of  e(inality  ;  for  once  in  the  year, 
whicli  is  the  whole  month  of  August,  and  sometimea  part  of 
6i;t.ti-;jLfT  Jjuiy  jf  {*■«  r.9*iility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom 
(for  tlieir  pleasure)  do  cor.ie  into  these  Higliland  countries  to 
hunt  ;  where  tliey  do  conform  themselves  to  the  habit  of  the 
Highlandmen,  who,  for  the  most  part,  speak  nothing  but  Irish  ; 
and,  in  former  time,  were  those  people  w  'ich  were  called  the 
Hed-shanks.  Their  habit  is — shoes,  with  but  one  sole  a-piece  ; 
ftockin5s  (which  they  call  short  hose),  m-ade  of  a  warm  stuff 
ol  diverse  colours,  which  they  call  uirtan  ;  as  for  breeches, 
many  of  them,  nor  their  forefathers,  never  wore  any,  but  a  jei^ 
tin  of  the  same  stuff  that  their  hose  is  of;  their  garters  being 
toadi  or  wreaths  of  hay  or  straw  ;  with  a  plaid  about  their 

1  PitMOttie'i  HUtoni  ^  Bcotlamd,  folio  edition,  p.  141. 


shoulders  ;  which  is  a  mantle  of  diverse  colours,  much  finer  anl 
lighter  stuff  than  their  hose  ;  with  blue  Hat  caps  on  their  heads 
a  handkerchief,  knit  with  two  knots,  about  their  necks"  ari 
thus  are  they  attired.  Now  their  weapons  are— long  bowej 
and  forked  aiTows,  swords  and  targets,  harquebnsses,  muskets 
<lurks,  and  Lochaber  axes.  Witli  these  .irms  1  found  many  of 
them  armed  for  the  hunting.  As  for  their  attire,  any  man,  ol 
what  degree  soever,  that  comes  amongst  them,  meat  not  di* 
dain  to  wear  it ;  for,  if  they  do,  then  they  will  disdain  to  hunt 
or  willingly  to  bring  in  their  dogs  ;  but  if  men  be  kind  niito 
them,  and  be  in  their  habit,  then  are  they  conqueret  with  kind- 
ness, and  the  sport  will  be  plentiful.  This  was  the  resison  that 
I  found  so  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  those  shajies 
But  to  j)roceed  to  the  hunting  : — 

"  My  good  Lord  of  Marr  having  put  me  into  that  shape,  I 
rode  with  him  from  his  house,  where  I  saw  the  ruins  ot  an  olfl 
castle,  called  the  Castle  of  Kindroghit.  It  was  built  by  King 
Malcolm  Canniore  (for  a  hunting-house),  who  reigned  in  Scot- 
land when  Edward  the  Confes.sor,  Harold,  and  Norman  Wil- 
liam, reigned  in  England.  I  speak  of  it,  because  it  was  the 
last  house  I  saw  in  those  parts ;  for  I  was  the  space  ol'  twelve 
days  after,  before  I  saw  either  house,  corn-field,  or  habitation 
for  any  creature,  but  deer,  wihl  horses,  wolves,  and  such  like 
creature^s, — which  made  me  doubt  that  I  should  never  have 
seen  a  house  again. 

"Thus,  the  first  day,  we  travelled  eight  miles,  where  there 
were  small  cottages,  built  on  purjiose  to  lodge  in,  which  they 
call  Lon(|uharils.  I  thank  my  good  Lord  Erskine,  he  com- 
msuded  that  I  should  always  be  lodged  in  his  lodging:  the 
kitchen  being  always  on  the  side  of  a'baiik  :  many  kettles  and 
jiots  boiling,  and  many  spits  turning  and  winding,  with  great 
variety  of  cheer, — as  venison  baked  ;  sodden,  rost,  and  stewed 
beef;  mutton,  goats,  kid,  hares,  fresh  salmon,  pigeons,  hens, 
capons,  chickens,  partridges,  miiir-coots,  heath-cocks,  caper- 
kellies,  and  terniagunts  ;  good  ale,  sacke,  wliite  and  claret, 
tent  (or  allegant),  with  most  potent  aquavits'. 

"  All  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had  continually  in  su 
perfiuous  abunilance,  caught  by  falconers,  fowlcs.  lishers,  anr 
brouglit  by  my  lord's  tenants  and  purveyors  to  victual  oui 
camp,  which  consisteth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
horses.  The  manner  of  the  hunting  is  this  :  Five  or  six  bun 
dred  men  do  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  disjierse  thera 
selves  divers  ways,  and  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles  compass,  thej 
do  bring,  or  chase  in,  the  deer  in  many  herds  (two,  three,  a 
four  hundred  in  a  herd),  to  such  or  such  a  jilace,  as  the  noble- 
men shall  apjioint  them  :  then,  when  day  is  come,  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  their  companies  do  ride  or  go  to  the  said 
places,  soinetimi's  wading  up  to  the  middles,  through  burn: 
anil  rivers  ;  and  then,  they  being  come  to  the  place,  do  lie  dowr 
on  the  ground,  till  those  foresaid  scouts,  which  are  called  the 
Tinkhell,  do  bring  down  the  deer  ;  but,  as  the  proverb  says  ol 
the  bad  cook,  so  these  tinkhell  men  do  lick  tlieir  own  fingers, 
for.  besides  their  bows  ami  arrows,  which  they  carry  with  tliens 
we  can  hear,  now  and  then,  a  hari|uebuss  or  j.  musket  go  ofJI 
which  they  do  seldom  discharge  in  vain.  Then,  after  we  haa 
staiil  tUere  three  hours,  or  thcreahouts,  we  might  per  :eive  th/) 
deer  ajipear  on  the  hills  round  about  us  (their  heads  making  n 
show  like  a  wood),  which,  being  followed  clo»e  by  the  tinknell, 
are  chased  down  into  the  valley  where  we  lay  ,  then  all  llie 
valley,  on  each  side,  being  way-laid  with  a  hundred  couple  ot 
strong  [rish  greyhounds,  they  are  all  let  loose,  as  oec?sior 
serves,  upon  the  herd  of  deer,  that  with  dogs,  guns,  arrows, 
(lurks,  and  dtiggers,  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  fourscore  tai 
deer  were  slain  ;  which  after  are  disposed  of,  .some  one  way 
and  some  another,  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  more  than 
enough  left  for  us,  to  make  merry  witna'.l,  at  our  rendezvous.'* 


Note  "W. 
By  lone  Sain'  Miry' a  aileiU  lake. — P.  95 
This  beautiful  sheet  o.**  wai,er  forms  the  reservoir  from  whioa 
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the  Yarrow  take's  its  sonrce.  It  is  connected  with  a  smaller 
lake,  called  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains In  the  winter,  it  is  still  frequented  by  flights  of  wild 
Bwa-f  •  hence  my  friend  JMr.  Wordsworth's  lines  : — 

"  1  he  swan  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
!■  loats  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

IV  !ar  th  •  lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  the  rnina  of  Dry- 
h  ij.e  tower  the  birth-place  of  Mary  i!-cott,  daughttr  of  Philip 
£,cott,  of  Dryhope,  and  famous  by  the  traditional  name  of  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  married  to  Walter  Scott  of  Har- 
den, no  less  renowned  for  his  depredations,  tlian  his  bride  for 
her  beauty.  Her  romantic  appellation  was,  in  later  days,  with 
equal  justice,  conferred  on  Miss  Mary  Lilias  .Scott,  the  last  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Harden  family.  The  author  well  re- 
members the  talent  and  spirit  of  the  latter  Flower  of  Yarrow, 
though  age  had  then  injured  the  charms  which  procured  her 
-he  name.  The  words  usually  sung  to  the  air  of  "  Tweedside," 
jeginning,  "What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose,"  were  com- 
posed in  her  honor. 


Note  X, 


-in  feudal  strife,  a  foe, 


Math  laid  Our  L.adtfs  chapel  low. — P.  96. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes  {de  lacuous)  was  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  to  whicli  it  gives  name. 
It  was  injured  by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  feud  with  the  Cran- 
Btouns ;  but  continued  to  be  a  place  of  worship  during  the 
Beventeentii  century.  The  vestiges  of  the  building  can  now 
BCarceiy  be  traced  ;  but  the  burial-ground  is  still  used  as  a  cem- 
etery. A  funeral,  in  a  spot  so  very  retired,  has  an  uncommon- 
ly striking  effect.  The  vestiges  of  the  cha))lain's  house  are  yet 
visible.  Being  in  a  high  situation,  it  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  lake,  with  the  opposite  mountain  of  Boiirhope,  belong- 
ing, with  the  lake  itself,  to  Lord  Napier.  On  the  left  hand  is 
»he  tower  of  Dryhope,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note. 


Note  Y. 


-the  Wizard's  grave ; 


That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust. — P.  96. 

At  one  corner  of  the  burial-ground  of  the  demolished  chapel, 
but  without  its  precincts,  is  a  small  mound,  called  Binram's 
Corse,  where  tradition  deposits  the  remains  of  a  necromantic 
priest,  the  ibrmer  tenant  of  the  chaplainry.  His  story  much 
resembles  that  of  Ambrosio  in  "The  Monk,"  and  has  been 
made  the  theme  of  a  ballad,  by  my  friend  Mr.  James  Hogg, 
more  poetically  designed  the  Kttrick  Hhtpherd.  To  his  vol- 
ume, entitled  "  Tlie  Mountain  Bard,"  which  contains  this, 
and  many  other  legendary  stories  and  ballads  of  great  merit,  1 
refer  the  ouiious  reader. 


Note  Z. 


Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 

Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Loch-skene. — P.  96. 

Loch  ikeue  is  a  mountain  lake,  of  considerable  size,  at  the 
Bead  of  the  Molfat-water.  The  character  of  tiie  scenery  is 
uncommonly  savage  ;  and  the  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has,  for 
many  ages,  built  its  nest  yearly  upon  an  islet  in  the  lake. 
Loch-skeus  discharges  itself  into  a  brook,  which,  after  a  sliort 
ind  precipitate  course,  falls  from  a  caiaractof  immense  height, 
•ud  gloomy  grandeur,  called,  f -ora  its  appearance,  the  "  Gray 


Mare's  Tail."  The  "  Giant's  Grave,"  afterwards  mentionsd, 
is  a  sort  of  trench,  which  bears  that  name,  a  little  way  frca 
the  foot  of  the  cataract.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  baitery 
designed  to  command  the  pass. 


Note  2  A. 


high  Whitby's  cloister'd  vile. — P.  97. 

The  Abbey  of  Whitby,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleavelaud 
on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  was  founded  A.  I).  C57,  in  coii6» 
quenee  of  a  vow  of  Oswy,  Kmg  of  Northumberland.  It  con 
tained  both  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order  ;  but, 
contrary  to  what  was  usual  in  such  establ  shments,  the  abbess 
was  superior  to  the  abbot.  The  monas  ery  was  afterwards 
ruined  by 'the  Danes,  and  rebuilt  by  Wivliam  Percy,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.  There  were  no  nuns  there  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time,  nor  long  before  it.  The  ruins  of  Whitby 
Abbey  are  very  magnificent. 


Note  2  B. 


St.  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle.— P.  97. 


Lindisfarne,  an  isle  on  the  coast  of  Norlhumberlatid,  WM 
called  Holy  Island,  from  the  sanctity  of  its  ancient  monasiery, 
and  from  its  having  been  the  e])iscopal  seat  of  the  see  of  Do- 
ham  during  the  early  ages  of  British  Christianity.  A  succes- 
sion of  holy  men  held  that  office  ;  but  their  merits  were  swal 
lowed  up  in  the  superior  fame  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  was  sixth 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  who  bestowed  the  name  of  his  "  patri- 
mony" upon  the  extensive  property  of  tlie  see  The  ruins  ol 
the  monastery  upon  Holy  Island  betoken  great  ii.itiquity.  The 
arches  are,  in  general,  strictly  Saxon  ;  and  the  pillars  which 
support  them,  short,  strong,  and  massy  In  some  places 
however,  there  are  pointed  windows,  which  indicate  that  the 
building  has  been  repaired  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
original  foundalion.  The  exterior  ornaments  of  the  building, 
being  of  a  liglit  sandy  stone,  have  been  wasted,  as  described 
in  the  text.  Lnidisfarne  is  not  properly  an  island,  but  rather, 
as  the  venerable  Bede  has  termed  it,  a  semi-isle  ;  for,  although 
surrounded  by  the  sea  at  full  tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  saiids  dry 
between  it  and  the  opposite  coast  of  NorthuraberlaBd,  from 
which  it  is  about  three  miles  distant. 


Note  2  0. 


Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told 
How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 
Must  menial  service  do. — P.  99. 

The  popular  account  of  this  curious  service,  which  waj 
probably  considerably  exaggerated,  is  thus  given  in  "  A  True 
Account,"  printed  and  circulated  at  Whitby  :  "  In  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  after  the  conquest  of  England 
by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Lord  of  Ugleboruby 
then  called  William  de  Bruce:  the  Lord  ot  Smeaton.  calls** 
Ralph  de  Percy  ;  with  a  gentleman  and  freeholder  called  Al- 
latson,  did,  on  the  I6th  of  October,  1159,  appoint  to  meet  am? 
hunt  the  wild  boar,  in  a  certain  wood,  or  desert  place,  oeiong- 
ing  to  the  Abbot  of  Whitby  ;  the  place's  name  was  Eskdalo- 
side  ;  and  the  abbot's  name  was  Sedman.  Then,  these  young 
gentlemen  being  met,  with  their  hounds  and  boar-staves,  in  the 
place  before  mentioned,  and  there  having  found  a  great  wild- 
boar,  the  hounds  ran  him  well  near  about  the  chapel  and  her 
milage  of  Eskdale-side,  where  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  wh« 
was  an  hermit.  The  boar,  being  very  sorely  pursued,  and 
dead-run,  took  in  at  the  chapel  door,  there  laid  him  down,  and 
presently  died.    The  hermit  shot  the  hounds  out  of  the  u/iapel 


»nd  kept  himself  within  at  his  meditations  and  prayers,  the 
hoLnds  standing  at  bay  without.     The  gentlemen,  in  the  thick 
of  tlwe  wood,  being  just  behind  their  game,  followed  the  cry  of 
their  nounds,  and  so  came  to  llie  hermitage,  calling  on  the  her- 
mit, wlio  opened  tlie  door  and   came   forth  ;  and  within  they 
found  the  boar  lying  dead  :   for  which,  the  genllpiiien.  in  a  very 
great  I'ury.  because  the  hounds  were   put   from  their  game,  did 
most  violently  and  cruelly  rnn  at  the  hermit  with  their  boar- 
•laves.  >vbereby  he  soon  after  died.     Tlieren|)on  the  gentle- 
men, iierceiving  and  knowing  tlial  they  were  in  peril  of  death, 
took  sanctuary  at  Scarborough  ;     But  at  that  time  the  abbot 
being  u  very  great  favor  with  the  King,  removed  tnem  out  of 
the  sanctuary  ;  whereby  they  came  in  danger  of  the  law,  and 
not  to  be  privileged,  but  likely  to  have  the  severity  of  the  law, 
which  was  death  for  death.     But  the  hermit,  being  a  holy  and 
devout  man,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  for  the  abbot,  and 
desired  him  to  send  for  the  gentlemen  who  liad  wounded   him. 
Tlie  abbot  so  doing,   the  gentlemen  came  ;    and  the  hermit, 
being  very  sick  and  weak,  said  unto  them,  '  I  am  snre  to  die 
of  those  wounds  you  have  given  me.' — The  abbot  answered, 
'  They  shall  as  surely  die  for  the  same.' — But  the  hermit  an- 
swered, '  Not  so,  for  I  will  freely  forgive  them  my  death,  if 
they  will  be  content   to  be  enjoined  the  penance  I  shall  lay  on 
them  for  the  safeguard  of  their  souls.'     The  gentlemen  being 
present,    bade  him  save   their   lives.      Tlien  said   the  hermit, 
'  You  and  yours  shall  hold  your  lands  of  the  Abbot  of  Whitby, 
and  his  successors,  in  this  manner  :  That,  upon  Ascension-day, 
you,  or  some  of  you,  shall   come  to  the  wood  of  the  Stray- 
heads,  which  is  in  Eskdale-side,  the  same  day  at  sun-rising, 
and  there  shall  the  abbot's  officer  blow  his  horn,  to  the  intent 
that  you  may  know  where  to  find  him  ;  and  he  shall  deliver 
into  you,  William  de  Bruce,  ten  stakes,  eleven  strout  stowers, 
and  eleven  yethers,  to  be  cut  by  yon,  or  some  of  you,  with  a 
knife  of  one  penny  price  :  and  you.  Ralph  de  Percy,  shall  take 
twenty-one  of  each  sort,  to  be  cut  in  the  same  manner  ;  and 
you,  AUatson,  shall  take  nine  of  each  sort,  to  be  cut  as  afore- 
mid,  and  to  be  taken  on  your  backs  and  carried  to  the  town  of 
Whitby,  and  to  be  there  before  nine  of  the  clock  the  same  day 
before  mentioned.     At  the  same  hour  of  nine  of  the  clock,  if 
It  be  full  sea,  your  labor  and  service  shall  cease  ;  and  if  low 
watei,  each  of  you  shall  set  your  stakes  to  the  brim,  each 
(take  on»  yard  from  the  other,  and  so  yether  them  on  each  side 
with  your  j-vthers  ;  and  so  stake  on  each  side  with  your  strout 
Blowers,  that  they  may  stand   three  tides  without  removing  by 
the  force  thereof.     Each  of  you  shall  do,  make,  and  execute 
the  said  service,  at  that  very  hour,  every  year,  e.xcept  it  be  full 
tea  at  that  hour :  but  when  it  shall  so  fall  out,  this  service 
Bhall  cease.      You    shall  faithfully  do  this,  in   remembrance 
that  you  did  most  cruelly  slay  me ;  and  that  yon  may  the  bet- 
ter call  to  God  for  mercy,  repent  nnfeignedly  of  yonr  sins,  and 
do  good  works.    The  officer  of  Eskdale-side  shall  blow.  Out  on 
you  :     Out  on  you  !    Out  on  you  I    for  this  heinous  crime.     If 
you,  or  your  successors,  shall   refuse  this  service,  so  long  as  it 
•hall  not  be  full  sea  at  the  aforesaid  hour,  you  or  yours  shall 
forfeit  your  lands  to  the  Abbot  of  Whitby,  or  his  successors. 
Tliis  I  entreat,  and  earnestly  beg,  tliat  you  may  have  lives  and 
goodi  preserved  I'or  tliis  service  :   and  I  request  of  you  to  prom- 
Ife,  by  your  parts  in  Heaven,  that  it  shall  be  done  by  you  and 
Tonr  BUCcesHors,  as  \<>  aforesaid  requested  :  and  I  will  confirm 
it  by  the  faith  of  an  honest  man.' — Then  the  hermit  said,  '  My 
•enl  longeth  for  the  Lord  :  and  I  do  as  freely  forgive  these 
men  ray  death  as  Christ  forgave  the  thieves  on  the  c-ro.ss.'   And, 
m  tlie  presence  of  the  abbot  and  the  rest,  he  said  moreover 
these  words :  '  In  mnnus  tuos,  Domine,  commendo  spiritum 
tneum,  a  vincnlia  enim  mortis  redemisti  me,  Domine  verita- 
tis.     Jimen.'— So  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  the  eighth  day  of 
December,  anno  Domini  1159,  whose  soul  God  have  mercy 
pon.     Amen. 

"  This  service,"  it  is  added,  "  still  continues  to  be  performed 
with  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  though  not  by  the  proprietors 
•1  pereon  Part  of  the  lands  charged  therewith  are  now  held 
rj  a  geDilemaD  of  ihe  name  of  Herbert." 


Note  2  D. 


in  their  convent  cetC 


A  Saion  princess  once  did  dwell. 
The  lovely  Edeljled.—V.  99. 
She  was  Jie  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  who,  in  gratitude  t< 
Heaven  for  the  great  victory  which  he  won  in  655,  agains" 
Penda,  the  Pagan  King  of  Mercia,  dedicated  Edelfleda,  thee 
bnt  a  year  old,  to  the  service  of  God,  m  the  monastery  ol 
Whitby,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was  then  abbess.  She  afterwar  i> 
adorned  the  olace  of  her  education  with  great  magniticeno» 


Note  2  E 


■  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 


Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray' d  ; 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail, 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. — P.  99. 

These  two  miracles  are  much  insisted  upon  by  all  ancient 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  mention  either  Whitby  or  St. 
Hilda.  The  relics  of  the  snakes  which  infested  the  precin-ts 
of  the  convent,  and  were,  at  the  abbess's  prayer,  not  only  be- 
headed ,  but  petrified,  are  still  found  about  the  rocks,  and  are 
termed  by  Protestant  fossilists,  Ammonitce. 

The  other  miracle  is  thus  mentioned  by  Camden :  "  It  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  power  of  her  sanctity,  that  these  wild 
geese,  which,  in  the  winter,  fly  in  great  flocks  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers  unfrozen  in  the  southern  parts,  to  the  great  amazement 
of  every  one,  fall  down  suddenly  upon  the  ground,  when 
they  are  in  their  flight  over  certain  neighboring  fields  here- 
abouts :  a  relation  I  should  not  have  made,  if  I  had  not  re- 
ceived it  from  some  credible  men.  But  those  who  are  less  in- 
clined to  heed  superstition,  attribute  it  to  some  occult  quality 
in  the  ground,  and  to  somewhat  of  antipathy  between  it  and 
the  geese,  such  as  they  say  is  betwixt  wolves  and  scyllaroots  : 
For  that  such  hidden  tendencies  and  aversions,  as  we  call 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  are  implanted  in  many  things  by 
provident  Nature  for  the  preservation  of  them,  is  a  thing  so 
evident  that  everybody  'grants  it."  iVIr.  Charlton,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Whitby,  jioints  out  the  true  origin  of  the  fable,  from 
the  number  of  sea-gulls  that,  when  flying  from  a  storm,  often 
alight  near  Whitby  ;  and  from  the  woodcocks,  and  other  birds 
of  passage,  who  do  the  same  upon  their  arrival  on  shore,  after 
a  long  flight. 


Note  2  F. 


His  body's  resting-place,  of  old, 

How  oft  their  Patron  changed,  they  told. — P.  99. 

St.  Cuthbert  was,  in  the  choice  of  his  sepulchre,  one  of  the 
most  mutable  and  unreasonable  saints  in  the  Calendar.  He 
died  A  D.  688,  in  a  hermitage  upon  the  Fame  Islands,  having 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  alniu' 
two  years  before. l  His  body  was  brought  to  Lindis  Kn», 
where  it  remained  until  a  descent  of  the  Danes,  about  '  -Xt, 
when  the  monastery  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  monks  lied 
to  Scotland  with  what  they  deemed  their  chief  treasure,  tne 
relics  of  St.  Cuthbert.  The  Saint  was,  however,  a  most  capri- 
cious fellow-traveller ;  which  was  the  more  intoleraide,  as, 
like  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he  journeyed  ujioii  the 
shoulders  of  his  companions.  They  paraded  him  through 
Scotland  for  several  years,  and  came  as  far  west  as  Whithern, 
in  Galloway,  whence  they  attempted  to  sail  for  Inland,  but 
were  driven  back  by  tempests.  He  at  length  made  a  halt  at 
Norham  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Melrose,  where  he  remained 

1  Hp  resumed  the  bialiopvlc  of  Lmdisfunie,  wliich,  owing  to  b«('  healtB. 
he  a<Biii  relinquiBlud  within  loss  than    llirec  months  bf  lore  lii» de»ih. 
RiiMB'b  at.  Culhbtrt. 
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lt«J()nary  for  a  short  lime.  and  then  caused  himself  to  be 
aanched  upon  the  Tweed  in  a  stone  coffin,  which  landed  him 
tt  Tilmouth,  in  Northumberland.  This  boat  is  finely  shaped, 
tPn  feet  long,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  only  four 
'nches  thick  ;  so  tha,',,  with  very  little  a^sir-tance,  it  might  cer- 
aimly  have  swam  :  It  still  lies,  or  at  least  did  so  a  few  years 
■go,  in  two  pieces,  beside  the  mined  chapel  of  Tilmouth. 
From  Tilmouth,  Cuthbert  wandered  ^nto  Yorkshire  ;  and  at 
£ngth  made  a  long  stay  at  Chester -.e-street,  to  which  the 
bishop's  see  was  transferred.  At  length,  the  Danes,  contina- 
kig  to  infest  'he  country,  the  monks  removed  to  Rippon  for  a 
teasvi ;  ana  it  was  in  return  from  thence  to  Chester-le-street, 
i'm*.,  passing  through  a  forest  called  Dunholme,  the  Saint  and 
lis  carriage  became  immovable  at  a  place  named  Wardlaw, 
or  Wardilaw.  Here  the  Saint  chose  his  place  of  residence  ; 
and  all  who  have  seen  Durham  must  admit,  that,  if  difficult 
in  his  choice,  he  evinced  taste  in  at  length  fixing  it.  It  is  said 
that  the  Northumbrian  Catholics  still  keep  secret  the  precise 
ipot  of  the  Saint's  sepulture,  which  is  only  intrusteil  to  three 
persons  at  a  time.  When  one  dies,  the  survivors  cissociate  to  \ 
.hem,  m  his  room,  a  person  judged  fit  to  be  the  depository  of 
BO  valuable  a  secret. 

[The  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  this  saint  is  not  now 
matter  of  uncertainty.  So  recently  as  17th  May,  18-27,  1139 
years  after  his  death,  their  discovery  and  disinterment  were 
effected.  Under  a  blue  stone,  in  the  middle  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  choir  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  there  was  then  found  a  walled  grave,  containing 
the  coffins  of  the  Saint.  The  first,  or  outer  one,  was  ascei> 
tained  to  be  that  of  1541,  the  second  of  1041  ;  the  third,  or  in- 
ner one,  answering  in  every  particular  to  the  description  of 
that  of  698,  was  found  to  contain,  not  indeed,  as  had  been 
Evened  then,  and  even  until  1539.  the  incorruptible  body,  but 
the  entire  skeleton  of  the  Saint  ■,«the  bottom  of  the  grave  being 
^rfectly  dry,  free  from  offensive  smell,  and  without  the  slight- 
est symjitom  that  a  human  bod.,'  had  ever  undergone  decom- 
position within  its  walls.  Tiu.  .keleton  was  found  swathed  in 
five  silk  robes  of  emblemn'.K  ?1  embroidery,  the  ornamental 
parts  laid  with  gold  leaf,  v/  'nase  again  covered  with  a  robe 
pf  liii;fl.  Beside  the  sko'e'*'.  were  also  deposited  several  gold 
»nd  silver  insignia,  anJ  fj.er  relics  of  the  Saint. 

The  Roman  Cathoius  ;  jw  al'ow  that  the  coffin  was  that  of 
Bt.  Cuthbert. 

The  bones  of  the  ?*'.'t  were  again  restored  to  the  grave  in 
B  new  coiiin,  ami-i '.1'  fragments  of  the  former  ones.  Those 
portions  of  ih',  i'.U'  e  coffin  which  could  be  preserved  delu- 
ding one  of  Its  ^1'  gF,  with  the  silver  altar,  golden  c—ss,  stole, 
comb,  two  riaKp'js,  bracelets,  girdle,  gold  wire  of  ti.  skele- 
ton, aad  fragme.its  of  the  five  silk  robes,  and  some  of  the  rings 
of  the  outer  coffin  made  in  1541,  were  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  where  they  are  now  preserved. 

For  ample  details  of  the  life  of  St.  Cuthbert,— his  coffin- 
journeys, — an  account  of  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  and  a  de- 
icrlotion  of  the  silk  robes  and  other  relics  found  in  it  the  reader 
interested  in  such  matters  >s  referred  to  a  work  entitled  "  Saint 
Cuthbert,  by  James  Raine,  M.  A."  (4to,  Durham.  18'28), 
where  he  will  find  much  of  antiquarian  history,  ceremonies, 
»3d  »c  ()fcr«titions,  to  gratify  his  curiosity.j^Eo. 


jealousy  and  intractability  of  ihe  different  tribes  who  composed 
David's  army  ;  among  whom,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  wer» 
the  Galwegians,  the  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde,  the  nren  of  Te 
viotdale  and  Lothian,  with  many  Norman  aid  German  war- 
riors,  who  asserted  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud.  Sea 
Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  622  ;  a  most  laborious,  cq 
rious,  and  interesting  publication,  from  which  considerabl* 
defects  of  style  and  manner  ought  not  to  turn  a^ide  tlte  Scot 
tish  antiquary. 


Note  2  K 


NoTK  2  G. 


Even  Scotlari'''  t  dauntless  king-  and  heir,  <?-c. 
Before  his  ttandardfled. — P.  100. 

Every  one  hae  !i*-'<.rd,  that  when  David  I.,  with  his  son 
Benry,  invaded  /•.orthumberland  in  1136,  the  English  host 
marched  tigains-.  -.(.em  under  the  holy  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert ; 
to  the  efflcdCy  >i  ivhich  was  imputed  the  great  victory  which 
Jiey  o'  »ai;  ed  m  .he  bloody  battle  of  Northallerton,  or  Cuton- 
•ooi      Tee  cciv:  lerors  were  at  least  as  mnch  indebted  to  the 


'  Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign. 

Edged  Alfred^ s  falchion  on  the  Dane, 

And  turned  the  Conqueror  back  again. — P.  100. 

Cuthbert,  we  have  seen,  had  no  great  reason  to  spare  tbs 
Danes,  when  opportunity  offered.  Accordingly,  I  find,  in 
Simeon  of  Durham,  that  the  Saint  appeared  in  a  vision  to 
Alfred,  when  lurking  in  the  marshes  of  Glastonbury,  and 
promised  him  assistance  and  victory  over  his  heathen  enemies ; 
a  consolation,  which,  as  was  reasonable,  Alfred,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Asheudown,  rewarded,  by  a  royal  offering  at  the  shnne 
of  the  Saint.  As  to  William  the  Conqueror,  the  terror  spread 
before  his  army,  when  he  marched  to  punish  the  revolt  of  the 
Northumbrians,  in  1096,  had  forced  the  monks  to  fly  oncf 
more  to  Holy  Island  with  the  body  of  the  Saint.  It  was,  how 
ever,  replaced  before  William  left  the  north  ;  and,  to  balance 
accounts,  the  Conqueror  having  intimated  an  indiscreet  curios- 
ity to  view  the  Saint's  body,  he  was,  while  in  the  act  of  com- 
manding the  shrine  to  be  opened,  seized  with  heat  and  sickness, 
accompanied  with  such  a  panic  terror,  that,  notwithstanding 
there  was  a  sumptuous  dinner  prepared  for  him,  he  fled  with 
out  eating  a  moi-sel  (which  the  monkish  historian  seems  to  have 
thouglit  no  small  part  both  of  the  miracle  and  the  penancwl 
and  never  drew  his  bridle  till  he  got  to  the  river  Teea 


Note  2  L 


Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name.- 


•P.  100. 


Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Cuthbert  was,  during  bis  lite, 
such  an  artificer  as  Dunstan,  his  brother  in  sanctity,  yet,  sinca 
his  death,  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  forging  those  En- 
trochi  which  are  found  among  the  rocks  of  Holy  Island,  and 
pass  there  by  the  name  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Beads.  While  al 
this  task,  he  is  supposed  to  sit  during  the  night  upon  a  certain 
rock,  and  use  another  as  his  anvil.  This  story  was  perhaps 
credited  in  former  days ;  at  least  the  Saint's  legend  contaiiM 
some  not  more  probable. 


Note  2  K 

Old  Colwulf.—V.  100. 

Ceolwulf,  or  Colwulf,  King  of  Northumberland,  flonriAt 
in  the  eighth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning ;  foj 
the  venerable  Bede  dedicates  to  him  his  "  Ecclesiasti  !al  Hi*- 
tory."  He  abdicated  the  throne  about  738,  and  retired  t« 
Holy  Island,  where  he  died  in  the  odoi  of  sanctity.  Saint  aa 
Colwulf  was,  however,  I  fear  ihe  foundation  of  the  penance 
vault  (lo»s  not  correspond  with  his  character  ;  for  it  is  recorded 
among  his  memorabilia,  that,  finding  the  air  of  the  island  raw 
and  cold,  he  indulged  the  monks,  whose  rule  had  hitherto  con^ 
fined  them  to  milk  or  water,  with  the  comfortable  privilege  ol 
using  wine  or  ale.  If  any  rigid  antiquary  insists  on  this  objec- 
tion, he  is  welcome  to  suppose  the  penance-vault  was  rnterded 
tiy  the  founder,  for  the  more  genial  purposes  of  a  cellar 


These  penitential  vaults  were  the  Oeissel-gew'ulbe  of  Ger- 
man cojivent-s.  In  the  earlier  and  more  rigid  times  of  monastic 
discipline,  they  were  sometimes  used  as  a  cemetery  for  the  lay 
Denet'aclors  of  the  convent,  whose  unsanctified  corpses  were 
thet  seldom  permitted  to  pollute  the  choir.  They  also  served 
a>  J.eces  of  meetinj;  tor  the  chapter,  when  measures  of  nncom- 
n  >n  severity  were  to  be  adopted.  But  their  most  frequent 
oje,  as  implied  by  the  name,  was  as  places  for  performing  pen- 
trccs   01  uudergoiug  punishment. 


NOTK  2  L. 

Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress. — P.  100. 

That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tynemouth  is  certam. 
ts  ruins  are  situated  on  a  high  rocky  point ;  and,  doubtless, 
many  a  vow  was  made  to  the  shrine  by  the  distressed  mariners 
who  drove  towards  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Northumberland 
in  stormy  weaijier.  It  was  anciently  a  nunnery  ;  for  Vurca, 
abbess  of  Tynemouth,  presented  St.  Cuthbert  (yet  alive)  with 
a  lare  winding-sheet,  in  emulation  of  a  holy  lady  called  Tuda, 
who  had  sent  him  a  coffin  :  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  and 
0*"  Holy  Island,  the  introduction  of  nuns  at  Tynemouth,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  an  anachronism.  The  nunnery  at 
Holy  Island  is  altogether  fictitious.  Indeed,  St.  Cuthbert  was 
unlikely  to  permit  such  an  establishment  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  accepting  the  mortuary  gifts  above  mentioned,  and  his 
carrying  on  a  visiting  acquaintance  with  the  Abbess  of  Col- 
dingham,  he  certainly  hated  the  whole  female  sex  ;  and,  in 
revenge  of  a  slippery  trick  played  to  him  by  an  Irish  princess, 
he,  after  death,  inflicted  severe  penances  on  such  as  presumed 
to  approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  shrine. 


Note  2  M. 


On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose, 
Jilive,  within  the  tomb. — P.  102. 

It  ie  well  known,  that  the  religious,  who  broke  their  vows 
of  chastity,  were  subjected  to  tlie  same  penalty  as  the  Roman 
vestals  in  a  similar  case.  A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  enclose 
their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive  wall  of  the  convent ;  a 
slender  pittance  of  food  and  water  was  deposited  in  it,  and  tlie 
awful  words,  Vade  in  Pace,  were  the  signal  for  immuring 
the  criminal.  It  is  not  Ukely  that,  in  latter  times,  this  punisii- 
ment  was  often  resorted  to  ;  but  among  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
of  Coldingham,  were  some  years  ago  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  female  skeleton,  which,  from  the  shape  of  the  niche,  and 
position  of  the  figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  immured  nun, 

[The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  on  st.  xxxii.  post,  suggests  that 
the  [iroper  reading  of  the  sentence  is  vade  in  pncem — not  part 
in  peace,  but  go  into  peact,  or  into  eternal  rest,  a  pretty  intel- 
ligible mittimus  to  another  world.] 


Note  2  N. 


The  village  inn. — P.  107.' 

The  accommodations  of  a  Scottish  hostelrie,  or  inn,  in  the 
I6tn  century,  may  be  collected  from  Dunbar's  admirable  tale 
jf  "The  Friars  of  Berwick."  Simon  Lawder,  "the  gay 
Wtlier,"  seems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably  ;  and  his  wife 
decorated  her  person  with  a  scarlet  kirtle,  and  a  belt  of  silk 
End  silver,  and  rings  upon  her  lingers  ;  and  feasted  her  |)ara- 
monr  with  rabbits,  capons,  partridges,  and  Bordeaux  wine. 
At  Itwst,  if  the  Scottish  inns  were  not  good,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  encouragement  from  the  legislature  ;  who,  so  early  as 
trie  reign  of  Jamfs  I.,  not  only  enacted,  that  in  all  boroughs 
|nd  fairs  ther<>  be  hostellaries,  having  stablai  and  chambers, 


and  provision  for  man  and  horse,  but  by  another  statute,  o> 
dained  that  no  man,  travelling  on  horse  or  foot,  should  pre- 
sume to  lodge  anywhere  except  in  these  hostellaries  ;  and  Inaj 
no  person,  save  innkeejiers,  siiould  receive  such  travellers,  UU' 
der  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  for  exercising  such  hospital 
ity.'  But,  in  spite  of  these  provident  enactments,  the  ScotUsn 
hostels  ate  but  indifferent,  and  strangers  continue  to  find  re- 
ception in  the  houses  of  individuals. 


Note  2  O. 
The  death  of  a  dear  friend. — P.  109. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful  credit  is  given  among 

the  Scottish  peasantry,  is  what  is  called  the  "dead-bell,"  ex- 
plained by  my  friend  James  Hogg,  to  be  that  tinkling  in  the 
ears  which  the  country  people  regard  as  the  secret  intelligence 
of  some  friend's  decease.  He  tells  a  story  to  the  purpose  in 
the  "  Mountain  Bard,"  p.  26. 

["  O  lady,  'tis  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  dead-bell ! 
An'  I  darena  gae  yonder  for  gowd  nor  fee." 

"  By  the  dead-bell  is  meant  a  tinkling  in  the  ears,  which  our 
peasantry  in  the  country  regard  a.s  the  .secret  intelligence  of 
some  friend's  decease.  Thus  this  natural  occurrence  strikes 
many  with  a  superstitious  awe.  This  reminds  me  of  a  trifling 
anecdote,  which  I  will  here  relate  as  an  instance : — Our  two 
servant-girls  agreed  to  go  on  an  errand  of  their  own,  one  nigiit 
after  supper,  to  a  considerable  distance,  from  which  I  strcve 
to  persuade  them,  but  could  not  prevail.  So,  after  going  t« 
the  apartment  where  I  slejjt.  I  took  a  drinking-glass,  and, 
coming  close  to  the  back  of  the  door,  made  two  or  three  sweeps 
round  the  lips  of  the  glass  witl^my  finger,  which  caused  a  loud 
shrill  sound.  I  then  overl)eard  the  following  dialogue : — 
'  B.  Ah,  mercy  !  the  dea<l-beU  went  through  my  head  just 
now  with  such  a  knell  as  I  never  heard.' — '  /.  t  heard  it  too.' 
— '  jB.  Did  you  indeed  ?  That  is  remarkable.  I  never  knew 
of  two  hearing  it  at  the  same  time  before.' — '  /.  We  will  not 
go  to  Midgehope  to-night.' — '  jB.  I  would  not  go  for  all  the 
world  !  I  shall  warrant  it  is  my  poor  brother  Wat  ;  who 
knows  what  these  wild  Irishes  may  have  done  to  him?'  "  — 
Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  3d  Edit.  pp.  31-2.] 


Note  2  P. 


The  Oohlin-Hall.—V.  110. 

A  vaulted  hall  under  the  ancient  castle  of  Gifford  or  Yestei 
(for  it  bears  either  name  indifferently),  the  construction  o\ 
which  has  from  a  very  remote  period  been  ascribed  to  magic. 
The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Garvald  and  Baro 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  present  .state  of  this  castle 
and  apartment :  "  Upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  water  of 
Hopes  on  the  east,  and  a  large  rivulet  on  the  west,  stands  the 
ancient  castle  of  Yester.  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  AnnaU, 
relates,  that  'Hugh  GifTord  de  Yester  died  in  1267;  tha*  :il 
his  castle  there  was  a  capacious  cavern,  formed  by  magical 
art,  and  called  in  the  country  Bo-Hall,  i.  e.  Hobgoblin  Hall  ' 
A  stair  of  twenty-four  ste])S  led  down  to  this  apartment,  which 
is  a  large  and  spacious  hall,  with  an  arched  roof;  and  though 
it  hath  stood  for  so  many  centuries,  and  bee^  exposed  to  the 
external  air  for  a  period  of  fitly  or  sixty  year^  it  is  still  as  firm 
and  entire  as  if  it  had  only  stood  a  few  years.  From  the  floor 
of  this  hall,  another  stair  of  thirty-six  steps  leads  down  to  a 
pit  which  hath  a  communication  with  Hopes-water.  A  great 
part  of  the  walls  of  tliis  large  and  ancient  castle  are  still  stand- 
ing. There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  castle  of  Yester  was  th« 
last  fortification,  in  this  country,  that  surrendered  to  Genera 

1  Jamus  I.  Par*  junent  I.  cap.  ii  \  ParliameBt  III.  cap.  tC 
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firay,  sent  into  Scotland  by  Protector  Somerset."  Statisti- 
tal  Jiccuuttt,  vol.  xiii. — I  have  only  to  add,  that,  in  1737,  the 
Soblin  Hall  was  tenanted  by  the  X'arquis  of  Tweeddale's  fal- 
coner, IS  I  learn  from  a  poem,  by  Boyse,  entitled  "  Retire- 
ment,' writter  U|)on  visiting  Yeeter.  It  is  now  rendered  in- 
accessible by  thi<  fall  of  the  stair. 

Sir  David  Daliymple's  authority  for  the  anecdote  is  in  Foi^ 
dun,  whose  words  are,--"  A.  D!  mccl.xvii.  Hugu  Oiffard 
de  Yester  vwritur ;  cujus  castriim,  vel  saltern  caveam,  et 
donffionem,  arte  dcevtvnicd  antiquiB  relationes  ferunt  fabric 
facias  :  tiam  ibidem  habetur  mirabiLis  specus  subterraneus , 
tpere  mirijico  cuvstructns,  innirno  terrarum  spatio  prote- 
lalus,  qui  communiter  230ff52|clll  iippellatus  est."  Lib. 
X.  cap.  21. — Sir  David  <'onjectures  that  Hugh  deGifford  must 
•ther  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  or  a  great  oppressor. 


Note  2  Q. 

There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim 
Above  J\'orweyaii  warriors  grin.-— lid. 

Til  1263,  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  came  into  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  with  a  powerful  armament,  and  made  a  descent  at 
Largs  in  Ayrshire.  Here  he  was  encountered  and  defeated, 
on  the  '2d  October,  by  Alexander  III.  Haco  retreated  to  Ork- 
ney, where  he  died  soon  after  this  disgrace  to  his  arms.  There 
are  still  existing,  near  the  place  of  battle,  many  barrows,  some 
of  which,  having  been  opened,  were  found,  as  usual,  to  con- 
lain  bones  and  urns. 


Note  2  R. 


rhe  wizard  habit  strange. — P.  111. 

'  Magicians,  as  is  well  known,  were  very  curious  in  the 
ehoice  and  form  of  their  vestments.  Their  caps  are  oval,  or 
like  pyramids,  with  lappets  on  each  side,  and  fur  within. 
Their  gowns  are  long,  and  furred  with  fo.\'-skius,  under  which 
they  have  a  linen  garment  reaching  to  the  knee.  Their  girdles 
are  three  inches  broad,  and  have  many  cabalistical  names, 
with  crosses,  trines,  and  circles  inscribed  on  them.  Their 
shoes  should  be  of  new  russet  leather,  wilii  a  cross  cat  upon 
Ihem.  Their  knives  are  dagger-fashion  ;  and  their  swords 
have  neither  guard  nor  scabbard." — See  these,  and  many  other 
particulars,  in  the  Discourse  concerning  Devils  and  Spirits,  an- 
nexed to  Reginald  Scott's  Disconcrii  of  (Vitchcraft  edi- 
tion 1665. 


Note  2  S. 


Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle. — P.  111. 

"A  pentacle  is  a  piece  of  fineUnen,  folded  with  five  comers, 
according  to  the  five  seases,  and  suitably  inscril>ed  with  char- 
acters. This  the  magician  extends  towards  the  spirits  whii;h 
he  invokes,  when  they  are  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  refuse 
iO  be  conformable  unio  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  irigic." — 
iee  the  Discourses,  &c.  above  mentio"  'd,  p.  66. 


Note  2  T. 


As  born  upon  that  blessed  niifht. 

When  yawning  graves  and  dying  groan 

Proclaim^ d  Hell's  empire  overthrown. — P.  111. 

It  e  a  -^opulai  article  of  faith,  that  those  who  are  born  on 
Jhrutma.    or  Gcoa  Friday   have  the  power  of  seeing  spirits, 


and  even  of  commanding  them.  The  8pania/»'a  iapnted  th« 
haggard  and  downcast  looks  of  their  Philip  II.  to  the  lisa^re* 
able  visions  to  which  this  privilege  subjected  him. 


Note  2  U. 


Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shiela 
The  Elfin  warrior  doth  wield 

Upon  the  brown  iiill's  breast. — P.  112. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Essay  upon  the  Fairy  Super 
stitions,  in  the  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  vol.  'i 
will  show  whence  many  of  the  particulars  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Alexander  111.  and  the  Goblin  Knight  are  derived  : — 

Gervaseof  Tilbury  Otia  Imperial  ap.  Script,  rer.  Bransvtc 
(vol.  i.  p.  797),  relates  the  following  popular  story  concerning  s 
fairy  knight:  "  Osbert,  a  bold  and  powerful  haron,  visited  h 
noble  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Wandlebnry,  in  the  bisliopric  ■it 
Ely.  Among  other  stories  related  in  the  social  circle  ot  his 
friends,  who,  according  to  custom,  amused  each  other  by  re- 
peating ancient  tales  and  traditions,  he  was  informed,  that  il 
any  knight,  unattended,  entered  an  adjacent  plain  by  moon- 
light, and  challenged  an  adversary  to  appear,  he  W(mld  be  im- 
mediately encountered  by  a  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  knight.  Os 
bert  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and  set  out,  attended  by 
a  single  squire,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  without  the  .imita 
of  the  plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  ancient  entrench- 
ment. On  repeating  the  challenge,  he  was  instantly  assailed 
by  an  adversary,  whom  he  quickly  unhorsed,  and  seized  the 
reins  of  his  steed.  During  this  operation,  his  ghostly  opponent 
sprung  up,  and  darting  his  spear,  like  a  javelin,  at  Osbert, 
wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  Osbert  returned  in  triumph  with 
the  horse,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  ol  liis  servants.  Tlie 
horse  was  of  a  sable  color,  as  well  as  his  whole  accoutrements, 
and  apparently  of  great  beauty  and  vigor.  He  remained  with 
his  keeper  till  cock-crowing,  when,  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  he 
reared,  spurned  the  ground,  and  vanisneo.  On  disarming  him- 
self, Osbert  perceived  that  he  was  wounded,  and  that  one  of 
his  steel  boots  was  full  of  blood."  Gervase  adds,  that,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  the  scar  of  his  wound  opened  afresh  or  the 
anniversary  of  the  eve  on  which  he  encountered  the  spirit.'' 
Less  fortunate  was  the  gallant  Bohemian  knighi,  who,  travel- 
ling by  night  with  a  single  coinpauion,  "came  in  sight  of  a 
fairy  host,  arrayed  under  dis[)layed  bannei's.  Despising  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friend,  the  knight  pricked  forward  to  break 
a  lance  with  a  champion,  who  advanced  from  the  ranks  appa- 
rently in  defiance.  His  companion  beheld  the  Bohemian  over- 
thrown, horse  and  man,  by  his  aerial  adversary  ;  and  returning 
to  the  spot  next  morning,  he  found  the  mangled  corpses  of  the 
knight  and  steed." — Hii  i  nrckij  of  Blessed  Angels,  p.  5.i4. 

Besides  these  instances  of  Elfin  chivalry  above  quoted,  many 
others  might  be  alleged  in  su])port  of  employing  fairy  machire- 
ry  in  this  manner.  The  forest  of  Glenmore,  in  the  North  Ilign 
lands,  is  believed  to  be  haunted  by  a  spirit  called  Lham-dearg, 
in  the  array  of  an  ancient  warrior,  having  a  hloody  hand,  frons 
which  he  takes  his  name.  He  insists  upon  those  with  xrhcm 
he  meets  doing  battle  with  him  ;  and  the  clergyman,  whs 
makes  up  an  account  of  the  district,  extant  in  the  Macfarlana 
MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  gravely  a.ssures  us,  that,  in  hif 
time,  Lham-ile'irg  fought  with  three  brothers  whom  he  met  in 
his  walk,  none  of  whom  long  survived  the  ghostly  conflict. 
Barclay,  in  his  "  Euphormion,"  gives  a  singular  account  of  an 
oflBcer  who  had  ventured,  with  his  servant,  rather  to  intruda 
upon  a  haunted  house  in  a  town  in  Flanders,  than  to  put  up 
with  worse  qnarters  elsewhere.  After  taking  the  usual  precau- 
tions of  proviiling  fires,  lights,  and  arms,  they  watched  till  mid 
night,  when  behold  !  the  severed  arm  of  a  man  dropped  from 
the  ceiling  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  legs,  the  other  arm,  th« 
trunk,  and  the  head  of  the  body,  all  separately.  Theraemben 
rolled  together,  united  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  astoo 
ished  soldiers,  and  formed  a  gigantic  warrior,  who  defied  thaa 
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both  '.0  ecnibat.  Their  blows,  although  they  penetrated  the 
DoJy  and  am|iatated  the  limbs  of  their  strange  antagonist,  had, 
as  the  reader  may  easily  believe,  little  eft'ect  on  an  enemy  who 
possessor'  sucli  powers  of  self-union  ;  nor  did  his  effort-s  make 
mort  eti'eitual  imjjression  upon  them.  How  the  combat  tei^ 
minaled  I  do  not  exactly  remember,  and  have  not  the  bouk  by 
me  ;  but  [  think  the  spirit  made  to  the  intruders  on  his  mansion 
he  tisual  proposal,  that  they  sliould  renounce  their  redemption  ; 
ivhi'jh  beir.:;  declined,  he  was  obliged  to  retract. 

T-':  inos;  singular  tale  of  the  kind  is  contained  in  an  extract 
Cominuni(.iieii  to  me  by  ray  friend  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth, 
in  the  Bishopr:;.  who  copied  it  from  a  MS.  note  in  a  copy  of 
Burthogge,  "On  the  Nature  of  Spirits,  8vo.  1694,"  which 
lad  been  the  property  of  the  lute  Mr.  Gill,  attorney-general  to 
Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham.  "  It  was  not, ".says  my  obliging 
:orrevpon<lent,  "in  Mr.  Gill's  own  hand,  but  probably  an 
hundred  years  older,  and  was  said  to  be,  E  libra  Convent. 
Dunilin.  prr  T.  C.  extract.,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been 
Thomas  Cradocke,  Esq.  barrister,  wlio  held  several  offices  un- 
iler  the  See  of  Durham  a  hundred  yeai-s  ago.  Mr.  Gill  was 
possessed  of  most  of  his  manuscripts."  Tlie  extract,  which,  in 
fact,  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  tale  into  the  present 
poem,  runs  thus  : — 

"  Hem  miram  kujusmodi  gu<c  nustrts  temporibus  evenit, 
teste  viro  nohili  ac  fide  dignissivio,  enarrare  hand  pisebit. 
Radulphui-  Buhner,  cum  e  castris,  quie  tunc  tcmpuris  prope 
J^'urluim .  poiiita  Craut,  oblectationis  causa,  exiisset,  ac  in 
ultrrior'e  Tucdw  ripd  pmdam  cum  canibus  lepnrariis  inse- 
querelvr,  forte  cum  Scoto  quodam  nohili,  sibi  antchac,  vt 
viilebntur,  familiariter  cugnito,  congreasus  est  ;  ac,  ut  fas 
erat  inter  inimicos,  flagrante  bello,  brevissimd  interruga- 
tionis  mord  interpnsitd,  alter  ulros  invicem  incitato  cursu 
infcstis  animis  petiere.  JVoster,  prima  occursu,  equo praa- 
ierrimo  hustis  impetu  labante,  in  terram  eversus  pectore  et 
tapite  liBSo,  sanguinem,  murtuo  similis,  evomebat.  (^uein 
Hi  se  wgre  habeutem  comit.cr  allociitus  est  alter,  pollicitus- 
que,  modo  auxilium  non  abnrgaril,  muniiisque  obteinpcrans 
ub  nmni  rerum  sacrnritm  cogitatione  abstinerct,  nee  Deo, 
IJeipariB  Virgini,  Sanctove  ullo,  preccs  aut  cota  cfferret  vel 
nler  sese  conciperet,  se  brevi  earn,  sanuui  validumque  resti- 
taturum  esse.  PrtE  angore  oblata  conditio  accepta  est  ;  ac 
vcterator  ille  nescio  quid  ohscwni  viurmuris  insusurrans, 
vre/iensa  manu,  dicta  citiut  in  pedes  sanum  ut  antea  suble- 
vavil..  jVostcr  autem,  maxima  prit  rci  inauditd  nouitate 
"urmidine  perculsus.  Ml  Jksu  !  cxclamat,  vel  quid  .<imilc  ; 
ac  subilu  respiciens  nee  Iwstcm  ncc  ullam  alium  conspicit, 
equuin  solum  gravissimo  nupcr  casu  afjlictum,  per  summam 
vactim  in  rico  Jluvii  pascentem.  Md  castra  itaque  mirabun- 
dus  reoertens,  fidei  dubius,  rem  primo  occultavit,  deiu,  con- 
''ecto  bello,  Confessori  stio  totam  asseruit.  Uelusoria  pro. 
ttd  dubio  res  tola,  ac  mala  vcteratoris  illius  aperitur  fraus, 
qua  hominem  C/iristianum  ad  vetituni  tale  auxilium  peUicc- 
rel.  jVumin  utcunque  illius  (nobilis  ali:is  ac  clari)  reticen- 
duin  duco,  cum  liaud  dubium  sit  quin  Diuholus,  Deopcrmit- 
lenti-,  form/nu  quani  Hhuerit,  immn  angeii  lucis,  sacr:  oculo 
(lei  trxtc,  pos.':e  assiimcre."  The  MS.  chrmiicle,  I'rom 
whicti  Mr.  Cradockc  took  this  curious  extract,  cannot  now 
tm  Itonnd  hi  the  Chapter  Library  ol'  Durliarn,  or,  at  least, 
IM  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  my  friendly  correspon- 
dent. 

Linde*y  is  made  to  allude  to  this  adventure  of  Ralph  Bul- 
iner,  as  a  well-known  story,  in  the  4th  Canto,  Stanza  xxii.  p. 
'.21. 

The  northern  champions  of  old  were  accustomed  peculiarly 
o  search  for,  and  delight  id,  encounters   with  such  military 


1  I  beg  leave  to  quoie  a  siiicfle  instimce  from  a  very  interesticg  passage. 
>ir  Duvid,  recounting  hia  attention  to  King  Jamet  V.  in  hii  injancy,  ii 
oiije,  by  the  learned  edttor^s  punctuation,  t<'8ay, — 


spectres.     See  a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject,  in  BartbolI 
Nus,  Ve  Causis  contcmptts  Mortis  a  Danis,  p.  253. 


*  The  first  sillabis,  tbnt  thou  did  muto, 
Wtu  pa,  da,  lyu,  upon  the  lute  ; 


Note  2  V. 


Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aia  he  sought  in  vain, 
The  morn  viay  find  the  stiffen'd  swain. — P.  114. 

I  cannot  help  here  mentioning,  that,  on  the  night  in  whkh 
these  lines  were  written,  suggested,  as  they  were,  by  a  suddM 
fall  of  snow,  beginning  after  sun.set,  an  unfortunate  man  per 
ished  exactly  in  the  manner  here  described,  and  his  body  w«i 
next  morning  found  close  to  his  own  house.  The  accident 
happened  within  five  miles  of  the  farm  of  Ashestiel. 


Note  2  "W. 


■  Forbes.— P.  115. 


Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet;  unequalled,  pet" 
haps,  in  the  degree  of  individual  affection  entertained  for  him 
by  his  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  general  respect  and  esteem  ol 
Scotland  at  large.  His  "  Lifeof  Beattie,"  whom  he  befriended 
and  patroriized  in  life,  as  well  as  celebrated  after  his  decease, 
was  not  long  published,  before  the  benevolent  and  affectionate 
biograjiher  was  called  to  follow  the  subject  of  his  narrative. 
This  melancholy  event  very  shortly  succeeded  the  marriage  oi 
the  friemi,  to  whom  this  introduction  is  addressed  vith  one  oi 
Sir  William's  daughters. 


Note  2  X. 

Friar  Rush.—Y.  116. 
Jllins,  "Will  o'  the  Wisp."  This  personage,  is  a  strolling 
demon,  or  esprit  follat,  who,  once  upon  a  time,  got  admittance 
into  a  monastery  as  a  scullion  and  jilayed  the  monks  many 
pranks.  He  was  also  a  sort  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  Jack  o' 
Lantliern.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  mischievous  demon  that 
Milton's  clown  speaks, — 

"  She  was  pinched,  and  pulled,  she  said. 
And  he  by  Friar's  lanthern  led." 

"  Tiie  history  of  Friar  Rush"  is  of  extreme  ririty,  and,  for 
some  time,  even  the  existence  of  such  a  book  was  doubted, 
allliougli  it  is  expressly  alluded  to  by  Reginald  Scott  in  his 
"Discovery  of  Witchcraft."  I  have  perused  a  cojiy  in  the 
valuable  library  of  my  friend  Mr.  Heber  ;  and  I  observe,  from 
Mr.  Beloe's  '•  Anecdoiis  of  Liter,jiture,"  that  there  is  one  in 
the  excellent  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Statjorfl 


Note  2  Y. 

Sir  llavi^  Livdesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  lAon  King-ut-nrmi  — P    117 

The  late  elaborate  editiot:  of  Sir  David  Lindesay  »  W< 
by  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  ha-s  probably  introduced  him  tomaa/ 
of  my  readers.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  learned 
Editor  had  not  bestowed  more  pains  in  elucidating  his  author, 
even  although  ke  should  have  omitted,  or  at  least  reserved,  hit 
disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  the  language  used  by  fie  Daet:t 


Then  pIsyAi  I  twenty  springiB  perqueli 
Quliilk  WM  gioat  plesour  for  to  li.iir." 

V..!.  i,  p.  7,257. 

Mr.  Chalmers  (Jn»«  not  inf.  rm  ua,  i-v  not*  n'  plo«iary,  wlui»  li  meant  \>i 
tbe  King  '•  muling  pa^  da,  lyn,uponthtlutt ,"   bui  anf  «U  wonuB  ii 
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But,  with  all  his  faults,  hU  work  is  an  acceptable  present  to 
Scottish  antiquaries.  Sir  David  Lindesay  was  well  known  for 
sis  early  etiorts  in  favor  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  ;  and,  in- 
deed, his  play,  coarse  as  it  now  seems,  must  liave  had  a  pow- 
wful  efl'ecl  upon  the  people  of  his  age.  I  am  uncertain  if  I 
»buse  poetical  license,  by  introducing  Sir  David  Lindesay  in 
the  chaj.icter  of  L.ion-Herald,  sixteen  years  before  he  obtained 
thai  oflite.  At  anj  rate,  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  been 
guilty  of  this  anachronism  ;  for  the  author  of"  Flodden  Field" 
(Uijoatches  TJa'laiiiuunt,  which  can  mean  nobody  but  Sir  Da- 
fid  de  la  Mont,  to  France,  on  the  message  of  defiance  from 
James  IV.  to  Henry  VIII.  It  was  often  an  office  imposed  on 
the  Lion  King-at-arms,  to  receive  foreign  ambassadors  ;  and 
Lijdesay  himself  did  this  lionor  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  in  1539-40. 
Indeed,  the  oath  of  the  Lion,  in  its  firet  article,  bears  reference 
to  his  frequent  employment  upon  royal  messages  and  embas- 
sies. 

The  office  of  htralds,  ia  feudal  times,  being  held  of  the  ut- 
most importance^,  the  inauguration  of  the  Kings-at-arms,  who 
presided  over  their  colleges,  was  proportionally  solemn.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  mimicry  of  a  royal  coronation,  except  that  the 
unction  was  made  v/'nh  *ine  instead  of  oil.  In  Scotland,  a 
namesake  and  kinsman  of  .'?ir  David  Lindesay,  inaugurated  in 
1592,  "was  crowned  by  Kin^- James  with  the  ancient  crown 
of  Scotland,  which  was  used  beibre  the  Scottish  kings  assumed 
a  close  crown  ;  and,  on  occasion  of  the  same  solemnity,  dined 
at  the  King's  table,  wearing  the  crown.  It  is  probable  that 
the  coronation  of  his  predecessor  was  not  less  solemn.  So 
lacred  w<is  the  herald's  office,  that,  in  1515,  Lord  Drummond 
was  by  I'arliament  declared  guiity  of  treason,  and  his  lands 
forfeited,  because  he  had  struck  with  his  fist  tlie  Lion  King- 
»t-arms,  when  he  reproved  him  for  his  follies.'  Nor  was  he 
«storeti,  but  at  the  Lion's  earnest  solicitation. 


Note  2  Z. 

Cti-clitoun  Castle. — P.  118. 

A  large  ruinons  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  about  ten 
miles  from  Edinburgh  As  iitdicdted  in  the  text,  it  was  built 
at  different  times,  and  »vith  a  very  differing  regard  to  splendor 
and  accommodation.  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  is  a  nar- 
row keep,  or  tower,  such  as  formed  the  mansion  of  a  lesser 
Scottish  baron  ;  but  so  many  additions  have  been  made  to  it, 
that  tliere  is  now  a  large  court-yard,  surrounded  by  buildings 
of  dilferent  ages.  The  eastern  front  of  the  court  is  raised  above 
a  portico,  and  decorated  with  entablatures,  bearing  anchors. 
All  the  stones  of  this  front  are  cut  into  diamond  facets,  the 
angular  projections  of  which  have  an  uncommonly  rich  appear- 
ance. The  inside  of  this  pan  of  the  building  appears  to  have 
contained  a  gallery  of  great  length  and  uncommon  elegance. 


■Bco  laad  wU-  bear  witness,  that  pa.  da,  lyn,  are  the  first  efforte  or  a  child 
to  say,  **  W  lare^s  David  Lindesay  ?"3  and  that  the  subsequent  words 
begin  another  sentence— 


- "  Upon  the  lute 


Then  played  I  twenty  springis  perqueir,"  &c, 

ic  saother  place,  "  justing  lumis,"  t.  e.  looms,  or  implements  of  tilting, 
h  fifc?*Thcnsly  interpreted  "  playful  limbs."  Man^-  such  minute  errors  could 
M  f  .-irted  nt  t ;  but  these  are  only  mentioned  incidentally,  and  not  as  di- 
liirjishuif?  Ihj  real  merit  of  the  edition. 

I  The  tecord  expresses,  or  rather  is  said  to  have  expressed,  the  cause  of 
rfeiture  tr  be, — "  £o  quod  Leonem^  armorum  Regem  pugno  violaeset 

tun  eum  de  inepliiu  sui«  adrioneL" — See  Nisbet*s //era^dry^  Part  iv. 

nkftp.  xvi. ;  and  Lesl^i  Hietoria  ad  Annum  1515. 

i  [•'  In  Scotland,  formerly,  as  still  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  the  ^eat 
thieftaius  required,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  authority,  that  those 
who  passed  through  their  lauds  should  repair  to  their  castle,  to  explain  the 
Hirpote  of  their  journey,  and  receive  the  hospitality  suited  to  their  rank. 

M  It  \t  suggested  by  an  ingenious  correspondent,  that  Pa,  da,  /yn,  ODght 
•vUifc*  M  be  interpreted,  p/ay,  Davy  Lindesay. 


Access  was  given  to  it  by  a  magnificent  staircase,  now  qait« 
destroyed.  The  soffits  are  ornamented  with  twining  cordagt 
and  rosetms  :  and  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  iar  mors 
splendid  than  was  usual  in  Scottish  ca.stles.  The  castl* 
belonged  originally  to  the  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Crichton, 
and  probably  owed  to  him  its  first  enlargement,  as  well  as  its 
being  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  imputed  to  Crichtoii'i 
counsels  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  Earl  William  beheadad 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  with  his  brother,  in  1440.  It  is  said  ta 
have  been  totally  demolished  on  that  occasion  ;  but  fie  pregeBit 
state  cf  the  ruin  shows  tlie  contrary.  In  1483,  it  was  gamsonad 
by  Loi'd  Crichton,  then  its  proprietor,  against  King  James  Til., 
whose  displeasure  he  had  incurred  by  seducing  his  sister  Marga" 
ret.  in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  Monarch  having  dishonored  iiu 
bed.  From  the  Crichton  family  the  castle  passed  to  that  of  the 
Hepbumo,  EarLs  Bothwell  ;  and  when  the  forfeitures  of  Stew- 
art, the  last  Earl  of  Bothwell,  were  divided,  the  barony  anit 
castle  of 'Crichton  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Earl  of  Buccleuch. 
They  were  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Pringles  of  Clifton, 
and  are  now  th.tt  of  Sir  Joim  Callender,  Baronet.  It  were  to 
be  wished  the  proprietor  would  take  a  little  pains  to  preserve 
these  splendid  remains  of  antiquity,  which  are  at  present  used 
as  a  fold  for  shee|),  and  wintering  cattle  ;  although,  perhaps, 
there  are  very  few  ruins  in  Scotland  which  display  so  well 
the  style  and  beauty  of  ancient  castle-architecture.  The  cas 
tie  of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon  vault,  called  the  Massy  More. 
The  epithet,  which  is  not  uncommonly  ai)plied  to  the  prisons 
of  other  old  castles  in  Scotland,  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  It  oo 
curs  twice  in  the  "  Epistolm  Itiverariis"  of  Tollius.  "  Car^ 
cer  subterraneus,  sice,  ut  Mauri  appellant,  Mazmorr  ," 
p.  147  ;  and  again,  "  Coguntur  omties  Captioi  sub  nuctem  in 
ergastiila  subtcrranea,  qai£  '^Furctz  Jilgpzerani  vacant  M.^z- 
MORRAS,"  p.  243.  The  same  word  applies  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  ancient  Moorish  castles  in  Spain,  and  serves  to  sliow  froic 
what  nation  the  Gotliiu  style  of  castle-building  was  originally 
derived. 3 


Note  3  A. 
Earl  Jidam  Hepburn. — P.  118. 

He  was  the  second  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  fell  in  the  field  ol 

Flodden,  where,  according  to  an  ancient  English  poet,  he  dis 
tiuguished  himself  by  a  furious  attempt  to  retrieve  the  dik»  .- 

"Then  on  the  Scottish  part,  right  proud. 
The  Earl  of  Bothwell  then  out  brast. 

And  stepping  forth,  with  stomach  good. 
Into  the  enemies'  throng  he  thrast ; 

And  Bothwell !  Botkicell!  cried  bold, 
To  cause  his  souldiers  to  ensue, 

To  neglect  this  was  held  discourtesy  in  the  great,  and  insolence  in  lh< 
inferior  tra'veller-,  and  so  strictly  was  the  etiquette  insisted  on  by  soina 
feudal  lords,  that  the  Lord  Oliphatit  is  said  to  have  planted  guns  at  hi* 
castle  of  Newtyle  in  Angus,  so  as  to  command  the  bigh  r  jaa,  and  comiMi 
all  restive  passengers  to  do  this  act  of  homage. 

**  It  chanced  when  such  ideas  were  predominar  t,  VOiJl  the  L^rd  c(  Cnch- 
toii  Castle  received  intelligence  that  a  Southern  chieliaiu  of  nigh  rank, 
some  say  Scott  of  BuccleiLch,  was  to  pass  his  dwellin;^  on  his  retam  from 
court.  The  Lord  of  Ciichton  made  great  pre]jaratlon  to  banquet  hii 
ex^iected  guest,  who  nevertheless  rode  past  the  castle  without  paying  the 
expected  visit.  In  his  first  burst  of  lndi;^iation,  the  Baroc  pursued  the 
discourteous  traveller  witti  a  body  of  horse,  made  him  prisoner,  and  conf'.ed 
him  in  the  dungeon,  while  he  himself  and  his  vassals  feasteduj.oc  the  ^^^m 
cheer  which  had  been  provided.  With  the  moniiiig,  however,  oaml 
reflection,  and  anxiety  for  the  desperate  feud  which  impended,  as  ths 
necessary  consequence  of  his  rough  proceeding.  It  is  said,  that,  by  way  ot 
amende  honorabie^  the  Baron,  upon  the  second  day,  placed  his  coinpelle<I 
guest  in  his  seat  of  honor  in  the  hall,  while  he  himself  retired  into  his  owb 
dungeon,  and  thus  did  at  once  penance  for  his  rashness,  &  itisfied  the  honoi 
of  the  stranger  chief,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  feud  which  niuHt  otherwis* 
have  taken  place  between  them." — Sir  Waiter  Si-oti  'a  Mi^'-ellaneoar 
Prose  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  192-3.)— Ed. 


But  there  he  caught  a  wellcome  cold, 

The  Englishmen  straight  down  him  threw. 
Thus  Habura  through  liis  hardy  heart 
Hi°  fatal  tine  in  conlliut  tound,"  kc. 

Floddfti  Field,  a  Poem  ;  edited  by 
H.  Weber.    Edin.  1808. 

Adam  was  grandfather  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  too  well 
^nowo  't  the  history  of  Q,ueen  Mary. 


Note  3  B. 


For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven. 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given. 
Against  the  English  war. — P.  119. 

This  story  is  told  by  Pitscottie  with  characteristic  simpli- 
tdty  ; — '■'  The  King,  seeing  that  France  could  get  no  support  of 
him  for  that  time,  made  a  proclamation,  full  hastily,  through 
*11  the  realm  of  Scotland,  both  east  and  west,  south  and  north, 
as  well  in  the  isles  as  in  the  firm  land,  to  all  manner  of  men 
between  sixty  and  sixteen  years,  that  they  should  be  ready, 
withiu  twenty  days,  to  pass  with  him,  with  forty  days  victual, 
and  to  meet  at  the  Burrow-muir  of  Ediiiburgli,  and  there  to 
pass  forward  where  he  pleased.  His  proclamations  were  hastily 
obeyed,  contrary  to  the  Council  of  Scotland's  will ;  but  every 
man  loved  his  prince  so  well  that  they  would  on  no  ways 
Jisohey  him  ;  but  every  man  caused  make  his  proclamation  so 
Bastilv,  conlbrm  to  the  charge  of  the  King's  proclamation. 

"  The  King  came  to  Lithgow,  where  he  happened  to  be 
for  the  time  at  the  Council,  very  sad  and  dolorous,  making  his 
devotion  to  (iod,  to  send  him  good  chance  and  fortu.ie  in  his 
voyage.  In  this  mean  time  there  came  a  man,  clad  in  a  blue 
gown,  in  at  the  kirk  door,  and  belted  about  him  in  a  roll  of 
linen  cloth  ;  a  pair  of  brotikings'  on  his  feet,  to  the  great  of 
his  legs  ;  with  all  other  hose  and  clothes  conform  thereto  :  but 
he  had  nothing  on  his  head,  but  syde-  red  yellow  hair  behind, 
and  on  his  hati'cls,3  which  wan  down  to  his  shoulders  ;•  but 
his  forehead  was  bald  and  bare.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
two-and-fifty  years,  with  a  great  pike-staff  in  his  hand,  and 
came  first  forward  among  the  lords,  crying  and  speiriiig4  for  the 
King,  saying  he  desired  to  speak  with  him.  While,  at  the 
.  Ia.st,  he  came  where  the  king  was  sitting  in  the  desk  at  his 
prayers ;  but  when  he  saw  the  King,  he  made  him  little 
reverence  or  salutation,  but  leaned  down  grotfling  on  the  desk 
Before  him,  and  said  to  him  in  thi«  manner,  as  after  follows  : 
Sir  King,  my  mother  hath  sent  me  to  you,  desiring  you  not  to 
pa.**,  at  this  time,  where  thou  art  purj^osed  ;  fur  if  thou  docs, 
thou  wilt  not  fare  well  in  thy  journey,  nor  none  that  passeth 
with  thee.  Further,  she  bade  thee  mell*  witli  no  woman*  nor 
nse  their  counsel,  nor  let  them  touch  thy  body,  nor  thou 
theirs ;  for,  if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and  brought 
lo  shame.' 

"  ^y  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  unto  the  King's  grace, 
the  evening-song  was  near  dotie,  and  the  King  paused  on  thir 
irorils,  studying  to  give  him  an  answer ;  but.  in  the  meantime, 
be'Te  the  King's  eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  lords  lliat 
were  about  him  for  the  time,  this  man  vanished  away,  and 
ocnl'*  no  ways  he  seen  or  com|irehen(led.  but  vanished  away 
M  ie  .lad  been  a  blink  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind, 
knd  could  HO  more  be  seen.  I  heard  say.  Sir  David  Lindesay 
Lyon-herauld,  and  John  Tnglis  the  marshal,  who  were,  at  that 
lirae,  young  men,  and  special  servants  to  the  King's  grace, 
were  atanding  presently  beside  the  King,  who  thought  to  have 
laid  hanus  on  this  man,  that  they  might  have  speired  further 
tidings  at  him  :  Hut  all  for  naught;  tliey  could  not  touch 
iiim  ;  for  he  vanished  away  betwixt  them,  and  wa.s  no  more 
leen." 
Buchanan,    m   more   elegant,   though  not  more  impressive 


language,  tells  the  same  story,  and  quotes  the  personal  infonna 
tion  of  our  Sir  David  Lindesay :  "  In  iis  (i.  e.  qui  propiut 
astitcrant),fait  David  Lindes ius ,  Montanus,  homo  spectatd 
fidei  et  prubitatis,  nee  a  literaruin  studiis  alienus,  et  ciijui 
totius  vil(£  tenor  logissime  a  mentiendo  nberrat ;  a  quo  nisi 
ego  hwc  uti  tradidi,  pro  certis  accepissem,  ut  vulgatam  nil 
nis  rumoribus  fabulum,  otiiissurus  eram." — Lib.  xiii.     Tha 
King's  throne,   m  St.  Catherine's  aisle,    which    he   had   coo 
structed  for  hjmself,  with  twelve  stalls  for  the  Knights  Com 
pauions  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  is  still  shown  as  the  plac* 
where  the  apparition  was  seen.     I  know  not  by  what   neani 
St.  Andrew  got  the  credit  of  having  been  the  celebrated  moni 
tor  of  James  IV.  ;  for  the  expression  in  Lindesay's  narrative, 
"  My  mother  has  sent  me,"  could  only  be  used  by  St.  John, 
the  adopted  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     The  whole  story   is  so 
well  attested,  that  we  have  only  the  choice  between  a  miracle 
or  an  imposture.     Mr.  Pinkerton    plausibly    argues,  from  the 
caution  against  incontinence,  that  the  Q.ueen  was  privy  to  tin 
scheme  of  those  who  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  to  dfetnil 
King  James  from  his  impolitic  war. 


Note  3  C. 


The  wUd-buck  bells.— V.  119. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  describe  the  cry  of  the  deei 
by  another  word  than  braying,  although  the  latter  has  been 
sanctilied  by  the  use  of  the  Scottish  metrical  translation  of 
the  Psalms.  Bell  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  bellow. 
This  sylvan  sound  conveyed  great  delight  to  our  ancestors, 
chiefly,  I  suppose,  from  association.  A  gentle  knight  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  built  VVantlej 
Lodge,  in  Wanclilfe  Forest,  for  the  pleasure  (as  au  ancient 
inscrijition  testifies)  of  "  listening  to  the  hart's  bell  " 


Note  3  D. 


June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. — P   119. 

The  rebellion  against  James  III.  was  signalized  by  the 
cruel  circumstance  of  his  son's  presence  in  the  hostile  army 
When  the  King  saw  his  own  banner  displayed  against  him, 
and  his  son  in  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  lie  lost  the  little 
courage  he  had  ever  possessed,  fled  out  of  the  field,  fell  from 
his  horse  as  it  started  at  a  woman  and  water-pitcher,  and 
waj  slain,  it  is  not  well  understood  by  whom.  Janies  IV., 
after  the  battle,  passed  to  Stirling,  and  hearing  the  monks  ol 
the  cha|)el-royal  deploring  the  death  of  Ids  lather,  their  founder, 
he  was  seized  with  deep  remorse,  which  manifested  itself  in 
severe  penances.  See  a  following  note  on  stanza  ix.  of  canto 
v.  The  battle  of  Sauchie-burn,  in  which  James  111.  fell,  wss 
fought  18th  June,  1488. 


Note  3  E. 


1  Biukisa 


i  Long, 


3  Cheekii. 


The  Borough-moor  -P   122. 

The  Borough,  or  Common  Moor  of  Edinburgh,  was  of  ver; 
great  extent,  reaching  from  the  southern  walls  of  the  ci'y  to 
the  bottom  of  Braid  Hills.  It  was  anciently  a  forest ;  and,  m 
thaf  state,  was  so  great  a  nuisance,  that  the  inhabitants  ol 
Edinburgh  had  permission  granted  to  them  of  building  woodet 
galleries,  projecting  over  the  street,  m  order  to  encouraga 
them  to  consume  the  timber,  which  they  seem  to  have  done 
very  ell'ectually.  When  James  IV.  mustered  the  array  of  the 
kingdom  there,  in  1513,  the  Borongh-moor  was,  according  to 
Hawthornden,  "a  lield  spacious,  and  delightful  by  the  shad* 
of   many  stalely  and   aged  oaks."      Upon  that,  and  simili. 


*  Aaking. 


6  iMnddk. 


APPENDIX  TO  MARMIOK 


l«i> 


•ccasions,  the  royal  standard  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
displayed  from  the  Hare-Stane,  a  high  stone,  now  built  into 
the  wall,  on  llie  left  hand  of  the  higliway  leading  towards 
Braid,  not  far  from  the  head  of  Burntslield  Links.  The  Hare- 
StRne  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  British  word  Har, 
li^ivfying  an  army. 


•        •  NoTK  3  F.     - 

Pavilions. — P.  122. 

I  *o  not  exactly  know  the  Scottish  mode  of  encampment  in 
!jI3,  but  Patten  gives  a  curious  description  of  that  which  he 
saw  after  tlie  battle  of  Pinliey,  in  1547  : — "  Here,  now,  to  say 
somewhat  of  the  manner  of  their  camp.  As  they  had  no  pavil- 
ions, or  round  houses,  of  any  commendable  compass,  so  wear 
there  few  other  tentes  with  posts,  as  tlie  used  manner  of  mak- 
ing is  ;  and  of  these  few  also,  none  of  above  twenty  foot  length  ; 
but  most  far  under  ;  for  the  most  part  all  very  sumptuously  be- 
set (after  their  fashion),  for  the  love  of  France,  with  lleur-de- 
ys,  some  of  blue  buckeram,  some  of  black,  and  some  of  some 
other  colours.  These  white  ridges,  as  t  call  them,  that,  as  we 
stood  on  Fauxsyde  Bray,  did  make  so  great  muster  toward  us, 
which  I  did  take  then  to  be  a  number  of  tentes,  when  we  came, 
we  found  it  a  linen  drapery,  of  the  coarser  cambryk  in  dede, 
for  it  wa.s  all  of  canvas  sheets,  and  wear  the  tenticles,  or  rather 
cabvns  anu  couches  of  their  soldiers  ;  the  which  (much  after 
the  common  bmlding  of  tlieir  country  beside)  had  they  framed 
of  four  sticks,  about  an  ell  long  a  piece,  whearof  two  fastened 
together  at  one  end  aloft,  and  the  two  endes  beneath  stuck  in 
the  ground,  an  ell  asunder,  standing  in  fashion  like  the  bowes 
of  a  sowes  yoke ;  over  two  such  bowes  (one,  as  it  were,  at 
their  head,  the  other  at  their  feet),  tliey  stretched  a  sheet  down 
on  both  sides,  whereby  their  cabin  became  roofed  like  a  ridge, 
but  skant  shut  at  both  ends,  and  not  very  close  beneath  on  the 
sides,  unless  their  sticks  were  the  sliorter,  or  their  wives  the 
more  liberal  to  lend  them  larger  napery  ;  howbeit,  wlien  they 
had  lined  them,  and  stuff 'd  them  so  thick  with  straw,  with  the 
weatlier  as  it  was  not  very  cold,  when  tliey  wear  ones  couched, 
they  were  as  warm  as  tliey  had  been  wrapt  in  liorsea  dung." — 
Pa.ttbn'8  Account  of  Somerset's  Expedition, 


Note  3  G. 


in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 

The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. — P.  122. 

The  well-known  arms  of  Scotland.  If  you  will  believe  Boe- 
ihius  and  Buchanan,  the  double  tressure  round  the  shield,  men- 
tioned, counter  fleur-de-lysed  or  lingupd  and  armrd  azure. 
was  first  assumed  by  Echaius,  King  of  Scotland,  contemporary 
sf  Charlemagne,  and  founder  of  the  celebrated  League  with 
France  ;  but  later  antiquaries  make  poor  Eoehy.  or  Achy,  Ut- 
ile better  than  a  sort  of  King  of  Brentford,  whom  old  Grig 
(who  has  also  swelled  into  Gregorius  Magnus)  associated  with 
himself  in  the  iinjiortant  duty  of  governing  some  part  of  the 
feSrthsastern  coast  of  Scotland, 


Note  3  H. 


Caledonia' s  Queen  is  changed. — P.  124. 

The  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  was  secured  on  the  north  side 
6j  a  like,  now  drained,  and  on  the  south  by  a  wall,  which 
vlere  was  some  attempt  to  make  defensible  even  so  late  as  1745. 
r>.*  gates,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wall,  have  been  pulled 
ll£>'»T<,  in  the  course  of  tlie  late  extensive  and  beautiful  enlarge- 
BlfiV  of  the  city.  My  in^jenious  and  valueil  friend,  Mr.  Tho- 
»•«  i  wmpbell.  prop(.)seri  i"  celebrate  Edinburgh  nnder  the  epi- 


thet  here  borrowed,  gut  the  "  Queen  of  the  North"  has  net 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  from  so  eminent  a  |>e!i  the  frv 
posed  distinction 


Note  3  L 


Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose. 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. — P.  125. 

Henry  VI.,  with  his  Q,ueen,  his  heir,  aud  the  chiefs  o  his 
family,  tied  to  Scotland  after  the  fatal  battle  of  T"wton.  Ill 
this  note  a  doubt  was  formerly  expressed,  wlietlier  Henry  Vl 
came  to  Edinburgh,  though  his  (iueen  certainly  did  ;  Mr.  Pi:i 
kerton  inclining  to  believe  that  he  remained  at  Kirkcadbrighi 
But  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Napier,  has  pointed  out  to  me  a 
grant  by  Henry,  of  an  annuity  of  forty  marks  to  his  Lordship' 
ancestor,  John  Napier,  subscribed  by  the  King  himself,  at 
Edinburgh,  the  28th  day  of  August,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  which  corresponds  to  the  year  of  God,  1461.  This 
grant,  Douglas,  with  his  usual  neglect  of  accuracy,  dates  in 
13G8.  But  this  error  being  corrected  from  the  cojiy  in  Macfar- 
lane's  MSS.,  p.  119,  20,  removes  all  skepticism  on  the  subject 
of  Henry  VI.  being  really  at  Edinburgh.  John  Napier  waa 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Alexander  Napier,  and  about  this  time  wa« 
Provost  of  Edinburgh.  The  hospitable  reception  of  the  dis 
tressed  monarch  and  his  family,  called  forth  on  Scotland  tha 
encomium  of  Molinet,  a  contemporary  poet.  The  English 
people,  he  says, — 

"  Ung  nouvenu  roy  creerent 

Par  despiteux  vouloir, 

Le  viel  en  debouterent, 

Et  son  legitime  hoir. 

Qui  fuytyf  alia  prendre, 

D'  Escosse  le  garand, 

De  tous  sicclcs  le  mendre, 

Et  le  plus  tullerant." 

Recollection  des  Avantnrm 


Note  3  K. 


-the  romantic  strain. 


IVhose  Anglo-IKorman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear. — P.  125. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  valuable  Introduction  to  the  "  Specimetu 
of  Romance,  has  proved,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  La 
Ravaillcre,  Tressan,  but  especially  the  Abb^  de  la  Rue,  that 
the  courts  of  our  Anglc^-Norman  Kings,  rather  tlian  those  of  the 
French  monarch,  produced  the  birth  of  Romance  literature. 
Marie,  soon  after  mentioned,  compiled  from  Armorican  origi- 
nals, and  translated  into  Norman-French,  or  romance  language, 
the  twelve  curious  Lays,  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  ns  a 
precis  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Introduction.  The  story  of  Blon- 
de!, the  famous  and  faithful  minstrel  of  Richard  I.,  needs  no 
commentary. 


Note  3  L. 

The  cloth-yard  arrows. — P.  126. 

This  b  no  poetical  exaggeration.  In  some  of  tiie  connties  ol 
England,  distinguished  for  archery,  shafts  of  this  extraordinary 
length  were  actually  used'.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  Blacklieath, 
between  the  troops  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Cornish  insurgents, 
in  149(3,  the  bnage  a!  J-Wnlord  was  defended  by  a  picked  band 
of  archers  from  the  rebel  army,  "  whose  arrows,"  says  Holliu- 
shed,  "  were  in  length  a  foil  cloth  yard."  The  Scottish,  ao 
cording  to  Ascham,  bad  a  proverb,  that  every  lEtS°:lish  arche< 
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tarried  under  his  belt  twenty-four  Stiots,  in  aJlasioa  to  hb  bun- 
dle of  unerring  shafu. 


Note  3  M. 

To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  tc  gair^ 
And  high  curvctt,  that  nut  in  vain 
The  sword  sway  might  descend  amain 
Onfoeman's  tasque  below. — P.  lxJ6. 

'  Ths  most  useful  air,  as  the  Frenclimen  term  it,  is  terri- 
Urr ;  the  courbetlts,  cabrioles,  or  un  jias  et  un  sanlt,  being 
fitter  for  liorses  of  parade  ami  triumi))i  tiian  for  soliliers  :  yet  1 
cannot  deny  but  a  demivu'te  with  coiirbcttes,  so  that  they  be 
not  too  higli,  may  be  useful  in  a  tigiit  or  meslee ;  for,  as  La- 
brone  hath  it,  in  his  Book  of  Horsemanship,  Monsieur  de 
Montmorency  having  a  horse  that  was  e.vcelleut  in  jierformino- 
the  demivolte,  did,  with  his  sword,  strike  down  two  adversaries 
from  their  horses  in  a  tourney,  where  divers  of  the  prime  tral- 
^nts  of  France  did  meet ;  for,  taking  his  time,  when  the  horse 
was  in  the  height  of  his  coiirbette,  and  discharging  a  blow 
then,  hia  sword  fell  with  such  weiglit  and  force  upon  the  two 
cavaliers,  one  after  another,  that  he  struck  them  from  their 
horses  to  the  ground." — L,ord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Life, 
p.  4« 


Note  3  N. 


He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 

March  ■arm' d  on  foot  with  faces  bare. — P. 


126. 


The  Scottish  burgessess  were,  like  yeomen,  appointed  to  be 
armed  with  bows  and  sheaves,  sword,  buckler,  knife,  sjjcar,  or 
a  good  axe  instead  of  a  bow,  if  worth  £100  ;  their  armor  to  be 
of  white  or  bright  harness.  They  wore  white  hats,  i.  e.  bright 
iteel  cajjs,  without  crest  or  visor.  By  an  act  of  James  IV. 
tlieir  weapon-schawings  are  appointed  to  be  lield  four  times  a 
year,  under  the  alderman  or  baililis. 


Note  3  0. 


On  foot  the  yeoman  too 

Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  store) 

if  is  forty  days'  prolusion  bore. 

His  arms  were  hatbcrt,  axe,  or  spear. — P.  126. 

Bowa  and  quivers  were  in  vain  recommended  io  the  |)ea- 
lantry  of  Scotland,  by  rejjeated  statutes;  speam  and  axes  seem 
univei-sally  to  have  been  used  instead  of  them.  Their  defen- 
•ive  armor  was  the  plate-jack,  hauiierk,  or  brigantine ;  and 
»heu  missile  weajjons  crossbows  and  culverins.  All  wore 
twoids  of  excellent  temper,  according  to  rttten  ;  and  a  volu- 
joinous  handkerchief  round  their  neck,  "  not  for  cold,  but  for 
cutting."  The  mace  also  was  much  used  in  tlie  Scottish 
«/my  :  The  old  poem  on  the  battle  of  Flodden  mentions  a 
band — 

"  Who  manfully  did  meet  their  foes, 
With  leaden  maules,  and  lances  long." 

When  the  feudal  array  of  the  kingdom  was  called  forth, 
».ich  man  was  obliged  to  appear  with  forty  days'  provision. 
When  this  was  expended,  which  took  place  before  the  battle 
»f  Flodilen,  the  army  melted  away  of  course.  Almost  all  the 
Bcottish  forces,  except  a  few  knights,  men-at-arms,  and  the 
Border-pncKem,  who  fornieJ  exojUent  light  cavalry,  acted 
i>on  (mu 


Note  3  P. 

A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. — P.  128. 

In  all  transactions  of  great  or  petty  imjjortance,  and  amon^ 
whomsoes  er  taking  place,  it  would  seem  that  a  preseut  of  wine 
was  a  uniform  and  indispensable  preliminary  It  was  aot  t« 
Sir  John  Falstaff  alone  that  such  an  introductory  preface  wa» 
necessary,  however  well  judged  and  acceptable  on  the  o»rt  o< 
Mr.  Brook;  for  Sir  Kalph  Sadler,  while  on  an  embassy  tn 
Scotland  in  15l!9— 10  mentions,  with  complacency,  "  the  saiSt 
night  came  Rothesay  (the  herald  so  called)  to  me  again,  sit.3 
brought  me  wine  from  the  King,  both  white  and  red  ''--Ctif 
ford's  Edition,  p   3& 


Note  3  Q. 

-his  iron-belt. 


That  bound  his  breast  in  pe7ia,nce  pain. 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. — P.  l29. 

Few  readers  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  belt,  to  the  weigh 
of  wliich  James  added  certain  ounces  every  year  that  he  lived. 
Pitscottie  founds  his  belief,  that  James  was  not  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Flodden,  because  the  English  never  had  this  token  of  tlia 
iron-belt  to  show  to  any  ^■cottishman.  The  person  and  char- 
acter of  James  are  delineated  according  to  our  best  historians. 
His  romantic  disposition,  which  led  him  highly  to  relish  gayety, 
ajiproacliing  to  license,  was,  at  the  same  time,  tinged  with  en- 
thusiastic devotion.  Tliese  propensities  sometimes  formed  a 
strange  contnust.  He  w;is  wont,  during  his  fits  of  devotion,  to 
assume  the  dress,  and  conl'orm  to  the  rules,  of  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans ;  and  when  he  had  thus  done  penance  for  some  time  in 
Stirling,  to  plunge  again  into  the  tide  of  pleasure.  Probably, 
too,  with  no  unusual  inconsistency,  he  sometimes  laughed  mi 
tlie  superstitious  observances  to  which  he  at  other  ti  ncs  ^<ih- 
jected  himself.  There  is  a  very  singular  poem  jv  Tjtinbir, 
seemingly  addressed  to  James  IV.,  on  one  of  thesi  <•  ja  .ions  ol 
monastic  seclusion.  It  is  a  most  daring  and  pro(  .<  ■  drudy  on 
t'<e  services  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  entitled, — 

"  Dunbar' s  Dirige  to  the  King, 
Bvding  ower  lang  in  Strivilmg 

We  that  are  here,  in  heaven's  glof) 
To  you  that  are  in  Purgatory, 
Commend  us  on  our  hearty  wise ; 
1  mean  we  folks  in  Paradise, 
In  Eilinburgli,  with  all  merriness, 
To  you  in  Stirling,  with  distress, 
W^hcre  neither  pleasure  nor  delight  it, 
For  pity  this  epistle  vvritis,"  &c. 

See  the  whole  in  Sibbald's  Collection,  vol.  i.  >.  23*. 


Note  3  R. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife. — P.  129. 

It  lias  been  already  noticed  [see  note  to  stanza  xiii.  o,  cauw 
i.],  that  King  James's  .ac<|uaintance  with  Lady  Heron  of  Ford 
did  not  commence  until  he  marched  into  England.  Oui  hi»- 
torians  impute  to  the  King's  infaf.ated  jiassion  th<!  delayi 
which  led  lo  the  fatal  defeat  o'  Flodden.  Tiie  author  oi 
"The  Genealogy  of  the  Heron  Family"  endeavors,  i^ith  laud- 
able anxiety,  to  clear  tlie  Lady  Fuid  from  this  scaiiilal :  hat 
she  came  and  went,  however,  between  the  armies  of  Jame. and 
Surrey,  is  certain.  See  Pinkkkton's  History,  and  the  au- 
thorities  he  refers  to,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  Heron  of  Ford  had  been, 
in  1511,  in  some' sort  accessory  to  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Kerr  of  Cessford,  Warder  of  the  Midd  e  Marches,     ll  viat 
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•ommitt^  by  hU  brother  tlie  bastard,  Lilburn,  and  Starked, 
hue  BorCerers.  Lilburn  and  Heron  of  Ford  were  delivered 
ip  b  I  iienrj  to  James,  and  were  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
Fasti  astle,  where  the  former  died.  Part  of  the  pretence  of 
Ladj  Fori'B  negotiation  with  James  was  the  liberty  of  herhus- 
i^uid 


NoTK  3  S. 


"Vhefair  Queeyi  of-  France 
Sent  him  a  t.ur^juois  ring  and  glove. 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance. — P.  129. 

"  Also  the  (iueen  of  France  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the  King 
of  Scotland,  calling  him  her  love,  showing  him  that  she  had 
Buflered  much  rebuke  in  France  for  the  defc?nding  of  his  honor. 
8he  believed  surely  that  he  would  recompense  her  again  with 
Borne  of  liis  kingly  support  in  her  necessity  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  would  raise  her  an  army,  and  come  three  foot  of  ground  on 
English  ground,  for  her  sake.  To  that  eftect  she  sent  him  a 
ring  off  her  finger,  with  fourteen  thousand  French  crowns  to 
pay  his  expenses."  Pitstottie,  p.  110. — A  turquois  ring; 
probably  this  fatal  gift  is,  with  James's  sword  and  dagger,  pre- 
served in  the  College  of  Heralds,  London. 


Note  3  T. 


Archibald  Bell-the-Cat.—P.  130. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  reinarkaDle  for 
itrength  of  body  and  mind,  acquired  the  popular  name  of 
Bell-the-Cat,  upon  the  following  remarkable  occasion  : — James 
the  Third,  of  whom  Pits('ottie  complains,  that  he  delighted 
more  in  music,  and  "  policies  of  building,"  than  in  hunting, 
hawking,  and  other  noble  e-tercises,  was  so  ill  advised,  as  to 
make  favorites  of  his  architects  and  musicians,  whom  the  same 
historian  irreverently  terms  masons  and  fiddlers.  His  nobility, 
who  did  not  sympathize  in  the  King's  respect  for  the  fine  arts, 
were  extremely  incensed  at  the  honors  conferred  on  those  per- 
ions,  particularly  on  Cochrane,  a  mason,  who  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Mar  ;  and,  seizing  the  opportunity,  when,  in  1482, 
the  King  had  convoked  the  whole  aiTay  of  the  country  to 
march  against  the  English,  they  held  a  miihiight  council  in  the 
church  of  Lauder,  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  removing  these 
minions  from  the  King's  person.  Wlien  all  had  agreed  on  tlie 
projiriety  of  this  measure.  Lord  Gray  told  the  assembly  the 
kpologue  of  the  Mice,  who  had  formed  a  resolution  that  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  their  community  to  tie  a  bell 
round  the  cat's  neck,  that  they  might  hear  her  approach  at  a 
distance  ;  but  which  public  measure  unfortunately  miscarried, 
Sroni  no  mouse  being  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  fastening 
the  bell.  "  I  understand  the  moral,"  said  Angus,  "  and,  that 
what  we  prnnose  may  not  lack  execution,  I  will  hel/-the-cat." 
The  resi  of  ine  strange  scene  is  thus  told  by  Pitscottie  : — 

"By  this  was  advised  and  spoken  by  thir  lords  foresaid, 
Cocnran,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  came  from  the  King  to  the  council 
(which  council  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lauder  for  the  time), 
who  was  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men  of  war,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  livery, 
ftnd  black  bends  thereon,  that  they  might  be  known  for 
Cochran  the  Eatl  of  Mar's  men.  Himself  was  clad  in  a 
riding-pie  of  black  velvet,  with  a  great  chain  of  gol<!  about  his 
>eck,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  crowns,  and  four  blowing 
aorns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and  silk,  set  with  a  jirecious 
one,  called  a  berryl  hanging  in  the  midst.  This  Cochran 
bad  his  henmont  borne  before  him,  overgilt  with  gold,  and  so 
were  all  the  res',  of  his  horns,  and  all  his  pallions  were  of  fine 
Sanvas  of  sil'i,  and  the  cords  thereof  fine  twined  silk,  and  the 
diaira  a;on  hh  pallions  were  double  overgilt  with  gold. 


"  This  Cochran  was  so  proud  in  his  conceit,  that  he  conuted 
no  lords  to  be  marrows  to  him.  therefore  he  ruaiied  rudely  al 
the  kirk-door.     The  council  inquired  who  it  was  tiiat  perturbed 
them  at  that  time.     Sir  Robert  DoUj^Jas,  Laird  of  Lochleven, 
was  keeper  of  the  kirk-door  at  that  time,  who  inquired  who 
that  was  that   knocked  so  rudely  ?    and    Cochran    answered, 
'This  is  I,  the  Earl  of  Mar.'     The  which   news  pleased   web 
the  lords,  because  they  were  ready  boun  to  cause  take  him.  » 
is  before  rehearsed.     Then  the  Earl  of  Angus  passed  hastily  t 
the  door,   and   with   him   Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loohlevei 
there  to  receive  in  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  so  many  of  his  coi 
plices  who  were  there,  as  they  thought  good.     And  the  Ea 
of  Angus  met  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  he  came  in  at  ttte  doo* 
and  pulled  the  golden  chain  from  his  craig,  and  said  to  him,  a 
towi   woujd  set  liim   better.     Sir  Robert  Douglas  syne  pulled 
the  blowing  horn  from  him  in  like  manner,  and  said,  '  He  had 
been  the  hunter  of  mischief  over  long.'     This  Cochran  asked, 
'  My  lords,'  is  it  mows,^   or  earnest  V     They  answered,  and 
said,  '  It  is  good  earnest,  and  so  thou  shalUiud  ;   for  thou  and 
thy  complices  have  abused  our  prince  this  long  lime  ;  of  whom 
thou  shalt  have   no  more  credence,  but  shalt  have  thy  reward 
according  to  thy  good  service,   as  thou   hast  deserved  in  timea 
bypast ;  right  so  the  rest  of  thy  followers.' 

"  Notwithstanding,  the  lords  held  them  quiet  till  they  caused 
certain  armed  men  to  i)ass  into  the  King's  pallion,  and  two  ol 
three  wise  men  to  pass  with  them,  and  give  the  King  fail 
pleasant  words,  till  they  laid  hands  on  all  the  King's  servants, 
and  took  them  and  hanged  them  before  his  eyes  over  the  bridge 
of  Lawder.  Incontinent  they  brought  forth  Cochran,  and  his 
hands  bound  with  a  tow,  who  desired  them  to  take  one  of  his 
own  pallion  tows  and  bind  his  hands,  for  he  thought  shame  to 
have  his  hands  bound  with  such  tow  of  hemj),  like  a  thief 
The  lords  answered,  he  was  a  traitor,  he  deserved  no  better, 
and,  for  despight,  they  took  a  hair  tether,^  and  nanged  him 
over  the  bridge  of  Lawder,  above  the  rest  of  his  complices.  "- 
Pitscottie,  p.  78,  folio  edit. 


Note  3  U. 


Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  Lord. — P.  130. 

Angus  was  an  old  man  when  tbe  war  against  England  was 
resolved  npon.  He  earnestly  spoke  against  that  measure  from 
its  commencement ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
remonstrated  so  freely  upon  the  impolicy  of  fighting,  that  the 
King  said  to  him,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  "if  he  was 
afraid  he  might  go  home."  The  Earl  burst  into  tears  at  thid 
insupportable  insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leaving  his  sons 
George,  Master  of  Angus,  and  Sir  William  of  Glenbervie,  tt 
command  his  followers.  They  were  both  sbain  in  the  battle, 
with  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  The 
aged  Earl,  broken-hearted  at  the  calamities  of  his  house  an(' 
his  country,  retired  into  a  religious  house,  where  he  died  abonC 
a  year  after  the  field  of  Flodden. 


Note  3  V, 

Tantallon  hold. — P.  131 

The  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle  occujjy  a  hi^h  rock  projecting 
into  the  German  Ocean,  about  two  miles  east  of  North  Ber- 
wick. The  building  is  not  seen  till  a  close  approach,  as  there 
is  rising  ground  betwixt  it  nnd  the  land.  The  circuit  is  of 
large  extent,  fenced  upon  three  sides  by  the  precipice  whiok 
overhangs  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  double  ditch  anc 
very  strong  outworks.  Tantallon  was  a  principal  casiie  ol 
the  Douglas  family,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  baaiBfae>' 
1  Rope.  2  J«8t.  3  Halter. 
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hi  1527  it  conlinned  to  hold  out  against  James  V.  The  King 
went  in  person  against  it,  and  for  its  reduction,  borrowed  from 
the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
two  great  cannons,  whose  names,  as  Pitscottie  informs  us  with 
laudable  minuteness,  were  "  Thrawn-mouth'd  Meg  and  her 
Marrow;"  also,  "two  great  botcards,  and  two  moyan,  two 
double  lalcous,  and  four  quarter  falcons  ;"  for  the  safe  guiding 
and  re-deiivery  of  wliich,  three  lords  were  laid  in  pawn  at 
Djiibax.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparatus,  James  was 
forsed  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
teeaou  of  Tantallon  by  treaty  with  the  governor,  Simon  Pa- 
Dango.  Wiien  the  Ear!  of  Angus  returned  from  banishment, 
npon  the  death  of  James,  he  again  obtained  possession  of  Tan- 
tallon, and  it  actually  afforded  refuge  to  an  English  ambassa- 
dor, under  circumstances  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
text.  This  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
wlio  resided  there  for  some  time  under  Angus's  protection, 
after  the  failure  of  his  negotiation  for  matching  tiie  infant 
Mary  with  Edward  VI.  He  says,  that  though  tliis  place  was 
poorly  famished,  it  was  of  such  strength  as  might  warrant 
him  against  the  malice  o'  his  enemies,  and  that  he  now  thought 
himsMf  out  of  danger.' 

Thf^  is  a  military  tradition,  that  the  old  Scottish  March 
was  meant  to  express  the  words. 

Ding  down  Tantallon, 
Mak  a  I  rig  to  the  Baas. 

Tantallon  was  at  length  "dung  down"  and  ruined  by  the 
Covenanters  ;  its  lord,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  being  a  favorer 
of  the  royal  cause.  The  castle  and  barony  were  sold  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  President  Dalrymple  of 
North  Berwick,  by  the  then  Marquis  of  Douglas. 


Note  3  W. 


Their  motto  on  his  blade. — P.  131. 

A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord  Douglas,  bears, 
among  a  great  deal  of  flourishing,  two  hands  pointing  to  a 
heart,  which  is  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the  date  1339,  being 
the  year  in  which  Bruce  charged  the  Good  Lord  Douglas  to 

vrry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  following  lines  (the 
afrst  couplet  of  which  is  quoted  by  Godscroft  as  a  popular 
taying  in  his  time)  are  inscribed  around  the  emblem  : 

"  So  mony  guid  as  of  ye  Dovglas  beinge 
Of  ane  surname  was  ne'er  in  Scotland  seine. 

1  will  ye  charge,  efter  yat  1  depart. 

To  holy  grawe,  and  thair  bury  my  hart ; 

Let  it  remane  ever  bothk  tymk  and  uowr, 

To  ye  la-st  day  I  sie  my  Saviour. 

I  do  protest  in  tyme  of  al  my  ringe, 

Ye  lyk  subject  had  never  ony  keing." 

This  :;nriou3  and  valuable  relic  was  nearly  lost  during  the 
Sivil  war  of  174.')-6,  being  canied  away  from  Douglas-Castle 
by  some  of  those  in  arms  for  Prince  Charles.  But  great  iiiteiv 
Ml  having  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Douglas  among  the  chief 
partisans  of  the  Stuart,  it  was  at  length  restored.  It  resembles 
1  Highland  claymore,  of  the  usual  size,  is  of  an  excellent  tera- 
^or  and  admirably  poised. 


Note  3  X. 

Martin  Swart.— P.  132. 


A  German  general,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  sent  by 
Uie  Duchess  of  Burgundy  with  Lambert  Simnel.     He  was  de- 

1  The  very  curious  Sliit«3  Papers  of  this  title  iietrot intor  were,  in  1810, 
^klJAbMl  bv  Mr.  Clifford,  with  8ctp«  notes  by  the  Author  of  Murmion, 


feated  and  killed  at  Stokefield.  The  name  of  this  Germaa 
general  is  preserved  by  that  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  ii 
called,  after  him.  Swart-moor. — There  were  soi.gs  about  hint 
long  current  in  England. — See  Dissertation  prefixed  to  RiT 
son's  .Ancient  Songs,  1792,  p.  Ixi. 


Note  3  Y. 


Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved  ; 

Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith,  he  swerved. — P.  132. 

It  was  early  necessary  for  those  who  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  believe  in  the  divine  judgment  being  enunciated  in  the  trial 
by  duel,  to  find  salvos  for  the  strange  and  obviously  precarioui 
chances  of  the  combat.  Various  curious  evasive  shifts,  used 
by  those  who  took  up  an  unrighteous  quarrel,  were  sujiposed 
sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  just  one.  Thus,  in  the  rouKincs 
of  "  Amys  and  Amelion,"  the  one  brothei--in-arms  fighting 
for  the  other,  disguised  in  his  armor,  swears  that  he  did  not 
commit  the  crime  of  which  the  Steward,  his  antagonist,  truly, 
though  maliciously,  accused  him  whom  he  represented.  Bran- 
tome  tells  a  story  of  an  Italian,  who  entered  the  lists  upon  an 
unjust  quarrel,  but,  to  make  his  cause  good,  fled  from  his  ene- 
my at  the  first  onset.  "Turn,  coward!"  exclaimed  his  an- 
tagonist. "  Thou  best,"  said  the  Italian,  "  coward  am  I  none  ; 
and  in  this  quarrel  will  I  fight  to  the  death,  but  my  first  canst 
of  combat  was  unjust,  and  I  abandon  it."  "  ,7e  vous  /aisst 
a  penser,"  adds  Brantome,  "s'(7  n'y  a  pas  de  I'abus  la.'^ 
Elsewhere  he  says,  very  sensibly,  upon  the  confidence  which 
those  who  had  a  righteous  cause  entertained  of  victory  :  "  Un 
autre  abus  y  avoit-il,  que  ceux  qui  avoicnt  un  juste  subjei 
de  querelle,  et  qu'on  Ics  faisoit  jurer  avant  entrer  au  camp, 
pensoient  estrc  aussitost  eainqueurs,  voire  s'en  assuroicnt' 
t-ils  dii  tout,  mesmes  que  leurs  confesseurs,  parrains  et  con- 
fidattts  leurs  en  respondoient  tout-d-fait,  comme  si  Dieu 
leur  en  eust  donne  une  patente  ;  et  ne  regardant,  point  d 
d'autrrs  fautes  passces,  et  que  Dieu  en  garde  la  punition  A 
ce  coup  la  pour  plus  grande,  despiteuse,  et  exemjilaire.^'— 
Discours  sur  les  Duels. 


Note  3  Z. 


The  Cross.— P.  134. 


The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and  carious  strno 
ture.  The  lower  part  was  an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  about  fifteen  feel  high.  At  each  angle  thers 
w;is  a  pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian  shapa. 
Above  the.se  was  a  projecting  battlement,  with  a  tnrret  al 
each  corner,  and  medallions,  of  rude  but  curious  workman- 
ship, between  them.  Above  this  rose  the  proper  Cross,  a 
column  of  one  stone,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  nigh,  surmount- 
ed with  a  unicorn.  This  pillar  is  preserved  in  the  groundsel 
the  property  of  Drum,  near  Edinburgh.  The  Magistrates  of 
Ediid)urgh,  in  ITSfi,  with  consent  of  the  Lords  of  Session  (prof 
pudor !)  destroyed  this  curious  monument,  under  a  wantoi 
pretext  that  it  encumbered  the  street ;  while,  on  the  one  hand 
they  left  an  ugly  mass  called  th*  Luck.^nbooths,  and,  on  tlit 
other,  an  awkward,  long,  and  low  guard-house,  which  wcm 
fifty  times  more  encumbrance  than  the  venerable  and  inofi'en- 
sive  Cross. 

From  the  tower  of  the  Cross,  so  long  as  it  remaine<l,  the  hep 
aids  published  the  acts  of  Parliament ;  and  its  site,  marked  bi 
radii,  diverging  from  a  stone  centre,  in  the  Higi  Street,  is  still 
the  jdace  where  proclamations  are  made 


Note  4  A. 
This  aiefvJ.  summons  came. — P.  134 

This  supernatural  citation  is  mentioned  by  all  our  Scottish 
aistorians.  It  was,  probably,  like  the  apparition  at  Linlithgow, 
an  attempt,  by  those  averse  to  the  war,  to  impose  upon  the 
luper^titious  temper  of  James  IV.  The  roUowing  account  from 
Pitscottie  is  characteristically  minute,  anil  furnishes,  besides, 
Bome  curiouj  particulars  of  the  equipment  of  the  army  of  James 
IV.  1  need  only  add  to  it,  that  Plotcock,  or  Plutock,  is  no 
other  -han  Pluto.  The  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  by  no 
•neajs  misbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the  heathen  deities  ;  they 
;»uly  considered  them  as  devils  ;■  and  Plotcock,  so  far  from 
''mplying  any  thing  fabulous,  was  a  synonyme  of  the  grand 
enemy  of  mankiud.  "  Yet  all  thir  warnings,  and  uncouth 
tidings,  nor  no  good  counsel,  might  stop  the  King,  at  this  pres- 
ent, from  his  vain  purpose,  and  wicked  enterprize,  bujt  hasted 
him  fast  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  to  make  his  provision  aud 
f'uruisiiing,  in  having  forth  his  army  against  the  day  appointed, 
that  they  should  meet  in  the  Burrow-muir  of  Edinburgh  ; 
That  is  to  say,  seven  cannons  thai  he  had  forth  of  the  Castle 
of  Eili/iburgh,  which  were  called  the  Seven  Sistere,  casten  by 
Robert  Borthwick,  the  master-gunner,  with  other  small  artille- 
ry, bullet,  powder,  and  all  manner  of  order,  as  the  master-gun- 
ner could  devise. 

"  In  this  meantime,  when  they  were  taking  forth  their  artil- 
lery, and  the  King  being  iu  the  Abbey  for  the  time,  there  was 
a  cry  heard  at  the  Market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  hour  of 
midnight,  proclaiming  as  it  had  been  a  summons,  which  was 
n^ied  and  called  by  the  pioclaimer  thereof.  The  Summons 
of  Plotcock  ;  which  desired  all  men  to  compear,  both  Earl,  and 
Lord,  and  Baron,  and  all  honest  gentlemen  within  the  town 
(every  man  specitied  by  his  own  nanie^,  to  compear,  within 
the  space  of  forty  days,  before  his  master,  where  it  should  hap- 
l)en  him  to  appoint,  and  be  for  the  time,  under  the  pain  of  dis- 
obedience. But  whether  this  summons  was  proclaimed  by 
vain  persons,  night-walkers,  or  drunken  men,  for  their  pastime, 
or  if  it  was  a  spirit,  I  cannot  tell  truly  ;  bnt  it  was  shewn  to 
me,  that  an  indweller  of  the  town,  Mr.  Ricn^rd  Lawson,  being 
evil-disposed,  ganging  in  his  gallery-stair  foreanent  the  Cross, 
hearing  this  voice  proclaiming  this  summons,  thought  marvel 
what  it  should  be,  cried  on  his  servant  to  bring  him  ids  purse  ; 
and  when  he  had  brouglit  him  it,  he  took  out  ci  crown,  and 
cast  over  the  stair,  saying,  '  I  appeal  from  that  summons, 
judgment,  and  sentence  thereof,  and  takes  me  ail  whole  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  Christ  Jesus  his  son.'  Verily,  the  author 
of  this,  that  caused  me  write  the  manner  of  this  summons,  was 
a  landed  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  was  in  the  town  the  time  of  the  said  summons  ;  and  there- 
after, when  the  field  wjis  stricken,  he  swore  to  me,  there  was  no 
man  that  escaped  that  was  called  in  this  summons,  but  that  one 
man  alone  which  made  his  protestation,  and  appealed  from  the 
eaid  summons  ;  but  all  the  lave  were  perished  in  the  field  with 
the  king." 


Note  4  B. 


One  of  his  own  ancestry, 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry. — P.  136. 

f  dis  relates  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real  Robert  de  Marmion 
n  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  whom  William  of  Newbury  de- 
icribes  with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero  :  "  Homo  bel- 
licnsus,  fericia,  et  astucia,  fere  nulla  suo  tempore  impar." 
This  Baron,  having  expelled  the  Monks  from  the  church  of 
Coventry,  was  not  long  of  experiencing  the  divine  judgment, 


1  See,oc  thia  curious  subject,  the  Eeaay  on  Fairies,  in  the  "  Border  Min- 
llrel»y,**  "ol.  ii.  under  the  fourth  head ;  aUo  Jackson  on  Unbelief,  p.  115. 
f%ftucer  calls  Pluto  tbf  "  King  of  Faerie  ;"  and  Dunbar  names  him,  "  Pluto, 
t>ftt  •Irifk  iDcabus."     Uhe  wm  not  actually  the  devil,  he  must  be  conaid- 


as  the  same  monks,  no  doubt,  termed  his  disaster.  Having 
waged  a  feudal  war  with  the  Earl  of  Clieoter.  Marmion's  horse 
fell,  as  he  charged  in  the  van  of  his  troop,  against  a  body  ol 
the  Earl's  followers  :  the  rider's  thigh  being  broken  by  the  fall, 
his  head  was  cut  off  by  a  common  foot-soldier,  ere  he  could 
receive  any  succor.  The  whole  story  is  «old  bv  William  ol 
Newbury. 


Note  4  0. 


•  the  savage  Dane 


At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain. — P.  137. 

The  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  (a  word  still  applied  to  Cnriafc 
mas  in  Scotland)  was  solemnized  with  great  festivity.  Tha 
humor  of  the  Danes  at  table  displayed'itself  in  pelting  each 
other  with' bones  ;  and  Torfffius  tells  a  long  and  curious  story, 
in  the  History  of  Hrolfe  Kraka,  of  one  Hottus,  an  inmate  ol 
the  Court  of  Denmark,  wiio  was  so  generally  assailed  with 
these  missiles,  that  he  constructed,  out  of  tlie  bones  with  which 
he  was  overwhelmed,  a  very  respectable  intrenchment,  against 
those  who  continued  the  raillery.  The  dances  of  the  northern 
warriors  round  the  great  fires  of  pine-trees,  are  commemorated 
by  Olaus  Magnus,  who  says,  they  danced  with  such  fnry 
holding  each  other  by  the  hands,  that,  if  the  grasp  of  any  fail 
ed,  he  was  pitched  into  the  fire  with  the  velocity  of  a  sling 
The  sufferer,  on  such  occasions,  was  instantly  plucked  out 
and  obliged  to  quaff  off  a  certain  measure  of  ale,  as  a  penalti 
for  "  spoiling  the  king's  fire." 


Note  4  D. 


On  Christmas  eve. — P.  137. 

In  Roman  Catliolio  countries,  mass  is  never  said  at  night, 
except  on  Christmas  eve.  Jiach  of  the  frolics  with  which  tha! 
holiday  used  to  be  celebrated,  might  admit  of  a  long  and  cu 
rious  note  ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  following  de 
seription  of  Christmas,  and  his  attributes,  as  personified  in  one 
of  Ben  Jonson's  Masques  for  the  Court. 

"  Enter  Christmas  uiith  two  or  three  of  the  Guard.  He 
is  attireil  in  round  hose,  long  stockings,  a  close  doublet,  a  high- 
crowned  hat,  with  a  brooch,  a  long  thin  beard,  a  truncheon, 
little  rutfs,  whitp  shoes,  his  scarfs  aud  garters  tied  cross,  and  his 
drum  beaten  before  him.^TXe  names  of  his  children,  with 
their  attires  :  Miss-Rule,  in  a  velvet  cap,  with  a  sprig,  a  short 
cloak,  great  yellow  ruflf,  like  a  reveller  ;  his  torch-bearer,  bear- 
ing a  rope,  a  cheese,  and  a  basket ; — Caroil,  a  long  tawny  coat, 
with  a  red  cap,  and  a  flute  at  his  girdle  ;  his  torch-bearer  car- 
rying a  song-hook,  open  ;—Minc'd-pie,  like  a  fine  cook's  wife, 
drest  neat,  her  man  carrying  a  pie,  dish,  and  spoons  ; — Qam- 
boll,  like  a  tumbler,  v\ith  a  hoop  and  bells  ;  his  torch-beaiei 
arm'd  with  cole-staff,  and  blinding  cloth; — Post  and  Pair, 
with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  in  his  hat,  his  garment  all  done  jvet 
with  pairs  and  purs ;  his  squire  carrying  a  box,  cards,  kni 
counters  ; — JVcw-year' s-Oift,  in  a  blue-coat,  serving-mas  ike 
with  an  orange,  and  a  sprig  of  rosemary  gilt  on  his  nead,  hi: 
hat  full  of  brooches,  with  a  collar  of  gingerbread  ;  his  torch- 
bearer  caiTyiug  a  march-pain,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  ou  eitna 
arm  ; — Mumming,  in  a  masquing  pied  suit,  with  a  visor ;  hii 
torch-bearer  carrying  the  box,  and  ringing  it ; — Wassal,  Ike  a 
neat  sempster  and  songster  ;  her  page  bearing  a  brown  tjowl, 
drest  with  ribbands,  and  rosemary,  before  her ; — Offering;  in 
a  short  gown,  with  a  porter's  staff  iu  his  hand  ;  a  wytli  Dom« 
before  him,  and  a  bason,  by  his  torch-bearer ; — Baby  Cocke 


ered  as  the  "prince  of  the  power  of  the  air."  The  most  remarkable  in 
stance  of  these  surviving  classical  superstitions,  is  that  of  the  Germans,  cou 
cemine  the  Hill  of  Venus,  into  which  she  attempts  to  entice  all  gallnit 
knights,  and  detains  then:  there  in  ft  sort  of  FooPs  PnradiM. 
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drew  like  a  boy,  in  a  fine  long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  mnckender, 
tnd  i.  little  dagger ;  his  usher  bearing  a  great  cake,  with  a  bean 
md  a.  pease." 


No-TC  4  E 

B^Ao  lists  may  in  their  mummtng  see 
Traces  of  antient  mystery. — P.  138. 

li  neems  certain,  that  the  Mummers  of  England,  who  (in 
.<orthiimberlan(l  at  least)  used  to  go  about  in  disguise  to  the 
OCTghboring  bouses,  bearing  the  then  useless  ploughshare  ;  and 
ike  Quisards  of  &  otland,  not  yet  in  total  disuse,  present,  in 
Kme  indistinct  degree,  a  sliadow  of  the  old  mysteries,  which 
*^re  the  origin  of  the  English  drama.  In  Scotland  {me  ipso 
Uste),  we  were  wont,  during  my  boyhood,  to  take  the  charac- 
l»r9  of  the  apostles,  at  least  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Judas  Iscariot ; 
the  first  had  the  keys,  the  second  carried  a  sword,  and  the  last 
the  bag,  in  which  the  dole  of  our  neighbors'  plumb-cake  was 
liccosited.  One  played  a  champion,  and  recited  some  tradi- 
tional rhymes ;  another  was 

.     .     .     .     "  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon, 
Who  conquer'd  all  the  world  but  Scotland  alone : 
When  he  came  to  Scotland  his  courage  grew  cold, 
To  see  a  little  nation  courageous  and  bold." 

these,  and  many  such  verses,  were  repeated,  but  by  rote,  and 
tnconneetedly.  There  was  also,  occasionally,  I  believe,  a 
Saint  George.  In  all,  there  was  a  confused  resemblance  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  in  which  the  char.^cte^s  of  Scripture,  the 
Nine  Worthies,  and  other  popular  personages,  were  usually 
exhibited.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Chester  Mys- 
teries were  published  from  the  MS.  in  the  Museum,  with  the 
annotations  which  a  diligent  investigator  of  popular  antiriuities 
nisht  still  supply.  The  late  acute  and  valuable  antiquary, 
Mr.  Rit.son,  show°d  me  several  memoranda  towards  such  a 
rftsk,  which  are  probably  now  dispersed  or  lost.  See,  however, 
hi!  Rsmarks  on  S/iakspenre,  1783,  p.  38. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  Marmion  appeared,  this  subject  has 
received  much  elucidation  from  the  learned  and  extensive  la- 
bors of  Mr.  Douce ;  and  the  Chester  Mysteries  [edited  by  J. 
H.  Markland,  Esq.]  have  been  printed  in  a  style  of  great  ele- 
eance  and  accuracy  (in  1818),  by  Bensley  and  Sons,  London, 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club.     18.S0. 


Note  4  F. 

IVhere  my  great-grandsire  r.nme  of  old. 
With  amber  beard  and  flaxen  hair. — P.  138. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,'  my  kind  and  affectionate  friend,  and 
distant  relation,  has  the  original  of  a  poetical  invitation,  ad- 
Ireiied  from  his  grandfather  to  my  relative,  from  which  a  few 
ines  In  the  text  are  imitated.  They  are  dated,  as  the  epistle 
-  th»  text,  from  Mertoun-house,  the  seal  of  the  Harden  fam- 

"  With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air. 
Free  of  anxietv  and  care. 
Come  hither,  Christmas-day,  and  dine  ; 
We'll  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  easy  mirth  with  thoughts  divine. 
We  Christians  think  it  holiday. 
On  it  no  sin  to  feast  or  play  ; 
Others,  in  spite,  may  fast  and  pray. 
No  superstition  in  the  use 
Oar  ancestors  made  of  a  goose  ; 

*  Now  Lord  Polwftrth. 

1  Tbe  old  gentK-niHn  WM  nn  intiniHt«  of  thi*  celebrated  genius.    By 
k«  IkTOi  •€  the  l>t«  Earl  of  Kellie,  who  wu  deaceaded  ns  the  outtem*! 


Wliy  may  not  we,  as  well  as  they, 
Be  innocently  blithe  that  day. 
On  goose  or  pie,  on  wine  or  ale. 
And  scorn  enthusiastic  zeal  ? — 
Pray  come,  and  welcome,  or  plague  rott 
Vour  friend  and  landlord,  Walter  Scott. 
"  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Lessuden." 

The  venerable  old  gentleman,  to  whom  the  lines  are  addresi 
ed,  was  the  younger  brother  of  William  Scott  of  Raebum 
Being  the  cadet  of  a  cadet  of  the  Harden  family,  he  had  ver) 
little  to  lose;  yel  he  contrived  to  lose  the  small  ,  roperty  h* 
had,  by  engaging  in  the  civil  wars  and  intrigues  of  the  hoaM 
of  Stuart.  His  veneration  for  the  exiled  family  was  so  great, 
that  he  swore  he  would  not  shave  his  beard  till  they  were  re- 
stored :  a  mark  of  attachment,  which,  I  supjiose,  had  been 
common  during  Cromwell's  usurjjation ;  for,  in  Cowley's 
"  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,"  one  drunken  cavalier  upbraids 
another,  that,  when  he  was  not  able  to  afford  to  pay  a  barber, 
he  affected  to  "  wear  a  beard  for  the  King."  I  sincerely  hope 
this  was  not  absolutely  tlie  original  reason  of  ray  ancestor's 
beard  ;  which,  as  appears  from  a  portrait  in  the  possession 
Sir  Henry  Hay  Macdougal,  Bart.,  and  another  painted  f  ,.♦ 
famous  Dr.  Pitcairn,-  was  a  beard  of  a  most  dignified  an« 
venerable  appearance. 


Note  4  G.  ^ 

The  Spirit's  Blasted  Tree.—V.  139. 

I  am  permitted  to  illustrate  this  passage,  by  inserting  "  Ceu 
brcn  yr  Ellyil,  or  the  Spirit's  Blasted  Tree,"  a  legendary  tale, 
by  the  Reverend  George  Warrington  : — 

"  The  event,  on  which  this  tale  is  founded,  is  preserved  liy 
tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Vuughans  of  Hengwyrt ;  nor  il 
it  entirely  lost,  even  among  the  common  people,  who  still 
point  out  this  oak  to  the  passenger.  The  enmity  between  the 
two  Welsh  chieftains,  Howel  Sele,  and  Owen  Glendwr,  was 
extreme,  and  marked  by  vile  treachery  in  the  one,  and  fero- 
cious cruelty  in  the  other  ^  The  story  is  somewhat  changed 
and  softened,  as  more  favorable  to  the  character  of  the  two 
chiefs,  and  as  better  answering  the  purpose  of  poetry,  by  ad- 
mitting the  passion  of  pity,  and  a  greater  degree  of  sentiment 
in  the  description.  .Some  trace  of  Howel  Sele's  mansion  was 
to  be  seen  a  few  years  a^o,  and  may  perhaps  be  still  visible,  in 
the  park  of  Naniiau,  now  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Vauglian, 
Baronet,  in  the  wild  and  romantic  tracks  of  Merionethshire 
The  abbey  mentioned  passes  under  two  names,  Vener  and 
Cymnier.     The  former  is  retained,  as  more  generallj  used. 

THE  SPIRIT'S  BLASTED  TREE. 

Ceubren  yr  Ellyil 

"  Through  Nannau's  Chase,  as  Howel  pasa'd 
A  chief  esteem'd  both  brave  and  kind, 
Far  distant  borne,  the  stag-hounds'  cry 
Came  murmuring  on  the  hollow  wind. 

"  Starting,  he  bent  an  eager  ear, — 

How  should  the  sounds  return  again  1 
His  hounds  lay  wearied  from  the  chase, 
And  all  at  home  his  hunter  train 

"  Then  sudden  anger  flashed  hi?  eye 
And  deep  revenge  he  vow'd  to  laK? 
On  that  hold  man  who  dared  to  force 
His  red-<leer  from  the  forest  Draie 

f!d«  from  Dr.  Pitcaim,  my  father  became  posseMed  oi  (he  portnut  ui    i% 

tiOD. 

9  The  hiitory  of  their  feud  may  be  found  in  Pennant'*  Tour  in  W«L<«. 


APPENDIX  TO  MARMION. 


Ilk 


"  Unhappy  Chief !  would  naag^ht  avail, 
No  signs  impress  thy  heart  with  fear, 
Thy  lady's  dark  mysterious  dreara, 
Thv  warning  from  the  hoary  seer  1 

"  'Twas  now  November's  cheerless  hour. 
Which  drenching  rain  and  clouds  defaoo 
Dreary  bleak  Robell's  tract  appear'd 
And  dull  and  dank  each  valley'^  spaca 

Three  ravens  gave  the  note  of  death, 
As  through  mid-air  they  wing'd  their  way  ; 

Then  o'er  his  head,  ir.  ra|)id  flight. 

They  croak, — they  scent  their  destined  prey. 

"  Load  o'er  the  weir  the  hoarse  flood  fell, 
And  dash'd  the  foaming  spray  on  high  ; 
The  west  wind  bent  the  forest  tops, 
And  angry  frown'd  the  evening  sly. 

•l)l-omen'd  bird  !  as  legends  say, 

Who  hast  the  wondrous  power  to  know. 
While  health  fills,  high  the  throhbing  veins, 
The  fated  honr  when  blood  must  How. 

"  A  stranger  pass'd  Llanelltid's  bourne. 
His  dark-gray  steed  with  sweat  besprent 
Which,  wearied  with  the  lengthen'd  way, 
Coald  scarcely  gain  the  hill's  ascent. 

"  Blinded  by  rage,  alone  he  pass'd, 
Nor  sought  his  ready  vassals'  aid  : 
But  what  his  fate  lay  long  unknown, 
Fe'  'ua''  ■  •■"  'inxious  year  delay'd. 

'  The  portal  reach 'd,— the  iron  bell 

■Loud  sounded  round  the  outward  wall ; 
Q.uick  sprang  the  warder  to  the  gate. 
To  know  what  meant  the  clam'rous  call 

'  A  peasant  mark'd  his  angry  eye. 

He  saw  him  reach  the  lake's  dark  bourne, 
He  saw  him  near  a  Blasted  Oak, 
But  never  from  that  hour  return. 

"  '  O  !  lead  me  to  your  lady  soon  ; 
Say, — it  is  ray  sad  lot  to  tell. 
To  clear  the  fate  of  that  brave  knight, 
ghe  long  has  proved  she  loved  so  well 

Three  days  pass'd  i   i-r,  no  tidings  came  ; — 
Where  should  the  _  hief  his  steps  delay  ? 

With  wild  alarm  the  servants  ran. 
Yet  knew  not  wliete  to  point  their  way. 

"Then,  as  he  cross'd  the  spacious  hall. 
The  menials  look  surprise  and  fear ; 
Still  o'er  his  harp  old  Modred  hnng. 

And  toucli'd  the  notes  for  grief's  worn  es< 

'•  His  vassals  ranged  the  mountain's  height. 
The  covert  close,  the  wide-spread  plain  ; 
Bat  all  ill  vain  their  eager  search. 
They  ue'er  must  see  their  lord  again. 

"  The  lady  sat  amidst  her  train  ; 

A  mellovv'd  sorrow  mark'd  her  look: 
Then,  asking  what  his  inis.sion  meant, 
The  graceful  stranger  sigh'd  and  spoita: 

''  Yet  Fancy,  in  a  thousand  shapes. 

Bore  to  his  home  the  Chief  once  more  : 
liome  saw  him  on  high  Moal's  top, 
Some  saw  hira  on  the  winding  shore. 

'' '  0  could  I  spread  one  ray  of  hope. 

One  moment  raise  thy  soul  from  woe. 
Gladly  my  tongue  would  tell  its  tale. 
My  words  at  ease  unfetter'd  flow  I 

'   With  wonder  fraught  the  tale  went  round, 
Amazement  ohain'd  the  liearer's  tongue  : 
Each  peasant  felt  his  own  sad  loss, 
Yet  londiy  o'er  the  story  hung. 

"  '  Now,  lady,  give  attention  due. 

The  story  claims  thy  full  belief: 
E'en  ill  the  worst  events  of  life. 
Suspense  removed  is  some  relief. 

'  Oft  by  the  moon's  pale  shadowy  light. 

His  aged  nurse  and  steward  gray 
Would  lean  to  catch  the  storied  sounde. 
Or  mark  the  flitting  spirit  stray. 

"  '  Though  worn  by  care,  see  Madoc  here, 

Great  CJlyndwr's  friend,  thy  kindred's  foa  t 
Ah,  let  his  name  no  anger  raise. 
For  now  that  mighty  Chief  lies  low. 

Pale  lights  on  Cader's  rocks  were  seen. 
And  midnight  voices  heard  to  moan; 

Twas  eveji  said  the  Blasted  Oak, 
Convulsive,  heaved  a  hollow  groan : 

"  '  E'eii  from  the  day,  when,  chain'd  by  fate, 
By  wizard's  dream,  or  potent  spell. 
Lingering  from  sad  .-'alopia's  field 
'Reft  of /us  aid  the  Percy  fell  ;— 

An  1  to  this  day  the  peasant  still. 

With  cautious  fear,  avoids  the  groand  : 

In  each  wild  branch  a  s|)ectre  see.'i, 
At  i  trembles  at  each  rising  sound 

"  '  E'en  from  that  day  misfortune  still. 
As  if  for  violated  faith. 
Pursued  him  with  unwearied  step  ; 
Vindictive  still  for  Hotspur's  death. 

"Ten  annual  suns  had  held  their  course, 
In  summer's  smile,  or  winter  storm  ; 
The  lady  shed  the  widow'd  tear, 
As  oft  she  traced  his  manly  form. 

"  '  Vanquish'd  at  length,  the  Glyndwr  fled, 

Where  winds  the  Wye  her  devious  flood  | 
To  find  a  casual  shelter  there. 
In  some  lone  cot,  or  desert  wood. 

Yet  3till  to  nope  her  heart  would  cling 

As  o'er  the  mind  illusions  play, — 
'X  travel  fond,  perhaps  her  lord 

To  distant  lands  had  steer'd  his  wav. 

"  '  Clothed  in  a  shepherd's  hamble  guise, 
He  gain'd  by  toil  his  scanty  bread  ; 
He  who  had  Cambria's  scejjtre  bornii 
And  her  brave  sons  to  glorv  led  1 

SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


'To  penary  extreme,  and  grief, 

The  Chieftain  fell  a  lingering  prey  ; 
I  heard  his  last  few  faltering  worda, 
Such  as  with  pain  I  now  convey. 

''  '  To  Sele's  sad  widow  bear  the  tale. 
Nor  let  our  horrid  secret  rest ; 
Give  hot  his  corse  to  sacred  earth, 

f  hen  may  my  parting  soul  be  blest.' — 

'  Dim  wax'd  the  eye  that  fiercely  shone, 
And  faint  the  tongue  that  proudly  spoke, 
And  weak  that  ,irm,  still  raised  to  me, 
VVhicli  oft  had  dealt  the  mortal  stroke. 

'  flow  could  I  then  his  mandate  bear? 
Or  liow  his  last  behest  obey  ? 
A.  rebel  deem'd,  with  him  i  fled  ; 
With  him  I  shunn'd  the  light  of  day. 

' '  Proscribed  by  Henry's  hostile  rage, 
My  country  lost,  desjjoil'd  my  land. 
Desperate,  I  fled  my  native  soil. 

And  fought  on  Syria's  distant  strand. 

'Oh,  had  thy  long-lamented  lord 

The  holy  cross  and  banner  view'd, 
Died  in  the  sacred  cause  !   who  fell 
Sad  victim  of  a  private  feud  I 

' '  Led  by  the  ardor  of  the  chase, 

Far  distant  from  his  own  domain. 
From  where  Garthmaelan  spreads  her  shades 
The  Glyndwr  sought  the  opening  plain. 

" '  With  head  .-iloft  and  antlers  wide, 

A  red  buck  roused  then  cross'd  in  view  : 
Stung  willi  the  sight,  and  wild  with  rage. 
Swift  from  iJie  wood  fierce  Howel  flew. 

' '  With  bitter  tannt  and  keen  reproach. 
He,  all  impetuous,  pour'd  his  rage  ; 
Reviled  the  Chief,  as  weak  in  arms. 
And  bade  him  loud  the  bailie  wage. 

"  '  Glyndwr  for  once  restrain'd  his  sword, 
And,  still  averse,  the  figlit  delays; 
But  soften'd  wor  Is,  like  oil  to  fire. 
Made  anger  more  intensely  blaze. 

'  'They  (ought ;  ami  doubtful  long  the  fray 
Tlie  Glyndwr  gave  the  fatal  wouiid  I 
Still  mournful  must  my  tale  proceed, 
And  it«  last  act  all  dreadful  sound. 

•  How  couid  we  hope  for  wish'd  retreat. 
His  eager  vassals  ranging  wide. 
His  bloodhounds'  keen  s;igacious  scent, 
G'cr  many  a  trackless  mountain  tried. 

' '  1  mark'd  a  broad  and  Blasted  Oak, 

Scorch'd  by  the  lightning's  livid  glare 
Hollow  its  stem  from  branch  to  root. 
And  all  its  shrivell'd  arms  were  bare. 

'  Be  this,  I  cried,  his  proper  grave  I — 
(The  thought  in  me  was  deadly  sin,) 
Aloft  we  raised  the  hapless  Chief, 

Aiul  dropp'd  his  bleeding  comas  withi" 


"  A  shriek  from  all  the  damsels  burst, 
That  pierced  the  vaulted  roofs  below ; 
While  horror-struck  the  Lady  stood, 
A  living  form  of  sculptured  woe. 

"  With  stupid  stare  ami  vacant  gaze, 
Full  on  ids  face  Iter  eyes  were  ca.st, 
Absorb'd  ! — she  lost  her  present  grifcf. 
And  faintly  thought  of  things  Inf."  part. 

"  Like  wild-fire  o'er  a  mossy  heath, 
Tlie  rumor  through  the  hamiet  ran  ; 
The  pea.saiits  crowd  at  morning  dawn, 
To  hear  the  tale— behold  the  man. 

"  He  led  them  near  the  Blasted  Oak, 

Then,  conscious,  from  the  scene  withdrew  ; 
The  peasants  work  with  trembling  haste. 
And  lav  the  whiten'd  bones  to  view  !— 

"Back  they  recoil'd  ! — the  right  hand  still, 
Contracted,  grasp'd  a  rusty  sword  ; 
Which  erst  in  many  a  battle  gleam'd. 
And  proudly  deck'd  their  slaughter'd  lord 

"  They  bore  the  corse  to  Vener's  shrine, 
With  holy  rites  and  prayers  address'd  ; 
Nine  white-robed  monks  the  last  dirge  saitg, 
And  gave  the  angry  spirit  rest." 


Note  4  H. 


The  Highlandtr  ■ 


JVill,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale, 
Tfiisk'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tfde."—'P.  139. 

The  Daoine  shi',  or  Men  of  Peace,  of  the  Scoi'ish  Hign 
landers,  rather  resemble  the  Scaudinavian  Dvergar  than  th« 
English  Fairies.  Notwithstanding  their  name,  they  are,  ii 
not  absolutely  malevolent,  at  least  peevish,  discontented,  and 
'apt  to  do  mischief  on  slight  provocation.  The  belief  of  their 
existence  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  Iligiilandei-s,  who  think 
they  are  particularly  oircnded  at  mortals  who  talk  of  them, 
who  Wear  their  favorite  color,  green,  or  in  any  respect  interfere 
with  tlieir  alTairs.  This  is  especially  to  be  avoided  on  Friday 
when,  whether  as  dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whom,  in  Ger- 
many, this  subterraneous  people  are  held  nearly  connected,  or 
for  a  more  solemn  reason,  they  are  more  active,  aiid  possessed 
of  greater  power.  Some  curious  particulars  concenang  the 
popular  superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Graham's  rictura-^iine  Ski  tcbes  of  Perthshire. 


Note  4  I. 

The  tnw'rrs  of  Fraiichemont. — P.  139. 

The  journal  of  the  frienri  to  whom  the  Forrth  Canto  of  t&s 
Poem  is  inscribed,  furnished  me  with  the  tbHowing  account  of 
a  striking  superstition. 

"  Pivsed  the  pretty  little  village  oi  Franchemont  (neai 
Spaw),  with  the  romantic:  rninsof  the  old  castle  of  the  Conp'_i 
of  that  name.  The  road  leads  through  many  delightful  vales 
on  a  rising  ground  ;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  stands 
the  ancient  castle,  now  the  subject  of  many  Bui)erstitiouB 
legends.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  neighboring  peasantry, 
that  the  last  Baron  of  Franch6mont  deposited,  in  one  of  the 
vaults  of  the  castle,  a  ponderous  chest,  containing  an  im 
mense  treasure  in  gold  and  silver,  which,  by  some  magic  spell, 
was  intrusted  ta  tlie  care  of  the  Devil,  who  is  constantly  fdun* 


titling  on  the  chest  in  the  sh  ipe  of  a  huntsman.  Any  one 
adventtirojs  enough  to  touch  the  chest  is  instantly  seized 
with  the  palsy.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  priest  of  noted  piety 
was  brought  to  the  vault :  he  used  all  the  arts  of  e.\orcism  to 
persuade  his  inienial  majesty  to  vacate  his  seat,  Jut  in  vain  ; 
tht  huntsman  remained  immovable.  At  last,  moved  by  the 
earnestt.ess  of  the  priest,  he  told  him  that  he  would  agree  to 
resign  the  chest,  if  the  exerciser  would  sign  his  name  with 
blooil.  But  vhe  priest  understood  his  meaning,  and  refused, 
as  ov  thai  act  he  would  have  delivered  over  his  sou.  to  the 
Devil.  Yet  if  anybody  can  discover  the  mystic  word?  used 
by  the  person  who  deposited  the  treasure,  and  pronounce 
tbeni,  the  5end  must  instantly  decamp.  I  had  many  stories 
of  a  similar  nature  from  a  peasant,  who  had  h'mself  seen  the 
Devil  in  the  shajie  of  a  great  cat." 


Note  4  K. 

The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair, 
JioveriTig  upon  the  sunny  air. 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries''  prayer. — P.  141. 

"  I  shall  only  produce  one  instance  more  of  the  great  ven- 
eration paid  to  Lady  Hilda,  which  still  prevails  even  in  these 
Ouj  days  ;  and  that  is,  the  constant  opinion  that  she  rendered, 
and  still  renders,  herself  visible,  on  some  occa.sions,  in  the 
Abbey  of  Streanshalh  or  Whitby,  where  she  so  ior.j  resided. 
At  a  particular  time  of  the  year  (viz.  in  the  summer  months), 
at  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  sunbeams  Ian  in  the 
inside  ot  me  nonnern  part  of  the  choir  ;  and  'tis  then  that  the 
spectators,  who  staud  on  the  west  side  of  Whitby  churchyard, 
BO  as  just  to  see  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  abbey  pass  the 
jorth  end  of  Whitby  church,  imagine  they  perceive,  in  one 
«f  the  hignest  windows  there,  the  resemblance  ot  a  woman 
arrayed  iu  a  sliroud.  Though  we  are  certain  this  is  only  a 
leflection  caused  bv  the  splendor  of  the  sunbeams,  yet  fame 
reponrj  it,  and  it  is  constantly  believed  among  the  vulgar,  to 
be  an  appearance  of  Lady  Hilda  in  her  shroud,  or  rather  in  a 
glorified  state  :  before  which.  1  make  no  doubt,  the  Papists, 
even  in  these  our  days  offer  up  their  prayers  with  as  much 
zeal  and  devotion  as  before  any  other  image  of  their  most 
glorified  saint." — Chariton's  History  of  Whitby,  p.  33. 


This  ebullition  of  violenae  'ji  the  potent  Earl  of  Angus  li 
not  without  its  example  in  t  le  real  history  of  the  house  ol 
Douglas,  whose  chieftains  possessed  the  ferocity,  with  tha 
Jlieroic  virtues  of  a  savage  state.  The  most  curious  instance 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Maclellan,  Tutor  of  Bombay,  who 
having  refused  to  ai^knowledje  the  pre-eminence  claimed  by 
Douglas  over  the  gentlemen  and  Barons  of  Galloway,  waa 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Earl,  in  his  castle  of  the  Thrieve 
on  the  borders  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  tiii  Patrick  (^''r 
commander  of  King  James  the  :-econd's  guard,  was  uncle  to 
the  Tutor  of  Bombay,  ;ind  obtained  from  tlie  King  a  "  iusei 
letter  of  supplication,"  praying  the  Earl  t  j  deliver  hia  piisoner 
into  Gray's  hand.  When  Sir  Patrick  arrived  at  the  casik-. 
he  was  received  with  all  the  honor  due  to  a  favorite  ser- 
vant of  the  King's  household  ;  but  while  he  was  at  dinner, 
the  Earl,  who  suspected  his  errand,  caused  his  prisoner  to  be 
led  forth  and  beheaded.  After  dinner,  Sir  Patrick  presented 
the  King's  letter  to  the  Earl,  who  received  it  with  great  affec- 
tation of  reverence  ;  "  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
forth  to  the  green,  where  the  gentleman  was  lying  dead,  and 
showed  him  the  manner,  and  said,  '  Sir  Patrick,  you  are  come 
a  little  too  late  ;  yonder  is  your  sister's  son  lying,  but  he  wants 
the  head  :  take  his  body,  and  do  with  it  what  you  will.' — Sir 
Patrick  answered  again,  with  a  sore  heart,  and  said,  'My 
lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his  head,  dispone  upon  the 
body  as  ye  please  ;'  and  with  that  called  for  his  horse,  and 
leaped  thereon  ;  and  when  he  was  on  horseback,  he  said  to 
the  Earl  on  this  manner,  "  My  lord,  if  1  live  you  shall  be 
rewarded  for  your  labors  that  you  have  used  at  this  time 
according  to  your  demerits.' 

"  At  this  saying  the  Earl  was  highly  offended,  and  cried  foi 
horse.  Sir  Patrick,  seeing  the  Earl's  fury,  spurred  his  hone 
but  he  was  chased  near  Edinburgh  ere  they  left  him  ;  and  bad 
it  not  been  his  led  horse  was  so  tried  and  good,  he  had  been 
taken." — Pitscottie's  History,  p.  39. 


Note  4  L. 


tfie  Ifuge  and  sweepinir  brand 

Which  wont  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foemen's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. — P.  143. 

The  Earl  of  Angus  had  strength  and  personal*  activity  coi^ 
responding  to  his  courage.  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  favorite 
of  James  IV.,  having  spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  Earl  met  him 
while  hawking,  and,  compelling  him  to  single  combat,  at  one 
blow  cut  asunder  his  thighbone,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
But  ere  he  could  obtain  James's  pardon  for  this  slaughter, 
Angus  was  obliged  to  yield  his  castle  of  Hermitage,  in  ex- 
ehinge  for  that  of  Bothwell,  which  was  some  diminution  to 
the  family  greatness.  The  sword  with  which  he  struck  so 
remarkable  a  blow,  was  presented  by  his  descendant  James, 
Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  Regent  of  Scotland,  to  Lord  Lin- 
Hesay  of  the  Byres,  when  he  defied  Bothwell  to  single  combat 
»p  Carberry  Hill.  See  Introduction  to  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
tS':  iltish  Border. 


Note  4  M. 


Ana  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ? 
JVo  /  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  /. 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms ! —  What,  Warder  ho  ' 
Let  the  portculli*  fall.—V.  144. 
ii3 


Note  4  N. 


A  letter  forged ! — Saint  Jude  to  speed  ! 
'  Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed! — P.  144. 

Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  Earl's  a.stonishmeiK 
a^d  consider  the  crime  as  inconsistent  with  I  be  raanuers  of  thi 
period,  I  have  to  remind  him  of  the  numerous  forgeries  (partly 
executed  by  a  female  assistant)  devised  by  Robert  of  Artois, 
lo  forward  his  suit  against  the  Countess  Matilda  ;  which,  being 
detected,  occasioned  his  flight  into  England,  and  pr«>ved  tht 
remote  cause  of  Edward  the  Third's  memorable  wars  m 
France.  John  Harding,  also,  was  expressly  hired  by  Edward 
VI.  to  forge  such  documents  as  might  appear  to  establish  the 
claim  of  fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by  the  English  monarcli* 


Note  4  0. 

LenncVs  convent. — P.  115. 

This  was  a  Cistertian  house  of  re  ligion,  now  almOBf  entire  v 
demolished.  Lennel  House  is  now  the  residence  of  ay  venei 
able  friend,  Patrick  Brydone,  Esquire,  so  well  kno*n  in  th« 
literary  world.'  It  is  situated  near  Coldstream,  almost  opposite 
to  Corn  hill,  and  consequently  very  near  to  Flodden  Field. 


Note  4  P. 

Twisel  bridge.— V.  145. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable  battle  oJ  Flodueu. 
Surrey's  head-quarters  were   at   Barmoor  Wood,   and   K'lDf 

1  Firgt  Edition. — Mr.  Brydone  has  been  mauy  yean  deau      18U. 
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•»  lacs  held  ^n  inaccessible  position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden-liill, 
one  ol"  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  detached  from  the  ridge 
»f  Dlieviot.  The  Till,  a  deep  and  slow  river,  winded  between 
Ihe  armies  On  the  morning  ol'  the  9th  September,  1513, 
Scrrey  n.ai^hed  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  crossed  the 
TCIl,  with  Ais  van  and  artillery,  at  Tvvisel-bridge,  nigh  where 
jhat  river  joins  the  Tweed,  his  rear-guard  colnmn  passing 
about  a  mile  higher,  by  a  ford.  This  movement  had  the 
doable  fft'eot  of  placing  his  army  between  King  James  and  his 
ir  pplies  from  Scotlati  and  of  striking  the  Scottish  monarch 
with  surprise,  af  he  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  depth  of  the 
rivei  in  his  front.  But  as  the  passage,  both  over  the  bridge 
and  through  the  ford,  was  difficult  and  slow,  it  seems  possible 
that  the  English  might  have  been  attacked  to  great  advantage 
while  struggling  with  these  natural  obstacles.  I  know  not  if 
we  are  to  impute  James's  forbearance  to  want  of  military  skill, 
or  to  the  romantic  declaration  which  Pitscottie  puts  in  his 
mouth  "  that  he  was  determined  to  have  his  enemies  before 
him  on  a  plain  field,"  and  therefore  would  suffer  no  interrup- 
tion to  be  given,  even  by  artillery,  to  their  passing  the  river. 

The  ancient  bridge  of  Twisel,  by  which  the  English  crossed 
the  Till,  is  still  standing  beneath  Twisel  Castle,  a  splendid  pile 
af  Gothic  architecture,  as  now  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francis  Blake, 
Bart.,  whose  extensive  plantations  have  so  much  improved  the 
country  around.  The  glen  is  romantic  and  delightful,  with 
weep  banks  on  each  side,  covered  with  copse,  particularly  with 
hawthorn.  Beneath  a  tall  rock,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  plentiful 
foun'Ain,  cal!e<'  ^t.  Helen's  Well. 


Note  4  Q. 


Hence  might  they  see  the  fall  array 

Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray. — P.  147. 

The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  full  account  of  the  battle 
o.  Flodden;  but,  so  far  as  is  necessary  t«  understand  the  ro- 
mance, I  beg  to  remind  him,  that  when  the  English  army,  by 
their  skilful  countermarch,  were  fairly  placed  between  King 
James  and  his  own  country,  the  Scottish  monarch  resolved  to 
fight;  and,  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  descended  from  the  ridge 
of  Flodden  to  secure  the  neighboring  eminence  of  Brankstone, 
•n  which  that  village  is  built.  Thus  the  two  armies  met,  almost 
without  seeing  each  other,  when,  according  to  the  old  poem  of 
"Flodden  Field," 

"  The  English  line  stretch'd  east  and  west, 
And  southward  were  their  faces  set ; 
The  Scottish  northward  [\oudly  prest, 
And  manfully  their  foes  they  met." 

The  Englth  army  advanced  in  four  divisions.  On  the  right, 
which  first  engaged,  were  the  sons  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely, 
Thomas  Howard,  the  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund, 
the  Knight  Marshal  of  the  army.  Their  divisions  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other;  but,  at  the  recjuest  of  Sir  Edmund,  his 
Brother's  battalion  was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own.  The 
cei're  WAS  cnmmanded  by  Surrey  ir  |)erson  ;  the  left  wing  by 
Bit  Edwtrd  Stanley,  with  the  men  of  Lancashire,  ard  of  the 
>»latinate  of  Chester.  Lord  Dacres.  with  a  large  body  of 
honte,  formed  a  reserve.  When  the  smoke,  which  the  wind 
(iiid  driven  between  the  armies,  was  somewhat  dispersed,  they 
jierceived  the  Scots,  who  had  moved  down  the  hill  in  a  similar 
•rJer  of  battle,  and  in  deep  silence.'     The  EarU  of  Huntley 


I  **  Letquftz  Xtcottoit  deKendirent  Id  montai^e  en  bonne  ordre,  en 
ta  maniere  tjue  marchejU  U»  dltemnne  earn  parler,  ne  f'lire  aucun 
kruil." — Ga2ett«  of  the  battU,  Pinkerton^t  Hiatory,  Appendix,  vol.  ii. 
p.  466. 

l"In  1810,  M  Sir  Canmby  HftjjgerflUme'a  workmen  were  dip:piiig  in 
Flodden  Field,  they  came  to  a  pit  filled  with  human  bones,  and  which 
•Mined  of  ^eat  ezt«nt ;  but,  alarmed  at  the  eight,  they  immediately  filled 
m*  the  exeavattoD  anil  proceeded  no  t'lrther. 

**  lu  1811,  Mr.   Irsy  ■>{  MilUle'  1  lU    foun  \,  nea'  the  traces  of  an  ancient 


and  of  Home  commanded  their  left  wing,  and  charged  Sii 
Edmund  Howard  with  such  success  as  entirely  to  defeat  hii 
part  of  the  English  right  wing.  Sir  Edmund's  banner  waf 
beaten  down,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  hit 
brother's  division.  The  Admiral,  however,  stood  firm  ;  am' 
Dacre  advancing  to  his  sujipori  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry 
probably  between  the  interval  of  the  divisions  cimimandpd  bv 
the  brothers  Howard,  appears  to  have  kejrt  the  viotors  ic 
effectual  check.  Home's  men,  chiefly  Borderers  begai.  «« 
pillage  the  baggage  of  both  armies  ;  and  their  leader  is  brandeo 
by  the  Scottish  historians  with  negligence  or  treachery.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  Huntley,  on  whom  they  bestow  many  enco- 
miums, is  said  by  the  English  historians  to  have  left  the  field 
after  the  first  charge.  Meanwhile  the  Admiral,  whose  flank 
these  chiefs  ought  to  have  attacked,  availed  hiitiself  oi'  t'aeii 
inactivity,  and  pushed  forward  against  another  hige  division 
of  the  Scottish  army  in  his  front,  headed  by  the  Earls  ol 
Crawford  and  Montrose,  both  of  whom  were  slain,  and  tlieii 
forces  routed.  On  the  left,  the  success  of  the  English  was  yfct 
more  decisive ;  for  the  Scottish  right  wing,  consisting  of  un- 
disciplined Highlanders,  commanded  by  Lennox  and  Argyle, 
was  unable  to  sustain  the  charge  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  and 
especially  the  severe  execution  of  the  Lancashire  archers. 
The  King  and  Surrey,  who  commanded  the  respective  centres 
of  their  armies,  were  meanwhile  engaged  in  close  and  dubious 
conflict.  James,  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  his  kingdom,  and 
imi)atient  of  the  galling  discharge  of  arrows,  supported  also  by 
his  reserve  under  Bothwell,  charged  with  such  fury,  that  (he 
standard  of  Suney  wa.s  in  danger.  At  that  critical  moment, 
Stanley,  who  had  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish,  pur-ued 
his  career  of  victory,  and  arrived  on  the  right  flank,  and  in  «.« 
rear  of  James's  division,  which,  throwing  itself  into  a  circle 
disputed  the  battle  til!  night  came  on.  Surrey  then  drew 
back  his  forces  ;  for  the  Scottish  centre  not  having  been 
broken,  and  their  left  wing  being  victorious,  he  yet  doubted 
the  event  of  the  field.  The  Scottish  army,  however,  felt  tliei- 
loss,  and  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  in  disorder,  before" 
dawn.  They  lost,  perhaps,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  met  ; 
but  that  included  the  very  prime  of  their  nobility,  gentry,  and 
even  clergy.  Scarce  a  family  of  eminence  but  has  an  ancestor 
killed  at  Flodden  ;  and  there  is  no  province  in  Scotland,  even 
at  this  day,  where  the  battle  is  mentioned  without  a  sensation 
of  terror  and  sorrow.  The  English  lost  also  a  great  number  of 
men,  jjerhaps  "-iiihin  one-third  of  the  vanquished,  bv  t  they 
were  of  inferior  note.— See  the  only  distinct  detail  of  the  Field 
of  Flodden  in  Pinkkrton's  History.  Book  xi.  ;  all  formei 
accounts  being  full  of  blunders  and  inconsistency. 

The  spot  from  <l-hich  Clara  views  the  battle  must  je  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  a  hillock  commanding  the  rear  of  the 
English  right  wing,  which  was  defeated,  and  in  which  conllict 
Marnaion  is  supposed  to  have  fallen.' 


Note  4  R. 


Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  inight  — P    14'' 

Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  called  in  the  romantic  angaage  ol  ih. 
time,  Tunstall  the  Undefiled,  was  one  of  the  tew  EngliHhineii 
of  rank  slain  at  Flodden.  He  figures  in  the  ancient  En^'lish 
|)Oem,  to  which  I  may  safely  refer  my  readers  ;  as  an  edition, 
with  full  explanatory  notes,  has  been  published  by  mv  frieml, 
Mr   Henry  Weber      Tunstall,  perhaps,  derived  his  epithet  ol 


encampment,  a  short  distance  frt»m  Flodden  H  II,  a  tumulus,  which,  on  re- 
moving, exhibited  a  very  singular  sepulchre.  In  the  centre,  u  large  uni 
was  found,  but  in  a  thousand  lueces.  It  bad  either  been  broken  lu  piecei 
by  the  stones  falling  upon  it  when  digging,  or  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  ud- 
mission  of  the  air.  This  urn  was  purrouniled  by  a  number  of  i-elli  liirined 
of  flat  stones,  in  the  shaije  of  graves,  but  too  small  to  hold  tbi'  body  in  its 
naturril  state.  These  sepulchral  recesses  contained  nothing  ■"icppt  aihes 
or  dust  of  the  same  kind  es  that  in  tne  urn."— Syfrts'  Local  Hccardt  {f 
rols.  8to,  1883),  vol.  ii.  pp.  60  and  10». 
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mdefUed  from  his  white  armor  and  banner,  the  latter  bearing 

white  cock,  about  to  crow,  as  well  as  from  his  unstained  loy- 

«nd  knightly  faith.     His  place  ot°  residence  was  Thorland 


Note  4  S. 


neeittess  of  life,  he  desperate  fought, 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain  ; 
And  well  in  ucath  his  trusty  brtind. 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  hand. 

Beseemed  the  monarch  slain. — P.  151 

Ther<?  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  James  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Flodden.  He  was  killed,  says  the  curious  French  Gazette, 
within  a  lance's  length  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  ;  and  the  same 
account  adds,  that  none  of  his  division  were  made  prisoners, 
though  many  were  killed  :  a  circumstance  that  testifies  the  des- 
peration of  their  resistance.  The  Scottish  historians  record 
naiiy  of  the  idle  reports  which  passed  among  the  vulgar  of 
their  day.  Home  was  accused,  by  the  popular  voice,  not  only 
of  failing  to  support  the  King,  but  even  of  having  carried  him 
out  of  the  field,  and  murdered  him.  And  this  tale  was  revived 
in  my  remembrance,  by  an  unauthenticated  story  of  a  skeleton, 
wrapped  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  surrounded  with  an  iron  chain, 
eaid  fo  have  been  found  in  the  well  of  Home  Castle ;  for 
which,  on  inquiry,  I  could  never  find  any  belter  authority  than 
the  sexton  of  the  parish  having  said,  that,  if  the  well  were 
cleaned  out,  he  would  not  he  surprised  at  such  a  discovery. 
Home  was  the  chamberlain  of  the  King,  and  his  prime  favor- 
ite :  he  had  much  to  lose  (in  fact,  did  lose  all)  in  consequence 
»f  James's  death,  and  nothing  earthly  to  gain  by  that  event : 
*at  the  retniat,  or  inactivity  of  tl»»   «ft  wiug  whioh  he  com- 


manded, after  defeating  Sir  Edmnnd  Howsrd,  and  even  \ht 
circumstance  of  his  returning  unhurt,  and  loaded  with  s' oil, 
from  so  fatal  a  conflict,  rendered  the  propagation  of  any  ca'unf 
ny  against  him  easy  and  acceptable.     Other  reports  gave  a  st 
more  romantic  turn  to  the  King's  fate,  and  averred  that  Jam 
weary  of  greatness  after  the  carnage  among  his  nobles,  had  gr  j 
on  a  pilgrimage,  to  merit  absolution  for  the  Heath  of  his  fatje» 
and  the  breach  of  his  oath  of  amity  to  Henry.     In  particu'  n 
it  was  objected  to  the  English,  that  they  could  never  show  &/ 
token  of  the  iron  belt ;  which,  however,  he  was  liKeiy  ev  f  fp 
to  have  laid  aside  on  the  day  of  battle,  as  encinbering  h'>  ^tr 
sonal  exertions.   They  produce  a  better  evidence,  the  monjrc!  « 
sword  and  dagger,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  KeralJ'i 
College  in  London.     Stowe  has  recorded  a  degrading  story  of 
the  disgrace  with  which  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch were  treated  in  his  time.     An  unhewn  column  marks  th« 
spot  where  James  fell,  still  called  the  King's  Stone. 


Note  4  T. 


The  fair  cathedral  storm' d  and  took. — P.  151. 

This  storm  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  which  had  been  gam 
Boned  on  the  part  of  the  King,  took  place  in  the  Great  Civil 
War.  Lord  Brook,  who,  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded  tha 
assailants,  was  shot  with  a  musket-ball  through  the  visor  ol 
liis  helmet.  The  royalists  remarked,  that  he  was  killed  by  ■ 
shot  fired  from  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  and  upon  St.  Chad's  Day, 
and  received  his  death-wound  in  the  very  eye  with  which,  h« 
had  said,  he  hoped  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  the  cithedrals  in  Eng- 
land. The  magnificent  church  in  question  suffered  cn^ell; 
upon  this,  and  other  occasions  ;  the  principa.  i;iii«  t>aiii|  niinai 
by  the  fire  of  the  bcti«gen. 


She   Ca&ij  of  tl)c  fake: 


A   POEM,   IN   SIX   CANTOS. 


iNTRorrcrrjN  to  edition  isso. 

After  the  SMOcess  of  "  Marmion,"  I  felt  inclined 
'o  exclaim  -with  Ulysses  in  the  "  Odyssey" — 

OvToi  fiiv  Sr)  a£0Xoj  adaroi  eKrtTf\caTai. 
tivv  avTE  aKOTTOv  aXKov.  Odys.  ;^.   1.  5. 

"  One  venturous  game  ray  hand  has  won  to-day — 
Another,  gallants,  ye\  remains  to  play." 

The  ancient  manners,  the  habits  and  customs  of 
tlie  aboriginal  race  by  whom  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  were  inhabited,  had  always  appeared  to 
me  peculiarly  adapted  to  poetry.  The  change  in 
their  maimers,  too,  had  taken  place  almost  within 
my  own  tune,  or  at  least  I  had  learned  many  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  ancient  state  of  the  High- 
lands from  the  old  men  of  the  last  generation.  I 
had  always  thought  the  old  Scottish  Gael  highly 
adapted  for  poetical  composition.  The  feuds  and 
pohtical  dissensions,  wliich,  half  a  century  earlier, 
would  have  rendered  the  richer  and  wealthier  part 
of  the  kingdom  indisposed  to  countenance  a  poem, 
the  scene  of  wliich  was  laid  in  the  Highlands,  were 
now  sunk  in  the  generous  compassion  which  the 
English,  more  than  any  other  nation,  feel  for  the 
misfortunes  of  an  honorable  foe.  The  Poems  of 
Ossian  had,  by  their  popularity,  sufficiently  shown, 
that  if  writings  on  Higliland  subjects  were  qual- 
ified to  interest  the  reader,  mere  national  preju- 
dices were,  in  the  present  day,  very  unlikely  to 
interfere  with  their  success. 

I  had  also  read  a  great  deal,  seen  much,  and 
heard  more,  of  that  romantic  country,  where  I  was 
m  the  habit  of  spending  some  time  every  autumn ; 
ind  t'  e  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine  was  connected 
with  the  recollection  of  many  a  dear  friend  and 

1  "These  Highland  visits  were  repeated  almost  every  sum- 
mer for  several  successive  years,  and  perhaps  even  the  first  of 
here  w«i  I  6o».3  degree  connected  with  his  professional  busi- 
ness. At  all  events,  it  wa.s  to  his  allotted  task  of  enforcing  the 
jxecntion  of  a  legal  instrument  against  some  Maclarcns,  refracto- 

•  y  tenants  of  Stewart  of  Appin,  brothiM-in-law  to  Invernahyle, 
that  Scott  owed  his  introduction  to  the  scenery  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  '  An  escort  of  a  sergeant  and  six  men,'  he  says, 
'was  obtained  from  a  Highlaml  regiment  lying  in  Stirling; 
»nd  the  author,  then  a  writer's  apprentice,  enuivalent  to  the 
honorable  situation  ot  an  attorney's  clerk,  was  invested  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  expeilition,  with  directions  to  see 

•  hat  the  messenger  discliarged  his  iluly  fully,  and  that  the  gal- 
lant sergeant  di<l  not  exceed  his  part  by  committing  violence 
V  plon'''»      Aud  .'hus  it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  the 


'  merry  expedition  of  former  days.'  This  jKjrim,  tti 
action  of  which  lay  among  scenes  so  beautiful,  and 
so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  recollection,  was  a  la- 
bor of  love  ;  and  it  was  no  less  so  to  recall  the 
manners  and  incidencs  introduced.  The  frequent 
custom  of  James  IV.,  and  particularly  of  James  V., 
to  walk  through  theiv  kingdom  in  disguise,  afford- 
ed me  the  hint  of  an  incident,  which  never  fails  to 
be  interesting,  if  managed  with  the  slightest  ad- 
dress or  dexterity. 

I  may  now  confess,  however,  that  the  employ- 
ment, though  attended  with  great  pleasure,  was 
not  without  its  doubts  and  anxieties.  A  lady,  to 
whom  I  was  nearly  related,  and  with  whom  I  lived, 
during  her  whole  life,  on  the  most  brotherly  terms 
of  affection,  was  residing  with  tne  at  the  time  when 
the  work  was  in  progress,  and  used  to  ask  me,  what 
I  could  possibly  do  to  rise  so  early  in  the  morning 
(that  happening  to  be  the  most  convenient  tune  to 
me  for  composition).  At  last  I  told  her  the  sub 
ject  of  my  meditations ;  and  I  can  never  forget  the 
anxiety  and  affection  express*!.!  in  her  reply.  "Do 
not  be  so  rasli,"  she  said,  "  my  dearest  cousin.''  You 
are  already  popular — more  so,  perhaps,  than  you 
yourself  will  believe,  or  than  even  I,  or  other  par 
tial  friends,  can  fairly  allow  to  your  merit.  You 
stand  high — do  not  rashly  attempt  to  climb  higher, 
and  incur  the  risk  of  a  fall ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  a 
favorite  will  not  be  permitted  even  t,o  stumble 
with  impunity."  I  replied  to  this  affectionate  ex- 
postulation in  the  words  of  Montrose — 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  mach. 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  toacij 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all. "3 

author  first  entered  the  romantic  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  ol 
which  he  may  perhaps  saj  he  has  somewhat  extended  th« 
reputation,  riding  in  all  the  dignity  of  danger,  with  a  front 
and  rear  guard,  and  loaded  arms.'  " — Life  of  Scott,  vol.  i. 
p.  193. 

3  "  The  lady  with  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  held  this  conver- 
sation was,  no  doubt,  his  aunt.  Miss  Christian  Rutherford; 
there  was  no  other  female  relation  dead  when  this  Introduction 
was  written,  whom  I  can  suppose  him  to  have  consulted  on 
literary  questions.  Lady  Capulet,  on  seeing  the  corpse  o( 
Tybalt,  exclaims. — 

'  Tybalt,  my  cousin  1  oh  my  brother's  child  !'  " 

LocKHART,  vol.  iii.  p.  251. 

s  Lines  in  praise  of  womsn. — Wishart's  Memoirs  of  Mom 
trose,  p.  497. 
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"  K  I  fail,"  I  said,  for  the  dialogue  is  strong  in 
my  recollection,  "  it  is  a  sign  that  I  ought  never  to 
oave  succeeded,  and  I  will  write  prose  for  life : 
yoa  shall  see  no  change  in  my  temper,  nor  will  I 
eat  A  smgle  meal  the  worse.     But  if  I  succeed, 

'  Up  with  the  bonnie  olue  bonnet, 
The  (iirk,  and  the  leather,  and  a!'  " 

Afterwards,  I  showed  my  affectionate  ard  anx- 
ious critic  the  first  canto  of  the  poem,  which  rec- 
snciled  her  to  my  imprudence.  Nevertheless, 
iltLougi  I  answered  thus  confidently,  with  the 
ibstinacj  often  said  to  be  proper  to  those  who  bear 
my  surname,  I  acknowledge  that  my  confidence 
was  considerably  shaken  by  the  warning  of  her 
excellent  taste  and  unbiased  friendship.  Nor  was 
I  much  comforted  by  her  retractation  of  the  un- 
favorable judgment,  when  I  recollected  how  likely 
a  natural  partiality  was  to  eS"ect  that  change  of 
opinion.  In  such  cases,  affection  rises  like  a  hglit 
on  the  canvas,  improves  any  favorable  tints  which 
it  formerly  exhibited,  and  throws  its  defects  into 
the  shade. 

I  remember  that  about  the  same  time  a  friend 
started  m  to  "  heeze  up  my  h(jpe,"'  Uke  the  •'  sports- 
man with  his  cutty  gun,"  in  the  old  song.  He  was 
bred  a  farmer,  but  a  man  of  powerful  understand- 
ing, natural  good  taste,  and  warm  poetical  feeling, 
perfectly  competent  to  supply  the  wants  of  an 
imperfect  or  u'regular  education.  He  was  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  field-sports,  which  we  often  pur- 
sued together. 

As  this  friend  happened  to  dine  with  me  at 
Ashestiel  one  day,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing to  him  the  first  canto  of  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  the  poem 
was  likely  to  produce  upon  a  person  who  was  but 
too  favorable  a  representative  of  readers  at  large. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  I  determuied 
raliier  to  guide  my  opinion  by  what  my  friend 
might  appear  to  feel,  thjin  by  what  he  niinht  think 
fit  to  say.  His  reception  of  my  recitation,  or  pre- 
lection, was  rather  suigular.  He  placed  liis  hand 
across  his  brow,  and  listened  with  great  attention 
through  the  whole  account  of  the  stag-hunt,  tUl 
the  dogs  threw  themselves  into  the  lake  to  foUow 
their  master,  who  embarks  with  Ellen  Douglas. 
He  then  started  up  with  a  sudden  exclamation, 

'  The  Jolly  Beggar,  attributed  to  Kin'  James  V. — Herd's 
Collection,  1776. 

>  "  I  believe  tlie  shrewd  critic  here  introduced  was  tb  •  poet's 
ixcellent  cousin,  Charles  Scott,  now  laird  of  Knowe-south. 
The  story  of  the  Irish  postillion's  trot  lie  owed  to  Mr.  JNloore." 
^Li.fe  of  Scutt,  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

^  "  Mt.  Robert  Cadell,  who  was  then  a  young  man  in  train- 
ng  for  his  jirofession  in  Edinburgh,  retains  a  strong  impression 
»f  the  interest  which  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  excited  tijere  for 
wo  or  three  months  before  it  wag  on  the  counter.  '  James 
iailamvne,'  he  aai-g,  '  read  the  cantos  from  time  to  time  to 


struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  declared,  in  a 
voice  of  censure  calculated  for  the  occasion,  that 
the  dogs  must  have  been  totally  rtuned  by  being 
permitted  to  take  the  water  after  such  a  severe 
chase.  I  own  I  was  much  encouraged  by  the  spe- 
cies of  revery  which  had  possessed  so  zeslo:ii.  a 
follower  of  the  sports  of  the  ancient  Nimrod,  who 
had  been  completely  surprised  out  of  all  doubt* 
of  the  retihty  of  the  tale.  Another  of  his  lemarka 
gave  me  less  pleasure.  He  detected  the  identity 
of  the  King  with  the  wandering  knight,  Fitz-Jamesj 
when  he  winds  his  bugle  to  snnunon  his  attendanta, 
He  was  probably  thinking  of  the  lively,  but  some- 
what licentious,  old  ballad,  in  which  the  denoue 
ment  of  a  royal  intrigue  takes  place  as  follows : 

"  He  took  a  bugle  frae  his  side, 

He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill. 
And  fonr-and-twenty  belled  knights 

Came  skipping  ower  the  hill 
Then  lie  took  out  a  little  knife. 

Let  a'  his  duddies  fa'. 
And  he  was  the  brawest  gentleman 

That  was  aniang  them  a'. 

And  we'll  go  no  more  a-roving,"  &p.l 

*  This  discovery,  as  Mr.  Pepys  says  of  the  rent  in 
his  camlet  cloak,  was  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  troubled 
me ;  and  I  was  at  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  efface 
any  marks  by  which  I  thought  my  secret  could  bo 
traced  before  the  conclusion,  when  I  reUed  on  it 
with  the  same  hope  of  producing  effect,  with  which 
the  Irish  postboy  is  said  to  reserve  a  "  trot  for  the 
avenue."'^ 

I  took  uncommon  pains  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  local  circumstances  of  tliis  story.  I  recol- 
lect, in  particular,  that  to  ascertain  whether  I  was 
telling  a  probable  tide,  I  went  into  Perthshire,  to 
see  whether  King  James  could  actually  have  rid- 
den from  the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar  to  Stifling 
Castle  withm  the  time  supposed  in  the  Poem,  and 
had  the  pleasure  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  quite 
practicable. 

After  a  considerable  delay,  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  appeared  in  May,  1810 ;  and  its  success  was 
certamly  so  extraordinary  as  to  ind  ice  me  for  the 
moment  to  conclude  that  I  hatl  at  last  fixed  a  naD 
in  the  proverbially  mconstimt  wheel  of  Fortune, 
whose  stability  in  behalf  of  an  individual  wh(>  ua-J 
so  boldly  C(jurted  her  favors  for  three  success  tvf 
times,  had  not  as  yet  been  shaken.'     I  had  at 

select  coteries,  as  they  advanced  at  press.  Common  fame  wai 
loud  in  their  favor  ;  a  great  poem  was  on  all  hands  anticipa- 
ted. I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  all  the  author's  works  wan 
ever  looked  for  with  more  intense  anxiety,  or  that  any  one  ol 
them  excited  a  more  extraordinary  sensation  when  it  did  ap- 
pear. The  whole  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  poei  - 
crowds  set  off  to  view  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  till  theft 
comparatively  unknown  ;  and  as  the  book  came  out  just  befor» 
the  season  for  excursions,  every  house  and  inn  in  that  neigh- 
borhood was  crammed  with  a  constant  succession  of  visitor* 
It  is  a  well-ascertaiued  fact,  that  from  the  date  of  the  public)» 
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tained,  perhaps,  that  degree  of  public  reputation 
*i  which  prudence,  or  certiuiily  timidity,  would 
have  made  a  halt,  and  discoutiuued  etlbrt8  by 
which  I  was  far  more  likely  to  diminish  my  fame 
tlian  to  increase  it.  But  as  the  celebrated  John 
^  ilkes  is  said  to  have  explained  to  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, that  he  himself,  amid  his  full  tide  of  popu- 
Luity,  was  never  a  Wilkite,  so  I  can,  with  honest 
trutl^  exculpate  myself  fiom  havmg been  at  any 
time  a  p -irtisan  of  my  own  poetry,  even  when  it 
was  in  the  highest  fasliiou  with  the  million.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  that  I  was  either  so  un- 
grateful, or  80  superabundantly  canifld,  as  to  de- 
spise or  scorn  the  value  of  those  whose  voice  had 
elevated  me  so  much  liigher  than  my  o-^ti  opinion 
told  me  I  deserved.  I  felt,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nM)re  gratefid  to  the  public,  as  receiving  that  from 
paiiiaUty  to  me,  which  I  could  not  have  claimed 
from  merit ;  and  I  endeavored  to  deserve  the  par- 
tiaUty,  by  coutmuing  such  exertions  as  I  was  ca- 
pable of  for  then*  amusement.  ^ 

It  may  be  that  I  did  not,  in  this  continued  course 
of  sgibbhng,  consult  either  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
he  or  my  own.  But  the  former  had  effectual  means 
of  defending  themselves,  and  could,  by  their  cold- 
aess,  sufficiently  check  any  approach  to  uitrusion ; 
and  for  myself^  I  had  now  for  sever.il  years  dedi- 
cated my  hours  so  much  to  Uterary  labor,  that  I 
should  have  felt  difficulty  in  tnnploying  myself 
otlierwise ;  and  so,  like  Dogbijrry,  I  generously 
bestowed  all  my  tediousness  on  the  public,  com- 
forthig  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  if  posterity 
should  think  me  undeserving  of  the  favor  with 
which  I  was  regarded  by  my  contemporaries, 
"  they  couL  1  not  but  say  I  had  tlie  crown,"  :uid  had 
t^njoyed  for  a  time  that  popularity  which  is  so 
'nuttli  coveted. 

I  conceived,  however,  that  I  held  the  distinguish- 
ed situation  I  had  obtained,  however  unwortliily, 
rather  like  the  champion  of  pugihsm,'  on  tlie  con- 
dition of  being  always  ready  to  show  proofs  of  my 
r-kill,  tlian  in  the  manner  of  the  champion  of  cluv- 
ah-y,  who  performs  liis  duties  only  on  rare  and  sol- 

liuii  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  post-horse  duty  in  Scotland 
rose  in  an  extraordinary  degree  '  and  indeed  it  continued  to  do 
io  regularly  lor  a  number  ot  ears,  llie  autlior's  succeeding 
works  keeping  u|i  the  entliusiaain  tor  our  scenery  wliicli  he  hud 
ihui  originally  created.' 

"  1  owe  to  the  same  correspondent  the  t'ollowing  details  : — 
'The  riuarto  ••litiori  of  2050  cople^  dibappcared  instantly,  and 
wm  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  by  four  editions 
ic  octavo,  viz.  one  of '.lOOO,  a  second  of  '.i'i'M,  and  a  third  and 
k  fourth  each  of  <jlMM)  copies;  thus,  in  the  8|>ace  of  a  few 
months,  the  extraordinary  number  of  2U,01X)  copies  were  dis- 
Dosed  of.  In  the  next  year  (1811)  there  was  another  edition  of 
itHMt ;  there  wa.s  one  of 'i(M)0  in  1814  ;  anothcrof  2000  m  181.5  ; 
»Be  of  2*100  again  in  1819 ;  and  two,   making  between  them 


emn  occasions.  I  was  in  any  case  conscious  that 
coidd  not  long  hold  a  situation  which  the  caprice 
rather  than  the  judgment,  of  the  pubUc,  had  be 
stowed  upon  me,  and  preferred  being  deprived  oT 
my  precedence  by  some  more  worthy  rival,  to 
sinking  into  contempt  for  my  indolence,  and  losing 
my  reputation  by  what  Scottish  lawyers  call  the 
negative  proscription.  Accordingly,  those  who 
choose  to  look  at  the  Introduction  to  Rokeby,  in  the 
present  edition,  will  be  able  to  tnce  the  steps  by 
which  I  declined  as  a  poet  to  figure  as  a  noveUst ; 
as  the  ballad  says,  Queen  Eleanor  simk  at  Charing- 
Cross  to  rise  agiun  at  Queeiiliithe. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that,  during  my 
short  pre-emmence  of  popularity,  I  faithfuUy  ob- 
served the  rules  of  moderation  wliich  I  had  re- 
solved to  follow  before  I  began  my  course  as  a 
man  of  letter.s.  If  a  man  is  determined  to  make  a 
noise  ui  the  world,  he  is  as  sure  to  encounter  abuse 
and  ridicule,  as  he  who  gallops  furiously  through  a 
viUage,  must  reckon  on  being  followed  by  the  cura 
in  full  cry.  Experienced  persons  know,  that  in 
stretching  to  flog  the  latter,  the  rider  is  very  a]3t 
to  catch  a  bad  fall ;  nor  is  an  attempt  to  chastise  a 
mahgnant  critic  attended  with  less  danger  to  the 
author.  On  this  principle,  I  let  parody,  burlesque, 
and  squibs,  find  their  own  level ;  and  wliile  the 
latter  hissed  most  fiercely,  I  was  cautious  never  to 
catch  them  up,  as  schotJ-boys  do,  to  throw  them 
back  against  the  naughty  boy  who  fired  them  otf^ 
wisely  remembering  that  they  are,  in  such  cases, 
apt  to  explode  hi  the  handUng.  Let  me  add,  that 
my  reign''  (since  Byron  has  so  called  it)  was  mark- 
ed by  some  instances  of  good-natiu'e  as  well  as  pa 
tience.  I  never  refused  a  literary  person  of  merit 
such  services  in  smoothing  liis  way  to  the  public  as 
were  in  my  power;  nid  I  had  the  advantage, 
rather  an  uncouunon  one  with  our  irritable  race 
to  enjoy  general  favor,  without  incm-ring  perma- 
nent ill-will,  so  far  as  is  Known  to  me,  among  any 
of  my  contemporaries. 

W.  S. 

Abboxtskoud,  Ai>rll,  11  jU. 

2500,  appeared  in  1825.  Since  which  time  the  Lady  of  n« 
Lake,  in  collective  editions  of  his  poetry,  and  In  separate  in>ties, 
must  have  circulated  to  the  extent  of  at  least  20. 00*.)  copi"* 
more.  So  that,  down  to  the  month  of  July,  18%,  the  legiti 
mate  sale  in  Great  Britain  ha.s  been  not  less  than  50,006 
copies.'  " — Jyife  of  Scott,  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

1  "  In  twice  five  years  the  '  gieatest  living  poet,* 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  tisty  ring, 

Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it 

Although  'tis  an  imaginary  Ifiing."  &<,. 

Don  Jikan,  canto  xi.  et   35. 

2  "  Sir  Walter  reign'd  before  me,"  &c. 

Don  Juan   canto  xi.  Bt.  57. 
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TO    THK 
MOST     NOBLE 

JOHN    JAMES   MARQUIS    OFABERCORN, 

dc.  dec.  dtc.    ■ 

THIS     POKM'     is     INSCEIBED     BY 

THE   AUTHOR. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Scene  of  the  following  Poem,  is  laid  chief y  in  the  Vicinity  of  Loch  Katrine,  in  the  Western  High 
lands  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  Action  includes  Six  Days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  Day  oecupt 
a  Canto? 


J  Published  by  John  Ballantyne  &  Co.  in  4to.,  with  en- 
graved frontispiece  of  Saxon's  portrait  of  Scott,  jC2  2s. 
May,  1810. 

2  "  Never,  we  think,  has  the  analogy  between  poetry  and 
painting  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Scott.  He  sees  every  thing  with  a  painter's  eye.  What- 
ever he  represents  has  a  character  of  individuality,  and  is 
drawn  with  an  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  discrimination, 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  expect  from  verbal  description. 
Much  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  result  of  genius  ;  for  there  is  a 
quick  and  comprehensive  power  of  discernment,  an  intensity 
ar.  J  keenness  of  observation,  an  almost  intuitive  glance,  which 
nature  alone  can  give,  and  by  means  of  wliich  her  favorites  are 
enabled  to  discover  characteristic  dift'erences,  where  the  eye  of 
dulness  sees  nothing  but  uniformity  ;  but  something  also  must 
be  referred  to  discipline  and  exercise.  The  liveliest  fancy  can 
only  call  forth  those  images  which  are  already  stored  uj)  in  the 
memory  ;  and  all  that  invention  can  do  is  to  unite  these  into 
new  combinations,  which  mast  appear  confused  and  ill-defined, 
if  the  impressions  originally  received  by  the  senses  were  deficient 
in  strength  and  distinctness.  It  is  because  Mr.  Scott  usually 
delineates  those  objects  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar, 
that  his  touch  is  so  easy,  correct,  and  animated.  The  rocks, 
the  ravines,  and  the  torrents,  which  he  exhibits,  are  not  the  im- 
perfect sketches  of  a  hurried  traveller,  but  the  finished  studies 
af  »  resident  arlist.  deliberately  drawn  from  different  points  of 
fiew  ;  3a;h  has  its  true  shape  and  position  ;  it  is  a  portrait ;  it 
bi£  iu  name  by  which  the  spectator  is  invited  to  examine  the 
•xacmess  ot  the  resemblance.  The  figures  whicli  are  com- 
bined with  the  landscape  are  painted  with  the  same  fidelity. 
Like  those  of  Salvator  Rosa,  they  are  perfectly  appropriate  to 
Ihe  sj)Ot  on  which  they  stand.  The  boldness  of  feature,  the 
lightness  and  compactness  of  form,  the  wildness  of  air,  and  the 
careless  ease  of  attitude  of  these  mountaineers,  ate  as  congenial 
lo  their  native  Highlands,  as  the  birch  and  the  pine  which 
darken  their  glens,  the_  sedge  which  fringes  their  lakes,  or  the 
heath  which  waves  over  their  moors." — Quarterly  Review, 
^ay,  1810. 

'  It  is  honorable  to  Mr.  Scott's  genius  that  he  has  been  able 
*  inter^t  the  public  so  ieeply  with  this  third  presentment  of 


the  same  chivalrous  scenes  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
both  his  glory  and  our  gratification  would  have  been  greater, 
if  he  had  changed  his  hand  more  completely,  and  actually  given 
us  a  true  Celtic  story,  with  all  its  drapery  and  accompanimenil 
in  a  corresponding  style  of  decoration.  Such  a  subject,  w« 
are  persuaded,  has  very  greal  capabilities,  and  only  wants  to  be 
introduced  to  public  notice  by  such  a  hand  as  Mr.  Scott's,  to 
make  a  still  more  powerful  impression  than  he  has  already  ef 
fected  by  the  resurrection  of  the  tales  of  romance.  There  ar 
few  persons,  we  believe,  ofany  degree  of  ])oetical  suseeptibilitj 
who  have  wandered  among  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  High- 
lands, and  contemplated  the  singular  people  by  whom  they  are 
still  tenanted — with  their  love  of  music  and  of  song — their  hardy 
and  irregular  life,  so  unlike  the  unvarying  toils  of  the  Saxon 
mechanic — their  devotion  to  their  chiefs— their  wild  and  loft; 
traditions — their  national  enthusiasm — the  melancholy  grand- 
eur of  the  scenes  they  inhabit — and  the  multiplied  saperstitiona 
which  still  linger  among  them — without  feeling,  that  there  I 
no  existing  people  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  poeti  y 
or  so  capable  of  furnishing  the  occasion  of  new  and  striking  iar 
ventions. 

"  fVe  are  persuaded,  that  if  Mr.  Scott' a  powerful   arid 
creative  genius  were  to  be  turned  in  good  earnest  to  suck  a 
subject,  sompthing  might  be  produced  still  more  impressist 
and  original  than  even  this  age  has  yet  witnessed  " — Jsr 
FREY,  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  xvi.  for  1810. 

"  The  subject  of  The  Lady  is  a  common  Highland  irroptioa, 
but  at  a  point  where  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lowlands  aflbide 
the  best  contrast  of  manners — where  the  scenery  attbrds  the  no- 
blest subject  of  description — and  where  the  wild  clan  is  so  near 
to  the  Court,  that  their  robberies  can  be  connected  with  the 
romantic  adventures  of  a  disguised  king,  an  exiled  lord,  and  a 
high-born  beauty.  The  whole  narrative  is  very  fine.  Them 
are  not  so  many  splendid  passages  for  quotation  as  in  the  two 
former  poems.  This  may  indeed  silence  the  objections  of  the 
critics,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  promote  the  popularity  of 
the  poem.  It  has  nothing  so  good  as  the  Address  to  Scotland 
or  the  Death  of  Marmion." — Mackintosh,  in  his  />iarr 
1811,  see  his  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

"  The  Lay,  if  I  mav  venture  to  state  the  creed  bow  ( 
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CANTO    FIRST. 


Haep  (jI  the  North  !  that  mouldering  long  hast  hung 

On  the  witch-elm   that   shades   Saint   Fillan's 
spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung," 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  chng, 
Muifling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

0  minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  soimds  their  silence  keep, 
N  jr  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festive  crowd, 
W^hen  lay  of  ht)peles8  love,  or  glory  won. 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud'' 

Tliine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high  ! 
Ftur  dames  and  crested  cliiefs  attention  bow"d  • 

For  st  ill  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  lixighthood's  dauntless  deed,  and  Beauty's 
matchless  eye. 

0  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray  ; 
0  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  com- 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earher  lay : 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  unworthy  of  tliy  nobler  strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway, 

llie  wizard  note  ha*  not  been  touch'd  in  vaiii. 
Dien  sUeut  be  no  more  !  Enchantress,  wake  again ! 


The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Wliore  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 
Anil  deep  his  midnight  lau'  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade  ; 
But,  when  the  sun  liis  beacon  red 


tiiiheil,  is,  I  shoald  say,  generally  considered  as  the  most  natu- 
ral and  original,  Mariiiion  a8  the  most  powerful  and  splendid, 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  as  the  most  inlerestnig,  romantic,  pictur- 
M<iue,  and  graceful  of  his  great  poems." — Lockhart,  vol 
Si.  p.  2.56. 

'  MS  — "  And  07!  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 
Till  envious  ivy,  with  her  vcrd:int  ring, 
Mantled  and  niutllud  eacli  melodious  string, — 
«i  (Viiard  Haru,  still  must  thine  accents  sleen  ?" 


Had  kindled  on  Benvoirllc-'i''"  b'-ad. 

The  deep-mouth'd  bloodi"«>ardV  aeaw  1  bj 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way,' 

And  faint,  from  farther  Jisiance  borne. 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

IL 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms  !  the  foeman  storm  the  waU," 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  liis  heathery  couch  in  hasto. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  liis  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snufl"'d  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen'd  to  the  cry, 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear' d, 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear  d. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

III. 

Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack , 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deej]  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steed^  along, 
Theu"  peal  the  merry  horns  i  ung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvoirlieh's  echoes  knew.* 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
Till  fur  beyond  her  j^iercmg  ken 
The  hurricane  h:id  swept  the  glen. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  its  faUiug  din 
Return'd  from  cavern,  cliff,  antl  luin, 
And  sUence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 
Less  loud  the  soimds  of  silvan  war. 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 

2  MS. — "  At  each  according  pause  thou  spolest  atond 
Tliine  ardent  sympathy." 

'  MS. — "  The  bloodhound's  notes  of  lieavy  basa 
Resounded  lioarstly  up  the  pass." 

*  Benvoirlich,  a  mountain  comprehended  in  the  cluster  ri  tn- 
Grampians,  at  the  head  cf  the  valley  of  the  Garry,  a  nvel 
which  springs  from  its  base.  It  rises  to  an  eievstio"  ofSS-TH*** 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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And  roused  the  cavern,  where  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  deu  of  old ;' 
Fur  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 
High  in  liis  pathway  hung'  the  sim, 
And  many  a  gaUant,  stay"d  perfurce. 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse  ; 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer, 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountiun's  side 
Had  the  bold  bm'st  their  mettle  tried. 


T\u  noble  stag  was  pausing  now, 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Wliere  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
Tie  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor, 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  far  Lochard'^  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  gray. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achraj, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Benvenue. 
Fresh  vigor  with  the  hope  return' d,' 


'  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

2  "  About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  inn  of  Aberfoyle, 
l.ochard  opens  to  the  view.  A  tew  liuuilred  yards  to  tlie  east 
of  it,  the  Aveiidow,  which  had  just  issued  from  the  lake,  tum- 
bles its  waters  over  a  rugged  precipice  of  more  than  tliirty  feet 
n  height,  forming,  in  the  raflny  season,  several  very  magnificent 
cataracts. 

"  The  first  opening  of  the  lower  lake,  from  the  east,  is  un- 
commonly picturesque.  Directing  the  eye  nearly  westward, 
Benlomond  raises  its  pyramidal  mass  in  the  background.  In 
nearer  prospect,  you  have  gentle  eminences,  covered  with  oak 
%nd  birch  to  the  very  summit ;  the  bare  rock  sometimes  peep- 
ng  tlirough  amongst  the  clumps.  Immediately  under  the  eye, 
the-  lower  lake,  stretching  out  from  narrow  beginnings  to  a 
breadth  of  about  half  a  mile,  is  seen  in  full  prospect.  On  the 
right,  the  banks  are  skirted  with  extensive  oak  woods  which 
cover  the  mountain  more  than  half  way  up. 

"  Advancing  to  the  westward,  the  view  of  the  lake  is  lost  for 
about  a  mile.  The  upper  lake,  which  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tepsive,  is  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  stream  of  about  200 
yards  in  length.  The  most  advantageous  view  of  the  upper 
ake  preset.ts  itself  from  a  ri.sing  ground  near  its  lower  extrem- 
ty,  where  a  footpath  strikes  off  to  the  south,  into  the  wood 
that  overhang's  this  connecti.^g  stream.  Looking  westward, 
Sjnlomond  is  seen  in  the  backgrouixl,  rising,  at  the  distance  of 
li\  miles  ill  tlie  form  of  a  regular  cone,  its  sides  presenting  a 
gentle  sljpe  to  the  N.W.  and  S.E.  On  the  right  is  the  lofty 
mountain  d.  Benoghrie,  running  west  towards  the  deep  vale  in 
which  Lochoon  lies  concealed  from  the  eye.  In  the  foreground, 
Lochard  stretches  out  to  the  west  in  the  fairest  prospect ;  its 
.ength  three  miles,  and  its  breadth  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  the 
right,  it  is  skirted  with  woods  ;  tlie  northern  and  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  is  diversified  with  meadows,  and  corn-fields, 
md  farm  no^ses.  On  the  left,  few  marks  of  cultivation  are  to 
be  seen. 

"  Farther  on,  the  traveller  passes  along  the  verge  of  the  lake 
Bnder  a  '.cf'ge  of  rock,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high  ;  and,  stand- 
ng  imme  jiately  under  this  rock,  towards  its  western  extremity, 
ie  b.ia  a  double  echo,  of  incoinmnn  distinctness.     Uiion  pro- 
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With  flying  foot  fhfi  heath  he  spuru'o, 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 

'Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  tlirough  Cambus-more  ;' 
"What  reins  were  tighten'd  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air  :' 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bochastle's  heath. 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, — ■• 
For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  Vennachar ;' 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won,' 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone 

VIL 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 
That  horseman  pUed  the  scourge  and  steel . 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
WliUe  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 
The  laboring  stag  strain'd  full  in  view. 


nouncing,  with  a  firm  voice,  a  line  of  ten  syllables,  it  is  ra 
turned,  first  from  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  when  tha' 
is  finished,  it  is  repeated  with  equal  distinctness  from  the  wooc' 
on  the  east.  The  day  must  be  perfectly  calm,  and  the  lake  ai 
smooth  as  glass,  for  otherwise  no  human  voice  can  be  returned 
from  a  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile." — Graham'" 
Sketches  of  Perthshire,  2d  edit.  p.  182,  &c. 

s  IVIS. — "  Fresh  vigor  with  the  thought  return'd. 

With  flying  hoof  the  heath  he  spurn'd." 

*  Cambus-more,  within  about  two  miles  of  Callender,  on  tha 
wooded  banks  of  the  Keltie.  a  tributary  of  the  Teith,  is  the  sea» 
of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Buchanan,  whom  the  Poet  fre- 
quently visited  in  his  younger  days. 

s  Benledi  is  a  magnificent  mountain,  3009  feet  in  height, 
which  bounds  the  horizon  on  the  northwest  from  Callender 
Tlie  name,  according  to  Celtic  etymologists,  signifies  the  J\Ioun 
tain  of  God. 

*■  Two  mountain  streams — the  one  flowing  from  Loch  Voil, 
by  the  pass  of  Leny  ;  the  other  from  Loch  Katrine,  by  Loch 
Achray  and  Loch  Vennachar,  unite  at  Callendtr;  and  tha 
river  thus  formed  thenceforth  takes  the  name  of  Teith.  Henue 
the  designation  of  the  territory  of  Menteith. 

'  "  Ijoch  Vennachar,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  waler,  of  phot' 
five  miles  in  length,  by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  Ineadlh."     Gf.  i 

HAM. 

"  "  About  a  mile  above  Loch  Vennachar,  itie  ap(iroa«h 
(from  the  east)  to  the  Brigg,  or  Bridge  of  Turk  (the  scene 
of  the  death  of  a  wild-boar  famous  in  Celtic  tradition),  leadj 
to  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  where  there  bursts  upon  tha 
traveller's  eye  a  sudden  and  wide  prospect  of  the  windings  o' 
the  river  that  issues  from  Loch  Achray,  with  that  sweet  lake 
itself  in  front ;  the  gently  rolling  river  pursues  its  serjientina 
course  through  an  extensive  meadow  ;  at  the  west  end  of  tha 
Lake,  on  the  side  of  Aberfoyle,  is  situated  the  delightful  farm 
of  Achray,  the  level  field,  a  denomination  justly  due  to  it. 
when  considered  in  contrast  with  the  rugged  rocks  and  moun- 
tains which  surround  it.  From  this  eminence  are  to  De  seen 
also,  on  the  right  hand,  the  entrance  to  Glenfinlaa,  and  in  in« 
distance  Benvenue."-  -Graham. 
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Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 

llnmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed,' 

Fast  on  his  llying  traces  caine 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 

For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  liis  haunch, 

Vindictiye  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  stanch ; 

Nor  Uodrer  might  the  dogs  att;dn, 

Nor  fiirther  might  the  quai-ry  strain. 

Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 

Between  the  piecipice  and  brake, 

O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 
The  Hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary, 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way ; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 
Measured  liis  antlers  with  his  eyes ; 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-haUoo, 
Muster"d  his  breath,  his  wliinyard  drew  ; — ' 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared, 
Tlie  wily  quarry  shmm'd  the  shock. 
And  turn'd  him  from  the  opposmg  rock ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken, 
In  the  deep  Trosach's'  wildest  nook 
His  sohtary  refuge  took. 
There,  while  close  couch'd,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wUd-flowers  on  his  head, 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  iu  vidn 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain, 
Chidinfr  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 
Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came, 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish'd  game ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exliausted  fell. 
Tlie  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  Itim  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labors  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more ; 
Then,  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse, 
H«  KTrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
"  I  httlf;  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  sliiz-k'd  upon  the  b;uiks  of  Seine, 
Tliat  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  iieet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed ! 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  1" 


2  Ihi.l.  Note  C. 
rouirh  or  bristled  lerri- 


'  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
9  "  Thf  term  Trosach  signifies 
ory." — (Sraham. 

MS. — "  And  on  tlip  hunter  hied  his  pncc. 

To  meet  some  comrades  of  tl's  chase." 


X. 

Then  through  the  deU  liis  horn  resounds, 
From  vam  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back   liiiip'd,   with   slow   and  crippled 

pace, 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase  ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press' d, 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest ; 
But  still  the  dingle's  lioUow  throat 
Prolong'd  tlie  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  theam, 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream 
Romid  and  iirouud  the  sounds  were  cast. 
Till  eclio  seem'd  an  answering  blast  • 
And  on  the  hunter  liied  his  way,* 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day  , 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd 

XL 
The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  fluity  spue, 
Was  bathed  hi  floods  of  hving  tire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravmes  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  ui  shadow  lid, 
Round  many  a  roclcy  pyramid, 
Shootmg  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-spHnter'd  pinnacle ; 
Roimd  many  an  insulated  mass, 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass,* 
Huge  as  the  tower"  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain.* 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
I'orm'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement, 
Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd, 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  arcliitect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare,^ 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair; 
Forf  fi-om  their  shiver'd  brows  display'U, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathdmable  glade. 
All  twuiklhig  with  the  dewdrop's  sheen,' 
The  brier-rose  fell  ia  streamers  green, 
And  cre(!j)ing  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  sinnmer  sighs. 

XII. 

Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child 

5  MS.—"  The  mimic  cfnt'rr  of  the  pass." 

0  The  Touer  of  Bau«..— Gen?LS>,'..  xi.  1-9. 

'  MS. — "  Nor  weretnese  mighty  Isu   varks  bare." 

9  MS.-  -"  Jiriffht  gliitening  with  the  .   n-drop'*  «h« 
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Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  tningl?  there  ; 
Tht  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower, 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pme-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  tnmk,  and  frequent  flimg,* 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  liigh. 
His  boughs  athwart  the  naiTow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  wliite  peaks  glanced, 
Where  glisfning  streamers  waved  and 

danced, 
ine  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  sunmaer  heaven's  dehcious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  di'eam. 

XIII. 
Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim," 
As  served  the  wild-duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering 
But  broader  when  again  appearing, 
Tail  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace  ; 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray'd, 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  sliaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood. 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood,' 
But,  w  we-encircled,  seem'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  Iiill, 
Till  each,  rething,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

MS.-  -"  His  scathed  trunk,  anri  frequent  Anns, 

Where  seem'd  the  clilfs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  rugged  arms  atliwart  the  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced, 
Where  twinklijig  streamers  waved  and  danced." 
'113. — '    Aflbrding  scarce  such  breadth  of  flood, 

As  served  to  float  the  wild-duck's  brood.' 
MS.--"  Emerging  drj'-shod  from  tJie  wood." 
4  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

»  Loch  Ketturin  is  the  Celtic  pronunciation.  In  his  Note* 
to  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  the  author  has  signified  his  belief 
that  the  lake  was  named  after  the  Catierins,  or  wild  robbers, 
vho  haunted  its  shores. 

*  Benvenue — is  literally  ♦he  little  mountain — «'.  e.  as  con- 
sisted with  Benledi  and  Benlomond. 
'  MS. — "  His  ruin'd  sides  Siad  fragments  hoar, 


XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken. 

Unless  he  cUmb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far  projectuig  precipice.'' 

The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made, 

The  hazel  saphngs  lent  their  aid ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won. 

Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 

One  burnish'd  sheet  of  hviug  gold. 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd,* 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

And  islands  that,  empm-pled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  Uveher  light, 

And  momitains,  that  Uke  giants  stand, 

To  sentmel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue* 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurlcL 

The  fragments  of  tin  earUer  world ; 

A  wildeiing  forest  feather'd  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar,' 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an*  heaved  high  liis  forehead  bare." 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed*" 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And,  "  What  a  scene  were  here,"  he  cried, 

"  For  jjrmcely  pomp,  or  chiu'chman's  pride  I 

On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower  ; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower ; 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away, 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray ; 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 

Chide,  on  the  hike,  the  lingering  mom  1 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  thv  lover's  lute 

Cliime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute  I 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 


While  on  the  north  to  middle  air." 

8  According  to  Graham,  Ben-an,  or  Bennan,  is  a  mei«  H 
minutive  of  Ben — Mountain. 

9  "  Perhaps  the  art  of  landscape-painting  in  poetry  has  neire) 
been  displayed  in  higher  perfection  than  in  these  staarts,  to 
which  rigid  criticism  might  possibly  object  that  the  picUe  ii 
somewhat  too  minute,  and  that  the  contemplation  af  it  de- 
tains the  traveller  somewhat  too  long  from  the  main  purpos* 
of  his  pilgrimage,  but  which  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest 
injustice  to  break  into  fragments,  and  present  by  piecemeal. 
Not  so  the  magnificent  scene  which  bursts  upon  the  bewil* 
dered  hunter  as  lie  emerges  at  length  from  the  dell,  ajsi  ooiD' 
mands  at  one  view  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Loch  Katiice."  — 
Critical  Review,  August,  1820. 

"■  i\!S. — "  From  the  high  p  omontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  awe-struck  and  amazed 
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Wliile  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  bis  cell, 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  aU, 
Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  caU 
To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  halL' 

XVI. 
"  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here  1 
But  now, — beshrew  yon  nimble  deer, — 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare, 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare ; 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be, 
Some  rusthng  oak  my  canopy.'' 
Yet  pass  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place  ; — 
A  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent. 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment : 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound, 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 
To  meet  with  HigMand  plunderers  here. 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. — ' 
I  am  alone  ; — my  bugle-straia 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train ; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried." 

XVII. 
But  scarce  agjiin  his  horn  he  woimd,* 
When  lo !  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 
From  underneath  an  aged  oak, 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 
A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 
A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay,® 
That  round  the  promontory  steep 
Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 
Eddying,  in  ahnost  viewless  wave. 
The  weejjing  willow-twig  to  lave. 
And  Idss,  with  whispermg  sound  and  slow, 
The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 
The  boat  had  touch'd  this  silver  strand. 
Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand, 
And  stood  comeal'd  amid  the  brake. 
To  view  tliis  Lad,    of  the  Lake. 
The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
Slie  thought  to  catch  tlie  distant  strain. 
With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 

•  MS.— "To  hospitable  feast  and  hall." 

MS. — "  Jlitd  hollow  trunk  of  some  old  tree, 
My  chamber  for  the  night  must  be." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

•  MS. — "  Thr,  bugle  shrill  again  he  wound, 

^jtrf  lo  !  forth  st.irting  at  the  sound." 
MS.—   '  A  little  skiff  shot  lo  the  hay. 
The  H  inter  left  liis  airy  stand. 


like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 

In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand, 

The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand, 

XVIIL 
And  ne'er  did  Grecian  cliisel  trace' 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  I 
Wliat  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 
Had  shghtly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown.- 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light, 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 
T\liat  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measiu-ed  mood  had  train'd  her  pace,  ■ 
A  foot  more  Ught,  a  step  more  true. 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the  de'' 
E'en  the  shght  harebeU  raised  its  head. 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — '' 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear, 
The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear 

XIX. 
A  Cliieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  mam ; 
Her  satin  snood,**  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  bii'th  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  liid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kmd. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
Tou  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrme,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast  •, 
Whether  jt)y  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  fortii 
Tlie  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  uureveal'd. 

And  when  the  boat  had  toueh'd  the  «an4 
Conceal 'd  he  stood  amid  the  brake, 
To  view  this  Lady  of  th>;  Lake." 

«  MS. — "  A  finer  form,  a  fairer  face. 

Had  never  marble  Nymph  or  Grace, 
That  boasts  the  Grecian  chisel's  trace. 

'  MS. — "  The  accents  of  a  stranger  tongue." 

<-  Soe  Note  un  Canto  lU.  stanza  5. 
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With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd, 

XXIL 

Yet  not  less  piu-ely  felt  the  flame  ; — 

A  whUe  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed, 

O  nt^ed  I  tell  that  passion's  name  1 

And,  reassured,  at  length  replied, 

That  Highland  halls  were  open  still' 

XX, 

To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hill. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn, 

"  Nor  think  you  imexpected  come 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne : — 

'To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home  ; 

"  Father  !"  she  cried  ;  the  rocks  around 

Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew 

Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 

This  morn,  a  couch  was  puU'd  for  ycc 

A.  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came, — ' 

On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 

Malcolm,    was    tliine    the   blast?"    the 

Have  ptarmio^an  and  heath-cock  bled,                  # 

name 

And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere, 

Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell. 

To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer." — 

The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 

"Now," by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 

"  A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsman  said, 

Your  courtesy  has  err'd,"  he  said ; 

Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 

"  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced, 

The  maid,  alarm' d,  with  hasty  oar, 

The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 

Push'd  her  hght  shallop  from  the  shore. 

V                                                                             1                              s^ 

A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 

And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between. 

My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 

Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen ; 

I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 

(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swmg,' 

Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 

So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing.) 

Till  on  tliis  lake's  romantic  strand,* 

Then  safe,  though  fl  utter'd  and  amazed, 

I  fomid  a  fay  m  fairy  land  1"- 

She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 

Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 

XXIIL 

That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

"  I  well  believe,"  the  maid  replied, 

As  her  light  skift'  approach'd  the  side, — 

XXL 

"  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shore 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage , 

But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight. 

Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 

Old  Allan-Bane  foretold  your  plight,— 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 

A  gray-hau-'d  sire,  whose  eye  intent 

forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

Was  on  the  vision'd  future  bent.^ 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 

Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way  , 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould, 

Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 

For  hardy  sports  or  contest  bold  ; 

That  tassell'd  horn  so  gayly  gdt, 

And  though  in  peacefxd  garb  array'd, 

Tliat  falcliion's  crfioked  blade  and  hill 

And  weaponless,  except  his  blade, 

That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 

A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be, 

As  if  a  Baron's  crest  he  wore, 

To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree ; 

And  sheathed  in  armor  trode  the  shore. 

But  light  I  held  liis  prophecy, 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd, 

And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road : 

Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne. 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free, 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy  ; 

XXIV. 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland, 

The  stranger  smiled  : — "  Since  to  your  borae 

I«88  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 

Ma  — "  A  space  she  paused,  no  answer  came. — 

'  MS. — '*  So  o'er  the  lake  the  swan  would  spring, 

'  Alpine,  was  thine  the  blast  V  the  name 

Then  turn  to  pmne  its  raffled  wing." 

Less  resolutely  ntter'd  fell, 

The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 

'  MS.—"  Her  father's  hall  was  open  sUll." 

'  Nor  foe  nor  friend,"  the  stranger  said, 

*  MS.—"  Till  on  this  lake's  enchanting  strand,  ' 

Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 

The  startled  maid,  with  hasty  oar. 

6  MS.—"  Is  often  on  the  future  bent."— *^  AppeBoii 

Fvsh'd  faer  light  shallop  from  the  shore." 

NWLU  f 
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Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 

The  ivy  and  Idaean  vine, 

Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 

Tlie  clematis,  the  favor'd  flower 

I'll  lightly  front  each  high  emprise, 

"Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 

Permit  rae,  fi-st,  the  task  to  guide 

Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 

Yoiu-  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 

An  instant  in  tliis  porch  she  staid, 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppress'd  and  sly, 

And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said. 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  liim  try  ; 

"  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call,  , 

For  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  before, 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !" 

His  noble  bead  had  grasp'd  an  oar:' 

^    i"et  with  main  strength  liis  strokes  he  drew, 
A.nd  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew ; 

XXVII. 

"  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  nust  be, 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 

My  gentle  guide,  "in  following  thte." 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  clang 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

Of  angry  steel  that  mstant  rang. 

The  dark'ning  mirror  of  the  lake, 

To  liis  bold  brow  liis  spnit  rush'd. 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd. 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display'd. 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 

XXV. 

Dropp'd  from  the  sheath,  that  careless  flung 

Ihe  stranp^er  view'd  the  shore  aroimd; 

Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung ; 

'Twas  all  so  close  with  copsewood  boimd, 

For  all  around  the  walls  to  grace. 

Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase : 

That  human  foot  frequented  there, 

A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

Until  the  mountain-maiden  show'd 

A  battle-axe,  a  hunting-spear. 

A  clambering  unsuspected  road, 

And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows  store, 

That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen. 

With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 

And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died,' 

Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 

And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 

With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 

The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 

Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 

Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns ; 

Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower." 

Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 

That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retain'. , 

XXVL 

And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white, 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 

With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 

Of  sud)  materials,  as  around 

To  garnish  forth  the  silvan  halL 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

Lopp'd  off  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  bared. 

XXVIII. 

And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 

The  wondering  stranger  roimd  him  gazed, 

To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 

And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised  : — 

The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 

Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 

While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 

Sufiiced  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 

To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 

'And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd. 

Tlie  lighter  pine-trees,  over-head. 

"  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 

niieir  slender  length  for  rafters  spread, 

Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 

And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 

A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field." 

Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 

She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  and  took  the  word , 

Due  west-^ard,  fronting  to  the  green, 

"  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword : 

A  rural  portico  was  seen. 

As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 

Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 

As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 

Of  mountau\  fir,  with  bark  unshorn. 

My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 

Where  Ellen's  band  had  taught  to  twine 

Of  Ferragus  or  Ascabart  ;* 

MS. — "  This  gentle  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar: 

There  hnng  the  wild-cat's  brind)«d  bide, 

Yet  with  main  strength  tke  oars  he  drew." 

Above  the  elk's  branch 'd  brow  and  skoU, 

•  Soe  Ap[)en(lix,  Note  G. 

And  frontlet  of  the  forest  bnll." 

MS    -"  Here  grina  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  H. 
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But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  anJ  menials  old." 

XXIX. 
TVi  L-iistress  of  the  mansion  came, 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame  ; 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a  princely  court, 
To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew, 
Yiung  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due.' 
Meet  welcome  to  her  gutwt  she  made, 
A  ad  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 
That  hospitality  could  claim, 
TIk  ugh  all  imask'd  liis  birth  and  name '' 
Such  then  tlie  reverence  to  a  guest, 
'riiat  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast,  • 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeraan's  door 
Unquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 
\.t  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 
"  The  Kiught  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-Jaraes  ; 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 
Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age, 
By  their  good  swortls  had  held  with  toil ; 
His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmf)il. 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 
This  morning,  with  Lord  Moray's  train, 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 
Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer. 
Lost  Ills  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 
Fain  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  .state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien,' 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen  : 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  diaplay'd* 
The  simple  grace  of  silvan  maid, 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 
Twere  strange,  in  ruder  rank  to  iind. 
Such  looks,  sucli  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave; 
Or  Ellen,  mnocently  gay, 
Turn'd  all  inquiry  light  away  : — 
■'*  Weird  women  we  1  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
Wa  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 

MS  — "  T«  whom,  though  more  remote  her  claim 
Yonng  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  name." 
»  See  Appeiiili'x,  Note  I. 

'  MS. — "  Well  show'd  the  mother's  easy  mien." 
•  MS. — "  Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  betray'd 
The  simpla  heart  of  mountain  maid, 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  grace, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race  : 
'Twas  strange,  in  birth  so  rude,  to  find 
fi>ach  face  aach  rnanners,  and  such  mind. 


On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast ; 
While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
'Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  simg,  and  still  a  harp  unreen 
FiU'd  up  the  symphony  betwbon.* 

■    XXXL 
Song. 
"  Soldier,  rest!  thy  wariaie  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  om-  isle's  enchanted  hall, 

Hantls  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

"  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  tliine  ear,* 

Armor's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Boomuig  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  soimds  shall  none  be  near  ; 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans,  or  squadrons  stampmg." 

XXXIL 

She  paused — then,  blusliing,  led  the  lay^ 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song, 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
Tlie  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

Sonfl  tontinucTJ. 
"  Himtsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done. 

While  our  slumb'rous  speUs  assail  ve,' 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  e'jn. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep  !  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep  1  thy  hoimds  are  by  thee  lying ; 

Each  anxious  hint  the  stranger  gwe 
The  mother  heard  with  silence  grave." 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 

6  MS. — "  JVoon  of  hvnger,  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  rouse  thine  ear." 

'  MS. — "  She  paused — but  waked  again  the  lay." 

"  Slumber  sweet  our  spells  shall  deal  ▼■ 

8  MS.—  ^      Let  our  d  umbrous  soells  ]  ^"^'^  ?«• 

'  beguile  T« 
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Sleep !  nor  dream  iii  yonder  glen, 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp : 

How  thy  galliint  steed  lay  dying. 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

Huntsman,  res*  !  thy  chase  is  done, 

Upon  its  head  a  lielmet  shone ; 

Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 

For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 

With  darken'd  cheek  and  threatening  eyes. 

Here  ro  bugles  sound  reveille." 

The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar, 

To  Ellen  still  a  hkeness  bore. — 

XXXIII. 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 

Tlie  hall  was  clear' d — the  stranger's  bed 

Recall'd  the  vision  of  the  night.' 

"/as  there  of  mountain  heatlier  spread, 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 

^lere  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain, 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

And  dream'd  tlieir  forest  sports  again.' 

Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all 

But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 

The  imcouth  trophies  of  the  h^l. 

Its  moorlaud  fragrance  round  liis  head ; 

Mid  those  the  stranger  fix'd  liis  eye, 

Not  Ellen's  spell  had  lidl'd  to  rest 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high, 

The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  coimtless  throng, 

In  l)roken  dreams  the  image  ruse 

Rush'd  chasmg  countless  thoughts  along. 

Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes: 

Until,  the  giddy  wliirl  to  cure. 

His  steed  now  flounders  b  the  brake, 

He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonsliine  pure. 

Now  smks  his  barge  upon  the  lake ; 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 

XXXV. 

His  standard  falls,  his  honor's  lost. 

The  wild-rose,  eglantme,  aud  broom,* 

Then, — from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Wasted  tu-ound  their  rich  porfmne : 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night ! — 

The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 

Again  return'd  the  scenes  of  youth, 

The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  cahm ; 

Of  cnnfident  undoubtiug  truth; 

The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 

Again  liis  soul  he  interchanged 

Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

Wnd  were  the  heart  whose  passions'  sway 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  i 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

He  felt  its  cahn,  that  warrior  guest, 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  b>-ow  as  gay, 

WhOe  thus  he  cominuned  with  his  breast : — 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

"  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view 

Some  memory  of  that  exiled  riice  ? 

0  were  his  senses  false  or  true ! 

Can  I  not  mountaiu-ioaiden  spy, 

Dream'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow, 

But  she  must  be.ir  the  Douglas  eye  ? 

Or  is  it  aU  a  vision  now  \^ 

Can  I  not  view  a  Highlanil  brand. 

But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 

XXXIV. 

Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream, 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

But  still  tlie  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 

He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  sjieak  of  lovf 

I'll  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 

She  listen'd  with  a  blush  and  sigh, 

Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hope^  were  higL 

My  midniglit  orisons  -"aid  o'er. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

rU  turn  to  rest,  ana  dream  no  more." 

MS, — "  And  (irenniM  their  moniitain  chase  again." 

The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  nraze 

Ve  jnarillan  spirits,  to  wliom  man  is  ilear, 

Of  the  will!  brooks  !" — Castle  of  Indule.nct,  Cnntii  1. 

Kroin  these  foul  ilpinons  sl.ield  the  midnight  gloom  : 

9  "  Such  a  strange  and  romantic  dream  as  may  be  natnraWi 

i^niiels  oi  fan(!Y  and  of  love,  be  near. 

expected  to  flow  from  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  past  fiay 

And  o'er  the  blank  of  sloej)  dirt'use  a  Idoom  : 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  (|Uotcd  as  one  of  .Mr.  Scott's  most  s'iccest 

Evoke  tlie  sac.ed  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

ful  i-flbrts  in  descriptive  poilry.    Some  few  lines  of  it  are  indeed 

And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart  ; 

unrivalled  for  deli  ocy  and  melanclioly  tenderness." — Critiau 

But  chief,  awhile,  O  !  lend  us  from  the  tomb 

Review. 

Tho«e  long-lost  friends  for  wliom  in  love  we  smart, 

And  fill  with  picas  awe  and  joy-mi.xt  woe  the  heart. 

<  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
i  MS.-"  Play  don  ^  ,^^^,j^  Katrine's  stdl  expanse  ; 

Or  are  yon  sportive  ?— bid  the  mom  of  youth 

The  birch,  the  wild-rose,  and  the  broom, 

Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  days 

Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume 

Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth  ; 

The  birch-trees  wejit  in  balmy  dew  • 

To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood's  thorny  ways. 

The  aspen  slept  on  Benvenue  ; 

A'hat  transport,  to  retrace  our  boyish  plays. 

Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions'  pf  irev 

Our  easy  tjliss,  when  each  thing  joy  supplied  ; 

Defied  the  influence  of  the  hour  " 

OANTO  II. 
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Hia  niiduight  oriaons  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 
OonsigTi'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes. 
And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 
Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew, 
And  morning  dawn'd  ol.  Benvenue. 


Slje  £a^2  of  tijc  Cake. 


CANTO  SECOND. 


SCIic  fislanU. 


At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 

'Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  bUthest  lay, 
All  Nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 
And  while  yon  httle  bark  glides  down  the  bay, 

Wafting  the  Strang  r  on  his  way  again. 
Morn's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray. 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  0  white-hair'd 
Allan-Bane  P 

II. 

Sonfl. 
"•  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  sprav 
Not  faster  yonder  ripphng  bright, 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  co-jT'^e  jp  ight, 

Melts  in  the  lake  away. 
Than  men  from  memory  _ir' .so     i^'Vi/i,^^ 
The  benefits  of  fornae''  d*/*", , 
Then  stranger,  ^i '  good  ^p  tpj  .A.e  while, 
N  )r  ttdnk  agair  of  "Lne  iOi^'.y  isle. 

"  High  place  to  iaea  in  r  jyal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line, 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  silvan  sport, 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort,"  ' 

The  honor'd  meed  be  thine  1 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love  and  friendsliip's  smUe, 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  iale. 

HL 
Soixfl  contfnuetr. 
*  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
Whose  dr  loping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
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'  See  ApperJiz,  Note  L. 


And  simken  cheek  and  heavy  eye, 

Pine  for  his  Higliland  home ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe  ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or  if  on  Ufe's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneatli  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smiley 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 

IV. 

As  died  the  soimds  upon  the  tide. 
The  shallop  reach'd  the  mainland  side, 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look. 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach, 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree. 
As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given, 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heavea^ 
As  from  the  rising  sim  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
Seem'd  watching  the  awakening  fire ; 
So  still  Be  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Tin  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 
So  stdl,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  Uft  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  soimd  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. — 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
While  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  beach 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  ? 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knowa^ 
Why  deepen'd  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ?— 
Forgive,  forgive,  Fidehty  1 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condenm  the  heroine  of  my  lyre, 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy, 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

»  MS. — "  At  tourneys  where  the  brave 
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VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot, 

It  seem'd  as  Ellen  mark'd  him  not ; 

But  when  he  turn'd  him  to  the  glade, 

One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made ; 

And  after,  oft  the  knight  would -eay, 

Tliat  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 

Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair, 

Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair, 

fee  highly  did  his  bosom  swell, 

As  at  that  simple  mute  farewell. 

Now  with  a  trusty  moimtain-guide, 

And  liis  dark  stag -hounds  by  his  side, 

He  parts — tlie  maid  imconscious  still, 

Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  liill ; 

But  when  his  stately  form  was  liid, 

The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 

"  Thy  Malcolm  1  vain  and  selfish  maid !" 

'Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, — 

"  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 

On  tlie  smooth  plirase  of  southern  tongue  ; 

Not  so  had  Malcolm  strain'd  his  eye. 

Another  step  than  thine  to  spy.' 

Wake,  Allan-Bane,"  aloud  she  cried, 

To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 

"  Ai'ouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream  1 

m  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme. 

And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name ; 

Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme  !"* 

Scarce  from  her  hp  the  word  had  rush'd. 

When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blush'd ; 

For  of  liis  clan,  in  hall  and  bower, 

Young  Malcolm  Graeme  was  held  the  flower. 

VII. 

The  Minstrel  waked  his  harp — three  times 

Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes, 

And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 

In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 

"  Vainly  thou  bid'st,  0  noble  maid," 

Clasping  hLs  wither'd  hands,  he  said, 

"Vainly  thou  bid'st  me  wake  the  strain, 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas  1  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  timed  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spann'd ' 

I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 

And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe ; 

And  the  proud  march,  wliich  victors  tread, 

Smks  in  the  waUing  for  the  dead. 

O  well  for  me,  if  min*;  alone 

That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  I 

If,  as  my  timeful  fathers  said. 

This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  sway'd,' 

Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell. 

Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell  \ 


'  MS. — "  The  loveliest  Lowland  fair  to  spy." 
Bm  Appendii,  NoteM.  Tbid.  Note  N. 


VIIL 

"  But  ah  !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 

Tlie  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 

And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I  strove 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birtli. 

And,  disobecUent  to  my  call, 

WaU'd   loud   tlirough   BothweU's   bauner'd 

hall. 
Ere  Douglases,  to  ruin  driven,* 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heavea— 
Oh !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe. 
My  master's  house  must  undergo. 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair. 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  Harp  1  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  raptm-e  from  thy  string ; 
One  short,  one  fuial  strain  shall  flow, 
Fraught  with  unutterable  woe. 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die  1" 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answer'd  him,  "  Assuag«^ 

Mine  honor'd  friend,  thf  fears  of  age ; 

All  melodies  to  thee  ai  e  known, 

Tliat  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 

In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 

From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel,  then 

At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise. 

Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 

Entangling,  as  they  rush  along. 

The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song  ? — 

Small  groimd  is  now  for  boding  fear ; 

Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 

My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great. 

Resigning  lordship,  lafids,  and  state, 

Not  then  to  fortime  more  resign' d. 

Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind , 

Tlie  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 

For  me," — she  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round, 

Pluck'd  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground, — 

"  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 

An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 

Tliis  Uttle  flower,  that  loves  the  lea. 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be ; 

It  druiks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose* 

Tliat  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows ; 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

AUan,  a  bard  is  boimd  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 

Tlien  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  emilef! 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 

*  Mo. — "  No  blither  dew-drop  cheen  th»  ' 
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der  smila  aer  speecli,  with  winning  sway, 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw, 
When  aiigels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe, 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied : 
"  Lovehest  and  best !  thou  Uttle  know'st 
The  rroik,  the  honors,  tliou  hast  lo'st  i 
0  miglit  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  bivth-right  place, 
To  seo  my  favorite's  step  advance,' 
The  hghtest  in  tlie  courtly  dance, 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh, 
Ani  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art, 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleedmg  Heart  1"" 

XL 

"  Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd ;) 
"  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy ;' 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  more  gav 
In  courtly  dance  than  bUthe  strathspey, 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, — 
Thou,  flattering  b:ird  !  thyself  wilt  say.  • 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge.  Clan- Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side. 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day." 

XIL 
The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd : 
"  111  hast  thou  chosen  them  for  jest ! 
For  who,  through  aU  this  western  wild. 
Named  Black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled . 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew  ;* 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew, 
Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide  f 
And  since,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his  hana 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountaui  land. 
Who  else  dared  give — all !  woe  the  dav,* 
That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say — 
The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer. 

This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

The  well-known  cognizance  of  the  Douglas  fami.y. 

MS. — "  This  mossy  rock,  my  friend,  to  rae 

Is  worth  gay  chair  and  canopy." 
See  Appendix,  Note  P. 
MS. — "  Courtiers  give  place  with  heartless  strid* 

Of  the  retiring  homicide." 
MS. — "  Who  e.se  dared  ^-va  the  kindred  !:laim 


Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer,' 

Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  i 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  Chief 

Alone  might  hazard  owe  relief. 

And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 

Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought, 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill, 

Tliy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear ; 

And  though  to  Hftderick  thou'rt  n.  dear, 

That  thou  mightst  guide  with  silken  thread, 

Slave  of  thy  wUl,  this  chieftain  dredd  ; 

Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  hon's  mane." — 

XIIL 
"  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
"  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  know  • 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow, 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe, 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  Aild ; 
To  her  brave  chirftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
AUan !  Sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  Ufe, — but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  wUl  EUen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell ;' 
Rather  through  reahns  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word, 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  lovo.* 

XIV. 
"  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  jfraj  ,— 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  ? — I  grant  him  brave, 
But  wUd  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave  ;* 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood. 
Or  jealous  transport,  cliafe  liis  blood  • 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band, 
As  liis  claymore  is  to  liis  hand ; 
But  0 !  that  yery  blade  of  steel 

That  bound  him  to  thy  mother's  name  ? 
Who  else  dared  give,"  &c. 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  Q,.  «  Ibid,  Note  R. 

0  "  Ellen   is   most   exquisitely  drawn,  and  could   not  hawi 
been   improved   by  contrast,     ^he  is   beautiful,  frank,  affeo' 
tionate,  rational,  and   playful,  combining  the  innocence  of 
child  with  the  elevated  sentiments  and  courage  of  a  heroina 
— Quarterly  Review. 
•0  See  Appendix,  Note  S. 
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More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 

Yet,  by  my  minstrel's  faith,  I  heard — 

I  grant  liim  libtsral,  to  fling 

And  hark  again !  some  pipe  of  war 

Among  hie  cis\n  the  wealth  they  bring, 

Sends  vhe  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

"WTien  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 

And  in  tho  Lowland  leave  beliind, 

XVI. 

"Where  ince  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 

Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 

A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 

Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 

rhe  han  1  that  for  my  father  fought, 

That,  slow  enlarging  on  tlie  view. 

I  honor,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 

Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 

But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red, 

And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 

From  peasants  slaughter'd  in  their  shed  ? 

Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 

No  t  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam, 

The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd. 

They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 

And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 

4-iid  flasli  along  his  spirit  high. 

Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  sliine 

like  hghtning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 

The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  Pine. 

Wliile  yet  a  child, — and  children  know. 

Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 

Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe, — 

Spear,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 

I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 

Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 

His  sha^lowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 

And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  waye : 

A  maiden  gi  ')wn,  I  iU  could  bear 

Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 

His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air : 

As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 

But,  if  thou  joiu'st  a  suitor's  claim, 

See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 

In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name. 

The  wave  ascending  into  smoke  ; 

I  thriU  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 

See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 

A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear.             | 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best, — 

From  theu-  loud  chanters^  down,  and  sweep 

What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?" — 

The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rusliing  through  the  lake  amam, 

XV. 

They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

"  W  hat  think  I  of  him  ? — woe  the  while 

That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle  1 

XVII. 

Tliy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 

For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore,' 

And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 

What  time  lie  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame. 

His  Border  spears  with  Hotspiu-'s  bows. 

Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 

Did,  self-unsaxbbarded,  foreshow 

And,  Ungering  long  by  cape  and  buy 

The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe.' 

WaiFd  every  harsher  note  away ; 

If  courtly  spy  hath  hurbor'd  here. 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear, 

What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 

The   clan's   shrill   Gathering    thp/  ooul^ 

What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 

hear ; 

Clan-Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 

Tliose  thrilhng  sounds,  that  call  the  might 

If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 

Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  light." 

What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  ? 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  uo'-es,  as  wlien 

— Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head, 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen, 

Bethmk  thee  of  the  discord  dread 

And,  hiu-rying  at  ine.  signal  dread. 

Tliat  kindled,  when  at  Beltane  game 

The  batter'd  earoh  returns  their  tread. 

Thou  led'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Graeme  , 

Then  prelude  uglit,  of  livelier  tone, 

Still,  though  thy  sire  tlie  peace  renew'd. 

Express'd  theii  merry  marchuig  on. 

Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud ; 

Ere  peal  of  uosing  battle  rose, 

Beware ! — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ?* 

Witli  mmg\ed  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows ; 

My  duU  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze, 

And  riiir.iic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 

No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake, 

As  brc^id  sword  upon  target  jarr'd; 

Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 

And  gi-oaning  pause,  ere  yet  again, 

Still  ifi  the  canna's*  hoary  beard. 

Coudonsed,  the  battle  yeU'd  amain ; 

>  8e«  Appendix,  Note  T.             «  Ibid.  Note  V. 

proca>8ion,  are  given  with  inimitable  spirit  and  power  of  •■ 

"Tke  moving  pictare — the  effect  of  the  sounds — and  thr 

^rvMOn." — Jeffrey.                   ■•  Cotton-grass. 

Qd  chi  racter  and  strong  pecaliar  nationality  of  the  whole 

♦  The  pipe  of  the  bagpipe.       '  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 
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The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout, 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout, 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan- Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow. 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low, 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell. 

XVIIL 
The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again, 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  tlirough  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  AUan  know, 
"  Roderick  Vich  Alpine,  ho  !  iero  !" 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  fiow'd. 

XIX. 

SSoat  .Song. 

Hail  to  the  Cliief  who  in  triumph  advances  1 

Honor'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine  I 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow. 

While  every  Higliland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dliu,  ho !  ieroe  !"' 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  hun  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpme  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  1" 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thriU'd  in  Glen  Fruin, 
And  Baimochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  rephed ; 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  W.  2  Ibid.  Note  X. 

•  "  However  we  may  dislike  the  gdographical  song  and  cho- 
%M,  hu'if  English  and  half  Erse,  which  is  sung  in  praise  of  the 
'fcrrior,  we  ma-n  allow  that,  iu  other  respects,  the  hero  of  a 


Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  he  dead  on  her  aid& 

Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Tliink  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  'Woe 

Lemiox  aud  Leven-glen 

Shake  when  tliey  hear  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dliu  lio !  ieroe  !" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pridt  jf  the  Highland^ 
Stretch  to  yoiu"  oars,  for  the  ever-gij;en  Pine  I 
0  !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands, 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine 

0  that  some  seedling  gem, 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honor'd  anti  bless'd  m  their  shadow  might  grow 

Loud  should  Clan-Alpiue  then 

Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  1  ieroe  !"* 

XXL 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 

Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand 

Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 

And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  tlirew. 

As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim. 

And  chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name  ;* 

While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art, 

The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 

The  Dame  call'd  Ellen  to  the  strand. 

To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 

"  Come,  loiterer  come  !  a  Douglas  thou. 

And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow  ?" — 

Reluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 

The  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd, 

And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 

In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung : — 

"  List,  AUan-Bane  !  From  mainland  cast 

I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast. 

Be  om's,"  she  cried,  "  the  skiff  to  guide. 

And  waft  liini  from  the  mountain  side  " 

Then  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 

She  darted  to  her  shallop  hght, 

And,  eagerly  wliile  Roderick  scann'd. 

For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  band. 

The  islet  far  behind  her  lay. 

And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

.  XXIL 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaveu 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 

poem  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  introdncea  with  finer  effect,  tr 
in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  excite  the  expectaticni  of  .hi 
reader,  than  on  the  present  occasion." — Critical  Reviev) 
*  MS. — "  The  chorus  to  the  chieftain'a/awi*  " 
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It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek,       ♦ 
Tis  that  wliich  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  ! 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  liis  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd, 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd, 
Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Noi  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue* 
Her  nlial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
StjJl  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof ; 
N'o  I  not  tQl  Douglas  named  his  name, 
Although  the  youth  was  Midcokn  Graeme. 

XXIII. 

Allan,  witii  wistful  look  the  wliile, 

Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle ; 

His  master  piteously  he  eyed, 

Then  gazed  upon  the  Cliieftaiu's  pride. 

Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 

From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray ; 

And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 

"  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 

In  my  poor  follower's  ghstening  eye  ? 

I'll  tell  thee : — he  recalls  the  day, 

When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 

O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud, 

Wliile  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud, 

When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 

In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone, 

And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 

As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim. 

Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 

Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 

Was  I  of  all  that  marshali'd  crowd, 

riiough  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might. 

And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 

Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 

And  Bothwell's  bards  flung  back  my  praise, 

As  when  tlvis  old  man's  silent  tear, 

And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 

A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true. 

Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast, 

O  !  it  out-beggars  aU  I  lost  1" 

XXIV. 
Delight  fu!  p.aise  ! — Like  summer  rose, 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows, 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard- 
The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide, 

MS  — "  Nor  wliile  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongne 
Het  filial  /rrcetings  eager  hung, 
Mdik'd  not  that  awe  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  yon  gentle  youth  aloof; 
Mo  <  not  ti'.l  Douglas  named  his  name, 


The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide ; 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  ])aid  ;* 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  her  favorite  stand, 
Closed  his  dark  whig,  relax'd  his  eye, 
Nor,  though  uuhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  wliile  in  such  guise  she  stood. 
Like  fabled  Goddess  of  the  wood,* 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth  and  beauty  aught, 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale  ; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole, 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  souL 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose ; 

His  flaxen  hair  of  suimy  hue, 

Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy ; 

Each  pass,  by  mountam,  lake,  and  heath, 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe, 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  fea* 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer ; 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press, 

And  not  a  sob  liis  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind ; 

A  bhther  heart,  till  Ellen  came, 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  timie ; 

It  danced  as  hghtsome  in  his  breast, 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth, 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  liis  zeal  for  truth, 

And  bards,  w)io  saw  his  features  bold, 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame. 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Grajme. 

XXVL 
Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way, 
And,  "  O  my  sire  1"  did  Ellen  say, 
"  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  return'd  ?     And  why" — 

Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  GraBme. 
Then  with  flush\l  cheek  and  downcast  eye. 
Their  greeting  wits  confused  and  shy." 
'  MS. — "  The  dogs  with  whimpering  notes  re7aid." 
s  MS. — •'  Like  fabled  huntress  of  the  wood." 
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The  rest  was  in  her  spealoDg  eye. 
'My  cliild,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'Tis  mimickry  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  +hat  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  ah  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
[  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd. 
Fa]  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade, 
Nior  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  \round. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'J  the  ground 
Thia  youth,  though  stUi  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  hfc  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood. 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Eudrick  glen, 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen." 

XXVII. 

Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Redden'd  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Graeme, 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  nor  eye, 
FaU'd  aught  in  hospitaUty. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  mornuag  of  that  summer  day ; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight. 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared, 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in  his  head ; 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  made, 
Ere  he  assembled  round  the  flame 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Grseme, 
And  Ellen,  too ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fix'd  them  on  the  ground, 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale, 
iiong  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd. 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  said : — 

XXVIII. 

"  Short  be  my  speech ; — nor  time  affords, 
Nor  my  plam  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  father, — if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim 
Mire  honor'd  mother  ; — Ellen — why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  ? — 
And  Graeme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command, 
And  leadmg  in  thy  native  land, — 
List  all ! — The  King's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side,* 
Where  cliiefs,  with  hoimd  and  hawk  who  came 
To  share  their  monarch's  silvan  game, 

See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

MS  — "  The  dales  where  clans  were  wont  to  bide." 


Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared ; 

And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 

And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung. 

O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  himg. 

Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat's  mead, 

From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 

Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide, 

And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side ; 

The  dales,  yhere  martial  clans  did  ride,* 

Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide. 

Tliis  tyi-ant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 

So  faitliless  and  so  ruthless  known. 

Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same, 

The  same  pretext  of  silvan  game.' 

What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  y» 

By  fate  of  Border  cliivaky.* 

Yet  more ;  amid  Glenfinlas  green, 

Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 

This  by  espial  sure  I  know  ; 

Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show  " 

XXIX. 
Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 
Then  turn'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one, 
Tliis  to  her  sire — that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  color  went  and  came 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Graeme  ; 
But  from  his  glance  it  weU  appear'd, 
'Twas  but  for  Elleil  that  he  fear'd ; 
While,  sorrowfid,  but  undismay'd. 
The  Douglas  thus  liis  counsel  said : — 
"  Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  Ughtning  on  thy  bower ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  gray  head 
The  roy;d  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command. 
Canst  aid  hhn  with  a  gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  hmnbled  pride. 
Shall  turn  the  .\.onarch's  wrath  a^ide. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
EUen  and  I  wiU  seek,  apart. 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell ; 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell. 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stern  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er."— 

XXX. 

"  No,  by  mine  honor,"  Roderick  said 

"  So  help  me,  heaven,  and  my  good  blade  I 

No,  never  !  Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 

My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine. 

If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 

s  See  AppebiSz,  Note  Z, 
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The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart ! 

One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 

Hear  my  blunt  speech :  Grant  me  this  maid 

Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway, 

To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 

Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 

To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 

"  Roderick,  enough !  enough !"  he  cried, 

Will  friends  and  aUics  flock  enow ; 

"  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride  ; 

T-ike  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief, 

Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 

Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Cliief. 

Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 

VV  hen  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 

It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  Chief, 

The  links  of  Forth  shall  hear  tlie  knell. 

Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  rehef 

Tlip  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch; 

Against  liis  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'ei 

And,  when  I  hght  the  nuptial  torch, 

Will  level  a  rebeUious  spear. 

-  A  thousand  villages  in  flames. 

'Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 

Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  lung  James  1 

To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 

— Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away, 

I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy  ! 

And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray ; 

Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy ; 

I  meant  not  aU  my  heart  might  say. — 

I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wi'ongs. 

Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 

By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  tongues. 

When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 

0  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find, 

Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band. 

Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 

Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen,' 

XXXIII. 

Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

Twice  tlirough  the  hall  the  Chieftain  strode 

The  waving  of  liis  tartans  broad. 

XXXI. 

And  darken'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 

With  he  and  disappointment  vied. 

In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 

Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  hght, 

And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 

Like  the  ill  Demon  of  the  night. 

The  ocean-tide's  inces.«ant  roar, 

Stooping  his  pinion's  shadowy  sway 

Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream,' 

Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way : 

rill  waksn'd  by  the  moruiug  beam ; 

But,  unrequited  Love  !  thy  dart 

When  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 

Plunged  deepest  its  envenomed  smart. 

Such  startler  cast  liis  glance  below. 

And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung. 

And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around, 

At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 

And  heard  unintermitted  sound, 

While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before. 

And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 

With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 

It  waved  hke  cobweb  in  the  gale ; — 

The  death-pangs  of  long-cherish'd  hope 

Amid  liis  senses'  giddy  wheel. 

Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 

Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 

But  struggling  with  his  spirit  proutl. 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 

Convulsive  heaved  its  checker'd  shroud. 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ? — 

While  every  sob — so  mute  were  all — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

Was  heard  distinctly  tlu-ough  the  haU. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  aroimd. 

The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look. 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd. 

HI  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brouk , 

StiU  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 

She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  witlistand, 

To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Graeme 

To  buy  his  safety  with  lier  hand. 

XXXIV. 

XXXII. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke- 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 

As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke. 

In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye. 

Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low 

And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 

To  one  broail  blaze  of  ruddy  glow, 

His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  liis  fear, 

So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair' 

Had  Douglaj  mark'd  the  hectic  strife, 

Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 

Wliere  death  seem'd  combating  with  hfe  ; 

With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 

For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood, 

On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid : 

M8.— "Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  hill  and  glen." 

3  MS. — "  The  deep-toned  angaish  of  despau 

MS. — "  Dreain'd  calmly  out  ih-  :  dea  )erate  dream.' 

Flush'd   iu  tierce  jealousy,  to  air 
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"  Back,  beardless  boy  !"  he  sternly  said, 

"Back,  niiiuon!  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 

Tliaiik  thou  for  punishment  delay'd." 

Eagei  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Grraeme.' 

"  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 

Its  Chieftain  safety  save  lus  sword  !" 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand' 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 

And  death,  had  been — but  Douglas  rose, 

And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 

His  giant  strength : — "  Chieftams,  forego  1  • 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. — ' 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar  1 

What !  is  the  Douglas  fall'n  so  far, 

His  daughter's  hand  is  doom'd  the  spoil 

Of  such  dishonorable  broil !" 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp,'* 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  des^ierate  grasps 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glaied, 

With  foot  advanced,  and  bladt.  half  bareJ. 

XXXV. 
Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream, 
As,  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword, 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word. 
"  Rest  safe  tiU  morning ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air  I' 
Then  mayst  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell, 
Roderick  wUl  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freeborn  clan, 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know. 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show. — 
Malise,  what  ho  !" — liis  henchman  came  ;* 
■'  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme." 
Young  Malcohn  answer'd,  calm  and  bold, 
"  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favorite  hold ; 
The  spot,  an  angel  deign'd  to  grace. 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  these 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
A*  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day. 


\ 


1  "  There  is  something  foppish  and  ont  of  character  in  Ma)- 
;M)Im'8  rising  to  lead  out  Ellen  from  her  own  parlor  ;  and  the 
•ort  of  wreslling-mateh  that  takes  place  between  the  rival 
thicftains  on  the  occEtslon,  is  hamiliating  and  indecoroos." — 

lEFFRgr. 

"  MS. — "  Thus  as  they  strove,  each  better  hand 
Orasp'it  for  the  dagger  or  the  brand." 

^  T*ie  Autlior  has  to  apologize  for  the  inadvertent  appropria- 
fof    "-a  whole  line  from  ',he  tragedy  of  Douglas, 


Though  with  his  boldest  at  hie  back 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  i)ouglas, — lovely  Ellen, — nay, 
Naught  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agep. — 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour."— 
He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 
Old  Allan  follow'd  to  the  strand 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command). 
And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  morn. 
The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn. 
The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 
Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down  and  moor 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Graeme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came ; 
Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land. 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 
While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind. 
Round  du-k  and  pouch  and  broadsword  roll'd, 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighten'd  fold. 
And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 

XXXVII. 

Then  spoke  abrupt :  "  Farewell  to  thee. 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity !" 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, — 
"  0  !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  tmcle  leads  my  vassal  band  ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Grasme, 
Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name, 
Not  long  shall  hon™r'd  Douglas  dwoU, 
Like  hunted  sta^  Jn  nountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-fT~>ll'n  robber  dare, — 
I  may  not  give  the  r^*"  to  air  1 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu  1  o>r-<  him  naught. 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  V)at, 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountrin-side." 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  fla?S»»ig  tide.^ 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  ^^  bore. 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  firom  V*>e  shore  , 
And  Allan  strain'd  his  anxious  are, 

'*  I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  n     foe." 

— JVote  to  tf     feconi  eMrii^ 

*  MS. — "  Sullen  and  slow  the  rivals  bol ' 

Loosed,  at  his  best,  their  despe  ^  •  hold. 
Bet  either  still  on  other  glared,''  Sm, 

<>  See  Appendijt.  Note  2  A. 
«  See  Append;*,  Note  2  B. 
'  MS.-    "  Hr-  epnke,  and  plunged  into  the  lid 
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Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 

The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 

Darkening  across  each  puny  wave, 

Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave, 

In  bright  uncertamty  they  lie. 

Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim, 

Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 

The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb; 

The  water-lily  to  the  light 

rhen  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell, 

Her  chalice  rear'd  of  sUver  bright ; 

Loud  shovfted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn. 

The  'Mi)istrel  heard  the  far  halloo, 

Begemm'd  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fawn  •  • 

And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 

The  gray  mist  left'  the  momitain  side. 

The  torrent  show'd  its  gUstening  pride  ; 
Livisible  in  flecked  sky, 

(li\)t  Cabtt  of  tl)e  Ukt. 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry  ; 

Tlie  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  brush: 
In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 

CANTO  THIED. 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

Eie  ®fatt)erfnfl. 

III. 

I. 

No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 

Time  roUs  his  ceaseless  course.     The  race  of  yore,* 

Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast 

Who  danced  our  infancy  .upon  their  knee. 

With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand, 

And  told  our  marvelling  boyliood  legends  store, 

Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea. 

And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 

How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  1 

His  hand  on  liis  impatient  blade. 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  force. 

Beneath  a  rock,  liis  vassals'  care' 

Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse. 

With  deep  and  deathful  meanuag  fraught , 

To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !     Time  rolls  his 

For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 

ceaseless  coiu-se. 

Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 

The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road, 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 

The  shrinking  band  st^od  oft  aghast 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew. 

At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell. 

Such  glance  tlie  mountain  eagle  threw, 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  know ; 

As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Benvenue, 

And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew. 

She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound. 

And,  high  in  middle  heaven,  reclined, 

What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew. 

With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 

While  clamorous  war-pijjes  yell'd  the  gathering 

Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

sound. 

And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor, 

IV. 

round." 

A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled. 

Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 

n. 

Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak, 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 

Rent  by  the  hglitniDg's  recent  stroke. 

To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue  ; 

Brian,  tlie  Hermit,  by  it  stood. 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

Barefooted  in  his  frock  and  hood. 

Just  kiss'd  the  Lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees, 

His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 

And  the  pleased  lake,  like  nuiiden  coy,               • 

Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 

Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  ; 

His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er,      - 

Invisible  in  fleecy  cloud, 

>  "  Ttf  re  are  no  separaie  introductions  to  the  cantos  of  this 

poem  ;  bat  each  of  Lhem  begins  with  one  or  two  stanzas  in  the 

The  lark  sent  down  her  matins  load ; 

meoxare   of  Spens*--,  naually  containing   Rome  reflections  con- 

The I'yht  mist  left,'    &o. 

nected  Willi  the  j:;bject  about  to  be  entered  on  ;   and  written. 

4 "  The  green  hiils 

'or  the  most  part,  with  great  tenderness  and  beauty.     The  foi 

Are  clothed  with  early  Ulossonis  ;  through  the  grass 

towing,  we  think,  is  among  the  most  striking." — Jkffrkv. 

The  quicJf-eyed  li/.arJ  rustles,  ann  the  bill" 

a  gee  Ajipendix,  Note  2  0. 

Of  snmraei  biris  ping  weH.onv"  a-  ye  nass."     Childt  Harttm 

'  MS. —  '  The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

•  MS.-  "  Han^  br   hi-  vasaalr'  ea'ly  car*" 

Begenim'd  witli  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn  ; 

Tub  mystic  niu.'il  prepare  "' 
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The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face,' 

The  impending  danger  of  his  race 

Had  drawn  from  deepest  sohtude, 

Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Cliristian  priest, 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released, 

"Whctee  harden'd  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 

And  much,  't'was  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  in  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse" 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse  ; 

No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer, 

His  cave  tlie  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care. 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  liis  bound, 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hoimd ; 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path, 

He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between, 

While  terror  took  devotion's  mien.' 

V. 
Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen, 
"Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain, 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wmd  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart,* 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art  ! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  br'^ad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckler'^  heart  *o  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  field-i"t.re  fraii^od  her  Jowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  LL-nd-Wv/r'n  leiv  ^^is  slinie 
On  the  fleet  lin^bs  thai  aaock  cl  <it  tiiii<^ ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  learto.-'s  skull,' 
StiU  wreathed  with  cbaplei,  flushd  ana  T-'ll, 
For  heath-bell  with  her  purple  bloom, 

See  Appendix,  Note  2  D. 

MS. — "  While  tlie  bless'ii  creed  gave  oiily  wors4  " 

MS. — "  He  p»ay'd  with  many  a  cross  between, 

And  terror  took  devotion's  mien." 
8»t  A.ppeulix,  Note  2  E. 

IVjtfi  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hoar. 

W^ntte'er  be  the  sliape  in  which  de^lh  may  lowe> 

F  3r  i'ttme  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 

Anti  Jjnor's  eye  on  daring  deeds  ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  d^ad, 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  'ir, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there  ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay." — By Koa— Sie^e i,f  Coimtk. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heans. 

ts  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  ? 

Why   ei  en  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  cell  I 


Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume.' 
All  night,  m  tliis  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  slirouded  in  her  mantle's  shade : 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  imtiea, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear  ;* 
Gone  was  her  -naiden  glee  a.id  sport, 
Her  maiden  gu-dle  all  too  short, 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night, 
Or  holy  cliurch  or  blessed  rite. 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast, 
And  died  in  travail,  miconfess'd. 

VI. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers, 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy. 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy, 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  hneage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail, 
TUl,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received' 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  beUeved, 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire, 
To  meet  and  know  liis  Phantom  Sire ! 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasp'd  the  sable-letter'd  page ; 
Even  m  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 
And  every  dark  pursuit  aUied 
To  curious  and  presum23tuous  pride ; 
Till  wi<Sh  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'er 

strung. 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung. 
Desperate  he  sought  Beuliarrow's  den. 
And  liid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul ; 

Vet  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  sodI  ; 

Behold  through  each  lack-iustre,  eyelesa  hole. 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 

And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 

Can  all  saiut,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  !" 

Childe  MtwatA. 
7  "These  reflections  on  an  ancient  field  of  battle  afford  thi 
most  remarkable  instance  of  false  taste  in  all  Mr.  Scott'* 
writings.  Yet  the  brevity  and  variety  of  the  images  serT« 
well  to  show,  that  even  in  his  errors  there  are  tracea  af  ■ 
powerful  genius." — Jetret. 
«  See  Appendix,  Note  2  F. 

'  ftlS. — "  Till,  driven  to  pnrensy,  he  beiieviM 
The  legend  of  his  birth  received." 
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The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 
Such  aa  might  suit  the  spectre's  child.' 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil, 
He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Peheld  the  River  Demon  rise ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  Hmb, 
Of  noontidt.  hag,  or  gobUn  grim ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swell'd  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 
ITius  the  lone  Seer,  fi-om  mankind  hurl'd, 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
StiU  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  luieage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream, 
The  fatal  Ben-Sliie's  boding  scream ;' 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 
Of  charging  steed's  careering  fast 
Along  Bcnharrow's  sliingly  side, 
Where   mortal  horseman   ne'er    might 

ride  ;* 
The  thunderbolt  had  spht  the  pine, — 
AU  augur'd  ill  to  Alpme's  line. 
He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  woe, 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban, 
As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIII. 
Twas  all  prepared ; — and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due  ; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  LicL  O^dliach  wave* 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave. 
And  answeritg  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  liigh. 
With  wasted  hand  and  haggard  eye, 

See  Aopendii,  Note  2  O. 
'  MS  — "  The  fatal  Ben-SIiie's  dismal  scream  ; 
And  seen  her  wrinkled  form,  the  sign 
<Jf  woe  and  death  to  Alpine's  line." 

— See  Appendix,  Blote  2  H. 
Bw  Apoendix,  Nate  2  1. 


And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 

IX. 

"  Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  waw 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew, 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  ! 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust, 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust, 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration  just' 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 
He  paused ; — the  word  the  vassals  took, 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook, 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook ; 

And  first  in  murmur  low,* 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course, 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force, 
Bm'st,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

"  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  1" 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew, 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew, 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 


The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell, 
Tlie  monk  resumed  liis  mutter'd  spell : 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came, 
Tlie  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame ; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air, 
Althouu'h  the  holiest  name  was  there,' 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : — 
"  Woe  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear  I 
For,  as  the  flames  this  sjnnbol  sear, 
Her  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know  ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flam«» 
Clan- Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclam* 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shaiD" 

And  infamy  and  woe." 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  wliistle  on  the  hill, 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill, 

4  See  Appendix,  Note  2  K. 

6  MS. — "  Our  waniiirs  on  his  worthless  bust    • 

Shall  speak  disgrace  and  woe." 
•  MS.—"  Their  clattering  targets  hnrdls  strook  ', 

And  first  t/icy  vinttr.r'd  low." 
'  MS.—"  Althougli  the  holy  name  was  there." 
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Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow ; 

Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still 

Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 

When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 

"  Slink  be  his  home  in  embers  red ! 

And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 

And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 

Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 

That  e'er  shall  liide  the  houseless  head, 

W  hen  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe !" 

The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

A  sharp  and  slirieking  echo  gave, 

Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  ! 

XIIL 

And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave, 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  icj,  deer's  hid* 

On  Beala-uam-bo. 

On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 

Speed,  Mahse,  speed  !  such  cause  of  haste 

XL 

Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew, 

Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast, 

And  hard  his  laboring  breath  he  drew, 

Biu-st  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest , 

While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand, 

With  .short  and  springing  footstep  pass 

And  eyes  that  glowM  like  fiery  brand, 

The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 

He  meditated  curse  more  dread. 

Across  the  brook  Uke  roebuck  bound. 

And  deadher  on  the  clansman's  head. 

And  thread  the  brake  hke  questing  hound 

Who,  sumnwn'd  to  liis  Chieftain's  aid. 

The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 

The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 

Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap : 

The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood 

Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 

He  quench'd  among  the  bubbUng  blood. 

Tet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now  ; 

And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 

Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear,* 

Hollow  and  hoarse  liis  voice  was  heard : 

Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 

"  When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 

The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 

Vich- Alpine's  simomons  to  his  clan. 

Pursuest  not  maid  tlu-ough  greenwood  be  ugh^ 

Burst  be  the  ear  that  faUs  to  heed  1 

Nor  pUest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace, 

Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed  I 

With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 

May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 

But,  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 

Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize  ! 

Are  in  thy  course — speed,  Malise,  speed  1 

As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth, 

So  may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his  hearth  ! 

XIV. 

As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 

Quench  thou  his  light,  Destruction  dark. 

In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise  ; 

And  be  the  grace  to  liim  denied, 

From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 

Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  !" 

They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 

He  ceased  ;  no  echo  gave  agen 

Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace  ; 

The  murmur  of  the  deep  Aonen.' 

He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 

And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 

•        XII. 

Left  clamor  and  surprise  behind.* 

Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 

The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 

From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 

The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand ; 

"  Speed,  Malise,  speed  !"  he  said,  and  gave 

With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  bUtbe 

The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 

Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe  • 

"  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead — * 

The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd. 

Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed !" 

The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid, 

Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 

The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away, 

A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 

The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay 

High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow ; 

Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 

So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row, 

Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms , 

The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the  boat, 

So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 

I  MS.—"  The  slowly  mutter'd  deep  Amen." 

Thon  track'st  not  now  the  stricken  doe. 

•  MS. — "  Marlagan  is  t>e  spot  decreed." 

Nor  maiden  coy  through  greenwood  bongti. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  L. 

6  "  The  des'^ription  of  the  starting  of  the  '  fiery  cross*  bean 

MS. — ' '  Dread  messenger  of  fate  and  fear,    » 
Herald  of  danger,  fate,  and  fejir,      \ 

more  marks  of  labor  than  most  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry,  noi 

borders,  perhaps,    upon   straining   and   exaggeration ;    Ttf     ' 

Stretclj  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  1 

dhows  jrreat  iiower." — Jeffrbk. 
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Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 

Alas,  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 

Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear  I 

The  rocks,  the  bosky  tliickets,  sleep 

So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 

The  lark's  bhthe  carol,  from  the  cloud, 

Seeiy    for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud.' 

XV. 
fef -eed.  Mdiise,  speed !  the  lake  is  past, 
Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 
And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen. 
Half  hidden  hi  the  copse  so  green ; 
There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labor  done, 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
— What  woful  accents  load  the  gale  I 
The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail  P 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
"Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase, 
At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place ! — 
Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
SuppUes  the  excluded  beams  of  day, 
lies  Dimcan  on  his  lowly  bier. 
And  o'er  him  streams  liis  widow's  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why. 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach  resound.' 

XVI. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearuig, 

From  the  rain-drops  sliall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manliood  in  glory. 

.  MS  -  -"  Seemg  all  too  lively  and  too  loud." 

1  M?. — "  'Tis  woman's  !<cream,  'tis  childhood's  wail." 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  S  M 
Or  corri.    The  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where  game  nsual- 
ty  lei. 

»  "  Mr.  Scott  is  snch  a  maRter  of  versification,  that  the  most 
*omplicated  metre  does  not,  for  an  instant,  arrest  the  progress 
»f  his  ima^jination  ;  its  difficulties  usually  operate  as  a  salu- 
tary excitement  to  his  attention,  and  not  unfrequently  suggest 
A  him  new  and  unexpected  graces  oi  expression.  If  a  care- 
*Bs  rliyme,  or  an  ill-constructed  jdirase  occasionally  escape  him 
tmi'lst  the  Irregolu  torrent  of  his  stanza,  the  blemish  is  often 


The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  ^ear'«»i 

But  our  flower  was  in  flushing. 
When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slimiber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fotmtain 

Thou  art  gone,  and  forever  1' 

XVIL 
See  Stumah,'  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed, 
*  Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  Ughtning  o'er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead, 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear, 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast : — vmheeding  aU, 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood ; 
Held  forth  the  Cross  besmear'd  with  blood ; 
"  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal  I  clansmen,  speed  I" 

XVIIL  • 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line,' 

Sprimg  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 

In  haste  the  stripping  to  his  side  * 

His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied ; 

But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 

Watch  liim  in  speechless  agony. 

Back  to  her  open'd  arms  he  flew, 

Press'd  on  her  hps  a  fond  adieu — 

"  Alas !"  she  sobb'd, — "  and  yet,  be  gone. 

And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Dimcan's  son  1" 

One  look  he  cast  ujjon  the  bier, 

Dash'tl  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear, 

Breathed  deep  to  clear  his  laboring  breast, 

imperceptible  by  the  hurried  eye  of  the  reader  ;  but  when  tbi 
short  lines  are  yoked  in  pairs,  any  dissonance  in  the  jingle,  M 
interruption  of  the  construction,  cannot  fail  to  give  offenoe  " 
We  learn  from  Horace,  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  worit,  t 
poet  may  legitimately  indulge  In  a  momentary  slumber ;  bat 
we  do  not  wish  to  hear  him  snore." — Quarterly  Revieto. 
6  Faithful.  The  name  of  a  dog. 
^  MS. — "  Angus,  the  first  of  Duncan's  Hup 

Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign, 
.^nd  then  upon  his  kinsman's  bier 
Fell  MaJise's  suspended  tear. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
Hb  father's  targe  and  falchion  tied." 
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And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 

Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 

Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed. 

And  up  the  chapel  patliway  strain'd 

First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 

He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 

XX. 

Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  moniing  tide, 

Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear, 

Had  sought  the  chapel  of  St.  Bride. 

'*'hile  yet  hii  footsteps  she  cculd  hear; 

Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 

jAnd  when  she  mai'k'd  the  heAiChman's  eye 

To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave. 

Wat  with  iinwonted  symp atiy, 

And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch, 

■^  Kinsman,"  she  said,  "■  hi?  race  is  rim, 

The  bridal  now  resumed  their  marcL 

Ttat  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on; 

In  i;ude,  but  glad  procession,  came 

The  oak  has  fall'n, — the  sapling  bough 

Boiineted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame; 

Is  all  Dmicraggan's  shelter  now. 

And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer, 

Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done. 

Which  Snooded  maiden  would  not  hear, 

The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son, — 

And  cliiklren,  that,  unwitting  why. 

And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true, 

Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry ; 

At  Dimcan's  best  your  blades  that  drew, 

And  mmstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 

To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan's  head ! 

Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 

Let  babes  and  women  wad  the  dead." 

Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 

Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call, 

The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 

Resounded  tlu-ough  the  fimeral  hall. 

With  vu-gin  step,  and  basliful  hand, 

While  from  the  waUs  the  attendant  band 

She  held  the  'kerchief's  snowy  band ; 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried  hand ; 

The  gallant  bridegroom  by  her  side, 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Beheld  lus  prize  with  victor's  pride, 

Glanced  from  the  mom-ner's  sunken  eye, 

And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 

As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear 

Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  force ; 

XXL 

Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their  course. 

Who  meets  thnm  at  the  churthyard  gatr"! 

• 

Tlie  messenger  of  fear  and  fate  1 

XIX. 

Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  hes, 

Benl'^di  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 

And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 

It  glanced  like  Ughtning  up  Strath-Ire.* 

All  drii3|)ing  from  the  recent  flood. 

O'er  dale  and  hiU  the  sunuiions  flew, 

Panting  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood. 

Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew ; 

Tlie  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

The  tear  that  gather'd  in  liis  eye 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  wora 

He  left  the  nioimtair.  breeze  to  dry ; 

"  The  muster-place  is  Laririck  mead ; 

Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roU, 

Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  1" 

Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll,'' 

And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand,* 

That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green, 

Just  liuk'd  to  liis  by  holy  band, 

The  chapel  of  St.  Bride  was  seen. 

For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 

Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 

And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose. 

But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge  ; 

And  promised  rapture  m  the  close. 

Thougli  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

Though  recl'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 

The  bridegi-fiom  from  the  phghted  bride  \ 

He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar ; 

0  fatal  doom ! — it  must !  it  must ! 

His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore, 

Clan- Alpine's  cause,  her  chieftain's  trust. 

His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 

Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay ; 

And  stay  liis  footing  in  the  tide. 

Stretch  to  the  race — away !  away  1 

Hi  stmnbled  twice — the  foR,m  splash' d  high, 

With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by ; 

XXII. 

And  had  he  fall'n, — forever  there. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 

Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir ! 

And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride. 

But  still,  as  if  m  parting  Ufe, 

Until  he  saw  the  startuig  tear 

Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife, 

Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer  • 

See  Appendix,  Note  2  N. 

Graced  the  dark  strath  with  evienua  ^.ma  " 

Md. — "  S9('  ic/iere  a  ste-ep  and  wooded  knoll 

'  MS. — "  And  most  he  then  exchaiu;e  the  haiul  ' 
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Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look, 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook, 
Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  heath 
'WTiere  Lubnaig's  lake  suppUes  the  TeitL 
— Wliat  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ? 
Tlie  sickening  pang  of  liope  deferr'd, 
J^nd  memory,  with  a  torturing  train* 
Uf  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mbigled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  marti.d  fame ; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers, 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning, 
And  hope  from  weU-fought  field  returning. 
With  war's  red  honors  on  liis  crest, 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 
Stxmg  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and 

brae, 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 
Wliile  liigh  resolve,  and  feeUng  strong, 
Burst  into  volvmtary  song. 

XXIII. 

Song. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken"  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread, 

f'ar,  far,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  ])laid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  1 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 
I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now' 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Ntirman  know ; 
WTien  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  Uke  bended  bo.v, 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  frauglit, 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary 
And  if  return'd  from  conquer'd  *"oe8, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  , 

>  Mi3. — "  And  memory  orongnt  me  torturing  tiaic 
or  all  his  morning  visions  vain  ; 
But  mingled  with  imjintience  came 
The  manly  love  of  martial  fame." 

•  Bracken. — Fern. 

•  MS. — "  I  may  not,  dare  not,  image  now." 
MS.-  ''  A  time  wi'l  come  for  love  and  faith. 

For  ihonl  \  thy  bridegroom  yield  his  breath, 


XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 

Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze,* 

Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 

Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along, 

Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow, 

And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below; 

Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 

As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war.* 

Tlie  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 

The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Voil, 

Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  source 

Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampv  course ; 

Thence  southward  turn'd  its  ranid  road 

Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broaci. 

Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 

A  portion  in  Clan- Alpine's  name. 

From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 

Could  hardly  buckle  on  liis  brand. 

To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 

Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 

Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 

Muster'd  its  httle  horde  of  men, 

That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 

In  highland  dales  their  streams  unite, 

Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 

A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong, 

TUl  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 

By  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood ; 

Each  train'd  to  arms  since  life  began,  * 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan, 

No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 

No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command.' 

XXV. 
That  summer  morn  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Beuvenue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heatn 
To  view  the  fi'ontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce  ; 
Still  lay  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 
In  Retlnorli  courts  no  horsemen  wait, 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 
Nor  sc!ire(]  the  herons  from  Loch  Ccn; 
AU  seem'd  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 
Tlie  Chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye. 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 
Tliis  western  frontier  scaim'd  with  cai'e  ?— 
In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft, 

'Twill  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  death, 
The  boa.sied  right  to  thee,  Mary  " 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  2  O. 

t  "The  eager  fiilelity  with  which  this  fatal  signal  is  bunttf 
on  and  obeyed,  is  represented  with  great  spirit  and  felicity."— 

JlFrRKT. 

1  See  Apiiendix,  Note  2  P 
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A  fail   though  cruel,  pledge  ■was  left ; 
For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true; 
That  morning  from  the  isle  withdre'W, 
And  in  a  deep  sequester'd  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  celL 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 
Has  Coir-nan- Uriskin  been  sung;' 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave, 
And  call'd  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat, 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
^t8  trench  had  staid  fidl  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Benvenue's  gray  summit  wild, 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 
And  form'd  the  rugged  silvan  grot." 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
UrJess  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break. 
With  dasliing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incesssmt  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  spnmg. 
In  such  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  young ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a  space  tneir  safety  there. 
Gray  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort, 
And  satyis'  hold  their  silvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 

biow  eve,  with  western  shadows  long, 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 

1  See  Appendu,  Note  2  Q.. 

'  "  After  lamiing  on  the  skirts  of  Benverme,  we  reach  the 
(ire  (or  more  properly  the  cove)  of  the  goblins,  by  a  ateep  and 
Barrow  defile  of  a  lew  hundred  yards  in  length.  It  is  a  deep 
Bircular  am[ihitheatre  of  at  least  600  yards  of  extent  in  its 
npper  diameter,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  base,  hem- 
med in  all  round  by  steep  and  towering  rocks,  and  rendered 
impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  close  covert  of  luxu- 
riant trees.  On  the  south  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  pre- 
aipiloas  shoulder  nf  Banvenue,  to  the  lieigUt  of  at  least  500 
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When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 

Repass'd  the  heights  of  Benvenue. 

Above  the  GoblLn-cave  they  go. 

Through  the  wild^pass  of  Beal-nam-bo  :* 

The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 

To  launch  the  sliallop  from  the  shore. 

For  cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 

To  view  the  passes  of  A  chray. 

And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 

'iet  lags  the  chief  in  m\ising  mind, 

Unwonted  sight,  his  men  beliind. 

A  single  page,  to  bear  hiS  sword. 

Alone  attended  on  his  li  rd  ;° 

Tlie  rest  their  way  tlu-ough  thickets  break, 

And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  ?ight, 

To  view  them  from  the  neighboring  height 

By  the  low-levell'd  sunbeams  light  I 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 

Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man. 

As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen. 

By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float, 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 

That  well  became  such  mountain-strand 

XXVIII. 

Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  stiU 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  turn'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom, 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar,* 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more  ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love ! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghcet* 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  liis  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fiindly  strains  his  anxious  ear, 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  treeji. 
But  hark !  what  mingles  in  the  strain ' 

feet ;  towards  the  east,  the  rock  appears  at  some  former  penoa 
to  have  tumbled  down,  strewing  the  whole  course  of  its  fall 
with  immense  fragments,  which  now  serve  only  to  give  sheltei 
to  foxes,  wild-cats,  and  badgers." — Dr.  Graham. 

s  The  Urisk,  or  Highland  satyr.     See  Note  on  the  previous 
Canto. 

See  Appendix,  Note  2  R.  "Ibid.  Note  S3 

6  MS. — "  To  drown  his  grief  in  war's  wild  roar. 
Nor  think  o\'  looe  and  Ellen  moiw  " 
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It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-Bane, 

And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way, 

That  wakes  its  measure  slow  an  i  high, 

Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  hght. 

Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 

The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height, 

Vhat  melting  voice  attends  the  strings  ? 

Wliere  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below,' 

"^is  Ellen,  or  an  angel  sings. 

Clan- Alpine's  men  in  martial  she  w. 

XXIX. 

XXXI. 

JQvmn  to  tf)c  VivQln. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made, 

Ave  Maria !  maiden  mild  1 

Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  6tr»y'd  ' 

Tiisten  to  a  maiden's  prayer  I 

But  most  with  mantles  folded  round, 

Thou  canst  hear  though  fi-om  the  wild, 

Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 

Scarce  to  be  known  by  cm-ious  eye, 

Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  revUed — 

So  weU  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 

Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child ! 

Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade, 

Ave  Maria  ! 

Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made. 

Like  glow-worm  twinkling  througli  the  shade 

Ave  Maria  1  undefiled  ! 

But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share* 

Tliey  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume. 

Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 

Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 

The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air" 

Tlirice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  feU 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled ; 

Tlu-ee  times  return'd  the  martial  yell ; 

Then,  Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain. 

Motlier,  hst  a  suppliant  cliild ! 

And  Silence  claini'd  her  evening  reign. 

Ave  Maria  I 
ive  Maria !  stainless  styled ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  tliis  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

(?Iljc  ^aii'Q^  of  tlje  Cake 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 

We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  giudance  reconciled ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer, 

CANTO  FODKTH. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  1 

2ri)c  ^ropjjccj. 

Ave  Maria  1 

I, 

XXX. 

"  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  feai  8 

Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 

The  rose  is  swe«?V3st  wash'd  with  morning  dew. 

As  list'ning  stUl,  Clan- Alpine's  lord 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 

Stood  leaning  on  liis  heavy  sword. 

0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears. 

Until  the  page,  with  h'omble  sign. 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 

Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 

Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  yeais !' 

Yher>.  while  his  plaid  he  i  ound  him  cast, 

Tims  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Aniiandave, 

« It  lb  tht  last  time— 'tis  the  last," 

What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vemiachar's  Voft* 

He  mutter'd  thrice, — "■  the  last  time  e'er 

wave. 

That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hearl" 

It  was  a  goading  thouglit — his  stride 

II. 

Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side 

Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 

Sullen  he  flung  him  in  tlie  boat, 

Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongua 

And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot. 

AU  wliile  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  spray, 

They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay, 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

•  MS. — "'  The  flinty  coach  my  tire  must  ihii<«.* 

'  MS. — "  Where  broad  extending  far  below 

Murter'd  Clan-Alpine's  martial  show.'' 

«  MS.-  "  The  irnrVj  *•  otto't  noxiout  tii." 

*  MS.—"  And  rapture  dearest  when  obscured  oi  fcan 

• 
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For  on  a  pass  't-vrixt  lake  and  wood. 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war.' 

A  ^vakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  buU  thev  slew." 

Hark !  on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung, 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

MALISE. 

"  Stand,  or  thou  diest ! — What,  Malisj  ? — soon 

"  Ah !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew ! 

Art  thou  return'd  from  Braes  of  Doune. 

The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 

Fy  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know, 

W  hen  swept  our  merry -men  Gallaugad.* 

Thou  bring" St  us  tidings  of  the  foe." 

His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark, 

(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  liied  on, 

His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark 

On  distant  scout  hac'  Malise  gone.) 

So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 

'  ^\  Lere   sleeps  the   Cliiel  ? '    the   henchman 

Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 

said. — 

And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 

"  Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade ; 

Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 

To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide." — 

But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road, 

Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side, 

And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikemen's  goad. 

And  stu-r'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow — 

And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Row, 

'  Up,  up,  Glentarkin !  rouse  thee,  ho  I 

A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow."— 

We  sefik  the  Chieftain ;  on  the  track, 

Keep  eao'le  watch  till  I  come  back." 

V. 

NOEMAN. 

III. 

"  That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 

They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside, 

"  Wliat  of  the  foeman  f'  Norman  said. — 

Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  tos.i 

*'  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far ; 

Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 

Tliis  certain, — that  a  band  of  war 

Of  that  huge  cliif,  whose  ample  verge 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune. 

Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe.* 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune  ; 

Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink. 

King  James,  the  wliile,  with  princely  powers, 

Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink. 

Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Rocking  beneath  then-  headlong  sway, 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray. 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 

Inxired  to  bide  such  bitter  bout, 

The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream.    - 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out ; 

Nor  distant  rests  the  Chief; — but  hush! 

But,  Norman,  how  wUt  thou  provide 

See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?" 

The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 

"  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 

To  gaze  upon  our  sliunbering  bands. 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 

That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter'd  host  ? 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak, 

Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge, 

That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,' 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge, 

His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?" 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, 

• 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 

MALISE. 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  ?" — 

— "  Peace  !  peace  !  to  other  than  to  me, 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 

IV. 

But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 

"  'Tis  weU  advised — the  Chieftain's  plan' 

Clan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid. 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  liis  clan. 

Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or  hell, 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 

Apart  fi-om  all  his  followers  true  ?" 

The  Cliieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now, 

"  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 

Together  they  descend  the  brow." 

Brian  an  augury  liath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

VI. 

Unless  hi  dread  extremity. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord 

The  Taghau-ra  caU'd  ;  by  which,  afar, 

The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word : — 

MS      "  'Tis  well  advised — a  prudent  plan. 

a  See  Appendix,  Note  2  T.                 s  Ibid.  Note  2  U 

Worthy  the  father  of  his  clan." 

«  Ibii.  Note  2  V.                                  »  Ibid.  Note  2  W 
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"  Roderick !  it  is  a  fearful  strife, 

"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidmgs  those  ! 

For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life, 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 

When  move  they  on  ?" — "  To-morrow's  noonP 

Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 

Will  see  tliem  here  for  battle  boune." — • 

"UHiose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance, 

"  Then  slmU  it  see  a  meeting  stern ! — 

Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lance, — 

But,  for  the  place — say,  couldst  thou  learn 

Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl' d. 

Naught  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 

Ths  au'tain  of  the  future  world. 

Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb, 

The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. 

My  sunken  pulse,  my  eyeballs  dim. 

Thou  cnuldst  not  ?— Well !  Clan-Alpme's  men 

Mv  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn, — 

Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen  ; 

This  fca-  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne  ! — 

Within  Loch  Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 

The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 

AU  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight, 

An  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch  ; 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire, 

No  mortal  man, — save  he,  who,  bred 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  su-e — 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Lover  for  maid  beloved  ! — But  why — 

Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 

Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear  I 

At  length  the  fatal  answer  came. 

A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear  ? 

In  characters  of  living  flame ! 

No  !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroU, 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 

But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 

Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life,' 

The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 

That  party  conquers  in  the  strife  I" — ' 

'Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. — ' 

Each  to  his  post ! — all  know  their  charge." 

VII. 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance. 

"  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care  ! 

Tlie  broadswords  gleam,  the  baimers  dance 

Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 

Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 

Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood, 

— I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 

But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 

Self-offer'd  to  tlie  auspicious  blow : 

IX. 

A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  morn, — 

VV  here  is  the  Douglas  ? — he  is  gone  ; 

No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 

And  EUen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 

My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth, 

Fast  by  the  cave,  and  raakes,her  moan ; 

To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south  ; 

"WTiile  vainly  Allans  words  of  cheer 

Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide,' 

Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear. — 

Has  cliarge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 

"  He  will  return — Dear  lady,  trust ! — 

Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 

With  joy  return  ; — he  will — he  must. 

He  light  on  those  shall  bring  Mm  down.* 

Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afar. 

— But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show  1 

Some  refuge  from  impending  war. 

Maliee !  what  tidings  of  the  foe  ?" — 

When  e'en  Clan- Alpine's  rugged  swarra 

Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 

VIII. 

I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  hght, 

"  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Floating  the  live-long  yesternight, 

Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 

Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth® 

r  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 

By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." — 

I  mark'd  at  nmrn  how  close  they  ride, 

>  MS.—"  Which  foremost  spills  a  foeman's  life." 

'  MS.—"  'Tis  stubborn  as  his  Hiirhlnnd  targe." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  X. 

*  MS.—"  Thick  as  the  flashes  darted  forth 

•  MS.-  -"  The  clansman,  vainly  deem'd  his  guide." 

By  morrice-dancers  of  tlie  north  ; 
1             *  J 

•  MS.—"  He  light  on  those  shall  stab  him  down." 

And  saw  at  mom  their]  ^7^' "•>«• 
t  little  fleet, 

MS  — "  '  When  move  they  on  V     '  I'"','""  J  at  noon 

Close  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side 

'  To-day    S 

f-'ince  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 

'  ris  said  will  see  them  march  from  Donne.' 

Upon  their  native  mountain  side. 

.  -..                     1           makes  j 

'  Tomorrow  then                 [  meetmg  stem.'  " 

'Tis  fit  that  Douglas  should  provida 

sees    S 

For  his  dear  child  some  safe  abode. 

«"•?  battle  Affune— ready  for  hatlle 

And  soon  he  comes  to  point  the  road.' 

• 
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Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side, 
Like  wild-ducks  couching  m  the  fen, 
When  stoops  tlie  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
Tlie  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  f — 

X. 

ELLEN. 

*  No,  Allan,  no !  Pretext  so  kind' 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave, 
The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  liis  eye 
Drown  d  not  his  purpose  fix'd  on  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak, 
Can  image  liis ;  e'en  as  the  lake. 
Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke,' 
Reflects  tlie  invulnerable  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 
He  deems  liimself  the  cause  of  strife. 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Turn'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream 
Of  Malcolm  Graeme,  in  fetters  bound. 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Think'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  J 
Oh  no !  'twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too— 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  truew; 
In  dangiir  both,  and  in  our  cause  ! 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  gi^en, 
'  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven !' 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kenneth's  fane, 
If  eve  return  hhii  U(jt  again, 
A-ui  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known  ? 
Alas !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 
Buys  his  friend's  safety  with  liis  own ;  — 
He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done. 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  liis  son !' — 

XL 

"Nay,  lovely  Ellen! — dearest,  nayl 

If  aught  should  his  return  delay. 

He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 

As  iitting  place  to  meet  again. 

Be  sure  he's  safe ;  and  for  the  Graeme, — 

Heaven's  blessing  on  liis  gallant  name  ! — 

My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true, 

Nor  bfide  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 

When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 

MS  -  "  No,  Allan,  ao  !   His  words  so  kind 
Were  but  jiretexta  my  fears  to  blind. 
When  in  such  solemn  tone,  and  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave." 

MS         ^t^MI  disturb'd  by  slightest  shock, 
Reflects  the  adamantine  rock." 


Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle. 
And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  woe 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear  ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cl'eer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ' 
111  luck  still  hamits  a  fairy  gr'  t. 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  knt  r — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe, 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer."— 

ELLEN. 

"  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear, 
But  camiot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art, 
But  distant  far  was  EUen's  heart 

XIL 

ALICE   BRAND. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood. 

When  the  mavis^  and  merle^  are  singing, 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hoimds  are 
in  cry. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"  0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright 
And  'twas  all  for  thiue  eyes  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive. 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed, 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"  And  for  vest  of  paU,  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak   must  sheer  from  the  slaughtef'ci 
deer. 

To  keep  the  cold  away." — 

"  0  Richard !  if  my  brother  died^ 

'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried, 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance.* 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Y. 

•1  Thrush.  5  Blackbird. 

6  MS. — "  'Twas  but  a  midnight  chance  ; 

For  blindfold  was  the  battle  plied. 
And  fortane  held  the  lance  " 
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"  If  jiiiU  ai.d  vair  no  more  I  wear, 

"  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 

'Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer."— 

As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  gray, 

As  gay  the  I'orest-greea 

"  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood  I 

It  cleaves  imto  his  hand. 

"  Ajid,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard. 

The  stain  of  tliiue  own  kindly  blood, 

And  lost  thy  native  land. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 

XIII. 

"  And  if  ther  b's  blood  on  Richard's  band. 

33allaB  rontinueti. 

>    A  spotless  hind  is  mine. 

'lis  merry,  'tis  merry,  iii  good  greenwood. 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing ; 

"  And  I  conjure  thee.  Demon  elf, 

On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side. 

By  Hun  whom  Demons  fear. 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ?" — 

U  p  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 

Who  wou'd  within  the  liill, — ' 

XV. 

/  'ke  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  church. 

33aUat)  contfnued. 

His  voice  was  ghostly  slirill. 

"'Tis  merry,  'tis  meriy,  in  Fan-y-land, 

When  fairy  buds  are  singing. 

•'  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak. 

When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch'* 

Our  moonlight  cu-cle's  screen?" 

side, 

Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing: 

Beloved  of  om-  Elfin  Queen  ?' 

Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

"  And  gayly  shuies  the  Fahy-land, — 

The  fairies  fatal  green  ?* 

But  all  is  gUstening  show,* 

Lilie  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

"  Up,  Urga,n,  up !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 

Can  dart  on  ice  antl  snow. 

For  thou  wert  christen'd  man ;' 

For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly. 

"  And  fixdhig,  like  that  varied  gleam, 

For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

Is  our  inconstant  shape. 

Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem, 

"  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  tlie  wither'd  heart. 

And  now  hke  dwarf  and  ape. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  e^'e ; 

Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  hfe  would  part, 

"  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

When  the  Fairy  King  has  power, 

• 

Tliat  1  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 

XIV. 

And,  'twixt  hfe  and  death,  was  snatch'd  away 

3SaIlati  continuclJ. 

To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower.'' 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood, 

Though  the  birds  have  still'd  their  smging ; 

"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Ahce  raise, 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 

Anil  Riciiard  is  fagots  bringing. 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold. 

As  fjiir  a  form  as  thine."                          , 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf, 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  cross'd  him  twic^ 

And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself. 

That  lady  was  so  brave  ; 

"  I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue, 

"  ITiat  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

That  woman,  foid  of  fear, — 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Z. 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  3  A.                •«  Ibfi   Note  1  H. 

'  i48.— "  '^nr  fairy  rinfflet' s  screen." 

6  Ibid.  Note  3  C         »  Ibid   Note  3  D.         '  Ibid  Note  3  B 
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The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold, 

Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  1 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear.2 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 

Merry  it  Is  iii  good  greenwood, 

In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangero'is  track 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 

And  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 

Bat  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  gray, 

The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on ! — 

When  aU  the  bells  were  ringing. 

One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all — 

Yes,  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

XVI. 

Thou,  whose  hght  foUy  beai-s  the  blame, 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  Ihy  shame  1 

A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade 

But  first — my  father  is  a  man 

His  maitial  step,  liis  stately  mien. 

Outlaw'd  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 

His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln-green, 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 

His  eagle  glance,  remembnmce  claims — 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 

'Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight,  'tis  James  Fitz- James. 

StiU  wouldst  thou  speak  ? — then  hear  the  ti  atli 

Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth, — 

Then,  starting,  scarce  suppress'd  a  scream : 

If  yet  he  is ! — exposed  for  me 

"  0  stranger  !  in  such  hom-  of  fear. 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?" — 

Tliou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

"  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be. 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart  I" 

That  bids  me  look  ag;un  on  thee  ? 

By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 

XVIII. 

Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide, 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne, 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain ; 

The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain, 

"  The  happy  path ! — what !  said  he  naught 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 

Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  he ; 

Of  guai-ded  pass  ?"— "  No,  by  my  faith  1 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 

Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." — 

Though  mantled  m  her  cheek  the  blood, 

"  0  haste  thee,  AlUm,  to  the  kern. 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

— Yonder  his  tai'tans  I  discern  ; 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 

Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 

As  death  had  seal'd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  1 — 

And  she  sat  soiTowiug  on  his  tomb 

What  prompted  thee,  imhappy  man  ? 

Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 

The  mejmest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 

He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side. 

Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here." — 

As  brother  woidd  a  sister  guide. — 

"0  !  httle  know'st  thou  Rodeiick's  heart  1 

XYIL 

Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 

"  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be, 

0  haste  thee,  imd  from  Allan  lea^'n. 

Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 

If  thou  mayst  trust  yon  wily  kern  " 

Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath, 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 

When  love  or  honor's  weigh'd  with  death. 

Tlie  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade. 

Tli'in  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made ; 

And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  biou^ 

I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wikl, 

He  paused,  and  turn'd,  and  came  again, 

"WTiere  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled; 

By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 

XIX. 

Fi  -Ta  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 

"  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word ! — 

Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ;' 

It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  swoid 

They  be;u'  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 

Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 

rU  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower. 

This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave,' 

I'U  guard  thee  hke  a  tender  flower" 

And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 

"  0  hush,  Sir  Knight,  'twere  female  art, 

To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 

To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 

The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 

MS. — "  By  Cambusmore  my  horses  wait. 

3  MS. — '•  Tills  rirg  of  gold  the  moaarch  gavB 

•  MS  —     Was  id/  y  foiiU  thy  praise  to  iiear." 
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Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord, 

But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 

Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  sliield, 

His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 

What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand, 

Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 

Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  is  tliine  ;' 

Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay  ;" 

Tius  signet  sliall  secure  thy  way ; 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be, 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 

Paused—  kiss'd  her  hand — and  then  was  gone. 

Tlie  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 

So  hastily  Fitz- James  shot  past. 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wendmg  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mf>mitain  brown, 

Across  the  stream  they  took  then-  way. 

That  joins  Loch  Katrine  to  Acliray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  stUl, 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill ; 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high — 
"  Murdoch  !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ?" — 
He  stammer'd  forth — "  I  shout  to  scare* 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  raven's  prey, 
His  own  brave  steed : — "  Ah !  gallant  gray ! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosach's  dell. — 
Murdoch,  move  first — but  silently  ; 
Wliistle  c/v  whoo]),  and  thou  slialt  die  1" 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard, 

XXL 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo  !  a  wasted  female  form, 
BUghted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm, 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wdd  array,* 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way, 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye, 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  Irow  was  wreath'd  with  g:iudy  broom; 
With  (gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  wliich  the  eagles  fling 

MS. — "  PiTniil  tliis  hand — the  ring  is  tliine." 
MS. — "  '  Heck  tliou  llic  King,  ami  on  thy  knee 

Put  forth  tliy  suit,  wli;ite'er  it  l)e. 

As  ransom  ol  Ills  jiledge  to  me  : 

My  name  ahrt  this  shall  make  thy  way.' 

He  put  the  little  signet  on." 

MB  — "  He  stammer'd  fortli  confused  reply  • 

'  S'axon,  I 

,   ,■    v-       ,  .    I  1  shouleil  liul  to  scare 

'  Bir  Kmghi,  i 


To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sougnt, 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat. 
Tlie  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  slu-iek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wUdly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sufig — 
She  sung ! — the  voice,  in  better  time, 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  roughen'd,  still 
Rmig  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

XXIL 
So  nfl. 
They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray. 

They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wrung— 
I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 

I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 
But  were  I  now  where  Allan'  glides. 
Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 
So  sweetly  would  I  rest  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day  1 

'Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  nie  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  morn  they  said, 

And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  there. 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile 

That  drown'd  in  blood  the  morning  smile ! 

And  woe  betide  tlie  fauy  dream  1 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXIIL 

"  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  J 

She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way, 

And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray. 

As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing. 

By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." — 

"  'Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 

"  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid,* 

Ta'en  on  the  morn  she  was  a  bride. 

When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan-side. 

The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 

And  felt  oiu"  Chief's  unconquer'd  bladis. 

I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large. 

But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge  — 

Hence,  brain-sick  fool !" — He  raised  liis  bow  :— 

"  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow. 

Von  raven  from  his  dainty  fare.'  " 
*  MS. — •'  VVrapp'd  in  a  tatter'd  mantle  gray." 
6  The   .Hl/rni    and    JJevim   are   two  beautiful   streams,  tn« 
latter    celehratpd    in    the     poetry    of    Burns,    which    descend 
from    the  liills  of  Perthshire  into  the  great  cai-«e  or  plain  ol 
Stirling. 

e  MS. — "  '  A  Saxon  horn,  a  crazy  main — 

'Tis  Blanche  of  Devau,'  Murdoch  said.  ' 
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ril  pitch  thee  from  the  cliiF  as  far 

A.8  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar !" 

"  Thanks,  champiou,  thanks :"  the  Maniac  cried, 

And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 

"  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare,' 

To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  air  ? 

I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom," 

To  break  iiis  fall,  one  downy  plume  1 

No ! — deep  amid  disjointed  stones, 

Tlie  wolves  shall  batten  on  liis  bones, 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 

By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid, 

"Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 

Meet  signal  fur  their  revelry." — 

XXIV. 

Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still  1" — 
"  O  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  wUL — 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been, 
But  stdl  it  loves  the  Liucoln-gi-een ; 
And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  mistrung, 
StUl,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 

For  0  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true,' 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away  1 
flis  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue, 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  Lowland  lay  I 

'  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  .  .  . 
But  thou  art  wise  and  guessest  well" 
Tlien,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  tm-n'd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o"er  the  glen. 

XXV. 

*  The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes  are  set, 

Evpr  sing  merrily,  merrily  ; 
Y^  i  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet, 

Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

*  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 
Bearing  its  branches  sturdily ; 

MS. — "  With  thee  these  pennons  will  I  share, 

Then  seeK  my  true  lOve  through  the  air.' 
'  MS. — "  But  I'll  not  lend  tb-at  savage  groom, 
To  break  hu  fall,  one  downy  plume! 
Deep,  deep  'mid  yon  disjointed  stones. 
The  wolf  shall  batten  on  his  bones." 
MS. — "  Sweet  William  was  a  woodman  true, 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away  ! 
His  coat  was  of  the  forest  hue. 

And  sweet  he  sung  the  Lowland  lay." 

*  Hav  ig  ten  branches  on  his  antlers. 

*  '•  Ko  machinery  can  be  conceived  more  clumsy  for  effecting 
;Sie  ilelif  .ranoe  of  a  distressed  hero,  than  the  introduction  of  a 
ead  wf  iar.  who,  without  knowing  or  caring  about  the  wan- 
*w»t    ^  \TT.i   him  A?/  f>  A-O'ijT,  to  take  care  of  the  ambush  that 


Hs  came  stately  down  the  glen, 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe, 

She  was  bleeding  deathfully ; 
She  warn'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

0,  so  faithfully,  faithfuUy  1 

"  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed, 

Ever  sing  warily,  wan'ily ; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed — 

Himters  watch  so  narrowly."* 

XXVL 

Fitz-James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd, 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost  ■ 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought, 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought  - 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 
But  Uon  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
"  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die !" 
Forth  at  fuU  speed  the  Clansman  flew,* 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James's  crest, 
And  thrill'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast.-   - 
Miu-doch  of  Alpine  !  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need  1 
"With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  beliind  1 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death — the  prize  is  hfe  ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor : 
Them  couldst  thou  reach  ! — it  may  not 

be—' 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  iliou  ne'er  shalt  see, 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  1 
— Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust. 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pme  to  dust ; 
"With   foot   and   htmd   Fitz-James   must 

strain. 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fall'n,  with  falcon  eye,* 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 

was  set  for  him.  The  maniacs  of  poetry  have  indied  hsu  « 
prescriptive  right  to  be  musical,  since  the  days  of  Opb«]i> 
downwards  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  rash  extension  of  this  privjlspi 
to  make  them  sing  good  sense,  and  to  make  sensible  people  M 
guided  by  them." — Jeffrey. 

6  MS. — "  Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  went; 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  bent, 
Halted — and  back  an  arrow  sent  " 

'  MS. "  It  may  not  be— 

The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee, 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see  I 
Resistless  as  the  lightning's  flame, 
The  thrust  betwixt  his  shoulder  came." 
8  MS. — "  Then  o'er  him  hung,  with  falcon  eye, 
And  grimly  smiled  tc  see  hie  die  " 
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Then  slower  wended  back  his  way, 

"  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth '  I  swear, 

Where  the  pooi  maiden  blee(img:  lay. 

No  other  favor  wiU  I  wear, 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

XXVII. 

In  the  best  blooel  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 

She  sate  beneath  the  bu-chen-tree, 

— But  hai-k  I  what  means  yon  faint  hallo  J 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 

Tlie  chase  is  up, — but  they  shall  know 

She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft, 

The  stag  at  bay  's  a  dangerous  foe." 

And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  laugh'd ; 

Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way 

Her  wi-euth  of  br(>om  and  feathers  gray, 

Tliiough  copse  and  cliifs  Fitz-Jajues  mu^.  s*»»j 

Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

Aud  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track, 

The  Knight  to  stanch  the  hfe-stream  tried, — 

By  stream  and  precipice  turn'd  back. 

"  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  !"'  she  cried. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length, 

"  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength, 

Of  reason's  power  than  years  before  ; 

He  couch' d  him  hi  a  tliicket  boar, 

For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 

And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er : — 

My  pbrensied  visions  fade  away. 

"  Of  aU  my  rash  adventures  past. 

A  helpless  injm-ed  wretch  I  die,' 

This  frantic  freak  must  prove  the  last ! 

And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye. 

Who  e'er  so  mad.  but  might  have  guess'd. 

That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  born. — 

That  all  tills  Highland  hornet's  nest 

Seest  thou  tins  tress  '1 — 0  !  still  I've  worn 

W(juld  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 

This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair. 

As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ?  — 

Thiough  danger,  phreiisy,  and  despair  1 

Like  bloodhoimds  now  they  search  me  out,— 

It  once  was  briglit  and  clear  iw  tliiue, 

Hark,  to  the  wliistle  and  the  shout  !— 

But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its  shine. 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  slired. 

I  only  fall  upon  the  foe: 

Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head — 

I'll  couch  me  here  tiU  evening  gray, 

My  brain  would  tui-n ! — but  it  sh;dl  wave" 

Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way." 

Lake  plumage  on  thy  hehuet  brave. 

TiU  sun  and  wuid  shall  bleach  the  stain, 

XXIX. 

And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  agiun. — 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowlv  down. 

I  waver  still. — 0  God  !  more  bright 

The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown. 

Let  reason  beam  her  partmg  liglit ! — 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  deU, 

0 !  by  thy  knighthood's  houor'd  sign. 

The  fox  is  hetird  upon  the  fell ; 

And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 

Enough  remains  of  glunmeruig  hght 

■Wlien  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man. 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 

Who  boasts  him  Cliief  of  Alpme's  Clan, 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

■With  tartan's  broad  and  sliadowy  plume, 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom, 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake, 

Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong. 

He  cUmbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake  j 

And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong ! 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 

They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell . . . 

'  Temper 'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

Avoid  the  pavh    . .  0  God !  .  . .  farewell," 

But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

XXVIII. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 

Famish'd  and  cliill'd,  thitmgh  ways  unknown 

Fast  pour'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims, 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey 'd  on  ; 

And  now  with  mingled  grief  and  ire, 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  pomt  he  turn'd, 

He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expii-e. 

A  watch-tire  close  before  him  burn'd. 

"Gud,  ui  my  need,  be  my  rehef,' 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Cliief!" 

XXX. 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear,* 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair; 

Bask'd,  in  Ids  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

The  mingled  briud  in  blood  he  dyed. 

Aud  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand, — 

And  placed  it  on  liis  bomiet-side : 

"  Tliy  name  and  pmrpose  !  Saxon,  stand  1"— 

•  Mi^  — '■  A  guiltless  injured  wretch  I  die." 

As  I  wreak  this  on  Roderick  Dhu  " 

•  MS  — '   Rut  no«    my  cliaiiipion,— it  sliall  wave." 

*  MS. — "  By  the  decaying  rt;inii'  was  laid 

'  M'<  —  "  God,  in  D  y  need,  to  me  tie  true, 

A  wurrior  in  his  lli;;lilaiid  iilaiil.' 
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"  A  stranger ." — "  What  dost  thou  require  ?" — 

"  Rest  and  a  guide,  aud  food  and  fire. 

My  hfe's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost." — 

*  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?"— "  No."— 

"  Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe  V — 

■'  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band' 

He  brings  to  aid  his  mm'derous  hand.'* — 

"  Bold  words  1 — but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim, 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 

Ere  hoimd  we  shp,  or  bow  we  bend, 

Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when, 

The  jirowliug  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain?" 

Thus  treacherous  scouts, — yet  sure  they  he, 

Who  say  thou  earnest  a  secret  spy  1" 

"  They  do,  by  heaven ! — Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 

And  let  me  but  tiU  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest." — 

"  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  Knight" — 

"  Then,  by  these  tokens  mayst  thou  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." — 

"  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  aud  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 

XXXI. 

He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer, 
The  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer  ;' 
Dry  fuel  on  the  tire  he  laid, 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  iiis  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  farther  speech  address' d. 
"  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  born,  a  kinsman  true  : 
Each  word  against  his  honor  spoke 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke  ; 
Yet  more, — upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 
^  mighty  augury  is  laid. 
It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 
Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne  ; 
It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 
Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand : 
But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 
Will  I  d  -'pai't  o-om  honor's  laws  ; 
To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame. 
And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 
Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 
In  vain  he  never  must  require. 
Then  rest  thee  here  till  da  wn  of  day  ; 
Myself  wiU  guide  thee  on  the  way, 
O'er  stock  and  stone,  thi-ough  watch  aud  ward, 

MS. — "  I  dare  1  to  hiir  am'  al'  th -•  p  at  arm 

He  brings  to  aid  hio  niTd'.«iao  arm." 

riee  Appendix,  Note  3  V. 

d«e  Apieudix,  Note  3  O. 


Till  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard, 
As  far  as  CoUantogle's  ford 
From  thence  thy  warrant  is  ihy  sword."- 
"  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  1" — 
"  Well,  rest  thee ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 
With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side, 
Lay  peaceful  down,  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  mitil  the  dawning  beam' 
I'mpleel  the  mountain  and  the  stream 


^t  lab^  of  tl)£  £akr 
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<ri)e  Cotniat 
I. 
Pair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light. 

When  first,  by  the  bewUder'd  pilgrim  spied, 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide. 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain-side ; — 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far 
Givhig  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pritle, 
■    Sliuie  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's  bright  star, 
Tlirough  all  tlie  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  th« 
brow  of  War 

II. 

That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen, 
Was  twmkling  through  the  hazy  screen, 
"V\lien,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by, 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal, 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meaL 
That  o'er,  the  Gael"  aroimd  him  tkrew 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path  ! — they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  wmdings  of  the  Forth  and  TeitL, 

♦  MS. — "  And  slept  nntil  the  dawning  streak 

Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  lake." 
6  MS. — "  And  lights  the  Tearful  way  along  it*  sida." 
^  The  Scottish  Highlander  calls  hiuiself  Oael,  or  Oaa    SM 
terms  the  l.uwlanders,  Sassenach,  or  Saxoos. 
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And  all  the  vales  beneath  that  lie, 
Till  StirUng's  turrets  melt  in  sky  ; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gain'd  not  the  length  of  horseman's  lance. 
'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  tlu-ough, 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear, 
It  riyals  all  but  Beautj's  tear. 

IIL 

At  length  they  came  where,  stern  and  steep,* 

The  MU  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 

Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows, 

There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 

Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on, 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  tlireatening  stone ; 

An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 

With  hardihood  against  a  host. 

The  rugged  mountam's  scanty  cloak 

Was  dwarfish  slirubs  of  birch  and  oak,' 

With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between,  * 

Anil  patches  bright  of  bracken  green, 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high, 

It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 

But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still, 

Dank  osiers  frmged  the  swamp  and  hiU ; 

And  oft  both  path  and  hiU  were  torn. 

Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne. 

And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 

Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 

Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 

And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  cause 

He  sought  these  wilds  ?  traversed  by  few, 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 
"  Brave  Gael,  my  pass  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side  ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid.' 
When  here,  but  tlu-ee  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slmnbering  on  yon  hiU  ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afai', 
'or  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
rpjj  said,  at  least,  my  momitain  guide, 
rpv  y'  deep,  percliance,  the  villain  lied." — 


„q ,,  »  ,ngth  they  paced  the  moantain's  side, 

A    J  w  beneath  the  waters  wide." 
And 

ed  mountain  3  stunted  screen 

h  \  "*'"''"  '  with  cliffs  between. 
"  -    cause    5 


•  MS  -  '  The  rn; 

Was  dwan' 


"  Yet  why  a  second  v  cnture  try  ?" — 
"  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why ! — 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause; 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 
Slight  cause  wUl  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  fkr  and  wide, — •* 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray'd, 
The  merry  glance  of  motmtain  maid : 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." — 

V. 

"  Thy  secret  keep,  I  tirge  thee  not ; — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 
Say,  lieard  ye  naught  of  Lowland  war, 
Ag£unst  Clan- Alpine,  raised  by  Mar  ?" 
— "  No,  by  my  word ; — of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mouut;iuieer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." — * 
"  Free  be  they  flung ! — for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung  '.—as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpme's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  shice  you  came. 
Bewilder  d  in  the  mountain  game, 
WTience  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich- Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  ?" — 
"  Warrior,  but  yester-morn,  I  knew 
Naught  of  thy  Cliieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  n^an. 
The  cliief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight, 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight : 
Yet  tills  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." 

VI 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  fool, 
Dark  lower'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowL 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade 
Heard'st  thou  that  sharaefid  word  and  blo^ 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  I 
What  reck'd  the  Cliieftahi  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given. 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." — 


•  MS. — "  I  dream'd  not  now  to  draw  my  blade." 

.  MS.-"  My  errant  footsteps  (fa,andwiU 

A  kniglit  s  bold  wandejings  ) 
■  MS. — "  Thy  secret  keep,  I  ask  it  not." 
'  MS. — "  Which  else  in  hall  had  peaceful  hung." 
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"  Still  was  it  outrage  ; — yet,  'tis  true, 

Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 

N'ot  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due ; 

Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhii." — 

WliLe  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 

Hela  borro-w'd  truncheon  of  command,' 

vm 

Thf    young    King,   meVd    in    Stirling 

Answer'd  Fitz-James, — "  And,  if  I  sought, 

tower, 

Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought ' 

Waa  stranger  to  respect  and  powor. 

"What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaiil  ? 

Bui  then,  thj  Chieftain's  robber  life  ! — 

My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?" — 

VVinining  meau  prey  by  causeless  strife, 

"  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due  : 

Wrenching  from  ruin'd  Lowland  swain 

Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true. — 

His  herds  and  harvests  rear'd  in  vain. — 

I  seek  my  hoimd,  or  falcon  stray' d. 

Metliinks  a  soul,  like  tliine,  should  scorn 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid, — 

The  -spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go: 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

VII. 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 

The  Gael  beheld  him  gi-im  the  while^ 

Hadst  thou,  unlieard,  been  doom'd  to  die. 

And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile, — 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury."— 

■•  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high. 

"  Well,  let  it  pass ;  nor  will  I  now 

I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye, 

Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 

Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 

Extended  in  succession  gay. 

Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride  : 

With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between : — 

Twice  have  T  sought  Clan- Alpine's  glen 

Tliese  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale. 

In  peace  ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 

Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 

I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 

The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower. 

Where  dwell  we  now !    See,  rudely  swell 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour, 

Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

Ask  we  tliis  savage  hill  we  tread. 

This  rebel  Claieftain  and  his  band !"— ' 

For  fatten'd  steer  or  household  baead ; 

Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 

LX. 

.And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 

"  Have,  then,  thy  wish !" — he  whistled  shrill 

To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 

And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 

Belong  the  target  and  claymore  ! 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 

[  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew.* 

Your    own    good    blades    must   win    the 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 

rest.' 

Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 

Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

Ihink'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 

To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 

From  .shingles  gray  their  lances  start, 

And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 

Tlie  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart, 

Ay,  by  my  soul ! — "While  on  yon  plain 

Tlie  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

The  Saxon  rears  one  sb-jck  of  grain ; 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 

While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life' 

But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, — 

To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife 

The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 

That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 

Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share.' 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  m«m. 

Where  Uve  the  mountaui  Chiefs  who  hold, 

As  if  the  yawning  lull  to  heaven 

rhat  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 

A  subterranean  host  had  given." 

See  Appendix,  Note  3  H.                        2  Jbid.  Note  3  I. 

That  whistle  mann'd  the  lonely  glen 

MS.—"  This  dark  Sir  Roderick  )      d  h'    b     d  " 

With  full  five  hundred  armed  men." 

Tliis  savage  Chieftain     ( 

'  The  Monthly  reviewer  says — "  We  now  come  to  the  chtf- 

MS. — "  From  copse  to  copse  the  signal  flew. 

d'auvre  of  Walter  Scott, — a  scene  of  more  vigor,  nature,  anj 

Instant,  through  copse  and  crags,  arose." 

animation,  than  any  other  in  all  his  poetry."     Another  anonym 

MS. —    The  bracken  bush  shoots  forth  the  dart." 

mous  critic  of  the  poem  is  not  afraid  to  quote,  with  referen&n 

MS. —     ^nd  each  lone  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

to  the  effect  of  this  passage,  the  sublime  language  of  the  Pro- 

r^ ptaided  warrioi  arm'd  for  sf'fe. 

phet  Ezekie!  ■ — ' '  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Propbesy  unto  tt« 
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Watfhing  fbeir  leader's  beck  and  will,' 

AU  silent  Ihere  they  stood,  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags,  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  ail  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 

Wilh  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side, 

Tlien  fix"d  hia  eye  and  sable  brow 

FuU  on  Fitz-James — "  Hnw  say'st  thou  now  ? 

These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxon, — I  am  Roderick  Dhu !" 

X. 

Fitz-James  was  brave : — Though  to  his  heart 

The  Ufe-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start, 

He  'nann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Return'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare. 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before  : — 

"  Come  one,  come  all !  tliis  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I."" 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  liis  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stern  joy  wliich  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  tlieir  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — tlien  waved  liis  hand : 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 

Each  warrior  vanisli'd  wliere  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heatli  or  wood ; 

Simk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  seemed  as  if  their  mother  Earth 

Had  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air, 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  liill-side, 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide  : 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back, 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack, — 

wind,  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind.  Thus  saith 
he  Iiord  God  ;  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and 
■reathe  npon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied 
tf  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
!?«]  anil  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceedin;  great  army." 
•I  h»T  xjtxvii.  V.  9,  11). 
1  MS. — "  All  silent,  too,  tliey  stood,  and  still. 

Watching  their  leader's  heck  and  will, 
While  forward  step  and  weapon  show 
They  long  to  rush  upon  the  foe. 
Like  the  loose  crags,  whose  tottering  mass 
Hnng  threatening  o'er  the  hollow  pass." 
'  Davi  J  de  .-trathbogie  E.arl  of  Athole,  when  abont  to  en- 
fn^e  Sir  Andrew  Moray  at  the  battle  of  Kilblene,  in  133.5,  in 
vhich  ht  was  slain,  made  an  apostrophe  of  the  same  kind  : — 
"  — At  a  little  path  was  there 
All  samen  thr>y  assemblci^  were 
K  in  ir  the  path  was  Earl  Davy 


The  next,  all  unreflected,  shont 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XI. 

Fitz-James  look'd  round — yet  scarce  believe*! 

The  witness  that  his  sight  received; 

Such  apparition  well  might  seem 

Delusion  of  a  di'eadful  dream. 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed, 

And  to  his  look  the  Chief  repUed : 

"  Fear  naught — nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 

But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 

Thou  art  my  guest ; — I  pledged  my  word 

As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford  : 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 

For  aid  against  one  vahant  hand,' 

Tliough  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 

Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael.* 

So  move  we  on ; — I  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu.'" 

They  moved  : — I  said  Fitz-James  was  brave^ 

As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive ; 

Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 

Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood. 

As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 

Tliat  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through. 

Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 

With  lances,  that,  to  take  liis  life, 

Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide, 

So  late  dishonor'd  and  defied. 

Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 

The  vanish'd  guariiians  of  the  groimd, 

And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep. 

Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep,* 

And' in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 

The  signal  wliistle  heard  again. 

Nor  breathed  he  fre»  till  far  behind 

The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 

Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 

Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 


And  to  a  great  stone  that  lay  by 
He  said  By  God  his  face,  we  twa 
The  flight  on  us  shall  samen*  ta." 
5  MS. — "  For  aid  against  one  brave  man's  hand,  ' 
4  "  This  scene  is  excellently  described.     The  frj  nknnr  ua: 
higli-souled  courage  of  the  two  warriors, — the  reliance  whloM 
the  Lowlandcr  places  on  the  worl  of  the  Hiehlander  to  gaida 
him   safely  on   his  way  the   next   morning,  although   he   hu 
sjioken  threatening  and  violent  words  against  Roderick,  whose 
kinsman  the  mountaineer  professes  himself  to  be, — these  cir- 
cumstances are  all  admirably  imagined  and  related." — MoiUkl^ 
Review. 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  K. 

"  MS. — "  And  still,  from  copse  and  hep*he'  boab 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broaaswot^  rosh." 

•  At  thp  «im?  timp  or  top^etner. 

Note  in  tkt  Author' I  MS.  not  afixtd  to  amiformf  cdUton  n/'  (/>« 
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Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 
Tc  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XII. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 

And  reacli'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore, 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks, 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines,' 

Vljere  Rome,  the  Empre.s  of  the  world. 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd.^ 

Aid  here  his  course  the  Cliieftain  staid, 

Tlirew  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 

And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said : — 

"  Bold  Saxon !  to  his  promise  just, 

Vich- Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  rutliless  man, 

Tliis  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward, 

Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  Chieftahi's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel 

See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  Uke  thyself,  with  single  brand :' 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 

XIII. 
The  Saxon  paused : — "  I  ne'er  delay'd. 
When  foeraan  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 
Nay,  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vow'd  thy  death : 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 
And  my  deep  debt  for  hfe  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  : 
Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Arc.  there  no  means  ?" — "  No,  Stranger,  none  ! 
And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
Tlie  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead; 
'  Wlio  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.'" — ■ 
"  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
'Thf-  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, — 
Ther?  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stifF. 
riins  Fatt  has  solved  her  prophecy, 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  fFames,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go, 

'  M?  -  •"  On  Boehastle  the  martial  lines  " 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  3  L.  s  ibid.  Note  3  M. 

*  MS. — "  In  lightning  flasli'd  the  Chief's  dark  eye." 
e  MS  — "  He  stoops  not,  he,  to  James  nor  Fate." 

'  "  The  two  principal  figures  are  contra-sted  with  uncommon 
W(C'ty.  Fllz  Janie-i.  who  more  nearly  resembles  the  French 
'-*  'nrv  tne  Fonrth     i  sn   the  Scottish   Jaincs  V.,  is  gay    amor- 


Wbea,  if  thou  wUt  be  stUl  his  fbe, 
Or  if  ihe  King  shall  not  agree 
To  gi  ant  thee  grace  and  favor  free, 
I  plight  mine  honor,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand. 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick's  oty^— 
"  Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high, 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate  !* 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate  : — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  change 
ily  thought,  and  hold  thy  valor  Ught 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  coui-teous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 
''  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword ; 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  ihe  best  blond  that  warms  thy  vein. 
No^-,  truce,  farewell !  and,  ruth,  begone  !- 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
Proud  Chief  I  can  courtesy  be  shown ; 
Tliough  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem, 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou  wilt — 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt." —       . 
Then  each  at  once  liis  falchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed.' 

XV. 

ni  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,' 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside  ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  hie  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward, 

ous,  fickle,  intrepid,  impetuons,  affectionate,  coarteons,  graa» 
ful,  and  dignified.  Roderick  is  gloomy,  vindictive,  arrosant 
undaunted,  bnt  constant  in  his  affections,  and  true  to  his  ec 
gagements ;  and  the  whole  passage  in  which  these  personagei 
are  placed  in  opposition,  from  their  first  meeting  to  their  fina' 
conflict,  is  conceived  and  written  with  a  sublimity  which  aai 
been  rarely  equalled." — Quart.er/y  Rr.vir.v) ,  ISIU 
'  See  A.DDendi.\,  Note  3  N 
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To  tlirust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard  ; 

Unwovmded  from  the  dreadful  close, 

While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far, 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose.' 

The  Gael  niaintain'd  unequal  war.' 

ITiree  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 

XVIL 

Ajid  thrice  the  Saxon  blatle  drank  blood  •, 

He  falter'd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 

No  stitted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 

Redeem'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife  ;* 

The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 

Next  on  his  foe  liis  look  he  cast. 

Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  di'ain, 

Wliose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last ; 

And  sbower'd  liis  blows  like  wLutry  rain; 

Li  Roderick's  gore  he  dipt  the  braid, — 

\ud,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roof, 

"  Fo<ir  Blanche  I  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid 

Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof. 

Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 

The  foe,  invuhierable  still, 

The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valor  give." 

Foil'd  liis  wild  rage  by  steady  skill; 

With  that  he  blew  a  bugle-note. 

Till,  at  ad\  antage  ta'en,  his  brand 

Undid  the  collar  from  liis  throat, 

Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  liis  hand. 

Unbomieted,  and  by  the  wave 

And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 

Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 

Brpught  the  proud  Chieftain  to  liis  knee.' 

Then  faint  aftir  are  heard  the  feet' 

Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 

XVI. 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

"  Now^  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 

Four  moiuited  squires  in  Lincoln -green; 

The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade  !" — 

Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead, 

"  Thy  tlireats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  ! 

By  looseii'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die.'"* 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 

— Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 

And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  horse, — 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 

With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot — 

Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 

— "  Exclaim  not,  gallants !  question  not. — 

Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung  ;* 

You,  Herbert  and  Luflfness,  alight. 

Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  woiuid. 

And  buid  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 

And  lock'd  his  arms  liis  foeman  round. — 

Let  tlie  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 

fs^ow,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  tliine  own  ! 

We  destined  for  a  feirer  freight. 

No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirhiig  straight 

Tliat  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel, 

I  will  before  at  better  speed. 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! 

To  seek  fresli  horse  and  fitting  weed. 

They  tug,  they  strain  !  down,  down  tliey  go. 

Tlie  sun  rides  high ; — I  must  be  boime, 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 

To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon; 

The  Cliieftain's  gripe  liis  throat  corapress'd. 

But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. — 

His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 

De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 
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Fvum  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 

"  Stand,  Bayard,  stand  !"— the  steed  oliey'd 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright  ' — 

With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 

— But  hate  and  fury  ill  sui)j)lied 

And  glancing  eye  and  quivering  ear, 

The  stream  of  hfe'a  exhausted  tide. 

As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 

i\iid  all  toe  late  the  advantage  came. 

No  foot  Fitz-Jamos  in  stu-rup  staid. 

lo  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game  ; 

No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 

For.  while  tl  e  dagger  gleam'd  on  high. 

But  wreathed  his  left  hand  in  the  mane 

Hcel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  an<l  eye. 

And  lightly  botmdcid  from  the  plain. 

Diiwn  came  the  blow  !  bnt  in  the  heath 

Turu'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 

Tiie  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steeL 

The  stru£?£;ling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 

The  fainting  Chief's  rela.xing  grasp  ; 

The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 

M9. — "  Not  Roderick  tluis,  though  stronger  far. 

M?. — "  Panting  and  breathless  on  the  sands, 

More  tall,  and  more  inured  to  war." 

But  all  nnwounded,  now  he  stands." 

This  cooplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

«  MS. — "  Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  deadly  sir.  f»  i 

See  App««dix,  Note  3  O. 

Next  on  his  foe  liis  look  he  }    ''^'''' 

MS  — "  •  Yield  they  alone  who  fear  to  die.' 

'  ihreyr. 

Lilte  mountain-eat  who  guards  her  yonng, 

Whose  everv  breath  appear'd  his  laat." 

Full  at  Fitz-Janies'i  throat  he  s[ming." 

'  M^'. — "  Faint  and  alar  are  heard  ihj  f>»«    ' 
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Th  >n  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launch' d,  along  the  plam  they  g'o. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through, 
And  up  Carhonie's  hiU  they  flew ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick' d  the  Knight, 
His  merry -men  follow'd  as  they  might. 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride, 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide  ; 
ToiTy  and  Lendiick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Doune,' 
They  sink  ia  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire,' 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre ; 
They  mark  just  glaifce  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 
They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltermg  sides, 
Dark  Forth !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground, 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right-hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig-Forth  I' 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Gray  StirUng,  with  her  towers  and  town, 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX.. 
As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain' d* 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reiu'd  ; 
A  signal  to  tus  squire  he  flmig. 
Who  instant  to  liis  stirrup  sprung :—  - 
"  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  grfiy, 
Wlio  townward  holds  the  rocky  way. 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 
Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain-side  ?' 
Know'st  thou  from   whence  he  cornea  or 

whom  'i" — 
"  No,  by  my  word  ; — a  burly  groom 
He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." — 
"  Out,  out,  De  Vaux  1  can  fear  supply, 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 
Afi.'i ,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew, 
'il.at  stately  form  and  step  I  knew ; 
Lik(  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen, 
Tread.^  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 
'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle  !• 
The  yiicle  of  the  banish'd  Eaid. 

»  The  mi  b  of  Doune  Castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
SarlB  oi  Mfinteith,  now  the  property  of  ll>e  Earl  of  Moray,  are 
Ktrsted  at  tlie  coiifluenoe  of  the  Ardoch  and  the  Teith. 
*  MS. — "  Blair-Drummond  saw  their  hoofs  of  fire." 
'  It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  the  Poet  marks  the  progress 
of  the  King  by  naming  in  succession  places  familiar  and  dear 
to  his  own  early  recollections — Blair-Drummond,  the  seat  of 
the  Homes  of  Kaimes  ;  Kier,  that  of  the  principal  family  of 
Jie  name  of  Stirling  ;  Ochtertyre,  that  of  John  Ramsay,  the 
Well-known    antiquary,    and   correspondent   of    Burns;    and 
IVaiglorth,  that  of  the  Callenden  of  Craigforth,  almost  under 
2lt 


Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe  : 

The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard ; 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 

Then  right-hand  wheel'd  their  steeds,  and  straip-hl 

They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate, 
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The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 

From  Cambus-Kenneth"s  abbey  gray, 

Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf, 

Held  sad  commimion  with  himself:-— 

"  Yes !  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame ; 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Grasme, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengance  of  the  royal  steel. 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 

The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  given, 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven ;— 

— Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear ! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear, 

How  excellent !  but  that  is  by. 

And  now  my  busmess  is — to  die.  0 

— Ye  towers !  within  whose  circuit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled  ; 

And  thou,  0  sad  and  fatal  mound  !^ 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand, — 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom  I 

— But  liark !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  §teeple  reel  ? 

And  see !  upon  the  crowded  street, 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet  1 

Baimer  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drimi. 

And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array, 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day.' 

James  will  be  there  ;  he  loves  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeomen  bends  his  bow, 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  liis  foe. 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  car-'er, 

The  liigh-born  tilter  shivers  spear 

I'll  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 

And  play  my  prize ; — King  James  shall  mark 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  filnrk, 

the  walls  of  Stirling  C-istle  ; — all  hosfijtable  roofs,  under  whiea 
he  had  spent  many  of  his  /onnger  days. — Ed. 
4  MS.—"  As  up  the  steepy  pain  they  strain'd." 
6  A'S. — "  With  which  lie  gains  the  mountain-side." 
6  The    Edinburgh     Reviewer    remarks    on  "  thit  unhappj 
couplet,  where  the  King  himself  is  in  such  distress  for  a  rhyme 
as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  obscurest  saints  in  the 
calendar."     The  reading  of  the  MS.  is— 

"  'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  my  word. 
The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  Lord." 
See  Appendix,  Note  3  P  «  IWd.  NotalO 
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W  hose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days, 

Friar  Tuck  with  quarterstaflf  and  cowl. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

Old  Scathelocke  with  his  surly  scowl. 

Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 

XXI. 

Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John ; 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung. 

Then-  bugles  challenge  aU  that  will, 

The  qiaiverinj  drawbridge  rock'd  and  rung, 

In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 

Ajid  echo'd  loud  the  flinty  street 

The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might, — 

Beneath  the  coursers'  clattermg  feet, 

His  first  shaft  center'd  ui  the  white. 

&.S  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 

And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again, 

Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went,' 

His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 

WMle  all  along  the  crowded  way 

From  the  King's  hand  must  DougHs  taka 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 

A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake  ; 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low 

Fondly  he  watch' d,  with  watery  eye,* 

To  liis  white  jennet's  saddle-bow. 

Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy, — 

Dofiing  liis  cap  to  city  dame, 

No  kind  emotion  made  Aply  1 

Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame. 

Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight, 

And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain, — 

The  monai-ch  gave  the  arrow  bright. 

He  dio«e  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

Gravel}  he  greets  each  city  sire. 

•   XXIII. 

Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 

Now,  clear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand. 

Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 

The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 

Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 

Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 

And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes, 

"  Long  Uve  the  Commons'  King,  King  James  I" 

Nor  call'd  in  vain ;  for  Douglas  came. 

Behmd  the  King  throng'd  peer  and  knight. 

— For  Ufe  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame  ; 

And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 

Scarce  better  Jolm  of  AUoa's  fare. 

Whose  fiery  steeds  Ul  brook'd  the  stay 

Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear 

Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 

Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  Kinff 

— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 

To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring,' 

Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stern ; 

WhUe  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 

There  nobles  mourn'd  their  pride  restrain'd,* 

As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 

And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdain'd ; 

Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan. 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd 

Were  <  ach  ii-om  home  a  banish'd  man, 

Indignant  then  he  turn'd  In'm  where 

There  thouglit  upon  tlieir  own  gray  tower, 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 

Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power. 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  p.art 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown, 

Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 
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And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark ; — 

Their  checker'd  bands  the  joyous  rout. 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park, 

There  morricers,  with  beU  at  heel. 

The  gray-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past, 

And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel  ;* 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

But  chief^  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Bold  Robin  Hood*  and  all  his  band, — 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modern  day.* 

1  MS.—"  King  Jamet  and  all  his  nobles  went .  . 

8  The  MS.  adds  :— 

Ever  the  King  was  bending  low 

"  With  awkward  stride  there  city  groom  ' 

To  his  white  jennet's  eaddle-bow, 

Would  part  of  fabled  knight  assume." 

Doffing  his  cap  to  burgher  dame. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  R. 

Who  smiling  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame." 

•  MS. — "  Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye, 

MS. — "  Nobles  who  mourn'd  their  power  restrain'd, 

For  answering  glance  of  sympathy,— 

And  the  poor  burgher's  joys  disdain'd  ; 

But  no  emotion  made  reply  1 

Dark  chief,  who,  hostage  for  his  clan, 

Indifferent  as  to  unhnown        ^ 

Cold  as  to  uvknoicn  yeoman  \      ^     ' 

Vfaafrom  his  home  a  banish'd  man, 

Who  thought  upon  his  own  gray  tower,- 

The  king  gave  forth  the  arrow  bright 

The  waving  woods,  hig  feudal  bower. 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  3  S. 

And  deem'd  A/m.sc// a  shameful  part 

1  Ibid.  Note  3  T. 

or  pageant  that  he  cursed  in  heart." 

"  MS.—"  Of  mortal  strength  in  modern  dav. 
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XXIV. 
The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  King,  -with  look  unmojed,  bestoVd 
A  purse  well  fill'd  with  pieces  broad.' 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud, 
And  tlu-ew  the  gold  among  the  crowd,' 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan, 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man  ; 
Till  -  hispers  rose  among  the  throng, 
Tha*  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong ; 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head. 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread, 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son. 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand' 
Was  exiled  from  liis  native  land. 
The  women  praised  liis  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm  ;* 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd, 
Tdl  murmur  rose  to  clamors  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 
With  Douglas  held  comm"nion  kind, 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind ;° 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase, 
Once  held  his  side  the  honor'd  place, 
Beght  his  board,  and,  in  the  field, 
Found  safety  underneath  his  sliield ; 
For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown, 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  1 
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The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favorite  greyhomids  should  puU  down, 
That  venison  free,  and  Bordeaux  wine. 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra, — whom  from  Douglas'  side 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide, 
The  fleetest  hoimd  in  all  the  North, — 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
Bhe  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way, 
And  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank, 
And  deep  the  flowing  hfe-blood  drank. 
The  King's  stoui  huntsman  saw  the  sport 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short, 

MS.—  "  A  purse  weigh'd  down  with  pieces  broad." 
MS. — "  Scattered  the  gold  among  the  crowd." 
MS. — "  Ere  James  of  Douglas'  stalwart  hand." 
MS. — "  Though  jDorn  by  many  a  winter  storm." 
MS  — "  Or  call'd  his  statfly  furm  to  mind." 
Ms?  — "  Clamor'd  his  comrades  of  the  train." 


Came  up,  and  with  his  leash  unbovJid, 

In  anger  struck  the  noble  hounds 

— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mrra, 

The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn 

And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 

Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 

But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  ored. 

To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 

And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck 

In  maiden  glee  with  garlands  deck ; 

They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  nanje 

Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 

In  darken'd  brow  and  flasliing  eye ; 

As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride : 

Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more. 

The  groom  Ues  senseless  in  his  gore. 

Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 

Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steel 

XXVL 
Then  clamor'd  loud  the  royal  train," 
And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 
But  stem  the  Baron's  warning — "  Back !' 
Back,  on  yoiu-  lives,  ye  menial  pack ! 
Beware  the  Douglas. — Yes  1  behold. 
King  James  1  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old. 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  willing  victim,  now  attends. 
Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends." — 
"  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 
Presumptuous  Lord !"  the  monarch  said ; 
"  Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  clan, 
Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man. 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
My  woman-mercy  would  not  know . 
But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook* 
Injurious  blow,  and  haughty  look? — 
What  ho !  the  Captain  of  our  Guard . 
Give  the  offender  iitting  ward. — 
Break  off  the  sports !" — for  timiult  rose. 
And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 
"  Break  off  the  sports !"  he  said,  and  frowu'd 
"  And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  groijid." 

XXVIL 
Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr!d  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd. 
Repell'd  by  thi-eats  and  insult  loud ;' 

7  MS. — "  But  stem  the  warrior's  warning — '  Back  !    ' 

8  MS. — "  But  in  my  court,  injurious  blow, 

And  boarded  thus,  and  thus  out-dared  ' 
What  ho  !  the  Captain  of  our  Guard  I" 

»  MS.—"  Their  threats  repell'd  by  insult  loud 
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To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak. 

Bless'd  him  who  staid  the  civil  strife ; 

The  timorous  fly,  the  women  sliiiek ; 

And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 

With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar, 

The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy, 

The  hardier  urge  tumultuous'  war. 

Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire, 

At  once  roimd  Douglas  darkly  sweep 

To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire : 

The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep. 

Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved; 

And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep ; 

As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved, 

THiile  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 

With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head, 

The  rabble  with  disorder'd  roar. 

The  Douglas  up  the  hUl  he  led. 

"With  grief  t)ie  noble  Douglas  saw 

And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge. 

The  Commons  rise  against  the  law, 

With  sighs  resign'd  his  honor'd  charge. 

And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, — 

"  Sir  John  of  Hyndford !  'twas  my  blade 

XXX. 

That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid ; 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart. 

For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 

With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart, 

A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 

Through  Stirling  streets  to  load  his  train. 

XXVIII. 

"  0  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 

"  Hear,  gentle  friends !  ere  yet  for  me, 

This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool  ? 

Te  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  the  loud  acclaim. 

My  hfe,  my  honor,  and  my  caxise, 

With  wliich  they  shout  the  Douglas'  name 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 

With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  tliroai 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

Strain'd  for  King  James  then-  morning  note ; 

The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire  ? 

With  Uke  acclaim  they  haU'd  the  day 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong. 

When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway ; 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 

And  like  acchiim  would  Douglas  greet, 

My  sense  of  pubUc  weal  so  low. 

If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat. 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe, 

Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind, 

Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain ! 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  ? 

Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream," 

Oh  no !  BeUeve,  in  yonder  tower 

And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour. 

Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread, 

And  fierce  as  Phrensy's  fever  d  blood. 

For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red ; 

Thou  many-headed  monster  thing,'-* 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun, 

0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king ! 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son; 

•For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 

XXXI. 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires ; 

"  But  soft !  what  messenger  of  speed 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws, 

Spurs  liitlierward  his  panting  steed  ? 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 

I  guess  liis  cognizance  afar — 

0  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 

Wliat  from  om'  cousin,  Jolin  of  Mar  ?"— 

And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still !" 

"  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  botmd 

Witliin  the  safe  and  guarded  ground : 

XXIX. 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown, — 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  simk  again' 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne, — 

In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 

The  outlaw'd  Chieftam,  Roderick  Dim. 

With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 

Has  s-ammon'd  liis  rebellious  crew ; 

For  blessings  on  liis  generf>us  heaci 

'Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 

Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 

These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 

And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  tliis  mom,  from  Doime, 

Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 

To  break  then-  muster  march'd,  and  soon 

•  MS. — "The  crowd's  wild  fury  ebb'il  amain 

Which  would  increa.se  his  evil.     He  that  depenas 

In  tears,  as  tempests  sink  in  rain." 

Upon  your  favors,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Han"  ye  1     Trtirt  T4 

•  MS.—"  Vain  as  the  sick  man's  idle  dream." 

' 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind  : 

• '•  VVlio  .lesorves  greatness, 

And  call  him  noble,  tl't  was  now  your  hate, 

Ueoervea  your  hale  ;   and  your  attectioiis  are 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland." 

A  uck  man's  amifliie,  ivbo  desires  most  thai 
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Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 

^t  £abg  of  tl)€  Cake. 

But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought, 

rill  for  such  danger  he  provide, 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride." — ' 
XXXII. 

CANTO  SIXTH 

2[i)e  eSuarU^^liOom 

"  Thou  warn'st  me  I  have  tlone  amiss, — 

I  should  have  earUer  look'd  to  tliis : 

L 

I  lost  it  in  this  busthng  day. 

The  sun,  awakemng,  through  the  smoky  aii 

—  RetT  \ce  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance, 

Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 

Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 

The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance  ; 

Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 

Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance 

We  do  forbid  the  intended  war : 

Scarmg  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 

Roderick,  this  morn,  in  single  fight. 

Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance. 

Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight ; 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen. 

And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 

And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  nt 

Subciitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 

men. 

Tlie  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 

Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host, 

What  various  scenes,  and,  0  !  what  scenes  of  woe, 

Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 

Are  witness'd  by  that  red  and  strugghng  beam 

For  their  Chief's  crimes,  avenging  steel. 

The  fever'd  patient,  from  liis  pallet  low. 

Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco :  fly  !" 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  it  stream 

He  turn'd  his  steed, — "  My  liege,  I  hie, — • 

The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jaU, 

I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 

The   love-lorn   wretch   starts    from   tormenting 

The  tiu-f  the  flying  com-ser  spurn' d. 

dream; 

And  to  his  towers  the  King  returu'd. 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 

Trims   her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  Lis 

XXXIII. 

feeble  wail. 

ni  with  King  James's  mood  that  day 

Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay  ; 

11. 

Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng, 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 

And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 

With  soldier-step  and  weapon-clang. 

Nor  less  upon  the  sadden' d  town 

While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 

The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 

Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 

The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 

Tlirough  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd,* 

Of  rumor'd  feuds  and  mountain  war. 

The  sxmbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard. 

Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 

And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 

All  up  in  arms : — the  Douglas  too. 

Deaden'd  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 

They  mourn'd  him  pent  witliin  the  hold, 

In  comfortless  alliance  shone* 

"  Where   stout   Earl    WiUiam   was   of 

The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd  stone, 

old"—' 

And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 

And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid. 

Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar, 

And  iinger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

Ail  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 

Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 

And  fever'd  with  the  stern  debauch ; 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 

For  the  oak  table's  massive  board. 

At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd; 

Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'ertlirown. 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore  ; 

Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 

At  noon  thd  deadly  fray  begun. 

Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench ; 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Some  labor'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench ; 

Thus  giddy  rumor  shook  the  town. 

Some,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  hanof 

rill  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 

O'er  the  huge  chknney's  dying  brands, 

I  MS. — '  On  distant  chase  you  will  not  ride." 

s  MS. — "  Through  blacken'd  arch  and  casement  bairM." 

*  MS. — "  The  lights  in  strange  alliance  shone 

'  Wtaljben  by  JameR  II.  in  Stirling  Castle. 

Bineath  the  arch  of  blacken'd  stonn  " 
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While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung, 
At  eve'-y  step  their  harness  ruug. 

III. 
Tliese  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 
like  tenants  of  a  feudid  lord, 
Jfor  owu'd  the  patriai-chal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name ; 
Adventurers  they,  from  fai"  who  roved. 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved.' 
There  the  Italian's  clouded  face, 
fhe  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace ; 
The  moimtain-loving  Switzer  there 
More  freely  breathed  in  mountain-air : 
The  Fleming  there  despised  tiie  soU 
That  paid  so  dl  the  laborer's  toil ; 
Their  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  name ; 
And  merry  Eugland's  exiles  came, 
To  share,  with  LLl-conceal'd  disdain, 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  ia  arms,  well  train'd  to  wield 
The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  sliield; 
In  camps  Ucentious,  wild,  and  bold  ; 
In  pillage- fierce  and  uncontroU'd  ; 
And  now,  by  holytide  anil  feast, 
From  rules  of  disciphne  released. 

IV. 
They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Lock  Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their  words, 
Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords  ; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  grt)auing  near, 
\\Tiose  mangled  hmbs,  and  bodies  gored, 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 
Though,  neighboring  to  the  Court  of  Guard, 
Theh  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard  ; 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke, 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  ! — " 
At  length  up  started  John  of  Brent, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  (jr  fear, 
[u  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer, 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  3  U. 

'  Ma. — "  Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  jest, 

And  rude  oaths  vented  by  the  rest." 

s  Bacchanalian  interjection,  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 

'  "  The  greatest  blemish  in  the  poem,  is  the  ribaldry  and 
\.ll  vulgarity  which  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  soldiery  in 
ine  ;; '"in  I -room.  Mr.  Scott  has  condescended  to  write  a  song 
V)r  them,  which  will  be  read  with  pain,  we  are  persuaded, 
^en  by  his  warmest  admirers  ;  and  his  whole  genius,  and 
f  ven  his  power  of  versifieation,  .seems  to  desert  him  when  he 
ittempts  to  repeat  their  conversation.  Here  is  some  of  the 
itutf  which  has  dropped,  in  this  inauspicious  attempt,  from 
he  pen  of  one  of  the  first  of  poets  of  his  age  or  country,"  &c. 
kc. — JKrrRKY. 


In  host  a  hardy  mutineer, 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew, 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  ctit  short, 

And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport, 

And  shouted  loud,  "  Renew  the  bowl  1 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 

Lake  brethrea  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

V. 

SolTJier's  Sonfl. 
Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 

bowl, 
That   there's   wrath  *nd  despair    in   the  joUy 

black-jack. 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack ; 
Yet  whoop,  Barnaby  !  off  with  thy  Uquor, 
Drink  upsees'  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicax  I 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 
Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly 
And  Apiillyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  blaci 

eye  ; 
Yet  whoop.  Jack  !  kiss  Gillian  the  quickiT, 
TiU  she  bloom  Lk§  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  1 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch, 
Wlio  infringe   the   domains  of  our    good  Mothci 

Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys !  off  with  your  liquor, 
Sweet  Marjorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  >'icar.- 

VI. 

The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without. 
Staid  hi  mid-roar  tjie  merry  shout. 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went, — 
"  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And, — beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  ! 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 


"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  said  to  be  inferior,  as  a  poem,  u 
Walter  Scott's  former  productions,  but  really  one  hamiL 
knows  how  to  examin*  such  compositions  as  poem?  All 
that  one  can  look  for  is  to  find  beautiful  passages  in  them, 
and  1  own  that  there  are  some  parts  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
which  please  me  more  than  any  thing  in  Walter  Scott's  foi» 
mer  poems.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  and  is  cer 
tainly  a  very  skilful  painter.  The  meeting  between  Douglaf 
and  his  daughter,  the  King  descending  from  Stirling  Castle  to 
assist  at  the  festival  of  the  townsmen  (though  borrowed  in  a 
considerable  degree  from  Dryden's  Prilnmon  and  Jlrcitc),  and 
the  guard-room  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  canto,  all  show 
e.\traordinary  powers  of  description.  If  he  wrote  less  anC 
more  carefully,  he  would  be  a  very  considerable  poet." — 8u 
Samitkl  RoMiLi.Y,  [Oct.  18J0.1— A,i/e,  vol.  ii   p.  349. 
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Bertram,  a  Ileming,  gray  and  scarr'd, 

Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led, 

Was  entering  now  the  Com-t  of  Guard, 

And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 

A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid, 

Not  from  the  vahant,  or  the  strong, 

AH  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid. 

Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong."-—* 

Who  backw^ard  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 

Answer'd  De  Breut,  most  forward  still 

Of  the  itose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 

In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, — 

"  Wliat  news  ?"  they  roai^d. — "  I  only  know, 

"  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd : 

From  noon  till  e^e  we  fought  with  foe, 

And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid  1 

Ae  wilfl  and  as  m>tameable 

An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws. 

A.e  the  rude  moimtains  where  they  dweU ; 

And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 

On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost 

Poor  Rose, — if  Rose  be  hving  now," — * 

Jfor  much  success  can  either  boast." — 

He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 

"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such  spoil 

"  Must  bear  such  age,  I  tliink,  as  thou.—  - 

As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil.* 

Hear  ye,  my  mates  ; — I  go  to  caU 

Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 

The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  haU : 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  1 

There  Ues  my  halberd  on  the  floor ; 

Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land, 

And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o'er, 

The  leader  of  a  juggler  band." — ^ 

To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 

My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart ! — 

VII. 

Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough : 

"  No,  comrade  ; — no  such  fortune  mine. 

Ye  aU  know  John  de  Brent.     Enough." 

After  the  fight  these  sought  our  line, 

That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 

IX. 

And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 

Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  voung — 

Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed, 

(Of  Tullibardine'sTiouse  he  sprung). 

And  brmg  them  hitherward  with  speed. 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight ; 

Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm, 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humor  hght. 

Fcr  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm." — 

And,  though  by  courtesy  controU'd, 

"  Hear  ye  liis  boast  ?"  cried  John  of  Brent, 

Forward  his  speech,  liis  bearing  bold. 

Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 

The  high-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 

"  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 

The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 

And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 

And  dauntless  eye  ; — and  yet,  in  sooth. 

To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 

Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth  ; 

rir  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be. 

But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien. 

Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 

HI  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene, 

Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood  ;' 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange. 

And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood, 

And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 

Old  AUan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 

"  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid  I 

Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife  ; 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

But  Ellen  boldly  stepped  between. 

On  palfrey  wliite,  with  harper  hoar. 

And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen  :— 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 

So,  froi    his  morning  cloud,  appears 

Does  thy  liigh  quest  a  knight  require. 

The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?" — 

The  savage  soldiery,  amazed,* 

Her  daj'k  eye  flasli'd  ; — she  paused  and  eigh'd*" 

As  on  descended  angel  gazed  ; 

"  0  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  ? — 

Evfin  hardy  Brent,  abash'd  and  tamed. 

Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strifia, 

Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

A  suppliant  for  a  father's  hfe. 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 

VIII. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

Bol-lly  she  spoke, — "  Soldiers,  attend ! 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  clauns, 

Mj  father  was  the  soldier's  friend  ; 

Given  by  the  Monarch  to  Fitz-James.'" 

The  MS.  reads  after  this  :— 

s  MS.—"  Bertram  !    *""   i  violence  withstood." 
' such  * 

*  MS. — "  While  the  rude  soldiery,  amazed." 

6  MS.— "Should  Ellen  Douglas  snfl'er  wrong." 

^  MS. — "  '  My  Rose,' — he  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brfv 

'  Poor  Rosi", — if  Rose  be  living  now.'  " 

"  Get  thee  an  ape,  and  then  at  once 
Thou  mayst  renounce  the  warder's  lance, 
And  trudge  through  borough  and  tlirough  land, 
This  leader  of  a  Juggler  band." 

9«e  Apf  endix   Note  .i  V 

'  MS. — "  The  Monarch  gave  to  James  Fitz-Jamm 

[ 
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"  We  Southern  fnen,  of  long  descent ; 

The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took, 

Nor  wot  we  how  a  name — a  word — 

"With  deep  respect  and  aJter'd  look ; 

Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord : 

Ajid  said, — "  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 

Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, — 

And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 

God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 

[n  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 

And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deei , 

Ijady,  in  aught  my  foUy  fail'd. 

More  th;m  to  guide  1>ie  laboring  steer, 

Scon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 

I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 

The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 

Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me ; 

Please  you^  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

XIL 

Tour  best,  for  service  or  array. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 

Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 

But,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 

Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 

A  nd  open  bounty  of  her  race, 

Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Portals  tliey  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 

Through  rugged  vaults,"  where,  loosely  stored 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look, 

Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword. 

Ou  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

And  many  an  liideous  engine  grim, 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  profFer'd  gold  ; — 

For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing'  Umb, 

"  Forgive  a  haughty  EngUsh  heart, 

By  artist  form'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 

And  0  forgot  its  ruder  part ! 

And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share,*    • 

They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch. 

Wliich  in  my  barret-cap  I'll  bear. 

And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch, 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 

Wliile  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roll'd, 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hoid. 

Witli  thanks  —'twas  all  she  could — the  maid 

They  enter'd : — 'twas  a  prison-room 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

Of  stern  secm-ity  and  gloom. 

Yet  not  a  dungeon ;  for  the  day 
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Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way. 

Wlien  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went. 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 

Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : — 

Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor  * 

"  My  lady  safe,  0  let  your  grace 

Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 

Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face  ! 

Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 

His  minstrel  I, — to  share  his  doom 

"  Here,"  said  De  Brent,  "  thou  mayst  remain* 

Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

Till  the  Leech  visit  him  again. 

Tentli  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell, 

Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 

Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 

Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew, 

But  ])rized  its  weal  above  their  own. 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

With  the  Chief's  birth  begins  our  care  ; 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

Oiu-  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head  ; 

Ttach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 

The  wondering  Minstrel  look'd,  and  knew— 

His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dim  ! 

In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep. 

For,  come  from  where  Clan- Alpine  fought, 

We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep, 

They,  erring,  deem'd  the  Chief  he  sought 

Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse — 

A  doleful  tribute  !— o'er  his  hearse. 

XIIL 

Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 

As  the  tall  .ship,  whose  lofty  prore 

It  is  my  right — deny  it  not !" — 

Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more. 

"  Little  we  reck,"  siud  Jolm  of  Brent, 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 

MS. — "  Tlie  silken  pnrsp  shall  serve  for  me, 

'  MS. "  Then  mayst  remam 

And  in  my  !)aiTel-ca|>  sliall  flee." 

And  tlien.  retiring,  bolt  and  chain, 

MS.—"  J.'/K  broad  vaults." 

And  rusty  bar,  lie  driw  again. 

MS  -  '•  Str'tching."          *  MS.—"  Flinty  floor." 

Roused  at  the  sound  "  &o. 
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ajjiid  the  breakers  lies  astrand, — 

So.  ou  ixs  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu ! 

Aud  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  tlirew 

In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 

Lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides, 

That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  beat, 

Yn '.  Ciiimot  heave  her  from  her  seat ; — 

O  I  how  luilike  her  course  at  sea !' 

Or  his  frae  step  on  hill  and  lea  1 — 

Sciou  as  t]i«  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 

"  \\  nat  of  thy  lady  ? — of  my  clan  ? — 

My  mother  ?  —Douglas  ? — tell  me  all ! 

Have  ihey  been  ruhi'd  in  my  fall  ? 

Ah,  yes  !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 

Yet  speak, — speak  boldly, — do  not  fear." — 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 

Was  clioked  with  grief  and  terror  too.) — 

"  Who  fought — who  fled  ? — Old  man,  be  brief} 

Some  might — for  they  had  lost  tlieir  Chief. 

Who  basely  hve  ? — who  bravely  died?" — 

"  O,  cahu  thee.  Chief !"  the  ilinstrel  cried, 

"  Ellen  is  safe."—"  For  tliat,  thank  Heaven  V- 

**  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given ; — 

The  Lady  Margaret,  too,  is  well ; 

And,  for  thy  clan, — ou  field  or  fell, 

Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told,* 

Of  combat  fought  so  true  aud  bold 

Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent, 

Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent." 

XIV. 
The  Chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high, 
Aud  fever's  fire  was  in  iiis  eye  ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Checker'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 
— "  Hark,  Minstrel !  I  have  heard  thee  play, 
With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day, 
In  yon  lone  isle,  .  .  .  again  where  ne'er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear  !  .  ,  . 
That  sthring  air  that  peals  on  high. 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. — 
Strike  it  !^ — and  then  (for  well  thou  canst), 
Free  from  thy  mmstrel-spirit  glanced, 
Wm^  me  the  picture  of  the  fight, 
When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might. 
I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 
Thj  clar^  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears ! 
These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  then, 
FOiT  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men, 
And  my  free  spu-it  bxu-st  away, 
A?  if  it  a.)ar'd  from  battle  fray." 
The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd, — 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid  ; 
But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 


'  MS. — "  Oh  !   how  unlike  her  course  on  main  1 

Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  plain  !" 
MS. —    Sh\n  never  harp  of  minstrel  tell. 


He  wituess'd  from  the  mountain's  height. 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night,* 
Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song. 
And  bore  him  in  career  along ; — 
As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide, 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side, 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 
Drives  downward  swift  as  Ughtning's  beam 

XV. 

aSattle  i,l  aSeal'  an  iiutnt.' 

"  Tlie  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray — 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  1 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

Nor  ripple  on  the  lake, 
Upon  her'eyry  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake  ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  spruiging  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groiuiing  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams, 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  Sim's  retiring  beams  ? 
— I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star,  . 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 
That  up  the  lake  comes  wuiding  far  1 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife, 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array  1  , 

XVL 
"  Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 

Survey'd  the  tangled  ground. 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd. 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stern  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  clash' d,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  ripe  and  drum ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armor's  clac^. 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 


Of  combat  fonght  so  fierce  and  well.' 
8  See  Appenilix,  Note  3  W.        *  The  MS  ba*  tot  UiaTlM 
^  See  Appendix,  Note  3  X. 
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There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 

Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 

Or  wavt!  their  flags  abroad  ; 

Was  brandishing  Ukc  beam  of  light, 

Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seeni'd  to  quake, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 

And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing. 

Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking;  foe, 

They  hmi'd  them  on  the  foe. 

2for  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing. 

I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash, 

Save  when  they  stur'd  the  roe 

As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash. 

The  host  moves,  like  a  deep-sea  w  ive. 

I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang, 

Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave, 

As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang ! 

High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 

But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearwaiM  '•ank 

Tlie  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 

Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank. 

A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 

— '  My  banner-man,  advance  ! 

Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws ; 

I  see,'  he  cried,  'their  column  shal'e. — 

And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause 

Now,  gallants !  for  your  ladies'  s<vke, 

Wliile,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance  !' 

Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout, 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 

XVII. 

Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  ox^^^ 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 

Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 

Clan-Alpiue's  best  are  backward  borne — 

As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 

WTiere,  where  was  Roderick  then  1 

Had  peal'd  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men ! 

T,ike  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear* 

The  archery  appear ;                                  1 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 

For  life  !  for  hfe  1  their  plight  they  ply — 

Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear. 

And  slu-iek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry. 

Vanish'd  the  mouutain-sword. 

And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 

As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep^ 

And  broadswords  flashiog  to  the  sky. 

Receives  her  roaring  lum. 

Are  maddening  ia  the  rear. 

As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Suck  the  wild  wliirlpool  m. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 

So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 

Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 

Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass : 

How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 

The  spearmen's  twiliglit  wootl  ? — 

Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

'  Down,  down,'  cried  Mar, '  your  lances  down ! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  !' — 

XIX. 

Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 

"  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din 

That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

That  deep  and  doubling  pass  witliin. 

At  once  lay  leveU'd  low ; 

— Minstrel,  away,  the  work  of  fate* 

And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 

Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait, 

Tlie  bristhng  ranks  the  onset  bide. — * 

Wliere  the  rude  Trosach's  drrad  defik 

'  We'll  queU  the  savage  mountaineer, 

Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. — 

As  their  Tinchel"  cows  the  game  1 

Gray  Beuvenue  I  soon  repass'd. 

Tliey  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' — 

The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met, 

The  lowermg  scowl  of  heaven 

XVIII. 

An  inky  view  of  vivid  blue 

"  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 

To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 

The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 

Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  moimtain-glen 

T.ike  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 

Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 

Rfi^ht  onward  did  Clan- Alpine  come. 

I  heeded  not  the  eddyuig  sm-ge. 

'  The  M8.  ha-'  not  thisconplet. 

s  MS. — "  And  refluent  down  the  darksome  pass 

'  A  fitch  of  spwrtsmen,  who,  by  surronnding  a  great  space, 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd  ; 

»n(l  gradually  narrowing,  brought  immense  qu.intiliea  of  deer 

There  toil'd  the  spearman's  struggling  «pew 

lt«ellier,  wliich  usually  made  desperate  elTorts  to  break  through 

There  raged  the  mountain  sword." 

lie  Ti  ticket 

<  MS. — "Away!  away!  the  work  of  fate '" 
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Mine  ey<  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge, 
Mine  eai  but  heaixl  the  sullen  sound, 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground, 
And  spoke  the  stern  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life,' 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toU* 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Wearer  it  comes — the  dun-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen, 

But  not  in  mingled  tide  ; 
Tlie  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 

A.nd  overhang  its  side  ; 
"WTiile  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  dark'ning  cloud  of  Saxon  spears.' 
At  weary  bay  each  shatter'd  b;md. 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand ; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail, 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale, 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark'd  tho  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

"  Viewing  the  raountalR's  ridge  askance, 
The  Saxon  *tood  in  sullen  trance, 
Tftl  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried — '  Behold  yon  isle  ! — 
See' I  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand, 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand : 
'Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Then-  booty  wont  to  pile  ; — 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er. 
And  loose  a  snallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'K  tame  the  war-wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.' 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung, 
On  earth  liis  casque  and  corslet  rimg, 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave  ;— 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew, 
And  to  their  clamors  Benvenue 

A  mingled  echo  gave  ; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
'Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven ; 
A.  ■whirlwinit  swept  Loch  Katrine's  breast, 
Her  billows  roar'd  their  snowy  crest. 


-"  thp  loveliness  in  death 


That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath." 

Byron's  Qiaour 

•  MS. — "  And  seem'd,  1,0  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 

Ths  parti.jfir  d-ige  of  many  a  soul." 

•  MS. — "  W  liio  by  the  darken'd  lake  below. 

File  out  the  spearmen  of  the  foe." 
The  MS.  reads — 

"  It  tinged  the  bolts  and  <a^e  with  flame  " 


Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high, 

To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye ; 

For  round  liim  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail, 

The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael. — 

In  vain — He  nears  the  isle — -md  lol 

His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 

— Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came 

It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flaiae  j— ' 

I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame, 

Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  naked  dirk  gleara'd  in  her  hand : 

It  darken'd, — but,  amid  the  moan 

Of  waves,  1  heard  a  dying  groan ; 

Another  flash  1 — the  spearman  floats 

A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats. 

And  the  stern  matron  o'er  him  stood. 

Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

" '  Revenge  !  revenge  !'  the  Saxons  critd. 

The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied. 

Despite  the  elemental  rage. 

Again  they  hurried  to  engage  ; 

But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 

Bloody  with  spm'ring  came  a  knight. 

Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag. 

Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-wliite  flag 

Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 

Rmig  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide, 

While,  iii  the  Monarch's  name,  afar 

An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war, 

For  BothweIl"s  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 

Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." 

— But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand  I— 

The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand  1 — 

Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 

How  Roderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy : 

At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime. 

With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time  ; 

That  motion  ceased, — ^yet  feeling  strong 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song  ;* 

At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 

The  minstrel  melody  can  hear ; 

His  face  grows  sharp, — his  hands  are  clench':. 

As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrench'd 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  failing  eye° 

Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy ; 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu  1— 

The  eight  closing  lines  of  the  stanza  are  interpolated  Oft  ■ 
slip  of  paper. 
^  MS. — "  Glow'd  in  his  look,  as  swell'd  the  song." 

6  MS. "  his  1=''^^'"^  eye." 

'  fiery       ) 

'  "  Rob  Roy,  while  on  his  deathbed,  learned  that  a  person, 

with  whom  he  was  at  enmity,  proposed  to  visit  him.     '  RaiM 

me  from  my  bed,'  said  the  invalid  ;  '  throw  my  plaid  sioaad 

me,  and   bring   m     my  claimore,  dirk,   and   pi»>fl» — It  sbaf 
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Old  Allan-Iiaae  look'd  on  aghast, 
Wuile  griin  aad  still  his  spirit  pass'd : 
But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled, 
He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXIL 
2.amcnt. 
"  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid,' 
Ihy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine's  shade  I 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
— For  theo, — who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay, 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay, 
Th;  shelter  of  her  exiled  line," 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'U  wail  for  Alpine's  honor'd  Pine  ! 

"  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  bm-imig  rage  sliall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 
Thy  tall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  ! 
Tliere  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  Une, 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  tliine. — 
0  woe  for  Alpine's  honor'd  Pine  ! 

"  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  ! — 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 
Tlie  prisou'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spnit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain  1 
And,  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain, 
SliaU  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Claji- Alpine's  honor'd  Pine." — ' 

XXIIL 

Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart, 
Where  play'd  with  many-color'd  gleams, 
Tliro^'gh  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 
In  vara  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  hghten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall, 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 


aai  w  be  jaid  that  a  fopman  saw  Rob  Roy  MacGregor  defence- 
ieae  and  onarmed.'  His  foeman,  conjectured  to  be  one  of  the 
MaoLarene  bel'ore  and  alter  mentioned,  entered  and  paid  his 
lorap'inients,  inquiring  after  the  liealtli  of  his  formidable  neigh- 
Dor  Rob  Roy  maintained  a  cold,  haughty  civility  during 
iheir  short  conference  ;  and  so  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house, 
'Now,'  he  said,'  'all  is  over'  let  the  piper  play,  Ha  til  mi 
l«/i(M'  [we  return  no  more],  and  he  is  said  to  liave  expired 
before  the  dirge  was  finished." — Introduction  to  Rob  Roy. 
"Vaverley  jYuvela,  vol.  vii.  p.  85. 

*  M.->.-     ' '  And  art  thou  gone,'  the  Minstrel  said." 

*  MS.-  -"The  mightiest  of  a  mighty  line." 

*Mt?. —  To  the  Printer. — "  I  have  three  pages  ready  to  be 
fop  ed,  you  may  send  for  them  in  about  ac  liour.     The  rest 


A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 

The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay,* 

Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray ; 

Or,  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say. 

With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 

The  dim-deer's  hide  for  canopy ; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

The  simple  meal  Jier  care  prepared, 

Wliile  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 

His  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride. 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game,' 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Graeme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made. 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd, — 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known, 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone. 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  ! 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour ! 

'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhmig 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

xxV^. 

Han  of  tf)c  SmprfsoneU  Jguntsman. 

"  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 

My  idle  greyhoimd  loathes  his  food, 

My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 

And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thralL 

1  wish  I  were,  as  I  have  been, 

Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 

With  bended  bow  and  bloodhoimd  free, 

For  that's  the  Ufa  is  meet  for  me.* 

I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time. 

From  yon  duU'  steej^le's  drowsy  chime^ 

Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl, 

Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 

The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring,* 

The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  ; 

These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 

Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me.' 

No  more  at  dawimig  morn  I  rise, 

And  sun  myself  in  EUen's  eyes. 

Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through 


of  my  flax  is  on  the  spindle,  but  not  yet  twisted  into  propel 
yarn.  1  am  glad  you  like  the  battle  of  Beal'  an  Duine  It  ii 
rather  too  long,  but  that  was  unavoidable.  1  hope  yoa  wit 
push  on  the  notes.  To  save  time  1  shall  send  the  copy  wlisi 
ready  lo  St.  John  Street.— W.  S." 

4  MS  — "  The  banquet  gay,  the  chamber's  pride, 
Scarce  drew  one  cnrious  glance  aside." 

t  MS. —  '  Earnest  on  his  game." 

«  MS. "  was  meant  for  me." 

'  MS. — "  From  darken'd  steeple's." 

6  MS. —    The  lively  lark  my  matins  rung. 

The  sdble  rook  my  vespers  sung." 
»  MS. — "  Have  not  a  hall  should  harbor  me  " 
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And  homewarfl  weii<l  with  eveuing  dew; 

Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 

A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet, 

To  liim  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 

And  lay  my  tropliies  at  her  feet, 

On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent 

WTiile  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 

Midst  furs,  and  silks,  and  jewels  sheen. 

Tliat  life  is  lost  to  lovo  and  me  1" 

He  stood,  in  sunple  Lincoln-green, 

Tlie  centre  of  the  glittering  ring. 

XXV. 

And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  KiugjI* 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, ' 

The  list'ner  had  not  turn'd  her  head. 

XXVII. 

[t  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear, 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  rnountain-breast, 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear, 

S  Jdes  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 

Ind  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near. 

Poor  Ellen  gUded  from  her  stay,* 

She  turn'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 

And  aL  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 

The  prisoner  should  renew  liis  strain. — 

No  word  her  chokuig  voice  commands, — 

"  0  welcome,  brave  Fitz -James  1"  she  said ; 

She  show'd  the  ring,  she  clasp'd  her  handa. 

"  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

0  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 

Pay  the  deep  debt" "  0  say  not  so  I 

The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look  1 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Gently  he  raised  her ;  and,  the  wlule. 

Not  mine,  alas  !   the  boon  to  give. 

Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smde , 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live ; 

Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd, 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd  : — 

With  Scotland's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 

"  Yes,  Fair ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-Jamo« 

No  tyraut  he,  though  ire  and  pride 

The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 

May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 

To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes  bring  ; 

Come,  Ellen,  come  !  'tis  more  than  tmie, 

He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 

He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 

Ask  naught  for  Douglas;  yester  tven, 

With  beatmg  heart,  and  bosom  wrung. 

His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven. 

As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 

Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue, 

Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear, 

I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 

And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer ; 

We  would  not,  to  the  vulgar  crowd, 

Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid. 

Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamor  loud  ■ 

Through  gallery  fair,  and  high  arcade. 

Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause. 

TQl,  at  its  touch,  its  \vings  of  pride 

Our  council  aitled,  and  our  laws. 

A  portal  arch  imfolded  wide. 

I  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stern. 

With  stout  De  Vaux  and  Grey  Glencaim  , 

XXVI. 

And  Bothwell's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 

Witliin  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light,' 

The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne 

A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 

But   lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 

It  glow'd  on  Ellens  dazzled  sight. 

What  clouds  thy  misbelievmg  brow? 

As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 

Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid ; 

Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 

Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 

And  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 

Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 

XXVIIL 

Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  staid ; 

Tlien  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 

A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made, 

And  on  his  neck  liis  daughter  hung. 

Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 

The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 

And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 

The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power, — 

For  liim  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state, 

When  it  can  say,  with  godUke  voice, 

The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate. 

Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice ! 

She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 

Yet  would  not  James  the  gen'ral  eye 

Might  well  have  ruled  a  ro)'al  court ; 

On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry  , 

On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed. 

He  stepp'd  between — "  Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 

TTien  turn'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed, 

Steal  not  my  proselyte  away ! 

For  aU  stood  bare  ;  and,  in  the  room, 

The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 

«  MS.—  '  Within  'twas  brilliant  all,  and  bright 

3  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Y. 

The  vision  glow' J  on  Ellen's  sight." 

MS  — '  For  him  who  own'd  this  royal  state." 

*  MS. "  shrinking,  quits  her  itay  ' 
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rhat  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 

Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 

lu  life's  more  low  but  happier  way,' 

'Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power, 

Nor  falsely  veils — for  StirUng's  tower 

Of  yore  the  name  of  Suowdoun  claims," 

And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 

Thus  watch  I  o'er  msulted  laws, 

Tims  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." — 

Tlieii,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, — 

"  Ai,,  little  traitress !  none  must  know 

What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 

What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 

jom'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 

My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benvenue,' 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 

Thy  Monarch's  life  to  moxmtaui  glaive  !" — 

Aloud  he  spoke — "  Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  little  tahsman  of  gold, 

Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring — * 

What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King  V 

XXIX. 

Full  weU  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 

He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 

But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 

A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Grjerae, 

And'  more  she  deem'd  the  Monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 

Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew ; 

And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true 

SJie  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. 

"  Forbear  thy  suit : — the  King  of  Kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings, 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand : — 

My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 

To  bid  CLan-Alpine's  Chieftain  live  ! — 

1  MS. — "  In  lowly  life's  more  happy  way." 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  .3  Z. 

•  MS  —"  Thy  sovereign  back     ),    n  n 

_   '  .*   ,  [to  Benvenue." 

Thy  sovereign  s  steps  ) 

«  MS  — "  Pledge  of  Fitz-James's  faith,  the  ring." 

'  M>?      "  And  in  her  breast  strove  maiden  shame  ; 

.^!ore  deep  she  deem'd  the  monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 

Against  his  sovnreign  broadsword  drew  ; 

And,  with  a  pleading,  warm  and  true, 

Biie  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dim." 

»  "  Mi.oolm  Grsme  has   ton  insigjiificant  a  jjart  assigned 

■im,  considering  the  favor  in  which  l-e  is  held  both  by  Ellen 

»nd  the  author ;  and  in  bringing  out  the  shaded  and  imperfect 

character  of  Roderick  Dhn,  as  a  contrast  to  the  purer  virtue  of 

bis  rival,  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  error, 

»f  making  him  more  interesting  than  him  whose  virtues  he  was 

intended  to  set  off,  and  converted  the  villain  of  the  piece  in 

•ome  measure  into  its  hero.     A  modem  poet,  however,  may 

perhaps  be  pardoned  for  an  error,  of  which  Milton  himself  is 

honght  not  to  have  kept  clear,  and  for  which  there  seems  so 

latora!  a  cause  in  the  difference  between  poetical  and  amiable 

ibtfactere." — JErrRET 


Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  ? 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?" 
Blusliing,  she  tiu-n'd  her  from  the  King, 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 
As  if  she  wish'd  her  sire  to  speak 
Tlie  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cheek. — 
"  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  coiu-se. — 
Malcohn,  come  forth !" — And,  at  the  word, 
Down  kneeJ'd  the  Graeme^  to  Scotland's  Lord. 
"  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues, 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 
Who,  nm-tm-ed  miderneath  oiu-  smile. 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  souglit  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw'd  man. 
Dishonoring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 

Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme  1" 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  ghttering  band, 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand.' 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell  !*    The  liiUe  grow  dark 

On. purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  hghts  her  spark, 

The  deeir,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending. 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blending, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing 
bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  harp ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 

-"  And  now,  waiving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  yon  of 


the  Prince  Regent.  He  ordered  me  lo  be  presented  to  him  at 
a  ball  ;  and  after  some  sayings  pecn  larly  pleasing  from  royai 
lips,  a«  to  my  own  attempts,  je  uiked  to  me  of  yon  and  youi 
immortalities  ;  he  preferred  you  to  every  bard  past  and  present, 
and  asked  which  of  jaur  works  pleased  roe  most.  It  wrs  s 
ditiicult  question.  I  a.!?wered,  I  though' the  Lay.'  He  E^id 
his  own  opinion  was  nef.5-ly  similar.  In  speaking  of  liio  othen, 
I  told  him  that  I  thougu^  yon  more  particularly  thp  i,  >et  of 
Prhicrs.  as  Iheij  never  appeared  more  fascinating  tnan  iu 
'  Marniion'  and  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  He  was  pleased  tp 
coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  descrijition  of  your  James's  as  nt 
less  royal  than  poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Hom<"r  and 
yourself,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  both,"  &c. — Lette' 
from  Lord  Byron  to  Sir  tt^altcr  Scott,  July  6,  1812. — By- 
ron's IJfe  and  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

6  MS. —  7'u  the  Printer. — "  I  send  the  grand  finale,  and  bo 
exit  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  from  the  head  she  lias  tormented  for 
six  months.  In  canto  vi.  stanza  21, — stern  and  still,  read  ffrim 
and  still ;  stemly  occurs  four  lines  higher.  For  a  similar  reason, 
stanza  24 — rfi/n-deer,  read  fleet-deer.  I  will  probably  call  thii 
muming. — Yours  truly, 

W.  S." 
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Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  ou  life's  long  way, 
Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known, 

When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 

That  J  o'erlive  such  woes,  Enchantress  1  is  tliine  own. 

Bark !  as  my  hngering  footsteps  slow  retire, 
Some  Spu-it  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string  I 

•  "  On  a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  this  Poem  with  the  two 
ibrmer  productions  of  the  same  unquestioned  genius,  we  are 
iBclitied  to  hestow  on  it  a  very  decided  preference  over  both. 
Ix,  would  perliaps  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  passage  of  such 
(;enuine  inspiration  as  one  or  two  that  might  be  pointed  out  in 
Ine  I-ay  of  the  Last  Minstrel — and  periiaps,  in  strength  and 
liiscriinination  of  character,  it  may  fall  short  of  Marmion  ;  al- 
though we  are  loth  to  resign  either  the  rude  and  savage  gen- 
erosity of  Roderick,  the  romantic  chivalry  of  James,  or  the 
playful  simjilicity,  tlie  aflectionate  tenderness,  the  modest  cour- 
age of  Ellen  Douglas,  to  the  claims  of  any  competitors  in  the 
ast-mentione<i  poem.  But,  for  interest  and  artificial  manage- 
ment in  the  story,  for  general  ease  and  grace  of  versification, 
and  correctness  of  language,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  must  be 
universally  allowed,  we  think,  to  e.xcel,  and  very  far  excel, 
eithff  of  her  predecessors." — Critical  Revieio. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Scott  of  the  severe  and  majestic 
style  of  Milton — or  of  the  terse  and  fine  composition  of  Pope — 
or  of  the  elaborate  elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell — or  even 
of  the  flowing  and  redundant  diction  of  Southey, — but  there  is 
a  medley  o(  bri;'ht  images  and  glowing,  set  carelessly  and 
loosely  togethei  a  diction  tinged  successively  with  the  careless 
ricl.ness  of  Shakespeare — t  he  harshness  and  antique  simplicity 
of  the  old  romances— the  homeliness  of  vulgar  ballads  and 
anecdotes- -nn  I  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the  most  modern 
(»oetry,  -  passing  fiom  the  borders  of  the  ridiculous  to  those  of 
the  sib'ime-  »  (rrnately  minute  and  energetic — sometimes  arti. 
loia!,  »iv\   Vu     tt-n.  J  nerligeat,  b~       Iways  fall  of  gpirit  »aA 


'Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  toucli  of  fire, 
'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  froUc  wing. 

Receding  now,  the  dying  mmibers  ring 
Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 

And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 
A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  speU — 

And  now,  'tis  silent  aU ! — Enchantress,  farp  tb«« 
well !" 

vivacity — abounding  in  images  that  are  striking  at  first  sight  to 
minds  of  every  contexture — and  never  expressing  a  sentiment 
which  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  any  exertion  to 
comprehend.  Upon  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  more 
highly  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  than  of  either  of  its  author's 
former  publications  We  are  more  sure,  however,  that  iu  hag 
fewer  faults  than  that  it  has  greater  beauties  ;  and  as  its  bean 
ties  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  with  which  the  public 
has  been  already  made  familiar  in  these  celebrated  works,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  its  popnlarity  were  less  splendid  and 
remarkable.  For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  oftener  read  iiereafter  than  either  of  them  ;  and 
that,  if  it  had  appeared  first  in  the  series,  their  reception  would 
have  been  less  favorable  than  that  which  it  has  experienced 
It  is  more  polished  in  its  diction,  and  more  regular  in  its  versi 
fication  ;  the  story  is  constructed  with  infinitely  more  skill  and 
address  ;  there  is  a  greater  pro|)ortion  of  jjleasing  and  tender 
passages,  with  much  less  antiquarian  detail  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  larger  variety  of  characters,  more  artfully  and  judi- 
ciously contrasted.  There  is  nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the 
battle  in  Marmion — or  so  picturesque  as  some  of  the  scattered 
sketches  in  the  Lay  ;  but  there  is  a  richness  and  a  spirit  in  tha 
whole  piece  which  does  not  pervade  either  of  these  poereks — a 
profusion  of  incident,  and  a  shifting  uilliancy  of  coloring,  that 
reminds  us  of  the  witchery  of  Ariosto — and  a  constant  elasticity 
and  occasional  energy,  which  seem  to  belong  i>>oro  oannliajrin  \p> 
the  author  now  before  us." — JarrBT 
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NoTP  A. 

The  heights  of  Uam-Var, 

And  rout  id  the  cavern,  where,  'tis  told, 
A  giani  i^adc  liia  den  of  old.-  -P.  185. 

l/R  ^  ar,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  more  properly  Uaigh- 
mjir,  IS  a  mountaa.  to  the  northeast  of  the  village  of  Callender 
in  Meiiteith,  deriving  its  name,  which  signifies  the  great  den, 
or  cavern,  troni  a  sort  of  retreat  among  the  rocks  on  the  south 
Bide,  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  giant.  In 
latter  times,  it  was  the  refuge  of  robbers  and  banditti,  who  have 
be<;r  only  extirpated  within  .aese  forty  or  fifty  years.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  stronghc'1  is  not  a  cave,  as  the  name  would  im- 
ply, but  a  son  of  sman  enclosure,  or  recess,  surrounded  with 
large  rocks,  and  open  above  head.  It  may  have  been  originally 
designed  as  a  toil  for  deer,  who  might  get  in  from  the  outside, 
but  would  find  it  ditiicult  to  return.  This  opinion  prevails 
«jiiOng  the  old  sportsmen  and  deer-stalkers  in  the  neighborhood. 


IVOTB  B. 


Two  Hogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatch' d  for  courage,  breath     nd  speed- 


P.  186. 


"  The  hounds  which  we  call  Pa.ni  Hubert's  hounds,  are  com- 
moniy  all  blacke,  yet  neuertheless,  the  race  is  so  mingled  at 
these  days,  that  we  find   them  of  all  colours.     These  are  the 
hounds  whiih  the  abbots  of  St.  Hubert  haue  always  ke])t  some 
uf  their  rare  or  kind,  in   lionour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint, 
wliich   was  a  hunter  with  S.  Eustace.     VVhereuDon  we  may 
eont«iue  mat  (by  the  grace  of  God)  all  good  tinn  wien  shall 
folIt'W  them  into  paradise      To  return  vnto  my  forraej-  purpose, 
this  kind  of  logges  hath  bene  dispersed  through  the  counties  of 
Heiiault,  Lorayne,  Flanders,  and  Burgoyne.     They  are  mighty 
of  body,  neuerllieless  their  legges  are  low  and  short,  likewise 
they  are  not  swift,  although  they  be  very  good  of  sent,  hunting 
chaces  »  Sich  are  farre  straggled,  fearing  neiliier  water  nor  cold, 
and  doe  more  couet  the  chaces  that  smell,  as  foxes,  bore,"  and 
nuch  like,  than  other,  because  tliey  find  themselves  neither  of 
twiftnfss  norco'irage  to  hunt  and  kill  the  chaces  that  are  lighter 
and  swilt2r.     The  bloodhounds  of  this  colour  proue  goQd.  es- 
pecially tho<e  that  are  cole  hla(;ke.  but  I  made  no  great  account 
lo  breeu  on  tuem,  or  to  keejie  the  kind,  and  yrt  I  Ibund  a  book 
'r)iich  a  hunter  did  dedicate  to  a  prince  of  Lorayne,   which 
termed  to  lone  hunting  much,  wherein  was  a  blason  which  the 
»me  nnnter  gave  lo  liis  bloodhound,  called   iouyllard,  which 
kru  white : — 

'  My  name  came  first  from  holy  Hubert's  race, 
Souyllard  my  sire,  a  hound  of  singular  grace. 

WbB.  upon  we  may  presume  that  some  of  the  kind  prone 
w-.te  sometimes,  but  they  are  not  of  the  kind  of  the  Grefiiers 
V  Boujes,  which  we  haue  at  these  daves." — The  noble  Art 
if  Vencrie  or  Hunting,  translated  a^l  collected  for  the  Use 
%f  all  Xoblcn^n  and  Otxtlemen         jnd.  1611.  4to,  p.  15. 


NOTK  C. 

For  the  death-wound  and  death-hatlo„ 

Master' d  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew. — P.  186. 

When  the  stag  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient  huntei  had  tht 
perilous  task  of  going  in  upon,  and  killing  or  disabling  the  des 
perate  animal.  At  certain  limes  of  tlie  year  this  was  held  pai> 
ticularly  dangerous,  a  wound  received  from  a  stag's  horn  being 
then  deemed  poisonous  and  more  dangerous  than  'me  from  the 
tusks  of  a  boar,  as  tiie  old  rhvme  testifies  : — 

"  If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to  thy  bier, 
But  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  therefore  thoi 

need'bt  not  fear." 

At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous,  and  to  be  ad 
ventured  upon  wisely  and  warily,  either  by  getting  behind  the 
stag  while  he  was  gazing  on  the  hounds,  or  by  watching  an  op. 
portnnity  to  gaflop  roundly  in  upon  hira,  and  kill  him  with  tna 
sword.  See  many  directions  to  this  purpose  in  the  Booke  of 
Hunting,  chai>.  41.  Wilson  the  historian  has  recorded  a  prov- 
idential esca])e  which  befell  him  in  this  hazardous  sport,  while 
a  youth  and  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

"  Sir  Peter  Lee,  of  Lime,  in  Cheshire,  invited  my  lord  one 

summer  to  hunt  the  stagg.     And  having  a  great  stagg  in  chase 

and  many  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit,  the  stagg  took  soyle.     And 

divers,   whereof  I   was  one,  alighted,   and  stood   with  swords 

drawne,  to  have  a  cut  at  him,  at  his  coming  out  of  the  water 

The  staggs  there  being  wonderfully  fierce  and  dangerous,  made 

us  youths  more  eager  to  be  at  him.     But  i'e  escaped  us  all. 

And  it  was  my  mi>fortune  to  be  hindered  of  my  coming  nere 

him,  the  way  being  sliperie,  by  a  falle  ;   which  gave  occasion 

I  to  some,  who  did   not  know  mee,  to  speak  as  if  I  had  falne 

I  through  feare.     Whicn   ueing  lold   inee,  1  left  the  stagg,  and 

I  followed  the  sentlcma.n  who  ffirstl  spake  it.     But  I  fonnri  ilia 

ol  tnat  cold  'emper,  thai  n  seems  his  words  mad?  a„  .r>.i^>« 
from  him  ;  as  by  his  denial  and  repentance  it  appeared.  Bu 
this  made  nice  more  violent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to  r» 
cover  my  reputation.  A  "'I  '  happened  to  be  the  only  horse- 
man in,  when  thr  dogs  seit  him  up  at  bay  ;  and  a{ipruacliing 
near  him  at  noracba 'ke.  he  broke  through  the  dogs,  and  run  ai 
mee,  and  ton'  'ny  horse's  side  with  his  homes,  close  by  my 
thigh.  Then  i  quitted  my  horse,  and  grew  more  cunning  (for 
the  dogs  had  sette  him  up  againe),  s*ealing  behind  him  with 
inj'  sword,  and  cut  his  hamstrings  ;  ard  then  got  upon  his  back, 
and  cut  his  throate  ;  which,  as  1  was  doing,  the  company  cami 
in,  and  blamed  my  rashness  for  running  suel"  a  hazard  '  — 
Pkch'e  iJcaiderata  Curiosa,  ij.  46-1. 


Note  D. 

Jlnd  now  to  issue  from  the  glen, 
JVff  pathway  meets  the  wa-».<!«rer'a  km 
Unless  he  cl'vib,  with  footing  nice, 
A  far  projecting  precipice. — P.  187. 

Until  the  present  road  was  made  through  the  romantic  paa 
which  I  have  presumptuously  attempted  to  describe  in  the  pr^ 
ceding  stanzas,  there  was  no  mode  of  issaing  oat  of  the  defiU 
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Mlled  the  Trosachs,  excepting  by  a  sort  of  ladder,  composed  of 
*be  branches  and  roots  of  trees. 


Note  E. 


To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here, 
fVere  worse  than  toss  of  steed  or  deer. — P,  188. 

Ine  clans  who  inha^iited  the  romantic  regions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Loch  Katrine,  were,  even  until  a  late  period, 
m  i.h  addicted  to  predatory  mcursions  upon  their  Lowland 
neii;'»bors.  "In  former  times,  those  parts  of  this  district,  which 
are  situated  beyond  the  Grampian  range,  were  rendered  almost 
inaccessible  by  strong  barriers  of  rocks,  and  mountains,  and 
lakes.  It  was  a  border  country,  am  ,  though  on  tlie  very  verge 
of  the  low  country,  it  was  almost  totally  sequestered  from  the 
world,  and,  as  it  were  insulated  with  respect  to  society.  'Tis 
well  known  that  in  the  Higdlands,  it  was,  in  former  times,  ac- 
counted not  only  lawful,  but  honorable,  among  hostile  tribes, 
lo  commit  depredations  on  one  another  ;  and  these  habits  of  the 
age  were  perhaps  strengthened  in  this  district,  by  the  circum- 
nanoes  which  have  been  mentioned.  It  bordered  on  a  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  while  they  were  richer,  were  less 
warlike  than  they,  and  widely  differenced  by  language  and  man- 
ners."— Gr^h  m«'8  Sketches  of  Scenery  in  Perthshire.  Edin. 
1806,  p.  97.  The  reader  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  reraem- 
'>er,  th&t  the  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  in  a  time, 

"  When  tooming  fanlds,  or  sweeping  of  a  glen, 
Had  dtil)  been  held  the  deed  of  gallant  men." 


K OTE  F. 


A  gray-iiair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent, 
iVas  on  *,At  visio n' d  future  bent, — P.  189. 

if  force  of  evidence  could  authorize  us  to  believe  facts  incon- 
•iatent  with  the  gti.tii.l  laws  of  nature,  enough  miglit  be  pro- 
duced in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  Second-sight.  It  is  culled 
in  GeeIIc  Taishitarau.fh,  from  Taish,  an  unreal  or  shadowy 
appearance  ;  and  those  possessed  of  the  faculty  are  called  Taish- 
atrin,  which  may  be  aptly  translated  visionaries.  Martin,  a 
steady  believer  in  the  »econd-sight,  gives  the  following  account 
of  it:— 

"  The  second-sight  is  a  singular  faculty,  of  seeing  an  other- 
wise invisible  object,  without  any  previous  means  used  by  the 
person  that  used  it  for  that  end  :  the  vision  makes  such  a  lively 
imj)ression  upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither  see,  nor  think  of 
«ny  thing  else,  except  the  vision,  as  long  as  it  continues  ;  and 
then  they  appear  pensive  or  jovial,  according  to  t^  object  that 
'      was  represented  to  them. 

"  A.t  the  sight  of  a  visiom,  the  eyelids  of  the  person  are 
•reeled,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring  until  the  object  vanish. 
This  is  obviuus  to  others  who  are  by,  when  the  persons  happen 
lo  »"«  a  lis'on,  and  occurred  more  than  once  to  my  own  obser- 
ration,  and  to  others  that  were  with  me. 

"  There  U  one  in  Skie,  of  whom  his  acquaintance  observed, 
•bit  when  he  sees  a  vision,  the  inner  part  of  his  eyelids  turns 
90  ;ar  upwards,  that,  after  the  object  disappears,  he  must  draw 
'hem  down  with  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  employ  others  to 
Iravv  them  down,  which  he  finds  to  be  the  much  easier  way. 

"  TiJs  faculty  of  the  second-sight  does  not  lineally  descend 
in  a  family,  as  some  imagine,  for  I  know  several  parents  who 
are  endoweu  with  it,  but  their  children  not,  and  vice  versa  ; 
neitlier  IS  it  acquired  by  any  previous  compact.  And,  after  a 
strict  in(|uiry,  I  could  never  learn  that  this  faculty  was  com- 
municable any  way  whatsoever. 

"The  seer  knows  neither  the  object,  time,  nor  place  of  a 
vis'gn,  before  it  appears  ;  and  the  same  object  is  often  seen  by 
liflerenl  prrsons  livins  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  an- 


other. The  true  way  of  judging  as  to  the  time  and  circum 
stance  of  an  object,  is  by  observation  ;  for  several  persons  ol 
judgment,  without  this  faculty,  are  more  capable  to  judge  o< 
the  design  of  a  vision,  than  a  novice  that  is  a  seer.  If  an  ob- 
ject appear  in  the  day  or  night,  it  will  come  to  pass  sooner  oi 
later  accordingly. 

"  If  an  obiect  is  .seen  early  in  the  morning  (which  is  not  fre- 
quent), it  will  be  accomnlished  in  a  few  hours  afterwaiiTs  li 
at  noon,  it  will  commonly  be  accomplished  thai  very  dav.  tl 
in  the  evening,  perhaps  that  night ;  if  after  candles  he  lignwd, 
it  will  be  accomplished  that  night :  the  later  always  in  acconi 
pUshinenl.  by  weeks,  months,  and  sometimes  years,  accordiuf 
to  the  time  of  night  the  vision  is  seen. 

"  When  a  shroud  is  perceived  about  on;,  it  is  a  sure  pr"'^- 
nostic  of  death  ;  the  time  is  judged  according  to  the  heiglit  ol 
it  about  the  person  ;  for  if  it  is  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is 
not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  oerhaps  some 
months  longer  ;  and  as  it  is  frequently  seen  to  ascend  higher 
towards  the  head,  death  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  within  a 
few  days,  if  not  hours,  as  daily  experience  confirms.  Exam- 
pies  of  this  kind  were  shown  me,  when  the  persons  of  wliwm 
the  observations  were  then  made,  enjoyed  perfect  health. 

"  One  instance  was  lately  foretold  by  a  seer,  that  was  a  nov 
ice,  concerning  the  death  of  one  of  my  acquaintance ;  this 
was  communicated  to  a  few  only,  and  with  great  coiifid*ice ' 
1  being  one  of  the  number,  did  not  in  the  least  regard  it,  until 
the  death  of  the  person,  aboui  the  time  foretold,  did  confirn> 
me  of  the  certainty  of  the  prediction.  The  novice  mentioned 
above,  is  now  a  skilful  seer,  as  appears  from  many  late  instan 
ces  ;  he  lives  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  the  most  northern  in 
Skie. 

"  If  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left  hand,  it  is  a 
presage  that  she  will  be  his  wife,  whether  they  be  married  to 
others,  or  unmamed  at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 

"  If  two  or  three  women  are  seen  at  once  near  a  man's  left 
hand,  she  that  is  next  him  will  undoubtedly  be  his  wife  first, 
and  so  on,  whether  all  three,  or  the  man,  be  single  or  married 
at  the  time  of  the  vision  or  not ;  of  which  there  are  several 
late  instances  among  those  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is  an  ordi 
nary  thing  for  them  to  see  a  man  that  is  to  come  to  the  house 
shortly  alter  ;  and  if  he  is  not  of  the  seer's  acquaintance,  vet 
he  gives  such  a  lively  description  of  his  stature,  complexion 
habit,  &c.  that  upon  his  arrival  he  answers  the  character  given 
him  in  all  respects 

"  If  the  person  so  appearing  be  one  of  the  seer's  acquaint- 
ance, he  will  tell  his  name,  as  well  as  other  particulars,  and  ha 
can  tell  by  his  countenance  whether  he  comes  in  a  good  or  bad 
humour. 

"  1  have  been  seen  thus  myself  by  seers  of  both  sexes,  at 
some  hundred  miles'  distance  ;  some  that  saw  me  in  this  man- 
ner f!ad  never  seen  me  personally,  and  it  happened  according 
to  their  vision,  without  any  previous  design  of  mine  to  go  tA 
those  places,  my  coming  there  being  purely  accidental. 

"  It  is  ordinary  with  them  to  see  houses,  gardens,  and  treet, 
in  places  void  of  all  three  :  and  this  in  progress  of  time  uses  to 
be  accomplished:  as  at  Mogsliot,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie  when 
there  were  but  a  few  sorry  cowhouses,  thatched  wit!  strav 
yet  in  a  very  few  years  after,  the  vision,  which  appeared  oft«^ 
was  accomplished,  by  the  building  of  several  good  tiuom  oB 
the  very  spot  represented  by  the  seers,  and  by  the  planting  'k 
orchards  there. 

"  To  see  a  spark  of  fire  fall  upon  one's  arm  or  breast,  u  • 
forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  be  seen  in  the  arms  of  thosa  oeit 
sons  ;  of  which  there  are  several  fresh  instances. 

"  To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's  sitting  in  it,  is  a 
presage  of  that  person's  death  soon  after. 

"  When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately  obtained  the  second" 
sight,  sees  a  vision  in  the  night-time  without-doiTS,  and  he  Ira 
near  a  fire,  he  pnsently  falls  into  a  swoon.  « 

"  Some  find  themselves  as  it  were  in  a  crowd  of  people,  haz- 
ing a  corpse  which  they  carry  along  with  them  ;  and  aftef 
such  visions,  the  seen  come  in  sweating   «nd  describe  the  pev 
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pie  that  appeared  :  if  there  be  any  of  their  acquaintance  among 
'em,  they  give  an  account  of  their  names,  as  also  of  the  bearers, 
but  they  know  nothing  concerning  the  corpse. 

"  All  those  who  have  the  second-sight  do  not  always  see 
Ihese  visions  at  once,  though  they  be  together  at  the  time. 
But  if  one  who  has  this  faculty,  designedly  touch  his  fellow- 
leery.t  the  instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then  the  second  sees 
it  as  we.l  as  the  first ;  and  this  is  sometimes  discerned  by  those 
that  are  near  them  on  such  occasions." — Martin's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Western  Islands,  1716,  8vo,  p.  3U0,  et  seq. 

To  these  particulars  innumerable  examples  might  be  added, 
»U  attested  by  grave  and  credible  authors.  But,  in  despite  of 
evidence  which  neither  Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Johnson  were  able 
to  resist,  the  Taisch,  with  all  its  visionary  properties,  seems  to 
be  now  universally  abandoned  to  the  use  of  poetry.  The  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  poem  of  Lochiel  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
lecoUection  of  every  reader. 


Note  G. 


Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 

Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. — P.  190. 

'5he  Celtic  chieftains,  whose  lives  were  continually  e.xposed 
to  peril,  had  usually,  in  the  most  retired  spot  of  their  domains, 
tome  place  of  retreat  for  the  hour  of  necessity,  which,  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  was  a  tower,  a  cavern,  or  a  rustic 
hut,  in  a  strong  and  secluded  situation.  One  of  these  last 
gave  refuge  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  Edward,  in  his  perilous 
waniierlngs  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 

"It  was  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very  rough,  high,  and 
rocky  mountain,  called  Letternilichk,  still  a  part  of  Benalder, 
full  of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood  in- 
terspersed. The  habitation  called  the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that 
•tu  untain,  was  within  a  small  thick  bush  of  wood.  There 
were  tirst  some  rows  of  trees  laid  down,  in  order  to  level  the 
floor  for  a  habitation ;  and  as  the  place  was  steep,  this  raised 
the  lower  side  to  an  equal  height  with  the  other :  and  these 
trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  planks,  were  levelled  with  earth 
and  gravel.  There  were  betwi.xt  the  trees,  growing  naturally 
on  their  own  roots,  some  stakes  fixed  in  the  earth,  which,  with 
the  trees,  were  interwoven  with  ropes,  made  of  heath  and  birch 
twigs,  up  to  the  top  of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or  rather 
oval  shape  ;  and  the  whole  thatched  and  covered  over  with 
fog.  The  whole  fabric  hung,  a.s  it  were,  by  a  large  tree,  which 
reclined  from  the  one  end,  all  along  the  roof,  to  the  other,  and 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cage ;  and  by  chance  there 
happened  to  be  two  stones  at  a  small  distance  from  one  anoth- 
er, in  the  side  next  the  precipice,  resembling  the  pillars  of  a 
chimney,  where  the  fire  was  placed.  The  smoke  had  it/vent 
cut  here,  all  along  the  fall  of  the  rock,  which  was  so  much  of 
Ine  same  color,  that  one  could  discover  no  difference  in  the 
cle-vreot  day." — Home's   History  of  the  Rebellion,  Lond. 

vma,  4to.  •>  381. 


Note  BL 


My  stre  » tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragua  or  Jitcabart. — P.  190. 

These  two  sons  of  Anak  flourished  in  romantic  fable.  The 
Br»t  is  well  known  to  the  admirers  of  \riosK),  by  the  name  of 
Ferran  He  was  an  antagonist  of  Orlandn,  and  was  at  length 
•lain  by  him  in  single  combat.  There  is  a  romance  in  the 
Aachinleck  MS.,  in  which  Ferragns  is  thas  described  : — 

"  On  a  day  come  tiding 
Unto  Charts  the  King, 

At  of  a  donghti  knight 
Was  comen  to  Naven, 


Stout  he  was  and  feis, 

Vernagu  he  hight. 
Of  Babiloun  the  soudan  ^ 

fhider  him  sende  gan, 

With  King  Charls  to  fight. 
So  hard  he  was  to  fond' 
That  no  dint  of  brond 

No  greued  lilm,  aplight. 
He  hadde  twenti  men  strengthe 
And  forti  fet  of  lengthe, 

Thiike  painim  hede,3* 
And  four  feet  in  the  face, 
Y-meten^  in  the  place, 

And  fifteen  in  brede.4 
His  nose  was  a  fot  and  more  , 
His  brow,  as  bristles  wore  ;' 

He  that  it  seighe  it  sede. 
•      He  loked  lotheliche. 

And  was  swart*"  as  any  piche, 

Of  him  men  might  adrede." 

Romance  of  Charlernagne,  1.  461-484 
Auchinleek  JUS.,  folio  265. 

Ascipart,  or  Ascabart,  makes  a  very  material  figure  in  th 
History  of  Bevis  of  Hampton,  by  whom  he  was  conquered 
His  effigies  may  be  seen  guarding  one  side  of  a  gate  at  iSoutti 
ampton,  while  the  other  is  occupied  by  Sir  Bevis  himseil 
The  dimensions  of  Ascabart  were  little  inferior  to  thj>»e  of  Fei 
ragus,  if  the  following  description  be  correct : — 

"  They  metten  with  a  geaunt, 
With  a  lotheliche  semblaunt. 
He  was  wonderliche  strong, 
Rome'  thretti  fote  long 
His  herd  was  hot  gret  and  rowe  ;* 
A  space  of  a  fot  betweent  is'  bro  are  ; 
His  clob  was,  to  yeue'o  a  strok, 
A  lite  bodi  of  an  oak.'i 

"  Beues  hadde  of  him  wonder  gret, 
And  askede  him  what  a  het,'* 
And  yaf '^  men  of  his  contr6 
Were  ase  meche'-*  ase  was  he. 
'  Me  name,'  a  sede, i^  '  is  Ascopaid, 
Garci  me  sent  hiderward, 
For  to  bring  this  queue  ayen. 
And  the  Beues  her  of-slen.'^ 
Ichara  Garci  is"  champioun, 
And  was  i-driue  out  of  me'^  toan 
Al  for  that  ich  was  so  lite.n 
Eueri  man  me  wolde  smite, 
Ich  was  so  lite  and  so  merugh,* 
Eueri  man  me  clepede  dwerugh,M 
^nd  now  icham  in  this  londe, 
1  wax  mor^'^  ich  understonde, 
And  stranger  than  other  tene  ;*' 
And  that  echel  on  us  be  seue." 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  '..  J5)  i 
Auchinleek  MS.  fol.  18S>. 


Note  L 
Though  all  unaak'd  his  birth  and  name. — P.  191. 

The  Highlanders,  who  carried  hospitality  to  i  punctilioa. 
excess,  are  said  to  have  considered  it  as  churlish,  to  aak 
a  stranger  his  name  or  lineage,  before  he  had  taken  refieeb- 
ment. 

1  Found,  proved.— 2  Had.— 3  Mensured. — 4  Brer.Jtb. — 6  Were. — 6  BUick 
—1  Fully.— 8  Rough.— 9  H  a — 10  Give.— 11  The  stem  of  a  little  OBk-tre« 
—12  He  higbt,  WM  called —13  If.— 14  Great.— 15  He  laid.— leSUv.- 
ll  Hu.— 18  My.— 19  Little.— 2f  Leao.- 21  Dwarf.— SS  Greater,  tallm - 
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Fends  were  so  frequent  ameng  them,  that  a  contrary  rule  would 
h  many  cases  have  produced  the  discovery  of  some  circum- 
Itance,  vfhich  might  have  excluded  the  guest  from  the  benefit 
of  the  assistance  he  stood  in  need  of. 


Note  K 
-and  still  a  harp  unseen. 


Fill'd  u]  the  symphony  between. — P.  191. 

•They"  (meaning  the  Highlanders)  "  deliglit  much  in  mu- 
lk«ke,  bat  chiefly  in  harps  and  clairschoes  of  their  own  fashion. 
The  rtriugs  of  the  clairschoes  are  made  of  brass  wire,  and  the 
strings  of  tlie  harps,  of  sinews  ;  which  strings  they  strike  either 
with  their  nayles,  growing  long,  or  else  with  an  instrument  ap- 
pointed for  that  use.  They  take  great  pleasure  to  decke  their 
harps  and  clairschoes  witn  silver  ana  precious  stones  ,  the  poore 
cues  that  cannot  attayne  hereunto,  decke  them  with  christall. 
They  sing  verses  prettily  compound,  contayniiig  (for  the  most 
part)  prayses  of  valiant  men.  There  ii  not  almost  any  other 
argument,  whereof  their  rhymes  intreat.  They  speak  the  an- 
cient French  language  altered  a  little."' — "  The  harp  and 
clairschoes  are  now  only  heard  in  the  Highlands  in  ancient  song. 
At  what  period  these  instruments  ceased  to  be  used,  is  not  on 
record  ;  and  tradition  is  silent  on  this  head.  But,  as  Irish  harp- 
ers occasionally  visited  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  till 
lately,  the  harp  might  have  been  extant  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Thus  far  we  know,  that  from  remote 
times  down  to  the  present,  harpers  were  received  as  welcome 
guests,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  so  late 
as  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  by  the 
above  quotation,  the  harp  was  in  common  use  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  Western  Isles.  How  it  happened  that  the  noisy 
and  unharmonious  bagpipes  banished  the  soft  and  expressive 
harp,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  bagpipe  is  now 
the  only  instrument  that  obtains  universally  in  the  Highland 
districts." — Campbell's  Journey  through  M'orth  Britain. 
Lond.  1808,  4to.  I.  175. 

Mr.  Gunn,  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  published  a  curious  Es- 
lay  upon  the  Harp  and  Harp  Music  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land.* That  the  instrument  was  once  in  common  use  there,  is 
most  certain.  Clelland  numbers  an  acquaintance  with  it  among 
tne  few  accomplishments  which  his  satire  allows  to  the  High- 
landers : — 

"  In  nothing  they're  accounted  sharp, 
Except  in  bagpipe  or  in  harp." 


Note  L. 

Mom's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray. — P.  193. 

T>iat  Highland  chieftains,  to  a  late  period,  retained  in  their 
service  the  bard,  as  a  family  officer,  admits  of  very  easy  proof. 
TiiP  author  of  the  I.etters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  an  offi- 
cer of  engineers,  quartered  at  Inverness  about  1720,  wlio  cer- 
ajiily  eannot  he  deemed  a  favoralile  witness,  gives  the  foUow- 
.ng  mcnnnt  of  the  office,  and  of  a  banl  whom  he  heard  exer- 
liie  his  talent  of  recitation  : — "  The  bard  is  skilled  in  the  geiijc- 
ftl'tarv  of  all  tne  Highland  families,  sometimes  preceptor  to  the 
jonne,  laird  celebrates  in  Irish  verse  the  original  of  the  tribe, 
the  famous  warlike  actior"  of  the  successive  heads,  and  sings 
^is  own  lyricks  as  an  opiate  to  the  chief  when  indisposed  for 
ileep  ;  but  poets  are  not  equally  esteemed  and  honored  in  all 
eonntriea.  I  happened  to  be  a  witness  of  the  dishonor  done  to 
the  muse  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  where  two  of  these 
'.^ards  were  set  at  a  good  distance,  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long 
able,  with  a  parcel  of  Highlanders  of  no^extraordinary  appear- 

'  fide, "  Certayne  Matters  concemine:  tbe  Reahne  of  Scotland,  Ac.  aa 
**y  ware  Asna  Doiiii->>  1597.  Lond.  1603."    4to. 


ance,  over  a  cup  of  ale.  Poor  inspiratior.  I  They  were  nof 
asked  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  our  table,  tlough  the  whoI« 
company  consisted  only  of  the  great  man,  one  of  his  near  re- 
lations, and  myself.  After  some  little  time,  the  chief  ordered 
one  of  them  to  sing  me  a  Highland  song.  The  bard  readily 
obeyed,  and  with  a  hoarse  voice,  and  in  a  tune  of  few  various 
notes,  began,  as  I  was  told,  one  of  his  own  lyricks  ;  and  whei 
he  had  proceeded  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  stanza,  I  perceived,  b; 
the  names,  of  several  persons,  glens,  and  moontains,  which  I 
had  known  or  heard  of  before,  that  it  was  an  account  of  wm 
clan  battle.  But  in  his  going  on,  the  chief  (who  piques  b.nk 
self  upon  his  school-learning),  at  some  particular  passage,  bid 
hira  cease,  and  cried  out,  '  There's  nothing  like  that  in  Virgil 
or  Homer.'  I  bowed,  and  told  him  I  believed  so.  This  vou 
may  believe  was  very  edifying  and  delightful." — Letters,  ii 
167. 


Note  M. 


-  The  Orteme.—P.  194. 


The  ancient  and  powerful  family  of  Graham  (which,  for  met- 
rical reasons,  is  here  spelt  after  the  Scottish  pronunciation) 
held  extensive  possessions  in  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and 
Stirling.  Few  families  can  boast  of  more  historical  renown, 
having  claim  to  three  of  tbe  most  remarkable  characters  in  the 
Scottish  annals.  Sir  John  the  Grseme,  the  faithful  and  un- 
daunted partaker  of  the  labors  and  patriotic  warfare  of  Wal- 
lace, fell  in  the  unfortunate  field  of  Falkirk,  in  1298.  The  cel- 
ebrated Marqnis  of  Montrose,  in  whom  De  Retz  saw  realized 
his  abstract  idea  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  was  the  second  of 
these  worthies.  And,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  tern 
per,  and  the  rigor  with  which  he  executed  the  oppressive  man- 
dates of  the  princes  whom  he  served,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  name 
as  a  third,  John  Grseme  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  of  Dundee, 
whose  heroic  death  in  the  arms  of  victory  may  he  allowed  to 
cancel  the  memory  of  his  cruelty  to  the  non-conformists,  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 


Note  N. 


This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  sway'd. — P.  194. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  Saint  Modan  was  a  pet- 
former  on  the  harp.  It  was,  however,  no  nnsamtly  acconi 
plishment;  for  Saint  Dnnstan  certainly  did  play  upon  thai 
instrument,  which  retaining,  as  was  natural,  a  portion  of  the 
sanctity  attached  to  its  master's  character,  announced  future 
events  by  its  spontaneous  sound.  "  But  laboring  once  in 
these  mechanic  arts  for  a  devojt  niatrone  that  had  sett  him 
on  work,  his  violl,  that  hung  b)  him  on  the  wall,  of  its  own 
accord,  without  anie  man's  helpt,  distinctly  sounded  this  an- 
thime  : — Qaudent  in  citlis  anima  sanctorum  qui  Christi 
vestigia  sunt  secuti ;  et  t/uia  pn  eiua  amore  sanguineus 
suum  fader unt,  idea  cum  Christo gnudent  mternum.  Where- 
at all  the  companie  being  much  astonished,  turned  theii  eye« 
from  beholding  him  working,  to  lookn  on  that  strange  i"«i- 
dent."  •  »  *  "  jJot  long  after,  manie  of  the  court  that 
hitherunto  had  borne  a  kind  of  fayned  friendship  towards  him 
began  now  greatly  to  envie  at  his  jirogresa  and  rising  in  goiid- 
nes,  using  manie  crooked,  backbiting  meancsto  ditfame  his  ver- 
tues  with  the  black  maskes  of  h/poerisie.  And  the  betts'  to 
authorize  their  calumnie,  they  brought  in  this  that  happe.ed 
in  the  violl,  affirming  it  to  have  been  done  by  art  magi';k 
What  more  ?  This  wicked  rumour  increased  dayly,  till  the 
king  and  others  of  the  nobilitie  taking  hould  thereof,  Dnnstan 
grew  odious  in  their  sight.  Therefore  he  resolued  to  leane  the 
courtiind  go  to  Elphegus,  surnamed  the  Banld,  then  Bishop  ol 
Winchester,  who  was  his  cozen.  Which  his  enemies  under 
standing,  they  layd  wavt  Toi   him    m    the  way,  ano   hco/n/ 
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Ihrowne  liim  off  his  horse,  beate  him,  and  dragged  him  in  the 
durt  in  the  most  miserable  manner,  meaning  to  have  slaine 
him.  had  not  a  comi)anie  of  mastios  dogges  that  cania  unloolst 
nppon  them  defended  and  redeemed  him  from  their  cmeltie. 
When  with  sorrow  he  was  ashamed  to  see  dogges  more  hu- 
mane than  they.  And  giuing  thankes  to  Almightie  God,  he 
Bensihly  againe  perceined  that  the  tnnes  M"  his  violl  had  giuen 
h'ni  a  warning  of  future  accidents." — Flovtr  of  the  Lives  of 
the  most  renowned  Saincts  of  Kvgland  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, liy  t.ke  R.  Father  Hikrcme  Porter.  Doway,  1632, 
4jo.  t^me  i.  p.  438. 

The  same   anpernatural  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  the 
Uonymous  author  of  "  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon." 

-\^Dunstan' s  harp  sounds  on  the  wall]. 


"  Forest.  Hark,  harit,  my  lords,  the  holy  abbot's  harp 
Sounds  by  itself  so  hanging  on  the  wall ! 

"  Dunstan.  Unliallow'd  man,  that  scorn'st  the  sacred  rede, 
Hark,  how  ihe  testimony  of  my  truth 
Pounds  heavRnly  music  with  an  angel's  hand. 
To  testify  Do'istan's  integrity 
A.ni  "jrava  thy  active  boast  of  no  effect." 


Note  0. 


Ere  Douglases,  to  ruin  driven, 

IFere  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — P.  194. 

The  downfall  of  the  Douglases  of  the  house  of  Angus  during 
the  reign  of  James  V.  is  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  text.  The 
Earl  of  Angus,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married  the  queen 
dowager,  and  availed  himself  of  the  right  which  he  thus  ac- 
quired, as  well  as  of  his  extensive  power,  to  retain  the  king 
in  a  sort  of  tutelage,  which  approached  very  near  to  captivity. 
Several  open  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  James  from  this 
thraldom,  wi<Ji  which  he  was  well  known  to  be  deeply  dis- 
gusted ;  but  the  valor  of  the  Douglases  and  their  allies  gave 
them  the  victory  in  every  conflict.  At  length  tiie  King,  while 
residing  at  Falkland,  contrived  to  escape  by  night  out  of  his 
own  conrt  and  palace,  and  rode  full  speed  to  Stirling  Castle, 
where  the  governoj,  who  was  of  the  opposite  faction,  joyfully 
received  him.  Being  thus  at  liberty,  James  speedily  sum- 
moned around  him  such  peers  as  he  knew  to  be  most  inimical 
to  the  domination  of  Angus — and  laid  his  complaint  before 
them,  says  Pitscottie,  "  with  great  lamentation  ;  showing  to 
them  how  he  was  holden  in  subjection,  thir  years  bygone,  by 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  liis  kin  and  friends,  who  oppressed  the 
whole  cointry  and  spoiled  it,  under  the  pretence  of  justice  and 
his  authority  ;  and  had  slain  many  of  his  lieges,  kinsmen,  and 
friends,  because  they  would  have  had  it  mended  at  their  hands, 
and  put  him  at  liberty,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  coun- 
»el  of  his  whole  lords,  and  not  have  been  subjected  and 
corrected  with  no  particular  men,  by  the  rest  of  his  nobles. 
Therefore,  said  he,  I  desire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  satisfied 
of  the  said  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends  ;  for  I  avow  tliat  Scotland 
ihall  not  hold  us  both  while  [i.  e.  till]  I  be  revenged  on  him 
and  his. 

"  The  lords,  .earing  the  king's  complaint  and  lamentation, 
tmi  also  the  great  rage,  fury,  and  malice  that  he  bore  towards 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  his  kin  and  friends,  they  concluded  all,  and 
ihonjht  it  best  that  he  should  be  summoned  to  underly  the 
law  ;  if  he  found  no  caution,  nor  yet  compear  himself,  that 
he  should  be  put  to  the  horn,  with  all  his  kin  and  friends,  so 
many  as  were  contained  in  the  letters.  And  farther,  the  lords 
ordained,  by  advice  of  his  majesty,  that  his  brother  and  friends 
should  be  summoned  to  find  caution  to  underly  the  law  within 
a  certain  day,  or  else  be  pat  to  the  horn.  But  the  earl  ap- 
peared not,  nor  none  for  him  ;  and  so  he  wa.s  pnt  to  the  horn, 
with  all  his  kin  and  frienrl.>^ :  so  many  as  were  contained  in 
the  summons  that  compeared  lol  were  bani.ihed,  and  holden 
tiaitors  to  the  kin^." 


Note  P. 

In  Holy-Rood  a  Knight  he  slew. — P.  195. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  thi 
Court  of  Scotland  ;  nay,  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  himseli 
scarcely  restrained  the  ferocious  and  inveterate  feuds  which 
were  the  perpetual  source  of  blood.'hed  among  the  Scottish 
nobility.  The  following  instance  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  called  The  Bloody,  by  the  celebrated 
Francis,  Enrl.of  Both  well,  may  be  produced  among  many" 
but  as  the  offence  given  in  the  royal  court  will  hardly  bear  t 
vernacular  translation,  1  shall  leave  the  story  in  Johnstone' i 
Latin,  referring  for  farther  particulars  to  the  naked  oimjilicil/ 
of  Birrell's  Diary,  30th  July,  1588. 

"  Mors  improbi  hominis  non  tarn  ipsa  immerita,  quav 
pessimo  exemplo  in  publicum,  f cede  perpetrata.  Oulielmui 
Stuartus  Jilkiltrius,  Arani  frater,  naturd  ac  moribus,  cu- 
jus  siepius  memini,  vulgo  propter  sitem  sanguinis  sangni- 
narius  dictus,  a  Bothvelio,  in  Sanctm  Crucis  Regid,  exarde- 
scente  ird,  mendiicii  probro  lacessitus,  obscanum  osculum 
liberius  retorquebnt ;  Bothvelius  hanc  contumeliam  tacittis 
tulit,  sed  ingentum  irarum  molem  anirno  concepit.  Utrin- 
que  poslridie  Edinburgi  conventum,  tofidem  numero  comiti' 
bus  armatis ,  prcBsidii  causa,  et  acriter  pugnatum  est ;  cete- 
ris amicis  et  cliu'ntibus  metu  torpentibus,  aut  vi  absterritis , 
ipse  Stuartus  fortissime  dimicat ;  tandem  exciisso  gladio  i 
Bothvelio,  Scythicd  feritatc  iransfoditur,  sine  cujusquam 
misericordid  ;  habuit  itaque  quern  debuit  exitum.  Dignus 
erat  Stuartus  qui  pateretur  ;  Bothvelius  qui  faceret.  Vul- 
gus  sanguinem  sanguine  prtBdicabit,  et  horum  cruore  inncc- 
uorum  manibus  egregie parcntatum.'" — JoHNSTONl  Histoni 
Rerum  Britannicarum.  ab  anno  1572  ad  annum  1628.  Am 
stelodarai,  1655,  fol.  p.  135. 


Note  Q. 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 
Disown'' d  by  every  noble  peer. — P.  195. 

The  exile  state  of  this  powerful  race  is  not  exaggerated  m 
this  and  subsequent  passages.  The  hatred  of  James  against 
the  race  of  Douglas  was  so  inveterate,  that  numerous  as  their 
allies  were,  and  disregarded  as  the  regal  authority  had  usuallj 
been  in  similar  cases,  their  nearest  friends,  even  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Scotland,  durst  not  entertain  them,  nnless  un 
der  the  strictest  and  closest  disguise.  James  Douglas,  son  o) 
the  banished  Earl  of  Angus,  afterwards  well  known  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  .Morton,  lurked,  during  the  exile  of  his  family 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jame« 
Innes,  otherwise  .lames  the  Orieve  («.  e.  Reve  or  Bailiff). 
"  And  as  he  bore  the  name,"  says  Godscroft,  "  so  did  he  also 
execute  the  office  of  a  grieve  or  overseer  of  the  lands  and 
rents,  the  corn  and  cattle  of  him  with  whom  he  lived."  From 
the  habits  of  frugality  and  observation  which  he  acquired  iu 
his  humble  situation,  the  historian  traces  that  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  impular  character  which  enabled  him  'o  ria« 
so  high  in  the  state,  and  that  honorable  economy  by  which  h« 
repaired  and  established  the  shattered  estates  of  Anguf  an,'' 
Morton. — History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  Gdlnbnrgt? 
1743,  vol.  ii.  p.  ItJO. 


Note  R. 


-JHaro%nan's  ceil. — r.  X9i. 


The  parish  of  Kilmaronock.  at  tb.  cnstcm  extremity  of  Loch 
Lomond,  derives  its  name  tro'  a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  ta 
Saint  .Maronock,  or,  Marncjk,  or  Maronnan,  about  whosa 
sanctity  very  little  is  now  remembered.  There  is  a  fountain 
devoted  to  liim  in  the  same  parish  ;  but  its  v  rtnes  likp  th« 
merits  of  itc  patron,  have  fallen  into  oblivion 
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Note  S. 

Bracklinn's  thundering'  wave. — P.  195. 

ThiB  is  a  beautiful  cascade  made  by  a  mountain  stream 
Jailed  the  Keltie,  at  a  place  called  the  Bridge  of  Bracklinn, 
ibont  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Callender  in  Menteith.  Above 
k  chasm,  where  the  brook  precijiitates  itself  from  a  height  of 
tt  least  tifly  feet,  there  is  thrown,  for  .he  convenience  of  the 
leighboihooi),  a  rustic  footbridge,  of  about  three  feet  in 
breadili,  and  without  ledges,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  crossed 
by  a  stranger  witliout  awe  and  apprehension. 


Note  T. 


For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore. — P.  196. 

Archibald,  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  so  unfortunate 
'n  all  his  enterprises,  that  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  Tink- 
MA.N,  because  he  lined,  or  lost,  his  followers  in  every  battle 
which  he  fought.  He  was  vanquished,  as  every  reader  must 
remember,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Homildon-hill,  near  Wooler, 
where  he  himself  lost  an  eye,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  Hot- 
ipur.  He  was  no  less  unfortunate  when  allied  with  Percy, 
being  wounded  and  taken  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  He 
was  so  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  besiege  Roxburgh  Castle 
that  it  was  called  the  Foul  Raid,  or  disgraceful  expedition. 
Hig  ill  fortune  left  him  indeed  at  the  battle  of  BeaugC  in 
France  ;  but  it  was  only  to  return  with  double  emphasis  at  the 
jabsequent  action  of  Vernoil,  the  last  and  most  unlucky  of 
his  encounters,  in  which  he  fell,  with  the  flower  of  the  Scot- 
tish chivalry,  then  serving  as  auxiliaries  in  France,  and  about 
'wo  thousauij  common  soldiers,  a.  d.  1424. 


Note  U. 


Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. — P.  196. 

The  ancient  warriors,  whose  hope  and  confidence  rested 
•hiefly  in  their  blades,  were  accustomed  to  deduce  omens 
irom  them,  especially  from  such  as  were  supposed  to  have 
keen  fabricated  by  enchanted  skill,  of  which  we  have  various 
Instances  in  the  romances  and  legends  of  the  time.  The  won- 
Jerful  sword  Skofnung,  wielded  by  the  celebrated  Hrolf 
Kraka,  was  of  this  description.  It  was  deposited  in  the  tomb 
>f  the  monarch  at  his  death,  and  taken  from  thence  by  Skeg- 
•0  a  celebrated  pirate,  who  bestowed  it  upon  his  son-in-law, 
Kurmak,  with  the  lollowing  curious  directions  : — "  ■  The  man- 
ner of  using  it  will  appear  strange  to  you.  A  small  bag  is  at- 
tached to  it,  which  take  heed  not  to  violate.  Let  not  the  rays 
of  the  sun  touch  the  upper  part  of  tlie  handle,  nor  unsheathe 
it,  unless  timu  art  ready  for  battle.  But  when  thou  comest  to 
the  place  ol'  figiit,  go  aside  from  the  rest,  grasp  and  extend  the 
•word,  and  breathe  upon  it.  Then  a  small  worm  will  creep 
■>nt  of  the  handle  ;  lower  the  handle,  that  he  may  more  easily 
ettrn  'nto  it.'  Kormak,  after  having  received  the  sword,  re- 
nriied  home  to  his  mother.  He  showed  the  sword,  and  at- 
fempted  to  draw  it,  as  unnecessarily  as  ineffectually,  for  he 
ecu  Id  not  plu'jk  it  out  of  the  sheatli.  His  mother,  Dalla,  ex- 
elaimed,  'Do  no  despise  the  counsel  given  to  thee,  my  son.' 
Kormak,  howevej,  repeating  his  efforts,  pressed  down  the  han- 
dle with  his  feet,  and  tore  off  the  bag,  when  Skofnung  emitted 
t  hollow  groan  :  b.ut  still  he  could  not  unsheathe  the  sword. 
Kormak  then  went  out  with  Be.ssus,  whom  he  had  challenged 
\e  fight  with  liira,  and  drew  apart  at  the  place  of  combat.  He 
ILt  down  upon  the  ground,  and  ungirding  the  sword,  which  he 
>ore  above  his  vestments,  did  not  remember  to  shield  the  hilt 
'rom  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  draw  it, 
ill  he  placed  his  foot  against  the  hilt  ;  then  the  worm  is.sued 
fcom  it      But  Kormak  did  not  rightly  handle  the  weapon,  in 


consequence  whereof  good  fortune  deserted  it.  As  he  an 
sheathed  Skofnung,  it  emitted  a  hollow  murmur.  ' — Bartluf 
lini  de  Causis  Contempts  a  Danis  adhuc  Oentilibu^  Mortit, 
Libri  Tres.     UofniiB,  1689,  4to.  p.  574. 

To  the  history  of  this  sentient  and  prescient  weapon,  1  bej 
leave  to  add,  from  memory,  the  following  legend,  for  which 
cannot  produce  any  better  authority.  A  young  nobleman,  ol 
high  hopes  and  fortune,  chanced  to  lose  his  wa;  in  the  towi 
which  he  inhabited,  the  capital,  'f  I  mistake  not,  of  a  Gttman 
province.  He  had  accidentally  involved  himself  among  thu 
narrow  and  winding  streets  of  a  suburb,  inhabited  by  the  low- 
est order  of  the  people,  and  an  appioachirf'  thunder-showai 
determined  him  to  ask  a  short  refuge  in  the  n-.ost  decent  liab' 
itation  that  was  near  him.  He  knocked  at  the  oor,  whicis 
was  opened  by  a  tall  man,  of  a  grisly  and  ferocious  aspect, 
and  sordid  dress.  The  stranger  was  readily  ushered  to  a  cham 
ber,  where  swords,  scourges,  and  machines,  which  seemed  to 
be  implements  of  torture,  were  suspended  on  the  wall.  One 
of  these  swords  dropped  from  its  scabbard,  as  the  nobleman, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  crossed  the  threshold.  His  host 
immediately  stared  at  him  with  such  a  marked  expression, 
that  the  young  man  could  not  help  demanding  his  name  and 
business,  and  the  meaning  of  his  looking  at  him  so  fixedly. 
"  I  am,"  answered  the  man,  "  the  public  executioner  of  ihii 
city ;  and  the  incident  you  have  observed  is  a  sure  augury 
that  I  shall,  in  discharge  of  my  duty,  one  day  cut  off  youj 
head  with  the  weapon  which  has  just  now  spontaneously  un- 
sheathed itself."  The  nobleman  lost  no  time  in  leaving  krii 
place  of  refuge  ;  but,  engaging  in  some  of  the  plots  of  tl»\ 
period,  was  shortly  after  decapitated  by  that  very  man  an., 
instrument. 

Lord  Lovat  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the  Letters  from  Sco; 
land,  to  have  affirmed,  that  a  number  of  swords  that  hung  u, 
in  the  hall  of  the  mansion-House,  leaped  of  themselves  out  ol 
the  scabbard  at  the  instant  he  was  born.  Tlie  story  passec 
current  among  his  clan,  but,  like  that  of  the  story  I  have  jusf. 
quoted,  proved  an  unfortunate  omen. — Letters  from  ScotXa.^^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  214. 


Note  "V 


Those  thrilling  sounds  thai  call  the  might 
Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  fight.— V.  196. 

Tlie  connoisseurs  in  pipe-music  affect  to  discover  in  a  welv 
composed  pibroch,  the  imitative  sounds  cf  march,  conflict, 
flight,  pursuit,  and  all  the  "current  of  a  heady  fight."  To 
this  opinion  Dr.  Beattie  has  given  his  suft'rage,  in  the  following 
elegant  passage  : — "  A  pibroch  is  a  species  of  tune,  peculiiu-. 
I  think,  to  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotlan.l.  It 
is  performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs  totally  from  all  other 
music.  Its  rhythm  is  so  irregular,  and  its  notes,  especially  in 
the  quick  movement,  so  mixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a 
stranger  finds  it  impossible  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it.  so  as  to 
perceive  its  modulation.  Some  of  these  pibrochs,  .«irig  i- 
tended  to  represent  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave  motion  resent- 
bling  a  march  ;  then  gradually  quicken  into  the  onset ;  mn  at 
with  noisy  confusion,  and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  iraitste  th« 
conflict  and  pursuit ;  then  swell  into  i  few  flourishes  ci  jino 
phant  joy  ;  and  perhaps  close  w^th  the  wild  and  slow  wsili[|)i 
of  a  funeral  procession." — Essay  on  Laughter  and  Lui> 
crous  Co-tposition,  chap.  iii.  Note. 


Note  W. 
Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I — P  197 

Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname,  which  were  cnieh; 
used  in  the  intercourse  with  the  Lowlands,  every  Highlan*' 
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chief  had  an  epitliet  expressive  of  his  patriarchal  dignity  as 
head  of  the  clan,  and  wiiuch  was  coraimm  to  all  his  predeces- 
sors nnd  successors,  as  Pharaoh  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Ar- 
saoes  to  tho^t  of  Panhia.  This  UEme  was  usually  a  patro- 
nymic, exjifcssive  of  his  descent  from  the  founder  of  tlie  family. 
Tlius  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  called  MacCallum  More,  or  the 
3011  of  Cuhn  the  Gnat.  Sometimes,  liov/ever,  it  is  derived 
fu>m  trmorial  distiuctiont,  or  the  memory  ol  some  great  feat ; 
tlrus  Lord  Sejiforth,  as  chief  of  the  Mackeiizies,  or  Clan-Ken- 
lel  bears  the  epithet  of  Caber-fae,  or  Buck's  Head,  as  repre- 
«ot«tive  of  Colin  Fitzgerald,  founder  of  the  family,  who 
isved  the  Scottish  king  when  endangered  by  a  stag.  But 
Des>''es  tliib  title,  which  belonged  to  his  office  and  dignity,  the 
uhititain  had  usually  anotlier  peculiar  to  himself,  which  dis- 
tinguished liim  from  the  chieftains  of  the  same  race.  This 
was  sometimes  derived  from  com|)lexion,  as  ilhu  or  roy ; 
konu'times  Irom  size,  as  beg  or  more  ;  at  other  times  from  some 
peculiar  exjiloit,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  habit  or  appear- 
ance.    The  1  ne  of  the  text  therefore  signifies, 

Black  Roderick,  tiie  descendant  of  Alpine. 

The  song  itself  is  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  jorrams, 
or  tHjat-songs,  of  the  Highlanders,  which  were  usually  com- 
posed in  lionor  of  a  fa\orile  cliief.  They  are  so  adapted  as 
U>  keep  time  with  the  sweep  of  the  oars,  and  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  intended  lo  be  sung  to  the  oars  of  a 
galley,  where  the  stroke  is  lengthened  and  doubled,  as  it 
were,  and  those  which  j^ere  timed  to  lie  rowers  of  an  ordi- 
nary boat. 


Note  X. 


The  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. — P.  197. 

The  Lennox,  as  the  district  is  called,  which  encircles  tlie 
lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers,  who  inhabited  the  inac- 
cessible fastnesses  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  the  neigh- 
boring district«of  Loch  Katrine.  These  were  often  marked  by 
c'rcumstances  of  great  ferocity,  of  which  the  noted  coutlict  of 
Glen-fruin  is  a  celebrated  instance.  This  was  a  clan-battle,  in 
which  the  Macgregoi-s,  headed  by  Allaster  Macgregor,  chief  of 
the  elan,  encountered  the  sejit  of  Cohiuhouns,  commanded 
by  Sir  Humphry  ('olciuhoun  of  Luss.  It  is  on  all  hands 
allowed  that  the  action  was  dcs|ierately  fought,  and  that  the 
Colquhouns  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  leaving  two 
hundred  of  their  name  dead  upon  tlie  field.  But  popular  tra- 
dition has  added  otlier  horrors  to  tlie  tale.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
Humphry  Colquhoun,  who  was  on  horseback,  escaped  to  the 
castle  of  Beuechra,  or  Banochar,  and  was  next  day  dragged 
out  and  murdered  by  the  victorious  Macgregors  in  cold  blood. 
Buclianan  of  Auchmar,  however,  speaks  of  his  slaughter  as  a 
sul>spquent  event,  and  as  perpetrated  by  the  Macfarlanes. 
A^aij)  it  is  reported  thai  the  .Macgregoi-s  murdered  a  number 
of  you.ns,  whom  report  of  the  intended  liattle  had  brought  to 
be  iipectators,  and  whom  the  Col(|uhour.s,  anxious  for  their 
lafety,  had  shut  up  in  a  barn  to  be  out  of  danger.  One  ac- 
i»>unl  of  llie  Macgregors  denies  this  circumstance  entirely  :  an- 
other ascribes  it  to  the  savage  and  blood-thirsty  disposition  of  a 
»ingle  individual,  the  bastard  brotlier  of  the  Laird  of  Macgregor, 
who  amused  himself  with  this  .second  massacre  of  the  innocents, 
m  eijiress  disobedience  lo  their  chief,  by  whom  he  was  left 
Vheir  guardian  during  the  |)nrsull  of  the  Cohiuhouns.  Il  is 
id^led,  that  Macgregor  bitterly  lamented  this  atrocious  action, 
»nd  prophesied  the  ruin  which  it  must  bring  ujioii  their  ancient 
clan.  The  following  account  of  the  conflict,  which  is  indeed 
ilrawa  up  by  a  friend  of  the  Clan-Gregor,  is  altogether  silent 
»n  ine  iDurder  oi  the  youths.     "  In  the  spring  of  the  year  lfC2, 


there  happened  great  dissensions  and  troubles  between  the  lairi 
of  Luss,  chief  of  the  Colquhouns,  and  Alexander,  laird  of  Mao> 
gregor.  The  original  of  tliese  quarrels  proceeded  from  iijuriei 
and  provocations  mutually  given  anil  received,  not  long  before. 
Macgivgor.  however,  wanting  to  have  them  ended  ic  friendly 
conferences,  mairhed  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  of  his  clan 
to  Leven,  which  borders  on  Luss,  his  country,  with  a  view  ol 
setuiiig  matters  by  tiie  mediation  of  friends  ;  but  Luss  had  no 
sucii  intentions,  and  projected  his  measures  with  a  dilierenl 
view  ;  for  he  privately  drew  together  a  body  of  300  horse  and  306 
foot,  composed  partly  of  his  own  clan  and  their  followers,  and 
partly  of  the  Buchanans,  his  neighbors,  and  resolved  to  cut  cfl 
Macgregor  and  his  parly  to  a  man,  in  case  the  issue  of  the  con' 
fereiice  diil  not  answer  his  inclination.  But  matters  fell  othep' 
wise  tlian  he  exjiected  ;  and  though  Macgregor  had  previous 
information  of  his  insidious  design,  yet  dissembling  his  resent- 
meni,  lie  kept  the  appointment,  and  parted  good  friends  in 
appearance. 

"  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Luss,  thinking  to  surprise 
him  and  his  pariy  in  full  security,  and  without  any  dread  or 
apprehension  of  nis  treachery,  Ibllowed  with  all  speed,  and 
came  up  with  liim  at  a  place  called  Glenfroon.  Macgregor, 
upon  the  alarm,  divided  his  men  into  two  parties,  the  great- 
est jiart  vvliereof  he  commanded  himself,  and  the  other  he 
commuted  to  the  care  of  his  brother  John,  who,  by  his  OT- 
ders,  led  them  about  another  way,  and  attacked  the  Colqu- 
houns in  tlank.  Here  it  was  fought  with  great  bravery  on 
both  sides  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  disproportion  of  numbers,  Macgregor,  in  the  end,  ob- 
tained an  absolute  victory.  So  great  was  the  rout,  that  200  of 
the  Colquhouns  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  most  of  the 
leading  men  were  killed,  and  a  multitude  of  prisoners  taken. 
But  what  seemed  most  surprising  and  incredible  in  this  defeat, 
was,  that  none  of  the  Macgregors  were  missing,  excejit  John, 
the  laird's  brother,  anil. one  common  fellow,  tliough  indeed 
muiiy  ol'  them  we'e  wounded." — Professor  Ross's  History  oj 
thi  fiimily  of  fitit/icrinnd,  163L 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Glen-fruin  were  very 
calamitous  to  the  family  of  Macgregor,  who  had  already  beea 
considered  as  an  unruly  clan.  Tlie  widows  of  the  slain  Col- 
quhouns, sixty,  it  is  said,  in  number,  appeared  in  doleful  pro- 
cession before  the  King  at  Stirling,  each  riding  upon  a  white 
pallVev,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  the  bloody  shirt  of  her  hus- 
band displayed  U|)on  a  pike.  James  VI.  was  so  much  moved 
by  the  cuiiiplaints  of  this  "choir  of  mourning  dames,"  that 
he  let  louse  his  vengeance  against  the  Macgregors,  without 
either  hounds  or  moderation.  The  very  name  of  the  clan 
was  proscribed,  and  those  by  whom  it  had  been  borne  wer« 
given  up  to  sword  and  fire,  and  absolutely  nunled  down  bj 
bloodhounds  like  wild  beasts.  Argyle  and  the  Campbells,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  Montrose,  with  the  Grahames  and  Buchanans, 
on  the  other,  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  instrumfits  in 
suppressing  this  devoted  clan.  The  Laird  of  Macgregor  e-jr- 
rendered  to  the  former,  on  condition  'hat  he  would  take  n\m 
out  of  Scottish  ground.  But,  lo  use  Birrell's  expression,  le 
kept  "a  Highlandnian's  promise;"  and,  although  he  fulfills 
his  word  lo  the  letter,  by  carrying  him  as  far  as  Berwick,  hr 
afterwards  brought  him  back  to  Ediiiburgli,  wher-!  .he  wi. 
executed  with  eighteen  of  his  clan." — Birrel'j  7>iarj,,8<' 
Oct.  1003.  The  Clan-Gregor  being  thus  driven  »o  utter  de 
Bpair,  seem  to  have  renounced  the  laws  from  the  '  enefit  ol 
which  they  were  excluded,  and  their  depredations  produced 
new  acts  of  council,  confirming  the  severity  of  then  i.ro8irii>- 
lion,  which  had  only  th.e  eflect  of  rendering  them  flill  more 
dnited  and  desperate.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  proof  ol 
the  ardent  and  invincible  spirit  of  clansliip,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  proscrijitions  providently  ordained  b» 
the  legislature,  "  for  the  timeous  preoenting  the  disorder! 
and  ojipression  that  may  fa"  out  by  the  said  name  and  clao 
of  Macgregors,  and  their  followers,"  they  were  in  1715  and 
1745  a  jiotent  clan,  and  continue  to  subsist  as  a  distinct  anJ 
numerous  race. 


Note  Y. 

The  King's  vindictive  pride 

Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side. — P.  199. 

In  J529,  James  V.  made  a  convention  at  Bdinborgb  for  the 
f  urpo«e  of  considering  the  iest  mode  of  quelling  the  Border 
robbers,  who,  during  the  license  of  his  minority,  and  the 
tr^nbles  which  followed,  had  committed  many  exorbitances. 
Accordingly,  he  assembled  a  flying  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  cons;»ing  of  his  principal  nobility  and  their  followers, 
who  were  directsd  to  bring  their  hawks  and  dogs  with  them, 
that  the  monarch  might  refresh  himself  with  sport  during  the 
Intervals  of  military  execution.  With  this  array  he  swept 
through  Ettrick  Forest,  where  he  hanged  over  the  gate  of  his 
own  castle.  Piers  Cockbnrn  of  Henderland,  who  had  prepared, 
aecordir_g  to  tradition,  a  feast  for  his  reception.  He  caused 
Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw  also  to  be  executed,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  King  of  the  Border.  But  the  most 
noted  victim  of  justice,  during  that  expedition,  was  John 
Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,'  famous  in  Scottish  song,  who,  con- 
fiding in  his  own  supposed  innocence,  met  the  King,  with  a 
retinue  of  thirty-six  persons,  all  of  whom  were  hanged  at 
Carleurig,  near  the  source  of  the  Teviot.  The  effect  of  this 
severity  was  such,  that,  as  tlie  vulgar  expressed  it,  "  the  rush- 
bush  kept  the  cow,"  and,  "thereafter  was  great  peace  and 
rest  a  long  time,  wherethrough  the  King  had  great  profit ;  for 
he  had  ten  thousand  sheep  going  in  the  Ettrick  Forest  in 
keeping  by  Andrew  Bell,  wlio  made  the  King  as  good  count 
of  them  as  they  had  goue  in  tlie  bounds  of  Fife." — PiscoT- 
TIe's  History,  p.  153. 


Note  Z. 

What  grace  fai  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  ye 
By  fate  of  Bolder  chivalry. — P.  199. 

James  was  in  fact  equally  attentive  to  restrain  rapine  and 
feudal  oppression  iu  every  part  of  his  dominions.  "The  king 
past  to  the  Isles,  and  there  held  justice  courts,  and  punished 
both  thief  and  traitor  according  to  their  demerit.  And  also  he 
caused  great  men  to  show  'their  holdings,  wherethrough  he 
found  many  of  the  said  lands  in  non-entry  ;  the  which  lie  con- 
fiscate and  brought  home  to  his  own  use,  and  afterwards  an- 
nexed them  to  the  crown,  as  ye  shall  hear.  Syne  brought 
many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Isles  captive  with  him,  such  as 
Mudyart,  M-Connel,  M'Loyd  of  the  Lewes,  M'Neil,  M'Lane, 
MIntosh,  John  Mudyart,  M'Kay,  M'Kenzie,  with  many  other 
tliat  I  cannot  rehearse  at  this  time.  Some  of  them  he  put  in 
ward  and  some  in  court,  and  some  he  took  pledges  I'or  good 
rule  in  tiifle  coming.  So  he  brought  the  Isles,  both  north  and 
Bouth,  in  good  rule  and  peace  ;  wherefore  he  had  great  profit, 
service,  and  obedience  of  people  a  long  time  thereafter ;  and 
as  l«ng  as  he  had  the  heads  of  the  country  in  subjection,  they 
lived  in  great  peace  and  rest,  and  there  was  great  riches  and 
puiic?  by  the  King's  justice." — PiTscoTTiE,  p.  152. 


Note  2  A. 


fiest  safe  till  morning  ;  pity   twere 

Siich  c-heek  should  feel  the  midmght  air. — P.  201. 

Harlinood  was  in  every  respect  so  essential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Highlander,  that  the  reproach  of  effeminacy  was  the 
most  bitter  which  could  be  thrown  upon  him.  Yet  it  was 
lometiites  hazarded  on  what  we  might  presume  to  think 
I'jjfht  grounds.     It  is  reported  of  Old  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of 


Lochiel,  when  upwards  of  seventy,  that  he  W!i.j  surpried  t)j 
night  on  a  hunting  or  raiUtary  eippditioo.  He  wtapped  him 
in  his  plaid,  and  lay  contentedly  down  upon  the  snow,  with 
which  the  ground  happened  to  be  covered.  Among  hi4 
attendants,  who  were  preparing  to  take  their  real  in  the  sama 
manner,  he  observed  that  one  of  his  grandsons,  lor  his  bettei 
accommodation,  had  rolled  a  large  snow-ball,  and  placed  it 
below  his  head.  The  wrath  of  the  ancient  chief  was  awakened 
by  a  symptom  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  degenerate  luxury. 
— "  Out  uj)on  thee,"  said  he,  kicking  tlie  frozen  bolster  from 
the  head  which  it  supported;  "art  thou  so  effeminate  as  to 
need  a  pillow  ■?"  The  officer  of  engineers,  whose  curious  let- 
ters from  the  Highlands  have  been  more  tfian  once  quoted, 
tells  a  similar  story  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  and  subjoins 
the  following  remarks : — "  This  and  many  other  stories  are 
romantic  ;  but  there  is  one  thing,  that  at  first  thought  might 
seem  very  romantic,  of  which  I  have  been  credibly  assured, 
that  when  the  Highlanders  are  constrained  to  lie  among  the 
hills,  in  cold  dry  windy  weather,  they  sometimes  soak  the 
plaid  in  some  river  or  bum.(i.  e.  brook),  and  then,  holding  up 
a  corner  of  it  a  little  above  their  heads,  they  turn  themselves 
round  and  round,  till  they  are  enveloped  by  the  whole  man- 
tle. They  tlien  lay  themselves  down  on  the  heath,  upon  the 
leeward  side  of  some  hill,  where  the  wet  and  the  warmth  o/ 
their  bodies  make  a  steam  like  that  of  a  boiling  kettle.  The 
wet,  they  say,  keeps  them  warm  by  thickening  the  stuff,  and 
keeping  the  wind  from  penetrating.  I  must  confess  I  should 
have  been  apt  to  question  this  fact,  had  I  not  frequently  seen 
them  wet  from  morning  to  night,  and  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rain,  not  so  much  as  stir  a  few  yards  to  shelter,  but 
continue  in  it  without  necessity,  till  they  were,  as  we  say,  wet 
through  and  through.  And  that  is  soon  effected  by  the  loose- 
ness and  sponginess  of  the  plaiding  ;  but  the  bonnet  is  fre- 
quently taken  ofl'  and  wrung  Uke  a  dish-clout,  and  then  put 
on  again.  Tliey  have  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to 
be  often  wet,  and  to  take  the  water  like  spaniels,  and  this  ii 
become  a  second  nature,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  a  hardship 
to  them,  insomuch  that  1  used  to  say,  they  seemed  to  be  of 
Uie  duck  kind,  and  to  love  water  as  well.  Though  1  nevef 
saw  this  preparation  for  sleep  in  windy  weather,  yet,  setting 
out  early  in  a  morning  from  one  of  the  huts,  I  have  seen  the 
marks  of  their  lodging,  where  the  ground  has  been  free  from 
rime  or  snow,  which  remained  all  round  the  spot  where  they 
had  lain." — Letters  from  Scotland,  Loud.  \TA,  8vo  ii. 
p.  108. 


Note  2  B. 

■  his  henchman  came. — P   301. 


"  This  officer  is  a  sort  of  secretary,  and  is  to  be  ready,  npoa 
all  oecasioas,  to  venture  his  life  in  defence  of  his  ma/ter ;  and 
at  drinking-bouts  he  stands  behind  his  seat,  at  his  hsnnuh, 
from  whence  his  title  is  derived,  and  watches  the  converse 
tion,  to  see  if  any  one  offends  his  patron.  An  English  officai 
being  in  company  with  a  certain  chieftain,  and  several  athei 
Highland  gentlemen,  near  Killichumen,  had  an  argumerit  vrth 
the  ^reat  man;  and  both  being  well  warmed  with  asky  '  si 
last  the  dispute  grew  very  hot.  A  youth  who  was  henchman 
not  understanding  one  word  of  English,  imagined  his  chief  wa» 
insulted,  and  thereupon  drew  his  pistol  from  his  side,  ano 
snapped  it  at  the  officer's  head  :  but  the  pistol  mi>sed  fire, 
otherwise  it  is  more  than  probable  he  might  have  snficred  deatk 
from  the  hand  of  that  little  vermin.  But  it  is  very  disagree- 
able to  an  Englishman  over  a  bottle,  with  the  Highlanders.  U 
see  every  one  of  them  have  his  gilly,  that  is,  his  servant,  stanti 
ing  behind  him  all  the  while,  let  what  will  be  the  subject  o 
conversation." — Letters  from  Scotland,  ii.  159 


1  See  liorder  MinBtislsy,  \'ol.  i.  p.  39'2. 
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Note  2  C. 

Mnd  ichtie  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor,  round. — 
P.  202. 

When  a  chieftain  desired  to  summon  his  clan,  apon  any 
roJden  or  important  emergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  and  making 
t  cross  of  any  light  wood,  seared  its  extremities  in  the  fire, 
ind  eltinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the  animal.  This  was 
Hilled  the  Fiery  Cross,  also  Crean  Tarigh,  or  the  Cross  of 
Ihame,  because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol  implied,  in- 
•ned  infamy.  It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  messen- 
f»t,  who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he 
presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single  word,  imply- 
ng  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  received  the  symbol 
Kas  bound  lo  send  it  forward,  with  equal  dispatch,  to  the 
text  village  ;  and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity  through 
til  the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and  also 
imong  his  allies  and  neighbors,  if  the  danger  was  common  to 
hem.  At  sight  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  every  man,  from  sixteen 
rents  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  obliged  in- 
4tantly  to  repair,  in  his  best  arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the 
jiace  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  appear  suffered  the 
extremities  of  fire  and  sword,  \^'hich  were  emblematically  de- 
oounced  to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marts 
ipon  this  warlike  signal.  During  the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  the 
f  itry  Cross  often  made  its  circuit ;  and  upon  one  occasion  it 
passed  through  the  whole  district  of  Breadalbane,  a  tract  of 
thirty-two  miles,  in  three  hours.  The  late  Alexander  Stewart, 
Esq.,  of  [nvernahyle,  described  to  me  his  having  sent  round 
the  Fiery  Cross  through  the  district  of  Appine,  during  the  same 
commotion.  The  coast  was  threatened  by  a  descent  from  two 
English  frigates,  and  the  flower  of  the  young  men  were  with 
the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  then  in  England  ;  yet  the 
summons  was  so  effectual,  that  even  old  age  and  childhood 
obeyed  it ;  and  a  force  was  collected  in  a  few  hours,  so  numer- 
ous and  "o  enthusiastic,  that  all  attempt  at  the  intended  diver- 
sion upon  tile  country  of  the  absent  warriors  was  in  prudence 
abandoned,  as  desperate. 

This  practice,  like  some  others,  is  common  to  the  Highland- 
ers with  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Olaus  Magnus  . — 

"  When  the  enemy  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  within  the 
limits  of  northern  kingdomes,  then  presently,  by  the  command 
of  the  principal  governours,  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
the  old  soldiers,  who  are  notably  skilled  in  sucdr  like  business, 
a  staff  of  three  hands  length,  in  the  common  sight  of  them 
all,  is  carried,  by  the  speedy  running  of  some  active  young 
man,  unto  that  village  or  city,  with  this  command, — that  on 
the  tliird,  fourth,  or  eighth  day,  one,  two,  or  three,  or  else 
every  man  in  particular,  from  fifteen  yeai's  old,  shall  come 
with  his  arms,  and  expenses  for  ten  or  twenty  days,  upon 
pain  that  his  or  their  houses  shall  be  burnt  (which  is  intimated 
by  the  burning  -if  Ihe  staff),  or  else  the  master  to  be  hahged 
(which  is  signit  d  by  wl "  "ord  tied  to  it),  to  appear  speedily  on 
»ich  a  bank,  oi  field,  or  vai.ey,  to  hear  the  cause  he  is  called, 
ID'-  'o  hear  orders  from  the  said  provincial  governours  what 
lie  »nall  do.  Wherefore  that  messenger,  swifter  than  any 
fO*\  or  waggon,  having  done  his  commission,  comes  .slowly 
back  again,  bringing  a  token  with  him  that  he  hath  done  all 
le^'al'.y,  and  every  moment  one  or  anollicr  runs  to  every  village, 
ind  talis  those  places  what  they  must  do."  ....  '' Tlie 
messengers,  therefore,  of  the  footmen,  tliat  are  to  give  warning 
•o  the  people  to  meet  for  the  battail,  rurt  fiercely  and  swiftly  ; 
for  no  snow,  no  ram,  nor  heat  can  stop  them,  nor  night  hold 
Ihera  ;  but  tliey  will  soon  run  the  race  they  undertake.  The 
first  messenger  tells  it  to  the  next  village,  and  that  to  the 
text '  and  so  tht  hubbub  run.s  all  over  tiM  they  all  know  it 

)  The  Monition  against  the  Robhers   f  Tynwlale  »iul  Rertesilule,  with 
*^ich  I  wii«  I'uvore*'  ^v  lay  t'rieiiil,  Air.  Surleea,  of  .Miiinaforth,  amy  be 


In  that  stift  or  territory,  where,  when,  and  wherefore  they  mua 
meet." — Olacs  Maonus'  History  of  the  Ooths,  Englisnwl 
by  J   S     '  v^  1658,  book  iv.  chap.  3,  4. 


•  Note  2  D. 

T/tui,  ntvrtu,  af  savage  form  and  face. — P   203. 

Tlii?  state  of  religion  in  the  middle  ages  afforded  considerabl 
facilities  for  those  whose  mode  of  lile  excluded  thein  frora 
regular  worship,  to  secure,  nevertheless,  the  ghostly  aasistar  j« 
of  confessors,  perfectly  willing  to  adapt  the  nature  of  theil 
doctrine  to  the  necessities  and  peo<liar  circumstances  of  theii 
flock.  Robin  Hood,  it  is  well  known,  had  his  celebrated  do 
mestic  chaplain,  Friar  Tuck.  And  that  same  curtal  friar  wai 
probably  matched  in  manners  and  appearance  by  the  ghostly 
fathers  of  the  Tynedale  robbers,  who  are  thus  described  in  an 
excommunication  fulminated  jigainst  their  patrons  by  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  tempore  Henrici  VIII.  "We  have 
further  understood,  that  there  are  many  chaplains  in  the  said 
territories  of  Tynedale  and  Redesdale,  who  are  public  am'  open 
maintainers  of  concubinage,  irregular,  suspended,  excommuni- 
cated, and  interdicted  persoits,  and  withal  so  utterly  ignorant  of 
letters,  that  it  has  been  foun<i  by  those  who  objected  this  to 
them,  that  there  were  some  who,  having  celebrated  mass  tbi 
ten  years,  were  still  unable  to  read  the  sacramental  service. 
We  have  also  understood  there  are  persons  among  them  who, 
although  not  ordained,  do  take  upon  them  the  offices  of  priest- 
hood ;  and,  in  contempt  of  God,  celebrate  the  divine  and  sa- 
cred rites,  and  administer  the  sacraments,  not  only  in  sacred 
and  dedicated  places,  but  in  those  which  are  f,rt)fane  and  in- 
terdicted, and  most  wretchedly  ruinous  ;  they  themselves  being 
attired  in  ragged,  torn,  and  most  filthy  vestments,  altogethei 
unfit  to  be  used  in  divine,  or  even  in  temporal  offices.  Tha 
which  said  chaplains  do  administer  sacraments  and  sacramental 
rights  to  the  aforesaid  manifest  and  infamous  thieves,  robbers, 
depredators,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  plunderers,  and  that 
without  restitution,  or  intention  to  restore,  as  evinced  by  tha 
act ;  and  do  also  openly  admit  them  to  the  rites  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal sepulchre,  without  exacting  security  for  restitution,  al- 
though they  are  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  sacred  canons, 
as  well  as  by  the  institutes  of  the  saints  and  fathers.  All 
which  infers  the  heavy  peril  of  their  own  souls,  and  is  a  per- 
nicious example  to  the  other  believers  in  Christ,  as  well  as  no 
slight,  but  an  aggravated  injury,  to  the  numbers  despoiled  and 
plundered  of  their  goods,  gear,  herds,  and  chattels."! 

To  this  lively  aiiTl  picturesque  description  of  the  coufessora 
and  churchmen  of  predatory  tribes,  there  may  be  added  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  priests  attached  to  the  sc«e 
ral  septs  of  native  Irish,  during  the  reign  of  Q.ueen  iflizabeth 
These  friare  had  indeed  to  plead,  that  the  incursions,  whici 
they  not  only  pardoned,  but  even  encouraged,  were  made  upoi 
those  hostile  to  them,  as  well  in  religion  as  from  national  an 
tipathy  ;  but  by  Protestant  writers  they  are  uniformly  al'<>ge< 
to  be  the  chief  instruments  of  Irish  insurrection,  the  very  well 
spring  of  all  rebellion  towards  the  English  government.  I  '  it 
go w,  the  Scottish  traveller,  declares  the  Irish  wood-k»;i ae  at 
predatory  tribes,  to  be  but  the  hounds  of  their  huntijig  priests, 
who  directed  their  incursions  by  their  pleasure,  partly  for  sn» 
tenance,  jKirtly  to  gratify  animosity,  partly  to  foment  general 
division,  an<l  always  for  the  better  security  and  easier  domina- 
tion of  the  friars. 2  Derrick,  the  liveliness  and  minuteness  o/ 
whose  descriptions  may  frequently  apologize  for  his  doggere 
verses,  after  describing  an  Irish  fe.ist,  and  the  encouragement 
given,  liy  the  songs  of  the  bards,  to  its  termination  in  an  incur- 
sion  upon  the  parts  of  the  country    mire  immediately  unde" 

found  in  the  original  Lutin,  in  the  Appendu  to  tie  IntroductioB  to  laf 

BorfifT  Minstrelsy,  Xo.  VII,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 
U  Lithnow'a  Travels   fin*   <(Iltiou  u.  431. 
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ne  dominion  of  the  English,  records)  the  no  less  powerful  arga- 
*ienls  ased'iy  the  friar  to  excite  their  animosity  : — 

'  And  more  t'  augment  the  flame, 

and  rancour  of  their  liane, 
The  frier,  of  his  counsells  vile, 

to  rebelles  doth  imparte, 
Affirming  tliat  it  is 

an  almose  deede  to  God, 
To  make  the  English  subjectes  taste 

the  Iri?li  rehelh'  rodtle. 
To  spoile.  to  kill,  to  burne 

this  frier's  counsell  is  ; 
And  for  the  doing  of  the  same, 

he  warraiites  heavenlie  blisse. 
He  tells  a  holie  tale  ; 

the  white  he  tournes  to  black  ; 
And  through  the  pardons  in  his  male, 

he  workes  a  knavishe  knacke." 

The  wreckfol  invasion  of  a  part  of  the  English  pale  is  then 
lescribed  with  some  spirit ;  the  burning  of  houses,  driving  off 
cattle,  and  all  pertaining  to  such  predatory  inroads,  are  illus- 
trated by  a  rude  cut.  The  defeat  of  the  [rish,  by  a  party  of 
English  soldiers  from  the  next  garrison,  is  then  commemorated, 
and  iu  like  manner  adorned  with  an  engraving,  in  which  the 
frier  is  exhibited  mourning  over  the  slain  chieftain  ;  or,  as  the 
rubric  expresses  it, 

"  The  frier  then,  that  treacherous  knave ;  with  ough  ough- 

hone  lament. 
To  see  his  cousin  Devill's-son  to  have  so  foul  event." 

The  matter  i»handled  at  great  length  in  the  text,  of  which 
*•  following  verses  are  more  than  sufflcient  sample  : 

'  The  frier  seyng  this. 

laments  that  lucklesse  parte,  • 

And  curseth  to  the  pitte  of  hell 

the  death  man's  sturdie  bearte  ; 
Yet  for  to  quight  them  with 

the  frier  taketh  paine. 
For  all  the  synnes  that,  ere  he  did 

remission  to  obtaine. 
And  therefore  serves  his  booke, 

tlie  candell  and  the  bell ; 
But  thinke  you  that  such  apishe  toies 

bring  damned  souls  from  hell  ? 
It  'longs  not  to  my  parte 

infemall  things  to  knowe  ; 
But  r  beleve  till  later  dale, 

thei  rise  not  from  belowe 
Yet  hope  that  friers  give 

to  this  rebeUious  rout. 
If  that  their  souls  should  channce  in  heL 

to  bring  them  quicklie  out, 
Doeth  make  them  leau  suehe  lives, 

as  neither  God  nor  man, 
Without  revenge  for  their  desartes, 

Dermitte  or  suffer  can. 
Thus  friers  are  the  cause, 

the  fountain,  and  the  spring, 
Of  hurleburles  in  this  lande, 

of  eche  nnhappie  thing. 
Thei  cause  them  to  rebell 

against  their  soveraigne  quene. 
And  through  rebellion  often  tymes, 

their  lives  do  vanish  clene. 
So  as  by  friers  meanes, 

'  Tbtfl  cnrioas  picture  of  Ireland  was  inserted  by  the  author  in  the  re- 
ibUcAtJOD  of  Somera'  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  in  which  the  plates  have  been  also 
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in  whom  all  follie  swimme. 
The  Irishe  kame  doe  often  lose 
the  life,  with  hedde  and  limme."' 

As  the  Irish  tribes,  and  those  of  the  Scottish  Ilighlandg 
are  much  more  intimately  allied,  by  language,  manner?,  dress, 
and  customs,  than  the  antiquaries  of  either  country  hare  b«ieo 
willing  to  admit,  [  (latter  myself  I  have  here  produced  f  Jtrong 
warrant  for  the  character  sketched  in  the  text.  The  lollowan 
picture,  though  of  a  different  kind,  serves  to  establish  the  ei* 
istence  of  ascetic  religionists,  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  ia 
the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
simplicity  in  the  description,  for  which,  as  for  much  similar  in- 
formation,  I  am  obliged  to  Dr.  John  Martin,  who  vi.iited  tha 
Hebrides  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  a  Scottish 
antiquarian  of  eminence,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
published  a  description  of  them,  which  procured  him  admissior 
into  the  royal  society.  He  died  in  London  about  1719.  Hit 
work  is  a  strange  mixture  of  learning,  ob3ervation,^and  gross 
credulity. 

"  I  remember,"  says  this  author,  "  I  have  seen  an  old  lay- 
capuchin  here  (in  the  island  of  Benbecula),  called  in  their  lan- 
guage BraMr-bocht,  that  is,  Poor  Brother  ;  which  is  literally 
true  ;  for  he  answers  this  character,  having  nothing  but  what 
is  given  him  ;  he  holds  himself  fully  satisfied  with  food  and 
rayment,  and  lives  in  as  great  simplicity  as  any  of  his  order  ; 
his  diet  is  very  mean,  and  he  dnnks  only  fair  water ;  his  habit 
is  no  less  mortifying  than  that  of  his  brethren  elsewhere  :  ha 
wears  a  short  coat,  which  comes  no  farther  than  his  middle, 
with  narrow  sleeves  like  a  waistcoat :  he  wears  a  plad  above 
it,  girt  about  the  middle,  which  reaches  to  his  knee  :  the  plad 
is  fastened  on  his  breast  vvith  a  wooden  pin,  his  neck  bare,  and 
his  feet  often  so  too :  he  wears  a  hat  for  ornament,  and  the 
string  about  it  is  a  bit  of  a  fisher's  line,  made  of  hoise-hair 
This  plad  he  wears  instead  of  a  gown  worn  by  those  of  his  or 
der  in  other  countries.  I  told  him  he  wanted  the  flaxen  girdle 
that  men  of  his  order  usually  wear :  he  answered  me,  that  ha 
wore  a  leathern  one,  which  was  the  same  thing.  Upon  tha 
matter,  if  he  is  spoke  to  when  at  meat,  he  answers  again  ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  order.  This  poor  man 
frequently  diverts  himself  with  angling  of  trouts  ;  he  lies  upon 
straw,  and  has  no  bell  (as  others  have)  to  call  him  to  his  devo- 
tions, but  only  his  conscii  l<ce,  as  he  told  me." — Martin'j 
Description  of  the  ffestei  i  Highlands,  p.  82. 


Note  2  E, 


Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. — P.  203. 

The  legend  which  follows  is  not  of  the  author's  invention. 
It  is  possible  he  may  differ  from  modem  critics,  in  supposing 
that  the  records  of  human  superstition,  if  peculiar  to,  and  char' 
acteristic  of,  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  are  a  legit- 
imate subject  of  poetry.  He  gives,  however,  a  ready  assent  to 
the  narrower  proposition  which  condemns  all  attempts  of  an 
irregular  and  disordered  fancy  to  excite  terror,  by  accamt.atiny 
a  train  of  fantastic  and  incoherent  horrors,  whether  Dorrowec 
from  all  countries,  and  patched  upon  a  narrative  belonging  m 
one  which  knew  them  not,  or  derived  from  the  author's  own 
imagination.  In  the  present  case,  therefore,  I  appeal  to  the 
record  which  I  have  transcribed,  with  the  variation  of  a  vert 
few  words,  from  the  geographical  collections  made  by  the 
Laird  of  Macfarlane.  I  know  not  wliether  it  be  necessary  i. 
remark,  that  the  miscellaneous  concourse  of  youths  and  maid 
ens  on  the  night  and  on  the  spot  where  ihe  miracle  is  said  t« 
have  taken  place,  might,  even  in  a  credu'vtis  age,  have  some- 
what diminished  the  wonder  which  aca» .ipanied  the  concetr 
tion  of  Gilli-Doir-MagrevoUich. 

inserted,  from  the  only  impressions  knowTi  to  exJBt,  belonging  to  ths  eoyw 
in  the  Advocates'  Library.    See  Someis'  Tracts,  toL  i.  pp.  Ml,  M4. 
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SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


"There  is  bo:  two  myles  from  Iiiverlogliie,  the  church  of 
Kilmalee,  in  Lochj-eld.  In  anci«  il  tymes  there  was  ane  church 
buikled  upon  ane  hill,  Mhich  was  above  this  church,  which 
rioeth  now  stand  in  this  toune  ;  and  ancient  men  doeth  say, 
Ihat  there  was  a  battell  foughtenon  ane  litle  hill  not  the  tenth 
part  of  a  myle  from  this  church,  be  certaine  men  which  they 
did  not  know  what  they  were.  And  long  tyme  thereafter, 
certaine  herds  of  thai  toune,  and  of  the  next  toune,  called  Un- 
latt,  both  wenches  and  youthes,  did  on  a  tyme  conveen  with 
Others  on  that  hill ;  and  the  day  being  somewhat  cold,  did 
gather  the  bones  of  the  dead  men  that  were  slayne  Ion?  tvme 
before  in  that  place,  and  did  make  a  fire  to  warm  them.  At 
last  they  did  all  remove  from  the  fire,  except  one  maid  or 
wench,  which  was  verie  oold,  and  she  did  remaine  there  for  a 
space.  She  being  quyetlie  her  alone,  without  anie  other  cora- 
panie,  took  up  her  cloath«  above  her  knees,  or  thereby,  to 
warm  her  ;  a  wind  did  come  and  caste  the  ashes  upon  her,  and 
she  was  conceived  of  ane  man-ehyld.  Severall  tymes  there- 
after she  was  verie  sick,  and  at  last  she  was  knowne  to  be  with 
chyld.  And  then  her  parents  did  ask  at  her  the  matter  heiroff, 
whicli  the  wench  could  not  weel  answer  which  way  to  satisfie 
them.  At  last  she  resolved  tham  with  ane  answer.  As  for- 
tune fell  upon  her  concerning  this  marvellous  miracle,  the 
chyld  being  borne,  his  name  was  called  Oili-doir  Mnghrevol- 
lich,  that  is  to  say,  the  Black  Child,  Hon  to  the  Bones.  So 
called,  his  grandfather  sent  liim  to  school,  and  so  he  was  a 
good  schollar,  and  godlie.  He  ilirl  build  tliis  church  which 
doeth  now  stand  in  Lochyeld,  called  Kilraalie." — Macfar- 
I.ANE,  ut  supra,  ii.  188. 


Note  2  F. 


Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 

The  virgin  snood  did  Mlice  wear. — P.  203. 

The  snood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  lass  braided 
her  hair,  had  an  emblematical  signification,  and  applied  to  her 
maiden  character.  It  was  exchanged  for  the  curch,  toy,  or 
toif,  when  she  passed,  by  marriage,  into  the  matron  state. 
But  if  the  damsel  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to 
the  name  of  maiden,  without  gaitiing  a  right  to  that  of  mat- 
ron, she  was  neither  permitted  to  use  the  snood,  nor  advanced 
to  the  graver  dignity  of  the  curch.  In  old  Scottish  songs  there 
occur  many  sly  allusions  to  such  misfortune  ;  as  in  the  old 
words  to  the  popular  tune  of  "  Ower  the  muir  amaug  tlie 
heather :" 

'  Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie. 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood. 

That  gard  her  greet  till  she  was  wearie." 


Note  2  G. 


The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 

Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. — P.  204. 

In  adopting  the  legend  concerning  the  birth  of  the  Founder 
lit  llie  Church  of  Kilmalie,  the  author  has  eniieavored  to  trace 
the  effects  which  such  a  belief  was  likely  to  produce,  in  a  bar- 
oarons  age,  on  the  person  to  wliom  it  rdate<l.  It  seems  likely 
tliat  he  must  have  become  a  fanatic  or  an  imjiostor,  or  that 
mixture  of  both  which  forms  a  more  frequent  character  than 
either  of  them,  as  existing  separately.  In  truth,  mad  persons 
are  frecjiienlly  more  anxious  to  imjiress  upon  others  a  faith  in 
th<»ir  visions,  than  they  are  themselves  connrmed  in  their  real- 
ity ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  cool- 
leaded  impostor  long  to  personate  an  enthusiast,  without  in 
lome  ilegree   bplieving  what   he   is  so  eager  to   have   believed. 

waa  a  natural  attribute  of  such  a  character  as  the  supposed 


hermit,  that  he  sliould  credit  the  numerous  superstitiotia  Iviti; 
which  the  minds  of  ordinary  Highlanders  are  almost  al'-ray^ 
imbued.  A  few  of  these  are  slightly  alluded  to  in  this  stanza 
The  River  Demon,  or  River-horse  for  it  is  that  form  which  h 
commonly  assumes,  is  the  Kelpy  o''''''*  ^•'  "viands, -an  evii  and 
malicious  spirit,  delighting  to  forebode  and  to  vitness  ca'amity, 
He  frequents  most  Highland  lakes  and  rivers;  and  one  of  hii 
most  memorable  exploits  was  performed  upon  the  Dankr  ol 
Loch  Vennachar,  in  the  very  district  which  forms  the  sceM 
of  our  action  :  it  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  a  funera.  piw- 
cession  with  a'l  its  attendants.  The  ''noontide  hag,"  cilled 
in  Gaelic  (tlas-lich.  a  tall,  emaciated,  gigantic  femf'e  figi.re 
is  supposed  in  particular  to  haunt  tne  district  of  Knoidan.  A 
goblin,  dressed  in  antique  armor,  and  having  one  hand  covered 
with  blood,  called  from  that  circumstance,  hham-dearg ,  oi 
Red-hand,  is  a  tenant  of  the  forests  of  Glenmore  and  Rothie" 
raurcus.  Other  s()irits  of  the  desert,  all  frightful  ^n  shape  ano 
malignant  in  disposition,  are  believed  to  frequent  difi'erent 
mountains  and  glens  of  the  Highlands,  where  any  unusual 
appearance,  produced  by  mist,  or  the  strange  lights  that  ara 
sometimes  thrown  upon  particular  objects,  never  fails  to  pre- 
sent an  apparition  to  the  imagination  of  the  solitary  and  mel 
ancholv  mountaineer. 


Note  2  H. 


The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream. — P.  204. 

Most  great  families  in  the  Highlands  were  supposed  to  have 
a  tutelar,  or  rather  a  domestic  spirit,  attached  to  them,  who 
took  an  interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  intimated,  by  its  wail" 
ings,  any  approaching  disaster.  That  of  Grant  of  Grant  waj 
called  J\rnij  Muullack,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  girl,  who 
had  her  arm  covered  with  hair.  Grant  of  Rothiemurcus  had 
an  attendant  called  Bodach-nu-dan,  or  the  Gliost  of  the  Hill  ; 
and  many  other  exam]iles  might  be  mentioned.  The  Ban- 
Schie  irftplies  a  female  Fairy,  whose  lamentations  were  often 
supjiosed  to  precede  the  death  of  a  cliieftain  of  particular  fam- 
ilies. When  she  is  visible,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman, 
with  a  blue  mantle  and  streaming  hair.  A  superstition  of  the 
same  kind  is,  I  believe,  universally  received  by  the  inferioi 
ranks  of  the  native  Irish. 

The  death  of  the  head  of  a  Highland  family  is  also  som» 
times  supposed  to  be  announced  by  a  chain  of  lights  of  differ 
ent  colors,  called  Drying,  or  death  of  the  Druid.  The  direc- 
tion which  it  takes,  marks  the  place  of  the  funeral.  [See  the 
Essay  on  Fairy  Superstitions  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.] 


Note  2  I. 


Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 

Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 

IVhere  mortal  horsemen  ne'er  might  ride. — P.  204. 

A  presage  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  still  be!;fc>e4/ 
to  announce  ileath  to  tlie  ancient  Highland  family  of  M'Leai 
of  Lochbuy.  The  si)irit  of  an  ancestor  slain  in  battle  is  heard 
to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  arount 
the  family  residence,  ringing  his  fairy  bridle,  and  thus  intima- 
ting the  approaching  calamity.  How  easily  the  eye,  as  wel 
as  the  ear,  may  be  deceived  upon  such  occasions,  is  evidem 
from  the  stories  of  armies  in  the  air,  and  other  spectral  phe- 
nomena with  which  history  abounds.  Such  an  apparition  ii 
said  to  have  been  witnessed  upon  the  side  of  Southfell  moun- 
tain, between  Penrith  and  Keswick,  upon  the  23d  June,  1744 
by  two  persons,  William  Lancaster  of  Blakehills.  hjid  Danin 
Stri(^ket,  his  servant,  whose  attestation  to  the  fact,  with  a  ^Uu 
accouiilof  the  ;ipparilion,  (lalL'd  the  21st  July,  174.5,  is  printed 
in  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes.     The  apparit  «n  consisted  a 
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IB^era!  troops  of  horse  moving  in  regular  order,  with  a  steady 
rapid  motion,  malving  a  curved  sweep  *round  the  fell,  and 
Jeeniing  to  the  spectators  t»  disappear  over  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain.  Many  persons  witnessed  this  phenomenon,  and 
Dbserved  the  last,  or  last  but  one,  of  the  supposed  trooD,  oc- 
casionally leave  his  rank,  and  pass  at  a  gallo.  to  the  iront, 
wuen  he  resumed  the  same  steady  pace.  This  curious  appear- 
Mce,  making  the  necessary  allowance  for  imagination,  may  be 
pefl. ips  sufficiently  accounted  ibr  by  optical  deception — Sur- 
vey of  the  Lakes,  p.  250 

tJLpernaluml  intimat..jr'.8  of  approacliing  fate  are  not,  1  be- 
tev?  contineQ  to  Highland  families.  Howel  mentions  having 
leer,  at  a  lapidary's,  in  1632,  a  D>oiminental  stone,  prepared 
for  lour  persons  of  the  name  of  Osenhani,  before  the  death  of 
each  of  whom,  the  inscription  stated  a  wliite  bird  to  have  ap- 
peared and  fluttered  around  the  bed  while  the  ])atient  was  in 
Jie  last  agony. — Famiiiar  Letters,  edit.  17CC,  247.  Glanville 
mentions  one  family,  the  members  of  whicii  received  this  sol- 
emn sign  by  music,  the  sound  of  which  floated  from  the  family 
residence,  and  seemed  to  die  in  a  neighboring  wood  ;  another, 
that  of  Captain  Wood  of  Bampton,  to  whom  the  signal  was 
given  by  knocking.  But  the  most  remarkable  instante  of  the 
kind  occurs  fn  the  MS.  Memoii-s  of  Lady  Fanshaw,  so  exem- 
plary for  her  conjugal  affection.  Her  husband.  Sir  Richard, 
and  she,  chanced,  during  their  abode  in  Ireland,  to  visit  a 
friend,  the  head  of  a  sept,  who  resided  in  his  ancient  baronial 
castle,  surrounded  with  a  moat.  At  midnight  she  was  awa- 
kened by  a  ghastly  and  supOTnatural  scream,  and,  looking  out 
of  bed.  beheld,  by  the  moonlight,  a  female  face  and  jiart  of 
the  form,  hovering  at  the  window.  Tlie  distance  from  the 
ground,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  moat,  excluded  the 
possibility  that  what  she  beheld  was  of  this  world.  The  face 
was  that  of  a  young  and  rather  handsome  woman,  but  pale  ; 
and  the  hair,  which  was  reddish,  was  loose  and  dishevelled. 
The  dress,  which  Lady  Fanshaw's  terror  did  not  prevent  her 
remarking  accurately,  was  that  of  the  ancient  Irish.  This  ap- 
part.ion  continued  to  exhibit  itself  for  some  time,  and  then 
vanished  with  two  shrieks,  similar  to  that  which  had  first  ex- 
cited Lady  Fanshaw's  attention.  In  the  morning,  with  infinite 
terror,  she  communicated  to  her  host  what  she  had  witnessed, 
and  found  him  prepared  not  only  to  credit  but  to  account  for 
ihe  ajiparition.  "  A  near  relation  of  my  family,"  said  he, 
"  expired  last  night  in  this  castle.  We  disguised  our  certain 
Expectation  of  the  event  from  you,  lest  It  should  tlirow  a  cloud 
over  the  cheerful  reception  which  was  due  you.  Now,  be- 
fore such  an  event  happens  in  this  family  and  castle,  the  fe- 
male spectre  whom  you  have  seen  always  is  visible.  She  is 
oelieved  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  whom 
one  of  my  ancestors  degraded  himself  by  marrying,  and  whom 
afterwards,  to  expiate  the  dishonor  done  his  family,  he  caused 
ta  be  drowned  in  tlie  castle  moat." 


Note  2  K 


Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 

Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave. — P.  204. 

Anth'CaiUiach,  the  Isle  of  Nuns,  or  of  Old  Women,  is  a  most 
xeaMii'i'  island  at  the  lowerextremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  The 
>i  irc'i  belonging  to  the  former  nunnery  was  long  used  as  the 
place  of  worship  for  the  jiarisli  of  Buchanan,  but  scarce  any 
restiges  of  it  now  remain.  The  burial-ground  continues  to  be 
nsed,  and  contains  the  family  places  of  sepulture  of  several 
neighboring  clans.  The  monuments  of  the  lairds  of  Mae- 
rregor,  and  of  other  families,  claiming  a  descent  IVom  the  old 
Scottish  King  Aipir"?,  are  most  remarkable.  The  Highland- 
Its  are  as  zealous  of  their  rights  of  sepulture  as  may  be  ex- 
lected  from  a  people  whose  whole  laws  and  government,  if 


clanship  can  be  called  so,  turned  upon  the  single  priuciple  ol 
family  descent.  "  May  his  ashes  be  scattered  on  the  water," 
was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  imprecations  which 
they  used  against  an  enemy.  [See  a  detailed  description  ot 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  Highland  chieftain  in  the  Fair  Maj<l 
of  Perth.  Wavcrley  JVovels,  vol.  43,  chaps,  x.  and  xi.  Edit. 
183-1.] 


Note  2  L. 


the  ditn-deer' s  hide 


On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. — P.  205. 

The  present  brogue  of  the  Highlanders  is  made  of  half-dried 
leather,  with  holes  to  admit  and  let  out  the  water ;  for  walk- 
ing the  moors  dry-shod  is  a  matter  altogether  out  of  the  que* 
tion.  The  ancient  buskin  was  still  ruder,  being  made  of  un- 
dressed deer^  hide,  with  the  hair  outwards ;  a  circumstance 
which  procured  the  Highlanders  the  well-known  epithet  ol 
Red-shanks.  Tlie  process  is  very  accurately  described  by  one 
Elder  (himself  a  Highlander)  in  the  project  for  a  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  addressed  to  Henry  VIII.  "  We  go 
a-hunting,  and  after  that  we  have  slain  red-deer,  we  flay  ofl 
the  skin,  by-and-by,  and  setting  of  our  bare-foot  on  the  iusida 
thereof,  for  want  of  cunning  shoemakers,  by  your  grace's  par- 
don, we  play  the  oobblers,  compa.ssing  and  measuring  so  much 
thereof  as  shall  reach  up  to  our  ankles,  pricking  the  Ejipei 
part  thereof  with  holes,  that  the  water  may  repass  where  it 
enters,  and  stretcliing  it  up  with  a  strong  thong  of  the  same 
above  our  said  ankles.  So,  and  please  your  noble  grace,  we 
make  our  shoes.  Therefore,  we  using  such  manner  of  shoes, 
the  rough  hairy  side  outwards,  in  your  grace's  dominions  ol 
England,  we  be  called  Roughfooted  ScMs." — Pinkkrton'" 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 


Note  2  M. 


The  dismal  coronach. — P.  206. 

The  Coronach  of  the  Highlanders,  like  the  Ulalatus  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Ululoo  of  the  Irish,  was  a  wild  expression  of 
lamentation,  poured  forth  by  the  mourners  over  the  body  of  a 
departed  friend.  When  the  words  of  it  were  articulate,  they 
expressed  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and  the  loss  the  clan 
would  sustain  by  his  death.  The  following  is  a  lamentation  o! 
this  kind,  literally  translated  from  the  Ga^ic,  to,  some  of  thj 
ideas  of  which  the  text  stands  indebted.  The  tune  is  so  jopB- 
lar,  that  it  has  since  become  the  war-march,  or  Gathering  o! 
the  clan. 

Coronach  on  Sir  Lauchlan,  Chief  of  Maclean 

"  Which  of  all  the  Senachies 
Can  trace  thy  line  from  the  root  np  to  Paradise, 
But  Macvuirih,  the  son  of  Fergus  ? 
No  sooner  had  thine  ancient  stately  tree 
Taken  firm  root  in  Albion, 
Than  one  of  thy  forefathers  fell  at  Harlaw. — 
'Twas  then  we  lost  a  chief  of  deathless  name. 

"  'Tis  no  base  weed — no  planted  tree, 
Nor  a  seedling  of  last  Autumn  ; 
Nor  a  sapling  planted  at  Beltain  ;• 
Wide,  wide  around  were  spread  its  lofty  brancbe»-> 
But  the  tojjmost  bough  is  lowly  laid  I 
Thou  hast  forsaken  us  before  Sawaine.* 

"  Thy  dwelling  is  the  winter  house ; — 
Lond,  sad,  sad,  and  mighty  is  thy  deatb-aon|:  [ 


JB«U'a  firii*  or  WhitaundA^'. 


i  HAllowe'aa. 
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"^h  !  courteous  champion  of  Montrose  ! 
Oh  !  stately  warrior  of  the  Celtic  Isles  ! 
Tho  1  shall  buckle  thy  harness  on  no  more  I" 

Tne  coronach  has  for  some  years  past  been  superseded  at 
funerals  by  the  use  of  the  bagpipe  ;  and  that  also  is,  like  many 
»ther  Highland  peculiarities,  falling  intorfisuse,  unless  in  remote 
iiutricts. 


Note  2  K 


BenUii  gate  the  Cross  of  Fire, 

It  glanced  likt  lightning  up  Slrath-Ire- 


■P.  207. 


inspection  of  the  provincial  map  of  Pertiishire,  or  any  large 
map  of  Scotland,  will  trace  the  progress  of  the  signal  through 
the  email  district  of  lakes  and  mountains,  which,  in  exercise  of 
my  poetical  privilege,  I  have  subjected  to  tlie  authority  of  my 
imaginary  chieftain,  and  which,  at  the  period'  of  my  romance, 
*as  really  occupied  by  a  clan  who  claimed  a  descent  from 
Alpine  ;  a  clan  the  most  unfortunate,  and  most  persecuted,  but 
neither  tlie  least  distinguished,  least  powerful,  nor  least  brave, 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Gael. 

"  Slioch  non  rioghridh  duchaisaeh 
Bha-shios  an  Dun-Staiobhinish 
Aig  an  roubh  crun  na  Halba  othua 
'§tag  a  cheil  duchas  fast  ris." 

The  first  stage  of  the  Fiery  Cross  is  to  Duncraggan,  a  place 
Dear  the  Brigg  of  Turk,  where  a  short  stream  divides  Loch 
Achray  from  Loch  Vennacliar.  From  thence,  it  passes  to- 
wards Callender,  and  then  turning  to  the  left  uj)  the  pass  of 
Leny,  is  consigned  to  Norman  at  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Bride, 
which  stood  on  a  small  and  romantic  knoll  in  the  middle  of 
the  valley,  called  Strath-Ire.  Tombea  and  Arnandave,  or 
Ardmandave,  are  names  of  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  alarm 
is  then  supposed  to  pass  along  the  lake  of  Lubnaig,  and 
fiiroDgh  the  various  glens  in  the  district  of  Balquidder,  in- 
cluding the  neighboring  tracts  of  Glenfinlas  and  Slrathgartney. 


Note  2  0. 


JiTot  faster  i^er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze. — P.  208. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  southern  reader,  that  the 
heath  on  the  Scottish  moorlands  is  often  set  fire  to,  that  the 
iheep  may  have  the  advantage  of  tlie  young  herbage  produced, 
in  room  of  the  tough  old  heather  plants.  This  custom  (exe- 
crated by  sportsmen)  produces  occasionally  the  most  beautiful 
Doeturnal  appearances,  similar  almost  to  the  discharge  of  a 
rolcano.  This  simile  is  not  new  to  poetry.  The  charge  of  a 
warrior,  in  the  fine  ballad  of  Hardyknute,  ia  said  to  be  "  like 
6re  tc  heather  set." 


Note  2  P. 


JVo  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand, 

JVo  law,  but  Roderick  J)hu's  command.-   P.  208. 

The  deep  and  implicit  respect  paid  by  the  Highland  clans- 
men to  their  chief,  rendered  this  both  a  common  and  a  solemn 
»ath.  In  other  respects  they  were  like  most  savage  nationi), 
capricious  in  their  ideas  concerning  the  obligatory  power  of 
oaths  One  solemn  mode  of  swearing  was  by  kissing  the  dirk, 
tBprai^tiDC  opon  themael  ves  death  by  that  or  a  similar  weapon. 


if  they  broke  their  vow.     But  for  oaths  in  the  usual  tuiin,  thej 

are  said  to  have  little  respect.  As  for  the  reverence  due  to  th« 
chief,  it  may  be  guessed  from  the  following  odd  example  of  a 
Highland  point  of  honor  : — 

"  Tlie  clan  whereto  the  above-mentioned  tribe  belongs,  ii 
the  only  one  I  have  heard  of,  which  is  without  a  chief;  that 
is,  being  divided  into  families,  under  several  chieftains,  witli- 
out  any  particular  patriarch  of  the  whole  name.  And  this  ii 
a  great  reproach,  as  may  appear  from  an  atfair  that  fell  out  at 
my  table  in  the  Highlands,  between  OTie  of  that  name  and  a 
Cameron.  The  provocation  given  by  the  latter  ♦as — 'Nam* 
your  chief.' — The  return  of  it  at  once  was — •  You  are  a  fooL 
They  went  out  next  morning,  but  having  early  notice  of  it.  ) 
sent  a  small  party  of  soldiers  after  them,  which,  in  all  proba- 
biUty,  prevented  some  barbarous  mischief  that  might  have  en- 
sued ;  fur  the  chiefless  Highlander,  who  is  himself  a  petty  chief- 
tain, was  going  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  small-sword  and 
pistol,  whereaa  the  Cameron  (an  old  man)  took  with  him  only 
his  broadsword,  according  to  the  agreement. 

"  When  all  was  over,  and  I  had,  at  least  seemingly,  recon- 
ciled them,  I  was  told  the  words,  of  which  I  seemed  to  think 
but  slightly,  were,  t,i  one  of  the  clan,  the  greatest  of  all  p^ov<^ 
cations." — I^ettfrt  from  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  22n 


Note  2  Q. 


a  'oM  and  lonely  cell. 

By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 

Has  Coir-nan-Urishin  been  sung.~P.  209. 

This  is  a  v°ry  steep  and  most  romantic  hollow  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Benvenne,  overhanging  the  southeastern  extren:ity  of 
Loch  Katrine.  It  is  surrounded  with  stupendous  rocks,  and 
overshadowed  with  birch-trees,  r>ingled  with  oaks,  with  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  mountain,  even  where  its  clifls  aji- 
pear  denuded  of  soil.  A  dale  in  so  wild  a  situation,  and  amid 
a  people  whose  genius  bordered  on  the  romantic,  did  not  re- 
main without  apjirojiriate  deities.  The  name  literallj  'mpliea 
the  Corri,  or  Den,  of  the  Wild  or  Shaggy  men.  Perhaps  this, 
as  conjectured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Campbel','  may  have  origi- 
nally only  implied  its  being  the  haunt  of  a  ferocious  banditti. 
But  tradition  has  ascribed  to  the  Urisk,  wht  gives  name  to 
the  cavern,  a  figure  between  a  goat  and  a  man  :  in  short,  how- 
ever much  the  classical  reader  may  be  startled,  jjrecisely  that 
of  the  Grecian  Satyr.  The  Urisk  seems  not  to  have  inherited 
with  the  form,  the  petulance  of  the  silvan  deity  of  the  classics  ' 
his  occu|iation,  on  the  contrary,  resembled  those  of  Milton'i 
Lubbar  Fiend,  or  of  the  Scottish  Brownie,  though  he  differei 
from  both  in  name  and  appearance.  "  The  Urisks,"  sayl 
Dr.  Grahrim,  "  were  a  set  of  lubberly  supernaturals,  who,  like 
the  Brownies,  could  be  gained  over  by  kind  attention,  to  per- 
form the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  it  was  believed  that  many 
of  the  families  in  the  Highlands  had  one  of  the  order  attached 
to  it.  They  were  supposeu  to  be  dispersed  over  the  Highlands, 
each  in  his  own  wild  recess,  but  the  solemn  stated  meetings  o. 
the  order  were  regularly  held  in  this  Cave  of  Benvenue.  This 
current  superstition,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  some  circumstance  in 
the  ancient  history  of  this  country." — Scenery  on  the  Southrrn 
Confines  of  Perthshire,  p.  19,  1806.— It  must  be  owned  thai 
the  Coir,  or  Den,  does  not,  in  its  present  state,  meet  our  ideas 
of  a  subterraneous  grotto,  or  cave,  being  only  a  small  and 
narrow  cavity,  among  huge  fragments  of  rocks  rudely  piled 
together.  But  such  a  scene  is  liable  to  convulsions  of  nature, 
whict  a  Lcwlander  cannot  estimate,  and  which  may  have 
choked  up  what  was  originally  a  cav«rn.  At  least  the  nama 
and  tradition  warrant  the  author  of  a  fictitioua  tale  to  asseit  iti 
having  been  such  at  the  remote  period  in  which  this  aceoe  il 
/aid. 

1  Journey  from  Edinburgh,  1801,  p,  lOt. 
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Note  2  R. 

The  Willi  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo. — P.  209. 

Bealaeh-nam-bo,  or  the  pass  of  cattle,  is  a  most  magnificent 
glade,  overhung  with  aged  birch-trees,  a  little  higher  up  the 
mooiitain  than  the  Coir-nan-Uriskin,  treated  of  in  a  former  note. 
The  whole  composes  the  most  sublime  piece  »f  wjenery  tliat 
tmagication  can  conceive. 


Note  2  S. 


M  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord. — P.  209 

A  Highland  chief,  being  as  absolute  in  his  patriarchal  an 
fhority  as  any  prince,  had  a  eorrespoiidinp  number  of  officers 
Utathed  to  his  person.  He  had  his  Dody-guards,  called 
Luichttach,  picked  from  his  clan  for  strength,  activity,  and 
entire  devotion  to  his  person.  These,  according  to  their  de- 
»erts,  were  sure  to  share  abundantly  in  the  rude  profusion  of 
his  hospitality.  It  is  recorded,  for  example,  by  tradition,  that 
Allan  MacLean,  chief  of  that  clan,  happened  upon  a  time  to 
hear  one  of  these  favorite  retainers  observe  to  his  comrade, 
that  their  chief  grew  old.—"  Whence  do  you  infer  that?"  re- 
plied the  other. — "  When  wa.s  it,"  rejoined  the  first,  "that  a 
(oldier  of  Allan's  was  obliged,  as  I  am  now,  not  only  to  eat 
the  fleeh  from  the  bone,  but  even  to  tear  oft"  the  inner  skin,  or 
filament  J"  The  hint  was  quite  sufllcient,  and  MacLean  next 
monfing,  to  relieve  his  followers  from  such  dire  necessity,  nn- 
dertook  an  inroad  on  the  mainland,  the  ravage  of  which  alto- 
gether effaced  the  memory  of  his  former  expeditions  for  the  like 
purpose. 

Our  officer  of  Engineers,  so  often  quoted,  has  given  ns  a 
distinct  list  of  the  domestic  officers  who,  independent  of 
Luichttach,  or  gardes  dc  corps,  belonged  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Highland  Chief  These  are,  1.  The  Henchman.  See 
these  Notes,  p.  347.  2.  The  'Bard.  See  p.  243.  3.  Bladier, 
»r  spokesman.  4.  Oillie-mnre,  or  sword-bearer,  alluded  to  in 
tlie  text.  5.  Oillie-cnsfliie.  who  carried  the  chief,  if  on  foot, 
over  the  fords.  6.  Oillie-comstraine,  who  leads  the  chief's 
Horse.  7.  OMie-Trushnnartnsh,  the  baggage  man.  8.  The 
piper.  9.  The  piper's  gillie  or  attendant,  who  carries  the 
bagpipe.!  Although  this  appeared,  naturally  enough,  very 
ridiculous  to  an  English  officer,  who  considered  the  master  of 
inch  a  retinue  as  no  more  than  an  English  gentleman  of  X500 
a-year,  yet  in  the  circumstances  of  the  chief,  whose  strength 
and  importance  consisted  in  the  number  and  attachment  of  his 
followers,  it  was  of  the  last  consequence,  in  point  of  policy,  to 
have  in  his  gift  subordinate  offices,  which  called  immediately 
round  his  person  those  who  were  most  devoted  to  him,  and, 
oeing  of  value  in  their  estimation,  were  also  tlie  means  of  re- 
warding them. 


Note  2  T. 


The  Taghairm  caWd;  by  lithich,  afar, 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. — P.  211. 

The  Highlanders,  like  all  rnde  people,  had  varions  super- 
ft'tions  modes  of  inquiring  into  futurity.  One  of  the  most 
Boted  was  the  Taghairm,  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  person 
waa  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  bullock,  and  de- 
posited beside  a  waterfall,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or 
in  soms  other  strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  the 
icenery  around  him  suggested  nothing  but  objects  of  horror. 
In  this  situation,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  question  pro- 
posed ;  and  whatever  was  impressed  upon  him  by  his  exalted 
hnagination,   passed   for  the   inspiration   of  the  disembodied 

1  Ij6tter8  from  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p  15. 

■  The  "eader  m»T  h*  m  Tft  with  the  rtory  of  the  "  King  of  the  Cat«," 


Bpirita,  who  haant  the  desolate  recesses.  In  some  of  thesj 
Hebrides,  they  attributed  the  same  oracniar  power  to  a  larg< 
black  stone  by  the  sea-shore,  which  they  approacheo  with  cer- 
tain solemnities,  and  considered  the  first  fancy  which  came  tto 
their  own  minds,  after  they  did  so,  to  be  the  undoubted  dictate 
of  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  stone,  and,  as  such,  to  ae,  if  possi- 
ble, punctually  complied  with.  Martin  has  recor  'cd  the  foW 
lowing  curious  modes  of  Highland  augury,  in  which  th« 
Taghairm,  and  its  effects  upon  the  person  »ho  wa»  rubjeoM' 
to  it,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  text.  . 

"  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  among  the  over-curious  lo  asA 
suit  an  invisible  oracle,  concerning  the  fate  of  families  and 
battles,  &c.  This  was  performed  three  different  ways:  the 
first  was  by  a  company  of  men,  one  of  whom,  being  detached 
by  lot,  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  river,  which  was  the  boun- 
dary between  two  villages  ;  four  of  the  company  laid  hold 
on  him,  and,  having  shut  his  eyes,  they  took  him  by  the  legs 
anil  arms,  and  then,  tossing  him  to  and  again,  struck  his  hips 
with  Ibrce  against  the  bank.  One  of  them  cried  out.  What 
is  it  you  have  got  here?  another  answei-s,  A  log  of  birch- 
wood.  The  other  cries  again.  Let  his  invisible  friends  appeal 
from  all  quarters,  and  let  them  relieve  him  by  giving  an  answer 
to  our  present  demands  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  a  numbei 
of  little  creatures  came  from  the  sea,  who  answered  the  que* 
tion,  and  disappeared  suddenly.  The  man  was  then  set  at 
liberty,  and  they  all  returned  home,  to  take  their  raeasurej 
according  to  the  prediction  of  their  false  prophets  ;  but  the 
poor  deluded  fools  were  abused,  for  their  answer  was  still  am- 
biguous. This  was  always  practised  in  the  night,  and  may 
literally  be  called  the  works  of  darkness. 

"  I  had  an  account  from  tlie  most  intelligent  and  judicious 
men  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  that  about  sixty-two  years  ago,  tha 
oracle  was  thus  consulted  only  once,  and  that  was  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Kilmartin,  on  the  east  side,  by  a  wicked  and  mischie- 
vous race  of  people,  who  are  now  extinguished,  bath  root  and 
branch. 

"  The  second  way  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  by  a  party 
of  men,  who  first  retired  to  solitary  places,  remote  from  any 
house,  and  there  they  singled  out  one  of  their  number,  and 
wrapt  him  in  a  big  cow's  hide,  which  they  folded  about  him  ; 
his  whole  body  was  covered  with  it,  except  his  head,  and  so 
left  in  this  jftsture  all  night,  until  his  invisible  friends  relieved 
him,  by  giving  a  proper  answer  to  the  question  in  hand  ;  which 
he  received,  as  he  fancied,  from  several  persons  that  he  found 
about  him  all  that  time.  His  consorts  returned  to  him  at  tha 
break  of  day,  and  then  he  communicated  his  news  to  them  ; 
which  often  proved  fatal  to  those  concerned  in  such  unwar- 
rantable inquiries. 

"  There  was  a  third  way  of  consulting,  which  was  a  confix 
mation  of  the  second  above  mentioned.  The  same  company 
who  put  the  man  into  the  hide,  took  a  live  cat,  and  put  him 
on  a  spit  ;  one  of  the  number  was  employed  to  turn  the  spit, 
and  one  of  his  consorts  inquired  of  him.  What  are  yoa  doingi 
he  answered,  I  roast  this  cat,  until  his  friends  answer  the  que» 
tion  ;  which  must  be  the  same  that  wa-s  proposed  by  the  msa 
shut  up  in  the  hide.  And  afterwards,  a  very  big  cat'  conM*, 
attended  by  a  number  of  lesser  cats,  desiring  to  reJieTe  Um 
cat  turned  upon  the  spit,  and  then  answers  the  qatst'oa.  U 
this  answer  proved  the  same  that  was  given  to  the  man  to  tha 
hide,  then  it  was  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  the  otiier,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  believed  infallible. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  present  minister  of  North- Vist, 
told  me,  that  one  John  Erach,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  assured 
him,  it  wjis  his  fate  to  have  been  led  by  his  curiosity  with 
some  who  consulted  this  oracle,  and  that  he  was  a  night  within 
the  hide,  as  above  mentioned  ;  during  which  time  he  felt  and 
heard  snch  terrible  things,  that  he  could  not  express  them  ;  th« 
impres.sion  it  made  on  him  was  such  as  could  never  go  off,  and 
he  said,  for  a  thousand  worlds  he  would  never  again  be  con 


in  Lord  UtUeton'a  Letten.   It  is  well  known  in  the  Highlands  a^  a  nurea* 

U'a. 
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eemoi  in  the  like  performance,  for  this  had  disordered  him  to  a 
high  degree,  lit  confessed  it  ingenuously,  and  with  an  air  of 
"Teat  remorse,  and  seemed  to  be  very  penitent  under  a  just 
«nsfe  of  so  great  a  crime  :  he  declared  this  about  five  vears 
lince,  and  is  still  living  in  the  Lewis  for  any  thing  I  know." — 
DescriptioK  of  the  Western  Isles,  p.  IJO.  See  also  Pen- 
k«vt'9  'ir.ottish  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 


Note  2  U. 


The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 

When  swept  our  mcrry-meh  Onl/angad. — P   211. 

1  know  not  if  it  be  worth  observing,  that  this  passage  is 
>aken  almost  literally  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  Highland 
Kern  or  Ketteran,  as  they  were  called.  He  used  to  narrate 
the  merry  doings  of  the  good  old  time  when  he  was  follower 
of  Rob  Roy  MacGregor.  This  leader,  on  one  occasion,  thought 
proper  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Loch 
Lomond  district,  and  summoned  all  the  heritors  and  farmer: 
to  meet  at  the  Kirk  of  Drymen,  to  pay  him  black-mail,  i,  e. 
tribute  for  forbearance  and  protection.  As  this  invitation  was 
supported  by  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  stout  fellows,  only  one 
gentleman,  an  ancestor,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  present  Mr. 
Graharae  of  Gartmore,  ventured  to  decline  compliance.  Rob 
Roy  instantly  swept  his  land  of  all  he  could  drive  away,  and 
among  the  spoil  was  a  bull  of  the  old  [Scottish  wild  breed, 
whose  ferocity  occasioned  great  plague  to  the  Ketterans.  "  But 
ere  we  had  reached  the  Row  of  Deiman,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  a  child  might  have  scratched  his  ears."'  The  circumstance 
is  a  minute  one,  but  it  paints  the  times  when  the  poor  beeve 
wajs  compelled 

"  To  hoof  it  o'er  as  many  weary  miles, 
With  goading  pikemen  hollowing  at  his  heels, 
As  e'er  the  bravest  antler  of  the  woods." 

Ethwald. 


Note  2  V. 


That  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 

Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. — P.  211. 

There  is  a  rock  so  named  in  tlie  Forest  of  Glenfinlas,  by 
which  a  tumultuary  cataract  takes  its  course.  This  wild  place 
is  said  in  former  times  to  have  afibrded  refuge  to  an  outlaw, 
who  was  supplied  with  provisions  by  a  woman,  who  lowered 
them  down  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  above.  His  water 
he  procured  for  himself,  by  letting  down  a  flagon  tied  to  a 
itring,  into  the  black  pool  beneath  the  fall. 


Note  2  W. 


Raven 

That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke. 

His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ? — P  211. 

\iTok»~ Quartered  — Every  thing  belonging  to  the  chjise  was 
Tis'tpr  of  solemnity  among  our  ancestors ;  but  nothing  was 
Kore  so  than  the  mode  of  cutting  up,  or,  as  it  was  technically 
tailed,  breaking,  the  slaughtered  stag.  The  forester  had  his 
allotted  portion  ;  the  hounds  had  a  certain  allowance  ;  and,  to 
make  the  division  as  general  as  possible,  the  very  birds  had 
iheir  share  also.  "  There  is  a  little  gristle,"  says  Turberville, 
'  which  is  upon  the  spoone  of  the  brisket,  which  we  call  the 
raven's  bone  ;  and  I  have  seen  in  some  places  a  raven  so  wont 
»nd  accu'tomed  to  it,  that  she  would  never  fail  to  croak  and 
cry  for  it  »..  the  time  yon  were  in  breaking  up  of  ihe  deer, 
and  woah-  not  depart  till  she  had  it."     In  the  very  ancient 

1  This  anev(1<  te  was,  in  former  editions,  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Georfre 
\Ia«gregor  of  Glengjle,  called  Ghlunt  Dhu,  or  Black-knee,  a  relation  of 


metrical  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  that  peerless  knight,  who  ll 
said  to  have  been  the  very  deviser  of  all  rules  of  chase,  did 
not  omit  the  ceremony  : — 

"  The  ranen  he  yane  his  yiftes 
Sat  on  the  fourched  tre." 

Sir  Tristrem. 

The  raven  might  also  challenge  his  rights  by  th«  Book  of  Sb 
Albans  ;  for  thus  says  Dame  JuUana  Berners  : — 

"  Slitteth  anon 


The  bely  to  the  side,  from  the  corbyn  bone  ; 
That  is  corbyu's  fee,  at  the  death  he  will  be." 

Jonson,  in  "  The  Sad  Shepherd    '  gives  a  more  poetical  i 
count  of  the  same  ceremony  : 

"  Marian. — He  that  undoes  hy.j. 

Doth  cleave  me  orisKet  oone,  upon  tne  spoon 

Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows — you  call  it — 

Robin  Hood. — The  raven's  bone. 

Marian. — Now  o'er  head  sat  a  raven 
On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown,  great  bird',  and  hoarse, 
Who,  all  the  while  the  deer  was  breaking  up, 
So  croak'd  and  cried  for't,  as  all  the  huntsmen, 
Especially  old  Scathlock,  thought  it  ominous." 


Note  2  X. 


Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman^ a  life. 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife. — P.  212. 

Though  this  be  in  the  text  described  as  a  response  of  ths 
Taghairm,  or  Oracle  of  the  Hide,  it  was  of  itself  an  augury 
frequently  attended  to.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  often  an- 
ticipated in  the  imagination  of  the  combatants,  by  observing 
which  party  first  shed  blood.  It  is  said  that  the  Highlanders 
under  Montrose  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  this  notion,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Tippermoor,  they  murdered  & 
defenceless  herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  merely 
to  secure  an  advantage  of  so  much  consequence  to  theii 
party. 


Note  2  Y. 

Mice  Brand.— V.  213 

This  little  fairy  tale  is  founded  upon  a  very  curious  Danish 
ballad,  which  occurs  in  the  Ktempe  Viser,  a  collection  o^ 
heroic  songs,  first  published  in  1591,  and  reprinted  in  1695, 
inscribed  by  Anders  Sofrensen,  the  collector  and  editor,  to 
Sophia,  Queen  of  Denmark.  I  have  been  favored  with  a 
literal  translation  of  the  original,  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Robert  Jamieson,  whose  deep  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  an- 
tiquities will,  1  hope,  one  day  be  displayed  in  illustration  ol 
the  history  of  Scottish  Ballad  and  Song,  for  which  no  man 
possesses  more  ample  materials.  The  story  will  remind  the 
readers  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  of  the  tale  of  Yonng  Tarn- 
lane.  But  this  is  only  a  solitary  and  not  very  marked  in?tanc« 
of  coincidence,  whereas  several  of  the  otlier  ballads  in  tha 
same  collection  find  exact  counterparts  in  the  Kmmpe  Viser. 
Which  may  have  been  the  originals,  will  be  a  question  foi 
future  antiquaries.  Mr.  Jamieson,  to  secure  the  power  of 
literal  translation,  has  adopted  the  old  Scottish  idiom,  which 
apfiroaches  so  near  to  that  of  the  Danish,  as  almost  to  give 
word  for  word,  as  well  as  line  for  line,  and  indeed  in  many 
verses  the  orthography  alone  is  altered.  As  Wester  Haf, 
mentioned  in  Ihe  first  stanzas  of  the  ba*  «i,  means  the  West 
Sea,  in  opposition  to  the  Baltic,  or  East  Sea,  Mr.  Jamieson 

Rob  Roy,  but,  as  I  have  been  aMured,  not  addicted  to  hu  pred»ijry  eX' 
cessea.— <Vu.<  to  Third  Sditwn, 
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Bclines  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  scene  of  the  disenchantment 

They  nighed  near  the  hniband's  bona*  • 

k  laid   in   one  of  the  Orkney,  or  Hebride   Islands.     To  each 

Sae  lang  their  tails  did  hing. 

'«eree  in  tne  original  ia  added  a  birden,  having  a  kind  of  rnean- 

iig  of  its  own,  but  not  applicable,  at  least  not  aniformly  ap- 

9. 

plicable,  to  the  sense  of  the  stanza  lo  which  it  is  subjoined  : 

The  hound  he  yowls  i'  the  yaru. 

'his  is  very  common  both  in  Danish  and  Scottish  song. 

The  herd  tools  in  his  horn  ; 

The  earn  scraigbs.  and  the  cock  crawg. 
As  the  husbande  has  gi'en  him  his  com. 

THE  ELFIN  GRAY. 

10. 

VBAVtLATKV   FROM   THE  DANISH  K/EMPK  VISER,  p.  143, 

The  Elfen  were  five  score  and  seven. 

ANI>  FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  1591. 

Sae  laidly  and  sae  grim  ; 

And  they  the  liusbande's  guests  maan  be, 
To  eat  and  drink  wi'  him. 

Der  ligger  en  void  i  Vester  Haf, 

Der  (igter  en  bonile  at  bygge  : 

11. 

Hand  furer  did  baade  hog  og  hand. 

Og  agter  der  om  vinteren  at  iigge. 

The  husbande,  out  o'  Villenshaw, 

CDk  vilde  diur  oo  diurene  udi  skofven.) 

At  his  winnock  the  Elves  can  see: 

"  Help  me,  now,  Jesu,  Mary's  son  ; 
Thir  Elves  they  mint  at  me!" 

1. 

Tnere  liggs  a  wold  in  Wester  Haf, 

12. 

There  a  husbande  means  to  bigg, 

And  thither  he  carries  baith  hawk  and  honnd. 

In  every  nook  a  cross  he  coost, 

There  meaning  the  winter  to  ligg. 

In  his  chalmer  maist  ava  ; 

{The  wild  deer  and  daes  i'  the  shaw  out.) 

The  Elfen  a'  were  fley'd  thereat, 

2. 

And  flew  to  the  wild-wood  shaw  - 

He  taks  wi'  him  baith  hound  and  cock, 

13. 

The  langer  he  means  to  stay. 

And  some  flew  east,  and  some  flew  weit. 

The  wild  deer  in  the  shaws  that  are 

And  some  to  the  norwart  flew  ; 

May  sairly  rue  the  day. 

And  some  they  flew  to  the  deep  dale  dow. 

(I'lie  wild  deer,  &-c.) 

There  still  they  are,  I  trow .3 

3. 

14. 

He's  hew'd  the  beech,  and  he's  fell'd  the  aik. 

It  was  then  the  weiest  Elf, 

Sae  has  he  the  poplar  gray  ; 

In  at  the  door  braids  he  ; 

4nd  grim  in  mood  was  the  grewsome  elf, 

Agast  was  the  husbande,  for  that  Eli" 

That  be  sae  bald  he  may. 

For  cross  nor  sign  wad  flee. 

4. 

15. 

He  hew'd  him  kipples,  he  hew'd  him  bawks. 

The  huswife  she  was  a  canny  wife, 

VVi'  miekle  moil  and  haste, 

She  set  the  Elf  at  the  board  ; 

Syne  speer'd  the  Elf  i'  the  knock  that  bade. 

She  set  before  him  baith  ale  and  meat. 

Wha's  hacking  here  sae  fa.«t  ?" 

Wi'  mony  a  weel-waled  word. 

5. 

16. 

Byne  op  and  spak  the  weiest  Elf, 

"  Hear  thou,  Gudeman  o'  Villenshaw 

Crean'u  as  an  immert  sma  : 

What  now  I  say  to  thee  ; 

"  It's  here  is  come  a  Christian  man  ; — 

Wha  bade  thee  bigg  witliin  onr  boondi, 

1      fiey  him  or  he  ga." 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  1 

6. 

17. 

It's  op  syne  started  the  firsten  Elf, 

"  But,  an'  thou  in  our  bounds  will  bigg 

And  glower  d  about  sae  grim  : 

And  bide,  as  well  may  be. 

"  It's  we'll  awa'  to  the  husbande'B  hoase, 

Then  thou  thy  dearest  huswife  maan 

And  hald  a  court  on  him. 

To  rae  for  a  lemman  gie." 

7. 

18. 

'  Here  hews  he  down  baith  skugg  and  ehaw, 

Up  spak  the  luckless  husbande  then. 

And  works  us  skaith  and  scorn : 

As  God  the  grace  him  gae  ; 

His  hnswife  he  sail  gie  to  me ; — 

"  Eline  she  is  to  me  sae  dear, 

Th»<  8  rue  the  day  they  were  born  I" 

Her  thou  may  nae-gate  hae. 

8. 

19. 

The  Ellen  a'  i'  the  knock  that  were, 

Til.  the  Elf  he  answer'd  as  he  oontli  j 

Gaed  dancing  in  a  string  ; 

"  Let  but  my  huswife  be. 

1  TkU  tin^fulaT  quatrain  ttandt  Ihut  m  thtorxginait— 

2  /n  tlu  Doltish  :— 

"  Hunden  hand  gi6r  i  j^aarUen  ; 

**  Somm^  fldyd  08t«r,  og  •ommi  AtSy^  ymUf 

Hjorden  tndA  i  ait  horn  ; 

NogIS  flSyft  n6rpaa: 

<Enien  ikriger,  og  banen  galer, 

Nogl^  fl6ye  ned  i  dybenft  dalk. 

Bom  bonien  hafd«  gifvet  litkom." 

leg  troer  de  er*  oer  «Ddna." 
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And  tak  whate'er,  o'  gnde  or  gear, 

As  mends  for  Eline  his  huswife  ; — 

Is  mine,  awa  wi'  thee." — 

Thou's  be  my  heartis  dear." 

20. 

32. 

"  Then  I'll  thy  Eline  tak  and  thee, 

"  Thou  nobil  knyght,  we  thank  now  God 

Aneatb  my  feet  to  tread  ; 

That  has  freed  us  frae  skaith  ; 

And  hide  thy  goad  and  wliite  monia 

Sae  wed  thou  thee  a  maiden  free. 

Aneith  my  dwalling  stead." 

And  joy  attend  ye  baith  ! 

21. 

33. 

The  hasbande  and  his  household  a' 

"  Sin'  I  to  thee  nae  maik  can  be 

In  sary  rede  they  join  : 

My  docliter  may  be  thine  ; 

"  Far  bettet  that  she  be  now  forfaim, 

And  thy  gud  will  right  to  fulfill, 

Nor  that  we  a'  should  tyne." 

Latthis  be  our  propine." — 

22. 

34. 

Vp,  will  of  rede,  tlie  hnsbande  stood. 

"  1  thank  thee,  Eline,  thou  wise  womaii; 

Wi'  heart  fu'  sad  and  sair  ; 

My  praise  tliy  worth  sail  ha'e  ; 

\nd  he  has  gien  his  huswife  Eline 

And  thy  love  gin  1  fail  to  win. 

Wi'  the  young  Elfe  to  fare. 

Thou  here  at  hame  sail  slay." 

23. 

35. 

Then  blyth  grew  he,  and  sprang  about : 

The  husbande  biggit  now  on  his  6e, 

He  took  her  in  his  arm  : 

And  uae  ane  wrought  him  wrang  ; 

The  rnd  it  left  her  comely  cheek, 

His  doubter  wore  crown  m  Engeland, 

Her  heart  was  clem'd  wi'  harm. 

And  happy  hved  and  lang. 

24. 

36. 

A  waefu'  woman  then  she  was  ane. 

Now  Eline,  the  husbande's  huswife,  haa 

And  the  moody  tears  loot  fa'  : 

Cour'd  a'  her  grief  and  harms  ; 

"  God  rew  on  me,  unseely  wife. 

She's  mither  to  a  noble  queen 

Ho  V  hard  a  weird  I  fa'  1 

That  sleeps  in  a  kingis  arras. 

25. 

GLOSSARY. 

"  My  fay  I  plight  to  the  fairest  wight 

That  man  on  mold  mat  see  ; — 

St.  1.    fVotd,  a  wood  ;  woody  fastness. 

Maun  I  now  mell  wi'  a  laidly  El, 

Hushnvde,  from   the   Dan.  has,  with,  and    bondc,  » 

His  hght  lemman  to  be  1" 

villain,  or  bon<lsman,  who  was  a  cultivator  of  tha 

ground,  and   could  not  quit  the  estate  to  which   he 

26. 

was  attached,  without  the   permission  of  his  lord. 

He  minted  ance — he  minted  twice. 

This  is  the  sense  of  the  wonl,  in   the  old  Scottish 

''Vie  wax'd  her  heart  that  syth  : 

records.     In  the  Scottish  "  Burghe  Laws,"  trans- 

Syne the  laidliesi  fiend  he  grew  tliat  e'er 

lated  from  the  Heg.  Mnjest.  (Auchinleek  MS.  in 

To  mortal  ee  did  kyth. 

the  Adv.  l\h.),  it  is  used  indiscriminately  with  the 

Dan.  and  Swv,^   bmidf 

27. 

Bigg,  build. 

When  he  the  thirden  time  can  min4|» 

Ligg.  lie. 

To  Mary's  son  she  pray'd, 

Dnes,  does. 

And  the  laidly  Elf  was  clean  awa, 

2.  Shnw,  wood 

And  a  f&='  knight  in  his  stead. 

Siiirty,  sorely. 

3.  Aik,  oak. 

28. 

Orewsome,  terrible. 

This  fell  under  a  linden  green. 

Bald.hokl. 

That  again  his  shape  he  found. 

4.  Kipples  (couples),  beams  joined  al  the  top,  for  sup- 

f^' ivae  and  care  was  the  word  nae  mair, 

porting  a  roof,  in  building. 

\'  were  sae  glad  that  stound. 

Bawks.  balks  :  cross-beams. 

Miiil,  laborious  industry. 

29. 

S/iecr'd,  asked. 

"  O  dearest  Eline,  hear  thou  this. 

Knuck,  hillock. 

And  ihou  my  wife  sail  be. 

5.   ff'eiest.  smallest. 

And  a'  the  goud  in  merry  England 

Crean'd.  shrunk,  diminished  ;  from  the  Gaelic,  crian, 

Sae  freely  I'll  gi'e  thee  ! 

very  small. 

Iminert,  enmiet  ;  ant. 

30. 

Christian,  used  in  the  Danish  ballads,  &o.  in  contnt 

'  Whan  I  was  but  a  little  wee  baim, 

distinction  to  demoniac,  as  it  is  in  England  in  con- 

My m!ther  died  me  fra ; 

tradistinction  to  lirvte  ;  in  which  sense,  a  person  ot 

My  stepmither  sent  me  awa'  fra  her ; 

the  lower  class  in  England,  would  call  a  Jew  or  • 

I  turn'^  till  an  E/fin  Gray. 

Turk  a  Christian 

Ftey,  frighten. 

31. 

6.  Olower'd,  stared. 

'  To  thy  hosbande  I  a  gift  will  gie, 

Maid,  hold. 

Wi'  mtckle  atate  and  pear 

7.  Skufra-  shailo 
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Skaith,  harm. 

8.  J^ighed.  approached. 

9.  Yowls,  howls. 

Too**.— In   the   Dan.   tude  ia  applied  both   to  the 

howling  of  a  dog,  and  the  soand  of  a  horn. 
Scrnighs,  screams. 

10.  Laidly,  loathly  ;  disgustingly  ugly. 
Orim,  fierce. 

11.  IVinnock,  window. 
Mint,  aim  at. 

12   Coost,  caat. 

Chalmer,  chamber 
Maist,  most. 
,tva,  of  all. 

13.  J^orwart,  northward. 
Trow,  believe. 

14.  Brnids,  strides  quickly  forward. 

Wad,  would. 

15.  Canny,  adroit. 
Many,  many. 
fVeel-waJed,  well  chosen. 

17.  Jin,  if. 
Bide,  abide. 
Lemman,  mistress. 

18.  JVae-gate,  nowise. 

19.  Couth,  could,  knew  how  to. 
Lat  be,  let  alone. 

Oude,  goods  ;  property. 

20.  Aneath.  beneath. 

Dw ailing-stead,  dwelling-place 

21.  Sary,  sonowfnl. 

Rede,  counsel  ;  consultation. 
Forfairn,  forlorn  ;  lost ;  gone. 
Tyne,  (verb,  neut.)  be  lost ;  perish. 

22.  fT?// o/rw/c,  bewildered  in   thought;  in  the  Danish 

original  '•^  vildraadage  ;"  Lat.  "  inops  consilii  ;" 
Gr.  uTopaiv.  This  expression  is  left  among  the  de- 
siderata in  the  Glossary  to  Ritson's  Romances, 
and  has  never  been  e.xplained.  It  is  obsolete  in  the 
r  Danish  as  well  as  in  English. 

Fare,  go. 
tA.  Bud,  red  of  the  cheek 

Clem'd,  in  the  Danish,  klemt ;  (which  in  the  north 
of  England  is  still  in  use,  as  the  word  starned  is 
with  us  ;)  brought  to  a  dying  slate.  It  is  used  by 
our  old  comedians. 

Harm,  grief;  as  in  the  original,  and  in  the  old  Teu- 
tonic, English,  and  Scottish  poetry. 
){4.  Waefu\  woeful. 

Moody,  strongly  and  wilfully  passionate. 

Rew,  take  ruth  ;  pity. 

Vnseehj,  unhappy  ;  unblest. 

Weird,  fate. 

Fa,  (Isl.  Dan.  and  Swed.)  take;  get  ;  acquire;  pro- 
cure ;  have  for  my  lot. — This  Gothic  verb  answers, 
in  its  direct  and  secondary  significations,  exactly  to 
the  Latin  cnpio  ;  and  Allan  Ramsay  was  right  in 
his  definition  of  it.  It  is  quite  a  different  word  from 
fa\  an  abbreviation  of  'fall,  or  befall ;  and  is  the 
principal  root  in  kanoen,  to  fang,  take,  or  lay  hold 
of. 
S5   Fay,  faith.    ^ 

Mola,  mould  ;  earth. 

Mat,  mote  ;   might. 

Maun,  must. 

Mell,  mix. 

El,  an  elf.     This  term,  in  the  Welch,  signifies  what 

has  in  itself  the  power  of  motion  ;  a  moving  prin- 

I  Lnder  {>e.** — The  orisrinal  expression  hfts  been  preserved  here  and  else- 
irhei-e,  because  no  other  could  be  foucd  to  supply  its  place.  There  is  just  fts 
Bncb  meAnintf  m  it  in  the  transifttion  as  in  the  original ;  but  it  is  a  standard 
Wiiiab  kallad  pnrase  ;  aD<i  as  mien  it  in  hone^  it  will  be  allowed  to  pam. 


ciple  ;  an  intelligence  ;  a  spirit ;  an  angel.     In  the 
Hebrew  it  bears  the  same  import. 
26.  Minted,  attempted  ;  meant ;  showed  a  mind,  or  in- 
tention to.     The  original  is  — 

"  Hand  mindte  hende  forst — og  anden  gang  • — 
Hun  giordis  i  hiortet  sa  vee  : 
End  blef  hand  den  lediste  deif-vel 
Mand  kunde  med  oyen  see. 
Der  hand  vilde  minde  den  tredie  gang,"  jko 
Syth,  tide  ;  time. 
Kyth,  appear. 
28.  Stound,  hour  ;   time  ;  moment. 

IS.  Merry    (old    Teut.    mere),   famous,  renowned,  in- 
Bwering,  in  its  etymological   meaning,  exactly  to  .i« 
Latin  mnctiis.     Hence  merry-men,  as  the  addresj  o" 
a  chief  to  his  followers  ;   meaning,  not  men  of  mini' 
but  of  renown.     The  term  is   found   in   its  origina* 
sense  in  the  Gael,  mara,  and  the  Welsh  mawr,  great ; 
and  in  the  oldest  Teut.   Romances,  mar,  mer    and 
mere,  have  sometimes  the  same  significatioc. 
dl.  Mends,  amends;   recompense. 
33.  Maik,  match  ;  peer;  equal. 
Propine,  pledge  ;  gift. 

35.  ve,  an  island  of  the  second  magnitude;  an  island  of 
the  first  magnitude  being  called  a  land,  and  od»  M 
the  third  m;ignitude  a  holm. 

36.  Cour'd,  recover' d. 


THE  QriAIST'S  WARNING. 

TRANSLATKD  FROM  THK  DANISH  KJBXVK  VISER,    p.   /2l 

By  the  permission  of  Mr.  jam<,eson,  this  ballad  is  added 
from  the  same  curious  Collection.  It  contaiua  somt 
passages  of  great  pathos. 


Svend  Dyring  hand  rider  sig  op  under  ai, 

(Vare  jeg  seiner  vvg) 
Der  f teste  hand  sig  saa  ven  en  mue. 

{Mig  lyster  udi  lunden  at  ride,)  &-e. 


Child  Dyring  has  ridden  him  up  under  oe  i 

(jind  O  gin  I  rtere  young .') 
There  wedded  he  him  sae  fair'  a  may. 

(/'  the  greenwood  it  lists  me  to  ride.) 

Thegither  they  lived  for  seven  lang  yea» 

(And  O,  A-c.) 
And  they  seven  bairns  hae  gotten  in  isim 

(/'  the  greenwood,  &-c.) 

Sae  Death's  come  there  infill  that  stead, 
And  that  winsome  lily  flower  is  dead. 

That  swain  he  has  ridden  him  up  under  Oe, 
And  syne  he  has  married  arjther  may. 

He's  married  a  may,  and  he's  lessen  her  ham«t 
But  she  was  a  gnm  and  a  laidly  dame. 

When  into  the  castell  court  drave  she, 

The  seven  bairns  stood  wi'  the  tear  in  their  em 

The  bairns  they  stood  wi'  dnie  and  doubt ;  • 
She  up  wi*  her  foot,  and  she  kick'd  them  out. 

1  "  Fair."— The  Pan.  ami  Swed.  '-en,  van,  or  rennc,  and  the  GaSl.  &«*, 
in  the  oblique  cases    bhin  {i>dii1,  is  the  origin  of  the  Scottish 
which  has  so  much  pujizled  all  oue  etymoloc-ista 
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Nor  ale  nor  mead  to  th«  baimies  she  gave  : 
''  Bnt  hanser  and  hate  frae  me  ye's  have." 

She  took  frae  them  the  bowster  blae, 
And  3aia,  "  Ye  sail  ligg  i'  the  bare  strae  I" 

Rhe  took  frae  thera  the  groff  wax  light : 

Siys,  "  Now  ye  sail  ligg  i'  the  mirk  a'  night  I" 

'Twas  lang  i   the  night,  and  the  bairnies  grat: 
Their  mither  she  under  the  mools  heard  that ; 

That  heard  the  wife  nnder  the  eard  that  lay  : 
"  For  sooth  maun  I  o  my  bairnies  gae  !" 

That  wife  can  stand  np  at  our  Lord's  knee, 
And  "  May  I  gang  and  my  bairnies  see  V 

She  prigged  sae  sair,  and  she  priggeo  sae  lang, 
That  he  at  the  last  ga'e  her  leave  to  gang. 

"  And  thou  sal!  come  back  when  the  cock  does  craw, 
For  thou  nae  laiiger  sail  bide  awa." 

Wi'  her  banes  sae  stark  a  bowt  she  gae ; 
She's  riven  baith  wa'  and  marble  gray.i 

Whan  near  to  the  dwalling  she  can  gang, 
The  dogs  they  wow'd  till  the  hft  it  rang. 

When  she  came  till  the  castell  yett. 

Her  eldest  dochter  stood  thereat.  ' 

"  Why  stand  ye  here,  dear  dochter  mine  1 
How  are  sma'  brithers  and  sisters  thine  t" — 

"  For  sooth  ye're  a  woman  baith  fair  and  fine  ; 
But  ye  are  nae  dear  mither  of  mine." — 

"  Och  I  how  should  I  be  fine  or  fair  ? 

My  cheek  it  is  pale,  and  the  ground's  my  lair." — 

"  My  mither  was  white,  wi'  cheek  sae  red  ; 
But  thou  art  wan,  and  liker  ane  dead." — 

"  Och  !  how  should  I  be  white  and  red, 
Sae  lang  as  I've  been  cauld  and  dead  V 

When  she  cam  till  the  chalmer  in. 
Sown  the  bairns'  cheeks'the  teats  did  rin. 

She  boskit  the  tane,  and  she  brush'd  it  there ; 
She  kem'd  and  plaited  the  tither's  hair. 

The  thirden  she  doodl'd  upon  her  knee, 
And  the  fourthen  she  dicbted  sae  cannilie. 

She  8  ta'en  the  tifthen  npon  her  lap, 
And  sweetly  suckled  it  at  her  pap. 

Till  her  eldest  dochter  syne  said  slie, 

"  Ye  bid  Chi!d  Dyring  come  here  to  me." 

Whan  he  cim  till  the  chalmer  in, 
Wi'  angry  mood  she  said  to  him  :      t 

'*  I  left  yon  roath  o'  ale  and  bread : 
My  oiumies  quail  for  hunger  and  need. 

I  TlUfifinar  o/ this  and  the  following  ttanza  U  veryjlnt. 
"  Him  8k6d  op  ain6  modig^  been, 
Uti  rovenedo  muar  og  giu  nurmorateexi. 


"  I  left  ahind  me  braw  bowstere  blae  ; 
My  bairnies  are  liggin'  i'  the  bare  strae. 

"  I  left  ye  sae  mony  a  groff  wax  light ; 
My  bairnies  ligg  i'  the  mirk  a'  night. 

"  Gin  aft  I  come  back  to  visit  thee, 
Wae,  dowy,  and  weary  thy  luck  shall  Se.' 

Up  spak  little  Kirstin  in  bed  that  'ly  : 
"  To  thy  bairnies  I'll  do  the  best  I  may." 

Aye  when  they  heard  the  dog  nirr  and  be 

Sae  ga'e  they  the  bairnies  bread  and  ale. 

Aye  whan  the  dog  did  wow,  in  haste 

They  cross' d  and  sain'd  themsells  frae  the  ghaist 

Aye  whan  the  little  dog  yowl'd,  with  fear 

{^iid  O  gin  I  were  young!) 
They  shook  at  the  thought  the  dead  was  near. 

(/'  the  greenwood  it  lists  7W  to  ride.) 
or, 

{Fair  words  sae  mony  a  heart  they  cheer  ) 

GLOSSARY. 

St.  1.  Mny,  maid. 

Lists,  pleases. 

2.  Stead,  place. 

3.  Bairns,  children. 
In  fere,  together. 

Winsome,  engaging ;  giving  ioy.  Cold  Te«t.> 

4.  Syne,  then. 

5.  Fessen,  fetched  ;  brou^m 

6.  Drave,  drove 

7.  Dale,  sorrow. 
Doat,  fear. 

8.  Bowster,  bolster  ;  cushion  ;  bed. 
Blae,  blue. 

Strae,  straw. 

10.  Oroff,  great ;  large  in  girt 
Mark,  mirk  ;  dark. 

11.  J^ang  i'  the  night,  late. 
Grat,  wept. 

Mools,  mould  ;  earth. 

12.  F.ard,  earth. 
Oae,  go. 

14.  Prigged,  entreated  earnestly  ind  pereeverinfly. 
Oang,  go. 

15.  Craw,  crow 

16.  Banes,  bones. 
Stark,  strong. 

Botct,  bolt ;  elastic  spnc  ,   itce  thsv  of  «  belt  m  • 

roio  from  a  bow. 
Riven,  spilt  asunder. 
Wa\  wall. 

17.  Wotn'd,  howled. 

Lift,  sky,  firmament ;  alf . 

18.  Yett,  gate. 

19.  Sma',  small. 

22.  Lire,  complexion. 

23.  Cald,  cold. 

24.  Till,  to. 
Rin,  run. 

25.  Buskit,  dressed. 
Kem'd,  ootabed. 
Titker,  the  other. 


Der  hnn  g<k  iD^ennem  deo  by. 
De  huntU  d*  tude  aaa  kojt  %  fAv.*" 
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98.  Routh,  plenty. 

Quail   are  qnelled  ;  des. 

jVecd,  want. 

Jihind,  behind. 

Braw,  brave  ;  fine. 

Dowy,  sorrowful. 
33.  JViVr,  snarl. 

Bell,  bark. 

Sained,  blessed  ;  literally,  signed  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
Runes  were  used  in  saining,  as  a  spell  against  the 
power  of  enchantment  and  evil  genii. 

Ohaist,  ghost. 


!» 
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34 


Note  2  Z. 


the  moody  Elfin  King.—'?.  214. 

Is  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  Fairy  Superstitions,  pnblish- 
td  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  which  was  supplied  by  my  learned  and  indefatigable 
firieud.  Dr.  John  Leyden,  most  of  the  circumstances  are  collect- 
id  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  popular  belief  which  even 
yet  prevails  respecting  thera  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Grahame,  au- 
thor of  an  entertaining  work  upon  the  Scenery  of  the  Perth- 
ehire  Highlands,  already  frequently  quoted,  has  recorded,  with 
great  accuracy,  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  Highlanders  on 
this  topic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Katrine.  The  learned  author 
is  inclined  to  deduce  the  whole  mythology  from  the  Druidical 
gystera, — an  opinion  to  which  there  are  many  objections. 

"The  Daoine  Shi',  or  Men  of  Peace  of  the  Highlanders, 
though  not  absolutely  malevolent,  are  believed  to  be  a  peevish, 
repining  race  of  beings,  who,  possessing  themselves  but  a  scanty 
portion  of  happiness,  are  supposed  to  envy  mankind  their  more 
complete  and  substantial  injoyments.  They  are  supposed  to 
enjoy  in  their  subterraneon .  recesses  a  sort  of  shadowy  happi- 
ness,— a  tinse!  grandeur  ;  »-^ich,  however,  they  would  willing- 
ly exchange  for  the  mf.rf  ia\\A  joys  of  mortality. 

"  They  are  V*l''<!Vid  .c  nhabit  certain  round  grassy  eminen- 
ces, where  the"  c  le'^p  ,e  ■  ,ieir  nocturnal  festivities  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  't.v-HV  »  .o'le  beyond  the  source  of  the  Forth 
above  Loci  c  j  «h  ,rff  is  j.  place  called  CoirskVan,  or  the  Cove 
ef  the  Mer  •'  P  a  .e,  which  is  still  supposed  to  be  a  favorite 
place  'A  t(i'  J*  ep  d'.nce.  In  the  neighborhood  are  to  be  seen 
many  'OPai'  -'  xKal  eminences  ;  particularly  one,  near  the  head 
of  the  \a.V  ,,  '.y  ,,he  ski'ts  of  which  many  are  still  afraid  to  pass 
al>er  tv  -Sf  -  It  is  believed,  that  if,  on  Hallow-eve,  any  person, 
Rlinf ,  c  jef  round  one  of  these  hills  nine  times,  towards  the  left 
tar.d  [siiiistrorsum)  a  door  shall  open,  by  which  he  will  be 
limitted  into  their  subterraneous  abodes.  Many,  it  is  said,  of 
Bortal  race,  have  been  entertained  in  their  secret  recesses. 
There  they  have  been  received  into  the  most  splendid  apart- 
ments, and  regaled  with  the  most  sumptuous  banquets,  and 
Jelicious  wines.  Their  females  surpass  the  daughters  of  men 
in  beauty.  The  seeminghj  happy  inhabitants  pass  their  time 
te  festivity  and  in  dancing  to  notes  of  the  softest  music.  But 
anbapp/  is  *he  mortal  who  joins  in  their  joys,  or  ventures  to 
partake  of  their  dainties.  By  this  indulgence,  he  forfeits  for- 
ever the  society  of  men,  and  is  bound  down  irrevocably  to  the 
eondition  of  Shi'ich,  or  Man  of  Peace. 

"  A  woman,  as  is  reported  n  the  Highland  tradition,  was 
lonveyed,  in  days  of  yore,  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Men 
ot  Peace.  There  s'.e  was  recognised  by  one  wlro  had  formerly 
been  an  ordinary  irortal,  but  who  had,  by  some  fatality,  be- 
•.ome  assceiated  '.'th  the  Shi'ichs.  This  acquaintance,  still 
retaining  soma  •■m  ion  of  human  benevolence,  warned  her  of 
her  danger,  a'.d  v  nnselled  her,  as  she  valued  her  liberty,  to 
abo.ain  f'orr.  p  .1^  ^  and  drinking  with  them  for  a  certain  space 
»f  t;iD'<.  SKe  c  .nplied  with  the  counsel  of  her  friend  ;  and 
vher  th«  per.oa  assigned  vas  elapsed,  she  found  herself  again 


npon  earth,  restored  to  tJie  society  qf  mortals.  It  n  added, 
that  when  she  examined  the  viands  which  had  been  presented 
to  her,  and  which  had  appeared  so  tempting  to  the  eye,  they 
were  found,  now  that  the  enchantment  wa^  removed,  to  cow 
sist  only  of  the  refuse  of  the  earth."— P.  107-111. 


Note  3  A. 

Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak, 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  7 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen? — P.  214. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  fairies,  if  not  poiitivel 
malevolent,  are  capricious,  and  easily  offended.  They  are,  like 
other  proprietors  of  forests,  peculiarly  jealous  of  their  rights  of 
vert  and  venison,  as  appears  from  the  cause  of  offence  taken, 
in  the  original  Danish  ballad.  This  jealousy  was  also  an  attri- 
bute of  the  northern  Duergar,  or  dwarfs  ;  to  many  of  whose 
distinctions  the  fairies  seem  to  have  succeeded,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  the  same  class  of  beings.  In  the  huge  metrical  record 
of  German  Chivalry,  entitled  the  Helden-Buch,  Sir  Hildebrand, 
ano  tne  otner  neroes  of  whom  it  treats,  are  engaged  in  one  of 
their  most  desperate  adventures,  from  a  rash  violation  of  th» 
rose-garden  of  an  Elfin,  or  Dwarf  King. 

There  are  yet  traces  of  a  belief  in  this  worst  and  most  ma*^ 
cious  order  of  fairies,  among  the  Border  wilds.    Dr.  Leyden  ha« 
introduced  such  i  dwarf  into  his  ballad  entitled  the  Cqjit  of 
Keeldar,  and  has  not  forgot  his  characteristic  detestation  of  Iha 
chase. 

The  third  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew 

Still  stood  the  limber  fern. 
And  a  wee  man,  of  swarthy  hoe, 

Upstarted  by  a  cairn. 

"  His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  heaUk 
That  clothes  the  upland  fell  ; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frizzlv  r<»d 
As  the  purple  heather-bell 

'  An  urchin  clc^d  in  prickles  red. 
Clung  cow 'ring  to  his  arm  ; 
The  hounds  they  howl'd,  and  backward  fled 
As  struck  by  fairy  charm. 

"  '  Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound's  cry. 
Where  stag-bound  ne'er  should  be? 
Wliv  wakes  that  horn  the  silent  morn. 
Without  the  leave  of  me  V — 

"  '  Brown  dwarf  that  o'er  the  moorimd  stiays, 
Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell !' — 
'  The  Brown  man  of  the  Moors,  who  stays 
Beneath  tiie  heather-beti. 

"  '  'Tis  sweet  beneath  the  heather-bell 
To  live  in  autumn  brown  ; 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  lav'rock's  swell, 
Far,  far  from  tower  and  town. 

"  '  But  woe  betide  the  shrilling  horn, 
The  chase's  surly  cheer  ! 
And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn, 
Whom  first  at  morn  I  hear.'  " 

The  poetical  picture  here  given  of  the  Duergar  correspouui 

exactly  with  the  following  Northumbrian  legend,  with  which 
I  was  lately  favored  by  my  learned  and  kind  Vien'J.  Mr.  Sui* 
tees  of  Mainsforth,  who  has  bestowed  indefati«'.ble  labor  upo' 
the  antiquities  of  the  English  Border  counties.     The  subject  ' 


In  itself  so  canoua,  that  the  length  of  the  note  will,  1  hope,  be 
pardoned. 

"  I  have  only  one  record  to  offer  of  the  appearance  of  our 
Northumbrian  Duergar.  My  narratrix  is  Elizabeth  Cockburn, 
an  ol  .  wife  of  Offerton,  in  this  county,  whose  credit,  in  a  case 
of  lli.i  kind,  will  not,  1  hope,  be  much  impeached,  when  I  add, 
that  she  is.  by  her  dull  neighbors,  supposed  to  be  occasionally 
insane,  but,  by  herself,  to  be  at  those  times  endowed  with  a 
faenlty  of  seeing  visions,  and  spectral  appearances,  which  shun 
<^  common  ken. 

'  In  the  yeai  before  the  great  rebellion,  two  young  men  from 
Hewi-astle  were  sporting  on  the  high  moors  above  Elsden.  and 
after  puriuing  their  game  several  hours,  sat  down  to  dine  in  a 
green  glen,  near  one  of  the  mountain  streams.  After  their  re- 
past, the  younger  lad  ran  to  the  brook  for  water,  and  after  stoop- 
ing to  drink,  was  surprised,  on  lifting  his  head  again,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  brown  dwarf,  who  stood  on  a  crag  covered  with 
brackens,  across  the  burn.  This  extraordinary  personage  did 
not  appear  to  be  above  half  the  stature  of  a  common  man,  but 
was  un  ommonly  stout  and  broail-built,  having  the  appearance 
of  vasl  strength.  His  dress  was  entirely  brown,  the  color  of 
-he  brackens,  and  his  head  covered  with  frizzled  red  hair.  His 
jountenance  was  expressive  of  the  most  savage  ferocity,  and 
nis  eyes  glared  like  a  bull.  It  seems  he  addressed  the  young 
man  first,  threatening  him  with  his  vengeance,  for  having  tres- 
passed on  his  demesnes,  and  asking  him  if  he  knew  in  whose 
presence  he  stood  ?  The  youth  replied,  that  he  now  supposed 
him  to  be  the  lord  of  the  moors ;  that  he  offended  through  ig- 
norance ;  and  offered  to  bring  him  the  gaAe  he  had  killed. 
The  dwarf  was  a  little  mollified  by  this  submission,  but  re- 
marked, that  nothing  could  be  more  offensive  to  him  than  such 
an  offer,  as  he  considered  the  wild  animals  as  his  subjects,  ar:d 
never  failed  to  avenge  their  destruction.  He  condescended  fur- 
ther to  inform  him,  that  he  was,  like  himself,  mortal,  though, 
of  years  far  exceeding  the  lot  of  common  humanity  ;  and  (what 
X  should  not  have  had  an  idea  of)  that  he  hoped  for  salvation. 
He  never,  he  added,  fed  on  any  thing  that  had  life,  bnt  lived 
in  the  summer  on  whortle-berries,  and  in  winter  on  nuts  and  ap- 
ples, of  which  he  had  great  store  in  the  woods.  Finally,  he  in- 
vited his  new  acquaintance  to  accompany  him  home  and  par- 
take his  hospitality  ;  an  offer  whicli  the  youth  was  on  the  point 
of  accepting,  and  was  just  going  to  spring  across  the  brook 
(which,  if  he  had  done,  says  Elizabeth,-.  1  lie  dwarf  would  cei^ 
tainly  have  torn  him  in  pieces),  when  his  foot  was  arrested  by 
the  voice  of  his  companion,  who  thought  he  had  tarried  long  ; 
and  on  looking  round  again,  '  the  wee  brown  man  was  tied.' 
The  story  adds,  that  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  sUght  the  ad- 
monition, and  to  sport  over  the  moors  on  his  way  homewards  ; 
but  soon  after  his  return,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  disorder,  and 
died  within  the  year." 


Note  3  B. 


Who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ? — P.  214. 

As  the  Daoine  Shi\  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore  green  habits 
they  were  supposed  to  take  offence  when  any  mortals  ventured 
U>  assume  their   favorite  color.       Indeed,   from    some   reason 
which    .las    been,    perhaps,    originally  a   general    superstition, 
freeii  is  held  in  Scotland  to  be  unlucky  to  particular  trihes  and 
connties.     The  Caithness  men,  who  hold  this  belief,  allege  as 
a  rea-son,  that  their  bands  wore  that  color  when  they  were  cut 
off  at  the  battle  if  Flodden  ;  and   for  the  same  reason  they   ' 
avoid  .jrossing  the  Ord  on  a  Monday,  being  the  day  of  the  week   I 
on  which  their  ill-omened   array  set  forth.     Green  is  also  dis- 
liked by  those  of  the  name  of  Ogilvy  ;   but  more  especially  is  it 
held  fatal  to  the  whole  clan  of  Graharae.     It  is  remembered  of 
an  aged  gentleman  of  that  name,  that  when  his  horse  fell  in  a 
fox-chase,  he  accounleil  for  it  at  once  by  observing,  that  *he 
vhiiicord  attached  to  his  lash  was  of  tliis  unlucky  color 


Note  3  C. 
For  thou  wert  christened  man. — P.  214. 

The  elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the  privilege*  ao 
quired  by  Christian  initiation,  and  they  gave  to  those  mortak 
who  had  fallen  into  their  power  a  certain  jirecedence,  founder 
upon  this  advantageous  distinction.  Tamlane,  in  the  old  b&> 
lad,  describes  his  own  rank  in  the  fairy  procession: — 

"  For  I  ride  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
And  aye  nearest  the  ti>wn  , 
Because  I  was  a  christen'd  knight, 
They  gave  me  that  renown," 

I  presume  that,  in  the  Danish  ballad  of  the  Elfin  Oray  (se« 
Appendix,  Note  3  A),  the  obstinacy  of  the  "  Weiest  Elf," 
who  would  not  flee  for  cross  or  sign,  is  to  bu  derived  from  tht 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  "  christen'd  man." 

How  eager  the  Elves  were  to  obtain  for  their  offspring  tha 
prerogatives  of  Ciiristianity  will  be  proved  by  the  following 
story  : — "  In  the  district  called  Haga,  in  Iceland,  dwelt  a  no- 
bleman called  Sigward  Furster,  wlio  had  an  intrigue  with  una 
of  the  subterranean  females.  The  elf  became  pregnant  and 
exacted  from  her  lover  a  firm  promise  that  he  wonid  procure 
the  baptism  of  the  infant.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  mothei 
came  to  the  churchyard,  on  the  wall  of  which  she  phiced  a 
golilen  cup,  and  a  stole  for  the  priest,  agreeable  to  the  justora 
of  making  an  offering  at  baptism.  She  then  stood  a  little  apart 
When  the  priest  left  the  church,  he  inquired  the  meaning  of 
what  he  saw,  and  demanded  of  Sigward  if  he  avowel  himself 
the  father  of  the  child.  But  Sigward,  ashamed  oithe  connec- 
tion, denied  the  paternity.  He  was  then  interrogate,!  if  he  de- 
sired tha*  the  child  should  be  baptized  ;  but  this  al.so  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  lest,  by  such  request,  he  dihould  admit 
himself  to  be  the  father.  On  which  the  chil''.  was  left  un* 
touched  and  unbaptized.  Whereupon  the  mother,  in  extreme 
wrath,  snatched  up  the  infant  and  the  cup,  ;.nd  retired,  leaving 
the  priestly  cope,  of  which  fragments  are  still  in  f  reservation 
But  this  female  denounced  and  imposed  upon  Sigward  and'hia 
po-terity,  to  the  ninth  generation,  a  singular  disease,  with  which 
many  of  his  descendants  are  afflicted  at  this  day."  Thus  wrote 
Eiiiar  Dudmond,  jjastorofthe  parish  of  Garpsdale,  in  Iceland, 
a  man  profoundly  versed  in  learning,  from  whose  manascnpt  it 
was  extracted  by  the  learned  Torfa:u3. — Historia  H-eli  Kra^ 
kii,  Hafnice,  1715,  prefatio. 


Note  3  D. 


^Tid  gayly  shines  the  Fairy-land — 
But  all  is  glistening  show. — P.  214. 

No  fact  respectfng  Fairy-land  seems  to  be  bettei  ascertained 
than  the  fantastic  and  illusory  nature  of  their  apparent  pleasura 
and  splendor.  It  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  former  quo- 
tations from  Dr.  Grahame's  entertaining  volume,  and  may  ha 
confirmed  by  the  following  Highland  tradition  : — "  A  woman, 
whose  new-born  child  had  been  conveyed  by  them  into  theit 
secret  abodes,  was  also  carried  thither  hei^elf,  to  remain,  how- 
ever, only  until  she  should  suckle  her  infant.  *he  one  day, 
during  this  period,  observed  the  Shi'ichs  busily  employed  in 
mixing  various  ingredients  in  a  boiling  caldron  :  and,  as  soon  av 
the  composition  was  prepared,  she  remarked  that  they  all  car* 
fully  anointed  their  eyes  with  it,  laying  the  remainder  asida 
for  future  use.  In  a  moment  when  they  were  all  absent,  eht 
also  attempted  to  anoint  her  eyes  with  the  precious  drug,  bnt 
had  time  to  apply  it  to  one  eye  only,  when  the  Daoine  Shi'  re- 
turned. But  with  that  eye  she  was  henceforth  enabled  to  se» 
every  thing  as  it  really  pa,ssed  in  their  secret  abodes.  She  saw 
every  object,  not  as  she  hitherto  had  done,  in  deceptive  splen- 
ier  and  elegance,  hut  in  its  genuine  colors  and  form.  Tli« 
gaudy  ornaments  »f  tlie  apartment  were  reduced  to  the  wal^ 
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»f  a  gloomy  cavern.  Soon  after,  having  discharged  her  office, 
ihe  was  dismissed  to  hr^r  own  home.  Still,  however,  she  re- 
tained the  faculty  of  seeing,  with  her  medicated  eye,  every 
thing  that  was  done,  anywhere  in  her  presence,  by  the  decep- 
livs  art  of  the  order.  One  day,  amidst  a  throng  of  people,  she 
ehanced  to  observe  the  Shi''ic/t,  or  man  of  peace,  in  whose  pos- 
session she  had  lel't  her  child  ;  though  to  every  other  eye  invisi- 
ble. Prompted  by  maternal  atlection,  she  inadvertently  accosted 
him  and  began  to  incjuire  alter  the  welfare  of  her  child.  The 
man  of  peace,  astonished  at  being  thus  recognized  by  one  of 
aaortal  race,  demanded  how  she  had  been  enabled  to  discover 
him.  Awed  by  the  terrible  frown  of  his  countenance,  she  ac- 
knowledged what  she  had  done.  I^  spat  in  her  eye,  and  ex- 
tinguished it  forever." — Graha.me's  fiketc/ics,  p.  116-118. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  thai  this  story,  translated  by  Dr.  Gra- 
tame  from  popular  Gaelic  tradition,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Otia 
Imperialia  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury.'  A  work  of  great  interest 
might  be  compiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction,  and  the 
'jansmission  of  similar  tales  from  age  to  age,  and  Irom  country 
,0  country.  The  mythology  of  one  period  would  then  appear 
U)  pass  into  the  romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  the, 
nursery  tale  of  the  subsequent  ages.  Such  an  jn^estigation, 
while  it  went  greatly  to  diminish  our  idea.s  of  the  richness  of 
.nman  invention,  would  also  show,  that  these  fictions,  how- 
ever wild  and  childish,  possess  such  charms  for  the  populace, 
as  enable  them  to  penetrate  into  conntries  unconnected  by  man- 
ners and  language,  and  having  no  apparent  intercourse  to  af- 
ford the  means  of  transmission.  It  would  carry  me  far  beyond 
my  bounds,  to  produce  instances  of  this  community  of  fable 
among  nations  who  never  borrowed  from  each  other  any  thing 
intrinsically  worth  learning.  Indeed,  the  wide  diffusion  of 
popular  fictions  may  be  compared  to  the  facility  with  which 
itraws  and  feathers  are  dispersed  abroad  by  the  wind,  while 
valuable  metals  cannot  be  transported  without  trouble  and  la- 
bor. There  lives,  I  believe,  only  one  gentleman,  whose  nnlira- 
^  Red  acquaintance  with  this  subject  might  enable  him  to  do  it 
justice  ;  I  mean  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Douce,  of  the  British 
Museum,  whose  usual  kindness  will,  I  hojie,  pardon  my  men- 
tioning his  name,  while  on  a  subject  so  closely  connected  with 
his  rxtensive  and  curious  researches. 


Note  3  E. 

-   /  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray, 
ind,  'tioiit  life  nnd  dr.nth.  was  snnlch'd  away 
To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. — P.  214. 

The  subjects  of  Fairy-land  were  recruited  from  the  regions 
;f  huinanity  by  a  sor\  uf  crimping  system,  which  extended  to 
idiilu  as  well  as  to  infants.  Many  of  those  wiio  were  in  this 
iVorld  supposed  to  have  discharged  the  debt  of  nature,  iiad 
i>nly  become  denizens  of  the  "  Londe  of  Faery."  In  the 
beautiful  Fairy  Romance  of  Orfee  and  Heuro>liis  (Orpheus 
»nd  Eruydice)  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  is  the  following  striking 
enumeration  of  persons  thus  abstracted  from  middle  earth. 
Mr.  Ritson  nufortunately  published  this  romance  from  a  copy 


I  [This  Btrny  is  still  current  in  the  moors  of  Staffordshire,  and  adapted 
rr  ib.e  peasantry  to  their  own  meridian.  I  have  repe.itedly  heard  it  toid, 
jxAclIy  as  here,  by  rustiis  who  could  not  read.  My  laat  authority  waa  a 
naUer  nearCheadle. — R.  Ja.mibson.] 

"  One  other  legend,  in  a  similar  strain,  lately  comraunicated  by  a  very 
Utelligent  young  lady,  is  given,  principally  because  it  furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuuig  an  ingenious  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  one  of  bis 
earned  notes  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ; — 

("A  yonngnian,  roaming  one  day  through  the  forest,  obserTed  a  num- 
ber of  persons  all  dressed  in  green,  issuing  from  one  of  those  round  emi- 
lencei  which  are  commonly  accounted  fairy  hifla.  Each  of  them  in  suc- 
»eMioft  calls  I  upon  a  person  by  name  Xo  fetch  his  horee.  A  caparisoned 
teed  uuta-  "  r  appeared  ;  they  all  mo.Tnted,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  re- 
€onj  J 'ail       The  young  inan,  liise  Ali  Baba  In  the  Arabian  Nights,  ven- 


in  which  the  following,  and  many  othei  highly  poetiob  pw 
sages,  do  not  occur  : — 

"  Then  he  gan  biholde  about  al. 
And  seigbe  ful  liggeand  witli  in  the  wal 
Of  folk  that  were  thidder  y-brought, 
And  thought  dede  and  nere  nought 
Some  stode  witbouten  hadde  ; 
And  sum  non  armes  nade  ; 
And  some  thurch  the  bodi  hadde  AXOUD(i*: 
And  some  lay  wotle  y-bounde  ; 
And  sum  armed  on  hors  sete  ; 
And  sum  astrangled  as  thai  ete  ; 
And  sum  war  in  water  adreynt ;  . 
And  sum  w;ith  fire  al  forschreynt '. 
Wive.s  ther  lay  on  childe  bedde  ; 
Sum  dede,  and  sum  awedde  ; 
And  wonder  tele  ther  lay  t>e8ide3. 
Right  as  thai  slepe  her  undertides  ; 
Eche  was  thus  in  the  warl  y-nome. 
With  fairi  thider  y-come. ' ' 


^OTE  3  F. 


'  ever  recked,  where,  how,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  dr  slain  ? — P.  219 

St.  John  actually  used  this  illustration  when  engaged  in  cou 
fating  the  plea  of  law  proposed  tor  the  unfortunate  Earl  o. 
Strati'ord  :  "  It  was  true,  we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  be- 
cause they  are  beasts  of  chase  ;  but  it  was  never  accountei' 
eitlier  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock  foxes  or  wolves  on  t  a 
head  as  they  can  be  found,  because  they  are  beasts  o':  p.'i  '. 
In  a  word,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike  ;  the  one  being 
more  fallacious,  and  the  other  more  barbarous,  than  in  any 
age  had  been  vented  in  such  an  authority." — Clarkkdon's 
History  of  the  Rebellion,     Oxford,  1702,  fol.  vol.  p   1S5 


Note  3  G. 


his  Highland  cheer, 

The  harden' d  Jlesh  of  niountain-deef.—F.2l9 

Tlie  Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times,  had  a  concisa 
mode  of  cooking  their  venison,  or  rather  of  dispensing  witb 
cooking  it,  which  appears  greatly  to  have  surprised  the  French 
whom  chance  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  Vidarae  of  Char- 
ters, when  a  hostage  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  was  permitted  to  travel  into  ."Scotland,  aud  penetrated  aji 
far  as  to  the  remote  Highlands  (uu  fin  fond  des  Sauvnges). 
After  .a  great  hunting  party,  at  which  a  most  wonderful  quan- 
tity of  game  was  destroyed,  he  saw  these  Scottish  Sa'sagti 
devour  a  part  of  their  venison  raw,  without  any  farther  prep«r 
ration  than  compressing  it  between  two  batons  of  wood,  m  «> 


tured  to  pronounce  the  same  name,  and  called  for  his  horse.  The  Bt«eil 
immediately  appeared  ;  he  moimted,  and  was  soon  joined  to  the  fairy  chow . 
He  remained  with  them  for  a  year,  going  about  with  them  to  fairs  anrt 
weddings,  and  feasting,  though  unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  on  the  victuals  thai 
were  exhibited  on  those  occasions.  They  had  one  day  gone  to  a  wedding 
where  the  cheer  wasabimdant.  During  the  feast  the  bridegroom  aneezed. 
The  young  man,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  said, '  God  bless  you  1* 
The  fairies  were  offended  at  the  pronunciation  of  the  sacred  name,  and  aa 
sured  him,  that  if  he  dared  to  repeat  it,  they  would  punish  him.  Th« 
bridegroom  sneezed  a  second  time.  He  repeated  his  blesitinf  they  threat- 
ened more  tremendous  vengeance.  He  sneezed  a  third  time  ;  he  blessed 
him  as  before.  The  fairies  were  enraged  ;  they  tumbled  him  from  a  pr* 
cipice  ;  but  he  found  himself  unhurt,  and  was  restored  to  the  society  « 
mortals." — Dr.  Grahame's  Sketches,  tecond  edit.  p.  255-7.  -"«e  }it>m 
"  Fairy  Superstitious,"  Rob  Roy,  N.  ed'*.) 
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to  force  out  the  blood,  and  render  it  extremely  hard.  This 
'hey  "-eckoned  a  great  delicacy  ;  and  when  the  Vidame  par- 
took of  it,  his  compliance  with  their  taste  rendered  him  ex- 
trem  ily  po|)ular.  This  eurious  trait  of  manners  was  com- 
Diunicated  by  Mons.  de  Montmorency,  a  great  friend  of  the 
Vidame,  to  Brantome,  by  whom  it  is  recorded  in  Vies  des 
Ham-nes  I//ustres,  Discours  Ixxxix.  art.  14.  The  process 
bv  which  the  raw  venifon  was  rendered  eatable  is  described 
verv  minntely  in  the  romance  of  Perceforest,  where  Estonne,  a 
S'>'>"isli  kniglit-crrant,  having  slain  a  deer,  says  to  his  com- 
jiuii.jn  (JIaudius  ;  "  !?ire,  or  maiigerez  vous  et  moy  aussi. 
Voire  si  nous  anions  de  feu,  dit  Clauilins.  Par  I'ame  de  mon 
[lere;  dist  Estonne,  ie  vous  atourneray  et  cuiray  a  la  maniere 
de  nostre  pays  comme  pour  cheualier  errant.  Lors  tira  son 
espee,  et  sen  vint  a  la  branche  dung  arbre,  et  y  fait  vng  grant 
tron,  et  puis  fend  la  branche  bien  dieux  i)iedx,  et  boute  la 
euisse  du  serf  entredeux,  et  puis  prent  Ie  licol  de  son  clieval, 
et  en  lye  la  branche,  et  destraint  si  fort,  que  Ie  sang  et  les  hu- 
meurs  de  la  chair  saillent  hors,  et  demeure  la  chair  donlce  et 
geiche.  Lors  prent  la  chair,  et  oste  ius  Ie  cuir,  et  la  chaire 
demeure  aussi  blanche  comme  si  ee  foust  dung  chappon. 
DonI  dist  a  Claudius,  Sire,  ie  la  vous  aye  cuiste  a  la  guise  do 
mon  pays,  vous  en  pouez  manger  hardyement,  car  ie  mange- 
ray  premier.  Lors  met  sa  main  a  sa  selle  en  vng  liea  quil  y 
aupit,  et  tire  hors  sel  et  poudre  de  poiure  et  gingembre,  mesle 
ensemble,  et  Ie  iecte  dessus,  et  Ie  frote  sus  bien  fort,  puis  Ie 
eonppe  a  moytie,  et  en  donne  a  Claudius  I'nne  des  pieces,  et 
puis  mort  en  I'autre  aussi  sauoureussement  quil  est  aduis  que 
II  en  feist  la  pouldre  voUer.  Quant  Claudius  veit  quil  Ie  man- 
geoit  de  tel  goust,  il  en  print  grant  faim,  et  commence  a  man- 
ger tresvoulentiers,  et  dist  a  Estonne:  Par  I'ame  de  moy,  ie 
ne  mangeay  oncquesmais  de  chair  atouniee  de  telle  guise  : 
mats  doresenaunnt  ie  ne  me  retourneroye  pas  hors  de  mon 
chemin  par  auoir  la  cuite.  Sire,  dist  Estonne,  quant  is  suis 
on  dpsers  d'Ecosse,  dont  ie  suis  seigneur,  ie  cheuaucheray.  huit 
murs  ou  quinze  que  ie  n'entreray  en  cbastel  ne  en  niaison,  et 
si  lie  verray  feu  ne  personne  viuanc  fors  que  bestes  sauuages, 
et  de  celles  mangeray  atournees  en  ceste  maniere,  et  mienlx 
nie  plaira  que  la  viande  de  I'emiierenr.  Ainsi  sen  vont  man- 
geaiit  et  cheuanchant  iusques  adonc  quilz  arriuerent  sur  une 
moult  belle  Ibntaine  que  estoit  en  vne  valee.  duant  Estonne 
la  vil  il  dist  a  Claudius,  allons  boire  a  ceste  fonfaine.  Or  beu- 
uou",  dist  Estonne,  du  boir  que  Ie  grant  dieu  a  pourueu  a 
tontt's  gens,  et  que  me  plaist  mieulx  que  les  ceruoises  d'An- 
gleterre." — J^a  TresfUgante  Hi/stoire  du  tresnoble  Roy 
Perceforest.     Paris,  1531,  fol.  tome  i.  fol.  Iv.  veis. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  la  chaire  nostrec,  for 
>o  the  French  called  the  venison  thus  summarily  prepared,  was 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  rude  kind  of  deer-ham. 


Note  3  H. 


J^ot  then  claim'd  sovereignity  his  due 

While  Jilhnny,  with  feeble  hand. 

Held  borrow' d  truncheon  of  command. — P.  22L 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  disorderly  period  in  Scottish  his- 
tory than  that  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and 
occupied  tiie  minority  of  James  V.  Feuds  of  ancient  staml- 
ing  broke  out  like  old  wounds,  and  every  ([uarrul  among  the 
Independent  nobility,  which  occtirred  daily,  and  almost  houi^ 
V,  gave  rise  to  fresh  bloodshed.  "  There  arose,"  says  Pita- 
eottie,  "  great  trouble  and  deadly  feuds  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, both  in  the  north  and  west  parts.  The  Master  of  Forbes, 
n  tlie  north,  slew  the  Laird  of  Meldrum,  under  tryst ;"  (i.  e. 
tt  an  nrrrecd  and  secure  ineetinir.)  "  Likewise  the  Laird  of 
Drummelzier  slew  the  Lord  Fleming  at  the  hawking  •  and 
jkewise  there  wa.s  slaughter  among  many  other  great  lords." 
— P  121.  Nor  was  the  matter  much  mended  under  the  gov- 
immeut  o'  the   Earl  of  Angus;    for  tliou^li  he  caused  the 


King  to  ride  through  all  Scotland,  "  under  the  pretence  iai 
color  of  justice,  to  punish  thief  and  traitor,  none  were  foand 
greater  than  were  in  their  own  company.  And  none  et  thai 
time  durst  strive  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet  a  Douglas's  man  ' 
for  if  they  would,  they  got  the  worst.  Therefore,  none  dnrrf 
plainzie  of  no  extortion,  theft,  reiff,  nor  slaughter,  done  t« 
them  by  the  Douglases,  or  their  men  ;  in  that  cause  '.hey  wert 
not  heard,  so  long  as  the  Douglas  had  the  court  in  goidinf  " 
Ibid.  p.  133: 


?5^0TE  3  I. 

The  Oael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 

Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  kit  share. — P.  221. 

The  ancient  Highlanders  verified  in  their  practice  the  linel 
of  Gray  : — 

"  An  iron  race  the  mountain  cliffs  maintain, 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain  ; 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found, 
V^^ith  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground  ; 
To  turn  the  torrent's  swift  descending  flood  ; 
To  tame  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood  ; 
Wlint  wonder  if.  to  patient  valor  train'd. 
They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  they  gain'd  ! 
And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty 
(As  lawless  force  from  confiilence  will  grow), 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ?" 

Fragment  on  the  Jllliance  of  Education 
and  Government. 

So  far,  indeed,  was  a  Creagh.  or  foray,  from  being  held  dis-  < 
graceful,  that  a  young  chief  was  always  expected  to  show  bis 
talents  for  command  so  soon  as  he  assumed  it,  by  leading  hit 
clan  on  a  successful  enterprise  of  this  nature,  either  against  a 
neighbormg  sept,  for  which  constant  feuds  usually  furnished 
an  apology,  or  against  the  Sas.ienach,  Saxons,  or  Lowlanders, 
for  which  no  apology  was  necessary.  The  Gael,  great  tradi- 
tional historians,  never  forgot  that  the  Lowlands  had,  at  some 
remote  period,  been  the  property  of  their  Celtic  forefathers, 
which  furnished  an  ample  vindication  of  all  the  ravages  that 
they  could  make  on  the  unfortunate  districts  which  lay  within 
their  reach.  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant  is  in  possession  of  a 
letter  of  a|iology  from  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  whos^  men  had 
committed  some  depredation  upon  a  farm  called  Moines, 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Grants.  Lochiel  assures  Grant,  that, 
however  the  mistake  had  liai)pened.  his  instrnctions  were  pre 
cise,  that  the  party  should  foray  the  province  of  IMomy  (a 
Lowland  district),  where,  as  he  coolly  observes,  "  all  men  taka 
their  prey.' 


Note  3  K 


-/  only  meant 


To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. — P.  222. 

This  incident,  like  some  other  passages  in  the  poem,  iHti»- 
trative  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Gael,  is  not  imaginary, 
but  borrowed  from  fact.  The  Highlanders,  with  the  incon- 
sistency of  most  nations  in  the  same  state,  were  alternately 
capable  of  great  exertions  of  generosity,  and  of  cruel  reveng' 
and  perfidy.  The  following  story  I  can  only  quote  from  tr» 
dition,  but  with  such  an  a.ssnrance  from  those  by  whom  it  wai 
communicated,  as  p€Tmits  me  little  doubt  of  its  anthenticity. 
Early  in  the  last  century,  John  Gunn,  a  noted  Citeran,  ft 
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Highland  robber,   infested  Invemess-shire,   and   levied  black' 
ttail  up  to  the  walls  of  the  provincial  capital.     A  garrison  was 
hen  maintained   in    the  castle  of   that  town,    and  their  pay 
(country  banks   being  unknown)  was  usually  transmitted  in 
ipecie,  under  the  guard  of  a  small  escort.     It  chanced  that 
the  officer  who  commanded  this  little  party  was  unexpectedly 
obliged  Ui  halt,  about  thirty  miles  from  Inverness,  at  a  miser- 
ible  inn.     About  night-fall,  a  stranger,  in  the  Highland  dress, 
and  of  very  prepossessing  appearance,  entered  the  same  house. 
Separate  accommodations  being  impossible,    the  Englishman 
offered  the  newly-arrived  guest  a  part  of   his  supper,  which 
was  accepted  with  reluctance.     By  the  conversation  he  founu 
hi^  new  acquaintance  knew  well  all  the  passes  of  the  country, 
which  induced  him  eagerly  to  request  his  company  on  the  en- 
suing morning.     He  neither  disguised  his  business  and  charge, 
nor    his    apprehensions    of    that    celebrated    freebooter,  John 
Guun. — The  Highlander  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  frank- 
ly consented  to  be  his  guide.     Forth  they  set  in  the  morning  ; 
and,  in  travelling  through  a  soUtary  and   dreary  glen,  the  dis- 
course again  turned  on  John  Gunn.     "  Would  yon  like  to  see 
him?"    said  the  guide;  and,   without  waiting  an  answer  to 
tliis  alarming  question,   he  whistled,   and  the  English  officer, 
with  his  small    party,  were  surrounded  by  a  body  of  High- 
.anders,  whose  numbers  put  resistance  out  of  question,  and 
who  were  all  well  armed.     "  Stranger,"  resumed  the  guide, 
"  I  am  that  very  John  Gunn  by  whom  you  feared  to  be  inler- 
nepted,  and  not  without  cause :  for  I  came  to  the  inn  last  night 
with  the  express  purpose  of  learning  your  route,  that  I  and  my 
followers  might  ease  you  of  your  charge  by  the  road.     But  I 
»m  incapable  of  betraying  the  trust  you  reposed  in  me,  and 
having  convinced  you  that  yon  were  in  my  power,  I  can  only 
dismiss  you  unplundered  and  uninjured."     He  then  gave  the 
officer    directions  for  his  journey,   and    disappeared  with  his 
party  as  suddenly  as  tkey  had  presented  themselves. 


Note  3  L, 

Ob  Bochastle  the  moxddering  lines 
Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle-wings  unfurl' d. — P.  223. 

The  torrent  which  discharges  itself  frem  Locli  Vennachar, 
the  lowest  and  eastmost  of  the  three  lakes  which  form  the 
•cenery  adjoining  to  the  Trosachs,  sweeps  through  a  flat  and 
extensive  moor,  called  Bochastle.  Upon  a  small  eminence, 
called  the  Dun  of  Bochastle,  and  indeed  on  the  plain  itself, 
are  some  intrenchments,  which  have  been  thought  Roman. 
There  is,  adjacent  to  Callender,  a  sweet  villa,  the  residence  of 
Captain  Faiifoul,  entitled  the  Roman  Camp. 

["  One  of  the  most  entire  and  beautiful  remains  of  a  Roman 
encampment  now  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  seen  at 
Arc!  ch,  near  Greenloaning,  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Dunblane.  This  encampment  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds, 
tc  have  .••?en  constructed  during  the  fourth  campaign  of  Agri- 
•cla  in  Britain  ;  it  is  1060  feet  in  length,  and  900  in  breadth  ; 
h  could  contain  ^6,000  men,  according  to  the  ordinary  distri- 
fcntion  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  their  encampments.  There 
appears  to  have  been  three  or  four  ditches,  strongly  fortified, 
eanounding  the  camp.  The  four  entries  crossing  the  lines 
at!  still  to  be  seen  distinctly.  The  general's  quarter  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  camp,  but  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre. 
It  is  a  regular  square  of  twenty  yards,  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall,  and  containing  the  foundations  of  a  house,  30  feet  by  20. 
There  is  a  subterraneous  communication  with  a  smaller  en- 
esmpment  at  a  little  distance,  in  which  several  Roman  helmets, 
pears.  Jjc,  have  been  found.  From  this  camp  at  Ardoch, 
ihe  great  Roman  highway  runs  east  to  Bertha,  about  14  miles 
distant,  where  the  Roman  army  is  believed  to  b»ve  passed  over 
tlie  Taj  into  Strathmore." — Orahamb.I 


Note  3  M. 

See,  here,  all  vantagelesa  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand. — P.  223. 

The  duellists  of  former  times  did  not  always  stand  npc» 
those  punctilios  respecting  equality  of  arms,  which  are  noi* 
judged  essential  to  fair  combat.  It  is  true,  that  in  formet 
combats  in  the  lists,  the  parties  were,  by  the  judges  of  thi 
field,  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  cir.  umstanoe*. 
But  in  private  duel  it  was  often  otherwise.  In  that  desperat4 
combat  which  was  fought  between  Quelus,  a  minion  of  Henry 
III.  of  France,  and  Antraguet,  with  two  seconds  on  each  side, 
from  which  only  two  persons  escaped  alive,  Cluelus  com^ained 
that  his  antagonist  had  over  him  the  advantage  of  a  poniard 
which  he  used  in  parrying,  v^hile  his  lef'  hand,  which  he  waj 
forced  to  emjjloy  for  the  fame  pnrpo«e,  was  cruelly  mangled. 
When  he  charged  A-traguet  with  this  odds,  "  Thou  hast  done 
wrong,"  answered  he,  '  to  forget  thy  dagger  at  home.  Wears 
h»re  to  fight,  and  not  to  settle  punctilios  of  arms."  In  asimilai 
duel,  however,  a  younger  brother  of  the  house  of  Aubanye,  in 
Angoulesme,  behaved  more  generously  on  the  like  occasion, 
and  at  once  threw  away  his  dagger  when  his  enemy  challenged 
it  as  an  undue  advantage.  But  at  this  time  hardly  any  thing 
can  be  conceived  more  horribly  brutal  and  savage  than  tha 
mode  in  which  private  quarrels  were  conducted  in  France. 
Those  who  were  most  jealous  of  the  point  of  honor,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  Ruffinis,  did  not  scruple  to  take  every 
advantage  of  strength,  numbers,  surprise,  and  arms,  to  ac- 
complish their  revenge.  The  Sieur  de  Brantome,  to  whosa 
discourse  on  duels  I  am  obliged  for  these  particulars,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  death  and  principles  of  his  friend 
the  Baron  de  Vitaux  : — 

"  J'ay  oui  conter  a  un  Tireur  d'armes,  qui  apprit  a  Millaud 
a  en  tirer,  lequel  s'appelloit  Seigneur  le  Jacques  Ferron,  <ie  la 
ville  d'Ast,  qui  avoit  est6  a  moy,  il  fut  despuis  tu6  a  Saincte 
Basille  en  Gjiscogne,  lors  que  Monsieur  du  Mayne  I'assiegea 
lui  servant  d'lngfinieur;    et  de   malheur,  je  I'avois  address** 
audit  Baron  quelques  trois  raois  auparavant,  pour  I'exercer  k 
tirer,  bien  qu'il  en  sceust  ])rou  ;   mais  il  ne'en  fit  compte  ;  et  la 
laissant,  Millaud  s'en  servit,  et  le  rendit  fort  adroit.     Se  Seig 
neur  Jacques  done  r.ie  raconta,  qu'il  s'estoit  mont6  sur   uti 
noyer,  assez  loing,   pour  en   voir  le   combat,  et  qu'il  ne  vist 
jamais   homme   y  aller  plus  bravement,   ny  plus  resolument, 
ny  de  grace  plus  asseur6e  ny  determinee.     II  commenca  de 
marcher  de  cinquante  pas  vers  son  ennemy,  relevant  souvent 
ses  moustaches  en  haut  d'une  main  ;  et  estant  a  vingt  pas  de 
son  ennemy  (non  plustost),  il  mit  la  main  fi  I'espee  qu'il  ten&it 
en  la  main,  non  qu'il  I'enst  tiree  encore  ;  mais  en  marchant,  il 
fit  voller  le  fourreau  en  I'air,  en  le  secouant,  ce  qui  est  le  beaa 
de  cela,  et  qui  monstroit  bien   un  grace  de  combat  bien  a* 
seurfee  et  froide,  et  nullement  t6m6raire,  comme  il  y  en  a  qui 
tirent    leurs    espees  de   cinq  cents  pas  de  I'ennemy,  voire  d* 
mille,   comme  j'en   ay   veu   aucuns.     Ainsi  raourut  ce  brava 
Baron,  le  parogon  de  France,  j  n'on  nommoit  tel,  a  bieu  ven- 
ger  ses  querelles,  par  grandes  et  determinees  resolutions.     1 
n'estoit   pas    seuleraent   estim6    en   France,   nais  en   Italia, 
Espaigne,  Allemaigne,  en   Bou'ogne  et   Angle  erre  ;   et  dnsi 
roient  fort  le»  Etrangers,   venant  en  France,  le  voir  ;   CAi  i« 
I'uy   veu,   tant  sa  renommfee   volloit.     II  estoit    for*,  petit   j* 
corps,  mais  fort  grand  de  courage.     Ses  ennrmis  disoieni   uu  li 
ne  tnoit  pas  bien  ses  gens,  que  par  advantages  et  supercn  -ri'a. 
Certes,  je  tiens  de  grands  capitaines,  et  mesme  d'ltaliens,  qui 
out  estez  d'autres  fois   les   premiers    vengeurs   du    monde,  ic 
ogni  modo,  disoient-ils,   qui    ont  tenu  cette  raaxime,   qu'up' 
supercherie  ne  se  devoit  payer  que  par  semblab'e  .nonnoye 
etn'y  alloit  point  l,i  de  d^shonneur." — Oeuvrei   le  Brantome, 
Paris,  1787-8.     Tome  viii.  p.  90-92.     It  may  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  this  paragqn  of  France  was  the  mos' 
foul   assassin  of  his  tmie,  and  had  committed  many  desperai* 
murders,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  'is  hired  banditti  ;  trore 
which  it  may  be  conceived  how  litt.e  the  po'nt  of  honor  ot  thi 
period  deserved  its  name.     I  have  chosen  to  gi '  >  ixy  heroai- 


who  are  indeed  of  an  earlier  period,  a  stronger  tincture  of  the 
l^it  of  chivalry. 


Note  8  K 


m  fated  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 
For  trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-Jatnes' s  blade  was  sword  and  shield. — P.  223. 

A  round  target  of  light  wood,  covered  with  strong  leather, 
and  studded  with  brass  or  iron,  was  a  necess»ry  part  of  a 
Higliluniler's  equipment.  In  charging  regular  troops,  tliey 
received  the  thrust  of  the  bayonet  in  this  buckler,  twisted  it 
aside,  and  used  the  broadsword  against  the  encumbered 
loldier.  In  the  civil  war  of  1745.  most  of  the  front  rank  of 
the  clans  were  thus  armed  :  and  Captain  Grose  informs  us, 
that,  in  1747,  the  privates  of  the  42d  regiment,  then  in  Flan- 
lers,  were,  for  the  most  part,  permitted  to  carry  targets. — 
Jililitary  .Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  164.  A  person  thus  armed 
had  a  considerable  advantage  in  private  fray.  Among  verses 
between  Swift  and  Sheridan,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Barret, 
there  is  an  account  of  such  an  encounter,  in  which  the  cir- 
Bumstances,  and  consequently  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
combatants,  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  text : — 

"  A  Highlander  once  fought  a  Frenchman  at  Margate, 
The  weapons,  a  rapier,  a  backsword,  and  target ; 
Brisk  Monsieur  advanced  as  fast  as  lie  could, 
But  all  his  fine  pushes  were  caught  in  the  wood. 
And  Sawpey,  with  backsword,  did  slash  him  and  nick  him. 
While  t'other,  enraged  that  he  could  not  once  |irick  him. 
Cried,  '  Sirrah,  you  rascal,  you  son  of  a  whore. 
Me  will  fight  you,  be  gar  I  if  you'll  come  from  your  door.'  " 

The  use  of  defensive  armor,  and  particularly  of  ihe  buckler, 
or  target,  was  general  in  dueen  Elizabeth's  time,  although  that 
of  the  single  rapier  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  practised 
much  eirlier.i  Rowland  Yorke,  however,  who  betrayed  the 
fort  of  Zutphen  to  the  Spaniards,  for  which  good  service  he 
was  afterwards  poisoned  by  them,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  brought  the  rapier  fight  into  general  use.  Fuller,  speak- 
ing of  the  swash-bncklers,  or  bullies,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  say.s,— "  West  Kmithfield  was  formerly  called  RuSians' 
Hall,  where  snch  men  usu.illy  met,  casually  or  otherwise,  to 
tfy  masteries  with  sword  and  buckler.  More  were  fright- 
er.ed  than  hurl,  more  hurt  than  killed  therewith,  it  being 
accounted  unmanly  to  strike  beneath  the  knee.  But  since  that 
desperate  traitor  Rowland  Yorke  first  introduced  thrusting 
*ith  rapiers,  sword  and  buckler  are  disused."  tn  "  The  Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abingdon,"  a  comeily,  printed  in  1599,  we 
liave  a  pathetic  complaint: — "Sword  and  buckler  fight  be- 
gins to  grow  out  of  use.  [  am  sorry  for  it '  1  snail  never  see 
gooii  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of 
rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up  ;  then  a  tajl  man,  and  a  i;ood 
nword-and-buckler  man,  will  be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  rabbit." 
But  the  rapier  had  upon  the  continent  long  supei-seded,  in 
pruaic  duel,  the  use  of  sword  and  shield.  The  masters  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence  were  chiefly  Italians.  They  made 
great  mystery  of  their  art  and  mode  of  instruction,  never  suf- 
fen'd  any  person  to  be  present  but  the  scholar  who  was  to  be 
taught,  and  even  examined  closets,  beds,  and  other  places  of 
possible  concealment.  Their  lessons  ollen  gave  the  nK)st 
treacherous  advantages  ;  for  the  challenger,  having  the  right  to 
choose  his  weapons,  frpi|uently  selected  son)e  ftrange,  unusual, 
and  inconvenient  kind  of  arms,  the  use  of  which  he  practised 
■n(>er  these  instructors,  and  thus  killed  at  his  ease  his  aniago- 
^lat,  to  whom  it  was  presented  for  the  first  time  on  the  field  of 
latte.      See   Brantomk's    Disi,3nrsc  on   Duels,   and   the 

S«a  Dour  9's  lUiutratioDS  of  Shakapeure,  vol.  Li.  p.  61. 


work  on  the  same  subject,  "  «i  gentement  ccrit,"  by  th* 
venerable  Dr.  Paris  de  Puteo.  The  Highlanders  continued  U 
use  broailsword  and  target  until  disarmed  after  the  affair  M 
1745-6. 


Note  3  O. 


Thy  threats,  thy  mercy  I  defy  ! 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die. — P.  224. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  render  this  duel  so  savagely  despe 
rate  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ewan  of  Lochiel,  chief  ol 
the  clan  Cameron,  called,  from  his  sable  complexion,  Ewan 
Dhu.  He  was  the  last  man  in  Scotland  who  maintained  ttie 
royal  cause  during  the  great  Civil  War,  and  his  constant 
incursions  rendered  liim  a  very  unpleasant  neighbor  to  the 
republican  garrison  at  tnverlochy,  now  Fort-William.  The 
governor  of  the  tort  detached  a  party  of  three  hundred  men 
to  lay  waste  Lochiel's  possessions,  and  cut  down  his  trees  ; 
but,  in  a  sudden  and  desperate  attack  made  upon  them  by 
the  chieftain  with  very  inferior  numbers,  they  were  almost  all 
cut  to  pieces.  The  skirmish  is  detailed  in  a  curious  memoir  ol 
Sir  Ewan's  lite,  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  Pennant's  Scot- 
tish Tour. 

"  In  this  engagement,  Lochiel  himself  had  several  wonder- 
ful e.scapes.  In  the  retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  bravest  of  the  officers  retired  behind  a  bush,  when  ha 
observed  Lochiel  pursuing,  and  seeing  him  unaccompanied 
with  any,  he  leapt  out,  and  thought  him  his  prey.  They  met 
one  another  with  equal  fury.  The  combat  was  long  and 
doubtful  :  the  English  gentleman  had  by  far  the  advantage  in 
strensth  and  size;  but  Lochiel,  exceeding  him  in  nimbleness 
and  agility,  in  the  end  tript  the  sword  out  of  his  hand  :  they 
closed  and  wrestled,  till  both  fell  to  the  grourtd  in  each  other's 
arms.  The  English  officer  got  above  Lochiel,  and  pressed  him 
hard,  but  stretching  forth  his  neck,  by  attempting  to  disengage 
himself,  Lochiel,  who  by  this  time  had  his  hands  ,it  liberty 
with  his  left  hand  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  jumping  at  his 
extended  throat,  he  bit  it  with  his  teeth  quite  through,  and 
ke|it  such  a  hold  of  his  grasp,  that  he  brought  away  his 
mouthful  :  this,  he  said,  was  the  sweetest  bit  he  ever  had  in 
his  lifetime." — Vol,  i.  p.  375. 


Note  3  P. 


Ye  tamers  !  within  whose  circuit  dread 

.i  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled  ; 

And  thou,  O  s.id  and  fatal  mound! 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-ate  sound. — P,  225, 

An  emnience  on  the  northeast  of  the  Castle,  where  stats 
criminals  were  executed.  Stirling  was  often  polluted  witli 
noble  blood.     It  is  thus  apo-strojihized  by  J.  Johnston  : — 

"  Discordia  trislis 

Hen  quolies  procerum  sanguine  tinxit  hunium  ! 
Hoc  uno  infelix,  el  felix  cetera  ;   nus(|uam 
La'tior  aut  cadi  Irons  geniusve  soli." 

The  tale  of  William,  eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  whom  .'ame» 
II.  stabbed  m  Stirling  Castle  with  his  own  hand,  and  whiio 
under  Ins  royal  safe-conduct,  is  familiar  to  all  who  read  Scot- 
tish liistory.  Murdack  Duke  of  Albany,  Duncan  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, his  father-in-law,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  and  Alexandei 
Stuart,  were  executed  at  Stirling,  in  1425.  They  were  be- 
headed upon  an  eminence  without  the  castle  walls,  bw,  making 
part  of  the  same  hill,  from  whence  they  could  behold  tbeii 
strong  castle  of  Doune,  and  their  extensive  possessions.  Thi» 
"heading  hill,"  as  it  was  sometimes  termed,  bears  commonly 
the  less  terrible  name  of  Hurly-hacket,  from  its  having  been 
the  scene  of  a  courtly  amusement  alluded  to  by  Sir  Da\i4 
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.lindsaj,  who  siiys  of  *he  pastimes  in  which  the  young  King 
*  as  tongagRd, 

"  Some  harled  him  to  the  Hurley-hacket ;" 

whicl  consisted  in  sliding,  in  some  son  of  chair  it  may  be 
Uji|»otrfd,  trom  top  to  bottom'ofa  smooth  bank.  The  boys  of 
Edinourgh,  about  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  play  at  the  hurly- 
lacket,  on  the  Calton-hiU,  using  for  their  seat  a  horse's  skull. 


Note  3  Q. 

Tht  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day. — P.  225. 

TLtttj  burgli  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note,  but  more  espe- 
iially  ths  consiilerable  towns,  had  their  solemn  play,  or  fes- 
tival, when  feats  of  archery  were  exhibited,  and  prizes  distrib- 
uted to  those  who  excelled  in  wrestling,  hurling  the  bar,  and 
the  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  period.  Stirling,  a  usual 
place  of  royal  residence,  was  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  pomp 
npon  such  occasions,  especially  since  James  V.  was  very  par- 
tial to  them.  His  ready  participation  in  these  popular  amuse- 
ments was  one  cause  of  his  acquiring  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Commons,  or  Rex  Plebeioram,  ap  Lesley  has  latinized  it.  The 
usual  iirize  to  the  best  shooter  was  a  silver  arrow.  Such  a  one 
is  preserved  at  Selkirk  and  at  Peebles.  At  Dumfries,  a  silver 
gun  was  substituted,  and  the  contention  transferred  to  fire- 
arms. The  ceremony,  as  there  performed,  is  the  subject  of  an 
excellent  Scottish  poem,  by  Mr.  John  Mayne,  entitled  the 
Siller  Gun,  1808,  which  surpasses  the  efforts  of  Fergusson,  and 
comes  near  to  those  of  Burns. 

Of  James's  attachment  to  archery,  Pitscottie,  the  faithful, 
Jioagh  rude  recorder  of  the  manners  of  that  period,  has  given 
as  evic^ence  : — 

"  In  this  year  there  came  an  embassador  out  of  England, 
camed  Lord  William  Howard,  witli  a  bishop  with  him,  with 
many  other  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  threescore  horse,  which 
were  all  able  men  and  waled  [picked]  men  lor  all  kinds  of 
games  and  pastimes,  shooting,  louping,  running,  wrestling, 
and  casting  of  the  stone,  but  they  were  well  'saved  [essayed 
or  tried]  ere  they  passed  out  of  Scotland,  and  that  by  their  own 
provocation  ;  but  ever  they  tint :  till  at  last,  the  dueen  of 
Scotland,  the  King's  mother,  favoured  the  English-men,  be- 
cause she  was  the  King  of  England's  sister  ;  and  therefore  she 
took  an  enterprise  of  archery  upon  the  English-men's  hands, 
conttary  her  son  the  king,  and  any  six  in  Scotland  that  he 
would  wale,  either  gentlemen  or  yeomen,  that  the  English-men 
should  shoot  against  them,  either  at  pricks,  revei-s,  or  huts,  as 
the  Scots  pleased. 

"The  king,  hearing  this  of  his  mother,  was  content,  and 
gart  her  pawn  i  hundred  crowns,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  npon  the 
English-men's  hands ;  and  he  fncontinent  laid  down  as  much 
fos  the  Scottish-men.  The  field  and  ground  was  chosen  in 
St.  Andrews,  and  three  landed  men  and  three  yeomen  chose 
to  shoot  against  the  Eiiglish-men, — to  wit,  David  Wemyss  of 
that  ilk,  David  Arnot  of  that  ilk,  and  Mr.  John  Wedderbum, 
vicai  of  Dundee  ;  the  yeomen,  John  Thompson,  in  Leith,  Ste- 
ven Taburner,  with  a  piper,  called  Alexander  Bailie  ;  they 
•hot  very  near,  and  warred  [worsted]  the  English-men  of  the 
interprise,  and  wan  the  hundred  crowns  and  the  tun  of  wine, 
wnich  uiaile  the  king  very  merry  that  his  men  wan  the  vic- 
tory."—P.  147. 


Note  3  R. 

Robin  Hood.— P.  226. 

The  exhibition  of  this  renowned  outlaw  and   his  band  was 
favorite  frolic  at  such  festivals  as  we  are  describing.     This 

I  Book  of  the  TJniverBal  Kirk,  p.  414. 

»  Sie  Scot  Jsh  Historical  aud  Romantic  Ballads.    Glasgow.  1808,  vol. 
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sporting,  in  which  kings  did  not  disdain  to  be  ictors,  was  pro- 
hibited in  Scotland  upon  the  Reformation,  by  a  statute  of  tin 
6th  Parliament  of  Q.ueen  Mary,  c.  61,  A-  D.  15')5,  which  or 
dered,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  "  na  manner  of  person  ba 
chosen  Robert  Hude,  nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
Queen  of  May,  nor  otherwise."  But  in  1561,  the  "rascal 
multitude,"  says  John  Knox,  "  were  stirred  up  to  make  t 
Robin  Ilude,  whilk  enormity  was  of  many  years  left  and 
damned  by  statute  atd  act  of  Parliament ;  yet  would  the)  tot 
be  forbidden."  Accordingly,  they  raised  a  very  serious  la- 
mult,  and  at  length  made  prisoners  the  magtetrates  wl.o  en- 
deavored to  suppress  it,  and  would  not  release  them  till  they 
extorted  a  formal  promise  that  no  one  should  be  jiunished  for 
his  share  of  the  disturbance.  It  would  seem,  from  the  com- 
plaints of  the  General  Asseinby  of  the  Kirk,  that  these  profane 
festivities  were  continued  down  to  1592.1  Bold  Robin  was,  to 
to  say  the  least,  equally  successful  in  maintaining  his  ground 
against  the  reformed  clergy  of  England  :  for  the  simple  an 
evangelical  Latimer  complains  of  coming  to  a  country  church 
where  the  people  refused  to  hear  him,  because  it  was  Robin 
Hood's  day  ;  and  his  mitre  and  mchet  were  fain  to  give  way 
to  the  village  pastime.  Much  curious  information  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  latt 
Mr.  Ritson's  edition  of  the  songs  respecting  this  memorable 
outlaw.  The  game  of  Robin  Hood  was  usually  acted  in  May  ; 
and  he  was  associated  with  the  morrice-dancers,  on  whom  so 
much  illustration  has  been  bestowed  by  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare.  A  verv  lively  picture  of  these  festivities,  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  curious  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
private  life  and  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  was  thrown,  by 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Strutt.  into  his  romance  entitled  (iueen 
hoo  Hall,  published  after  his  death,  in  1808. 


Note  3  S. 


Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight, 
,  The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright. — P.  226. 

The  Douglas  of  the  poem  is  an  imaginairy  person,  a  supposed 
ui  \e  of  the  Earl  of  Angus.  But  the  King's  behaviir  during 
an  unexpected  interview  with  the  Laird  of  Kilspindie,  one  of 
the  banished  Douglases,  under  circomstances  similar  to  those 
in  the  text,  is  imitated  from  a  real  6t«ry  told  by  Hume  of 
Godscroft.  I  would  have  availed  myself  more  fully  of  tha 
simple  and  affecting  circumstances  of  the  old  history,  had  they 
not  been  already  woven  into  a  pathetic  ballad  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Finlay.' 

"  His  (the  king's)  implacability  (towards  the  family  of 
Douglas)  did  also  appear  in  his  carriage  towards  Archibald  of 
Kilspindie,  whom  he,  when  he  was  a  child,  loved  singularly 
well  for  his  ability  of  body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  his 
Gray-Steill.3  Archibald,  being  banished  into  England,  could 
not  well  comport  with  the  humor  of  that  nation,  which  be 
thought  to  be  too  proud,  and  that  they  had  too  high  a  conceit 
of  themselves,  joined  with  a  contempt  and  despising  of  all 
others.  Wherefore,  being  Wi,aried  «<"  that  life,  and  remem- 
bering the  king's  favor  of  old  towards  him,  he  determined  to 
try  the  king's  mercifulness  and  clemency.  So  he  cccies  intc 
Scotland,  and  taking  occa-sion  of  the  king's  hunting  il  ihe  park 
at  Stirling,  he  casts  himself  to  be  in  his  way,  as  he  'vas  coming 
home  to  the  castle.  So  soon  as  the  king  saw  him  afar  off,  ere 
he  came  near,  he  guessed  it  was  he,  and  said  to  one  of  his 
courtiers,  yonder  is  my  Gray-Steill,  Archibald  of  Kilspindie, 
if  he  be  alive.  The  other  answered,  that  it  could  not  be  i., 
and  that  he  durst  not  come  into  the  king's  presence.  The  king 
approaching,  he  fell  npon  his  knees  and  craved  pardon,  and 
promised  from  thenceforward  to  abstain  from  meddling  tt 
public  affairs,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  and  private  life.     The  kin| 

3  A  champioQ of  populAr  romance.    S«e  MUis^t  Romanctt.  voL  in. 
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went  by  without  giving  him  any  answer,  and  trotted  a  good 
round  pace  up  the  hill.  Kilsjjiudie  followed,  and  though  he 
tvore  on  him  a  secret,  or  shirt  of  mail,  for  his  particular  ene- 
mies, was  as  soon  at  the  castle  gate  as  the  king.  There  he  sat 
him  down  ujion  a  stone  without,  and  entreated  some  of  the 
King's  servants  for  a  cup  of  drink,  heing  weary  and  thirsty  ; 
but  tlicy,  fearing  the  king's  displeasure,  durst  give  him  none. 
When  the  king  was  set  at  his  dinner,  he  asked  what  he  had 
dope,  what  he  had  said,  and  whither  he  had  gone?  It  was 
told  mm  that  he  had  desired  a  cup  of  drink,  and  had  gotten 
lOES-  The  king  reproved  them  very  sharply  for  their  discour- 
le«f ,  Jind  told  them,  that  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  that  no 
DoOslas  should  ever  serve  him,  he  would  have  received  him 
into  his  service,  for  he  had  seen  him  sometime  a  man  of  great 
ability.  Then  he  sent  him  word  to  go  to  Leith,  and  expect 
nis  further  pleasure.  Then  some  kinsman  of  David  Falconer, 
the  cannonier,  that  was  slain  at  Tantallon,  began  to  quarrel 
with  Archibald  about  the  matter,  wherewith  the  king  showed 
himself  not  well  pleased  when  he  heard  of  if  Then  he  com- 
manded him  to  go  to  France  for  a  certain  space,  till  he  lieard 
farther  from  him.  And  so  he  did,  and  died  shortly  after. 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  KBg  of  England  (Henry  VIII.)  to 
blame  his  nephew,  alleging  tiie  old  saying.  That  a  King's  face 
ihould  give  grace.  For  this  Archibald  (whatsoever  were  An- 
gus's or  Sir  George's  fault)  had  not  been  principal  actor  of  any 
thing,  nor  no  c/ounsellor  nor  stiiTer  up,  but  only  a  follower  of 
his  friends,  and  that  noways  cruelly  disposed." — Hume  of 
Oodscruft,  ii.  107. 


Note  3  T. 


Prize  of  the  wrestling  vintch,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. — P.  226. 

The  usual  prize  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram  and  a  ring,  but  the 
animal  would  have  embarrassed  my  story.  Thus,  in  the  Cokes 
Tale  of  Gamelyn,  ascribed  to  Chaucer  : 

"  There  happed  to  be  there  beside  ' 

Tryed  a  wrestling  : 
And  therefore  there  was  y-setten 
A  ram  and  als  a  ring." 

Af^iu  the  Litil  Geste  of  Robin  Hood  : 

"  By  a  bridge  was  a  wrestling. 

And  there  taryed  was  he, 
And  there  was  all  the  best  yemen 

Of  all  the  west  countrey. 
A  full  fayre  game  there  was  set  up, 

A  white  bull  U|)  y-i)ight, 
A  great  courser  with  saddle  and  brydle, 

Willi  gold  burnished  full  bryglit ; 
A  payre  of  gloves,  a  red  golde  ringe, 

A  pipe  of  wyne,  good  fay  ; 
What  man  bereth  him  best,  I  wis. 

The  prize  shall  bear  away." 

RiTsoN'a  Robin  Hood,  vol.  i. 


Note  3  U. 

These  drew  not  fur  their  fields  the  sword, 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord, 
Jv'or  own^d  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chiiftain  in  their  leader's  name; 
Adventurers  they P.  SJ30. 

K)  i  -Scottish  armies  consisted  chiefly  of  the  nobility  and 
•roDJ   ivith  their  vassals,  who  lield  lands  under  them,  for  mil- 

1  Thf  gh  leu  to  my  purpose,  I  ctiunot  help  noticing  ft  circumstnuce  re- 
^^•ctmf    nother  of  this  Mr.  Keid's  atteiiduiits,  which  occurred  during 


itary  service  by  tliemselves  and  their  tenants.  The  p^triucoal 
influence  exercised  by  the  heads  of  clans  in  tne  Highlands  ana 
Borders  was  of  a  diti'erent  nature,  and  sometimes  at  varianct 
with  feudal  principles.  It  flowed  from  the  Patria  Potestas, 
exercised  by  the  chieftain  as  representing  the  original  father  of 
the  whole  name,  and  was  often  tibeyed  in  coHtradii  tion  to  the 
feudal  su))erior.  James  V.  seems  first  to  have  introduced,  in 
addition  to  tlie  militia  furnished  from  these  sources,  the  servio* 
of  a  small  number  of  mercenaries,  who  formed  a  body-gnard, 
called  the  Foot-Band.  The  satirical  poet,  Sir  David  Lindiaj 
(or  the  person  who  wrote  the  prologue  to  his  pla_f  of  tli« 
"  Three  Estaites"),  has  introduced  Finlay  of  the  Fooi-Band 
who,  after  much  swaggering  upon  the  stage,  is  at  length  p'u 
to  flight  by  the  Fool,  who  tenilies  him  by  means  of  a  sheep' 
skull  upon  a  jjole.  I  have  rather  chosen  to  give  them  th» 
harsh  features  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  period,  than  ot 
this  Scottish  Thraso.  Tliese  partook  of  the  character  of  tlie 
Ad\enturous  Companions  of  Froissart  or  the  Condot'ieri 
Italy. 

One  of  the  best  and  liveliest  traits  of  such  manners  is  th« 
la.st  will  of  a  leader,  called  GefTroy  Tete  Noir,  who  having 
been  slightly  wounded  in  a  skirmish,  his  intemperance  brought 
on  a  mortal  disease.  When  he  found  himself  dying,  he  sum 
moned  to  his  bedside  the  adventurers  whom  he  commanded, 
and  thus  addressed  them  : — 

"  Fayre  sirs,  quod  Geft'ray,  I  knowe  well  ye  have  alwayef 
served  and  honoured  me  as  men  ought  to  serve  their  soveraygne 
and  capitayne,  and  I  shal  be  the  gladder  if  ye  wyll  agre  to 
have  to  your  capitayne  one  that  is  discended  of  my  blede 
Beholde  here  Aleyne  Roux,  my  cosyn,  and  Peter  his  brother, 
who  are  men  of  amies  and  of  my  blode.  I  require  you  to 
make  Aleyne  your  capitayne,  and  to  swere  to  hym  faythe 
obeysaunce,  love^  and  loyalte,  here  in  my  presence,  and  also 
to  his  brother  ;  howe  be  it,  I  wyll  that  Aleyne  have  the  sove- 
rayne  charge.  Sir,  quod  they,  we  are  well  content,  for  ye 
hauve  ryght  well  chosen.  There  all  the  conipanyons  made 
them  breke  no  poynt  of  that  ye  have  ordayned  and  com- 
maunded." — Lord  Berners'  Froissart. 


Note  3  V. 


Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  I 
Oft  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  uf  ajnggler  band. — P.  231. 

Tlie  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  as  we  learn  from  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Strutt,  on  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
people  of  England,  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of  various  assist- 
ants, to  render  these  performances  as  cajitivating  as  possible. 
The  glee-maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant.  Her  duty  wai 
tumbling  and  dancing;  and  therefore  the  Anglo-Saxon  ver 
sion  of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel  states  Herodias  to  have  vaulted 
or  tumbled  before  King  Herod.  In  Scotland,  tliese  poor  crea- 
tures seem,  even  at  a  late  period,  to  have  been  bondswomen 
to  their  masters,  as  a()pears  from  a  case  reported  by  Fountain" 
hall  : — "  Reid  the  mountebank  ])ur6ues  Scott  of  Harden  and 
his  lady,  for  stealing  away  from  iiirn  a  little  girl,  callc.-  Ua 
tumbling-lassie,  that  danced  upon  his  stage  ;  and  he  claimed 
damages,  and  jiroduced  a  contract,  whereby  he  bought  hef 
from  her  mother  for  X30  Soots.  But  we  have  no  slaves  is 
Scotland,  and  mothers  cannot  sell  their  bairns  ;  and  pliysiciaiv 
attesteil  the  employment  of  tumbling  would  4tijl  her;  and  he) 
joints  were  now  grown  stifl',  and  she  declined  to  return  ;  though 
she  was  at  least  a  'prentice,  and  so  could  not  runaway  from  hel 
master:  yet  some  cileil  Moses's  law.  that  if  a  servant  shekel 
him.self  with  tliee,  .against  his  master's  cruelty,  lliou  shall 
surely  not  deliver  him  up.  The  Lords,  renitrvte  c.ancellario, 
a.ssoilzied  Hardeu,  on  tlie  27tli  of  January  (1687)." — Foun> 
tainhaLL's  Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  439.' 

James  II. *s  zeal  for  C'litholic  itrosfirtisin,  and  is  told  by  FuuntuinhalL 
with  dry  Scotch  irony: — ^^  January  nth,  168'. — Reid  the  mouiiteb«Di 
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Tl/e  facetious  qualities  of  the  ape  soon  rendered  liim  an  ac- 
!eplable  addition  to  tlie  strolling  band  of  tiie  jongleur.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  liis  spleaetic  introduction  to  tlie  comedy  of  "  B;ir- 
>4iolomew  Fair,"  is  at  pains  to  inform  tlie  audience  "  that  he 
Aas  ne'er  a  sword-and-buckler  man  in  his  Fair,  nor  a  juggler, 
with  a  well-educated  ape,  to  come  over  the  cliaine  for  the 
King  of  England,  and  back  agaiii  for  the  Prince,  and  sit  still 
OQ  his  haunches  for  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spaine," 


Note  3  W. 

That  sttrring  air  thai  peals  on  high 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. — 
Strike  u  l—^k•.  233. 

There  are  several  instances,  at  least  .a  fjadition,  of  persons 
•o  much  at'ached  to  particular  tunes,  as  to  require  te  hear 
lem  oil  their  deathbed.  Such  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  by 
ne  late  Mr.  Riddel  of  Gleiiriddel,  in  liis  collection  of  Border 
tunes,  respecting  an  air  called  the  "  Dandling  of  the  Bairns," 
for  which  a  certain  Gallovidian  laird  is  said  to  have  evinced 
this  strong  mark  of  partiality.  It  is  popularly  told  of  a  fa- 
mous freebooter,  that  he  composed  the  tune  known  by  the 
name  of  Macpherson'n  Rant,  while  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  played  it  at  the  gallows-tree.  Some  spirited  words  have 
been  adapted  to  it  by  Burns.  A  similar  story  is  recounted 
of  a  Welsh  bard,  who  composed  and  played  on  his  deathbed 
the  air  called  Dafyddy  Onrrcgg  Wen.  But  the  most  curious 
example  is  given  by  Brantome,  of  a  maid  of  honor  at  the 
court  of  France,  eatitled.  Mademoiselle  de  Limeuil.  "  Du- 
rant  sa  maladie,  dont  elle  trespassa,  jamais  elle  ne  cessa,  ains 
causa  tousjours  ;  car  elle  estoit  fort  grande  jiaileuse,  brocar^ 
deuie,  et  tres-bian  et  fort  5  propos,  et  tres-belle  avec  cela. 
Quand  I'heure  de  sa  fin  fut  venue,  elle  tit  venir  a  soy  son  valet 
(ainsi  que  le  filles  de  la  cour  en  ont  chacune  un),  qui  s'ap- 
f;elloit  Julien,  et  scavoit  tres-bien  joiier  du  violon.  '  Julien,' 
Iny  dit  elle,  '  prenez  vostre  violon,  et  soniiez  moy  tousjours  jus- 
ques  a  ce  que  vous  me  voyez  morte  (car  je  m'y  en  vais)  la 
defaite  des  Suisses,  et  le  mieux  que  vous  pouirez,  et  quaud 
vous  serez  sur  le  mot,  "  Tout  est  perdu,"  sonnez  le  par  quatre 
ou  ciug  fois  le  plus  piteusement  que  vous  pourrez,'  ee  qui  fit 
I'autre,  et  elle-mesme  luy  aidoit  de  la  voi.\,  et  quand  ce  vint 
'  tout  est  perdu,'  elle  le  reitera  par  denx  fois  ;  et  se  tournant  de 
I'autre  cost6  do  chevet,  elle  dit  ii.  ses  compagnes  :  '  Tout  est 
perdu  a  ce  coup,  et  &  bon  escient ;'  et  ainsi  deci'^la.  Voila  une 
morte  joyeuse  et  plaisante.  Je  tiens  ce  conte  de  deux  de  ses  com- 
pagnes, dignes  de  foi,  qui  virent  jour  ce  mystere." — Oeuvres 
de  Brantome,  iii.  507.  The  tune  to  which  this  fair  lady  chose 
to  make  her  final  exit,  was  composed  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Swiss  at  Marignano.  The  burden  is  quoted  by  Paiiurge,  in 
Rabelais,  and  consists  of  these  words,  imitating  tlie  jargon  of 
lh»  Pwiss,  which  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  German  : 

"  Tout  est  verlore, 

La  Tintelore, 

Tout  est  verlore,  bi  Got  1" 


Note  3  X. 

Battle  of  Beat'  an  Duine.—V.  233. 

A  tkirmish  actually  to"k  place  at  a  pass  thus  called  in  the 
Tfosacns,  and  closed  with  the  remarkable  incident  mentioned 
in  the  text.  It  \t  as  greatly  posterior  in  date  to  the  reign  of 
James  V. 

is  received  into  the  Popieh  *^urch,  and  one  of  bis  blarkamores  wa6  pi'rsiia- 
ded  to  accept  of  baptiam  from  the  Popish  prieala,  and  to  turn  Cbriatian 
^piat ;  wbioii  wae  a  great  trophy  :  he  was  called  James,  after  the  king 
tod  chADC«l)or.  w>d  the  Apostle  James."     Ibid^  p.  440. 


"  In  this  ronghly-wooded  island,'  the  ccuntry  people  sb 
creted  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  most  valuable  ef 
fects,  from  the  rapacity  of  Cromwell';  sold.ers,  during  thft 
inroad  i'lto  this  country,  in  the  tup?  of  the  republic.  Thesl 
invaders,  not  venturing  to  ascend  by  the  ladders,  along  th« 
side  of  the  lake,  took  a  more  circuitous  road,  through  tin 
heart  of  the  Trosachs,  the  most  frequented  path  at  that  time 
which  penetrates  the  wilderness  about  half  way  between  Bi' 
nean  and  the  lake,  by  a  tract  called  Yea-chilleach,  or  the  Old 
Wife's  Bog. 

"  In  one  of  tlie  defiles  of  tiiis  by-road,  the  men  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  invading  enemy, 
and  shot  one  of  C'romwell's  men,  whose  grave  marks  the  scens 
of  action,  and  gives  name  to  that  pass.^  In  revenge  of  this 
insult,  the  soldiers  resolved  to  plunder  the  island,  to  violate 
the  women,  and  put  the  children  to  death.  With  this  brutal 
intention,  one  of  the  jiarty,  more  expert  than  the  rest.  swa» 
towards  the. island,  to  fetch  the  baat  to  his  comrades,  whi'.J 
had  carried  the  women  to  their  asylum,  and  lay  moored  in  one 
of  the  creeks  His  companions  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  hiain- 
laiid,  in  full  view  of  all  that  was  to  pass,  waiting  anxiously  fol 
his  return  with  tlie  boat.  But  just  as  the  swimmer  had  got  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  island,  and  was  laying  hold  of  a  black 
rock,  to  get  on  shore,  a  heroine,  who  stood  on  the  very  point 
where  he  meant  to  land,  hastily  snatching  a  dagger  from  be- 
low her  apron,  with  one  stroke  severed  his  head  from  the 
body,  .flis  party  seeing  this  disaster,  and  relinquishing  all  fu 
turo  hojie  of  revenge  or  conquest,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
out  of  their  jieiilous  situation.  This  amazon's  great-grandson 
lives  at  Bridge  of  Turk,  wlio,  besides  others,  attests  the  anec- 
dote.— Sketch  of  the  Scem^ry  near  Callendar,  Stirling,  1806 
p.  20.  I  have  oa)f  to  add  to  this  account,  that  the  heroin* 
name  was  Helen  Stuart. 


Note  3  Y. 
And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King. — P.  237. 

This  discovery  will  probably  remind  the  reader  of  the  beauti- 
ful Arabian  tale  of  //  liundocani.  Yet  the  incident  is  not 
borrowed  from  that  elegant  story,  but  from  Scottish  tradition. 
James  V.,  of  whom  we  are  treating,  was  a  monarch  whose 
good  and  benevolent  intentions  often  rendered  his  romantic 
freaks  venial,  if  not  respectable,  since,  from  his  anxious  at 
tention  to  the  interests  of  the  lower  and  most  opjiressed  claso 
of  his  subjects,  he  was,  as  we  have  3een,  popularly  teaaeil 
tile  King  of  the  Commons.  For  the  parjiose  of  seeing  that 
justice  was  regularly  administered,  and  frequently  from  the 
less  justifiable  motive  of  gallantry,  he  used  to  traverse  the 
vicinage  of  his  several  palaces  in  various  disguises.  Tlie  two 
excellent  comic  songs,  entitled,  "The  Gaberlunzie  man,"  and 
"  We'll  gae  nae  mair  a  roving,"  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
upon  the  success  of  his  amorous  adventures  when  travelling 
in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  te«1t 
comic  ballad  in  any  language. 

Another  adventure,  which  had  nearly  cost  James  hii  ife, 
is  said  to  liave  taken  place  at  the  Village  of  Cramond,  nem 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  rendered  his  addresses  accepiable 
to  a  pretty  girl  of  the  lower  rank.  Four  or  five  persons, 
whether  relations  or  lovers  of  his  mistress  is  uncertain,  beset 
the  disguised  monarch  as  he  returned  from  his  rendezvous. 
Naturally  gallant,  and  an  admirable  master  of  his  weapon, 
the  king  took  post  on  the  high  and  narrow  bridge  over  th« 
Almond  river,  ard  defended  himself  bravely  with  his  sword. 
A  peasant,  who  was  thrashing  in  a  neighboring  barn,  cama 
out  upon  the  noise,  and  whether  moved  by  compassion  or  by 

1  That  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Katrine,  lo  often  menticnm  if 

the  text. 

3  Beallach  an  dmne. 
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^nrol  gallantry,  took  the  weaker  side,  and  laid  about  with 
lis  flail  so  effectually,  as  to  disperse  the  assailants,  well 
thrashed,  even  according  to  the  letter.  He  then  conductei^ 
iJie  king  into  his  barn,  where  his  guest  requested  a  basin  and 
towe',  to  remove  the  stains  of  the  broil.  This  being  pro- 
tnred  with  difficulty,  James  employed  himself  in  learning 
•rhat  was  the  summit  of  his  deliverer's  earthly  wishes,  and 
(;ind  that  they  were  bounded  by  the  desire  of  possessing,  in 
property,  the  farm  of  Braehead,  upon  which  he  labored  as 
a  bondsnian.  The  lands  chanced  to  belong  to  the  crown  ; 
*jd  James  directed  him  to  come  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
iii'.f.  inouire  for  the  Guidraan  (/.  e.  farmer)  of  Balleiigiech,  a 
Dame  b.%  which  he  was  known  in  liis  excursions,  and  which 
answered  \o  the  12  Bondocani  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  He 
presented  himself  accordingly,  and  found,  with  due  astonish- 
ment, that  he  had  saved  his  monarch's  life,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  eratified  with  a  crown  charter  of  the  lands  of  Braehead, 
under  the  service  of  presenting  a  ewer,  basin,  and  towel,  for 
the  kjng  to  wash  his  hands  when  he  shall  happen  to  pass  the 
Itridge  of  Cramond.  This  person  was  ancestor  of  the  Howi- 
lons  of  Braehead,  in  Mid-Lothian,  a  respectable  family,  who 
continue  to  hold  the  lands  (now  passed  into  the  female  line) 
under  the  same  tenure.' 

Another  of  James's  frolics  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell from  the  Statistica'  Account : — "  Being  once  benighted 
when  out  a-hunting,  anu  separated  from  his  attendants,  he 
happened  to  enter  a  cottagf  :n  the  midst  of  a  moor  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ochil  hills,  near  Alloa,  where,  unknown,  he  w.as  kindly 
received.  In  order  to  regale  their  unexpected  guest,  the  gade- 
man  (i.  e.  landlord,  farmer)  desired  the  gudewife  to  fetch  the 
hen  that  roosted  nearest  the  cock,  which  is  always  the  plump- 
est, for  the  stranger's  supper.  The  king,  highly  pleased  with 
ma  night's  lodging  and  hospitable  entertainment,  told  mine 
host  at  parting,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  return  his  civility, 
and  requested  that  the  first  time  he  came  to  ."tirliiig,  he  would 
eall  at  the  castle,  and  inquire  for  the  Oudeman  of  Ballen- 
fg^H  ich . 

Donaldson,  the  landlord,  did  not  fail  to  call  on  the  Oiuhmnn 
of  }lalleiifruic/i,  when  his  astonishment  at  tjiidiiig  tliat  the  king 
had  been  his  guest  afforded  no  small  amusement  to  the  merry 
monarch  and  his  courtiers  ;  and,  to  carry  on  the  pleasantry, 
he  was  henceforth  designated  by  James  with  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Moors,  which  name  and  designation  have  descended 
from  father  to  aon  ever  since,  and  they  have  continued  in  pos- 
lession  of  the  identical  spot,  the  property  of  Mr.  Erskine  of 
Mar,  till  very  lately,  when  this  gentleman,  with  reluctance, 
turned  out  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  King  of 
the  Moors,  on  account  of  his  majesty's  invincible  indolence, 
and  great  dislike  to  reform  or  innovation  of  any  kind,  although, 
from  the  spirited  example  of  his  neighbor  tenants  on  the  same 
estate,  he  is  convinced  similar  exertion  would  promote  his  ad- 
vantage." 

The  author  requests  permission  yet  farther  to  verify  the  sub- 
ject of  his  poem,  by  an  extract  from  the  genealogical  work  of 
Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  upon  Scottish  surnames  : — 

"  This  John  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  and  Arnpryor  was  after- 
wards termed  King  of  Kippen,'-*  upon  the  following  account : 
Siii^  James  V.,  a  very  sociable,  debonair  prince,  residing  at 
B^irUnj,  ia  Buchanan  of  Arnpryor's  time,  carriers  were  very 
'»  .aenlly  [lassing  along  the  common  road,  being  near  Arn- 
^iryar's  bouse,  with  necessaries  for  the  use  of  tbe  king's  fami  y  ; 
and  he,  having  some  extraordinary  occasion,  ordered  one  of 
J)ese  carriers  to  leave  his  load  at  Ids  house,  and  he  would  pay 
tim  for  it ;  which  the  carrier  refuseil  to  do,  telling  him  he  was 
Ihe  king's  carrier,  and  his  load  for  his  majesty's  use  ;  to  which 
^rnproyer  seemed  to  have  small  regard,  compelling  the  carrier, 

I  The  reader  will  find  this  story  told  at  CTPnter  Ipntrth,  and  with  the 
addition  in  partirnUr,  of  the  king  beinp  recojpiizftd,  lik«  the  Kitz-Janies 
tf  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  t)«inp  the  only  person  covered,  in  the  First 
S«ne«  of  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.    The  heir  of  Braehead 


in  the  end,  to  leave  his  load  ;  telling  him,  'f  King  Jame6  wai 
King  of  Scotland,  he  was  King  of  Kippen,  so  that  it  was  rea- 
sonable he  should  share  with  his  neighbor  king  in  some  ol 
these  loads,  so  frei;uently  carried  that  road.  The  carrier  rep- 
resenting this  usage,  and  telling  the  story,  as  Arnpryor  spoke 
it,  to  some  of  the  king's  servants,  it  came  at  length  to  hit 
majesty's  ears,  who,  shortly  thereafter,  with  a  few  attendanU 
came  to  visit  his  neighbor  king,  who  was  in  the  mean  lime  at 
dinner.  King  James,  having  sent  a  servant  to  demand  access^ 
was  denied  the  same  by  a  tall  fellow  with  a  battle-axs,  ^h« 
stood  porter  at  the  gace,  telling,  there  could  be  no  access  til' 
dinner  was  over.  This  answer  not  satisfying  the  king,  he  sent 
to  demand  acce.ss  a  second  time;  upon  which  he  was  desired 
by  the  porter  to  desist,  otherwise  he  would  find  cause  to  rs 
pent  his  rudeness.  His  majesty  finding  this  method  would  not 
do,  desired  the  porter  to  tell  his  master  that  the  Goodman  ol 
Ballageich  desired  to  speak  with  the  King  of  Kipjien.  The 
porter  telling  Arnpryor  so  much,  he,  in  all  humble  manner, 
came  and  received  the  king,  and  having  entertained  him  with 
much  sumptuousness  and  jollity,  became  so  agreeable  to  King 
James,  that  he  allowed  him  to  take  so  much  of  any  provision 
he  found  carrying  that  road  as  he  had  occasion  for  ;  and  seeing 
he  maile  the  first  visit,  desired  Arnpryor  in  a  few  days  to  retu.-n 
him  a  second  to  Stirling,  which  he  performed,  and  continued 
in  very  much  favor  with  the  king,  always  thereafter  beirg 
termed  King  of  Kippen  while  he  lived." — Btchanan's  Essaf 
upon  the  Family  of  Biichancn.     Edin.  1775.  8vo.  p.  74. 

The  readers  of  Ariosto  must  give  credit  for  the  amiable  fea- 
tures with  which  he  is  represented,  since  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  prototype  of  Zerbino,  the  most  interesting  hero 
of  the  Orlando  Furioso 


Note  3  Z. 


Stirling's  tower 

Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. — P.  238. 

William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  calls  Stirling  Castle  Snowdoun.  t-'ir  David 
Lindsay  bestows  the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his  complaint  of 
the  Papingo : 

"  Adieu,  fair  Snavvdoun,  with  thy  towers  high, 
Thy  chaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round  ; 
May,  June,  and  July,  wonld  I  dwell  in  thee, 
Were  I  a  man,  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 
Whilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  rock  rebound." 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  late  excellent  edition  of  Sir  David  Lina- 
say's  works,  has  refuted  the  chimerical  derivation  of  Snawdoun 
from  snedding,  or  cutting.  It  was  probably  derived  from  the 
romantic  legend  which  connected  Stirling  with  King  Arthur, 
to  which  the  mention  of  the  Round  Table  gives  countenance. 
The  ring  within  which  justs  were  formerly  practised,  in  the 
castle  park,  is  still  called  the  Round  Table.  Snawdoun  is  the 
official  title  of  one  of  the  Scottish  heralds,  whose  epithets  seem 
in  all  countries  to  have  been  fantastically  adopted  from  ancient 
history  or  romance. 

It  ajipears  (See  Note  3  Y)  that  the  real  name  by  which 
James  wa.s  actually  distinguished  in  his  private  excursions, 
was  the  Qoudiiuin  of  Ballenguich ;  derived  from  a  steep  pasa 
leading  up  to  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  so  called.  But  the  epithet 
would  not  have  suited  poetry,  and  would  besides  at  once,  and 
prematurely,  have  announced  the  plot  to  many  of  my  country- 
men, among  whom  the  traditional  stories  above  mentioned  art 
still  current. 


diarhMrrr^d  hin  duty  at  the  banquet  given  to  King  Qeo^j^e  IV.  in  tha  Fa 
linnient  House  at  Edint>urgh,  in  1839. — E;i. 

i  A  ^uialt  district  of  Perthahire. 


®hc  bision  of  Don  Ho&crickJ 


Quid  dignum  memorare  tais,  Hispania,  terris, 
fox  humana  valet  I ^— Clacdian. 


PREFACE. 

Tin;  tollowing  Poem  is  founded  upon  a  Spanish 
Tradition,  particularly  detailed  in  the  Notes;  but 
bearing,  in  general,  that  Don  Roderick,  the  last 
Gothic  King  of  Spain,  when  the  Livasion  of  the 
Moors  was  impeniling,  had  the  temerity  to  descend 
nto  an  ancient  vault,  near  Toledo,  the  opening  of 
.vliich  had  been  denounced  as  fatal  to  the  Spanish 
Monarchy.  The  legend  adds,  that  his  rash  curiosity 
was  mortified  by  an  emblematical  representation 
of  those  Saracens  who,  in  the  year  714.  defeated 
him  in  battle,  and  reduced  Spain  under  their  do- 
minion. I  have  presumed  to  prolong  the  Vision  of 
the  Revolutions  of  Spain  down  to  the  present 
eventful  crisis  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  to  divide  it, 
by  a  supposed  change  of  scene,  into  Three  Periods. 
The  First  of  these  represents  the  Invasion  of  the 
Moors,  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Roderick,  and 
closes  with  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  comitry 
by  the  Victors.  The  Second  Period  embraces  tlie 
state  of  the  Peninsula,  when  the  conquests  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  renown 
of  their  arms ;  sulUed,  however,  by  superstition  and 
cruelty.  An  allusion  to  the  inhumanities  of  the 
Inquisition  terminates  this  picture.  The  Last  Part 
of  the  Poem  opens  with  the  state  of  Spain  previous 
to  the  unparalleled  treachery  of  Bonaparte  ;  gives 

1  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  appeared  in  4to,  in  Jnly  15, 
1811  ;  and  iu  the  course  of"  tlie  same  year  was  also  inserted  in 
toe  second  volume  of  the  Edii:burgh  AnTiual  Register — which 
WOTA  was  the  property  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  then  publishers, 
Mi«»rs.  John  Ballantyne  and  Co. 

»  The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Bl.-iir  of  Avontoun.  President  of 
-■  t  Court  of  >>ssions,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Biair, 
antlior  of  "  The  Grave."  After  long  filling  the  office  of  t^o- 
lieitor-General  in  Scotland  with  high  distinction,  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Presidency  in  1808.  He  died  'ery  suddenly  on  the 
SOth  May,  1811,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his  intimate 
friend,  Henry  Dundas,  first  Viscount  Melville,  having  gone  into 
Edinburgh  on  |)urpose  to  attend  his  remains  to  the  grave,  was 
aken  ill  not  less  suddenly,  and  died  there  the  very  hour  that 
Sie  funeral  took  place,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

»  !■  a  letter  to  J    8.  S.  Morritt,  Esq.,  Edinburgh   July  1, 


a  sketch  of  the  usm-pation  attera]>ted  upon  ihsi 
unsuspicious  and  friendly  kingdom,  and  terminate! 
with  the  arrival  of  the  British  succors.  It  may  be 
farther  proper  to  mention,  that  the  object  of  the 
Poem  is  less  to  commemorate  or  detaU  particulai 
incidents  than  to  exhibit  a  general  and  impressive 
picture  of  the  several  periods  brought  iqjon  the  stag& 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public 
especially  by  one  who  has  already  experienced  more 
than  or'.hnai-y  indulgence,  to  offer  any  apology  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  poetry  to  the  subject  it  is  chiefly 
designed  to  conmiemorate.  Yet  I  tliink  it  proper  tc 
mention,  that  while  I  was  hastily  executing  a  work, 
written  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on  passing 
events,  the  task  was  most  cruelly  interrupted  by  thfi 
successive  deaths  of  Lord  President  Blair,"  and 
Lord  Viscount  Melville.  In  those  distinguished 
characters  I  had  not  only  to  regret  persons  whose 
lives  were  most  important  to  Scotland,  but  also 
whose  notice  and  patronage  honored  my  entrance 
upon  active  Ufe  ;  and,  I  may  add,  with  melancholy 
pride,  who  permitted  my  more  advanced  age  to 
claim  no  common  share  in  their  friendsliip.  Lender 
such  interruptions,  the  following  verses,  which  my 
best  and  happiest  efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy 
of  theii'  theme,  have,  I  am  myself  sensible,  an  appear- 
ance of  neghgpuce  and  incoherence,  which,  in  other 
chcumstances,  I  might  have  been  able  to  remove. 

Edinbfegh,  June  24,  1811. 

1811,  Scott  says — "  I  nave  this  moment  got  your  kir.-l  'mt« 
just  as  1  was  packing  up  Bon  Roderick  for  you.  This  patiV 
otic  puppet-show  has  been  finished  under  wretched  auspio^w 
poor  Lord  Melville's  death  so  quickly  succeeding  that  aJ 
President  Blair,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  judges  that  ever  di»- 
tributi-d  justice,  broke  my  spirit  sadly.  My  official  situation 
placed  me  in  daily  contact  with  the  President,  and  his  ability 
and  candor  were  the  source  of  my  daily  admiration.  A«  foi 
poor  dear  Lord  Melville,  '  'tis  vain  to  name  him  whon)  we 
mourn  in  vain.'  Almost  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  xijk- 
ing  of  you  in  the  highest  terms  of  regard  and  e.xpressing  preat 
hopes  of  again  seeing  you  at  Dunira  this  summer,  where  I  pro- 
posed to  attend  yon.  flei  mi/ii !  quid  hei  viihi?  hurnnnf 
perpessi  sumus.  His  \<>S3  will  be  long  and  severely  felt  here 
and  Envy  is  already  paying  her  cold  tribute  of  applause  to  tbi 
worth  which  she  maligned  while  it  walked  upon  earth.'' 
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ffl)c  bmon  of  Sou  tloicnck. 


TO 

JOHN  WHITMORE,  Esq. 

AND   TO   THE 
COMMITTEE    OF    SUBSCRIBERS    FOR    RELIEF    OF    THE    PORTUGUESE    SUFFERERS, 

IN     WHICH     HE     PRESIDES, 

THIS    POEM, 

(THE   VISION    OF    DON   RODERICK,) 

COMPOSED    FOR    THE    BENEFIT    OF    THE    FUND    UNDER    THEIR    MANAGEMENT,' 

IS     RESPECTFULLY     INSCRIBED     BY 

WALTER   SCOTT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 
LrrKs  there  a  strain,  "whose  sounds  of  moiinting 
fire 
May  rise  distinguish'd  o'er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguer'd  Ilion's  evU  star  ?^ 
Such,  Wellington,  miglit  reach  thee  from  afar. 
Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's  range  ; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar, 
AU  as  it  swelFd  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet- 
change,' 
That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  !* 

'  "The  letters  of  Scott  to  all  his  friends  have  sufficiently 
ihown  the  unflagging  interest  with  which,  among  all  his  per- 
tonal  labors  and  anxieties,  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  great 
contest  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was  so  earnest,  that  he  never  on 
any  journey,  not  even  in  his  very  fre(iuent  passages  between 
Eilinl)urgli  and  Asliestiel,  omitted  to  take  with  him  the  largest 
»nd  best  maji  he  had  been  able  to  procure  of  tlu'  seat  of  war; 
ipon  this  he  was  perpetually  pouring,  tracing  the  marches  and 
tsunti'r-'narches  of  the  French  and  English  by  means  of  black 
»nil  white  pins  ;  and  not  seldom  did  Mrs.  Scott  complain  of 
this  constant  occupation  of  his  attention  and  her  carriage.  In 
the  beginning  of  1811,  a  committee  was  formed  in  London  to 
tollect  subscriiitions  for  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had 
leen  their  lands  wasted,  thoir  vines  torn  up,  and  their  houses 
hnmt  in  the  course  of  Ma-ssena's  last  unfortunate  campaign  ; 
«n'l  Scott,  on  reading  the  advertisement,  immediately  addressed 
Mr.  Whitmore,  the  chairman,  begging  that  the  committee 
would  allow  him  to  contribute  to  their  fund  the  profits,  to 
whatever  they  might  amount,  of  a  poem  which  he  proposed  to 
write  upon  a  subject  connected  with  the  localities  of  the  patri- 
Itic  struggle.  His  offer  was  of  course  accepted  ;  and  Thr 
/isioN  OK  Don  Roderick  was  begun  as  soon  as  the  Sjiring 
■<«cation  enabled  him  to  rrtire  to  Ashestiel. 


11. 
Yes !  such  a  strain,  with  all  o'er-pouring  mea- 
sure, 
Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  plea- 
sure, 
Tliat  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores  around 
The    tliimdering   cry    of  hosts   with    conquest 
crown'd. 
The  female  shriek,  the  ruin'd  peasant's  moan, 
The   shout  of  captives   from   their  chains   un- 
bound. 
The  foil  d  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Nation's  choral  hynan  for  tyranny  o'erthrown. 

"  The  poem  was  published,  in  4to,  in  July  ;  ami  the  imme< 
diate  proceeds  were  forwarded  to  the  board  in  London,  His 
friend  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buccleuch) 
writes  thus  on  the  occasion  : — '  Those  with  ampler  fortunes 
and  thicker  heads  may  easily  give  one  hundred  guineas  to  a 
subscription,  but  the  man  is  really  I.  ce  envied  who  can  draw 
that  sum  from  his  own  brama,  and  apply  the  produce  so  b>in^ 
ficially  and  to  so  exalted  a  purpose.  — Life  of  Scott,  ral  i'J. 
pp.  3i^,  315. 

2  MS. — "  Who  sung  the  changes  of  the  Phrygian  jar  " 

3  M.S. — "Claiming   thine  ear   'twixt   each    loud    trumpet 

change." 

1  "The  too  monotonous  close  of  the  stanza  is  somefimBd 
diversified  by  the  adoption  of  fourteen-foot  verse, — a  license  in 
poetry  which,  since  Dryden,  has  (we  believe)  been  altogethel 
abandoned,  but  which  is  nevertheless  very  deserving  of  revival, 
so  long  as  it  is  only  rarely  and  judiciously  used.  The  very 
first  stanza  in  this  poem  aflbrds  En  instance  of  it ;  and,  intro- 
duced thus  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering it  as  a  fault,  especially  clogged  as  it  is  with  the  ano- 
elation  of  a  defective  rhyme — change,  revenge.^' — Critital 
Review,  Aug    1811. 
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III. 

6ut  we,  ■weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 

Skill'd  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page, 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay' 

The  debt  thou  claim' st  in  this  exhaijsted  age  ? 
Thou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,  that  might  en- 
gage [land, 

Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er  sea  and 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last ;  for  Homer's  rage 

A  theme ;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band !" 

IV. 

Ye    mountains   stern  1    witliin    whose    rugged 
breast 
The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose  ; 
Ye  torrents  !  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed 
their  rest. 
Returning  from  the  field  of  vanquish'd  foes ; 
Say,  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close, 

That  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung ; 
What  time  theii"  hymn  of  victory  arose,     [rung. 
And  Cattraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph 
&.nd  mystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  gray-hair'd  Lly- 
warch  sung !' 

V. 
0 !  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain. 

As  sure  your  changeful  gales  seem  oft  to  say. 
When  sweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft  again. 

Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp's  wild  sway ; 
If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay. 

Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loved  you  long ! 
Wlio  pious  gather'd  each  tradition  gray. 

That  fl:)ats  your  solitary  wastes  along,    [song, 
And  with  affection  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in 

»•  VI. 

For  not  tiU  now,  how  oft  soe'er  the  task 

Of  truant  verse  hath  Ughten'd  graver  care. 
From  Muse  or  Sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask, 

In  plu"ase  poetic,  inspiration  fair ; 
Careless  he  gave  his  numbers  to  the  air,         ' 

Thev  came  imsought  for,  if  aj)plauses  came  ; 
Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer; 

Let  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's  fame, 
iiiiaortal  be  the  verse ! — forgot  the  poet's  name. 

VII. 
Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tost  ;* 
"  Minstrel !  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyre, 


'  MS.     "  Unform'd  for  rapture,  how  ehall  we  repay." 
'  MS.—  "  Thon  givest  onr  verse  a  theme  that  might  engage 
Lyres  that  conid  richly  yield  thee  back  its  due  ; 
A  theme,  might  kindle  Homer's  mighty  rage  ; 
A  theme  more  grand  than  IVf.nro  ever  knew — 
low  mouh  nnmeet  for  us,  degenerate,  frail,  and  few  !" 


Capricious-swelling  now,  may  soon  be  loot. 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire  ; 
K  to  such  task  presumptuous  thou  aspire. 

Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior  due: 
Age  after  age  has  gather'd  son  to  sire. 

Since  our  gray  cliffs  the  din  of  conflict  knew, 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugW 
blew. 

VIIL 

"  Decay'd  our  old  traditionary  lore,  [p^St 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  their 
By  milk-maitl  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar. 
Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmore's  haunted 
spring :»  [sing, 

Save  where  their  legends  gray-hair'd  shepherds 
That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine, 
Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  ravaging. 
And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugged  line. 
Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  oi 
Tyne. 

IX. 

"  No  !  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sur 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame. 
Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labor  done,    [name, 

In   verse    spontaneous'   chants    some  favor' fi 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  chiim, 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Graeme,' 

He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set, 
Old  Albiu's  red  claymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet  I 

X. 

"  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 

Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows. 
Where  in  the  proud  AUiambra's  ruin'd  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  |jomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fane, 
From  whose  taU  towers  even  now  the  patriot 
throws 

An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  Engl.md,  Poitugal,  and  Spsiia 

XI 

"  Tliere,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 
Still  lightens  in  the  sim-burnt  native's  eye ; 

The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark. 
Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 


8  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

<  MS. — "  Hark,  from  gray  Needpath's  mists,  the  Brotheni' 
cairn, 
Hark,  frfim  the  Brothers'  cairn  the  answer  tost 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  B.  6  Ibid.  Note  C. 

7  Ibid.  Note  D. 
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And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  pride, 
Iberia  !  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side, 
flave  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — 'gainst  fortune 
fought  and  died. 

XIT. 

''  And  cherish'd  still  by  that  unchanging  race,' 

Are   themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than 
thine; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace, 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign ; 
^Nlicre  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 

With  Gotliic  imagery  of  darker  shade, 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line,     [said : 

Go,  seek  such  theme  !" — Tlie  JSIoimtain  Spirit 
With  filiiil  awe  I  heard — I  heard,  and  I  obey'd." 


^I)c  llision  of  Pou  Hotierick. 


Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies. 

And  darkly  clut^tering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  siglit 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretch'd  below. 
And  naught  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow, 
A 11  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  flow.' 

II. 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide. 

Or,  distant  lieard,  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp ; 
Their  changing  rounds   as   watchful  horsemen 
riile, 
To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp. 
For,  through  the  river's  night-fog  rolling  thimp. 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dindy  soon,'' 
Wliich  !j;liiumer'd   back,  against  the  moon's  fair 
lamp, 


WS.-  -"  And  lingering  still  'mid  that  anchanging  race." 

'  The  Introduction,  we  confess,"  saj's  tlie  Quarterly  Re- 
riewer,  "  does  rot  jdease  us  so  well  as  llie  rest  ot  tl:e  poem, 
ihoj^h  the  reply  tif  the  Mcuninin  Spirit  is  ex.juisitely  writ- 
len."  The  Edinburgh  critic,  after  i]UOting  stanzas  ix.  x.  and 
ki  says; — "Tlie  Introduction,  though  splendidly  written,  is 
too  long  for  so  short  a  poem  ;  and  the  poet's  dialogue  with  his 
♦alive  monntains  is  somewhat  too  startling  and  unnatural. 
The  most  spirited  part  of  if  we  think,  is  their  direction  to 
Spanish  themes." 

'  The  Monthly  Review,  for  1811,  in  qnoting  this  stanza, 
lays — ■■  Scarcely  any  poet,  of  any  age  or  country,  lias  excelled 
Wr.  Rcott  in  tirnging  before  our  sight  the  very  scene  which  he 
If  describini: — in  e'ving  a  reality  of  existence  to  every  object  on 


Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen. 
And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  wardfcra  arm'<i 
between. 

III. 
But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward. 
Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  bell  of  vespei! 
toU'd, 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

The  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold: 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothip  sires  of  old. 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace. 
Bear  slender  darts,'  and  casques  bedeck'd  with 
gold, 
WTiile   silver-studded   belts   their    shoulders 
grace, 
WLere  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  falchion's 
place." 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court. 

They  murmur'd  at  their  master's  long  delay. 
And  held  his  lengthen'd  orisons  in  sport : — 

"  What !  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning 
stay. 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away  ? 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda's  pluuder'd  charms  to  pay  ?" — ^ 

Then  to  the  east  their  weary  eyes  they  cast, 
And  wish'd   the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmeT 


forth  at  last. 


V. 


But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King; 
The  ."silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  IdDg  that  sad  confession  witnessing: 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  si  liiddeu  thing, 

Such  as  are  lothly  utter'd  to  the  air, 
Wlien  Fear,   Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom 
wring. 
And  Guilt  liis  secret  burden  cannot  bear, 
AntT  Conscience  seeka  in  speech  a  rtspite  from  De 
spair. 


which  he  dwells  ;  and  it  is  on  such  occa-sions,  especially  snited 
as  they  seem  to  the  habits  of  his  mind,  that  his  style  itsnH 
catches  a  character  of  harmony,  which  is  far  from  being  uni- 
versally its  own.     How  vivid,  yet  how  sot"t,  is  this  picture  !" 

*  V.S. — "  For,  stretcli'd  beside  the  river's  margin  damp. 

Their  proud  pavdions  hide  the  meadow  green" 
'  MS. — "  Bore  javelins  slight." 

"  The  Critical  Reviewer,  having  quoted  stanzas  i.  ii.  and  iii. 
says — "  To  the  specimens  with  which  his  former  works  abonnd, 
of  Mr.  Scott's  unrivalled  excellence  in  the  descriptions,  both 
of  natural  .scenery  and  romantic  manners  and  costume,  theat 
stanzas  will  be  thought  no  mean  addition." 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  E 
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VL 
Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair, 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roll'd :' 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare, 
Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  liis  hidden  soul  the  sins  lie  told, 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook,' 
Tliat  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 
Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  Conscience 
shook,  [Icjpk.' 

Pear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  Remorse  a  warrior's 

VII. 

The  old  man's  faded  cheek  wax'd  yet  more  pale. 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  King  bewray'd  ; 
A.8  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinish'd  tale. 

When  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  staid. 
"  Thus  royal  Witiza*  was  slain," — he  said ; 

"  Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  I." 
Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crmies  to  shade. — 

"  Oil !  rather  deem  'twas  stem  necessity  1 
**€lf-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

VIII. 
"  And  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarm'd  the  air 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain, 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 
Yet,  reverend  priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain ! 
All  is  not  as  it  seems — the  female  train 
Know   by    their    bearing    to    disguise    their 
mood :" — 
But  Conscience  here,  as  if  in  high   ..sdain, 
Sent    to   the   Monarch's   clieek   the    burning 
blood —  [stood. 

He  stay'd  his  speech  abrupt — and  up  the  Prelate 

•  MS. — "  The  feeble  lamp  in  dying  Instre  }     ,,,  ,  ,, 

The  waves  of  broken  liglit  were  feebly  S 

2  MS. — "  The  haughty  monarch's  hrart  could  evil  brook." 

s  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  says — "The  moonlight  scenery 
of  the  camp  and  burial-ground  is  evidently  by  the  same  pow- 
erful hand  vhich  sketched  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  ;  and  in  this 
pict^ire  of  Roderick's  confession,  there  are  traits  of  even  a 
higher  east  of  sublimity  and  pathos." 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  introduces  his  quotations  of  the  i. 
ii.  V.  and  vi.  stanzas  thus — "  The  poem  is  substantially  di- 
vided into  two  compartments  ;  —the  one  representing  the  fabu- 
lous or  prodigious  acts  of  Don  Roderick's  own  time, — and  the 
Otner  the  recent  occurrences  which  have  since  signalized  the 
KDie  ouartiT  of  the  world.  Mr.  Scott,  we  think,  is  most  at 
home  in  the  fir?t  of  these  fields  ;  and  we  think,  upon  the  whole, 
has  most  success  in  it.  Tne  opening  affords  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  nnrivalled  powers  of  description." 

I'hs  reader  may  be  gratified  with  having  the  following  lint 
from  Mr.  Sonthey's  Roderick,  inserted  here  : — 

"  Then  Roderick  knelt 


Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak  : 

'  Thou  seest.' — he  cried, —  «hon  seest' — but  memory 

An"^  siffocating  thoughts  represt  the  word, 

Ana  shndderinfTs.  like  an  ague  fit.  from  head 

To  foot  convnlsid  him  :  t  II  at  length,  subdning 


1 


IX. 

"  0  harden'd  offspring  of  an  u-on  race !         [say  1 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  1 
Wliat  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance,  can  efface 

Murder's  dark  s'pot,  wasli  treason's  stain  away 
For  tlie  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray, 

WIio,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his  crime  hia 
boast  ? 
How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay, 

Unless  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host. 
He  spare  the  shepherd,*  lest  the  guiltless  shi^eji 
be  lost." 

X. 

Then  kindled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  his  mood, 

And  to  his  brow  retm-n'd  its  dauntless  gloom 
"And  welcome  then,"  he  cried,  "be  blood  for 
blood. 

For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonor  doom ! 
Yet  will  I  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 

Show,  for  thou  canst — give  forth  the  fated  I'.ey, 
And  guide  me,  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  roorj. 

Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be, 
His  nation's  future  fates  a  Spanish  King  shall  see.*" 

XI. 

"  Ill-fated  Prince !  recall  the  desperate  word. 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey  1 
Bethink,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would  afford' 

Never  to  former  Monarch  entrance-way ; 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say. 

Save  to  a  King,  the  last  of  all  his  line, 
Wliat  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay. 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine, 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  diTino." 

His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim'd. 
Spreading  his  hands,  and  lifting  up  his  face. 
As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 
A  human  eye  upon  his  shame — '  Thou  seest 
Roderick  the  Goth  !     That  name  shv  "Id  hav'>  sufficed 
To  tell  the  whole  abhorred  history  : 
He  not  the  less  pursued, — the  ravisher, 
The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  !' — Having  saio 
In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt. 
Arms  straiten'd  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and  eye" 
Raised  to  the  Monk,  like  one  who  from  his  voii-e 
E.xpected  life  or  death." — 
Mr.  Southey,  in  a  note  to  these  lines,  says,   "  The  vi^'on  oi 
Don  Roderick  supplies  a  singular  contrast  to  the  picture  which 
is  represented  in  this  passage.     I  have  great  pleasure  in  r  noting 
the  stanzas  (v.  and  vi.) ;  if  the  contrast  had  been  intentiona' 
it  could  not  have  been  more  complete." 

■•  The  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
,£lain  by  his  connivance,  as  is  afiirrned  by  Rodriguez  of  TcWo. 
e  father  of  Spanish  history. 
MS. — "  He  spare  to  smite  the  shepherd,  lest  the  sheep  bt 

lost." 
MS. — "  And  guide  me,  prelate,  to  that  secret  room  " 
See  Appendix,  Note  F. 
WS. — '•  Or  pause  the  omen  of  thy  fate  to  weigh  ! 

Bethink,  thai  brazen  portal  would  afford.*' 


XII. 
"  Prelate !  a  Monarch's  fate  brooks  no  delay ; 
Lead  on !" — The  ponderous  key  the  old  man 
took, 
And  '»eld  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way, 

Bj  (rinding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook, 
Then  on  aii  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look ; 

And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King  essay'd, 
Lew  mutter'd  tliunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 
And  twice  he  stopp'd,  and  twice  new  effort 
made,  [bray'd. 

rill  the  huge  bolts  roll'd  back,  and  the  loud  hinges 

XIII. 
Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Roof,  walls,  anil  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone  ; 
Of  polish'd  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall. 

Carved  o'er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 
A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone    [not  spy ; 
Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none ; 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal 
eye. 

XIV. 
Jrim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  waU,    [place  ■ 
Of  molten  bronze,  two   Statues   held  their 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall. 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem'd  for  kings  of  giant  race. 
That  lived  and   sinn'd  before  the    avenging 
flood ; 
Tliis  grasp'd  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace ; 
This  spread  his  wings  for  fligfit,  that  ponder- 
ing stood,  [mood. 
Each   stubborn  seem'd  and  stern,  immutable   of 

XV. 
Fix'd  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  liis  brother's  glass  of  shiftmg  sand, 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 

"VVliose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  fallen  land, 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  diiven : 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

"  Lo,  Destiny  and  Time  !  to  whom  by  Heaven 
ITie  guidance  of  the  earth  ie  for  a  season  given  '  — 

XVL 

Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes 
away ; 

And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep, 
That  right-hand  Giant  'gan  his  club'  upsway, 

Afl  cne  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 

>  MS.—"  Arm—mace—^ub." 
1  S«e  Appendix,  Note  & 


Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thundei 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap, 
The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder, 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new  sights  of  feai 
and  wonder. 

XVIL 
For  they  niight  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach 
Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision'd  prospect  lai^l, 
CSstles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each, 

As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  portray'd : 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  elade, 
And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller's 
eye ; 
Tliere,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade, 
Or  deep-embrown'd  by  forests  huge  and  high, 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  mur- 
mur'd  by. 

XVIIL 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage, 

Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  masquers  trimly  led, 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 

While  iitting  strains  the  hearer's  fancy  fed ; 
So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eye  in  order  spread. 

Successive  pageants  fill'd  that  mystic  scene. 
Showing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled, 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds  were  heard 
between. 

XIX. 
First  shrill'd  an  unrepeated  female  shriek! — 
It  seem'd  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call. 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  liis  cheek.— 

Tlien  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal. 
The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lehe's  yell,'' 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

Needs   not  to   Roderick  their  dread  import 

tell—  [Tocsin  bell  1 

"  The  Moor  !"  he  cried,  "  the  Moor ! — ring  out  the 

XX. 

"  Tliey  come  I  they  come !  I  see  the  groaning  Ian  ti 

White  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde 
Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbeUeving  bands, 

AUa  and  Mahomet  their  battle-word. 
The  choice  they  yield,  the  Koran  or  the  Sword — 

See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms  amain  ? 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roar'd,* 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  (he  plain- 
Now,  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the  jjood  cau9« 
of  Spain ! 

•  ''  Oh,  who  conW  tell  what  deeds  were  wr<»nj'l»t  that  d»» 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  Uie  tale  of  rage, 
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XXI. 

*  By  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail !  the  Christians 
yield ! 
Tlieir  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign ! 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field — 

fe  not  yon  steed  Orelia  ? — Yes,  'tis  mine  !' 
But  never  was  she  turn'd  from  battle-line : 
Lo !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and 
stone  1 
Curses  pursue  the  slave,  and  wrath  divine  1 
Rivers  ingulph  him  !" — "  Hush,"   in  shudder- 
ing tone,  [form's'thine  own." 
'^    Prelate   said ; — "  rash   Prince,   yon   vision'd 

xxn. 

Just  then,  a  torrent  cross'd  the  flier's  course ; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried ; 
But  the  deep  eddies  w)i  <lm'd  both   man   and 
horse, 
bwept  like  benighted  j'casant  down  the  tide ;' 
And  the  proud  Moslemah  spread  fur  and  wide, 

As  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band ; 
Berber  and  Ismael's  sons  the  spoils  divide. 
With  naked  cimeters  mete  out  the  land, 
A.nd  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  freeborn  natives 
orand. 

XXIII. 
Then  rose  the  grated  Harem,  to  enclose 

The  loveUest  maidens  of  the  Christian  line  ; 
Then,  menials,  to  their  misbelieving  foes 

Castile's  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine ; 
Tlien,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvations  sign. 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown, 
And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echo'd,  for  holy  hynm  and  organ-tone,  [moan. 
\he  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir's  gibbering 

XXIV. 
How  fares  Don   Roderick? — E'en  as  one  who 
spies  [woof. 

Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sable 
And  hears  aroimd  liis  children's  piercing  cries. 

Hatred,  and  madness,  and  despair,  and  fear. 
Horror,  and  wounds,  and  agony,  and  death. 
The  cries,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieks  and  groans. 
And  prayers,  which  mingled  in  the  din  of  arms, 
Ie  one  wild  nproar  of  terrific  sounds." 

Somthey's  Roderick,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

"  Upon  the  banks 

Of  Sella  was  Orelia  found,  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitrel  smear'd 
With  froth  and  foam  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,    vhich  hnng  on  every  hair. 
Aspersed  like  dew-drops  ;  trembling  there  he  stood, 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  limes  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice,  far-echoing,  loud  and  shrill, 
A  frequent,  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 
To  I  ill  the  ni  vter  whom  he  loved  so  well 


And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof; 
Wliile  cruel  Conscience  brmgs  him  bitter  proof, 
His  foUy  or  his  crime  have  caused  his  grief; 
And  wliile  above  him  nods  the  crumbling  roof, 
He    curses   earth   and   Heaven — himself    ii 
chief —  [lief 

Desperate  of  earthly  aid,  despairing  Hea\  oo's  le 

XXV. 

That  scythe-arm'd  Giant  turn'd  his  fatal  glass 
And   twilight   on   the   landscape  closed  hei 
wings ; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  In  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck'd  dancer  springs 
Bazaars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met, 
In  tourney  hght  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 
And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem'd  to  set. 
The   Imaum's  chant  was  heard   from  mosque  ot 
minaret.' 

XXVI. 

So  pass'd  that  pageant.     Ere  another  came,* 
The  visionary  scene  was  w/app'd  m  smoke. 
Whose  sulph'rous  wreaths  were  cross'd  by  sheets 
of  flame ; 
With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke, 
TUl  Roderick  deem'd  the  fiends  had  burst  theu 
yoke,  [falone  i 

And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gon- 
For  V»'"ar  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke, 
Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known ; 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thtmder  was 
her  tone. 

XXVIL 
From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away— 

Tlie  Christians  have  regain'd  their  heritage ; 
Before  the  Cross  h.as  waned  the  Crescent's  ray 

Anil  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage. 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-broVd  hermitage. 

Tlie  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight, — 
The  Genii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age  ; 

And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  hira. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  »n  the  grass 
Lay  near;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood  ;  bnt  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  f" 

^  Southkt's  Roderick. 

s  "  The  manner  in  which  the  pageant  disappears  is  *etf 
beautiful." — Quarterly  Review. 

i  "  We  come  now  to  the  Second  Period  of  the  Vision  ;  an4 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  with  much  commendation  the  de)p 
teritv  and  graceful  ease  with  which  the  fir«t  two  scenes  art 
connected.  Without  abruptness,  or  tedious  n,  ology  for  tran- 
sition, they  melt  into  each  other  with  very  harmonioos  effect , 
and  we  strongly  recommend  this  example  of  skill,  perhaps,  ex 
hibited  without  any  effort,  to  the  imitation  of  ""^a'cmporart 
poets." — Monthly  Review 


This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armor  bright, 
AJid   that  was  Valoe  named,  tliis  Bigotry  was 
hight.' 

XXVIII. 
Valoe  was  hamess'd  like  a  cliief  of  old,  [gest ;' 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly 
His  sword  was  temper'd  in  the  Ebro  cold, 

Morena's  eagle  plume  adorn'd  his  crest. 
The  spoils  of  Afric's  Uon  bound  liis  breast,  [gage ; 

Fierce  he  stepp'd  forward  and  flung  down  his 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 

Him  follow'd  Ids  Companion,  dark  and  sage, 
A.fi  he,  my  Master,  simg  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXIX. 
Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  "Warrior  came. 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be, 

Vaunting  liis  lordship,  Imeage,  figlits,  and  fame : 

Yet  was  that  barefoot  monk  more  proud  than 

And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree,  [he : 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound. 

And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 

Till  ermined  Age  and  Youtli  in  arms  renown'd. 

Ha  oring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kiss'd 

the  ground. 

XXX. 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  Valoe,  peerless  knight, 

Wlio  ne'er  to  King  or  Kaiser  veil'd  his  crest, 
Victorious  still  in  bull-feast  or  in  fight, 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  cUd  invest, 
Stoop'd  ever  to  that  Anchoret's  behest ; 

Nor  reason'd  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  wrong, 
But  at  his  bidding  l;iid  the  lance  m  rest,  [along. 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world 
For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  pitUess  as  strong. 

XXXI. 
Oft  his  proud  galleys  sought  some  new-fomid 
world, 
That  latest  sees  the  sim,  or  first  the  morn ; 
Still  at  that  Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurl'd, — 
Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne, 

•  "  These  allegorical  pepionageg,  which  are  thns  described, 
ire  sketched  in  the  true  spirit  of  Spenser  ;  but  we  are  not  sore 
iLci  we  altogether  approve  of  the  association  of  such  imagi- 
Barj  beings  with  the  real  events  that  pass  over  the  stage  ;  and 
these.  a°  well  as  the  form  of  ambition  which  precedes  the  path 
»f  Boriparte,  have  somewhat  the  air  of  the  immortals  of  the 
Lnxemburg  gallery,  whose  naked  limbs  and  tridents,  thunder- 
bolts anil  caducei,  are  so  singularly  contrasted  with  the  ruffs 
»nd  whiskers,  the  queens,  archbishops,  and  cardinals  of  France 
and  Nav.irre." — Qiinrterly  Review. 

2  "  Armed  at  all  points,  e:iactly  cap-B.-i>ee."— Hamlet. 

s  See  Appendix,  Not*  I. 

<  "  The  third  scene,  a  peaceful  state  of  indolence  and  ob- 
•cnrity,  where,  though  the  conrt  was  degenerate,  the  peasant 
was  merry  and  contented,  is  introduced  with  exquisite  light- 
»e»j  and  gtyety." — Qiiarteriy  Review. 


Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettea  by  Omraha  ■won^ 
Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  and 
foul; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn, 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood. — With  grisly  scow' 
The  Hermit  mark'd  the  stams,  and  smiled  beneath 
his  cowk 

XXXIL 
Then  did  he  bless  the  offering,  and  ba'ie  mak« 

Tribute  to  Heaven  ot  gratitude  and  'pi'aise 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer  sways, 
But  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise, 
Mix  steams  from  corpses  smouldering  in  the 
fire ; 
The  groans  of  prison'd  victims  rr  far  the  lays, 
And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  quire  ; 
Wliile,   'mid   the   mingled   soiut-ij,   tlie   dai-ken'J 
scenes  expire. 

XXXIII. 
Preluding  light,  were  strainn  of  music  heard, 

As  once  again  revolved  tbsit  measured  sand ; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  syl  \  an  dance  prepared. 
Gay  Xeres  sunmions  forth  her  vintage  band; 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 

The  mozo  bhtlie,  with  gay  muchacha  met,' 
He  conscious  of  Kis  broider'd  cap  and  band, 
She  of  her  ne\  ted  locks  and  light  corsette. 
Each  tiptoe  perch'd  to  spring,  and  shake  the  cas 
tanet. 

XXXIV. 
And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became  ■ 

For  Valoe  had  relax'd  his  ardent  look, 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame,         [brook ; 
Lay  stretch'd,  full  lotli  the  weight  of  arms  to 
And  soften'd  Bigotry,  upon  his  book, 
Patter'd  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill : 
But  the  bUthe  peasant  plied  his  pruning-hook, 
Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
And  rung   from   viUage-green  the  merry   segfni- 
dille.* 

"The  three  grand  and  comprehensive  picures  in  which  Mr. 
Scott  ha.s  delineated  the  state  of  Spain,  during  the  three  '<» 
riods  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  conceived  with  much 
genius,  and  executed  with  very  considerable,  though  unequal 
felicity.  That  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  is  drawn,  we  think, 
with  the  greatest  spirit.  The  reign  of  Chivalrv  and  Super 
stition  we  do  not  think  so  happily  represented,  by  a  long  and 
labored  description  of  two  allegorical  personages  called  Bigotry 
and  Valor.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  concfeive  how  Don  Roderick 
was  to  learn  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  merely  by  inspecting 
the  physiognomy  and  furnishing  of  these  two  figurantes.  Th8 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  tempted  on  this  oo- 
casion  to  extend  a  mere  metaphor  into  an  (llogory  ;  and  to 
prolong  a  figure  which  might  have  given  great  grace  and  spirit 
to  a  single  stanza,  into  the  heavy  subject  of  seven  or  eight.  Hit 
representation  of  the  recent  state  of  Spain,  we  think   dijpiajf 
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XXXV. 
Gray  royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil,' 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  liis  lazy  hold ; 
And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold,  [far ; 
From  court   intrigue,  from   bickering  faction 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale  was  told, 
And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar, 
'■♦ett   .toop'd   the  western  sun,  sweet   rose  the 
V  pening  star. 

XXXVL 
As  that  Sija  cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand. 

When  first  ftom  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen, 
Oame  slowly  ov  Ji  shadowing  Israel's  land," 
A   while,   pe/ciia-ice,   bedeck'd    with    colors 
sheen. 
While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been, 
Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud, 
Till  darker  folds  obscm-ed  the  blue  serene, 
And   blotted   heaven  with  ono  ""^load  sable 
cloud, 
rten  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  ■*>  \L.-lwind3 
howl'd  aloud : — 

XXXVIL 
Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  pcur'J, 
Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreig."'. 
band. 
And  He,  their  leader,  wore  in  sheath  bis  sword, 

And  offer'd  peaceful  front  and  open  hand. 
Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  plaim'd. 

By  friendsliip's  zeal  and  honor's  specious  guise. 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land ; 

Then  burst  wore  honor's  oath,  and  friendship's 

ties !  [his  prize. 

VVc  clutch'd  his  vultm-e-grasp,  and  call'd  fair  Sp;iin 

XXXVIIL 
An  Iron  Crown  liis  anxious  forehead  bore  ; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became. 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er, 

Or  check'd  his  course  foi-  piety  or  shame ; 
Wlio,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a  soldier's  fame 

!Might  flourish  in  the  wreatn  of  battles  won. 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honor  deck'd  his  name  ; 

tht  ta!,ent  and  addrfes  of  the  author  to  the  greatest  advantage  ; 
for  the  subject  was  by  no  means  inspiring  nor  was  it  easy,  we 
ibonid  irnxgine  tc  make  the  picture  of  d  cay  and  in«rlorious  in- 
ilolence  so  engaging." — Edinburgh  Review,  which  then  quotes 
itanza*  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 

•  "  The  opening  of  the  third  period  of  the  Vision  is,  perhaps 
necessarily,  more  abrupt  than  that  of  the  second.  No  eircum- 
Itanee,  equally  msrked  with  the  alteration  in  the  whole  system 
»f  ancient  warfare,  could  be  introduced  in  this  compartment 
»f  the  poem  ;  yet,  when  we  have  been  told  that  '  Valor  hail 
■•laxei  his  arient  look,'  and  that '  Bigotry'  was  '  softened  '  we 


Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Moiittrcn's  throng 
Reck'd  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kiuglj 
tone. 

XXXIX. 

From  a  rude  isle  liis  ruder  lineage  came, 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb-hovel's  heart! 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame. 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birtl: 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earvn — 

The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscure, 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth, 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endm-e. 
Hath  not  a  somxe  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  im- 
pure.' 

XL. 

Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Form ; 
Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor 
show'd,  [storm, 

With  which  she  beckon'd  him  through  fight  and 
And  all  he  crush'd  that  cross'd  his  desperate 
road,  [trode. 

Nor' thought,  nor  fear'd,  nor  look'd   on  what  ho 
Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could 
not  slake. 
So  oft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 
It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors  wake, 
''^or  deign'd  she,  as  of  yore,  a  mUder  form  to  take. 

XLL 

No  longer  now  she  spurn'd  at  mean  revenge, 

Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquer'd  foeman's  moan ; 
\o  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  change, 

By  Caesar's  side  she  cross'd  the  Rubicon. 
Nor  joy'd  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won, 
As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were 
task'd 
To  war  beneath  the  youth  of  Macedon : 
No  seemly  veil  her  modern  minion  ask'd. 
He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  ue- 
mask'd. 

XLIL 
That   Prelate   mark'd  his  march — On  banneri 
blazed 
With  battles  won  in  many  i  distant  land, 

are  reasonably  prepared  for  what  follows." — Monthly  R» 
view. 

2  See  I.  Kings,  chap,  xviii.  v.  41-45. 

s  "  We  are  as  ready  as  any  of  our  connttTmen  can  be,  t» 
designate  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Spain  by  its  proper  epithets  ; 
but  we  must  (iecline  to  join  in  the  author's  deciamation  againtf. 
the  low  birth  of  the  invader  ;  and  we  cannot  help  remindmg 
Mr.  Scott  that  sucK  a  topic  of  censure  is  unworthy  of  him. 
both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  Briton." — Monthly  Review. 

"  The  picture  of  Bonaparte,  considering  the  difficulty  of  «ll 
contemporary  delineations,  is  not  ill  executed," — EdinbTtrgk 
Review. 
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•'^n  eagle-staudards  and  on  arms  he  gazed  ; 
"  And  hopest  thou  then,"  he  said,  "  thy  power 
shall  stand  ? 
O.  thou  hastbuilded  on  the  shifting  sand,  [flood  ; 
And  tlK)u  hast  temper'd  it  with  slaughter's 
A.nd  know,  fell  flcourge  in  the  Ahiiighty's  hand, 
Gore-nioisten'd  trees  shall  perish  m  the  bud, 
Ind  by  a  bloody  death,  shall  die  the    Man   of 
Blood!"' 

XLIII. 
The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  from  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kueel. 
And  paled  liis  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 
While    trumpets    rang,    and   heralds    cried, 
"  Castile !"» 
Not  that  he  loved  liim — No  ! — In  no  man's  weal. 
Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joy'd  that  sullen  heart ; 
Yet  round  that  tlu"one  he    bade   his  warriors 
wheel. 
That  the  poor  Puppet  might  perform  his  part, 
Ai  d  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stern  beck  to  start. 

XLIV. 

But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused. 

Not  long  the  silence  ()f  amazement  hung. 
Nor  brook'd  they  long  their  friendly  taith  abused ; 
For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaim'd,  "  To  arms !" — and  fast  to  arms  they 
sprung. 
And  Valor  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land  ! 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  lie  flung. 
As  burst  th'  awakening  Nazarite  liis  band. 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clench'd  his 
dreadful  hand.' 

XLV 
Tliat  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 
Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  liim  round, 
Now  doff'd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  womid. 
From  Tarick's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains 
blown, 
Tliese  martial  satellites  hard  labor  found, 
To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne — 
Ugh ''  rsckiEg  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  own. 

XLVL 

From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung, 

And  it  was  echo'd  from  Corunna's  wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

i  "  We  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  lines  which  fol- 
ow  the  ilescriplioii  of  Bonaparte's  hirth  and  country.  In  lii»- 
nrical  troth,  we  believe,  his  family  was  not  plebeian;  and, 
etting  aside  the  old  saying  of  'genus  et  proavos,'  the  poet  is 
lere  evideotly  bcooming  a  chorus  to  his  own  scene,  and  ex- 
Wining  a  f»o    i'h    h  could  by  no  means  be  inferred  from  the 


Grenada  caught  it  in  hw  Moorish  hall ;    • 
Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valor's  sous  are  m 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Vliquelet. 

XLVIL 
But  unappall'd,  and  burning  for  the  fight, 
The  Invaders  march,  of  victory  secure  ; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite. 

And  tram'd  ahke  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure, 
DLscord  to  breathe,  and  jealou.sy  to  sow, 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure , 
While  naught  against  them  bring  the  unprao 
tised  foe, 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands  fol 
Freedom's  blow. 

XLVIIL 

Proudly  they  march — but,  0  !  they  march  no{ 
forth 
By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign. 
As  when  their  Eagles,  sweeping  through  the 
North, 
Destroy'd  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  ! 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 
In  vain  the  steel,  m  vam  the  torch  was  phed, 
New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain. 
High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and 
wide,* 
And  oft  the  God  of  B'lttles  blest  the  righteous  siJa 

XLIX. 

Nor  unatoned,  wtere  Freedom's  foes  prevail, 
Reniaiii'd  their  savage  waste.     With  blade 
and  brand, 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale, 
But,  with  the  darkness,  the  jruerilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  dvenged  the  land, 

And  cliuni'd  for  blood  the  retribution  due, 

Probed  the  hard  heaj-t,  and  lopp'd  the  miu-d'roua 

hand ; 

And  D.iwn,  whei  o'er  tlit  scene  her  beam* 

she  threw,  '^knew 

Midst  ruins  they  had  made,  the  spoilers'  rxirpsei 


What  minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongue  uaj 
tell. 
Amid  the  vision'd  strife  fi"om  sea  to  sea, 

pageant  that  passes  before  the  "yes  of  the  King  and  Pis  ^ 
The  Archbishop's  observation  on  his  appearance  is  free  how 
ever,  from  every  objeotionof  this  kind." — quarterly  Review 

3  f'ee  Appendix,  Note  K. 

s  pee  Book  of  Judges,  Chap.  xv.  5^16. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 
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How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell, 

Still  honor'd  in  defeat  as  victory  1 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be, 

Show"d  every  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood ; 
Slaughter  and  Ruin,  shouting  forth  their  glee. 
Beheld,  whUe  riding  on  the  tempest  scud, 
rhe  waters  choked  with  slain,  the  eaith  bedi-ench'd 
with  blood ! 

LL 

Then  Zaragoza — blighted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honor  due  ! 
For  never  hath  the  hai-p  of  ilinstrel  rung, 
Of  faith  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true ! 
Mine,  sap,  and  bomb,  thy  shatter'd  ruias  knew, 

Each  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room. 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack'd  streets  the  foe  with- 
drew. 
And  when  at  length  stem  fate  decreed  thy 
doom,  [tomb.' 

rhey  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's  bloody 

LIL 

Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  city !  Though  in  chains, 

Enthrall'd  thou  canst  not  be  1    Arise  and  claim 

Reverence  from   every  heart  where    i'reedom 

reigns,  [dame. 

For  what  thou  worshippest ! — thy  sainted 
She  of  the  Column,  honor'd  be  her  name. 

By  all,  whate'er  their  creed,  who  honor  love  1 
And  like  the  sacre  J  relics  of  the  flame, 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  bless'd  above, 
to  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  1 

LTII. 

Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.     Gerona  fair ! 

Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  shall  be  sung. 
Manning  the  towers  while  o'er  their  heads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hung ; 
Now  thicker   dark'ning  where  the  mine   was 
sprung, 

Now  briefly  hghten'd  by  the  cannon's  flare, 

-  See  ABpendix,  Note  M. 

*  MS. — i'  Don  Roderick  tnrn'd  him  at  the  sndden  cry." 

*  MS.—  -'  Right  I'oi  the  sliore  uniiamber'd  barges  row'd." 

i  Com,>ire  with  this  pa.«sage,  and  the  Valoi',  Bigotry,  and 
luhitioa  o.'  the  previous  stanzas,  the  celebrated  personifica" 
lor  of  War,  ii;  the  first  canto  of  Childe  Harold  : — j 

'  Lo  !  where  the  Giant  on  the  n^nntain  stahda. 
Hi*  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  handi 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  flx'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet 

Tt  ihed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet. 


Now  arch'd  with  fire-sparks  a.s  the  bomb  WM 
flung. 
And  redd'ning  now  with  conflagration's  glare 
Wlule  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepara 

LIV.  I 

Wliile  all  aroimd  was  danger,  stiife,  and  fear. 
While  the  earth  shook,  and  darken'd  was  th« 

sky, 

And  wide  Destruction  stunn'd  the  listening  ear, 
Appall'd  the  heart,  and  stupefied  the  eye, — 
Af;ir  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated  cry. 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tongue  unit% 
Whene'er  her  soul  is  up,  and  pulse  beats  high, 
WTiether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight. 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be 
.     fight. 

LV. 

Tfon  Roderick  tmn'd  him  as  the  shout  grew 
loud—' 
A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  show'd. 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  cloud, 
A  gallant  navy  stemm'd  the  bUlows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stern  St.  George's  symbol  flow'd, 
Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear  • 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  row'd,' 
And  flash'd  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  anc' 
spear,  [cheer.' 

And  the  wild  beach  return'd  the  seaman's  jovial 

LVI. 

It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight ! 

The  bQlows  ft)am'd  beneath  a  thousand  oars. 
Fast  as  they  laud  the  red-cross  ranks  unite. 

Legions  on  legions  bright'niug  aU  the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars,   . 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  driuv- 
ThriUs  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-floiu-ish  poura, 

And    patriot  hopes  awake,  and   doubts  ar« 

dmnb,  [come ' 

For,  bold  in  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  Ooeas 

"  By  heaven  !  it  is^  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  raix'd  embroidery. 
Their  various  arms,  thai  glitter  in  the  air  • 
What  gallant  wai^honnds  rouse  them  from   heir  Itit 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  p»ey  I 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the   rinmiih  share. 
The  grave  shall  bear  the  chiefesi  prize  away. 

And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  arra» 

"  Three  hosts  combine  to  ofler  sacrifice  ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  ^kies^ 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fig  Its  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die- 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 

A  td  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretfids  t«  «al» 
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LVIL 
A  various  host  they  came — whose  ranks  display- 
Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the 
fight, 
llie  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array. 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 
Far  glance  the  light  of  sabres  flashuig  bright, 
Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing 
mead,' 
littL-ks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night, 
Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whiii'd  by  rapid  steed, 
Iliat  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed." 

LVIII. 
A  various  host — fi-om  kindred  realms  they  came,* 

Bretlu'en  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valor  deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown. 
Aid  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's 
cause, 
Their  eyes  of  azm-e,  and  their  locks  of  brown, 
And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a 
pause, 
And  freeborn  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier 
with  the  Laws. 

LIX. 

A  id,  0  !  loved  warriors  of  the  Minstrel's  land  1 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  ! 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band. 
And  liaisher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave  ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'tl  heart  so  brave. 
As  that  which  beats   beneath   the    Scottish 
plaid ; 
And  wlien  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave, 
And  level  for  tlie  charge  yom-  arms  are  laid, 
?\Tlere  lives  the  desperate  foe  that  for  such  onset 
staid ! 

LX. 

Hark !   from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter 
rings. 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  min- 
strelsy, 


MS  — 


-"  the  (insty  mend." 
'  The  landing  of  the  English  is  admirahly  described  ;  nor 
J  there  any  thing  finer  in  tlie  wliole  |iopiii  than  the  following 
'»wiaj;p  (stanzas  Iv.  Ivi.  Ivii.),  with  the  excejition  always  of  the 
ilif«  conciuil'  1^  lines,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  very  nearly  a.s 
r>a<J  a«  possi'i  »   ' — Jeffrey. 

'  "  The  three  concluding  stanzas  (Iviii.  lix.  Ix.)  are  elaborate  ; 
out  we  think,  on  the  whole,  successful.  They  will  probably 
De  oftener  quoted  than  any  other  passage  in  the  ))oem." — Jkf- 
fREY. 

'  M9. — "  His  jest  each  careless  comrade  round  him  flings." 

'  For  details  of  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  fonght  21st  Aug.  1808 

-of  Corunna,  16th  Jan.  1809— of  Talav.ra,  28tl]  July.  1809— 

ind  of  Busaco,  ■.>7lh  .<ept.  1810— See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of 

Nupoiei  n,  ^  Mume  vi.  under  these  date^ 


His  jest  while  eadi  blithe  comrade  roimd  hia 

flings,* 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee :    [free, 

Boast,  Erin,  boast  them!    tameless,  frank,  anc. 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 

Rough  uatm'e's  children,  himiorous  as  she : 

And  He,  yon  Chieftain — strke  the  pmudeet 

tone  [o^sni 

Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  ! —  ihe  Heic  a  thint 

LXI. 

Now  on  the  scene  Vimeira  should  be  shown, 

On  Talavera's  fight  should  Roderick  gaze, 
And  hear  Corimna  wail  her  battle  won. 

And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  hghtning  blaze : — •' 
But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  heroes'  praise  ? 

Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumph* 
room? 
And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays, 

That  claun  a  long  eternity  to  bloom     [tomb  1 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's 

LXII. 
Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  scope, 

And,  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil 
That  hides  futinity  from  anxious  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory  hail, 
And  painting  Ein-ope  rousing  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  invaders  from  her  confines  hurl'd. 
While  kiudltng  nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 
And  F'ame,  with  claiion-blast  and  wings  un- 
fm-l'd,  [World  ?' 

To   Freedom   and   Revenge   awakes   an    injured 

LXIII. 
0  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I  cast, 

Since  Fate  has  mark'd  futurity  her  own : 
Yet  fate  resigns  to  worth  tlie  glorious  past, 

The  deeds  recorded,  and  the  laurels  won. 
Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny'  be  gone. 

King,  Prelate,  all  the  pliantasms  of  my  brain, 
Melted  away  like  mist-wreaths  in  tlie  sun. 

Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valo  •,  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of   pride   and  fire,  a    Patriot's    particg 

strain  !* 

* 

•  "  The  nation  will  arise  regenerate  ; 

Stron"  in  her  second  youth  and  beautiful, 
And  like  a  spirit  that  hath  shaken  off 
The  clog  of  dull  mortality,  sliall  Spain 
A%ise  in  glory.'' — Southky's  Roderick. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  N. 

*  "  For  a  mere  introduction  to  the  exploits  of  our  Englisi 
commanders,  the  story  of  Don  Roderick's  sins  and  confessions 
— the  minute  de.scription  cf  his  army  and  attendants, — and  th« 
whole  interest  and  ni.acdiinery  of  the  enchanted  vault,  with  th« 
greater  part  of  the  Vision  iLself,  are  far  too  long  and  elaborate. 
They  withdraw  our  curiosity  and  attention  from  the  objecta  roi 
which  they  had  been  bespoken,  and  gradually  engage  them 
upon  a  new  and  independent  series  of  romantic  adventoie*  la 
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®l)e  bislon  of  Won  liok'ruk. 


CONCLUSION. 


•  Who  shall  command  Estrella's  mountain-tide' 
Baek  to  the  som-ce,  when  tempest-chafed,  to 

WL    when  Gascogue  s  vex  d  gulf  is  raging  wide. 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  infant's  cry  ? 
'"^»  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try. 

And  wlon  the  torrent  shall  liis  voice  obey, 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby. 

Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles'  way, 
^d  they  shall  hesd  his  voic3,  and  at  his  bidding 
stay. 

II 

"  Else  ne  er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 
They  close  their  wings,  the  symb(jl  of  our  yoke, 
And  their  own  sea  hatl  whehn'd  yon  red-cross 
Powers  I" 
Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock, 
To   Marshal,  Duke,   and    Peer,  Gaul's   Leader 
spoke. 
WliUe  downward  on  the  land  hi?  legions  press, 
i3ef(ire  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock. 
And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress ; — 
Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  wilder- 
ness." 

TIL 

And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word. 
Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of 
the  land, 
Tliough  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword, 
ITiough  Britons  arm  and  Wellington  com- 
mand ! 
Nc  I  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 

Au  adfuuantine  barrier  to  his  force ;       [band. 

And   from   its   base   shall  wheel  his  shattor'd 

Af<  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoafse 

Be<urs  of.  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious 

coiirne.  * 


vfaich  't  '«  not  easy  to  see  how  Lord  Wellington  and  Bona- 
Mrte  Ccj  .14 '8  any  concern.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
•Doner  is  this  new  interest  excited  —no  sooner  have  we  surren- 
dered our  imaginations  into  the  hunls  of  this  dark  enchanter, 
and  heated  our  lancies  to  the  proper  pitch  lor  sympathizing  in 
ihe  fortunes  of  Gothic  kings  and  Moorish  invaders,  with  their 
Imposing  accompaniments  of  harnessed  knights,  ravished  dam- 
fels,  and  enchanted  statues,  than  the  whole  romantic  group 
vanishes  at  once  from  our  sight  ;  and  we  are  liurried,  with 
minds  yet  disturbed  with  those  powerful  a])parition3,  to  the 
eonr  ixirativcly  sober  ami  cold  narration  of  Bonapart«'s  villa- 
wea,  and  to  draw  battle*  be  ween  mere  mortal  coirbatanls  in 

3a 


IV. 

Yet  not  because  Alcoba's  mountain-hawk 

Hath  on  his  best  and  b/avest  made  her  f(X)d, 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 

His  Lord's  unperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood. 
And  Lisbon's  matrons  from  their  walls,  migh< 
Sinn 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdui-1, 
And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  di-mii. 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  stoi-m  and  ha'voc 
come. 


Fom-  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  roll'd, 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their 
prey, 
As  famish'd  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold — 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay ! 
At  length  they  move — but  not  to  battle  fi'ay, 
Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  %neets  the  manlj 
fight; 
Beacons  of  mfamy,  they  fight  the  way 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite      [flight . 
To  damn  with  double  shame   their  ignominious 

VL 

0  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath ! 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot,    [path 
What   wanton   horrors   mark'd  their   wreckful 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  ruin'd  cot. 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot,  [flame, 

Childliood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and 
Woman  to  infamy ; — no  crune  forgot. 

By  wliich  inventive  demons  niight  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  God's  great 
name  1 

VIL 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done, 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  for 

lorn,'  [gun. 

Wiped  his  stem  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  hi# 

Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britam's  peaceful  son 
Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay ; 

English  and  French  uniforms.  The  vast  and  elaborate  vertl 
bule,  in  short,  in  which  we  had  been  so  long  detained, 

'  Where  wondere  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade,' 

has  no  corresponding  palace  attached  to  it ;  and  the  long  n» 
vitiate  we  are  made  to  serve  to  the  mysterious  powers  of  ro- 
mance is  not  repaid,  after  all,  by  an  introduction  to  their  awfnl 
presence." — Jeffrey. 

MS. — "  Who  shall  command  the  torrent's  headlong  tld». 

2  See  Appendix,  Note  O.  s  Ibid.  No«<»  P 


Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun, 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wualtlij  nor  the  gay, 
Kor  the  poor  peasant's  might,  uor  bard's  more 
worthless  lay'. 

VIII. 
But  thou — unfoughten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate, 

Minion  of  Fortune,  now  niiscaU'd  in  vain  1 
Can  vantage-ground  no  coniidence  create, 

MarceUa's  pass,  nor  Guarda's  moiuitain-chain  ? 
Tainglorious  fugitive  !'  yet  turn  again  ! 

Behold,  where,  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer, 

Flows  Honor's  Foimtaiu,'  as  foredoom'd  tlie  stain 

From  thy  dishonor'd  name  aoa  irms  to  clear — 

Fallen  Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  r<»H<^era  her  favor 

here  1 

IX. 

Yet,  ere  thou  turn'st,  collect  each  distant  aid ; 

Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar  I 
Witliin  whose  souls  Uves  not  a  trace  portray'd. 

Of  Talavera,  or  Moudego's  shore  ! 
Marshal  each  band  thou  hast,  and  summon  more ; 

Of  war's  fell  stratagems  exliaust  the  whole  ; 
Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour. 

Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeinan  roU,        [soul. 
And  weaiy  out  liis  arm — thou  canst  not  queU  liis 


O  vainly  gleams  ■with  steel  Agueda's  shore, 

Vainly  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain. 
And  front  the  flying  thunders  as  the  /  roai". 

With  frantic  charge  and  teuf'^ld  o  ds,  in  vain  !* 

And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  olair,' 

Wild  from  his   plaided  ranks  the  yell  was 

given —  [rein, 

V  engeance  and  grief  gave   moinitain-rage  the 

And,    at    the    bloody    sj^ear-point    headlong 

driven,  [heaven. 

rhy  Despot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of 

XL 
Gj,  baffled  boaster !  teach  thy  haughty  mood 
To  plead  at  thine  ijnperious  master's  throne, 

'  The  MS.  has.  for  the  iireeeding  five  lines — 

"  And  in  pursuit  vindictive  hurried  on. 

And  O,  'Survivors  sad  !  to  you  belong 
Tritiutes  from  each  that  Biitain  calls  lier  son, 

From  al!  her  nohles,  all  her  wealthier  throng, 
To  tier  |>oor  peasant's  mite,  and  minstrel's  poorer  song." 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  U.. 

•  Thj  literal  rranslation  o(  Fuentes  d'  Honorn. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  R.  Ibid.  Note  S. 

'  On  theStith  of  April,  1811,  Scott  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Morritt : 

-"  1  rejoice  with  the  heart  of  a  Scotsman  in  the  success  of 

lOril  Wellington,  and  with  all  the  pride  of  a  seer  to  boot.     I 

live  been  lor  three  years  proclaiming  him  as  the  only  ni:tn  we 

•ad  to  trust  l> — a  mm  of  talent  and  genius — not  deterred   by 

'lutades,  not  fcttcrcii  by  prejudices,  not  immured  williin  the 


Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  m  their  blood, 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own 
Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valor  shown. 

By  British  skill  and  valor  were  outvied ; 
Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  !' 
And,  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried-  — 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  ventm-e  wt^Ti 
abide, 

XIL 

But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day. 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
His  meed  to  each  victorio'js  leader  pay. 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  w<.n?' 
Yet  fain  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone, 

O'er  the  wide  sea  to  had  Cadogan  bt  ave ; 
And    he,  perchance,    the   minstrel-note    might 
own, 
Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
'Mid  yon  fiu-  western  isles  that  hear  the  Atlantic 
rave. 

•  xin. 

Yes !  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the 
sword, 
To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame : 
Hark  !  Albuera  thunders  Beresford, 

And  Red  Bart)sa  shouts  for  dauntless  Ge^me  I 
0  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  then-  caimon  sound, 
To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  theh'  fame ! 
For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground. 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  brave^ 
victors  crown" d  1 

XIV 

0  who  shall  grudge  hm;  Albuera's  bays,* 
Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  fit^ld, 

Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  prais«, 
Temper'd  theL-  headlong  rage,  their  conra^4 
steel'd,' 

And  raised  fail'  Lusitania's  fallen  shield, 
And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword, 

And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield— 

pedantries  of  his  profession — but  playing  the  g.;«a.  and  tb« 
hero  when  mi4»"t  of  our  military  commanders  would  b»A«e 
exhibited  the  drill  sergeant,  or  ai  best  the  adjutant.  T'?a«« 
campaigns  will  teach  us  what  we  have  long  needed  U>  Know, 
that  success  depands  not  on  the  nice  drilling  of  regirae.Tts  but 
upon  the  grand  movements  and  combinations  of  a  army. 
We  have  been  hitherto  polishing  hinges,  when  we  should  have 
studied  the  mechanical  union  of  a  huge  machine.  Now,  oui 
army  begin  to  see  that  the  grand  secret,  as  the  French  cal'.  it, 
consists  only  in  union,  jomi  exertion,  and  concerted  move 
ment.  This  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  dogs  on  fair  terms  aj 
to  numbers,  and  for  the  rest,  '  My  soul  and  body  jn  .he  actioi 
both.'  ''—Life.  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 

'  See  .\ppendix.  Editor's  Note  T. 

8  MS. — "  O  who  shall  grvdge  yon  chief  the  victoj  a  b«v« 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  II 
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Sliiver'd  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord, 
If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Bereskord  ! 

XV.» 
Sot  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won. 

Though  Gaul's  proud  legions  roU'd  like  mi«t 
away, 
Was  half  liis  self-devoted  valor  shown, — 

He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day ; 
Bat  -s'lien  he  toil'd  those  squadrons  to  array, 

"V\lr.3  fought  hke  Britons  in  the  bloody  game, 
Shiirper  thai  PoUsh  pike  or  assagay. 

He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  siianie, 
And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier's 
fame. 

XVI. 

Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpast  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound, 
"Whose  wish  Heaven  for  liis  country's  weal  de- 
nied ;° 
Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From  clime  to  dime,  where'er  war's  trumpets 
soimd, 
The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia !  stiU' 
Thine   was  his   thought  in  march  and  tented 
groimd; 

*  MS. — "  Not  greater  on  t)iat  monnt  of  strife  and  blood, 

While  Gaul's  proud  legions  roli'd  like  mist  away, 
Aod  tides  of  gore  stain'd  Albuera's  tlood. 

And  Poland's  shatter'd  lines  before  him  lay, 
And  clarions  hail'd  him  victor  of  the  dav. 

Not  greater  when  he  toil'd  yon  legions  to  array, 
'Twas  life  he  perill'd  in  that  stubborn  game, 
A.nd  life  'gainst  honor  when  did  soldier  weigh  1 

But,  self-devoted  to  hi?  generous  aim, 
Far  dearer  than  bis  life,  the  hero  pledged  his  fame." 
MS. — "  Nor  be  his  meed  o'erpast  who  sadly  tried 

With  valor's  wreath  to  hide  affection's  wound. 
To  whom  his  wish  Heaven  for  our  weal  denied." 
'  Ms. — "  From  war  to  war  the  wanderer  went  his  round. 
Yet  was  his  soul  in  Caledonia  still ; 
Hers  was  his  thought,"  &o. 

*  MS. "  fairy  rill." 

"  These  lines  excel  the  noisier  and  more  general  panegyrics  of 
Jhc  commanders  in  Portugal,  as  much  as  the  sweet  and  thrill- 
fai{  tones  of  (he  harp  surpass  an  ordinary  flourish  of  drums  and 
Irnaipets." — Quarterly  Review. 

•'Perhaps  it  is  our  nationality  which  makes  us  like  better 
^h^^  tri'jnte  to  General  Grahame — though  there  is  something, 
«•«  believe,  in  the  softness  of  the  sentiment  that  will  be  felt, 
»Tjn  by  English  readers,  as  a  relief  from  the  exceed^g  clamor 
ll«\  loud  joastii^s  jf  all  the  surrounding  stanzas." — Edin- 
Wrgh  Review. 

*  See  Appenr.Ls,  Note  V. 

0  •<  N''w,     rik    your  sailes,  yee  ioUy  mariners, 

»  or  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode, 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers. 

And  light  this  weary  ves-sell  of  her  lode. 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode. 

Till  she  repaired  have  l.er  tackles  spent 
And  wants  snpplide  ;  and  then  againe  abroad 


He  dream'd  'mid  Alpine  cliffs  of  Athole's  hill 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  liis  Lyndoch's  lovely  rilL 

XVIL 
0  hero  of  a  race  renown'd  of  old. 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  tlie  battle-s'weL 
Since  fir.->t  distinguish'd  in  the  onset  bold. 

Wild  soiuiding  when  the  Pi,oman  rampart  fell 
By  Wallace"  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  knell, 
Alderne,  Kilsythe,  and  Tibber,  own'd  its  fame 
TummeU's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell. 
But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  tue  name, 
Than  when  wild   Ronda  leam'd   the  conquering 
shout  of  Gr-eme  I* 

XVIII. 
But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown  and  dark 

(WitJi  Spenser's  parable  I  close  my  tale,)" 
By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer'd  my  venturoua 
bark, 
And  landward  now  I  drive  before  the  gale. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail. 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand, 
And  now  I  gladly  furl  my  weary  sail. 

And  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag  and  bind  my  skiff  tc 
land.' 

On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent : 
Well  may  she  speede,  and  fairely  finish  her  intent !" 

Faerie  Quceiie,  book  i.  canto  12 

'  "  No  com])arison  can  be  fairly  instimted  between  couiposi 
tions  so  wholly  dilferent  in  style  and  designation  as  the  present 
poem  and  Mr.  Scott's  former  productions.  The  jiresent  poom 
neither  has,  nor,  from  its  nature,  could  have  tue  interest  which 
arises  from  an  eventful  plot,  or  a  detailed  delineation  of  char- 
acter ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  far  more  accurate  estimation  oi 
its  merits  by  comparing  it  with  '  The  Bard'  of  Gray,  or  that 
particular  scene  of  Ariosto,  where  Brad.amante  beholds  the 
wonders  of  Merlin's  tomb.  To  this  it  has  many  strong  a'ld 
evident  features  of  resemblance  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  greatvr 
surpasses  it  both  in  the  dignity  of  the  objects  re))resentpd,  ;Ji>. 
the  picturesque  eflfect  of  the  machinery. 

"  We  are  inclined  to  rank  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  ooi 
only  above  'The  Bard,'  but  (excepting  Adam's  Vision  froo. 
the  Mount  of  Paradise,  and  the  matchless  beauties  of  the  sixia 
book  of  Virgil)  above  all  the  historical  and  poetical  prosjitcti 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  scenic  representation 
is  at  once  gorgeous  and  natural  ;  and  the  language,  and  im- 
agery, is  altogether  as  spirited,  and  bear*  the  stamp  of  mom 
care  and  polish  than  even  the  most  celebrated  of  the  aotrior'i 
former  productions.  If  it  please  us  less  than  these,  we  must 
attribute  it  in  part  perhaps  to  the  want  of  con*.rivance,  and  io 
a  still  greater  degree  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  which  it 
de[)rived  of  all  '".a  interest  derived  from  suspense  or  sym])atfay, 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  modern  politics,  represents  i 
scene  too  near  our  immediate  inspection  to  admit  '.he  interpo- 
sition of  the  magic  glass  of  fiction  and  rxoetry." — Quarterlf 
Review,  October,  1811. 


"  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  has  been  received  with  '«■ 
interest  by  the   public  than  any  of  the  author's  ntjier  |>e^ 
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formances  ;  aad  has  been  read,  we  should  imagine,  with  some 
degree  tf  disappointment  even  by  tliose  who  took  it  up  with 
the  mosw  reasonable  expectations.  Yet  it  is  written  with  very 
ftonsiderable  spirit,  and  with  more  care  and  effort  than  most 
of  the  author's  comjiositions  ; — witli  a  degree  of  effort,  indeed, 
which  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success,  if  the  author  had 
■o'  smceeded  so  splendidly  on  other  occasions  without  any 
effort  at  all,  or  had  chosen  any  other  subject  than  that  which 
ails  the  cry  of  our  alehouse  politicians,  and  supplies  the  gabble 
»*'all  the  quidnuncs  in  this  country, — our  depending  campaigns 
6  opain  and  Portugal, — with  the  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington 
cd  ibe  spoliations  of  the  French  armies.  The  nominal  sub- 
ject of  the  poem,  indeed,  is  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  in  the 
eighth  century  ;  but  this  is  obviously  a  mere  prelude  to  the 
pr  jid  piece  of  our  recent  battles, — a  sort  of  macliinery  devised 
io  give  dignity  and  effect  to  their  introduction.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  poem  begins  and  ends  with  Lord  Wellington  ;  and 
being  written  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  plundered  Portuguese,  and 
upon  a  Spanish  story,  the  thing  could  not  well  have  been 
Dtherwise.  The'  i)ublic,  at  this  moment,  will  listen  to  nothing 
dbout  Spain,  bnt  the  history  of  the  Spanish  war  ;  and  the  old 
Gothic  king,  and  the  Moors,  are  considered,  we  dare  say,  by 
Mr.  Scott's  most  impatient  readers,  as  very  tedious  interlopers 

in  the  proper  business  of  the  piece The  Poem  has 

scarcely  any  story,  and  scarcely  any  characters  ;  and  consists, 
in  truth,  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  descriptions,  intermingled 
with  plaudits  and  execrations.  The  descriptions  are  many  of 
them  very  fine,  though  the  style  is  more  turgid  and  verbose 
than  in  the  better  parts  of  Sir.  Scott's  other  productions ;  but 
the  invectives  and  acclamations  are  too  vehement  and  too 
frequent  to  be  either  graceful  or  impressive.  Tliere  is  no 
Blimax  or  progression  to  relieve  the  ear,  or  stimulate  the  imagin- 
ation. Mr.  Scott  sets  out  on  the  very  highest  pitch  of  his 
voice,  and  keeps  it  np  to  the  end  of  the  measure.  There  are 
no  grand  swells,  therefore,  or  overpowering  bursts  in  his  song. 
All,  from  first  to  last,  is  loud,  and  clamorous,  and  obtrusive, — 
indiscriminately  noisy,  and  often  ineffectually  exaggerated. 
He  has  fewer  new  images  than  in  his  other  poetry — his  tone 
Is  less  natural  and  varied, — and  he  moves,  upon  the  whole, 
with  a  slower  and  more  laborious  pace." — Jeffrey,  Edin- 
iurgh  Review,  1811. 


"  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  been  down  on  my  poor 
Don  hand  to  fist ;  but,  truly,  as  they  are  too  fastidious  to  ap- 
prove or  tne  campaign,  I  should  be  very  unreasonable  if  I  ex- 
pected them  to  like  the  celebration  of  it.  I  agree  with  them, 
howevtr,  as  to  the  lumbering  weight  of  the  stanza,  and  I 
ibrewdi)  inspect  it  would  reqniie  a  very  great  poet  indeed  to 


prevent  the  tedium  arising   from  the  recurrence   <>f  rhyme* 

Our  language  is  unable  to  support  the  expenditure  of  so  man 
for  each  stanza  ;  even  Spenser  himself,  with  all  the  license  o 
using  obsolete  words  and  uncommon  spellings,  scmietimes  fa 
tignes  the  ear.  They  are  also  very  wroth  with  me  for  omi-tting 
the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore  ;i  bnt  as  I  never  exactly  discov- 
ered in  what  these  lay,  unless  in  conducting  his  advance  anfj 
retreat  u])on  a  plan  the  most  likely  to  verify  the  desponding 
speculations  oi  the  foresaid  reviewers,  I  must  hold  itjiseU 
excused  for  not  giving  praise  where  I  was  unable  to  see  that 
much  was  due." — Scott  to  Mr.  Morritt,  Sept.  26  1811. 
Jjife,  vol.  iii.  p.  328. 


"  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  had  features  of  novelty,  botk 
as  to  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  the  composition,  which 
excited  much  attention,  and  gave  rise  to  some  shaip  contro- 
versy. The  main  fable  was  indeed  from  the  most  picturesqua 
region  of  old  romance  ;  but  it  was  made  throughout  the  vehi 
cle  of  feelings  directly  adverse  to  those  with  which  tlie  Whig 
critics  had  all  along  regarded  the  interference  of  Britain  in 
behalf  of  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula  ;  and  the  silence  which, 
while  celebrating  our  other  generals  on  that  scene  of  action, 
had  been  preserved  with  respect  to  Scott's  own  gallant  coun- 
tryman. Sir  John  Moore,  was  considered  or  represented  by 
them  as  an  odious  example  of  genius  hoodwinked  by  the  influ- 
ence of  party.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persons  who  affected 
to  discover  that  the  cliarm  of  Scott's  poetry  had  to  a  great 
extent  evaporated  under  the  severe  test  to  which  he  had  ex 
posed  it,  by  adopting,  in  place  of  those  comparatively  light 
and  easy  measures  in  which  he  had  hitherto  dealt,  the  most 
elaborate  one  that  our  literature  exhibits.  The  production, 
notwithstanding  the  complexity  of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  had 
been  very  rapidly  executed  ;  and  it  shows,  accordingly,  many 
traces  of  negligence.  But  the  patriotic  inspiration  of  it  found 
an  echo  in  the  vast  majority  of  British  hearts ;  many  of  the 
Whig  oracles  themselves  acknowledged  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  metre  had  been  on  the  whole  successfully  overcome  ; 
and  even  the  hardest  critics  were  compelled  to  express  un- 
qualified admiration  of  various  detached  pictures  and  pas- 
sages, which,  in  truth,  as  no  one  now  disputes,  neither  he  nor 
any  other  poet  ever  excelled.  The  whole  setting  or  framework 
— whatever  relates  in  short  to  the  last  of  the  Goths  himself—" 
was,  I  think,  even  then  unanimously  pronounced  admirable; 
and  no  party  feeling  could  blind  any  man  to  the  heroic  splen> 
dor  of  such  stanzas  as  those  in  which  the  three  equally  gai 
lant  elements  of  a  British  army  are  contrasted." — LocKH^RT 
Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  319. 

1  See  Appendix,  Editor'a  NoU  T. 
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NOTIC  A. 

Jind  Cattreath's  glens  with  voice  ,j  triamv.i  rung, 
And  viystic  Merlin  harp  a,  an^  g'  .<j-h  ..rV  Llywarch 
sung  I— P.  ^1. 

This  locality  may  startle  those  reade"-!  wbM  do  not  recollect 
Wat  mucli  of  the  ancient  poetry  preserved  in  Wales  refers  less 
to  the  history  of  the  Principiility  to  which  that  nam^  is  now 
fimiti'd,  than  to  events  which  happened  in  the  northwest  of 
Engkmd,  and  southwest  of  Scotland,  where  the  Britons  for  a 
long  time  made  a  stand  against  the  Saxons.  The  battle  of 
Cattreath,  lamented  by  the  celebratt-d  Aneurin,  is  supposed, 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Leyden,  to  have  been  fought  on  the  skirts 
of  Ettrick  Forest.  It  is  known  to  the  English  reader  by  the 
paraphrase  of  Gray,  beginning, 

"  Had  I  but  the  torrent's  might. 
With  headlong  rage  and  wild  affright,"  &c. 

Drt  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  champions,  mourned 
in  this  beautiful  dirge,  were  the  British  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
turgli,  who  were  cut  off  by  the  Paxons  of  Deiria,  or  Northum- 
berland, about  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  — Turner's 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  edition  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
Llywarch,  the  celebrated  bard  and  monarch,  was  Prince  of 
Argood,  in  Cumberland  ;  and  his  youthful  exploits  were  per- 
formed njion  the  Border,  although  in  his  age  he  was  driven 
Into  Powys  by  the  successes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  As  for 
Merlin  Wjilt,  or  the  Savage,  his  name  of  Caledonia,  and  his 
retreat  into  the  Caledonian  v/ood,  appropriate  him  to  Scot- 
land Fordun  dedicates  the  thirty-first  chajjler  of  the  third 
book;  of  his  Scoto-Chronicoii,  to  a  narration  of  the  death  of 
this  celebrated  bard  and  prophet  near  Drumelzier,  a  village 
upon  Tweed,  which  is  sup))OSed  to  have  derived  its  name 
(quasi  Tumulus  Merlini)  from  the  event.  The  particular  spot 
in  which  he  is  buried  is  still  shown,  and  appears,  from  the 
following  quotation,  to  have  partaken  of  his  prophetic  quali- 
ties : — "  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  here,  which  is,  that 
the  burn  called  Pausayl  runs  by  the  east  side  of  this  church- 
yard into  the  Tweed  ;  at  the  side  of  which  burn,  a  little  below 
the  churchyard,  the  famons  prophet  Merlin  is  said  to  be  bu- 
ried. The  particular  place  of  his  grave,  at  the  root  of  a  thorn- 
tree,  was  shown  me,  many  years  ago,  by  the  old  and  reverend 
minister  of  the  place,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  ;  and  here  was 
vhe  old  prophecy  fulfilled,  delivered  in  Scots  rhyme,  to  this 
purpose  : — 

'  When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  meet  at  Merlin's  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  Monarch  have.' 

For,  the  same  day  tliat  our  Kmg  James  the  Sixth  was 
fcowned  King  of  England,  the  river  Tweed,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary flood,  so  far  overflowed  its  banks,  that  it  met  and  joined 
*ith  tlie  Pausayl  at  the  said  grave,  which  was  never  before 
IDserved  to  fall  out." — Pknntcuick's  Description  of  Tweed- 
tale.    Edin.  1715,  iv.  p.  26. 


Note  B. 

Minehmore's  haunted  spring. — P.  271. 


still  lingers  among  the  vulgar  in  Selkirkshire.  A  copiotig  loos 
tain  upon  the  ridge  of  Minchmore,  called  th?  ChceseweH,  s 
supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these  fanciful  spirits,  and  it  was  ens 
tomary  to  propitiate  them  by  throwing  in  soitething  upon  pass- 
ing it.  A  pin  was  the  usual  oblation ;  and  liie  ceremony  is 
still  sometimes  practised,  tliongh  rather  in  jest  than  earnest. 


Note  C. 


The  rude  villager,  his  labor  done. 


In  verse  spontaneous  chants  some  favor' d  name  — P.  27/ 

The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
perhaps  the  liveliness  of  their  genius,  renders  these  conntriei 
distinguished  for  the  talent  of  improvisation,  which  is  found 
even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ba 
letti  and  other  travellers. 


Note  D. 

Kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Orame. — P.  271. 

Over  a  name  sacred  for  ages  to  heroic  verse,  a  poet  may  be 
allowed  to  exercise  some  power.  I  have  used  the  freedom, 
here  and  elsewhere,  to  alter  the  orthography  of  the  name  ol 
my  gallant  countryman,  in  order  to  apprise  the  Soathem 
reader  of  its  legitimate  sound  ; — Grahame  being,  on  the  oth& 
side  of  the  Tweed,  usually  pronounced  an  a  dissyllable. 


Note  E. 


A  belief  i:i  the  existence  and  nocturnal  revels  of  the  fairies 


What !  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  mornin,^  s'ay. 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away  ? 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda's  plunder' d  charms  to  pay  ?—  P.  27S. 

Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  voice  o> 
tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  t^-"  forcible  vtvv 
lation  committed  by  Roderick  upon  Florinca  ailed  by  th« 
Moors,  Caba  or  Cava.  She  was  tlie  daugh  «i  of  Count  Ju- 
lian, one  of  the  Gothic  monarch's  principal  lieutenants,  wh«, 
when  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  'h^  defenc* 
of  Centa  against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  sovereign,  and  the  dishonor  of  his  daughter,  Cjial 
Julian  forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  ^nd  a  patriot,  and 
forming  an  alliance  with  Musa,  then  the  Ca  ph's  .ieutenicl 
in  Africa,  he  countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  ol 
Saracens  and  Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tank  ; 
the  issue  of  which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and 
the  occupation  of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moors 
Voltaire,  in  his  General  History,  expres.sss  his  doubts  of  thii 
popular  story,  and  Gibbon  gives  him  some  coun|pnance  ;  but 
the  universal  tradition  is  qnite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  ol 
poetry.  The  Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Florinda's  memorj. 
are  said,  by  Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon  an» 
human  female,  reserving  it  for  their  dogs.  Nor  is  the  tradi- 
tion less  inveterate  among  the  Moors,  since  the  same  authoi 
me.itions  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  called  "  Tha 
Cape  of  the  Caba   Rumia,  which,  m  our  tongue,  is  the  f^v* 
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»f  the  Wicked  Christian  Woman  ;  and  it  is  a  tradition  among 
the  Moors,  that  Caba,  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  who  was 
ihe  cause  of  the  loss  of  Spain,  lies  buried  there,  and  they  think 
it  ominous  to  be  forced  into  that  bay  ;  for  they  never  go  in  oth- 
erwise than  by  necessity." 


Note  F. 


/Ind  n-uide  me.  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room, 
fi'here,  if  aught  true  in  old  trndition  be, 
Ifis  nation' s  future  fate  a  Spanish  King  shall  see. — P.  273 

Tl?e  transif'on  of  an  incident  from  history  to  tradition,  and 
.¥onr.  tradition  to  fable  and  romance,  becoming  more  marvel- 
lous at  each  stej)  from  its  original  simplicity,  is  not  ill  exem- 
plified in  the  account  of  the  "  Fated  Chamber"  of  Don  Rod- 
erick, as  given  by  his  namesake,  the  historian  of  Toledo,  con- 
trasted with  subsequent  and  more  romantic  accounts  of  the 
same  subterranean  discovery.  I  give  the  Archbishop  of  Tole- 
lo's  tale  in  the  words  of  Nonius,  who  seems  to  intimate 
(though  very  modestly)  that  the  fatale  palatium.  of  which  so 
nucli  had  been  said,  was  ordy  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
thsatn;. 

"  Extra  muros,  septentrionem  versus,  vestigia  magni  o'im 
theatri  sparsa  visuntur.  Auctor  est  Roderious,  Toletanus 
Archiepiscopus  ante  Arabum  in  Hispanias  iiTuptionpni.  hie 
^atale  palatiuw  fuisse  ;  quod  invicti  vectes  a;terna  ferri  robora 
c'andebant,  ne  reseratum  Hispania"  excidium  adforret ;  quod 
iu  fatis  non  vulgus  solum,  sed  et  prudentissimi  quique  crede- 
bant.  Sed  Roderici  ultimi  Gothorum  Regis  animum  infelix 
curiositas  subiit,  sciendi  quid  sub  tot  vetitis  claus-tris  observa- 
nr ;  ingentes  ibi  snperiorum  regum  opes  et  arcanos  thesau- 
es  servari  ratns.  Seras  et  pessulos  perfringi  curat,  invitis 
omnibus  ;  nihil  praeter  arculam  reperlum,  et  in  ea  linteum, 
quo  explicato  novae  et  insolentes  hominum  facies  habitusqne 
ipparnere,  cum  iitscriptione  Latina,  Hispanim  erciditim  ab 
Ula  gente  iviminen ;  Vultus  habitusqne  Maurorum  erant. 
ftnamobrem  ex  Africa  tantam  cladem  instare  regi  cEcterisque 
persuasum  ;  nee  falso  tt  Hispanis  annales  etiamnura  que- 
itintur." — Hispania  I.tidhvic.  J\i~onij.  cap.  lix. 

But,  about  the  term  of  ilie  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Grenada,  we  find,  in  the  "  Historia  Vcrdadeyra  del  Rey  Don 
Rodrigo,"  a  (pretended)  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the 
sage  Alcayde  Abulcacim  Tarif  Abentarique,  a  legend  which 
puts  to  shame  the  modesty  of  the  historian  Roderick,  with  his 
chest  and  prophetic  picture.  The  custom  of  ascribing  a  pre- 
tended Moorish  original  to  these  legendary  histories,  is  ridiculed 
by  Cervantes,  who  affects  to  translate  the  History  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Wofu!  Figure,  from  the  Arabic  of  the  sage  CiJ  Hamet 
Benengeli.  As  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  Historia  Vcrdadry- 
xa  for  some  of  the  imagery  employed  in  the  text,  the  following 
literal  translation  from  the  work  itself  may  gratify  the  inquisi- 
tive reader : — 

"One  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  among 
frme  rocks,  was  situated  an  ancient  tower,  of  a  magnificent 
rtmcture,  though  much  dilapidated  by  time,  which  consumes 
tU  •  four  estadoes  (i.  e.  four  times  a  man's  lieight)  below  it, 
ibcT€  waa  a  cave  with  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  a  gate  cut 
oat  of  the  solid  rock,  lined  with  a  strong  covering  of  Jron,  and 
fastened  with  many  locks  ;  al)ove  the  gate  some  Greek  letters 
are  engraved,  which,  although  abbreviated,  and  of  doubtful 
meaning,  were  thus  interpreted,  according  to  the  exposition  of 
famed  men  : — '  The  King  who  opens  this  cave,  and  can  dis- 
cover the  wonders,  will  discover  both  good  and  evil  things.' — 
Many  Kings  desired  to  know  the  mystery  of  this  tower,  and 
longht  to  find  ont  the  manner  with  much  care  ;  but  when  they 
opened  the  gate,  such  a  tremendous  noise  arose  in  the  cav'e, 
that  it  apjieared  as  if  the  earth  was  bursting ;  many  of  those 
present  sickened  with  fear,  and  others  lost  their  lives.  In  order 
to  prever  such  great  jierils  (as  they  supposed  a  dangerous  en- 
thactmeiiT  was  contained  within),  they  secured  the  gate  with 


new  locks,  concluding,  that,  though  a  King  was  destined  t4 
open  it,  the  fated  time  was  not  yet  arrived.     At  last  King  Don 
Rodrigo,  led  on  by  bis  evil  fortune  and  unlucky  destiny,  opened 
the  tower;  and  some  bold  attendants,  whom  he  had  brought 
witli  him,  entered,  although  agitated  with  fear.     Having  pro- 
ceeded  a  good  way,  they  fled   back  to  the  entrance,  terrifiw' 
with  a  frightful  vision  which  they  had  beheld.     The  King  w* 
greatly  moved,  and  ordered  many  torches,  so  contrived  that  t^ 
tempest  in  the  cave  could  not  extinguish  them,  to  be  ligiited 
Then  the  King  entered,  not  without  fear,  before  all  the  othen 
They  discovered,  by  degrees,  a  splendid  hall,  appaiently  baih 
in  a  very  sum]<tuous  manner ;    in  the  middle  stood  a  BronM 
Statue  of  very  ferocious  appearance,  which  held  a  battle-axa 
in  it>i  hands.     With  this  he  struck  the  floor  violently,  giving  it 
such  lieavy  blows,  that  the  noise  in  the  cave  was  occasioned  ■ 
by  the  motion  of  the  air.     The  King,  greatly  aflriglited,  and 
astonished,  began  to  conjure  this  terrible  vision,  promising  that 
he  would  return  without  doing  any  injury  in  the  cave,  after  ha 
had  obtained  a  sight  of  what  was  contained  in  it.     The  statue 
ceased  to  strike  the  floor,  and  the  King,  with  his  followers, 
somewhat  assured,  and  recovering  their  courage,  proceeded  into 
the  hall  ;  ;ind  on  the  lett  of  the  statue  they  found  this  inscrip- 
tion on  the  wall,  '  Unfortunate  King,  thou  ha.st  entered  here  in 
evil  hour.'     On  the  right  side  of  the  wall  these  words  were  in- 
scribed,  '  By  strange  nations  thou  shalt  be  dispossessed,  and  thy 
subjects  foully  degraded.'     On  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  other 
words  were   written,    which  said,   '  I   call    upon   the  Arabs.' 
And  upon  his  breast  was  written,  '  I  do  my  otfice.'     At  the 
entrance  of  the  hall  there  was  placed  a  round  bowl,  from  whici. 
a  great  noise,  like  the  fall  of  waters,  proceeded.     They  found 
no  other  thing  in  the  hall :  and"  when  the  King,  sorrowful  and 
greatly  affected, .had  scarcely  turned  about  to  leave  the  cavern, 
the  statue  again  commenced  his  accustomed  blows  ujion  the 
floor.    After  they  had  mutually  promised  to  conceal  what  they 
had  seen,  they  again  closed  the  tower,  and  blocked  up  the  gate 
of  the  cavern  with  earth,  that  no  memory  might  remain  in  the 
world  of  such  a  portentous  and  evil-boding  prodigy.     The  en- 
suing  midnight  they   heard   great  cries  and  clamor  i'rom  the 
cave,    resounding    like    the    noise   of  battle,   and    the   ground 
shaking   with    a   tremendous  roar;    the  whole  edifice   of  the 
old    tower   fell    to   the   ground,    by  which   they   were   greatly 
aflriglited,  the  vision  which  they  had  beheld  a[ipearing  to  them 
as  a  dream. 

"  The  King  having  left  the  tower,  ordered  wise  men  to  ex- 
plain what  the  inscriptions  signified  ;  and  having  consulted 
upon  and  studied  their  meaning,  they  declared  that  the  statue 
of  bronze,  with  the  motion  which  it  made  with  its  battle-axe 
signified  Time  ;  and  that  its  office,  alluded  to  in  the  inscription 
on  its  breast,  was,  that  he  never  rests  a  single  moment.  Tha 
words  on  the  shoulders,  '  I  call  upon  the  Arabs.'  they  expound- 
ed, that,  in  time,  Spain  would  be  conquered  by  the  Arabs. 
The  words  upon  the  lett  wall  signified  the  destruction  ol'  King 
Rodrigo;  those  on  the  right,  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
were  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards  and  Goths,  and  that  the  no- 
fortunate  King  would  be  dispossessed  of  all  his  states.  Finally 
the  letters  on  the  portal  indicated,  that  good  would  betide  K 
the  contjuerors,  and  evil  to  the  conquered,  of  which  experiennj 
proved  the  truth." — Historia  Verdadeyra  del  Rey  Don  Rtir 
rigo.     Uuhita  impression.     Madrid.  1654,  iv.  p.  23. 


Note  G 


The  Tecbir  war-cry  and  the  Lehe'i  yell.—  V.  274. 

The  Tecbir  (derived  from  the  words  Alia  acbar,  God  is  niosl 
mighty)  was  the  original  watery  of  the  Saracaos.  It  is  cela 
Drated  by  Hughes  in  the  Siege  of  Damascus  : — 

"  We  heard  the  Tecbir ;  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when,  with  loud  appeal 
They  cha/ange  Hi'aven,  as  if  demanding 'conquMl, 
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ss"; 


'■The  Le/ie,  w«I  known  to  the  Christians  darin?  the  crn- 
ndes,  in  the  shout  of  .ilUa  ilia  Mia,  the  Mahome<tan  con- 
fession of  faith.  It  is  twioe  nsed  in  [loetry  hy  my  friend  Mr. 
W.  Stewart  Kose,  in  the  romancs  of  Partenopex,  and  in  the 
TrDsade  of  St  Lewia 


KOTE  H. 


By  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail !  the  Christians  yield  I- 
T/iC'ir  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  strrn  ! 

The  scepter' d  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field — 

h  ^:ot  yon  steed  Orelia? — Yes,  'tis  mine' — P.  275. 

Count  Julian,  the  father  of  the  injured  Florinda,  with  the 
wnnivance  and  assistance  of  Oppas,  Archl)ishop  of  Toledo, 
'jivi.od,  in  713.  the  Saracens  into  Spain.  A  considerable  anny 
arrived  under  the  command  of  Tarilt,  or  T:irif,  who  bequeathed 
ilie  wel  known  name  of  Gibraltar  (Gihel  al  Tarik,  or  the 
mountait.  >f  Tarik)  to  the  place  of  his  landing.  He  was  joined 
bv  Count  Julian,  ravaged  Andalusia,  and  took  Seville.  In  714, 
•.hey  returned  with  a  still  greater  force,  and  Roderick  marched 
Into  Andalusia  at  the  head  of  a  groat  array,  to  give  them 
batt.e.  Tlie  field  was  chosen  near  Xeres,  and  Mariana  gives 
the  I'oliowing  account  of  the  action  : — 

"  Both  armies  being  drawn  up,  the  King,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Gothic  kings  when  they  went  to  battle,  appeared 
in  an  ivory  chariot,  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold,  encouraging  his 
men ;  Taril",  on  the  other  side,  did  the  same.  The  acmies, 
thus  prepared,  waited  only  for  the  signal  ;•>  fall  on  ;  the  Goths 
gave  the  charge,  their  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  the 
Moors  received  it  with  the  noise  of  kettle-drnms.  Such  were 
the  shouts  and  cries  on  botii  sides,  that  the  mountains  and 
valleys  seemed  to  meet.  First,  they  began  with  slings,  darts, 
iavelins,  and  lances,  then  came  to  the  swords  ;  a  long  time  tlie 
battle  was  dubious  ,  but  the  Moors  seemed  to  have  tlie  worst, 
till  D.  Oppas,  the  ar':hbishoi),  having  to  tliat  time  concealed 
his  treachery,  in  *Jie  heat  of  the  fight,  with  a  great  body  of  his 
followers  went  over  to  the  infidels.  H"^  joined  Count  Julian, 
with  whom  was  a  great  number  of  Goths,  and  both  together 
Tell  upon  the  flank  of  our  army.  Our  men,  terrified  with  that 
anparalleled  treachery,  and  tired  witli  fighting,  could  no  longer 
<ustain  tiiat  charge,  but  were  easily  put  to  flight.  The  King 
performed  tht  part  not  only  of  a  wise  general,  but  of  a  resolute 
Boldier,  rL-lieving  the  weakest,  bringing  on  fresh  men  in  place  of 
those  that  were  tired,  and  stopping  those  that  turned  their 
backs.  At  length,  setivg  no  hopes  left,  he  alighted  out  of  his 
chariot  for  fear  of  biing  taken,  and  mounting  on  a  horse  called 
Orelia,  he  withdrew  out  of  the  battle.  The  Goths,  who  still 
It-'od,  missing  him,  were  most  part  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest 
betook  themselves  to  flight.  The  camp  was  immediately  en- 
tered, and  the  baggage  taken.  What  number  was  killed  was 
not  kr.own  :  I  suppose  they  were  so  many  it  was  hard  to  count 
tl>m  ;  f^rtli'i  sirscle  battle  robbed  Spain  of  all  its  glory,  and  in 
it  pe.'if.ied  thj  >v.-viied  name  of  the  Goths.  The  King's  horse, 
upper  »i,  Tienl  Si."  ivekins,  covered  with  pearls  and  precious 
rtoi  ei,  were  foruud  ou  the  bank  of  the  river  Guadelite,  and 
ao.  ?  Wng  no  news  oi'  him  afterwards,  it  was  supposed  he  was 
l»#ned  passinj,  the  river." — Mariana's  Higlory  of  Spain, 
Vr-k  ri.  chap  9. 

Oeiia,  the  <  arser  of  Don  Roderick,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
and  ia  'he  above  juotation,  was  celebrated  for  her  speed  and 
form  She  is  menti<T«<i  repea*.edly  in  Spanish  romance,  and 
to    >  ■  Cervantes. 


by  the  Spaniards,  in  which  castanets  are  always  used.     Maze 
and  muchacha  are  eijuivale'it  to  out  phrase  of  lad  and  lasa. 


Note  L 


Note  K. 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried  'Cas'ue.        P  278 

The  heralds,  at  the  coronation  of  a  SpanifL  lanaivl  pre 
claim  his  name  three  times,  and  repeat  thvie  fimes  tne  wo** 
Costilla,  Castillo,  Castillo  ;  which,  with  all  other  ceremon.e* 
was  carefully  copied  in  the  mock  inangurat'on  of  Josejih  Boritr 
parte. 


Note  L. 


TVhen  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 

The  mozo  blithe,  with  gay  muchacha  met. — P.  276. 

'!!Ua  tiolero  is  a  Vcr]  'ight  and  a !(  -e  dance,  much  practised 


High  blazed  the  war.  und  long,  and  far,  and  wide. — P.  278 

Those  who  were  disposed  to  believe  that  mere  virtue  and 
energy  are  able  of  themselves  to  work  forth  the  s&  vatioii  of  an 
opjiressed  people,  surprised  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  deprived 
of  their  oflicers,  armies,  and  fortresses,  who  had  every  means 
of  resistance  to  seek  in  the  very  moment  when  they  were  to  ba 
made  use  of,  and  whom  the  numerous  treasons  among  the 
higher  orders  deprived  of  confidence  in  their  natural  leaders. — 
those  wlio  entertained  this  enthusiastic  but  delusive  opinion 
may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  their  disappointment  at  the 
protracted  warfare  in  the  1  euinsula.  There  are,  however 
another  class  of  persons,  who,  having  themselves  the  highest 
dread  or  veneration,  or  something  allied  to  both,  for  the  powel 
of  the  modern  Attila,  will  nevertheless  give  the  heroical  Span 
iards  little  or  no  credit  for  the  long,  stubborn,  and  unsubdued 
resistance  of  three  years  to  a  nower  before  whom  their  fonnsn 
well-prepared,  well-armed,  and  numerous  adversaries  fell  in  the 
course  of  as  many  months.  While  these  gentlemen  plead  lot 
deference  to  Bonaparte,  and  crave 

"  Respect  for  his  great  place,  and  hid  the  devil 
Be  duly  honor'd  for  his  burning  throne," 

it  may  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  claim  some  ico<li!i 
cation  of  censure  ujion  those  who  have  been  long  and  to  a 
great  extent  successfully  resisting  this  great  enemy  of  man 
kind.  That  the  energy  of  Spain  has  not  uniformly  been 
directed  by  conduct  equal  to  its  vigor,  has  been  too  obvious, 
that  her  armies,  under  their  com|jlicated  disadvantages,  have 
shared  the  fate  of  such  as  were  defeated  after  taking  tiie  field 
with  every  possible  advantage  of  arms  and  discipline,  is  surely 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  that  a  nation,  under  the  circunv 
.stances  of  rejieated  discomfiture,  internal  treason,  and  the  mis- 
management incident  to  a  temporary  and  hastily  adopted  gov 
eniment,  should  have  wasted,  by  its  siubbom,  uniform,  and 
prolonged  resistance,  myriads  al"ter  myriads  of  those  soldier* 
who  had  overrun  the  world — that  some  of  its  provinces  should, 
like  Galicia,  after  being  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  overrat 
by  their  enemies.  Iiave  recovered  their  freedom  by  tljeir  own 
unassisted  exertions  ;  that  others,  like  Catalonia,  undisraa;  ed 
by  the  treason  which  betrayed  some  fortresses,  and  'he  fo'ce 
which  subdued  others,  should  not  only  have  continue''  theii 
resistance,  out  have  attained  over  their  victorious  enemy  a 
superiority,  which  is  even  now  enabling  them  to  besiege  an" 
retake  the  places  of  strength  which  had  been  wrested  from 
them,  is  a  tale  hitherto  untold  in  the  revolutionary  war.  To 
say  that  such  a  people  cannot  be  subdued,  would  b«,  yire- 
sumption  similar  to  that  of  those  who  protested  that  Spam 
could  not  defend  herself  for  a  year,  or  Portugal  for  a  month  < 
but  that  a  resistance  which  has  been  continued  for  so  long  a 
space,  when  the  usurper,  except  during  the  short-lived  Au» 
trian  campaign,  had  no  other  enemies  on  the  continent,  should 
be  now  less  successful,  when  repeated  defeats  have  broken  th« 
reputation  of  the  French  armies,  and  when  they  are  likely  (it 
would  seem  almost  in  desperation)  to  seek  occupation  eU* 
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where,  is  a  prophecy  as  improbable  as  ungracious.  And  while 
we  are  in  the  humor  of  severely  censuring  our  allies,  gallant 
inii  devoted  as  they  have  shown  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
natioiwil  liberty,  because  they  may  not  instantly  adopt  those 
mpasares  which  we  in  our  wisdom  may  deem  essential  to  suc- 
CBAS,  it  might  be  well  if  we  endea-^oied  first  to  resolve  the  pre- 
vious questions, — 1st,  Wbetkar  w*  do  not  at  this  moment  know 
much  less  of  the  ?pai.i^h  armies  than  those  i/f  Portugal,  which 
were  so  prompt  r  condemned  as  totally  inadequate  to  assist  in 
the  PT«»«ervation  of  their  country  1  2d,  Whether,  independ- 
•T>Uy  of  any  rignt  we  have  to  oiler  more  than  advice  and 
Msistance  to  our  indejiendent  allies,  we  can  exjject  that  they 
■hould  renounce  entireiy  the  national  pride,  which  is  insepar- 
»ble  from  patriotism,  and  at  once  condescend  not  only  to  be 
javed  by  our  assistance,  but  to  be  saved  in  our  own  way  1 
3d,  Whether,  if  it  be  an  object  (as  undoubtedly  it  is  a  main 
one)  that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  trained  under  British 
discipline,  to  the  flexibility  of  movement,  and  power  of  rapid 
concert  and  combination,  which  is  essential  to  modern  war  ; 
such  a  consummation  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  abusing  them 
in  newspaper*  aiui  periodical  publications  1  Lastly,  since  the 
undoubted  authority  of  British  officers  makes  us  now  ac- 
quainted with  part  of  the  horrors  tliat  attend  invasion,  and 
which  the  providence  of  God,  the  valor  of  our  navy,  and  per- 
hajjs  the  very  efforts  of  these  Si)aniards,  have  hitherto  diverted 
from  us,  it  may  be  modestly  questioned  whether  we  ought  to 
be  too  forward  to  estimate  and  condemn  the  feeling  of  tem- 
porary stupefaction  which  they  create;  lest,  in  so  doing,  we 
Bhould  resemble  the  worthy  clergyman  who.  while  he  had  him- 
self never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers,  was  disposed  se- 
Terely  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  a  martyr,  who  winced  a  little 
kmoz:^  his  fiames. 


Note  M. 

They  won  not  Zaragoia,  hut  her  childrrn's  bloody  tomb. — 

P.  279. 

The  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Vaughan  has  made  most 
readers  acquainted  with  the  first  siege  of  Zaragoza.'  The  last 
and  fatal  siege  of  that  gallant  and  devoted  city  is  detailed  with 
great  eloquence  and  precision  in  tlie  "  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
pister"  for  1809, — a  work  in  which  the  affairs  of  Spain  have 
Ijeen  treated  of  with  attention  corresponding  to  their  deep  in- 
terest, and  to  the  peculiar  sources  of  information  o|jeii  to  the 
historian.  The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  this 
splendid  historical  narrative  :  — 

"  A  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  mud  walls,  and  then,  as  in 
chs  former  siege,  tlie  war  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  and 
houses  ;  but  the  French  had  been  taught  hy  experience,  that 
II.  this  species  of  warfare  tlie  Zaragozans  derived  a  superiority 
from  the  feeling  and  princi|ile  which  inspired  them,  and  the 
cause  for  which  they  fought.  The  only  means  ol'  conquering 
Zaragoza  was  to  destroy  it  house  hy  house,  and  street  by  street  ; 
ana  u  >on  this  sy-tem  of  destruction  they  proceeded.  Three 
tomjianies  of  miners,  and  eight  companies  of  sappers,  carried 
fl  lhi<i  subterraneous  war  ;  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  attempted 
o  oppose  ihem  by  countermines  ;  these  v/ere  operations  to 
«  hich  they  were  wholly  unused,  and,  according  to  the  French 
latement.  their  miners  were  every  day  discovered  and  sutlbca- 
ted.  Meantime,  the  bombardment  was  incessantly  kept  up. 
*  W  .lin  the  last  48  hours,'  said  Palafox  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
General  Doyle,  '00(10  shells  have  been  thrown  in.  Two-thinls 
of  the  town  ar""  in  ruins,  but  we  shall  perish  under  the  ruins  of 
Ine  remaining  third  rather  than  surrender.'  In  the  course  of 
■Jie  siege,  above  17.000  bombs  were  thrown  at  the  town  ;  the 
nock  of  powder  with  whiidi  Zaragoza  had  been  stored  vas  px- 
Biusted  ;  they  had  none  at  last  but  what  they  manufactured 

1  See  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragoza,  by  Richard  Charles  Vaughan, 
(aq.  isns     Thi  Ri(;ht  Honorable  R.  C.  Vaugliau  is  dow  British  Minister 
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day  by  day  ;  ami  no  other  cannon-balls  than  those  which  \<ert 
shot  into  the  town,  and  which  they  collected  and  fired  hack 
upon  the  enemy." — 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  and  privations,  the  pestilence 
broke  out  in  Zaragoza.  To  various  causes,  enumerated  by  tha 
annalist,  he  adds,  "scantiness  of  food,  crowded  quarters,  unu- 
sual exertion  of  body,  anxiety  of  mind,  aud  the  imjiossibility 
of  recruiting  their  exiiausted  strength  by  needful  rest,  in  a  city 
which  was  almost  incessantly  bombarded,  and  where  every 
hour  their  sleep  was  broken  by  the  tremendous  explosion  at 
mines.  There  was  now  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  night,  fo" 
this  devoted  city  ;  even  the  natural  order  of  light  and  darkness 
was  destroyed  in  Zaragoza  ;  by  day  it  was  involved  in  a  rjd 
sulphureous  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which  hid  the  face  of 
heaven  ;  by  night,  the  fire  of  cannons  and  mortars,  and  the 
flames  of  buriiii'4;  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  terrific  illumina- 
tion. 

"  Wlien  once  the  pestilence  had  begun,  it  was  impossible  to 
check  its  progress,  or  confine  it  to  one  quarter  of  the  city.  Hos- 
pitals were  immediately  established, — there  were  above  thirty 
of  them  ;  as  soon  as  one  was  destroyed  by  the  boinbaidmeat, 
the  patients  were  removed  to  another,  and  thus  the  infectiita 
was  carried  to  every  part  of  Zaragoza.  Famine  aggravated 
the  evil  ;  the  city  had  probably  not  been  sufficiently  provided 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  provisions  which 
it  contained,  much  was  destroyed  in  the  daily  ruin  which  the 
mines  and  bombs  eiiected.  Had  the  Zaragozans  and  their  g.ii> 
rison  proceeded  according  to  military  rules,  they  would  have 
surrendered  before  the  end  of  January  ;  their  batteries  had  then 
been  demohshed,  there  were  open  breaches  in  many  parts  of 
their  weak  walls,  and  the  enemy  were  already  within  the  city. 
On  the  30th,  above  sixty  houses  were  blov/n  up,  and  the 
French  obtained  possession  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Augu,s- 
tines  and  Las  Monicas,  which  adjoined  each  other,  two  of  the 
last  defensible  places  left.  The  enemy  forced  their  way  into 
the  church  ;  every  column,  every  chapel,  every  altar,  became 
a  point  of  di'fence,  which  was  repeatedly  attacked,  taken  and 
retaken  ;  tlie  pavement  was  covered  with  blood,  the  aisles  and 
'boily  of  tlie  church  strewed  with  the  dead,  who  were  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  combatants.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict, 
the  roof,  shattered  hy  repeated  bombs,  fell  in  ;  the  few  who 
were  not  crushed,  after  a  short  pause,  which  this  tremendous 
shock,  and  their  own  unexpected  escape,  occasioned,  renewed 
the  fight  with  rekindled  fury  ;  fresh  parties  of  the  enemy  pour 
ed  in  ;  monks,  and  I'itizens.  and  soldiers,  came  to  the  defence 
and  the  contest  was  continued  upon  the  ruins,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  the  dying." 

Yet,  seventeen  days  after  sustaining  these  extremities,  din 
the  heroic  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza  continue  their  defence  ;  not 
did  they  then  surrender  until  their  despair  had  extracted  from 
the  French  generals  a  capitulation,  more  honorable  than  has 
been  granted  to  fortresses  of  the  first  order. 

Who  shall  venture  to  refuse  the  Zaragozans  the  eulogioin 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  eloquence  of  Wordsworth  ' — 
"  Most  gloriously  have  the  citizens  of  Zaragoza  proved  thai 
the  true  army  of  Spain,  in  a  contest  of  this  nature,  is  tlie 
whole  people.  The  same  city  has  also  exemplified  a  melan 
choly,  yea,  a  dismal  triuh, — yet  consolatory  and  full  of  joy  - 
that  when  a  people  are  called  suddenly  to  ficht  for  their  liberty 
ami  are  sorely  jires-sed  upon,  their  best  fie.u  o;  battle  is  >hii 
floors  upon  which  their  children  have  played  ;  the  chambera 
where  the  family  of  each  man  has  slept  (his  own  or  his  neigh- 
bors') ;  upon  or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they  have  been  shel- 
tered ;  in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation  ;  in  the  street,  or  in 
the  market-place  ;  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and  among 
their  congregated  dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted. 

"  The  government  of  Spain  Biust  never  forget  Zaragoza  for 
a  nioiDPnt.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  jiroduce  the  same  eftecU 
everywhere,  but  a  leading  mind,  such  as  that  city  was  blessed 
with.  In  the  latter  conte.«t  this  has  been  proved  :  for  Zartigo- 
za  contained,  at  the  time,  bodies  of  men  from  almost  all  parti 
of  Snain       The   narrative   of  those  two   sieges  shoald  be  tb» 
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manual  of  ev.iry  Spaniard.  He  may  add  to  it  the  ancient  sto- 
ries of  Numa/itir»  and  Saguntum  ;  let  him  sleep  upon  the  book 
M  a  pillow,  and,  if  he  be  a  devout  adherent  to  the  religion  of 
his  countr> ,  let  him  wear  it  in  bis  bosom  for  his  crucifix  to  rest 
apou." — WoRDsv  ^srn  .'h  \\e  Convention  of  Cintra 


Note  N. 


The  Vault  of  Vestiny.—P.  280. 

before  finally  dismissing  the  enchanted  cavern  of  Do«  Rod- 
erick, ii,  may  be  noticed,  that  the  legend  occurs  in  one  of  Cal- 
deron's  p'ays,  entitled,  La  Virg'in  del  Sagrario.  The  scene 
.  pens  with  the  noise  of  the  chase,  and  Recisundo,  a  predeces- 
eor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Gothic  throne,  enters  pursuing  a  stag. 
The  animal  assumes  the  form  of  a  man,  and  defies  the  king  to 
enter  the  cave,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  sceiie,  and  en- 
gage with  him  in  single  combat.  The  king  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge, and  they  engage  accordingly,  but  without  advantagcon 
either  side,  wb'ch  induces  the  Genie  to  inform  Recisundo,  that 
he  is  not  the  m,  narch  for  whom  the  adventure  of  the  enchant- 
ed cavern  is  retrved,  and  he  proceeds  to  predict  the  downfall 
of  the  Gothic  f  onarchy,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
ehall  attend  tl  s  discovery  of  its  mysteries.  Recisundo,  ap- 
palled by  these  prophecies,  orders  the  cavern  to  be  secured  by 
a  gate  and  boltj  of  iron.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  play, 
we  are  informal  that  Don  Roderick  had  removed  the  barrier, 
and  transgresses  the  prohibition  of  his  ancestor,  and  had  been 
apprized  by  the  prodigies  which  he  discovered  of  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  his  k  ngdom 


Note  0. 


While  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  prest. 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock, 

J]nd  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress  ; — 
Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  wilderness. — P.  281. 

I  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  movements  of  the  French 
army  that  sublime  passage  in  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  which 
Beems  applicable  to  them  in  more  respects  than  that  I  have 
adopted  in  the  text.  One  would  think  their  ravages,  their  mil- 
itary appointments,  the  terror  which  they  spread  among  invaded 
nations,  their  military  discipline,  their  arts  of  political  intrigue 
and  deceit,  were  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  following  verses 
of  Scripture  ;— ■ 

"2.  A  day  of  darknesse  and  of  gloominesse,  a  day  of  clouds 
and  of  thick  dtrknesse,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tains ;  a  great  people  and  a  strong  there  hath  not  Been  ever 
the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  yeares 
of  ni£.3y  ge.ierations.  3.  A  fire  devouretli  before  them,  and 
behind  './lem  a  Hame  burneth  ;  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of 
Eiien  before  them,  and  behinde  them  a  desolate  wilderness, 
Tta,,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  4.  The  appearance  of 
ikem  IS  as  the  appearance  of  horses  and  as  horsem«!n,  so  shall 
they  runne.  5.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  thHt  de- 
voureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battel  array. 
C.  Before  their  face  shall  the  people  be  much  pained  ;  all  faces 
ehall  gather  blacknesse.  7.  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men, 
they  shall  cliaib  the  wall  like  men  of  warre,  and  they  shall 
march  every  one  in  his  wayes,  and  they  shall  not  breltk  their 
ranks.  8.  Neither  shall  one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk 
every  one  in  his  path  :  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword, 
they  shall  not  Je  wounded.  9.  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in 
the  citie  ;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they  shall  climbe  up  up- 
»ri  the  houses :  they  shall  entei  in  ai  be  windows  like  a  thief. 
10.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  d)»<.  Se  heavens  shall 
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tremble,  the  sunne  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  atarret 
shall  withdraw  their  shining. " 

In  verse  20th  also,  which  announces  the  retreat  of  the  nor 
them  army,  described  in  such  dreadful  colors,  into  a  "land 
barren  and  desolate,"  and  the  dishonor  with  which  God  afflic*. 
ed  them  for  having  "  magnified  themselves  fc  do  great  things, 
these  are  particulars  not  inapplicable  to  **">  retreat  of  Massena  • 
— Divine  Providence  having,  in  all  ages,  attached  uisgrace  tu 
the  natural  punishment  of  cruelty  and  presunmuon 


Note  P. 


The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom 

Witn  hori-07  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done, 
Qave  his  poor  crust  'o  feed  some  wretch  forlorn. — P.  281. 

Even  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the  British  army  in  the 
campaign  of  1810-11,  allliough  they  never  fought  but  to  con- 
quer, will  do  them  less  honor  in  history  than  their  humanity, 
attentive  to  soften  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  horrora 
which  war,  in  its  mildest  aspect,  must  always  inflict  upon  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  waged, 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  tenfold  augmented  by  the 
barbarous  cruelties  of  the  French.  Soup-kitchens  were  estab- 
lished by  subscription  among  the  officers,  wherever  the  Jroops 
were  quartered  for  any  length  of  time.  The  commissaries  con- 
tributed the  heads,  feet.  Sic.  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  for  the 
soldiery  :  rice,  vegetables,  and  bread,  where  it  could  be  had, 
were  purchased  by  the  officers.  Fifty  or  sixty  starving  peas- 
ants were  daily  fed  at  one  of  these  regimental  establishments, 
and  carried  home  the  relics  to  their  famishing  households.  The 
emaciated  wretches,  who  could  not  crawl  from  weakness,  were 
speedily  employed  in  pruning  their  vines.  While  pursuing 
Massena,  the  soldiers  evinced  the  same  spirit  of  humanity,  and 
in  many  instances,  when  reduced  themselves  to  short  allowance 
from  having  out-marched  their  supplies,  they  shared  their  pit- 
tance with  the  starving  inhabitants,  who  had  ventured  back  to 
view  the  ruins  of  their  habitations,  burnt  by  the  retreating  en- 
emy, and  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their  relations  whom  they  had 
butchered.  Is  it  possible  to  know  such  facts  without  feeling  a 
sort  of  confidence,  that  those  who  so  well  deserve  victory  are 
most  likely  to  attain  it  ? — It  is  not  the  least  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's military  merits,  that  the  slightest  disposition  towards  ma- 
rauding meets  immediate  punishment.  Independently  of  all 
moral  obligation,  the  army  which  is  most  orderly  in  a  friendlj 
country,  has  always  proved  most  formidable  to  an  armed  eD 
emy. 


Note  Q. 
Vain-glorious  fugitive  I — P.  282 

The  French  conducted  this  memorable  retreat  with  mnoi  41 
the  fnnfnrronade  proper  to  their  country,  by  which  they  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  others,  and  perhaps  on  themselves,  at*- 
litf  that  they  are  triumphing  in  the  very  moment  of  their  di^ 
comfiture.  On  the  30th  iVIarch,  1811,  their  rear  gua/a  wat 
overtaken  near  Pega  by  the  British  cavalry.  Being  well  posted, 
and  conceiving  themselves  safe  from  infantry  (who  were  indeed 
many  miles  in  the  rear;,  and  from  artillery,  they  indulged  them- 
selves in  parading  their  bands  of  music,  and  actually  performed 
"God  save  the  King."  Their  minstrelsy  was,  however,  de- 
rangeu  by  the  unilesired  accompaniment  of  the  Britisn  horse- 
artillery,  on  w  hose  part  in  the  concert  they  had  not  calculated. 
TI.J  surprise  was  sudden,  and  the  rout  complete  ;  for  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  did  execution  upon  them  for  about  four  miles, 
pursuing  at  the  gallop  as  often  as  they  got  beyond  the  rai\£e  a 
the  euns 
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Nof  E  R. 

Mainly  thy  squadrons  hide  ^ssuava's  %ltnit. 
And  front  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar, 

Wtrii  ftantiQ  cha„fgt  and.  tenfold  odds,  in  v  »i  *  '—P.  282. 

In  '.he  severe  action  of  Fuentes  d'Honoro,  tH)on  '>th  May, 
I  ili,  the  gfan  m  ss  of  the  French  cavalry  attacked  vhe  right 
(  it*  British  'OS  ion  covered  by  two  guns  of  the  Kjrs>-a. til- 
ery, and  two  sqrad^jns  of  cavalry.  After  siiifering  lonsidera- 
fcU  ""  ^To  the  tire  of  th^  g^ns,  which  annoyed  them  in  every  at- 
>smpt  at  formation,  the  ineir-y  t'jri'jd  their  wrath  entirely  to- 
^fards  thevj,  distributed  brandy  among  their  troopers,  and  ad- 
iranced  to  car'y  the  field-pieces  with  the  desi)eration  of  drunken 
i  ury.  They  Were  in  nowise  che.kej  by  the  heavy  loss  which 
'.hey  sustained  in  this  daring  atienqt  but  closed,  and  fairly 
mingled  with  the  British  cavalry,  to  vhom  they  bore  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one.  Captain  Ramsay  (let  me  be  permitted 
to  name  a  gallant  countryman),  who  cut  uanded  the  two  guns, 
Ji«mis(ied  them  at  the  gallop,  and  puttij''  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mounted  artillerymen,  ordered  th  'm  to  fall  upon  the 
French,  sabre-in-hand.  This  very  unex^it  v'.ed  conversion  of 
artillerymen  into  dragoons,  contributed  grta-ly  to  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  already  disconcerted  by  tl  e  recep'ion  they  had  met 
from  the  two  British  squadrons  ;  and  ihe  ai)f>s&rance  of  some 
iniall  reinforcements,  notwithstanding  t"ie  imn.epse  dispropor- 
tion offeree,  put  them  to  absolute  rout  A  ci'onel  or  major 
of  theii  cavalry,  and  many  prisoners  (ah  lost  all  ''n'oxicated), 
remained  in  our  possession.  Those  who  consider  fo-  a  moment 
the  difference  of  the  services,  and  how  mnch  an  artirer"man  is 
necessarily  and  naturally  led  to  identify  h^s  own  safety  and 
utility  with  abiding  by  tlie  tremendous  impt"ment  of  war,  to 
the  exercise  of  which  he  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively  trained, 
will  know  how  to  estimate  the  presence  of  mmd  which  com- 
manded so  bold  a  manoeuvre,  and  the  steadiness  ind  confidence 
with  which  it  was  executed. 


Note  S. 


/(n<2  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  slain. 
Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given. — P.  282. 

The  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded  mortally  during 
the  desperate  contest  in  the  streets  of  the  village  caljed  Fuentes 
d'Honoro.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  native  Highlanders,  the 
71st  and  79th,  who  raised  a  dreadful  shriek  of  grief  and  rage. 
They  charged  with  irresistible  fury,  the  finest  body  of  French 
grenadiers  ever  seen,  being  a  part  of  Bonaparte's  selected 
guard.  The  officer  who  led  the  French,  a  man  remarkable  for 
itature  and  symmetry,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Tlie  French- 
man who  stepped  out  of  his  rarik  to  take  aim  at  Colonel  Cam- 
eron wa.s  also  bayoneted,  pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  and 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  furious  Highlanders,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Cadogan,  bore  the  enemy  out  of  the 
contested  ground  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Massena  pays 
my  conntrymer.  a  singular  compliment  in  his  account  of  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  this  village,  in  which  he  says  the  British 
.Mt  man)  officeis,  and  Scotch. 


NoteT. 


But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day,  Sre. — P.  282. 

[The  Edinfiurgh  Reviewer  offered  the  following  remarks  on 
what  he  considered  as  an  unjust  omission  in  this  part  of  the 
•oem: — 

"  We  are  not  very  apt,"  he  says,  "  to  quarrel  witli  a  poet 
for  his  politics  ;  and  really  supposed  it  next  to  impossible  that 
Mr.  Scott  sboa'd  i  ve  given  us  any  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
■D  this  score,  it  the  management  of  bis  present  theme      Lord 


Wellington  and  his  fellow-soldiers  well  deserved  the  laaiek 
they  have  won  : — nor  is  there  one  British  heart,  we  believe, 
that  will  not  feel  proud  and  grateful  for  all  the  lionors  with 
which  British  genius  can  invest  their  names.  In  the  praises 
which  Mr.  Scott  has  bestowed,  therefore,  all  his  readers  wili 
sympathize  ;  but  for  those  which  he  has  withheld,  there  are 
some  that  will  not  so  readily  forgive  him  :  and  in  our  eyes  w» 
will  confess,  it  is  a  sin  not  easily  to  be  expiated,  that  in  a  poom 
written  substantially  for  the  purpose  of  commemoiatinj  the 
brave  who  have  fought  or  fallen  in  Spain  or  Pcrtnga. — and 
written  by  a  Scotchman — there  should  be  no  mention  of  the 
name  of  Moore  ! — of  the  only  commander-in-chief  who  hu 
fallen  in  this  memorable  contest ; — of  a  commander  who  wa* 
acknowledged  as  the  model  and  pattern  of  a  British  soldiei 
when  British  soldiers  stood  most  in  need  of  such  an  example 
— and  was,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  not  less  for  even 
manly  virtue  and  generous  affection,  than  for  skill  and  gallputij 
in  his  profession.  A  more  pure,  or  a  more  exalted  character, 
certainly  has  not  appeared  upon  that  scene  which  Mr.  Scott 
has  sought  to  illustrate  with  the  splendor  of  his  genius  ;  and  it 
is  with  a  mixture  of  shame  and  indignation  that  we  find  him 
grudging  a  single  ray  of  that  profuse  and  readily  yielded  glory 
to  gild  the  grave  of  his  lamented  countryman.  To  offer  a  lav 
ish  tribute  of  praise  to  the  living,  whose  task  is  still  incoraplet*, 
may  be  generous  and  munificent ; — but  to  departed  merit,  it  it 
due  in  strictness  of  justice.  Who  will  deny  that  Sir  John 
Moore  \fas  all  that  we  have  now  said  of  him  ?  or  who  will 
doubt  that  his  untimely  death  in  the  hour  of  victory  would 
have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  an  impartial  poet,  as  a  noble 
theme  for  generous  lamentation  and  eloquent  praise  t  But  Mr 
Scott's  political  friends  have  fancied  it  for  their  interest  to  ca- 
lumniate the  memory  of  this  illustrious  and  accoTaplished  per- 
son,— and  Mr.  Scott  has  permitted  the  spirit  of  party  to  stand 
in  the  way.  not  only  of  poetical  justice,  but  of  patriotic  and 
generous  feeling. 

"It  is  this  tor  which  we  grieve,  and  feel  ashamed  ; — this 
hardening  and  deadening  efiect  of  political  animosities,  in  eases 
where  politics  should  have  nothing  to  do  ; — this  apparent  per- 
version, not  merely  of  the  judgment,  but  of  the  heart  ; — this  im- 
placable resentment,  which  wars  not  only  with  the  Bving,  but 
with  the  dead  ; — and  thinks  it  a  reason  for  defrauding  a  de- 
parted warrior  of  his  glory,  that  a  political  antagonist  has  been 
zealous  in  his  praise.  These  things  are  lamentable,  and  they 
cannot  be  alluded  to  without  some  emotions  of  sorrow  and  re- 
sentment. But  they  affect  not  the  fame  of  him  on  whose  ac- 
count these  emotions  are  suggested.  The  wars  of  Spain,  and 
the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore,  will  be  commemortlted  in  a  mora 
impartial  and  a  more  imperishable  record,  than  the  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick  ;  and  his  humble  monument  in  the  Citadel  of 
Corunna  will  draw  the  tears  and  the  admiration  of  thousands, 
who  concern  not  themselves  ibout  the  exploits  of  his  more  foi 
tunate  associates." — Edinbjrgh  Revieic,  vol.  xviii.  1811. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  understand  Sir  Walter  Scott's  de- 
liberate opinion  on  tlie  subject  of  Sir  John  Moore's  military 
character  and  conduct,  is  referred  to  the  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  vol.  vi.  chap.  xlvi.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  neithei 
nnamusing  nor  uninstructive  to  consider,  along  with  the  dia- 
tribe just  quoted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  some  reflectioia 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  on  the  injustice  don* 
to  a  name  greater  than  Moore's  in  the  noble  stanzas  on  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  in  the  third  canto  of  Chil.le  Haroll — an 
injustice  which  did  lot  call  'brth  any  rebuke  from  the  Edin 
burgh  critics.     Sir  Walter,  in  reviewing  this  canto,  said, 

"  Childe  Harold  arrives  on  Waterloo — a  scene  wnere  all 
men,  where  a  poet  esnecia.Hy,  and  a  poet  such  as  Lord  Byron 
must  nelds  pause,  and  amid  the  quiet  simplicity  of  whose 
scenery  is  excited  a  moral  interest,  deeper  and  more  potent  ever 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  gazing  upon  the  sublimesi 
efforts  of  Nature  in  her  most  romantic  recesses. 

"  That  Lord  Byron'r  sentiments  do  not  correspond  witn 
cnrs,  is  obvious,  and  w  .  are  sorry 'for  both  our  sakes.  For  ocj 
own — because  we  have  lost  that  note  of  triumph  with  wbicb 
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kis  harp  woald  otherwise  have  rung  over  a  field  of  glory  snch 
as  Britain  never  reaped  before  ;  and  on  Lord  Byron's  account. 
-  because  it  is  melancholy  to  see  a  man  of  genius  duped  by  the 
mere  cant  of  words  and  phrases,  even  when  facts  are  most 
broadly  confronted  with  them.  If  the  poet  has  mixed  with  the 
original,  wild,  and  magnificent  creations  of  his  imagination, 
prejudices  which  he  could  only  have  caught  by  the  contagion 
which  he  most  professes  to  despise,  it  is  he  himself  that  must 
oe  the  loser.  If  his  lofty  muse  has  soared  in  all  her  brilliancy 
over  the*  field  o(  Waterloo  without  dropping  even  one  leaf  of 
!aarel  on  the  head  of  Wellington,  his  merit  can  dispense  even 
with  the  praise  of  Lord  Byron.  And  as  when  the  images  of 
Brutus  were  excluded  from  the  triumphal  procession,  his  mem- 
ory became  only  the  more  powerfully  imprinted  on  the  souls  of 
the  Romans — the  name  of  the  British  hero  will  be  but  more 
eagerly  recalled  to  remem'  ranee  by  the  very  lines  in  which  his 
praise  is  forgotten." — Qu  fterlij  Review,  vol.  xvi.     1816. 

Ed. 


i.'foTE  U. 


O  icko  shall  grudf  '.  him  Albuera^s  bays, 
IV ho  brought  a  raa  regenerate  to  the  field, 

Roused  them  to  e    ulate  their  fathers'  praise, 
Temper'd  their  hei    long  rage,  their  courage  steel'd, 

And  raised  fail   Cusitania's  fallen  shield. — P.  282. 

Nothing  during  th(  «ar  of  Portugal  seems,  to  a  distinct  ob- 
server, 53ore  deservir  ^  of  praise,  than  the  self-devotion  of 
Fie d-Marshal  Bereri  rd,  who  was  contented  to  undertake  all 
the  ^I^zard  of  obl<  ."y  which  might  have  been  founded  upon 
an>  miscarriage  in  *e  highly  important  experiment  of  training 
the  Portuguese  tr<k./ps  to  an  improved  state  of  discipline.  In 
exposing  his  mibjity  reputation  to  the  censure  of  imprudence 
from  the  most  lu. derate,  and  all  manner  of  unutterable  calum- 
nies from  the  ij»j<irant  and  malignant,  he  placed  at  stake  the 
dwirest  pled/  j  /'hich  a  military  man  had  to  offer,  and  nothing 
t>nt  the  dee;,'  .'.  conviction  of  the  high  and  essential  importance 
Utaclwui  l<  uricccss  can  be  supposed  an  adequate  motive. 
3o^  -~*i  tto^  '''Mice  of  rciscairiaj^e  waa  (apposed,  may  be 


estimated  from  the  general  (spinion  of  officers  of  unquestioned 
talents  and  experience,  possessed  of  evpy  opportunity  of  info^ 
mation  ;  how  completely  the  experiment  has  succeeded,  ano 
how  much  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  our  ancient  aUies  had 
been  underrated,  is  evident,  not  only  from  those  victories  in 
which  they  have  borne  a  distinguished  share,  but  from  the  lil)- 
eral  and  highly  honorable  manner  in  which  these  opinions  hara 
been  retracted.  Tlie  success  of  this  plan,  with  ail  it;:  important 
consequences,  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Field- 
Marshal  Beresford. 


Note  V. 


a  race  renown'd  of  old, 

JV  hose  mar-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell. 

the  conquering  shout  of  Orceme. — P.  283. 


This  stanza  alludes  to  the  various  achievements  of  the  war- 
like family  of  Graeme,  or  Grahame.  They  are  said,  by  tradi- 
tion, to  have  descended  from  the  Scottish  chief,  under  whose 
command  his  countrymen  stormed  the  wall  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Severus  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the 
fragments  of  which  are  still  popularly  called  Gramme's  Dyke. 
Sir  John  the  Graeme,  "the  hardy  wight,  and  wise,"  is  well 
known  as  the  friend  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Alderne,  Kil- 
sythe,  and  Tibbermuir,  were  scenes  of  the  victories  of  the  he- 
roic Marquis  of  Montrose.  The  pass  of  Killycrankie  is  famous 
for  the  action  between  King  William's  forces  and  the  High- 
landers in  1689, 

"  Where  glad  Dundee  in  faint  hnzzas  expired." 

It  is  seldom  that  one  line  can  number  so  many  heroes,  and 
yet  more  rare  when  it  can  appeal  to  the  glory  of  a  living  de- 
scendant in  support  of  its  ancient  renown. 

The  allusions  to  the  private  history  and  character  oi  General 
Grahame,  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  eloquent  and 
affecting  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  upon  the  vote  of  thanks  U 
the  Victor  of  Baroaa- 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITION  1833. 

Sm  Walter  Scott  commenced  the  composition 
of  RoKEBY  at  Abbotsford,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  and  finished  it  on  the  hxstday  of  the 
following  December. 

The  render  aaay  be  interested  with  the  follow- 
ing extracts  j-om  his  letters  to  his  friend  and 
printer,  Mr.  BaUantyne. 

"Abbotsford.  Wth  Oct.,  1812. 
"  Dear  James, — I  send  you  to-day  better  than 
the  thir.l  sheet  of  Canto  II.,  and  I  trust  to  send 
the  other  thi-ee  sheets  in  the  course  of  the  week. 
I  exnp-'t  that  you  will  have  three  cantos  complete 
be  lore  I  quit  this  place — on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber. Surely,  if  you  do  your  part,  the  poem  may 
be  out  by  Christmas ;  but  you  must  not  daudle 
over  your  typographical  scruples.  I  have  too 
m^'ich  respect  for  the  public  to  neglect  any  thing 
in  my  poem  to  attract  their  attention;  and  you 
misunderstood  me  much  when  you  supposed  that 
I  designed  any  new  experiments  in  point  of  compo- 
sition. I  only  meant  to  say  that  knowing  weU.  that 
the  said  pubhc  wiU  never  be  pleased  with  exactly 
the  same  thing  a  second  time,  I  saw  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  certain  degree  of  novelty,  by  throwing 
the  interest  more  on  character  than  in  my  former 
poems,  without  certainly  meaning  to  exclude  either 
incident  or  description.  I  think  you  will  see  the 
same  sort  of  difference  taken  in  aU  my  former  po- 
eiiis,  of  which  I  would  say,  if  it  is  fair  for  me  to 
«ay  any  thing,  that  the  force  in  the  Lay  is  tlii-own 
on  style,  in  Marmion  on  description,  and  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  on  incident." 

"  3<f  November. — As  for  mj  story,  the  conduct 
uf  tile  plot,  which  must  be  made  natural  and  easy, 
orevents  my  introducing  any  thing  light  for  some 
time.  You  must  advert,  that  in  order  to  give 
poetical  effect  to  any  incident,  I  am  often  obhged 
to  be  much  longer  than  I  expected  in  the  detail. 
Tou  are  too  much  hke  the  country  squire  in  the 
what  d'ye  call  it,  who  commands  that  the  play 
should  not  only  be  a  tragedy  and  comedy,  but 
that  it  should  be  crowned  wnth  a  spice  of  your 
Vastoral      As  foi  what  is  popular,  and  what  peo- 


ple Kke,  and  so  forth,  it  is  all  a  joke.  Be  tnUretii 
irig ;  do  the  thing  well,  and  the  only  differeac* 
will  be,  that  people  will  Uke  what  they  ne\el 
hked  before,  and  will  Uke  it  so  much  the  bettei 
for  the  novelty  of  theu'  feelings  towards  it.  Dul 
ness  and  tameness  are  the  only  irreparable  faults 

"  December  Z\ St. — With  kindest  wishes  on  the 
return  of  the  season,  I  send  you  the  last  of  the 
copy  of  Rokeby.  If  you  are  not  engaged  at  home, 
and  like  to  call  in,  we  will  drink  good  luck  to  it ; 
but  do  not  derange  a  family  party. 

'•  There  is  something  odd  and  melancholy  m  con 
eluding  a  poem  with  the  year,  and  I  could  be  al- 
most silly  and  sentimental  about  it.  I  hope  yoq 
think  I  have  done  my  best.  I  assure  you  of  my 
wishes  the  work  may  succeed ;  and  my  exertions 
to  get  out  in  time  were  more  inspired  by  your  in- 
terest and  John's,  than  my  own.  And  so  vogm 
la  galere.  W  S." 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1830. 

BtJtween  the  pubhcation  of  "  The  Lady  of  thti 
Lake,"  which  was  so  eminently  successful,  and 
that  of  "  Rokeby,"  in  1813,  three  years  had  inter- 
vened. I  shall  not,  I  beheve,  be  accused  of  evei 
having  attempted  to  usurp  a  superiority  ovei 
manj-  men  of  genius,  my  contemporaries;  but,  it 
pomt  of  popularity,  not  of  actual  talent,  the  ca 
price  of  the  public  had  certainly  given  me  such  p 
temporary  superiority  over  men,  of  whom,  in  re 
gard  to  poetical  fancy  and  feeling,  I  sen  red} 
thought  myself  worthy  to  loose  the  shoe-latca 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  affectation 
in  me  to  deny,  that  I  conceived  myself  to  under- 
stand, more  perfectly  than  many  of  my  contempo 
raries,  the  manner  most  likely  to  interest  the  grta^ 
mass  of  mankind.  Yet,  even  with  this  behef,  1 
must  truly  and  fairly  say,  that  I  always  considered 
myself  rather  as  one  who  held  the  bets,  in  time  tc 
be  paid  over  to  the  winner,  than  as  having  any 
pretence  to  keep  them  in  my  own  right. 

In  the  mean  time  years  crept  on.  and  not  with- 
out their  usual  depredations  on  the  passing  gen 
eration.  My  sons  had  arrived  at  the  age  when 
the  paternal  home  was  no  longer  their  best  abo<le 


ft3  both  \>BTb  (lestiaed  t*.  active  Mo.  Tlie  field- 
eports,  to  wiucb  I  was  peculiarly  attached,  had 
now  less  interest,  aud  were  lephiced  by  other 
arausemeuts  of  a  raore  quiet  character ;  and  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  pursuing  tliede  were  to 
be  sought  f'lr  I  had,  indeed,  for  some  years  at- 
tended to  fDrriing,  a  knowledge  of  uhich  is,  or  at 
least  was  then,  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  a 
faiiiily  residing  in  a  soUtary  country-house  ;  out 
although  this  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  many 
of  my  friends,  I  Jiave  never  been  able  to  consider 
it  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  I  never  could  think  it 
a  matter  of  passing  importimce,  that  my  cattle  or 
crops  were  better  or  more  plentiful  than  those  of 
my  neighbors,  and  ne«^ertheless  I  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  some  more  quiet  out-door  occupation, 
different  from  those  I  had  liitherto  pursued.  I 
purchased  a  small  farm  of  about  one  hundred 
acres,  with  the  purpose  of  planting  and  improving 
it,  to  which  property  circumstances  afterwards 
enabled  me  to  make  considerable  additions  ;  and 
'.,hus  an  era  took  plixO  i  in  my  hfe  almost  equal  to 
the  important  o!ae  mentioned  by  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  whea  he  removed  from  the  Blue-room 
to  the  Brown.  In  point  of  neighborhood,  at  least, 
the  change  of  residence  made  httle  wore  differ- 
ence. Abbotsford,  to  which  we  removed,  was 
only  six  or  seven  miles  down  the  Tweed,  and  lay 
on  the  same  beautiful  stream.  It  did  not  possess 
the  romantic  character  of  Ashestiel,  my  former 
residence ;  but  it  had  a  stretch  of  meadow-land 
along  the  river,  and  possessed,  in  the  phrase  of 
»he  landscape-gardener,  considerable  capabiUties. 
Above  all,  the  land  was  my  own,  like  Uncle  To- 
by's Bowling-green,  to  do  what  I  would  witL  It 
had  been,  though  the  gratification  was  long  post- 
poned, an  early  wish  of  mine  to  connect  myself 
with  my  mother  earth,  and  prosecute  those  exper- 
iments by  which  a  species  of  creative  power  is 
exercised  over  the  face  of  nature.  I  can  trace, 
even  to  childhood,  a  pleasure  derived  fi-om  Dods- 
ley's  account  of  Shenstone's  Leasowes,  and  I  en- 
ried  the  poet  much  more  for  the  pleasixre  of  ac- 
complishing the  objects  detailed  in  his  friend's 
sketch  of  his  grounds,  than  for  the  possession  of 
pipe,  crodk,  flock,  and  PhilUs  to  boot.  My  mem- 
orv,  also,  tenacious  of  quaint  expressions,  still  re- 
tained a  phiase  wliich  it  had  gathered  from  an  old 
abiiaaac  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  (when  every 
thmg  down  to  almanacs  affected  to  be  smart),  in 
which  the  reader,  in  the  month  of  June,  is  advised 
for  health's  sake  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  every  day 
before  breakfast,  and  if  he  can  possibly  so  man- 
age, to  let  his  exercise  be  taken  upon  his  own  land. 
With  the  satisfaction  of  having  attained  the 
fulfilment  of  an  early  and  long-cherished  hope,  I 
rommenced  my  improvements,  as  dehghtful  in 
their  progress  as  those  of  the  child  who  firMt  makes 


a  dress  for  a  new  doll.  The  nakedness  of  the  land 
was  in  time  hidden  by  woodlands  of  considerable 
extent — the  smallest  of  possible  cottages  was  pro- 
gressively expanded  into  a  sort  of  dream  of  a 
mansioD-bouse,  ^^hinisical  in  the  exterior,  but  con- 
venient within.  Nor  did  I  forget  what  is  the  nat- 
ural pieasm'e  of  every  man  who  has  been  a  rea  I 
er;  I  mean  the  filhng  the  shelvf  s  of  a  tolerably 
large  hbraiy.  All  these  objects  1  kept  in  viev( 
to  be  executed  as  convenience  should  serve ;  and 
although  I  knew  many  years  must  elapse  beft/re 
they  could  be  attained,  I  was  of  a  disposil  ion  to 
comfort  myself  with  the  Spanish  proverb,  '  Time 
and  I  against  any  two." 

The  ditficult  and  intUspensable  pomt,  of  finding 
a  permanent  subject  of  occupation,  was  now  at 
length  attained  ;  but  there  was  annexed  to  it  the 
necessity  of  becoming  again  a  candidate  for  public 
favor ;  for,  as  I  was  turned  improver  on  the  eartli 
of  the  every-day  world,  it  was  imder  conditioa 
that  the  small  tenement  of  Parnassus,  which  might 
be  accessible  to  my  labors,  should  not  remain  mi 
cultivated. 

I  meditated,' at  first,  a  poem  on  the  subject  o. 
Bruce,  in  which  I  made  some  progress,  but  after - 
wai'ds  judged  it  advisable  to  lay  it  aside,  suppo 
sing  that  an  EngUsh  story  might  have  more  nov- 
elty ;  in  consequence,  the  precedence  was  giver 
to  "  Rokeby." 

If  subject  and  scenery  could  have  influenced  the 
fate  of  a  poem,  that  of  "  Rokeby"  should  have  been 
eminently  distinguished ;  for  the  grounds  belonged 
to  a  dear  friend,  with  whom  I  had  hved  in  habits 
of  intimacy  for  many  years,  a!id  the  place  itseli 
united  the  romantic  beauties  of  the  wilds  of  Scot 
laud  with  the  rich  and  smiling  aspect  of  the  .south 
ern  portion  of  the  island.  But  the  Cavahers  ani, 
Roundheads,  whom  I  attempted  to  summon  up  to 
tenant  this  beautiful  region,  had  for  the  public 
neither  the  novelty  nor  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
primitive  Highlanders.  This,  perhaps,  was  sc;u-ce 
ly  to  be  expected,  considering  that  the  general 
mind  sympathizes  readily  and  at  once  with  the 
stamp  which  nature  herself  has  affixed  upon  the 
manners  of  a  people  hving  in  a  simple  and  patri- 
archal state  ;  whereas  it  has  more  difficulty  in 
understanding  or  interesting  itself  in  manners 
founded  upon  those  pecuhar  habits  of  thinking  oi 
acting,  which  are  produced  by  the  progress  of  so 
ciety.  We  could  read  with  pleasure  the  tale  of 
the  adventiues  of  a  Cossack  or  a  Mongol  Tartar, 
while  we  only  wonder  and  stare  over  those  of  the 
lovers  in  the  "  Pleasing  Chinese  History,"  where 
the  embairassments  turn  upon  difficulties  arising 
out  of  unintelligible  deUcacies  peculiar  to  the  cus 
toms  and  mamiers  of  that  affected  people. 

The  cause  of  my  failiu"e  had,  however,  a  far 
deeper  root.     The  mander,  or  style,  which,  bv  it» 
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Dovelty,  attracted  the  public  in  an  unusual  degree, 
had  now,  after  baviug  been  tlii'ee  times  before 
them,  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and 
began  in  the  fourth  to  lose  its  charms.  The  re- 
viewers may  be  said  to  have  apustropliized  the 
author  ii>  the  language  of  ParueU's  Edwin  : — 

"  And  here  reverse  the  charm,  he  cries, 
And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice, 
The  gambol  has  been  shown." 

The  hcentit)U8  combination  of  rhymes,  in  a  man 
Ofcr  not  perhaps  very  congenial  to  our  language, 
had  liOt  been  coriined  u  the  author.  Indeed,  in 
most  similar  cases,  thfc  inventors  of  such  novelties 
have  their  rijputation  destroyed  by  their  own  imi- 
tators, as  Actaeon  fell  under  the  fury  of  his  own 
dogs.  The  present  author,  like  Bobadil,  had  taught 
his  trirk  of  fence  to  a  hundred  gentlemen  (and  la- 
dies'), wlio  could  fence  very  nearly  or  quite  as 
well  as  himself.  For  this  there  was  no  remedy  ; 
the  harmony  became  tiiesome  and  ordinary,  and 
both  tlie  original  inventor  and  his  invention  must 
have  fallen  into  contempt  if  he  had  not  found  out 
another  road  to  public  favor.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  metre  only,  must  be  considered  to  apply 
equally  to  the  structure  of  the  Poem  and  of  the 
style.  The  very  best  passages  of  any  popular 
st  Te  are  not,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  hnitation, 
hxA  they  may  be  appi  oached  by  men  of  talent ; 
and  those  who  are  less,  able  to  copy  them,  at  least 
lay  hold  of  their  peculiar  features,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  burlesque.  In  either  way,  the  effect 
of  tlie  manner  is  rendered  clieap  and  common ; 
and,  in  tlie  latter  case,  ridiculous  to  boot.  The 
evil  consequences  to  an  author's  reputation  are  at 
least  as  fatal  as  those  which  come  upon  the  musi- 
cal composer,  when  his  melody  falls  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  .street  ballad-suiger. 

Of  tiie  mifavorable  species  of  hnitation,  the  au- 
thor's style  gave  room  to  a  very  large  number, 
owing  to  an  appearance  of  facility  to  which  some 
of  those  who  used  the  measure  unquestionably 
leaned  too  far.  Tlie  effect  of  the  more  favorable 
imitations,  composed  by  persons  of  talent,  was  al- 
most equally  unfortunate  to  the  origuial  minstrel, 
by  showing  that  they  could  overshoot  him  with  liis 
own  bow.  In  short,  the  popularity  which  once  at- 
tended the  School,  as  it  was  called,  was  now  fast 
decaying. 

*  "  Scott  found  peculiar  favor  and  imitation  among  the  fair 
■ex  ;  there  was  Miss  Halford,  and  Miss  Mitford,  and  Miss 
Francis :  but,  with  the  greatest  respect  be  it  spoken,  none  of 
nis  imitators  did  much  honor  to  the  original,  except  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  until  the  appearance  of  the  '  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main'  and  '  Harold  the  Dauntless.'  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Kime,  equulled,  if  not  surpassed,  him  ;  and  lo  I  after  three  or 
lOUr  years,  they  turned  out  lo  be  the  Master's  own  composi- 
lion»." — Bvron's  (forks    vol.  xv.  p.  96. 

>  "  Those  two  Cantos  were  published  m  London  in  March, 


Besides  all  this,  to  have  kept  h's  ground  at  th« 
crisis  when  "  Rokeby"  appeared,  its^  author  ought 
to  have  put  forth  his  utmost  strength,  and  to  have 
possessed  at  least  all  his  original  advantages,  for  a 
mighty  and  unexpected  rival  was  advancing  on 
the  stage-  -a  rival  not  hi  poetical  powers  only,  bu* 
in  that  art  of  attracting  popularity,  in  which  the 
present  Avriter  had  hitherto  preceded  better  men 
than  himself.  The  reader  wiU  eEsUy  see  that 
Byron  is  here  meant,  who,  after  a  htUc  velitatiou 
of  no  great  promise,  now  appeared  as  a  serious 
candidate,  in  the  "  First  two  Cantos  of  Cliilde  Har- 
old."'' I  was  astonished  at  the  power  evinced  by 
that  work,  which  neither  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness," 
nor  the  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers," 
had  prepared  me  to  expect  from  its  author.  There 
was  a  depth  in  liis  thought,  an  eager  abundance  in 
his  diction,  which  argued  full  confidence  iu  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  which  he  felt  himself  pos- 
sessed ;  and  there  was  some  appearance  of  that 
labor  of  the  file,  which  iudica^w  that  the  author 
is  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  doin^  :^very  justice 
to  his  work,  that  it  iftay  pass  warrant.  Lord  By- 
ron was  also  a  traveller,  a  man  whwse  ideas  weue 
fired  by  having  seen,  in  distant  scenes  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  tie  places  whose  very  names  are  re- 
corded iu  our  bosoms  as  the  shrines  of  ancient 
poetry.  For  his  own  misfortune,  perhaps,  but  cei"- 
tainly  to  the  high  increase  of  his  poetical  charac- 
ter, nature  had  mi.xed  in  Lord  Byron's  system  tho^j 
passions  which  agitate  the  human  heart  with  most 
violence,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  hurried 
his  bright  career  to  an  early  closo.  There  would 
have  been  little  wisdom  in  measuring  my  force 
with  so  formidable  an  antagonist ;  and  I  was  aa 
likely  U>  tire  of  playing  the  second  fiddle  m  the 
concert,  as  my  audience  of  hearing  me.  Age  also 
was  advancing.  I  was  growing  insensible  to  those 
subjects  (jf  excitation  by  wliich  youth  is  agitated. 
I  had  around  me  the  most  pleasant  but  least  ex- 
citing of  all  society,  that  of  kind  friends  and  an  af 
fectionate  family.  My  circle  of  employments  was 
a  narrow  one ;  it  occupied  me  constantly,  and  it 
became  daily  more  difficult  ft>r  me  to  mterest  my^ 
self  in  poetical  composition : — 

"  How  hajjpily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by  1" 

Yet,  though  conscious  tliat  I  must  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges,  inferior  to  the  place  I  had 

1812,  and  immediately  placed  their  author  on  a  level  with  th» 
very  highesi  names  of  his  age.  The  impression  they  created 
was  more  uniform,  deciL  e,  and  triumphant  than  any  that 
had  been  witnessed  in  this  country  for  at  least  two  generations. 
'  I  awoke  one  morning,'  he  says,  '  and  found  myself  famous. 
In  truth,  he  had  fixed  himself,  at  a  single  bound,  on  a  sum 
mit,  such  as  no  English  poet  had  ever  before  attained,  bu( 
after  a  long  succession  of  painful  and  comparativ»'y  neglected 
eft'orts." — Jidoertiscment  to  Byron's  L,ifi  and  fVorks,  vol 
viii. 


ROKEBT. 


SWI 


fcr  four  OT  five  year£<  ield  L.  .otters,  and  feeling 
alike  that  the  latter  was  one  to  which  I  had  only 
a  temporary  right,  I  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
relinquishing  literary  occupation,  wliich  had  been 
so  long  my  chief  diversion.  Neither  was  I  disposed 
to  choose  the  alternative  of  sinking  into  a  mere 
editor  and  commentator,  though  that  was  a  species 
of  labor  which  I  had  practised,  and  to  which  I  was 
ittached.  But  I  could  not  endure  to  think  that  I 
oight  not,  whether  known  or  concealed,  do  some- 
Jiing  of  more  maportance.  My  imnost  thoughts 
R^ere  those  of  the  Trojan  captain  in  the  galley  race,— 

•  Non  jam,  prima  peto,  Mnestheus,  neque  vincere  certo  ; 
ttuaaquam  O  ! — sed  saperent,  quibns  hoc,  Neptune,  dedisti ; 
Extremos  pudeat  rediisse  :  hoc  vincite,  civea, 
Et  prohibete  nefas."' — ^N.  lib.  v.  194. 

I  had,  indeed,  some   private    reasons    for   my 
•  Quanquam  0 !"  which  were  not  worse  than  those 

1  "  I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to  gain  ; 

Though  yet — but  ah  I  that  haughty  wish  is  vain ! 
Let  those  enjoy  it  whom  the  gods  ordain. 
But  to  be  last,  the  lags  of  all  the  race  I — 
RedeeDi  vourselves  and  me  from  that  disgrace." 

Drydbn. 
*     George  fill)     and  Marray  bave  been  talking  something 
^^va  3cott  Aai  mi-,  George  pro  Secto, — and  very  right  toe 


of  Mnestheus.  T  have  already  hinted  that  tfce  ma 
terials  were  collected  for  a  poem  on  the  subject  ol 
Bruce,  and  fragments  of  it  had  been  showr,  to  some 
of  my  friends,  and  received  with  applause.  Not 
withstanding,  therefore,  the  eminent  success  of 
Byron,  and  the  great  chance  of  his  taking  the  wind 
out  of  my  sails,"  there  was,  I  judged,  a  species  of 
cowardice  in  desisting  from  the  task  wliich  I  had 
undertaken,  and  it  was  time  enough  to  retreat 
when  the  battle  should  be  more  decidedly  lost. 
The  sale  of  "  Rokeby,"  excepting  as  compared  with 
that  of  •'  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  respectable  ;  and  as  it  included  fifteen 
hmidred  quartos,^  in  those  quarto-reading  da^s 
the  trade  had  no  reason  to  be  diaaatisfied. 


W.  S. 


Abbotsfoed,  April,  1830. 


If  they  want  to  depose  hira,  I  only  wisn  tney  wonlo  not  set  ra« 
up  as  a  competitor.  I  like  the  man — and  admire  his  works  to 
what  Mr.  Braham  calls  Entusymusy.  All  such  stuff  can  only 
vex  him,  and  do  me  no  good." — Byron's  Diary,  JVov.,  1813 
—  rVorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 

3  The  4to  Edition  was  pabished  by  John  Ballantrne  tod  C« 
fi  %.  ID  Jnna  uy,  1813. 


Uolicbg: 

A  POEM  m  SIX  CANTOS. 


TO 

JOHN  B.   S.   M  0  R  R  I  T  T,   Esq., 
THIS  POEM. 

THE  SCENE  OF  WHICH  IS  LAID  IN  HIS  BEAUTIFUL  DEMESNE  OF  ROKEBT, 
IS  INSCRIBED,  IN  TOKEN  OF  SINCERE  FRIENDSHIP,  BY 

WALTER   SCOTT» 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Scene  of  this  Poem  is  laid  at  Rokehy,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  and  shifts  to  tie  adjacuk- 
fortress  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  to  other  places  in  that  Vicinity. 

The  Time  occupied  by  the  Action  is  a  space  of  Five  Days,  Three  of  which  are  supposed  to  elaps* 
between  the  end  of  tlve  Fifth  and  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Canto. 

The  date  of  the  supposed  eveyits  is  immediately  snbseqiient  to  the  great  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  Sd 
July,  1644.  7'his  period  of  public  confusion  has  been  chosen,  without  any  purpose  of  combining  the 
Fable  with  the  Military  or  Political  Events  of  the  Civil  War,  but  only  at,  affo\  ding  a  degree  of  pro^& 
bility  to  the  Fictitious  Narrative  now  presented  to  the  Public? 


Uolxcbg. 


CANTO    FIEST. 


The  Moon  is  in  her  summer  glow, 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow. 
And,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tincture  of  her  shroud ; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream,* 
She  clianges  a8  a  guilty  dream, 

Owj  31,  1812. 

*  •'  Behold  another  lay  from  the  harp  of  that  indefatigable 
1<instie'  who  has  so  often  provoked  the  censure,  and  extortea 
the  adiTiUation  of  his  critics  ;  and  who,  regardless  of  both,  and 
following  every  impulse  of  his  own  inclination,  has  yet  raised 
himself  at  once,  and  apparently  with  little  efibrt,  to  the  pinnacle 
of  public  favor. 

"  A  poem  thus  recommended  may  be  presumed  to  have 
already  reached  the  whole  circle  of  our  readers,  and  we  be- 
ieve  that  all  those  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  considering 
Rokeby  as  a  composition,  which,  if  it  had  preceded,  instead  of 
following,  Marmion,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  would  have 
contributed,  as  effectually  as  they  have  done,  to  the  establish- 
ment cf  Mr.  Scott'      hidh  reputation      Whether,  timed  as  it 


When  conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear, 

Goads  sleepmg  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  hght  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame, 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame. 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  at-^  go. 
Like  apprehension's  hiu'ried  glo\» 
Then  sorrow's  livery  d'ms  the  air, 
And  dies  in  darkness,  hke  despair 
Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  look?  forth, 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north, 

now  is,  it  be  lik  ?  to  satisfy  tlie  just  expectations  wnicn  tiuk 
reputation  has  e  ^ited,  .j  a  question  which,  perhaps,  will  mo 
b^  decided  with  tne  same  unanimity.  Our  own  opinion  is  iu 
the  affirmative,  but  we  confess  that  this  is  our  revisfd  opinion  , 
and  that  when  we  concluded  our  first  perusal  of  Rokeby,  onr 
gratificatic.i  was  aot  quite  unmixed  with  disapjiointrnpn:. 
The  reflections  by  which  this  impression  has  been  subsequent 
ly  modified,  aiise  out  of  our  general  view  of  the  poem  ;  of  the 
interest  inspired  by  the  fable  ;  of  the  masterly  delineations  of 
the  characters  hy  whose  agency  the  plot  is  unravelled  ;  and  of 
the  spirited  nervous  conciseness  of  the  narrative.'  -  Qua-fcr/j 
Review,  No.  ivi. 

3  !?ee  Aiioendix,  Note  A. 


AKTo  I.                                                 ROKEBY. 

£9? 

Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall, 

Relax'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh. 

By  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  fall,' 

The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 

Lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound. 

The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  confess'd 

And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast ; 
Nor  paused  that  mood — a  sudden  start 

II. 

Tnipell'd  the  Ufe-blood  from  the  heart ; 

rhoee  towers,  wliich  m  the  changeful  glea.m' 

Features  convulsed,  and  mutteruigs  dread, 

Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream, 

Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 

Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest, 

That  pang  the  painful  slimiber  broke,* 

The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast, 

And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke.' 

In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven, 

Rival  the  flittmg  rack  of  heaven. 

IV. 

Ere  sleep  stern  Oswald's  senses  tied, 

He  woke,  and  fear'd  again  to  close 

Oft  had  he  changed  liis  weary  side. 

His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose  ; 

Composed  liis  hmbs,  and  vainly  sought 

He  woke, — to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell 

By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought. 

From  hour  to  hoiu-  the  castle-bell. 

Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  a  train 

Or  Usten  to  the  owlet's  cry. 

Of  feelings  true'  and  fancies  vain, 

Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by, 

MingUng,  in  wild  disorder  cast. 

Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  timeless  rhyme 

The  expected  future  with  the  past. 

With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  timo^ 

Conscience,  anticipating  time, 

And  envying  thuik,  how,  when  the  sun 

Already  rues  the  enacted  crime, 

Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 

And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 

Couch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free, 

Tlie  sounding  scourge  and  hissing  snake ; 

He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 

WHle  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 

Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes, 

V. 

And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 

Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread 

Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 

And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed, 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear 

III. 

Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear, 

Thus  Oswald's  laboring  feelings  trace 

Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  clank 

Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face. 

UntU  it  reacnd  the  castle  bank.* 

Rapid  and  ominous  as  these 

Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears, 

With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the  Tees, 

The  warder's  challenge  now  he  hears ;' 

There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush, 

Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell, 

There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush. 

That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell. 

While  the  pertmbed  sleeper's  hand 

And,  in  the  castle  court  below, 

Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knife,  or  brand. 

Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 

1  Tills  couplet  is  not  in  the  original  MS. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 

s  MS. "  shifting  gleam." 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides. 

«  MS. — "  Of  feelings  real,  and  fancies  vain.'' 

'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood 

*  MS. — "  Nor  longer  nature  bears  the  shock, 

Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued, 

That  pang  the  sluraberer  awoke." 

But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul. 

f  There  appears  some  resemblance   betwixt  the  visions  of 
l»»tpald's  sleep  and  the  waking-dream  of  the  Giaour  : — 

Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time, 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime." 

"  He  stood. — Some  dread  was  on  his  face.    ■ 

Byron's  Works    -ol.  ix.  p.  I.'*! 

Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place  ; 

*  MS  — "  Till  underneath  the  castle  banii. 

It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 

JVig/i  and  more  nigh  Ihe  sound  appears, 

Of  txansient  Anger's  hasty  blush. 

The  warder's  challenge  next  he  hears." 

But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 

Wl.ose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

Ms  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed  ; 

"  The  natural  superiority  of  the  mstrument  over  the 

en 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

ployer,  of  bold,  unhesitating,  practised  vice,  over  timid, 

sel 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 

fish,  crafty  iniquity,  is  very  finely  painted  throughout  the  w 

hol< 

Ab  doubting  to  return  or  fly  ; 

of  this  scene,  and  the  dialogue  that  ensues.     That  the  mind  oi        | 

Iiriatient  of  his  flight  delay'd, 

Wycliffe,  wrought  to  the  utmost  agony  of  suspense,  has  g 

iven 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd — 

such  acuteness  to  his  bodily  organs,  as  to  enable  him  to  d 

stin 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp'd  his  blade ; 

guish  the  approach  of  his  hired  bravo,  while  at  a  distance 

b* 

That  sound  had  burst  his  waking-dream. 

yond  the  reach  of  common  heanng,  is  grandly  imagines. 

and 

As  slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 
38 

admirably  true  to  nature." — Critical  Revieie. 
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As  marshallmg  the  stranger's  way. 
Straight  for  tlie  room  where  Oswald  lay ; 
The  cry  was, — "  Tidings  from  the  host,' 
'►f  weight — a  messenger  comes  post." 
Stifling  the  timiult  of  his  breast, 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  express' d — 
'  Briaf,  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire  • 
Aflmit  the  stranger,  and  retire. 

VI. 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride, 

The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide, 

And  the  buff-coat,  an  ample  fold, 

Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould.' 

Full  slender  answer  deigned  ho 

To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy, 

But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile. 

He  saw  and  scom'd  the  petty  wile. 

When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place, 

Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face* 

Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown, 

To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 

His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 

The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide. 

And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 

The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier  ; 

Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew, 

And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the  dew 

From  gloves  of  mail  reheved  his  hands,' 

And  spread  them  to  the  kindUng  brands, 

And,  turning  to  the  genial  board,' 

Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  woi  ' 

Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said. 

Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed ;' 

As  free  from  ceremony's  sway. 

As  famish'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 

VII. 

With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear. 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheei 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside. 
New  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride, 
In  feverish  agony  to  learn 


I  MS.- 


-"  The  cry  was — '  Heringham  comes  post. 
With  tidings  of  a  battle  lost.' 
As  one  that  roused  himself  froir  rest. 
His  answer,"  4ic. 

-"  with  heavy  pace, 


•  MS 

The  plumed  morion  hid  his  face  " 
5  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
MS.—  "  That  fell  upon  the  stranger's  face." 

■  MS. "  he  freed  his  hands." 

'  MS. — "  Then  turn'd  to  the  replenish'd  board.'' 

'  "The  description  of  Bertram  which  follows,  is  highly  pie- 

■uresque  ;  ard  the  rude  air  of  conscious  superiority  with  which 

■e  treats  his  employer,  prepares  the  reader  to  enter  into  the 

W  spirit  of   lis  character.     Thes".  and  many  other  little  cir- 


Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern, 
Cursing  each  moment  that  liis  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast.* 
Yet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last, 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast. 
Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  rue, 
As,  at  his  sign,  liis  train  witlidrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  freo 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  sQence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  ana  shame. 

VIII. 
Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appears. 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime, 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Roughen'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared, 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared, 
Yet  left — what  age  alone  coidd  tame — 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame  ;' 
The  full-drawn  h'p  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye,  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd  ; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tornade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm, 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortiu'es  slow,'" 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  jr  ball, 
Elnew  all  his  shapes,  and  scom'd  them  all 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bertuam's  harden'd  look, 

Unmoved,  could  blood  and  danger  brook. 

Still  worse  than  apathy  had  ])lace 

On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face ; 

For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long. 

Had  plough'd  them  with  impressions  stronjj 

All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 

Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away. 

But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour, 

The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 


cnmstances,  which  none  but  a  poetical  mind  could  have  roi> 
ceived,  give  great  relief  to  the  stronger  touches  with  wiiok 
this  excellent  sketch  is  completed." — Critical  Revtett. 

*  MS. — "  Protracted  o'er  his  savage  feast. 
Yet  with  alarm  he  saw  at  last." 

8  "  As  Roderick  rises  above  Marmion,  so  Bertram  ascenJi 
above  Roderick  Dhu  in  awfulness  of  stature  atid  strength  oi 
coloring.  We  have  trembled  at  Roderick  ;  but  we  look  with 
doubt  and  suspicion  at  the  very  shadow  of  Bertram— and,  a# 
we  approach  him,  we  shrink  with  terror  aud  antipathy  fiom 

'  Tlie  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  cf  flame.'  " 

British  CrxUc. 
w  See  AppecdJi,  Note  D. 
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And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
Had  it  been  tamed  when  Ufe  was  new, 
Had  depth  and  vigor  to  bring  forth' 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings'  kindly  tone  ; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chasten'd  mind, 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed. 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
And,  fi-antic  then  no  more,  liis  jaride 
Had  ta'en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide. 

X. 

Even  now,  by  conscience  unrestrain'd, 
Clogg'd  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stain' d. 
Still  knew  his  dai^ing  soul  to  si^ur. 
And  mastery  o'er  the  nund  he  bore ; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Quail'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard." 
And  this  felt  Oswsld,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  marv  a  winding  train, 
To  liu-e  bis  sullen  yuest  to  show, 
Unask'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue.' 
Yet  naught  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  liis  secret  pain, 
But  still,  m  stern  and  stubborn  sort, 
Return'd  him  answer  dark  and  short, 
Or  started  frsim  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange. 
And  forced  the  embarrass'd  host  to  buy. 
By  query  close,  direct  reply. 

XL 

A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 
Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 
And  Church  Reform'd — but  felt  rebuke 
Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look, 
Then  stammer'd — "Hiis  a  field  been  fought? 
Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought  ? 


MS. — "  Show'd  depth  and  vigor  to  bring  fortli 
The  noblest  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Then  had  the  lust  of  gold  accurst 
Been  lost  in  glory's  nobler  tliirst. 
And  deep  revenge  for  trivial  cause, 
Beet  ze«  for  freedom  and  for  laws 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta'en  fair  honor  for  its  guide." 

'  MS. "  stern  regard." 

'  "  The  '  mastery'  obtained  by  such  a  being  as  Bertram  ovei 
the  timid  wickedness  of  inferior  villains,  is  well  delineated  in 
the  conduct  of  Oswald,  who,  tliougli  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
propose  to  him  the  murder  of  his  kinsman,  is  described  as  fear- 
ing '.«  ask  him  tlie  direct  question,  whether  the  crime  has 
ieen  accomplished.  We  must  confess,  for  our  own  parts,  that 
«B9  did  not,  till  we  came  to  the  second  reading  of  the  canto, 
perceive  the  propriety,  and  even  the  moral  beauty,  of  this  cir- 
kamstance.     We  are  now  quite  convinced  that,  in  introuucing 


For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 

In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war, 

On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host. 

Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost." 

"Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  TeCb, 

You,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  rest  at  ease  ;* 

Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 

To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home, 

From  fields  where  dtuiger,  death,  and  toil, 

Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil  ?" — '    , 

"  Nay,  mock  not,  friend !  since  well  we  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 

To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 

Encamp'd  before  beleaguer'd  York ; 

Thy  hor«e  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay,* 

And  must  have  fought — how  went  the  day  f  - 

XIL 

"  Wouldst  hear  the  tale  ? — On  Marston  heatV 

Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 

Flourish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 

Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flush'd  each  brow 

On  either  side  loud  clamors  ring, 

'  God  and  the  Cause  !' — '  God  and  the  Kin£')' 

Right  English  all,  they  rush'd  to  blows. 

With  naught  to  win,  and  aU  to  lose. 

I  could  have  laugh' d — but  lack'd  the  time^- 

To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime, 

How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled. 

For  king  or  state,  as  humor  led  ; 

Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 

Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood. 

Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 

A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. — 

Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts,* 

That  comi^er'd  there  on  adverse  parts, 

No  superstitious  fool  had  I 

Sought  El  Dorados  m  the  sky  ! 

Cliili  had  heard  me  through  her  state*, 

And  Lima  oped  her  sUver  gates, 

Rich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through. 

And  sack'd  the  splendors  of  Peru, 

it,  the  poet  has  been  guided  by  an  accurate  perception  of  tla 
intricacies  of  human  nature.  The  scene  between  King  Jcha 
and  Hubert  may  probably  have  been  present  to  his  mind  wneK 
he  composed  the  dialogue  between  Oswald  and  his  terribtt 
agent ;  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  situations  of  the  i* 
spective  personages  are  materially  different  ;  the  mysttrioui 
caution  in  which  Shakspeare's  usurper  is  made  to  invo'.ve  th<j 
proposal  of  his  crime,  springs  from  motives  undoubtedly  mor* 
oljvious  and  immediate,  but  not  more  consistent  with  truth  an(? 
probability,  than  that  with  which  Wycliffe  conceab  ths  dntf 
of  his  fearful  interrogatories." — Critical  Revieio, 

*  MS. — "  Safe  sit  you,  Oswald,  and  at  ease." 
6  MS. — "  Award  the  meed  of  civil  broil." 
6  MS. — "  Thy  horsemen  on  the  outposts  lay.*' 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 
»  MS.—"  Led  I  but  half  of  such  bold  beartf 
S0  couDt»r'd  th^re,"  &o 
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Till  sunk  Pizarro's  daring  nfune, 
And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame." — ' 
"  Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray  I 
Good  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  day !" — 

XIII. 
"•  Gwxl  am  J  deem'd  at  triunpet-sound. 
And  good  Aieie  goblets  dance  the  round, 
Though  gentle  ne'er  was  joia'd,  till  now, 
vVith  rugged  Bertram's  breast  and  brow. — 
But  I  resume.     The  battle's  rage 
"Was  like  the  strife  wliich  currents  wage. 
Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride. 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide. 
But  'gainst  broad  oceau  urges  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war ; 
Wliile,  in  ten  thousand  edelies  driven, 
The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven. 
And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain. 
Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 
Even  thus  upon  the  bloody  field, 
The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  wheel' d* 
Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame, 
Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came 
Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 
Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  wine  ; 
Tlien  om's,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal, 
In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reel. 
What  wouldst  thou  more  ? — in  tumult  tost. 
Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost. 
A  thousand  men  who  drew  the  sword 
For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 
Preach'd  forth  from  hamlet,  grange,  and  down. 
To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown, 
Now,  stark  and  stiff,  lie  stretch'd  in  gore. 
And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — 
Thus  fared  it,  when  I  left  the  fight. 
With  the  good  Cause  and  Commons'  right." — 

XIV. 

"  Disastrous  news  !"  dark  Wycliffe  said ; 
Assumed  despondence  bent  his  head. 


The  (iiiarterly  Reviewer  (No.  xvi.)  thus  slates  thu  causes 
if  the  hesitation  he  had  had  in  arriving  at  the  ultimate  opin- 
00,  that  Rokeby  was  worthy  of  the  "  high  praise"  already 
footed  from  the  commencement  of  his  article  : — "  We  con- 
fess, then,  that  in  the  language  and  versification  of  this  poem, 
fa  were,  in  the  first  instance,  disappointed.  We  do  not  mean 
to  tay  that  either  is  invariably  faulty  ;  neither  is  it  within  the 
power  of  accident  that  the  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  should  uniformly  invest  themselves  m  trivial 
expresi..riiis,  or  in  dissonant  rhymes;  but  we  do  ihink  that 
those  golden  lines,  which  spontaneously  fasten  themselves  on 
the  memory  of  the  reader  are  more  rare,  and  that  instances  of 
fc  cnljiable  and  almost  slovenly  inattention  to  the  usual  rules 
of  diction  and  of  metre,  are  more  frequent  in  this,  than  in  any 
preceding  work  of  Mr.  Scott.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  we 
tdduce  the  following  quotation,  which  occurs  in  stanza  xii. : 
«nd  in  the  course  of  a  description  which  is,  in  some  parts,  on- 
^aally  splendid — 


While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye. 

The  we"d-feign'J  sorrow  to  behe. — 

"  Disastrous  news ! — when  needed  most. 

Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost  ? 

Complete  the  woful  tale,  and  say, 

Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day  ; 

What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 

Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fame.' 

K  such  my  direst  foeman's  d;om. 

My  tears  shall  dew  his  honor'd  tomb. — 

No  answer  ? — Friend,  of  all  our  host, 

Thou  know'st  whom  I  should  hate  the  most. 

Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate, 

Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  fate." — 

With  look  vmmoved, — "  Of  friend  or  foe. 

Aught,"  answer'd  Bertram, "  wouldst  tliou  knc  w 

Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 

A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain ; — 

For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 

1  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply." 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress' d, 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wyclift'e's  breast ; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  born, 
Roused  liis  hereditary  scorn. 
"Wretch!  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt* 
Philip  of  Mortham,  fives  he  yet  ? 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 
Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 
Slave  !  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 
To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fight  ?" — 
Then  from  his  seat  the  sokUer  sprvmg. 
And  Wycliffe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung ; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail. 
Forced  the  red  blood-drop  from  the  nail — 
"  A  health  !"  he  cried ;  and,  ere  he  quaff 'd. 
Flung  from  him  Wycliffe's  hand,  and  laugh'd : 
— "  Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy  heart  I 
Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part  1 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear, 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 

'  Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts,' 

to 

'  And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame.' 

"  The  author,  surely,  cannot  require  to  be  told,  that  tY.t 

feebleness  of  these  jingling  couplets  is  less  offensive  than  theii 
obscurity.  The  first  line  is  nninteUigible,  because  the  condi- 
tional word  '  if,'  on  which  the  meaning  depends,  is  neither  ex 
pressed  nor  implied  in  it  ;  and  the  third  .ine  is  equally  faulty, 
because  the  sentence,  when  restored  to  its  natural  order,  can 
only  express  the  exact  converse  of  the  speaker's  intention.  W« 
think  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  against  these  barbarous  inver- 
sions, because  we  consider  the  rules  of  grammar  as  the  oulj 
shackles  by  which  the  Hudibrastic  metre,  already  so  lioentik.n% 
can  be  confined  within  tolerable  limits." 

2  MS.—"  The  doubtful  tides  of  battle  reel'd  " 

3  MS. — "  Chose  death  in  preference  to  shame. 
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What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine, 

W  hen  Mortham  bade  me,  %8  of  yore, 

If  Mortham's  wealth  and  la  ids  be  tliine  ? 

Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 

Wliat  careat  thou  for  belea^uer'd  York, 

I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low. 

If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work  ? 

I  scarcely  hoard  the  trumpets  blow , 

Or  what,  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 

Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife. 

Are  retklening  Marsttm's  swarthy  breast, 

Debating  Mortham's  death  or  hfe. 

\f  Philip  Morthara  with  them  he, 

'Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  lured  to  come, 

Lending  his  hfe-b'ood  to  the  dye  ? — ' 

As  partner  of  liis  wealth  and  home. 

Sit,  then !  and  as  'mid  comrades  free 

Tears  of  piratic  wandering  o'er. 

Carousing  after  victory. 

With  him  I  sought  our  native  shore. 

When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear, 

But  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estranged 

That  boys  and  women'  shrink  to  hear, 

From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  ranged ; 

From  point  to  point  I  frankly  telP 

DouVjts,  horrors,  superstitious  fears. 

The  deed  of  death  as  i(  befelL 

Sadden'djind  dimm'd  descending  years; 

The  wily  priests  their  victun  sought, 

XVT. 

And  damn'd  each  free-born'  deed  and  thought 

**  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego, 

Then  must  I  seek  another  home  : 

Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  c'eem  me  foe; 

My  hcense  shook  his  sober  dome ; 

And  when  an  insult  I  for<5ive,^ 

If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 

Tlien  brand  me  as  a  slavf ,  and  hve  ! — 

I  revell'd  thrice  the  sum  away. 

Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 

An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray' d, 

Whom  Bertram  Piisingham  calls  foes; 

Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 

Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  attends,* 

Deem'd,  hke  the  steel  of  rusted  lano 

If  number'd  with  ungrateful  friends. 

Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 

As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd, 

The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look. 

Along  tlie  marshaU'd  ranks  he  rode, 

At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook , 

And  wore  his  visor  up  the  while. 

Tlie  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame, 

I  saw  his  melancholy  smile. 

And  lock'd  liis  hoards  when  Bertram  canie ; 

When,  full  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 

Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  f;ir 

Where  Rokeby's  kindred  banner  flew. 

From  the  neglected  son  of  war. 

'And  thus,'  he  said, '  will  friends  divide!' — 

I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side, 

XVIIL 

We  two  had  turn'd  the  battle's  tide, 

"  But  civil  discord  gave  the  call, 

.  In  many  a  weU-debated  field. 

And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  alL 

Where  Bertram's  breast  was  Phihp's  shield. 

By  Mortham  urged,  I  came  again 

I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale. 

His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 

WTiere  death  bestrides  the  eveimig  gale, 

What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  ?' 

How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  thiew, 

I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer ; 

And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew ; 

Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtain'd. 

I  thought  on  Quariana's  clitf. 

And  I,  dishonor'd  and  disdain'd. 

Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skiff, 

•   Gain'fl  but  the  high  and  happy  lot. 

Through  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 

In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot ! — 

Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore  ; 

All  tliis  thou  know'st,  tliy  gestures  tell 

And  when  his  side  an  *"  dw  found. 

Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  wclL 

I  siick'd  the  Indian's  .Tsnom'd  wound. 

'Tis  honor  bids  me  now  relate 

These  thoughts  like  torrents  rush'd  along.* 

Each  circumstance  of  Mortham's  fate. 

To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XIX. 

XVII. 

"  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly  p«rt 

"  Hearts  are  not  fhnt,  and  fhhts  are  rent 

Glance  quick  as  hghtning  through  the  heart. 

Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent. 

As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side. 

MS.—"  And  heart'B-blood  lent  to  aid  the  dye  f 

»  MS. — "  Whom  surest  his  revenge  attends, 

Sit,  then  !  and  as  to  comrades  boon 

If  nnmber'd  once  among  his  friends." 

Carousing  for  achievement  won." 
MS.—"  That  boys  and  cowards,"  &c. 
>  MS. — "  Frank,  as  from  mate  to  mate,  I  tell 
What  way  tlie  deed  of  death  befell." 

«  MS.—"  These  thoughts  rush'd  on,  like  torrent's  »w«» 

To  sweep  my  stern  resolve  away." 
'  MS.—"  Each  liberal  deed." 

•  MS    -"  Name  when  an  insnlt  I  forgave. 

8  MS.—"  But  of  my  labor  what  the  meed  1 

And,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  cal   rae  slave." 

I  conla  not  cant  of  chorch  or  ow<«'  ' 
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Pliilip  of  Mortham's  cause  was  tried, 

The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 

And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix'd, 

And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 

His  ])lea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix'd. 

The  moated  moim  d  of  Risingham,* 

I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fray, 

W  here  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 

That  changed  as  March's  moody  day,' 

Sweet  Woodburne's  cottages  and  trees, 

Till,  hke  a  stream  that  bursts  its  bank,* 

Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 

Fierce  Rtipert  thunder'd  on  our  flank. 

An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone  ;' 

Twas  Ihen.  midst  timiult,  smoke,  and  strife, 

Unmatch'd  in  strength,  a  giant  he. 

Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  Ufa, 

With  quiver'd  back,'"  and  kirtled  knee. 

T'>vas  then  I  tired  my  petronel, 

Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold, 

And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  feU. 

Tlie  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 

One  dying  look  he  upward  cast, 

And  age  and  infancy  can  tell. 

Of  wrath  and  anguish — 'twas  his  last. 

By  brother's  treachery  he  feU. 

Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 

Thus  warn'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 

Wliat  of  the  battle  should  ensue ; 

I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 

But  ere  I  clear'd  that  bloody  press. 

Our  northern  horse  ran  masterless ; 

XXI. 

Monckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news,' 

"  W  hen  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed. 

How  troops  of  roundheads  choked  the  Ouse, 

Naught,  I  betliink  me,  was  agreed, 

And  many  a  bormy  Scot,  aghast, 

Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where, 

Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past. 

Tlie  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share ; 

Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 

Then  list,  wliile  I  the  portion  name, 

First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed.* 

Our  differing  laws  give  each  to  claim. 

Yet  when  I  reach'd  the  banks  of  Swale,. 

Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throne, 

Had  rumor  learn'd  another  tale ; 

Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own ; 

With  his  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say. 

They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir, 

Stout  CromweU  has  redeem'd  the  day  :* 

Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair, 

But  whether  false  the  news,  or  true. 

And  those  I  yield : — do  thou  revere 

Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you." 

The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier." 

Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 

XX. 

To  aU  that  on  her  waves  are  borne. 

Not  then  by  "Wycliffe  might  be  shown, 

When  I'alls  a  mate  m  battle  broil. 

How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 

His  comrade  heirs  his  portion'd  spoil; 

In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  free. 

When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 

Asserted  guilt's  equality. 

He  claims  liis  wealth  who  struck  the  bloTi ; 

In  smoothest  terms  his  speech  he  wove, 

And  either  rule  to  me  assigns          • 

Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love ; 

Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines. 

Promised  and  vow'd  in  courteous  sort, 

Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dark ; 

But  Bertram  broke  profession  short. 

Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 

"  Wychffe,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay. 

Qlialice  and  plate  from  churches  borne, 

No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 

And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn. 

Warn'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth,' 

Each  string  of  pearl,  each  sQver  bar, 

[  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 

And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 

Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 

I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep, 

Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 

Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 

Train  d  forward  to  his  bloody  fall. 

Thou  must  along — for,  lacking  thee. 

By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  ?' 

The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free ; 

Oft,  by  the  Prmgle's  haunted  side, 

And  then  farewell     I  haste  to  try 

MS. — "  That  changed  as  with  a  whirlwind's  sway." 

»  MS. — "  Taught,  by  the  legends  of  my  yt>ntl> 

1      -^-^— ^^^^^— .^^— ^^__»_^   <*  rlnBhiniT 

To  trust  to  no  associate's  tititS."' 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks, 

Like  a  stream  winch  burst  its  banks." 

• 
6  MS.—"  Still  by  the  spot  that  gave  me  na»«*. 

Byron's  Works,  vol.  x.  o.  275- 

The  moated  '■amv  of  K'singham, 

'  MS. — "  Hot  Rupert  or  the  spur  pnrsnes  ; 

Whole  troops  of  fliers  choked  the  Onse." 

A  giatit  lurni  th»  st/aug.^  se^^s, 
Half  hid  by  rifted  rocks  and  trees." 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

10  MS.—"  With  bow  in  hand,"  8co 

H««  Appendix,  Note  O 

"  See  Appendix,  Note  K 
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/lach  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy; 
When  cloy'd  each  wish,  these  wars  afford 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword." 

XXII. 
flu  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  craft,  he  heard  with  awe 
Tlus  ruffinn  stabber  fix  the  law  ; 
WHiile  his  jwn  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear : — 
Joy'd  at  tl.8  soul  that  Bertram  flies, 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize, 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone, 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
A.t  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer, 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
'  His  charge,"  he  said,  "  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now ; 
Wilfrid  on  Bertram  should  attend, 
His  son  should  jom-ney  with  his  friend." 

XXIII. 
Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down. 
And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown. 
"  Wilfrid,  or  thou — 'tis  one  to  me, 
Wliichever  bears  the  golden  key. 
Yet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 
To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile  ! 
If  injury  from  me  you  fear. 
What,  Oswald  WyclifFe,  shields  thee  here  ? 
I've  spnmg  from  walls  more  high  than  these, 
I've   swam    through   deeper    streams    than 

Tees. 
Might  I  not  stab  thee,  ere  one  yeU 
Could  rouse  the  distant  sentinel  ? 
Start  not — it  is  not  my  design. 
But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine ; 
And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need. 
This  hand  hath  done  more  desperate  deed 
Go,  haste  and  rcnise  thy  slumbering  son;     * 
Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone. 

XXIV. 

Naught  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  part 
Pollute  J  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart; 
A.  heart  too  soft  from  early  fife 
To  hold  with  fortime  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race' 


MS. "  while  yet  aronnd  him  stood 

A  numerous  race  of  hardier  mood." 
"  And  oft  the  craggy  cliR"  he  loved  to  climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  waa  lost. 
What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwreek'd  mariner  on  desert  coast." 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 
MS. —  ■  VVas  love,  but  friendship  in  his  phrase.' 
"The   prototype  of  Wi'frid    may  perlaps   be    found  in 


Of  num.erous  sons  were  WyclifFe's  grace 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand. 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand  • 
But  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  froUc  mood 
Sh®w'd  the  elastic  spruig  of  blood  ; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore, 
But  turn'd  from  martial  scenes  and  light 
From  Falstaff's  feast  and  Percy's  dight, 
To  ponder  Jaques'  moral  strain. 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain , 
Anu  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 

XXV. 

In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound 
But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wakp 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake  ; 
In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie. 
Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sk^ 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak. 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  seek." 
Such  was  his  wont;  and  there  his  dream 
Soar'd  on  soin  wild  fantastic  theme 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spimg. 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
Tlie  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain. 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  agam. 

XXVL 

He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell, 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  dell ; 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  unteachable,  untaught ; 
He  loved — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame ; 
Vainly  he  loved — for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again ; 
Silent  he  loved — in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,'  friendship  in  liis  phra.'<». 
So  mused  liis  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care, 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald's  clue  * 


Beattie's  Edwin  ;  but  m  some  essential  respects  it  is  ina(U 
more  true  to  nature  than  that  which  probably  served  for  iti 
original.  The  possibility  may  perhaps  be  questioned  (its  great 
improbability  is  unquestionable),  of  such  excessive  refinement, 
such  overstrained,  and  even  morbid  sensibility,  as  are  p«w 
trayed  in  the  character  of  Edwin,  existing  in  so  rude  a  state  o( 
society  as  that  which  Beattie  has  represented, — but  the9« 
qualities,  even  when  found  in  the  most  advanced  and  polished 
stages  of  life,  are  rarely,  very  rarely,  united  wi»ii  a  robust  and 
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xxvn. 

XXIX. 

■Wilfri'l  must  love  and  woo'  the  bright 

The  lovely  heu-  of  Rokeby's  Kiiight* 

Mitilda,  heir  ef  Rokeby'a  knight. 

Waits  in  his  halls  the  event  of  fight ; 

To  love  her  was  an  easy  hest. 

For  England's  war  revered  the  claim 

Tlie  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 

Of  every  unprotected  name. 

ro  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 

And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage. 

To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask. 

Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 

Yet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 

But  WUfrid,  son  to  Rokeby's  foe,* 

fi:  pity  to  her  gentle  slave ; 

Must  the  dear  privilege  forego. 

Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard, 

By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  gray. 

A-ud  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward ! 

To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way, 

She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved, 

Striving,"  with  fond  hypocrisy. 

And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved; 

For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye ; 

Yet,  loth  to  nurse  the  fixtal  flame 

Claming  eacii  anxious  look  and  glance, 

Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name, 

To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance. 

In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 

Or  framing,  as  a  fair  excuse. 

The  favoring  glance  to  friendship  due," 

The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse : 

Tlien  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain, 

Sometliing  to  give,  to  siiig,  to  say. 

And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

Some  modern  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 

Then,  while  the  long'd-for  minutes  last,— 

XXVIIL 

Ah  !  minutes  quickly  over-past ! — ' 

So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand. 

Recording  each  expression  free, 

When   war's   loud   summons   waked   the 

Of  kind  <ir  careless  courtesy. 

land. 

Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone, 

Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 

As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 

Tlie  wo-foreboding  peasant  sees ; 

All  this  is  o'er — but  still,  imseen. 

In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 

Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green,* 

The  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bold ; 

To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  roimd, 

Frowning  defiance  in  their  pride,' 

Wliile  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound 

Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 

She  comes  ! — "tis  but  a  passing  sight. 

From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks, 

Yet  serves  to  cheat  Itis  weary  night ; 

The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks, 

She  comes  not — he  will  wait  the  hour 

To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 

When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower  ;• 

Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 

'Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past, 

Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 

Her  sliade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast. 

His  sister  had  been  Rokeby's  bride. 

"  What  is  my  life,  ray  hope  ?"  he  said  •, 

Though  long  before  the  civil  fray. 

"  Alas  '  a  transitory  shade." 

In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay, — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  nis  band. 

XXX. 

And  march'd  at  Fairfax's  command 

Tims  wore  his  life,  though  reason  stroT* 

W\n\e  Wycliffe,  bound  by  many  a  train 

Fo»  mastery  in  vain  with  love. 

Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 

Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sura 

Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field, 

Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come. 

Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield, 

While  still  he  turii'd  impatient  ear 

Secured  them  with  his  Lunedale  powers. 

Fnmi  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe 

And  f  >r  the  Commons  held  the  towers. 

Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued. 

th»    'raiae  of  body.     In  both  these  particulars,  the  char- 

Daughter  and  wife  of  Rokeby's  Knight 

«(rter  of   Wilfrid  is  exempt  from  the  objections  to  wliieh   we 

Wait  in  his  halls,"  &c. 

tftink  that  of  the  Minstrel   liable.     At  the   period  of  the  Civil 

6  MS.—"  But  Wilfrid,  when  the  strife  arose, 

Wars,  in  the  higher  orders  of  Society,  ijitellectual   refinement 

And  Rokeby  and  his  son  vsPTe  >>es,     , 

had  advanced  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  give  proDability  to  its 

W:is  doom'd  each  privilege  tc  iose, 

existence.     The  remainder  of  onr  argument  will   be  best  ex- 

Of kindred  friendship  and  jie  jiaE«. 

plained  by  the  beantiful  lines  of  the  poet,"  (stanzas  xx"   and 

e  MS. — "  Aping,  with  fond  hypocrisy, 

ixvi.) — Critical  Hivirw. 

The  careless  step,"  &c. 

1  MS.—"  And  first  must  Wilfrid  woo,"  &c. 

'  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

a  MS.—"  The  fuel  fon<l  her  favor  threw." 

»  MS.-"  May  Wilfrid  haunt  the     )  ^^.^^^^ 

'  MS. — "  Now  frowning  dark  on  different  side 

Wilfrid  haunts  Scargill's  S 

Tlieir  vassals  and  their  lords  divide. 

9  MQ ■ **  watrh  the  hour 

•  MS. — "  DiVTie  Alice  and  Matilda  bright, 

That  her  larao  kindle»  in  her  tower  ' 
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In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  view'd 
Each  outward  cliauge  of  ill  and  good : 
But  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild, 
Was  Fancy's  spoil'd  and  ■wayward  child  • 
In  her  bright'  car  she  bade  him  ride, 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  liis  aJHe, 
Or.  in  some  wUd  and  lone  retreat,' 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat, 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head. 
Her  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread, 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow, 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego, 
Ajid  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stern  reahty, 
rill  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Hit  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXL 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  fancy  gains, 
Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins. 
Pity  and  woe  !  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  corjtemplative,  and  kind ; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth. 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel ! 
0  teach  him,  whUe  your  lessons  last. 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd. 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloy'd  1 
TeD  hinj,  we  play  unequal  game, 
W^hene'er  we  *}ioot  by  Fancy's  aim  ;* 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race, 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set. 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret ; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes. 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 


MS.—"  mid  CUT." 

Ms  — "  Or  in  some  fair  but  lone  retreat. 

Flung  her  wild  spells  around  his  seat, 
For  lum  her  opiates  (|  gave  to  fa 

opiate    S  dn.iights  bade  ) 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego, 
Tunght  him  to  turn  impatient  ear 
From  tinth's  intrusive  voice  severe." 
3  lr>  the  MS.,  alter  this  coujjlet,  the  following  lines  conclude 
oe  stanza  : — 

"  That  all  who  on  her  visions  press, 

Find  disappointment  dog  snccess  ; 

But,  miss'd  their  wish,  lamenting  hold 

Her  gilding  false  for  sterling  gold." 

♦  "  Soft  and  smooth  are  Fancy's  tlowery  waya, 

And  yet,  even  there,  if  left  without  a  guide, 

The  young  adventurer  unsafely  plays. 

Eyes,  dazzled  long  by  Fiction's  gaudy  rays, 

fn  modest  Troth  no  light  nor  beauty  find  ; 

Aod  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor  blaze 
•J9 


WhUe  one  augments  its  gaudy  show, 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  wo«»  * 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold 
Transform'd,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold, 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mourns  hia  loss 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  ghttering  dross. 

XXXII. 
More  wouldst  thou  know — yon  tower  snrvet 
Yon  couch  unpress'd  since  parting  day. 
Yon  untrimm'd  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleala 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam. 
And  yon  thin  form  ! — the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread ;' 
The  head  reclined,  the  loosen'd  hair. 
The  Umbs  relax'd,  the  mournful  air. — 
See,  he  looks  up ; — a  woful  smUe 
Lightens  his  wo-worn  cheek  a  whUe, — 
'Tis  fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought. 
To  gUd  the  ruin  she  has  wrought ; 
For,  Uke  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes. 
Her  pinions  fan  the  woimd  she  makes, 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain. 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  the  vein.* 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  hia  eyes. 
Vain  hope  1  to  see  the  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'ercast, 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast ; 
Another  hour  must  wear  away. 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day, 
And  hark !  to  waste  that  weary  hour, 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

XXXIIL 
.Song 

TO  THE  MOON.' 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam. 
Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky  \ 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  *'er  thee  streaMi 


That  soon  must  fail,  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind, 
More  dark  and  helpless  far,  than  if  it  ne'er  had  «iiine«l ! 

"  Fancy  enervates,  while  it  soothes  the  heart, 
And,  while  it  dazzles,  wounds  ttie  mental  lifbt  I 
To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  impart. 
But  wraps  the  hour  of  woe  in  tenfold  night. 
And  often,  where  no  real  ills  affright 
Its  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train. 
Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might. 
And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizzy  braht, 
And  shivering  nerves,   shoot  stings  of  more  than  mofta 
pain."  Beattii 

'  MS. — "  On  his  pale  cheek  in  crimson  glow  ; 
The  short  and  painful  sighs  that  show 
The  shrivell'd  lip,  the  teeth's  white  row. 
The  head  reclined,"  &c. 

•  MS. "  the  sleeper's  pain, 

Drinks  his  dear  life-blood  from  the  vein.' 
1  "  The  Uttle  poem  that  follows  is  in  our  indj^ment,  IHta  «i 
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Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye  1' 
How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 

Untroubled  •view  our  scenes  below, 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe  I 

Fair  Queen  1  I  will  not  blame  thee  now, 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side ; 
Each  little  cloud  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  chide, 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear, 
For  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried, 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'd  my  fear. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  form'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell, 
Ey  two  fond  Ipvers  only  seen, 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well. 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell. 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright, 
Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 

How  swiftly  wanes  the  simimer  night ! 

XXXIV. 

He  starts — a  step  at  this  lone  hour  ! 

A  voice  ! — his  father  seeks  the  tower, 

With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense. 

Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 

"  Wilfrid ! — what,  not  to  sleep  address'd  ? 

Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest. 

Mortham  has  fall'n  on  Marston-moor ;' 

Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secm-e 

His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  blood, 

For  the  State's  use  and  public  good. 

The  menials  wUI  thy  voice  obey  ;  * 

Let  liis  commission  have  its  way,' 

Lq  every  point,  in  every  word." — 

Then,  in  a  whisper, — "  Take  thy  sword  I 

Bertram  is — what  I  must  not  tell. 

I  hear  his  hasty  step — farewell  '"* 

the  beet  of   Mr.  Scott's  attempts  in  this  kind.     He,  certainly, 
is  not  in  general  successful  as  a  song-writer  ;  but,  without  any 
extraordinary  effort,  here  are  pleasing  thoughts,  polished  ex- 
•ressions,  and  musical  versification." — Mov'hly  Peviea 
'  MS  — '    Are  tarnishing  thy  lovely  dye  ! 
A  sad  excuse  let  Fancy  try — 

How  should  so  kind  a  planet  show 
Her  stainless  silver's  lustri  high, 
To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe  !" 

•  MS. — "  Here's  Risingham  brings  tidings  sure, 

Mortham  has  fall'n  on  Marston-moor; 
And  he  hath  warrant  to  secure,"  &e 

•  MS. — "  See  that  they  give  his  warrant  way." 

•  With  the  MS.  of  stanzas  xxviii.  to  xxxiv.  Scott  thus  ad- 
iiesses  his  printer:—  "  I  send  yon  the  whole  of  the  canto.  I 
wish  Erskine  and  yon  would  look  it  over  together,  and  c«n- 
Bder  whtfiner  upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  likely  to  make  an 
^iflpression.  If  it  does  really  come  to  good,  I  think  there  are 
lo  limita  to  the  interest  of  that  style  of  composition  ;  for  the 
•aiitty  of  life  %nd  character  are  boundless. 


Hokebg 


OAHTO    SECOND. 


Far  m  the  charjbers  of  the  west. 
The  gale  had  s'gh'd  itself  to  rest ; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear. 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  gray  clouds  yr  ix  dimly  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Huughton  height ; 
And  the  rich  da)e^  that  eastward  lay, 
Waited  the  waLwning  touch  of  day, 
To  give  its  wo'jds  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Starunore's  shapeless  swell, 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kel  ton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 
And  Arldngarth,  lay  dark  afar ; 
Wlule,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls. 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  barmer'd  walls. 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale. 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

IL 
What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower  high. 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye  ! — 
Fai  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees,* 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapors  from  the  stream ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hoiu- 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower," 
TJiese  silver  mists  shall  melt  away. 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Tlien  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone,' 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  sid« 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tid<> 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  give  Matilda  a  mother  or  not 
Decency  requires  she  should  have  one  ;  but  she  is  as  likely  t4 
be  in  my  way  as  the  gudeman's  mother,  according  to  the  prov 
erb,  is  always  in  that  of  the  gudewife.  Yours  truly,  W.  S.— 
Abbot sford,''  (Oct.  1812.) 

"  We  cannot  close  the  first  Canto  without  bestowing  th« 
highest  praise  on  it.  The  whole  desij^n  of  the  picture  is  ex 
cellent ;  and  the  contrast  presented  lo  the  gloomy  and  fearfai 
opening  by  the  calm  and  innocent  conclusion,  is  masterly. 
Never  were  two  characters  more  clearly  and  forcibly  set  ia 
opposition  than  those  of  Bertram  and  Wilfrid.  Oswald  con^ 
pletes  the  group  ;  and,  for  the  moral  purposes  of  the  paintec 
is  perhaps  superior  to  the  others.     He  is  admirably  designed 

'  That  middle  course  to  steer 


To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear.'  " 

Monthly  Revint, 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 

•  MS. — "  Betwixt  the  gate  and  Baliol's  tower." 
'  MS. — "  Those  deep-hewn  banks  of  living  stona." 
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Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 

Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast 

Wears  with  liis  rage  no  common  foe  ; 

And  Egliston's  gray  ruins  pass'd  ;* 

For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here, 

Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent. 

Nt)r  clay-moimd,  checks  liis  fierce  career. 

Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 

Condemn'd  to  mine  a  channell'd  way, 

Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood,' 

O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  gray. 

To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude  ; 

WeU  may  you  think  bold  Risingbaro 

III. 

Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tarn*  , 

tioT  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright. 

And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween. 

8ha!    rush  upon  the  ravish'd  sight ; 

Such  uncongenial  souls  between 

But  many  a  tributary  stream 

Each  from  iU  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam : 

V. 

Si  lindrop,  who,  from  her  silvan  bowers,' 

Stem  Bertram  shunn'd  the  nearer  way. 

Salutes  proud  Raby's  battled  towers  ; 

Through  Rokeby's  park  and  chase  that  lay, 

The  rural  brook  of  figliston, 

And,  sku-ting  high  the  valley's  ridge. 

And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son ; 

They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge, 

And  Greta,  to  whos«3  banks  ere  long 

Descending  where  her  waters  wind 

We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song ; 

Fi-ee  for  a  space  and  unconfined. 

And  silver  Lune,  from  Staumore  wild. 

As,  'scaped  from  Brignall's  dark-wood  glet. 

And  fairy  Thorsgill's  murmar mg  child, 

She  seeks  wild  Mortham's  deepM-  den. 

And  last  and  least,  but  loveliost  stdl. 

There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound. 

Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rill. 

Raised  by  that  Legion'  long  renown'd. 

Who  in  that  dun-wood  glen  hath  svray'd, 

Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim. 

Yet  long'd  for  RosUn's  magic  glado  ? 

Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame, 

Who,  wandering  there,  hath  sought  lo  change 

"  Stern  sons  of  war  !"  sad  Wilfrid  sigh'd 

Even  for  that  vale  so  stern  and  strai.ga, 

"  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  ! 

Wliere  Cartland's  Crags,  fantastic  rent, 

What  now  of  aU  your  toils  are  known  J 

Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are  tent  ? 

A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone  '"— 

Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  be  thine, 

This  to  himself ;  for  moral  strain 

Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine  ! 

To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain. 

Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays, 

List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days ;' 

VL 

'Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show'st  the  cave 

Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 

The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave  ;' 

Awoke,  when  Rokeby's  turrets  high'' 

Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale. 

Were  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 

Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale, 

To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 

Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band. 

0  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had  stray'«i 

Thy  na<Ae  legends  with  thy  land. 

Beside  him  tlu-ough  the  lovely  glade. 

To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  high 

Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 

Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  eye 

Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show, 

Pointing  the  stream  rejoicmg  free. 

IV. 

As  captive  set  at  liberty, 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 

Flasliing  her  sparlding  waves  abroad,* 

Which  sunrise  shows  from  Barnard's  height, 

And  clamoring  joyful  on  her  road  ; 

But  from  the  towers,  preventmg  day. 

Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 

With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 

The  trees  retire  in  scatter'd  ranks. 

While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale, 

Save  where,  advanced  beAire  the  rest, 

Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 

On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  lii«  crest, 

By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone, 

Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 

The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won  ; 

As  champions,  when  then-  band  is  broke, 

MS. — "  Staindrop,  who,  on  her  silvan  way, 

Such  uncongenial  souls  between  ; 

Salutes  proud  Raby's  turrets  gray." 

Well  may  you  think  stern  Risinghane 

«  See  Notes  to  the  song  of  Fair  Rosabelle,  in  the  Lay  of  the 

Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 

t/aet  Minstrel. 

And  naught  of  mutual  interest  lay 

s  Cartland  Cra^a,  near  Lanark,  celebrated  as  among  the  fa- 

To  bind  the  comrades  of  the  way." 

rorite  relr  jats  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  N.                        '  Ibid.  Note  0 

••  S»e  Appendix,  Note  M. 

8  MS.—  "  Flashing  to  heaven  her  sparkling  spray. 

•  MS. — ■'  For  biisf  the  intercourse,  I  ween, 

And  cWmoring  joyful  on  her  wa»  " 
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stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter'd  host — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say, 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay. 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower, 
Whose  lattice  hghts  Matilda's  bower. 

VII. 
The  open  vave  ia  soon  pass'd  o'er, 
Kokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more  ;* 
jinking  mid  Greta's  tliickets  deep, 
A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 
A  stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode  !" 
Broad  shadows  o'er  tlieir  passage  fell. 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell ; 
It  seem'd  some  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given. 
So  high  the  clitfs  of  lunestone  gray 
Himg  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way. 
Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base,' 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space. 
Where  he,  who  wmds  'twixt  rock  and  wave. 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave. 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  tit. 
That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit,* 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray. 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 
Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride. 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain, 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain ! 

VIII. 
The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed, 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gray. 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray  ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung ; 
And  Ihere,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven. 
The  sldver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven; 

'  MS.—  '   And  Rokeby's  tower  is  seen  no  more  ; 
Sinking  mid  Greta's  thickets  ^rcc;t. 
The  joumeyers  seek  another  ssene." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  P. 

•  MS. — "  Yielding  their  rugged  base  beside 

A  \  ^'"^y      I  path  by  Greta's  tide." 

(  niggard  ) 

MS. — "That  f.ings  the  foam  from  curb  and  bit 


c  tawny  ■, 

)<  whiten  >  i 

( spongy  / 


Chafing  her  waves  to<  whiten  >  wrath, 

spongy 

O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  path, 
Till  down  her  boiling  eddies  ride,"  &o. 
*  MS. — "  The  frequent  ioy  swathed  their  breast, 

And  wreathed  its  tendrils  round  their  crest 
Or  from  their  summit  bade  them  fall. 
And  tremble  o'er  the  Greta's  brawl." 


•  MS  — "  And  so  the  ivy's  banners  < 


)  green, 
gleam. 


Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breast,' 
And  wreathed  its  garland  roimd  their  crest, 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold. 
When  reveU'd  loud  the  feudal  rout. 
And  the  arch'd  halls  return'd  their  shout , 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar. 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam," 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawlmg  stream, 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede, 

But  leave  between  no  simny  mead. 

No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 

Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand  ;' 

Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat. 

As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat, 

Wliere  hermit,  wandering  from  his  cell, 

His  rosary  might  love  to  tell. 

But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 

A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew,' 

With  whose  sad  tuits  were  mingled  seen 

The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 

Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast, 

The  earth  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast ; 

For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 

The  verdant  hue  that  fairiee  love ; 

Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  floT^i^r, 

Arose  within  its  baleful  bower : 

The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 

Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves. 

That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 

Bestrew'd  the  ground  with  every  blast. 

Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill. 

In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still,' 

Save  that  <«  Greta's  farther  side 

Some  straggling  beams  through  copsewood 

glide ; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 


Waved  wildly  trembling  o'er  the  scene, 
Waved  wild  above  the  clamorous  stream. 


'  MS. 


-"  a  torrent's  strand  ; 


Where  in  the  warm  and  dry  retreat. 
May  fancy  form  some  hermit's  seat.' 

8  MS. — "  A  darksome  grove  of  funeral  yew. 
Where  trees  a  baleful  shadow  cast. 
The  ground  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast. 
Mingled  with  whose  sad  tints  were  seen 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green." 

»  MS. — "  In  this  dark  grove  'twas  twilight  still. 
Save  that  upon  the  rocks  ojiposed 
Some  straggling  beams  of  morn  reposed  ; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 
That  bleak  and  dark  funereal  shade 
With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 
Which,  struggling  through  the  greenwood  tptST 
Upon  the  rock's  wild  summit  lay.' 
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That  dingle's  deep  and  funeral  shade, 
With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 
\S1iich,  glimmering  through  the  ivy  spray. 
On  the  opposing  sununit  lay. 

X. 

The  lated  peasant  shunu'd  the  dell ; 

For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 

Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight, 

Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night. 

When  Chi'istmas  logs  blaze  high  and  'wide, 

Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 

While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 

Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near. 

Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 

And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 

The  thrilling  mterest  rises  higher,' 

The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher. 

And  shuddermg  glance  is  cast  behind. 

As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 

BeUeve,  that  fittmg  scene  was  hiid 

For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade  1 

For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side, 

By  that  dim  Ught  fierce  Bertram  stride, 

In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 

If  touch'd  by  Superstition's  power. 

Might  well  have  deem'd  that  HeU  had  given 

A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  Heaven, 

"While  "WUfrid's  form  had  seem'd  to  ghde 

Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XI 

Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone  ' 

Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 

For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 

Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind : 

Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 

'Gainst  faith  and  love,  and  pity  Vj:irr'd, 

Have  quaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 

Beneath  its  universal  sway. 

Bertram  had  Hsted  many  a  tale 

Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale. 

That  in  his  secret  soul  retain'd 

The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd : 

'  MS. — "  The  interest  rises  hi^h  and  higher." 

2  The  MS.  has  not  the  two  following  couplets. 

3  "  Also  I  shall  shew  very  briefly  what  force  conjurers  and 
•  itches  have  in  constraining  the  elements  enchanted  by  them 
»r  others,  that  they  may  exceed  or  f^  short  of  their  natural 
►rder  :  premising  this,  that  the  extream  land  of  North  Finland 
Irid  Lapland  was  so  taught  witchcraft  formtrly  in  heathenish 
limes,  as  if  they  had  learned  this  cursed  art  from  Zoroastres  the 
Persian  ;  though  other  inhabitants  by  the  sea-coasts  are  reported 
to  be  bewitched  with  the  same  madness  ;  for  ihey  exercise  this 
ievilish  art,  of  all  the  arts  of  the  world,  to  admiration  ;  and  in 

his,  01  other  such  like  mischief,  they  commonly  agree.  The 
Finlanders  were  wont  formerly,  amongst  their  other  errors  of 
jentilisme,  to  sell  winds  to  merchants  that  were  stopt  on  their 
loasls  by  contrary  weather ;  and  when  they  had  their  price, 

ibey  knit  three  magical  knots,  not  like  to  the  laws  of  Cassius, 


Nor  less  his  wild  adveiiturous  youth 
Beheved  iq«^very  legend's  truth  ; 
Leam'd  wlien,  beneath  the  tropic  gale, 
Full  sweU'd  the  vessel's  steady  sail, 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Pour'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  night, 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  spell  :* 
"What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shor*. 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar, 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite. 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Elmo's  hght ;' 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  hke  a  metefif  through  the  storm  ; 
"When  the  dark  scud  comes  drivmg  hard, 
And  lower'd  is  every  topsail-yard, 
And  canvas,  wove  in  earthly  looms. 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes ' 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky. 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high, 
ridl  spread  and  crowded  every  sail. 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale  ' 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbmger  of  wi-eck  and  woo' 

XII. 

Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone, 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key,' 
"Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appall'd  the  hstening  Bucanier, 
"Whose  Ught-arm'd  shallop  anchor'd  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain. 
Ring  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane  ; 
The  fierce  adventurer's  heart  they  ^care, 
"Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer. 
Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 
To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 
A  legend  for  another  bay. 

bound  up  with  a  thong,  and  they  gave  them  nnto  .be  met 
chants  ;  observing  that  rule,  that  when  they  unloosed  the  firw. 
they  should  have  a  good  gale  of  wind  ;  when  the  seTond.  ! 
stronger  wind  ;  but  when  they  nntied  the  third,  they  shone 
have  such  cruel  tempests,  that  they  should  not  be  able  ',e  x)oi 
out  of  the  forecastle  to  avoid  the  rocks,  nor  move  &  'bot  to  ju  I 
down  the  sails,  nor  stand  at  H  e  helm  to  govern  the  shio :  ani^ 
they  made  an  unhappy  trial  o'  the  truth  of  it  who  denied  thai 
there  was  any  such  power  in  those  knots." — Olaus  Maonos'o 
History  of  Hit  Oot/is,  Swedes,  and  Vandals.  Lond.  1658,  fol 
p.  47.— [See  Note  to  The  Pirate,  "  Sale  of  Winds,"  »'ae« 
ley  JSTovels,  vol.  xxiv,  p,  1.%.] 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  CI. 

s  Ibid.  Note  R. 

»  Ibid.  Note  S.  '  Ibid.  Xote  T. 
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You  mark  him  by  the  crashii\g  bough. 

Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 

And  by  liis  corselet's  sullen  clank, 

Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wud, 

And  by  the  stones  spurn'd  from  the  bank. 

With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 

And  by  the  hawk  scared  from  her  nesi 

Rush'd  a  dark  feeUug  of  liis  crimes  ; 

And  ravens  croaldng  o'er  their  guest, 

Such  to  his  troubled  soul  their  form. 

Who  deem  lus  forfeit  limbs  ahaU  pay 

As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm 

The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay 

Ana  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread. 

Ao  chriels  ar.a  ^i^x^cs  of  the  dead, — 

XV. 

That  pang,  whose  transitory  force' 

See,  he  emerges ! — desperate  now' 

Hover'd  'twixt  horror  and  remorse ; 

All  farther  course — Yon  beetling  br^w. 

That  pang,  pef  chance,  liis  bosom  press'd. 

In  craggy  nakedness  sublime. 

As  Wilfrid  sudden  he  address'd : — 

Wliat  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  ? 

-  Wilfi-id,  this  glen  is  never  trode 

It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasp, 

Dntil  the  sun  rides  high  abroad; 

Presents  no  angle  to  his  grasp : 

Yet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 

Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon. 

A  Form,  that  seem'd  to  dog  our  way ; 

Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stone. 

Twice  from  my  glance  it  seem'd  to  flee, 

Balanced  on  sucli  precarious  prop,' 

And  shroud  itself  by  clifi'  or  tree. 

He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  top. 

How  thiiik'st  thou  ? — Is  our  path  waylaid  ? 

Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makes, 

Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray'd  ? 

By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shakes  , 

If  so" Ere,  starting  from  his  dream, 

Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends, 

That  turn'd  ujjon  a  gentler  theme. 

It  swavs,  ...  it  loosens,  ...  it  descends  1 

Wilfrid  had  roused  him  to  reply, 

And  dowuwai-d  holds  its  headlong  way. 

Bertram  sprung  forward,  shouting  high. 

Crashing  o'er  rock  and  copsewood  spray. 

"  Wliate'er  thou  art,  thou  now  shalt  stand  !" — 

Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  deU  1 — 

And  forth  lie  darted,  sword  in  himd. 

Fell  it  alone  ? — alone  it  fell. 

Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate, 

XIV. 

Tlie  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 

As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath,' 

He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands. 

He  shot  liim  down  the  somiding  path ; 

And  on  the  top  unliarm'd  he  stands ! — ^ 

Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out. 

To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shout.' 

XVI 

Seems  that  the  object  of  liis  race 

Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued ; 

Hath  scaled  the  cliffs ;  his  frantic  chase 

At  intervals  where,  roughly  hew'd, 

Sidelong  he  tm-ns,  and  now  'tis  bent 

Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 

Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement ; 

Render'd  the  chffs  accessible. 

Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend, 

By  cncuit  slow  he  thus  attain'd 

Foot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  must  lend 

Tlie  heiglit  that  Risingham-had  gain' J, 

Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay. 

And  when  lie  issued  from  the  wood, 

Views  from  beneath  his  dreadful  way : 

Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood." 

Now  to  the  oak's  warp'd  roots  he  clings 

'Twas  a  fair  scene  !  the  smibeam  lay 

Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings ; 

On  battled  tower  and  portal  gray : 

Now.  like  the  wUd-goat,  must  he  dari 

And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 

An  unsupport.id  leap  in  air  * 

The  Grc-*^a  flow  to  meet  the  Tees; 

Hid  in  the  shr  i}>by  rain-course  now, 

Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed. 

•  MS. — "  Its  fell,  though  transitory  force 

His  progress—heart  and  foot  must  fail 

Hovers,  'twixt  pity  .-ind  remorse." 

Yon  upmost  crag's  bare  peak  to  scale." 

I  MS  — "  Ae  bursts  the  levin-bolt  \  '°  '  wrath.' 

•  MS. — "  Perch'd  like  an  eagle  on  its  top. 

'  iu« 

Balanced  on  its  nncertain  prop. 

»  MS.      *  To  his^erce  step  and  sat  age  shoot, 

Just  IIS  the  perilous  stretch  he  makes, 

By  heaven,  his  tottering  footstool  shakes." 

Seems  that  the  object  of  his  \  "^'^ 

1  chase 

'  Opposite  to  this   line,   the  MS.   has   this   note,   m'^mt   iX 

Had  scaled  the  cliffs  ;  his  desperate  chase." 

amuse  Mr.  Ballantyne  : — "  If  my  readers  will  not  allov  iJiat  I 

'  MS  — "  A  desperate  leap  through  empty  air; 

have  climbed   Parnassus,  they  must  grant  that  I   have  tameti 

Hin  in  the  copse-clad  rain-coarse  row." 

the  KittteM'ine  Steps."— See  note  to  Redgauntlet.— fTarer/*! 

»  MS   -"  See,  he  emerges  ! — desperate  now  ' 

M'ovels,  vol.  XXXV.  p.  6. 

Toward  the  naked  beetling  brow, 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  U. 
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She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red, 
And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
Roll'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow, 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed,' 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred ; 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gay, 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 

XVII. 
Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roimdelay ; 
That  summer  morn  shone  bUthe  and  gay  ; 
But  morning  beam^  and  wild-bird's  call, 
Awaked  not  Morthiim's  sUent  haU.' 
i^o  porter,  by  the  low-brow"d  gate, 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew  ; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew ; 
The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard, 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared : 
In  the  void  offices  around, 
Rimg  not  a  hoo^  nor  bay'd  a  hoimd ; 
Nor  eager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh, 
Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay ; 
Untrimm'd,  undress'd,  neglected  now. 
Was  alley'd  walk  and  orchard  bough : 
All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care,' 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight. 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite. 
As  if  a  canopy  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 
for  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
Above  a  massive  monument, 
^ar^  ed  o  er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise, 
Witii  many  a  scutcheon  and  device : 
There,  spent  \Tith  ton  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
Bertram  stood  poiide>JQg  by  '.he  tomb. 

xvi:x. 

"  It  vaiush'd,  like  a  flitting  g^oal ' 
Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said,  "  'tvas  '.ist — 
Tills  tomb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  Ue&  st</roc 
Of  Mortham's  Indian  wealth  the  ncaiJj 
'Tis  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid  ;* 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stern  behfcst, 

yg  — "  Ab  some  fair  maid  in  cloister  bred, 
Is  itinsliiag  to  her  bridal  led." 

»  'Tne  beautiful  prospect  commanded  by  that  «m->enk», 
twen  under  the  chec  *  J  light  of  a  summer's  morninj;,  i'  fit>>ly 
lontrasted  with  tlie  ilence  and  solitude  of  the  place." — Otti- 
"li  Review. 

9  MS. — '   AM  8)Oke  the  master  absent  far. 

All  sj^oker^"''"'^ ''"'';  civil  war. 
I  the  woes  of  S 

Close  by  the  gate,  an  arch  combined. 

Two  haughty  elms  their  branches  twinei?.' 


I 


That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude. 
Whene'er  he  sought  tliis  soUtude. — 
An  ancient  mariner  I  knew, 
What  time  1  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew. 
Who  oft,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Forbisher,  and  Drake  ; 
Adventurous  hearts !  who  barter'd,  bold, 
Their  EngUsh  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say. 
Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey ; 
But  seek  some  charnel,  when,  at  fuU. 
The  moon  gdds  skeleton  and  skull : 
There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap ; 
And  h'd.the  dead  your  treasure  keep;' 
Sure  stewards  they,  li  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 
Lacks  there  such  charnel  ? — kiU  -a  slave,' 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post. — 
Such  was  the  tale.     Its  truth,  I  ween. 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen." 

XIX. 

Wilfrid,  who  scorn' d  the  legend  wild, 

In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled. 

Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 

In  such  fond  tale  behef  should  hold ;' 

But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 

The  apparition's  form  and  show. — 

Tlie  power  within  the  guilty  breast. 

Oft  vanquish'd,  never  quite  suppress'd. 

That  imsubdued  and  lurking  Ues 

To  take  the  felon  by  surprise. 

And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 

In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — ^ 

That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke , 

Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke ; 

"  'Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to  head  t 

His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red. 

His  shape,  his  mien — 'twas  Mortham,  right 

As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight." 

"  Thou  slay  him  ? — thou  ?" — With  conscious  start 

He  heard,  then  mann'd  his  haughty  hearir- 

"  I  slew  him  ? — I ! — I  had  forgot 

rhou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  of  the  plot. 

But  it  la  spoken — nor  will  I 

*  MS. — "  Here  lies  the  partner  of  his  bed  ; 

But  weightier  reasons  shonld  appear 
For  all  his  moonlight  wanderings  hero. 
And  for  the  sharp  rebuke  they  »ot, 
That  pried  around  his  favorite  spot." 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 

s  MS. — "  Lacks  there  such  chamel-vault  t — a  sls^M 
Or  prisoner,  slaughter  on  the  grave." 

»  MS.—"  Should  faith  in  such  a  fable  hold  " 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  W 
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Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 

"  Go,  and  repent " — ^he  said,  "  while  tune 

I  slew  him ;  1 1  for  thankless  pride ; 

Is  given  thee ;  ad  I  not  cjime  to  crime," 

'Twas  hy  this  hand  that  Mortham  died  1" 

XXII. 

XX, 

Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart, 

As  on  a  vision  Bertram  gazed  ! 

Averse  to  every  active  part, 

'Twas  Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  h%h,' 

B^t  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 

His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye. 

From  danger  shrunk,  and  turn'd  from  toil 

His  look  and  accent  of  command, 

Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 

The  martial  gesture  of  his  band, 

Nm-sed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire, 

His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall, 

Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong. 

His  war-bleach'd  locks — 'twas  Mortham  all 

His  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  wax'd  stro'ig. 

Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career* 

Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain. 

A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear ; 

Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain ; 

His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 

But,  wiien  that  spark  blazed  forth  to  flame,' 

The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 

He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 

But  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 

And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood ; 

His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood. — 

And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood, 

What  spectre  can  the  charnel  send, 

On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand, 

So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend  ? 

Placed  firm  liis  foot,  an  I  drew  his  brand. 

Then,  too,  the  habit  of  conmiand. 

"Should   every   fiend,   to   whom  thou'rt 

Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band, 

sold. 

When  Risingham,  for  many  a  day. 

Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 

Had  march'd  and  fought  beneath  his  sway, 

Arouse  there,  ho !  take  f  pear  and  sword ! 

Tamed  him — and,  with  reverted  face. 

Attach  the  murderer  of  yoiu-  Lord  1" 

Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace  ;' 

Oft  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared, 

XXI. 

And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared  ; 

A  moment,  fix'd  as  by  a  spell, 

But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard, 

Stood  Bertram — It  seem'd  miracle. 

Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappear'd ; — 

That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame, 

Nor  longer  there  the  Warrior  stood, 

Set  grasp  on  warlike  Risingham." 

Retu-ing  eastward  through  the  wood ;'' 

But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke,* 

But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives. 

The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke ! 

"  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives 

To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand. 

To  dash  Iiim  headlong  on  the  sand. 

XXIII. 

Was  but  one  moment's  work, — one  more 

Still  rimg  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear, 

Had  drench'd  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's  gore : 

Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear ; 

But,  in  the  instant  it  arose. 

When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread, 

To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes. 

And,  with  his  father  at  their  head. 

A  warlike  form,  that  mark'd  tlie  scene. 

Of  horsemen  arm'd  a  gallant  power 

Presents  liis  rapier  sheathed  between. 

Rein'd  up  their  steeds  before  the  tower. 

Parries  the  fast-descending  blow. 

"  Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son  ?"  he  said 

And  steps  'twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe ; 

Where's  Bertram  ? — Wliy  that  naked  blade  ?' 

Nor  then  unscabbarded  his  brand. 

Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied 

But,  sternly  pointmg  with  his  hand. 

(For  Mortham's  charge  his  honor  tied), 

With  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  fight. 

"  Bertram  is  gone — the  villain's  word 

And  motion'd  Bertram  from  his  sight. 

Avouch'd  liim  murderer  of  his  lord  ' 

>  MS.  -'"  Rut,  when  blazed  forth  that  noble  flame." 

<  MS. — "  'Twas  Mortham's  spare  and  sinewy  frass*         ^ 

2  "  T/ie  sudden  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  Wilfrid  by 

His  falcon  eye,  his  glance  of  flame  " 

IS  avoual.-is  one  of  the  happiest  touches  of  moral   poetry. 

»  MS. — "  A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  ot  tear, 

The  eflfect  which    the    unexpected   burst  of   indignation    and 

Dizzied  his  brain  in  wild  career ; 

^alor  {.ruduces  on  Bertram,  is  as  finely  imagined." — Critical 

Doubling,  and  not  receiving  quite, 

fieinew. — "  This  most  animating  scene  is  a  worthy  companion 

Tlie  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 

0  the  rencounter  of   Fitz-James-  and   Roderick  Dhu,  in  the 

Still  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 

•adyofthe  Lake."— .\Io7tt/i/i/  RevieiD. 

His  living  lord,  in  flesh  and  blood." 

*  ****• — "  At  length,  at  slight  and  feeble  stroke, 

6  MS. — "  Slow  he  retriats  with  sullen  pace." 

mi               ...               I  fiend  1 

'  MS. — "  Retiring  through  the  tliickest  wood. 

That  riLzed  tho  akin,  his  \           <  awoke." 

B  MS. — "  Rein'd  ud  their  steeds  by  Mortham  towar 
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Even  now  we  fovight — but,  when  youi  tread 

Announced  you  nigh,  the  felon  fled." 

In  Wyclifl^e's  conscious  eye  appear 

A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear ; 

On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke, 

And  his  lip  quiver'd  as  he  spoke  : — 

XXIV. 

'•  A  murderer  !-  -Philip  Mf>rtham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  1 
Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  true, 
Pursuit  ■w«re  vain — let  him  fly  far — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war." 
A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side. 
Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tried ; 
That  morn,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate. 
And  follow'd  now  in  Wycliffe's  train. 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck. 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply ; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 
(His  the  old  faith) — then  burst  restraint. 

XXV. 

"Yes !  I  beheld  his  bloody  fall,' 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword. 
Presumptuous  hope  1  with  Mortham's  lord 
And  shall  the  murderer  'scape  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true  J* 
Escape,  wliile  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace  ? 
No !  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry,' 
False  Risingham  shall  yield  or  die. — 
Ring  out  the  castle  'larum  bell ! 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell ! 
Meantime  disperse — ride,  gallants,  ride  1 
Besot  the  wood  on  every  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be, 
Tliat  honors  Mortham's  memory, 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  1 


MS  — "  Yes  !  I  beheld  him  foully  slain, 
hj  that  base  traitor  of  his  train." 

*  MS.  — "  A  knight,  so  generous,  brave  and  true." 

*  MS "  that  dew  shall  drain. 

False  Risingham  shall  be  kill'd  or  ta'en." 

*  Mb.  -To  the  Printer. — "On  the  disputed  line,  it  may 
«and  thus, — 

'  Whoever  finds  him,  strike  him  dead  ;' 
Or.- 

'  Who  first  shall  find  him,  strike  him  dead.' 

But  1  think  the  addition  of  felon,  or  any  such  word,  will  im- 

oair  tha  stn>nf  th  of  the  pasiage.     Oswald  is  too  anxious  to 
40 


Else  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  yoiu-  name  1" 

XXVL 
Instant  to  earth  young  Redmond  spnmg , 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  WycUtfe's  baud, 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  his  spiu-s  from  buskins  drew, 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw, 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed. 
The  green-wood  gain'd,  the  footsteps  'ruc«d, 
Shouted  like  hxmtsman  to  his  hounds, 
"  To  cover,  hark  1" — and  in  he  bounds 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry 
"  Suspicion  I  yes — pursue  him — fly- 
But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life, 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead  1* 
Five  himdred  nobles  for  his  head  !" 

XXVII. 

The  horsemen  gallop' d,  to  make  good 

Each  path  that  issued  from  the  wood. 

Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 

Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout  • 

With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ir«, 

And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire.' 

And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 

Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir  ? 

He,  bound  by  honor,  law,  and  faith. 

Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death  ? — 

Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree. 

With  drooping  head  and  slacken'd  knet., 

And  clenched  teeth,  and  close-clasp'd  liantU. 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands ! 

His  downcast  eye  on  eai'th  is  bent, 

His  soul  to  every  soimd  is  lent : 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air, 

May  ring  discovery  and  despair.' 

XXVIIL 
What  Vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  mornmg  sun  on  Mortham's  glade  1 
Ail  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride, 


use  epithets,  and  is  hallooing  after  the  men,  by  this  tin«  e> 
teriiig  the  wood.     The   simpler  the  hne  the   belter.     In   m/ 
humble  opinion,  shoot  him  dead,  was  much  bstter  than  .^n) 
other.     It  implies.  Do  not  even  approach  him  ;  kill  him.  at 
distance.     I  leave  it,   however,  to  you,  only  saying,  that 
never  shun  common  words  when  they  are  to  the  purpose.     A« 
to  your  criticisms,  I  cannot  but  attend  to  then,  because  mej 
touch  passages  with  which  I  am  myself  diseonvented. — W.  S  ' 
'  MS. — "  Jealous  of  Redmond's  noble  fire." 
'  "  Opposed  to  this  animated  picture  of  ardent  courage  and 
ingenuous  youth,  that  of  a  guilty  conscience,  which  imme- 
diately follows,  is  indescribably   "Vrrible.    Ind    :'alc»luted   U 
achieve  the  highest  and  noblest  puraose?  o'   iramatic  fijtion 
— Critital  Review. 
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Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide, 

Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim, 

[inperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 

What  'vail'd  it,  that  the  fail-  domain, 

its  battled  mansion,  liill,  and  plain, 

On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone, 

Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own?' 

Tlie  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour. 

Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower,'' 

Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 

Have  open'd  Mortham's  bloody  tomb ! 

Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 

To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 

Mm-mur'd  among  the  rustics  round, 

Who  gather'd  at  the  'larum  sound ; 

He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away. 

E'en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray, 

Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood. 

For  one  sharp  death-shot  from  the  wood ! 

XXIX. 

At  length,  o'erpast  that  dreadful  space. 
Back  straggling  came  the  scatter'd  chase ; 
Jaded  and  weary,  horse  and  man, 
Retm-n'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 
Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say, 
AU  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way, 
Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignal  wood,' 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued. — 
0,  fatal  doom  of  hiunan  race  ! 
What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase  1 
Remorse  from  Oswald's  brow  is  gone. 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  throne  ;* 
The  pang  of  instant  terror  by. 
They  dictate  us  their  slave's  reply  :— 

XXX. 

"  Ay — let  him  range  like  hasty  hound  1 
And  if  the  grim  wolf's  lair  be  found, 
Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 
With  Redmond,  or  with  Rismgham. — 
Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy ! 
Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 
To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 
To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 
Thy  ditties  wUl  she  freely  praise. 
And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase 
[n  a  rough  path  will  oft  conmiand — 
Accept  at  least — thy  friendly  hand  ; 
His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  pray'd, 

1  "  The  contrast  of  the  beaatiful  morning,  and  the  prospect 
i<  the  rich  domuin  of  A'ortham,  which  Oswald  was  come  to 
leize,  with  the  dark  remorse  and  misery  of  his  mind,  is  powei^ 
fully  represented:  (JVon  domua  el  fundus  t"  &c.  &c.) — 
Monthly  Review. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 

•  "  Though  Redmond  still,  as  unsubdued." 
'  The  MS.  adds  :— 

"  Of  Mortham's  treasure  now  he  dreanu 


Unwilling  takes  hia  proffer'd  aid, 

While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 

In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks. 

Whene'er  he  sings,  will  she  glide  nigh, 

And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye ; 

Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 

The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 

These  are  strong  signs ! — yet  wherefore  eigh, 

And  wipe,  effeminate,  thine  eye  ? 

Thine  shall  slie  be,  if  thou  attend 

The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend. 

XXXI. 

"  Scarce  wert  thou  gone,  when  peep  of  light' 

Brought  genuine  news  of  Marston's  fight. 

Brave  Cromwell  tm'n'd  the  doubtful  tide, 

And  conquest  bless'd  the  rightful  side ; 

Three  thousand  cavaliers  lie  dead, 

Rupert  and  that  bold  Marquis  fled  ; 

Nobles  and  knights,  so  proud  of  late, 

Must  iine  for  freedom  and  estate. 

Of  these,  conmiitted  to  my  charge, 

Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  large ; 

Redmond,  liis  page,  arrived  to  say 

He  reaches  Barnard's  towe.s  to-day. 

Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be, 

Unless  that  jnaid  compound  witli  thee  !* 

Go  to  her  now — be  bold  of  cheer. 

While  her  soul  floats  'twixt  hope  and  feaj 

It  is  the  very  change  of  tide, 

When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried — 

Pride,  prejudice,  and  modesty. 

Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea ;'' 

And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  his  oar, 

May  hghtly  row  his  bark  to  shore." 


Holtfb^. 


CANTO    THIRD. 


I. 

The  hiuic^g  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth  ;' 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind. 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assign'd. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  \>  ing, 

Now  nurees  more  ambitions  sciiemes. 
»  MS. — "  This  Redmond  brought,  at  peep  of  lighl 

The  news  of  Marston's  liappy  fight." 
'  See  Api>endix,  Note  Y. 
'  MS. — "  In  the  warm  ebb  are  svvejit  lo  sea." 

"  MS. — "  The  '  tril)cs  of  earth  and  air, 

meaner  ' 

In  the  wild  chase  tlifir  kindred  spare.* 

The  secoi.d  couplet  in  .ijju.aied. 
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Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring ; 
Tl'e  slow-houiid  wakes  the  fox's  lair; 
The  greyhoimd  presses  on  the  haxe ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb ; 
The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam : 
Etci;  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear, 
Theii  likeness  ena  their  lineage  spare^ 
Man.  only  mars  lund  Nature's  plan, 
Ano  tm^ns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man ; 
Plying  war's  desultory  trade. 
Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade,' 
Since  Nimrod,  Gush's  mighty  son, 
At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. 

II. 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey, 

Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way, 

And  knows  in  distant  forest  far 

Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war ; 

He,  when  each  double  and  disgtuse 

To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries. 

Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide, 

Where  swampy  streams  through  rushes  glide,' 

Now  covering  with  the  wither'd  leaves 

The  foot-prints  that  the  dew  receives:* 

He,  skdl'd  in  every  silvan  guile, 

Knows  not,  nor  tries,  such  various  wUe, 

As  Risinghara,  when  on  the  wind 

Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 

In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard 

Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared, 

When  Rooken-edge,  and  Redswair  liigh. 

To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound's  cry,* 

Amiouncing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear, 

And  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear ; 

And  well  his  venturous  life  hai]  proved 

The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 

III. 
Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar, 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war ; 
Tlie  sharpen'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye. 
The  quick  resolve  m  danger  nigh  ; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
Outstripp'J  the  Charib's  rapid  race  ; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb. 
To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air. 
Nor  less  confirm'd  to  undersjo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  and  famine's  throe 

1  MS. — •  invasion,  flight,  and  ambuscade." 

•  MS. — "  Where  the  slow  waves  through  rushes  glide." 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  Z, 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  A. 

MS. —    Where  traces  in  the  dew  remain." 
MS. — "  \nd  oft  his  soul  within  hira  rose, 
Prompting  to  rusli  upon  bis  foes. 


These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save, 
Li  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave. 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shore, 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  roar. 
When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Track'd  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta  s  side.  '- 

IV. 
'Twas  then,  in  hou  r  of  utmost  need, 
He  proved  his  con  rage,  art,  and  speed. 
Now  slow  he  stalk'd  with  stealthy  pace. 
Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race. 
Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train. 
To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retaua  .-* 
Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high. 
To  baflle  the  pursuer's  eye  ; 
Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawling  scui  d 
Tlie  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown' d. 
But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears. 
There  trample  steeds,  and  glimmer  speara 
If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew, 
He  heard  tlie  rangers'  loud  halloo. 
Beating  each  cover  while  they  came, 
As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 
'Twas  then — like  tiger  close  beset' 
At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 
'Counter'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 
By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flare, 
Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound. 
To  burst  on  hmiter,  horse,  anil  hound,-   ' 
'Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose, 
Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes : 
But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow'd 
By  brandish'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd, 
Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 
Bertram  suspends  liis  purpose  stern. 
And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fj^rn. 
Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye.' 

V. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase : 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound 
Climb  every  height  to  look  around. 
Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword, 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 
'Twas  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye  ; 
'Twas  Redmond — by  the  locks  tiiat  fly 

And  ott,  like  tiger  toil-beset, 

That  in  each  paas  finds  foe  and  net,"  ka 
'  In  the  MS.  the  stanza  concludes  thus  : 

"  Suspending  yet  his  purpose  stem,  * 

He  couch'd  liim  in  the  brake  and  feri  I 

Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 

The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  e»e  * 
^  See  Appendix   Note  2  B. 
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DLsorder'd  from  his  glowinnj  cheek  ; 

Thus,  circled  m  his  coil,  the  snake. 

Mien,  face,  and  fjrin,  young  Redmond  speak. 

When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake, 

A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 

Watches  with  red  and  glistening  eye, 

Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along  ; 

Prepared,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh. 

The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien, 

With  forked  tongue  and  venom'cl  fang 

Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen ; 

Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang ; 

A  face  more  fair  you  weU.  might  find,' 

But  if  the  intruders  turn  aside, 

For  Reamond's  laiew  the  sun  and  wind, 

Away  his  coils  unfolded  ghde. 

Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 

And  tlirough  tlie  deep  savannah  wii-d. 

The  ?}iai-m  of  regularity  ; 

Some  undisturb'd  retreat  to  find. 

But  every  feature  had  the  power 

To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 

VII. 

"Whether  gay  wit,  and  humor  sly. 

But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew, 

Danced  laughing  in  his  hght-blue  eye  • 

And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew, 

Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire. 

And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind. 

A  nd  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire ; 

Oft  mutter'd  in  his  savage  mind — 

Or  soft  and  sadden'd  glances  show 

"  Redmond  O'Neale  !  were  thou  and  I 

Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe  ; 

Alone  this  day's  event  to  try, 

Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mmd. 

With  not  a  second  liere  to  see, 

When  various  feelmgs  are  combined, 

But  the  gray  chff  and  oaken  tree, — 

VV  hen  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near. 

That  voice  of  thine,  that  shouts  so  loud, 

And  hope's  bright  wmgs  are  check'd  by  fear; 

Should  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  proud  I 

And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down. 

No !  nor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 

And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown ; 

Again  in  maiden's  sunmier  bower." 

In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve 

Eluded,  now  behind  him  die, 

Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love  ; 

Faint  and  more  faint,  each  hostile  cry ; 

With  every  change  his  features  play'd, 

He  standft  inScargill  wood  alone. 

As  aspens  show  the  light  and  shade.* 

Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 

Than  the  hoArse  cushat's  plaintive  cry, 

VI. 

Or  Greta's  t-oand  that  murmurs  by; 

Well  Risingham  yomig  Redmond  knew ; 

And  on  the  Ja!e,  so  lone  and  wild, 

And  much  he  marvell'il  that  the  crew, 

The  sununei  bun  m  quiet  smiled. 

Roused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead, 

Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led; 

VIII. 

For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe, 

He  hsten'd  long  with  anxious  heart, 

That  wails  a  generous  foeman  low, 

Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start,* 

Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong, 

And,  while  his  streich'd  attention  glows, 

That  wreaks  a  generous  foeman's  wrong. 

Refused  liis  weary  frame  repose. 

But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pause ; 

'Twas  silence  all — he  laid  him  down, 

Redmond  is  first,  whate'er  the  cause  :* 

Where  purple  berth  profusely  strowu, 

And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 

And  tliroatwort,  with  its  aziu-e  bell,* 

Where  Bertram  couch'd  like  hunted  deer, 

And  moss  and  thyme  his  cusliion  swelL 

The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace 

There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 

Rustled  against  the  ruffian's  face. 

The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide  ; 

Who,  desperate,  twice  prepared  to  start, 

Beneath,  her  banks  qow  eddying  dun, 

And  phmge  liis  dagger  in  his  heart  I 

Now  Ijrightly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 

But  Redmond  turn'd  a  different  way, 

As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone. 

And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway, 

In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone, 

And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen. 

Matching  in  hue  the  favorite  gem 

Deeper  to  plunge  hi  coppice  green. 

Of  Albin's  mountain-diadem. 

1  Th38e  six  conplets  were  often  quoted  by  the  late  Loni 

3  MS  — "  The  chase  he  heads,   vhate'er  theciMiBe." 

R  nnedfler  as  giving,  in  his  opinion,  an  excellent  |>ortrait  of 

4  M8. "  and  limba  to  start, 

the  anther  himself. — Ed. 

And,  while  his  stref^h'd  attention  glows, 

a  In  the  MS.  this  image  comes  after  the  line  "  to  aid  the  ex- 

Scarce  felt  his  wea/y  frame  re[)cse." 

MessioD  of  the  hour,"  and  the  conplet  stands  : 

'■  The  Campanula  Latifolia,  grand  thrcatw'rt,  cT  Csntm 

bory  bells,  grows  in  profusion  npon  th»»  bviut'Tul  l>«nks  •'  tht 

"  And  like  a  flexile  aspen  play'd 

river  Greta,  where  it  divides  the  manors  of  Brigaall  and  Soap 

Alternately  in  light  and  shade." 

jill,  aboat  three  miles  above  Greta  Brii'jie. 
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Thpn  tired  to  watch  the  current's  play, 

He  turn'd  his  weary  eyes  away, 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  show'd 

Its  huge,  square  cliffs  through  shaggy  WDod  ■ 

}ne,  prominent  above  the  rest, 
Rear'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  gray  breast ; 

*lround  its  broken  summit  grew 
The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew ; 
A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 
Its  waste  and  weather-be-Uen  side. 
And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay, 
By  time  or  thunder  rent  away. 
Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn. 
Were  mantled  now  by  vertlant  thorn. 
Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty, 
'That  fill'd  stem  Bertram's  gazing  eye.* 

IX. 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined, 
Revolving,  in  his  stormy  mind, 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt, 
His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spUt ; 
A  crime,  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead 
Then,  pondering  on  liis  hfe  betray'd' 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade, 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold, 
So  seem'd  it,  Mortham's  promised  gold, 
A  deep  and  full  revenge  he  vow'd 
On  Redmond,  forward,  fierce,  and  proud ; 
Revenge  on  Wilfrid — on  his  sire 
Redoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire  ! — 
If  in  such  mood  (as  legends  say. 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day), 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour. 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge  I'' 
But  though  liis  vows,  with  such  a  fii-e 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made," 
As  well  might  reach  liell's  lowest  shade, 
No  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrown' d. 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  ground ; — 
The  demon  knew  his  vassal's  heart. 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art.* 


'MS.- 


-"  show'd, 


With  many  a  rocky  fragment  rode. 
Its  old  gray  cliffs  and  shaggy  wood." 

The  MS.  adds  : 

Yet  as  he  gazed,  he  fail'd  to  find 
According  image  touch  his  mind." 
I  MS.—"  Then  thought  he  on  his  life  betray'd." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  C. 

•  MS. — "  For  deep  and  dark  revenge  were  made. 

As  well  might  wake  hell's  lowest  shade." 

•  "Bertram   u  now  alone:    the    landscape  aroond  is  truly 
pand   partial]  r  illaminat.?d  by  the  ion  ;  and  we  are  reminded 


Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  theme, 

Came  Mortham's  form — Was  it  a  dream  f 

Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true, 

That  very  Mortham  whom  he  slew  t 

Or  had  in  Uving  flesh  appear'd 

The  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'd  ? — 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent. 

His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliif  were  bent, 

'Counter'd  at  once  a  dazzling  glance, 

Like  sunbeam  flash'd  from  sword  or  lance 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight, 

But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight ;' 

He  heard  the  cushat's  murmur  hoar«e, 

He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course ; 

The  sohtary  woodlands  lay. 

As  slumbering  in  the  summei  ray. 

He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around. 

Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

'Twas  but,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam. 

Glanced  sudden  from  the  sparkling  stream , 

Then  plimged  him  from  his  gloomy  train 

Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again. 

Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 

"  Bertram !  well  met  on  Greta  Rid«» " 

XL 

Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand, 

As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand  ; 

Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 

To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood ; 

"  Guy  Denzil ! — is  it  thou  ?"  he  said ; 

"  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade  ! — 

Stand  back  a  space  ! — thy  purpose  show. 

Whether  thou  comest  as  friend  or  foe. 

Report  hath  said,  that  DenzU's  name 

From  Rokeby's  band  was  razed  with  shainn  "- 

"A  sh^me  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 

Wlio  told  liis  knight,  in  peevish  zeal. 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 

Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs.' 

I  reck  not.     In  a  war  to  strive. 

Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  <  in  thrive. 

Suits  iU  my  mood ;  and  better  game 

Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  snme 

Unscrupulous,  bold  Ris'ngham,' 

of  the  scene  in  The  Robbers,  in  w(  oo  something  of  a  dsi  k 
contrast  is  exhibited  between  the  beauties  of  exterual  nattM 
and  the  agitations  of  human  passion.  It  is  in  such  piclarai 
that  Mr.  Scott  delights  and  excels." — Mpnthly  keoiev.  Otw 
is  surprised  that  the  reviewer  did  not  quote  MU'j)n  nfim 
than  Schiller : 

"The  fiend 

Saw  nndelighted  all  delight."— Ed 

'  MS. — "  Look'd  round — no  foeman  was  iBoixkt 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  2  D. 

'  MS. — "  UnscrnpnloDs,  gallant  Risinghua.' 
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Who  watch'  1  with  me  in  midnight  dark, 

XIV. 

To  snatch  a  deer  from  Rokeby-paik. 

With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 

How  think'st  thou  ?" — "  Speak  thv  purpose  out ; 

The  flinty  rock  a  murmur'd  din ; 

I  love  not  mystery  or  doubt." — 

But  when  Guy  pull'd  the  wilding  spray 

And  brambles,  fi-om  its  base  away,* 

XII. 

He  saw,  appearing  to  the  air. 

'■  Then  list  — Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 

A  little  entrance,  low  and  square, 

Of  tiusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 

Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  Lxie, 

Giean'd  from  both  factions — Roundheads,  freed 

Dark,  winding  through  the  Hving  stone. 

Fiom  cimt  of  sermon  and  of  creed  ; 

Here  enter'd  Denzil,  Bertram  here  ; 

.    ^d  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  Uke  mine, 

And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear, 

Spurn  at  the  bom's  of  discipline. 

As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold. 

Resounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 

A  warfare  of  our  own  to  bold, 

Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude. 

Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down, 

In  slaty  rock  the  peasant  hew'd ; 

For  cloak  or  surpUce,  mace  or  crown. 

And  Brignall's  woods,  and  Scargill's,  wave 

Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 

E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave,* 

A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. — 

Where,  far  witliin  the  darksome  rift. 

Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said ; 

The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift. 

For  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  waylaid,' 

But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade. 

Thy  head  at  price — so  say  our  spies, 

And  the  deserted  nune  was  made 

Who  range  the  valley  in  disguise. 

The  banquet-hall  and  fortress  too, 

Join  then  with  us : — though  wild  debate 

Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  crew. — 

And  wranghng  rend  om-  infant  state, 

There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept ; 

Each  to  an  equal  loth  to  bow. 

There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 

Will  yield  to  chief  renown'd  as  thou." — 

Guilt-born  Excess,  the  goblet  drain'd 

Still  in  Hs  slumbering  grasp  retain'd  • 

XIIL 

Regret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 

"  Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  passion-stirr'd. 

With  vain  repining  on  the  past ; 

«  I  call'd  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard  1^ 

Among  the  feasters  waited  near 

What  lack  I,  vengeance  to  command. 

Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 

But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band  P 

And  Blasphemy,  to  phrensy  driveu. 

This  Denzil,  vow'd  to  every  evil 

With  his  own  crimes  reproaching  heaven : 

Might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil 

While  Bertram  show'd,  amid  the  crew 

Well,  be  it  so !  each  knave  and  fool 

The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 

Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tool." — 

• 

Aloud,  "  I  take  thy  proffer,  Guy, 

XV. 

But  tell  me  where  thy  conn-ades  lie  ?"— 

Hark  !  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 

"  Not  far  from  hence,"  Guy  Deuzil  said ; 

To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 

"  Descend,  and  cross  the  river's  bed. 

Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp, 

Where  rises  yonder  cliff  so  gray."  — 

That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 

"  Do  thou,"  said  Bertram,  "  lead  the  way." 

By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath  kno-»L 

Then  mutter'd,  "  It  is  best  make  sure ; 

To  single  out  and  mark  her  own  ! 

Guy  Denzil's  faith  was  never  pure." 

Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 

He  follow'd  down  the  steep  descent, 

Less  deeply  stamp'd  her  brand  and  stain 

Then  through  the  Greta's  streams  they  went ; 

See  yon  pale  stripling  1'  when  a  boy, 

And,  when  they  reach'd  the  farther  shore. 

A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy ! 

They  stood  the  lonely  cUff  before. 

Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  walls  reclined. 

MS.—"  Thy  head  at  price,  thy  steps  waylaid." 

acters  of  the  drama,  had  not  one  of  its  subordinate  penona^ 

"  '  but  half-, ish'd 

been  touched  with  a  force  of  imagination,  which  renders  it 

To  see  the  devil,  and  he'j  here  already." — Otwat 

worthy  even  of  prominent  regard  and  attention.     The  poet  haa 

MS. — "  What  lack  1,  my  revenge  to  quench, 

just  presented  us  with  the  picture  oi   a  gang  of  banditti,  oo 

But  such  a  band  of  comrades  stanch  ?" 

which  he  has  bestowed  some  of  the  most  gloomy  coloring  ol 

M?. — "  But  when  Guy  Denzil  puM'd  the  S|)ray, 

his  |)owerful  pencil.     In  the  midst  of  this  horrible  group,  ii 

And  brambles,  from  its  roots  away, 

distinguished   the  exquisitely   natural  and  interesting  portimil 

He  saw,  forth  issuing  to  the  air." 

which  follows : — 

*ee  Appendix,  Note  2  E. 

'  See  yon  pale  stripling  1'  &c." 

'  We  «honld  here  nave  concluded  onr  remarks  on  the  ehv 

Critical  RevUv. 
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^1% 


Au  early  image  fills  his  mind  : 

The  cottage,  once  his  she's,  he  sees, 

Embo^Fer'd  upon  the  banks  of  Tees ; 

He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland  scene, 

And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainford-green. 

A  tear  is  springing — but  the  zest 

Of  some  wiUl  tale,  or  brutal  jest, 

Hath  to  loud  laugliter  atirt-'d  the  rest. 

On  hhn  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 

For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat : 

Fast  flies  his  dream — with  damitless  air, 

As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair, 

He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 

Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd; 

And  soon,  in  merry  wassail,  he,' 

The  life  of  all  their  revelry, 

Peals  his  loud  song  I — The  muse  has  found 

Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 

'Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd, 

Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude. — 

With  desperate  merriment  he  smig, 

The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung : 

Yet  mingled  with  liis  reckless  glee 

Remorse's  bitter  agL>ny. 

XVI. 
Sonfl.' 
O,  Brignall  baiiks  are  wild  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A.  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

V^itis  singing  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

"  0,  BrignaU  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  E<lmund  there, 

Than  reign  our  English  queen." — 

"  If,  Maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me, 
To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 

Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 
lliat  dwell  by  dale  and  down  I 


'  MS  — "  And  soon  the  loi^lest.  wassailer  he, 
And  life  of  all  ll^-ir  revelry." 

'Scott  .di-isiled  Rokfby  in  IHI'2,  for  the  purpose  of  refresh- 
ing his  meioory  ;  and  Mr.  Morritt  says.—"  1  liad,  of  course, 
had  tnany  |irevious  0|iportunities  of  testing  the  almost  con- 
icientioas  fidelity  of  his  local  descriptions  ;  hut  I  could  not 
help  being  singularly  struck  witli  the  lights  which  this  visit 
threw  on  that  characteristic  of  his  compositions  The  morn- 
ing after  he  arrived  he  said,  '  You  have  often  given  me  mate- 
rials for  romance — now  I  want  a  good  robber's  cave  and  an  old 
^Bfch  of  the  right  sort.'  We  rode  out,  and  he  found  what  he 
wantec  in  the  ancient  slate  quarries  of  Brignall  ami  the  mined 
Abbey  ot  Relislon.  t  observed  him  noting  down  even  the 
teonliu  little  wild-llowets  and  tier's  that  dccidentally  grew 


And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  reail  full  well  you  may. 
Then   to   the   greenwood   shalt  thou 
speed, 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  ■«  ith  Edmtmd  there, 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

XVIL 
"  I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn. 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood." — 
"  A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morri 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  Ijanks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  ! 

"  With  burnish'd  brand  and  musketoco 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum." — 
"  I  hst  ntj  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear-; 
But  wlien  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum. 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORUS. 

"  And,  0  !  though  Brignall  banks  be  law, 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay. 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dar\ 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  ! 

XVIII. 
"  Maiden  1  a  nameless  life  I  lead. 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die ; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  hglits  the  mead,* 

Were  better  mate  than  1 1 


round  and  on  the  side  of  a  bold  orag  near  h's  intenc«u  etT«  • 

Guy  Denzil  ;  and  could  not  help  aayinj,  that  as  he  wa«  not  l« 
be  upon  oath  in  his  work,  daisies,  violets,  and  primroses  would 
be  as  poetical  as  any  of  the  humble  plants  he  was  examining. 
1  laughed,  in  short,  at  his  scrupulousness  ,  but  1  understootf 
him  when  he  replied,  '  that  in  nature  herself  no  two  scene 
were  exactly  alike,  and  that  whoever  copied  truly  what  wae 
before  his  eyes,  would  possess  the  same  variety  in  his  descrip- 
tions,  and  exhibit  apparently  a*  imagination  as  boundless  a» 
the  range  of  nature  in  the  scenes  he  recorded  ;  whereas — wli» 
ever  trusteil  to  imagination,  would  soon  find  his  own  mind 
circumscribed,  and  contracted  to  a  few  favorite  i-na^ei  "  — 
Life  of  Scolt,  vol.  iv.  p.  19. 
•  MS. — "  The  goblin-light  on  leu      meaa. 
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And  when  I'm  -mth  my  comrades  met,' 
Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 

Wimt  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 
Nor  tliink  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

"  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen." 

When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song. 
Whs  silence  on  the  sullen  tlirong. 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 
But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  iinp<3rt  foul  and  fierce,  design'd. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung ; 
I'lidugh  half  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue, 
Whtn  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth," 
Midit  laise  a  spectre  from  the  earth  ! 

XIX. 

length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told : 
,/hen,  sooi  nful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold ; 
For.  train'd  in  license  of  a  court. 
Religion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport ;       » 
Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  visionary  tales  of  eld  ! 
His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repress'd 
The  unbeliever's  sneering  jest. 
■'  'Twere  hard,"  he  said,  "  fur  sage  or  seer," 
To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear ; 
Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown' d. 
Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 
Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard, 
As  bandog  keeps  his  master's  roof, 
Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof. 
This  doubt  remains — thy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt ; 
For  why  liis  guard  on  Mortham  hold, 
When  Rokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 
Tliy  patron  won  on  Intlian  soil,* 
B    stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil  'i" 

XX. 

At  this  he  pausea — for  angrj-  shame 
Lower'd  on  the  brow  of  Risingham. 

MS.--"  And  were  I  with  my  true  love  set 
Under  the  greenwood  bough, 
What  once  I  was  she  must  forget, 
Nor  think  what  I  am  now." 

MS. "give  the  project  birth.' 

MS. — "  '  'Twere  hard,  my  friend,'  he  said,  'to  spell 
The  morning  vision  that  you  tell ; 
Nor  am  I  8«er,  for  art  renown'd, 


He  blush'd  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 

Assertor  of  an  airy  dream, 

And  gave  his  wrath  another  thonr^e. 

"  Denzil,"  he  says,  "  though  lowly  laid. 

Wrong  not  the  memor}'  ol  the  dead ; 

For,  wliile  he  lived,  at  Mortham's  look 

Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Denzil,  shook ! 

And  when  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  word 

To  yon  fab'  Rose  of  Allenford, 

I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chasten'd  hound,' 

Wiiose    back    the    huntsman's    lash    hato 

found. 
Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 
The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth  ; 
He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand. 
When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  om*  land.* 
Mark,  too — I  brook  no  idle  jeer, 
Nor  couple  Bertram's  name  with  fear ; 
Mine  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot. 
For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not. — 
Enough  of  this. — Say,  why  tliis  hoard 
Thou  deem'st  at  Rokeby  castle  stored ; 
Or,  think'st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 
His  treasure  with  liis  faction's  foe  ?" 

XXI. 

Soon  quench'd  was  Denzil's  ill-timed  mirtb 

Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 

Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth. 

Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 

The  deadly  wrath  of  Risingham. 

Submiss  he  answer'd, — "  Mortham's  mind, 

Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 

In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 

A  lusty  reveller  was  he  ; 

But  since  return'd  from  over  sea," 

A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 

Hath  numb'd  the  current  of  his  blood. 

Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 

To  Rokeby 's  hospitable  hall, 

And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  mom 

\Mio  loved  to  hear  th^  bugle-horn, 

Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown'a 

To  see  the  ruddy  cup  j,"o  ro  md, 

Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 

Refused  to  sliare  his  chase  and  cheer  ; 

ITius  did  the  kindred  barons  jar. 

Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 

Yet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 

Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  heir."— 


Dark  dreams  and  omens  to  expound. 


«  MS. 


'MS.- 


Yet,  if  my  faith  I  must  afford,' 

-"  hath  l.'s  gold. 

The  gold  he  won  on  Indian  soil." 
"  like  rated  hound." 


&o 


«  Pee  Appendix,  Note  2  F. 

'  MS. "  Denzil's  mood  of  mirth  , 

He  would  have  rather  seen  the  earth,"  fco. 
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XXII. 

*  Destined  to  her  1  to  yon  slight  maid  1 
The  prize  my  life  had  welhiigh  paid, 
When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo's  wave, 
I  fought  my  patron's  wealth  to  save  ! — * 
Denzil,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavaher. 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  early  fame 
Call'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  mooay  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Desperate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew ; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise, 
By  scorning  hfe  and  all  its  ties. 
On  each  adventure  rash  he  rovec^ 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved ; 
On  liis  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine ; 
HI  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled, 
For  'twas  in  peril  stern  and  wild ; 
But  when  he  laugh'd,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate.' 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil, 
Then  scornful  turn'd  him  from  the  spoil ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey ; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we, 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  yictory, 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

XXIII. 
"  1  loved  him  well :  his  fearless  part, 
His  galliint  leading,  won  my  heart. 
And  after  each  victorious  fight, 
'Twas  I  that  wrangled  for  his  right,' 
Redeem'd  his  p(  >rtiun  of  the  prey 
Tliat  greedier  mates  had  torn  away : 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life, 
And  once  amid  our  comrades'  strife. — ' 
Yes,  I  have  loved  thee  !     Well  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
Rise  if  thon  canst !"  he  look'd  around. 
And  sternlv  stamp'd  upon  the  ground — 
"  Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high, 
Even  as  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye, 

The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

'■  There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 
Ami  where  his  frown  of  haired  jiarkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled — and  Mercy  si^li'd  farewell." 

Byron's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  272. 

•  MS. — "  And  when  \    ,^  {  bloody  fight  waa  done 
'  his  J 

I  wrangled  for  the  share  he  won." 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  2  G. 
'  MS. — "  To  thee,  ray  friend,  1  need  not  tell. 

What  thon  hast  cause  to  know  so  well." 

MS — "  Around  thv  .iptain's  moody  mind." 
41 


And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie  T 
He  paused — then,  calm  and  passion-freod. 
Bade  Denzil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

XXIV. 
"  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell, 
"What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well,' 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind  '* 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  h's  totvjr, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bowor. 
Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had  svray 
To  charm  his  evU  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved ; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye, 
Till  his  mood  soften'd  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  Uving  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought, 
Now  every  thought  and  care  confess'd 
To  his  fair  niece's  faithful  breast ; 
Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare, 
In  earth,  m  ocean,  or  in  air. 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life ;' 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife. 
And  menials  bore,  by  liis  commands, 
Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  bands, 
From  Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep* 
To  her  lone  bower  m  Rokeby-Keep, 
Ponderous  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride,' 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died." — 

XXV. 
"  Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train, 
Tliese  iron-banded  chests  to  gain ; 
Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here,' 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near, 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace, 
For  plunder'd  boors,  and  harts  of  greese  1* 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared. 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared, 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rimg'' 
With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  strimg  V— 
"  I  hold  my  wont — my  rangers  go. 
Even  now,  to  track  a  milk-white  do<»." 

'  MS.—"  But  it  must  be  Matilda's  share 

This,  too,  still  bound  him  unto  life." 

•  MS. — "  From  a  strong  vault  in  Mortham  towct, 
In  secret  to  Matilda's  bower, 
Ponderous  with  ore  and  gems  of  pride.  ' 

»  MS. — "  Then  may  I  guess  thou  hast  some  train. 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain  ; 
Else,  why  should  Denzil  hover  heie." 

10  Deer  in  season. 

»  MS. "  that  doth  not  know 

The  midnight  clang  of  Denzil'i  fcow. 
-  I  hold  my  sport,"  &c. 

"  See  Anpftxaix,  Ncta  2  H 
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By  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair, 

In  Greta  wood  she  harbors  fair, 

And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way, 

What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey  ? 

W"ere  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power. 

We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower." — 

XX^L 
"  'Tia  well  I — there's  vengeance  in  the  thought : 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought ; 
And  hot-bram'd  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said, 
Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 
Bertram  she  scorn'd — If  met  by  chance, 
She  turn'd  from  me  her  shuddering  glance, 
Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look ; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear. 
Foreboding  evil : — She  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true  ! — 
The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train. 
Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain ; 
If  thy  scheme  miss,  \jien,  brief  and  bold. 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold, 
Bear  off  the  plimder,  and  the  dame, 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame." — 

XXVII. 

"  Still  art  thou  Valor's  venturous  son  1 

Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run  : 

The  menials  of  the  castle,  true. 

And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few ;' 

The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

The  wicket-grate — the  inner  fosse" 

— "  Fool !  if  we  blench  for  toys  like  'these, 

On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize  ?' 

Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 

Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door, 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away, 

The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day."  — 

"  A  while  thy  hasty  taimt  forbear : 

In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair. 

Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold  wrath. 

Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path  ? 

List,  then  ; — for  vantage  or  assault, 

From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon-vault, 

Ea?i  pass  of  Rokoby -house  I  know : 

There  it  one  postern,  dark  and  low, 

'  M8 — "  The  menials  of  the  castle  few. 

But  stobbom  to  their  charge,  and  tree." 

•  MS. — "  What  prize  of  vantage  ehall  we  seize  V 

•  MS.—"  That  issues  level  with  the  moat    ' 

•  MS.—  "  f  care  not  if  a  fox  I  wind." 


»MS 


'  our  merry  men  agam 


Are  frolicking  in  blithesome  strain." 
•  MS — "  A  laughing  eye,  a  dauntless  mien." 
'  MS. — "  To  I  he  Printer  :— The  abruptness  as  to  the  song  is 
■MkvoidatMe.    The  music  of  the  drinking  party  could  only  oper- 


That  issues  at  a  secret  spot, 

Bv  most  neglected  or  forgot. 

Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 

On  fair  pretext  admittance  gain. 

That  sally-port  might  be  unbarr'd  : 

Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  ward  I"— 

XXVIII. 
•  Now  speak'st  thou  well : — to  me  the  samfl^ 
If  force  or  art  shall  urge  the  game  ; 
Indiiferent,  if  like  fox  I  wind,* 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind. — 
But,  hark  !  our  merry-men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roimdelay."' 

Jbong. 
"  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine  I 
To  puU  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid, 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine  ! 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien,* 

A  feathei'  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln-green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew, 

My  loTe  1 
(No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

"  This  morn  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ;' 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
He  turn'd  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore,' 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

Said,  "  Adieu  for  evermore. 

My  love ' 
And  adieu  for  evermore." — " 

XXLX. 

"  What  youth  is  this,  your  band  among. 
The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  song? 
In  his  wUd  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret." — 
"  Edmond  of  Winston  is  liis  name ; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave. — 
Now  center'd  all  in  Brignall  cave  !     . 
I  watch  him  well — ^his  wayward  course 

ate  as  a  sudden  interruption  to  Bertram's  conversation,  now 
ever  naturally  it  mig'it  be  introdu.e'"  among  the  feasters,  whu 
were  at  some  distance. 

"  Fain,  in  old  English  and  Scotch,  exi.resses,  f  tnink,  a  pro 
pensity  to  give  and  receive  pleasurable  emotions,  n  sort  of  fond 
ness  which  may,  withont  harshness,  1  think,  hf  *pfjlied  'o  « 
rose  in  the  act  of  blooming.  You  remember  '  Jockey  fow  anrf 
Jenny  fain.'— W.  S  " 

e  MS.—"  Upon  the  \  J^"^*-^,     '  shore.  ' 
•^  t  Scottish    1 

'  See  Apuendix,  Note  2  I 
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Shows  oft  a  fmcture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart, 
AJid  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart. 
Yet  is  he  useful  •,-»-of  the  rest, 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  jest, 
His  harji,  his  story,  and  his  lay, 
Oft  aid  the  i  He  hours  away  ? 
When  URetaploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
la  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now — again 
He  wakes  them,  with  a  bUther  strain," 

XXX. 

Song. 

VLLEN-A-DALE. 

AJlen-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
AHen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning, 
Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle  !  come,  hearken  my  tale  1 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allen-a-Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Ravensworth'  prances  in  pride. 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkdndale  side. 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game. 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  fhe  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale, 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen-a-dale  1 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight,      [bright ; 
Tliough  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  liis  blade  be  as 
AUen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord. 
Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen*  will  draw  at  his  word ; 
And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail, 
VVho  at  Rere-cross'  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a- 
Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 

Tlie  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home  : 

"  Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on  the 

hill. 
My  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "  shows  gallanter  still ; 
*Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  crescent  so 

pale,  [Dale. 

And  with  all  its  bright  spangles!"  said  AUeu-a- 

Fhe  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone  ; 
They  liftea  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone ; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry  : 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye. 


»MS.- 


<  "  Scathed 


I  his 


heart. 


'      Seared 

a  MS. — "  on.  help  the  weary  night  away." 

3  The  ruins  oi  Ravenaworth  Castle  stand  in  the  North  Ri- 
iing  of  Vorkshire,  about  tliree  miles  from  the  town  of  Rich- 
nond,  and  ailjoiang  to  the  waste  called  the  Forest  of  Arkin- 
jarth.  Itbi-longel  originally  to  the  powerful  family  of  Fitz- 
Ruj[h,  from    ■  hoti  it  patoed  to  the  Lords  Dacre  of  the  South. 


And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale, 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen-a-Dale ! 

XXXL 

"  Thou  see'st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay. 
Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 
But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 
Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 

0  !  'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 
Each  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 
"Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guv — 
Soft !  who  comes  here  ?" — "  My  trusty  spy 
Speak,  HamUn !  hast  thou  lodged  our  deer  ?"— 
"  I  have — but  two  fair  stags  are  near. 

1  watcL'd  her,  as  she  slowly  stray'd 
From  EgUston  up  Thorsgill  glade  ; 
But  Wilfrid  Wycliffe  sought  her  side. 
And  then  yotmg  Redmond,  in  his  pride, 
Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way : 
Much,  as  it  seem'd,  was  theirs  to  say : 
There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net. 
Before  their  path  be  homeward  set." 

A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 
Did  Bertram's  wiU  to  Denzil  teach ; 
Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band. 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand 


Hokcbt3. 
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L 

When  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high. 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoko' 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring. 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  soiu-ce, 
Thimderiug  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force  ;• 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Rimic  name,* 
Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone, 
And  gave  their  Gods  the  land  they  woo. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line, 


*  MS. — "  But  a  score  of  sood  fellows,"  &o. 

6  ?ee  Appendix,  Note  -2  K.  «  Ibid.  Note  2  L. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  2  M. 

8  The  Tees  rises  about  the  skirts  of  Crossfell,  and  falls  ov« 
the  cataracts  named  in  the  te.xl  before  it  leaves  tie  mountaim 
which  divide  the  North  Riding  from  Cumberland    High-Forot 

B  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 

9  See  Appendix,  Note  2  M 
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Aiid  "Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 

Then  giaj  Philosophy  stood  nigh. 

From  the  steru  Father  of  the  Slain  ; 

Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high : 

But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 

There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  veteran's  spear 

That  held  in  fighi  the  foremost  place, 

There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear. 

To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse, 

While  Cliildhood  at  her  foot  was  placed, 

Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their  vows, 

Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist. 

Remember'd  Tiler's  victorious  fame, 

And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer's  name. 

IV. 

"  And  rest  we  here,"  Matilda  said, 

li 

And  sat  her  in  the  varying  shade. 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  (Jrr  i,  I  ween. 

"  Chance-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  hour, 

WTio  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene, 

To  friendsliip  due,  from  fortune's  power. 

With  all  its  varied  Hght  and  shade, 

Thou,  Wilfred,  ever  kind,  must  lend 

And  every  Uttle  sumiy  glade. 

Thy  counsel  to  thy  sister-friend ; 

And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 

And,  Redmond,  thou,  at  my  behest. 

Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song. 

No  farther  urge  thy  desperate  'quest. 

To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar, 

For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left, 

The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 

Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft ; 

0,  betier  were  its  banks  assign'd 

Wellnigh  an  orphan,  and  alone, 

To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind  ! 

Captive  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown." 

For  wliere  the  tliicket-gronps  recede. 

Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced. 

And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead,' 

Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  placed ; 

ITie  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 

Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  eye, 

For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet. 

Nor  bade  young  Redmond  seat  him  nigh. 

Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strowu, 

Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw. 

Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne. 

Drew  backward,  as  in  modest  awe, 

Wbile  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh, 

And  sat  a  little  space  removed. 

Puck  should  brood  o'er  liis  frohc  sly ; 

Unmark'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved- 

And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 

Round  ash  and  elm,  it  verdant  rings, 

V. 

Its  pale  and  azure-penciU'd  flower 

Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rmgs,  her  hai* 

Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 

Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  ftiir. 

Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 

III. 

Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 

Here  rise  no  cliffs  the  vale  to  shade  •, 

The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak. 

But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade. 

So  shghtly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek, 

In  fair  variety  of  green 

That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale  ;* 

The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  screen. 

But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale. 

Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak, 

Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  qiucker  moved, 

Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke ; 

Or  lieard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved, 

And  towers  erect,  in  sable  spire. 

Or  when  of  interest  was  express'd' 

The  pine-tree  scathed  by  hghtning-fire  • 

Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast. 

The  drooping  ash  and  birch,  between, 

The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 

■  Hang  their  fair  tresses  o'er  the  gi-een, 

RivaU'd  the  blush  of  rising  day. 

And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 

There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 

Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show. 

A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face, 

Or.  rouiid  |he  stems  profusely  twined. 

That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 

Fling  summer  odors  on  the  wind. 

The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye ; 

Si;:h  varied  group  Urbino's  hand 

The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 

Round  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  plann'd. 

In  duty  tirm,  composed,  resign'd ; 

What  tijne  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 

'Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  given. 

On  Mars  s  Mount  the  God  Unknown  I 

To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heavea 

'  iTlfl. — "  The  early  pnmrose  decks  ihe  mead. 

Or  longer  spoke,  or  qnicker  moved." 

Anil  the  short  velvet  prass  seems  meet 

»  MS. — "  Or  aught  of  interest  was  express'd 

For  the  light  fairies'  frolic  feet." 

That  waked  a  feeling  in  her  breast. 

'  MS.—"  That  yon  had  said  her  cheek  was  pale ; 

The  mantline  blood.  \  '"'^  ■""™"«  '**" 

But.  il'she  faced  the  morning  gale, 

'  ID  ready  play." 
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In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way' 

To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play ; 

A.nd  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 

In  liarmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 

Full  oft  her  doating  sire  would  call 

His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  alL 

But  days  of  war  and  civil  crime, 

Allow'd  but  ill  such  festal  tim^ 

And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 

Had  deepcn'd  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en. 

Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham  slain. 

While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold. 

From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and  gold, 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 

With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — ' 

All  lower'd  around  the  lovely  maid,' 

To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 

VI. 

Who  has  not  heard — while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  ONeale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel,* 
Against  St.  George's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistry, 
To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil, 
And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil  ? 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 
Wlieu  that  brave  Mar.shal  fought  and  died,* 
And  Avon-Duff  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
'Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might.* 
There  had  they  fallen  'mongst  the  rest. 
But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
Tlie  Tanist  he  to  great  CNeale  ;•* 
He  check'd  his  followers'  bloody  zeal. 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold. 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 
Gave  them  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  cliffs  and  woods  could  show,^ 
Sliared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer, 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come, 

MS. — "  In  fitting  hours  the  mood  gave  way 
To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play, 
When  the  blithe  dance,  or  tale,  or  song 
In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 
When  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 
His  Maudlin  merriest  of  them  all."    4 

MS. — "  With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, 

That  stole  its  seat,  ere  yet  she  knew 
The  guard  to  early  passion  due." 

See  ^.jipendix.  Note  2  O.  4  Ibid.  Note  2  P. 

MS     -"  And.  by  the  deep  re.sounding  More, 

The  English  veterans  heap'd  the  shore. 

It  was  in  that  disastrous  fight 

Thai  Rokihy  proved  his  youthful     1      •   ht  " 

Rotteby  and  Mortham  proved  lh«ir  > 


Safe  and  unransom'd  sent  them  home, 
Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  lov.e. 

VII. 
Tears  speed  away.     On  Rokeby's  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed ; 
Calm  he  enjoy'd,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful  gav» 
While  Mortham',  far  beyond  the  main, 
Waged  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spair.    - 
It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night,^ 
Tliat  whiten'd  Staimiore's  stormy  heigLt, 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kill'd. 
In  Rokeby-hall  the  cups  were  fill'd. 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late, 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate. 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer'tl  to  the  call. 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire* 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VIII. 
His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread*" 
Around  liis  bare  and  matted  head  ; 
On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretch'd  and  trim. 
His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  limb ; 
In  saffron  dyed,  a  Unen  vest 
Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast ; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  W(ire, 
Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
He  clasp'd  a  burden  to  his  heart, 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart. 
The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 
And  rovmd  him  gazed  with  wilderd  look. 
Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace, 
He  hasten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place, 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 
To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  low. 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show," 

6  MS. — "  A  kinsman  near  to  great  O'Neale." 
See  Appendix,  Note  2  Q,. 

'  MS. — "  Gave  them  each  varied  joy  to  knovf. 
The  words  of  Ophalie  could  show." 


8  MS. "  stormy  night, 

When  early  snow  clad  Stanmore's  height.' 

'  MS. — "  And  instant  into  Rokeby-hall 

A  stranger  rush'd,  whose  wild  attiro 
Startled,"  &c. 

10  See  Appendix,  Note  2  R. 

"  MS. — "  Shaggy  with  mow,  and  stain'd  with 
His  features  as  his  dress  were  wild. 
And  in  his  arms  he  bore  a  clu.d 
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With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone/ 

The  brand  of  Lenaugh  More  th-  Red, 

r,ike  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne.* 

That  hung  beside  the  gray  wolf's  head. — 

'  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear  I 

'Twas  from  his  broken  phrase  descried. 

rorlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear; 

His  foster-father  was  his  guide,* 

He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 

Wiio,  in  his  cliarge,  from  Ulster  bore 

Yomig  lledmond  gives,  liis  grandson  fair. 

Letters  and  gifts  a  goodly  store  ; 

He  bids  thee  breed  hun  as  thy  sou, 

But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 

For  Turldugh's  days  of  joy  are  done; 

Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood, 

And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land, 

Till  woundea  and  o'erpower'd  at  length, 

And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand; 

And  stripp'd  of  all,  his  faihng  strength 

And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 

Just  bore  hun  here — and  then  the  child 

Is' like  a  morning  vapor  flown 

Renew'd  again  his  moaning  wild.' 

To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul, 

He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  bowl !' 

XI, 

If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 

The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flow* 

He  bidb  thee  tlunk  of  Erin's  steel 

Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose  ; 

To  Mortham  tirst  this  charge  was  due^ 

"When  next  the  simimer  breeze  comes  by, 

But,  in  his  absence,  honors  yon. — 

And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry 

Now  is  my  master's  message  by. 

Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 

And  Ferraught  will  contented  die." 

Soon  on  liis  new  protector  smiled, 

With  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair, 

IX. 

llu-ough  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 

His  look  gr«>w  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew  pale, 

But  blithest  laugh'd  that  cheek  and  eye 

He  smik  when  he  had  told  his  tale ; 

When  Rokeby's  little  Maid  was  nigh ; 

For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 

'Twas  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride. 

A  mortal  wound  was  in  his  side. 

Matikla's  tottering  steps  to  guide  ;* 

Vahi  was  all  aid — in  terror  wild, 

His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue, 

And  sorrow,  scream'd  the  orphan  Child. 

To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung, 

Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wistful  eyes, 

And  prinn-ose  twined  with  daisy  fair. 

knd  fahitly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries ; 

To  form  a  chajjlet  for  her  hair. 

All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain, 

By  lawn,  by  gi'ove,  by  brooklet's  strand. 

He  blest  and  blest  liim  o'er  again ! 

The  cliildren  still  were  liand  in  hand, 

And  kiss'd  the  little  hands  outspread, 

And  good  Sir  Richard  .■smiling  eyed 

And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  the  infant  head, 

The  early  knot  .so  kindly  tied. 

And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase. 

Pray'd  to  eacli  saint  to  watch  his  days ; 

XIL 

Tlien  all  his  strength  together  drew. 

But  summer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 

The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 

From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit 

When  half  was  falter'd  from  his  breast, 

And  years  draw  on  our  human  span, 

And  half  by  dying  signs  express'd. 

From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man ; 

'  Bless  the  O'Neale  1"  he  faintly  said, 

And  soon  in  Rokeby's  woods  is  seen 

And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  fled. 

A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  green. 

He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar, 

X. 

In  his  dark  haimt  on  Greta's  shore. 

Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 

And  loves,  agauist  the  deer  so  dun, 

Upon  tlie  Child  to  end  the  tale ; 

To  draw  the  shaft,  or  hft  tlie  gun: 

And  then  lie  said,  that  from  his  home 

Yet  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime. 

Hl3  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam, 

The  hazel's  spreading  boughs  to  climb, 

Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 

And  down  its  cluster'd  stores  to  hail. 

Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand. 

Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veiL 

Witli  staggering  and  uneijual  pace, 

'  MS. — "  To  bind  the  charge  upon  thy  soul. 

He  hasten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place, 

Remember  Erin's  social  bowl." 

Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air, 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  2  T. 

To  Rokeby,  then,  with  solemn  air, 

6  Here  follows  in  the  MS.  a  stanza  of  sixteen  linea,  whii><l 

He  turn'd  hia  errand  to  declare." 

the  author  subsequently  dispersed  through    stanzas  zv.  aorf 

Tha  couplf    is  not  in  the  MS. 

xvi.,  post. 

«  MS. — "  Three  years  more  old,  'twas  Redmond's  prids 

Bee  A  ppeudiz.  Note  2  S. 

Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide." 
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And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower,' 

Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart. 

Is  alter'd  too,  aiid  knows  her  power  ; 

To  school  her  disobedient  heart ; 

Assumes  a  monitress's  pride, 

And  Redmond  now  alone  must  rue 

Hei  Redmond's  dangerous  sports  to  chide  ■ 

The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 

Yel  listens  still  to  hear  him  teU 

But  factions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware,' 

Hew  the  gi  im  wQd-boar^  fought  and  fell. 

No  rebel's  son  should  wed  liis  heir ; 

How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung, 

And  Redmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 

TO!  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung  ; 

In  many  a  bard's  traditions  wild. 

Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 

Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  strejxH, 

A  pastime  of  such  savage  kind  !' 

To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream, 

Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance, 

xiii.  ■ 

As  in  the  regions  of  romance  ; 

But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 

And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line,' 

So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale. 

Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine,' 

And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace, 

Shane-Dymas*  wild,  and  Geraldine,' 

Gives  Uving  interest  to  the  chase, 

And  Connan-more,  who  vow'd  his  race 

And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 

For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase. 

His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow, 

And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  born. 

That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she  fear'd. 

Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  com 

She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  heard. 

Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold, 

Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 

To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold. 

To  bower  and  hall  their  steps  restrain. 

From  such  examples  hope  he  drew. 

Together  they  explored  the  page 

And  brighten'd  as  the  trmnpet  blew. 

Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage  ; 

• 

Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside, 

XV. 

The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried. 

K  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 

While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 

Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid, 

Bade  winter-night  fht  fast  away : 

And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 

Thus,  from  their  childhood,  blending  still 

That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 

Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill, 

Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife. 

An  union  of  the  soul  they  prove. 

On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  liis  life, 

But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 

And  well  did  Rokeby's  generous  Knight 

But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 

Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 

Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  name  ; 

Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 

And  when  so  often,  side  by  side, 

Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost : 

From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed. 

Seek  the  North-Riding  broad  and  wide. 

She  sometimes  blamed  the  good  old  Knight, 

Like  Redmond  none  coidd  steed  bestride  ; 

As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight, 

From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberland, 

Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare, 

Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand ; 

That  young  O'Ncale  should  wed  his  heir. 

And  then,  of  humor  kind  and  free. 

And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 

XIV. 

With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy, 

Tlie  suit  of  Wnfrid  rent  disguise 

There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 

And  bandage  fi-om  the  lovers'  eyes  ;* 

Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale, 

'Twas  pliun  that  Oswald,  for  his  son, 

Had  Rokeby's  favor  wellnigh  won. 

XVL 

Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer, 

Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son ; 

With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear ; 

And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  dou", 

'  -M-'. — "  And  she  on  whom  these  treasares  shower." 

Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine, 

•  MS. — "  Grim  sanglier." 

Shane-Dymas  wild,  and  Connan-Mar, 

'  MS.—"  Then  bless'd  himself  that  man  can  find 

Who  vow'd  his  race  to  wounds  and  war, 

.*   pastime  of  such  cmel  kind." 

And  cursed  all,  of  his  lineage  bom, 

•  MS. — "  From  their  hearts  and  eyes." 

Who  sheathed  the  sword  to  reap  the  com 

*  MS.—  "  And  Redmond,  too,  apart  must  roe, 

Or  left  the  green-wood  and  the  wold, 

The  lo-'e  be  never  can  subdue  ; 

To  shroud  himself  in  house  or  hold." 

Then  came  tlie  war,  and  Rokeby  said, 

No  rebel  5  son  should  wed  his  maid." 

»•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  U.               e  Ibid.  Note  9  ? 

•  MP   -     Thought  on  the  \  ^.'"""'''      i  of  his  Une, 

(  lonnders  * 

»  Ibid.  Note  2  W . 
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And  to  the  gales  of  wax  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  skes  to  wave, 
Rechnond,  distinguish'd  by  his  care, 
He  chose  that  honor'd  flag  to  bear,* 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree, 
In  that  old  time,  to  chivalry.* 
Ie  five  pitch'd  fields  he  weU  maintain'd 
nie  honor'd  place  his  worth  obtain'd, 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roU  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight, 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight ; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife, 
Of  Rokeby's  Lord  he  saved  the  Ufe, 
But  when  he  saw  birr  prisoner  made. 
He  kiss'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blade,* 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away ; 
Resolved  MatUda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

XVII. 
When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  »  shower, 
A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  closmg  clouds  between. 
As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined, 
The  past  and  present  fill'd  his  mind  :* 
"  It  was  not  thus,"  Affection  said, 
"  I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid  I 
Not  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 
I  took  the  banner  and  the  braiiil, 
When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew, 
Their  blades  three  hufidred  warriors  drew, 
And,  while  the  standard  I  unroU'd, 
Clash'd  their  bright  arms,  with  clamor  bold. 
Where  is  tliat  banner  now  ? — its  pride 
Lies  'whelm'd  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide  ! 
Where  now  those  warriors  ? — in  their  gore, 
They  cumber  Marstou's  dismal  moor  1 
And  what  avails  a  useless  brand. 
Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand. 
That  only  would  his  Ufe  retain, 
To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain  1" 
Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apart ; 
Nor  hghter  was  his  rival's  heart ; 
For  Wilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul , 
Disdain'd  to  profit  by  control, 
By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain. 
Save  with  such  aid,  his  hopes  were  vain. — 
But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 

Appendix,  Note  2  X.  »  Ibid.  Note  2  Y. 

MS. — "  His  vajor  saved  old  Rokeby'e  life, 

But  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  made. 
He  kiss'd  and  then  flniig  down  his  blaiie." 
Afttr  this  line  the  MS.  has  :^ 

"  His  riiin'd  hopes,  imprnding  xoei — 
Till  «.'.  his  eye  the  tear-drop  ruse.^' 


On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul. 
And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fly 
Like  mist  before  the  zephyr'*  sigh. 

XVIIL 
"  I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall, 
How  Mortham  shunn'd  my  father's  hall 
A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe, 
Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 
On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  prove 
A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 
My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space  ; 
But  oftener,  fix'd  beyond  my  power,* 
I  mark'd  his  deep  despondence  lower. 
One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess'd, 
His  fearful  confidence  confess'd ; 
And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 
Examples  of  that  agony. 
Which  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 
And  wreck  the  structm-e  of  the  braiit 
He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 
The  approachmg  mental  overthrow. 
And  while  liis  mind  had  courage  yet 
To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  fit, 
The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes,' 
Like  wretch  beneath  a  murderer's  blows. 
This  malady,  I  well  could  mark, 
Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark 
But  stUl  he  kept  its  source  conceal' d, 
TiU  arming  for  the  civil  field ; 
Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 
A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  gold. 
With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll. 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul, 
In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 
A  mind  by  anguish  forced  astray." — 

XIX. 
mortham's  history. 
"  Matilda !  thou  hast  seep  me  start 
As  if  a  dagger  thrill'd  my  heart. 
When  it  has  hap'd  some  casual  phrast 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Believe,  that  few  can  backward  oast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  paat 
But  I ! — my  youth  was  rash  ar.d  vain,' 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manliood  stain 
And  my  gray  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend ' 
Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 

*  MS. — "  But  oftener  'twas  my  hap  to  see 
Such  stornrs  of  bitter  agony, 
As  for  th*  moment  would  o'erstrain 
And  wre  k  the  balance  of  the  brain.' 

6  M:*. 


"  bcneat    his  throes." 

'  MS. — "  My  youtn  was  foUv's  reiaa." 
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Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known. 

Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood— 

And  must  1  lift  the  bloody  veil 

'  There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood !' 

That  hides  my  dark  ami  fatal  tale  1 

We  had  been  shooting  at  ti^e  deer ; 

I  must — I  will — Pale  phantom,  cease  1 

My  cross-bow  (evU  chance !)  was  near : 

Leave  me  one  Little  hom-  in  peace  1 

That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 

Thus  haunteil,  tliiiik'st  thou  I  have  skill 

I  caught,  and,  hastuig  up  the  path," 

Thi/.e  own  commission  to  fullil? 

In  the  yew  grove  my  wife  I  foimd : 

Or,  while  thou  point'st  with  gesture  fierce, 

A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound  1 

Thy  bliglited  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse, 

I  mark'd  his  heart — the  bow  I  drew — 

How  can  I  paint  thee  as  thou  wert, 

I  loosed  the  shaft — 'twas  more  than  true  I 

So  fair  in  face,  so  warm  in  heart  1 

I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 

Lock'd  m  her  miu-der'd  brother's  arms  1 

XX. 

He  csime  in  secret  to  inquire 

"  Y««.  she  was  fair ! — Matilda,  thou 

Her  8tate,-aud  reconcile  hrx  sire.* 

Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow; 

liut  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow. 

XXIL 

That  lauglis  on  earth  and  all  below  I 

"  All  fled  my  rage — the  villain  first. 

We  wedded  secret — there  was  need — 

Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursed ; 

Differing  in  country  and  in  creed  ; 

He  sought  iu  far  and  foreign  cUme 

And,  when  to  Mortham's  tower  she  came, 

To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 

We  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name, 

The  maimer  of  the  slaughter  done 

UntU  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar,' 

Was  known  to  few,  ray  guilt  to  none ; 

Should  turn  him  home  from  foreign  war, 

Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed — 

On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 

I  know  not  what — of  shaft  mis-aim'd ; 

To  soothe  her  father's  ire  and  pride. 

And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew. 

Few  months  we  Uved  retired,  unknown, 

He  hid  the  nand  from  which  it  flew. 

To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone. 

Untouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stood. 

One  darling  friend — I  spare  his  shame, 

But  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood  i 

I  will  not  write  the  villain's  name  1 

There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind. 

My  trespasses  I  might  forget," 

A  fearful  vision  ill-defined. 

And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 

Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn. 

Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me, 

Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn— 

Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency,' 

And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild. 

Tliat  spared  me  penitential  time. 

And  question'd  of  my  infant  child — 

Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. — 

(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 

A  boy,  like  sunmier  morning  fair  ?) — 

XXL 

With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 

*  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent. 

That  armed  men  in  Mortham  deU 

But  on  her  husbands  friend  'twas  bent 

Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way. 

So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee,* 

And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 

The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 

My  faitliless  friend,  and  none  but  he. 

'Repulsed  in  his  presumptuous  love, 

Could  profit  by  this  villany ; 

A  'vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 

Hun  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 

Alone  we  sat — the  flask  had  flow'd, 

Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head  1 

My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glow'd. 

He  'scaped  me — but  my  bosom's  woimd 

vMien  through  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 

Some  faint  rehef  from  wandering  found ', 

With  hurried  step  my  Edith  ghde, 

A  nd  over  distant  land  and  sea 

Oowering  beneath  the  verdimt  screen, 

I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

Afe  .me  unwilling  to  be  seen. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile, 

XXIIL 

That  curl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while 

"  'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 

Fiercely  I  question'd  of  the  cause ; 

Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread,' 

He  made  a  cold  and  artful  pause, 

With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life 

MS.—"  Until  thy  father,  then  afar." 

The  readiest  weapon  of  my  wrath, 

'  M3. — ■"  I,  a  poor  debtor,  should  forget." 

And  hastening  up  the  Greta  path." 

MS. — *  Forgetting  God's  own  clemency." 

8  Tills  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

M.S.—"  So  kiniily    that  from  harmless  glee." 

'  MS    -"  'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  thtrm 

MS. — "  I  caught  I  cross-bow  that  wa/  near, 
42 

Among  a  wild  and  daring  crew  " 
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I  ventured  in  such  desperate  strife, 

An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know, 

That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 

How  thou  Biayst  safely  quell  a  foe." 

Mj  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 

Much  then  I  leam'd,  and  much  can  show, 

XXVL 

Of  human  guilt  and  himaan  woe, 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drev^ 

Tet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 

The  spreading  birch  and  hazels  tlii-ough. 

A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  match'd  my  own ! — 

Till  he  had  Redmond  fuU  in  view ; 

It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 

The  gun  he  level' d — Mark  like  this 

U  pen  the  bloody  field  we  lay ; 

Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss. 

The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 

When  fair  opposed  to  aim  there  sate 

Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 

An  object  of  his  mortal  hate. 

While,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown'd, 

That  day  young  Redmond's  death  had  "eeu 

My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around. 

But  twice  Matilda  came  between 

There  came  a  voice — its  silver  tone 

The  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast, 

Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 

Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press'd. 

•  Ah,  wretch !'  it  said, '  what  makest  thou  here. 

A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore. 

While  miaveiiged  my  bloody  bier, 

But  yet  his  fell  design  forbore  : 

WTiile  lyiprotected  hves  mine  heir. 

"  It  ne'er,"  he  mutter'd,  "  shall  be  said. 

Without  a  father's  name  and  care  ?' 

That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid  V 

Then  moved  to  seek  more  open  aim. 

XXIV. 

When  to  Iiis  side  Guy  Denzd  came : 

"  I  heard — obey'd — and  homeward  drew ; 

"  Bertram,  forbear  ! — we  are  undone 

The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 

Forever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 

I  brought  at  time  of  need  to  aid 

By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 

My  purposed  vengeance,  long  delay'd. 

Descends  the  dell,  <>f  foot  and  horse  I 

But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven, 

We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot — 

That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given, 

Madman  !  we  have  a  safer  plot — 

And  by  our  Lord's  dear  prayer  has  taught 

Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back  ' 

Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought ' — 

Behold,  down  yonder  hoUow  track, 

Let  me  in  miseiy  rejoice — 

The  waihke  leader  of  the  band 

I've  seen  his  face — I've  heard  his  voice — 

Comes,  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand." 

I  claim'd  of  him  my  only  child. 

Bertram  look'd  up ;  he  saw,  he  knew 

As  he  disowu'd  the  theft,  he  smiled! 

That  Denzil's  fears  had  counsell'd  true. 

Tliat  very  calm  and  callous  look. 

Then  cursed  liis  fortune  and  witlidrew, 

That  fiendish  sneer  his  visa{je  took. 

Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried, 

As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 

And  gaiu'd  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 

'  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood  1' — 

I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood — 

XXVII 

AU  pj  aise  be  to  my  Maker  given  I 

They  wliom  dark  Bertram,  ui  his  wrath, 

Lone  suffrance  is  one  path  to  heaven." 

Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death, 

Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 

XXA. 

Saw  not  nor  heard  the  arabushment. 

fhus  far  the  woful  tale  was  heard, 

Heedless  and  unconcern'd  they  sate. 

Wlien  somethmg  in  the  thicket  stirr'd. 

While  on  the  very  verge  of  fate ; 

[J]  R-imond  sprung;  the  villain  Guy 

Heedless  and  unconcern'd  remam'd, 

(For  he  ii  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh), 

Wlien  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  restrain'^ 

Drew  back — he  durst  not  cross  his  stee^ 

As  sliips  drift  darkling  down  the  tide. 

A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 

Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  glide. 

F-ir  all  the  treasiu-ed  gold  that  rests 

Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 

b  Mortham  =  u-on-fcanded  chests. 

What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 

Redmond  resumed  his  seat ; — he  said. 

He, spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load, 

Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 

By  Fortime  on  a  wretch  bestow'd. 

Bertram  laugh'd  grimly  when  he  saw 

In  bitter  mockery  of  hate, 

Hia  timorous  comrade  backward  draw ; 

His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate  ; 

"  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 

But  yet  he  pray'd  Matilda's  care 

A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near  ! 

Might  save  that  treasiu-e  for  his  heir  — 

Vet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 

His  Edith's  son — for  still  he  raved 

fiive  ne  th^  carabine — I'll  show 

As  confident  his  life  was  saved  •. 
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In  Irequent  vision,  he  averr'd, 

And  for  such  noble  use  design'd. 

He  saw  liis  face,  his  voice  he  heard ; 

"  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice, 

Then  argued  cabn — had  murder  been, 

Wilfrid  inquired  with  hasty  voice. 

The  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen ; 

"Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain 

Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 

Her  father  must  a  space  remain  ?" 

On  "Windermere  a  stranger  bark, 

A  flutter'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 

Whose  crew,  with  zealous  care,  yet  mild, 

A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 

Guarded  a  female  and  a  child. 

MatUda  ha.sten'd  to  reply, 

While  these  faint  proofs  he  told  and  press'd, 

For  auger  flash'd  in  Redmond's  eye ; — 

Hope  seerVd  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 

"  Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 

Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain. 

"  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place ; 

It  warp'd  his  judgment,  and  his  braiiL' 

Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 

• 

Prison  less  galling  to  liis  mind. 

XXVIIL 

Than  that  his  wild-wood  haunts  which  sees 

These  solemn  words  his  story  close : — 

And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 

"  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 

Recalling  thus,  with  every  glance. 

My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight. 

What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance ; 

Moved  by  no  cause  but  England's  right. 

But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 

My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 

Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter's  car<» 

My  sword  for  gospel  and  for  law : — 

These  righted,  I  flino;  arms  aside, 

XXX. 

And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wida 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave. 

My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 

And  stood  abash' d — then  answer'd  gravo  .- 

Already  casts  a  grasping  eye. 

"  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid, 

With  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 

Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 

When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears. 

I  have  beneath  mine  own  command. 

Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years ; 

So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band, 

If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 

And  well  could  seud  some  horseman  wight 

Perish'd  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 

To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night. 

Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand, 

And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 

And  fl<3W  in  bounty  o'er  the  land  ; 

In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seem." — 

Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot, 

"  Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she  said '. 

Rebuild  the  peasant's  rum'd  cot ; 

"  0,  be  it  not  one  day  delay'd ! 

So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afar, 

And,  more,  thy  sister-friend  to  aid. 

Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." 

Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold, 

In  thine  own  keepuig,  Mortham's  gold, 

XXIX. 

Safest  with  thee." — While  thus  she  spoke, 

The  generous  youths,  who  well  had  knowi: 

Arm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke, 

Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone, 

ITie  same  of  whose  approach  afraid, 

To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved, 

The  ruffians  loft  their  ambuscade.                 • 

Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved ;' 

Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low. 

But  Wilfrid  chief,  who  saw  reveal'd 

Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe.                   [sala 

Why  Mortham  wi.sh'd  liis  hfe  conceal'd. 

"  What  mean'st  thou,  friend,"  young  W/ckliflF« 

Ii:  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

"  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade  ?" 

The  schemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew. 

"  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you ; 

Th'o'ightful  he  heard  Matilda  tell. 

For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew, 

That  she  would  share  her  father's  cell, 

To  exercise  our  martial  game 

His  partner  of  captivity, 

Upon  the  moor  of  Barninghame,* 

W  here'er  his  prison-house  shoiild  be ; 

A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid, 

Yet  grieved  to  think  that  Rokeby-hall 

Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray' d.' 

Dismantled  and  forsook  by  all. 

He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth, 

A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 

Had  now  no  safeguard  for  the  wealth 

He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid ; 

Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind. 

I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd." 

MS. — "  Hope,  inconsistent,  vagne,  and  vain. 

The  pity  gave  his  woes  desofTed  *• 

Seein'cl  on  the  theme  to  warp  his  brain." 

3  MS. — "  In  martial  exercise  to  move 

'  MS  — "  To  that  high  mind  thus  warp'd  and  swerved, 

Upon  the  open  moor  abova  " 
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II. 

Wilfrid  changed  color,  and,  amazed, 

The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades. 

Tum'd  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed ; 

Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades, 

While  Redmond  every  thicket  round 

Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profoimd. 

Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound, 

Her  guardian  streams  to  meetuig  wound 

And  Denzil's  carabine  he  foxmd  ; 

The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  frown 

Sur3  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 

Of  noontide  make  a  twilight  brown. 

The  warnmg  was  as  kind  as  true.' 

Impervious  now  to  fainter  light. 

Wisest  it  seem'd,  with  cautious  speed 

Of  twilight  make  an  early  night.* 

To  leave  the  dell.     It  was  agreed, 

Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 

That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fair, 

The  vespers  of  the  roostmg  crowa, 

And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair ;' 

And  with  congenial  murmurs  seem 

At  nightfall  Wilfrid  should  attend. 

To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream ; 

With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend. 

For  louder  clamor'd  Greta's  tide, 

To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 

And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied. 

To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers. 

And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind, 

Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests. 

Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resign'd.* 

In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 

Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  soul 

This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  part, 

Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control. 

Each  with  a  grieved  and  anxious  heart. 

With  hghter  footstep  press'd  the  ground. 

And  often  paused  to  look  around ; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love, 

Could  not  but  linger  in  the  grove,                           « 

Hokebu. 

To  drink  the  tlirilling  interest  dear. 

h^ 

Of  awful  pleasure  check'd  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moorls  have  we, 

CANTO    FIFTH. 

Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key 
III. 

L 

Thk  sultry  sunmaer  day  is  done. 

Now,  through  the  wot)d's  dark  mazes  past. 

The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun. 

The  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last. 

But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 

Wliere,  silver'd  by  the  naoonlight  ray, 

Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 

The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay.' 

Old  Barnard's  towers  are  purple  still. 

Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled. 

To  those  that  gaze  from  Toller-hill ; 

That  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head  : 

Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 

The  battlements,  the  turrets  gray, 

Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows ; 

Seem'd  half  abandon'd  to  decay ;' 

And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 

On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day. 

Stern  Time  the  foeman's  work  had  done. 

in  crimson  and  in  gold  array'd. 

Where  banners  the  invader  braved. 

Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade, 

The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  waved; 

Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 

In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 

Tlie  tints  which  brighter  hoiu-s  had  given. 

Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore. 

Thus  aged  men,  full  loth  and  slow, 

Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze, 

The  vanities  of  life  forego, 

On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays  ;• 

And  count  their  youthful  foUies  o'er, 

The  flanking  guns  dismounted  he, 

Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  more.* 

The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry,* 

ff 
*  MS. "  a  darksome  night." 

1  MS    -"  And  they  the  gun  of  Denzil  find  ; 

A  witness  sure  to  every  mind 

'  MS. — "  By  fits  awaked  the  evening  wind 

The  warning  was  as  trae  as  kind." 

By  fiu  in  sighs  its  breath  resign'd." 

•  Ma.—— "  It  was  agreed, 

That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fair, 
Shonid  straight  to  Rokeby-hall  repair 
And,  foes  so  near  them,  known  so  latt, 
A  guard  should  tend  her  to  the  gate." 

»  "The  fiflh  canto  opens  with  an  evening-scene,  of  itj  80- 

«  MS. — "  Old  Rokeby's  towers  before  him  lay. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Z. 

s  MS. — "  The  weary  night  the  w.irder8  wore. 
Now  by  the  fagot's  gladsome  light 
The  maidens  plied  the  spindle's  sleighs 

•nitomed  beauty  when  delineated  hy  Mr.  Scott.     The  monn- 

•  MS.—"  The  beams  had  long  forgot  to  bear 

thin  fading  in  the  twilight,  is  nobly  imagined." — Monthly 

The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air; 
The  huge  oortcullis  "one  "  &o 
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yhe  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 

And  therefore  he  had  leA  command 

The  fortress  tum'd  to  peaceful  HalL 

With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band, 

That  they  sliould  be  at  Rokeby  met, 

IV. 

W  hat  time  the  midmght-watch  was  set 

But  yet  precadtions,  lately  ta'en,' 

Ivow  Redmond  came,  whose  aixxiou?  care 

Show'd  danger's  day  revived  again ; 

Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 

Tlie  court-yard  wall  show'd  marks  of  care. 

AU  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 

The  fall'n  defences  to  repair. 

The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 

Lending  such  strength  as  might  withstand 

With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased, 

The  insult  of  marauding  band. 

His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized. 

The  beams  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 

And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 

The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air, 

The  gentle  youth  return'd  again. 

And  not,  till  question'd  o'er  and  o'er, 

Seem'd  as  between  them  this  was  said, 

For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door, 

"  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead ; 

And  when  lie  enter'd,  bolt  and  bar 

And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 

Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar ; 

Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair." 

Then,  as  he  cross'd  the  vaulted  porch, 

The  old  gray  porter  raised  his  torch, 

VL 

And  view'd  him  o'er,  from  foot  to  head, 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind, 

Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 

It  was  a  compact  of  the  mmd, — 

That  huge  old  halJ,  of  knightly  state, 

A  generous  thought,  at  once  impress'd 

Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 

On  either  rival's  generous  breast. 

The  moon  through  transom-shafts  of  stone, 

Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 

Wliich  cross'd  the  latticed  oriels,  shone, 

From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look 

And  by  the  mournful  hght  she  gave. 

And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 

Tlie  Gothic  vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 

Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 

Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 

Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state. 

O'er  beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar, 

A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 

Nor  glimmering  arms  were  marshall'd  seen, 

They  closed  beside  the  chinmey's  blazo, 

To  glance  those  silvan  spoils  between. 

And  talk'd,  and  hoped  for  happier  daya, 

Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  away, 

And  lent  their  spuits'  rising  glow 

Accomplish'd  Rokeby's  brave  array, 

A  while  to  gild  impending  woe ; — 

But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day ! 

High  privilege  of  youthful  time, 

Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 

Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prune ! 

Where  armor  yet  adorns  the  wall. 

The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright, 

Cumbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight, 

And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight. 

And  useless  in  the  modern  fight  1 

Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow. 

Like  veteran  relic  of  the  wars, 

Play'd  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow, 

Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 

Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high. 

And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye 

V. 

Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate, 

Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came, 

Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate ; 

And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame ; 

The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between, 

Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared. 

With  open  brow  and  equal  mien ; — 

And  tarried  but  for  Wilfred's  guard. 

It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 

But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold" 

Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  priJa 

His  father's  avarice  of  gold, 

He  hinted,  that  lest  jealous  eye 

VIL 

Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry, 

W  hile  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 

He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 

A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate. 

To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late ; 

AV  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd, 

MS. — "  Bnt  yet  precantion  show'd,   and 
fear, 

For  Wilfrid  oped  the  |  '*°f ^*^  [  doof. 
(  jealoos  J 

That  dread  of  evil  times  was  here ; 

And,  on  his  entry,  bolt  and  bar 

There  were  late  raai'»3  of  jealous    ) 
For  there  were  recen»    «ark8  of      i 

Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar. 

'  MS, — "  Confused  he  stood,  as  loth  to  say 

The  faH'n  defences  to    "lair  ; 

A^hat  might  his  sire's  base  mood  diaplc 

And  not,  till  nneation'd  o'er  and  o'er 

Then  hinted   ^i  gnman  xarions  eye  " 
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Tlie  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 

IX. 

A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell, 

Sons  rcsumeU. 

Bore  burden  U  Uie  music  well. 

"  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight. 

SonQ. 

Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright, 

Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir, 

"  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 

GobUn  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 

Summer  dew  is  falling  fast ; 

Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day, 

I  have  wander'd  all  the  day, 

Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  1 

Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray . 

Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin. 

"  Rokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 

Take  the  wandering  harper  in  1" 

I  can  count  them  name  by  name  ;* 

Legends  of  theh-  line  there  be, 

But  the  stern  porter  answer  gave, 

Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me 

With  "  Get  thee  hence,  thou  strolling  knave  1 

If  you  honor  Rokeby's  kin,                    \ 

The  king  wants  soldiers ;  war,  I  trow. 

Take  the  wandering  harper  in  I 

Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou." 

At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 

"  Rokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 

Answer'd  tKd  ready  Minstrel's  strain. 

For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bard ; 

Baron's  race  tlu-ove  never  well. 

Sons  resumeti. 

W  here  the  curse  of  minstrel  feU. 

"Bid  not  me,  in  battle-field. 

If  you  love  that  noble  kin, 

Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield  1 

Take  the  weary  harper  in !" — 

All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 

Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart,' 

"  Hark  !  Harpool  parleys — there  ia  hope," 

With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 

Said  Redmond,  "  that  the  gate  will  ope."'-« 

Fom  the  peaceful  minstrel-string." — 

— "  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow, 

Naught  know'st  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow,"* 

The  porter,  all  unmoved,  replied, — 

Quoth  Harpool,  "  nor  how  Greta-side 

"  Depart  in  peace,  with  Heaven  to  guide ; 

She  roam'd,  and  Rokeby  forest  wide ; 

If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell. 

Nor  how  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  the  beast 

Trust  me,  thou  shalt  not  part  so  welL" 

To  Richmond's  friars  to  make  a  feast.  • 

Of  Gilbert  Griffinson  the  tale 

VIII. 

Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 

With  somtwhat  of  appealing  look 

Tlmt  well  could  strike  with  sword  amain. 

The  harper's  part  young  Wilfrid  took : 

And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 

"  These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill, 

Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Ralph; 

They  show  no  vulgar  minstrel's  skill ; 

Tliere  were  a  jest  to  make  us  laugh  1 

Hard  were  his  task  to  seek  a  home 

If  thou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 

More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come ; 

Thou'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed." 

And  for  his  faith  I  dare  engage — 

Your  Harpool's  blood  is  sour'd  by  age ; 

X. 

His  gate,  once  readily  display'd, 

Matilda  smiled ;  "  Cold  hope,"  said  she. 

To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid. 

"  From  Harpool's  love  of  minstrelsy  ! 

Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old. 

But,  for  this  harper,  may  we  dare. 

Did  but  reluctantly  unfold." — 

Redmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  fare?"-- 

"  0  blame  riot,  as  poor  Harpool's  crime, 

"  0,  ask  me  not ! — At  minstrel-string 

.\n  evil  of  tliis  evil  time. 

My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring 

He  deems  dependent  on  his  care 

Nor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain, 

Tlie  safety  of  his  patron's  heir, 

But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again. 

Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 

When  placed  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee, 

To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour,* 

(Tlie  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he,* 

Crging  his  duty  to  excess 

A  blind  ami  bearded  man,  whose  eld 

Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithful  neos. 

Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 

For  this  poor  harper,  I  would  fain 

Tve  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne, 

He  may  relax : — Hark  to  his  strak  1" — 

With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stern. 

'  M3. — "  0,  bid  not  me  bear  nword  and  shifei 

s  MS. — "  To  vagrants  at  onr  parting  honr.  " 

Or  »truggle  to  the  bloody  field, 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  3  A. 

Va  gem  er  lit  this  band  was  made. 

«  See  Appendix,  Vote  3  B.               6  ibid.   .Not*  3  C 
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Enchanted  by  the  master's  lay, 

But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 

Linger  arouml  the  livelong  day, 

To  share  that  melancholy  hour. 

Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee, 

Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power,* 

To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstasy,' 

In  full  possession  to  enjoy 

A.nd  feel  each  varied  change  of  soul 

Sheve-Donard  wiile.  and  Clandeboy. 

Obedient  to  the  bard's  control. — 

Ah,  Clandeboy  !  thy  friendly  floor 

XIL 

Slieve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  more  ;* 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid',  ashen  cheek ; 

Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blaze, 

Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak. — 

TeU  niaiJe-n's  love,  or  hero's  praise  ! 

"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid. 

The  mautling  brambles  liide  thy  hearth, 

Let  all  my  murmurs  here  be  staid ! 

Centre  of  hospitable  mirth  ; 

And  Rokeby's  Maiden  will  not  part 

All  iindistingiiish'd  in  the  glade, 

From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart 

My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid. 

Tliis  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame. 

Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far, 

The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame. 

Serve  foreign  lords  hi  distant  war, 

And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire. 

And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 

Fiud  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire. 

Tlie  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy  !" 

W  hile  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blazn  * 

He  spoke,  and  proudly  turn'd  aside. 

Recounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 

The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed, 

Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need. — 

XI. 

Meantune,  kind  WyclifFe,  wilt  thou  try 

Matilda's  dark  and  soften'd  eye 

Thy  mmstrel  skill  ? — Nay,  no  reply — ' 

Was  glisteuing  ere  O'Xeale's  was  dry. 

And  look  not  sad  ! — I  guess  thy  thought, 

Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 

Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought ; 

It  is  the  will  of  heaven."  she  said. 

And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 

"  And  think'st  thou,  Redmond,  I  can  part 

Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 

From  this  loved  home  with  lightsome  heart 

True,  1  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades, 

Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 

Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades ; 

Even  from  my  iiifimcy  was  dear? 

But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 

For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 

Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow, 

Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 

Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will. 

That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace, 

On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill ;' 

Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place  ;* 

Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 

This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd. 

Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay.'" 

Like  tliine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid, 

The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside, 

The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid ; 

To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied  ; 

Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 

And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung. 

It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeby's  line. 

As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

Yet  is  this  consolation  given. 

My  Redmond, — 'tis  the  will  of  heaven." 

XIII. 

Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase 

rije   ©5prcss    Wrtst\)' 

Were  kindly  as  in  early  days ; 

0,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 

For  col  I  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 

III  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour. 

Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light, 

Vov.ng  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his  voice ; 

The  varnish'd  holly's  all  too  bright. 

'  MS. "  t»  sympathy."       2  See  Appendix,  Note  3  D. 

8  "  Mr.  Scott  has  imparted  a  delicacy  (we  mean  in  the  am 

•  M3  —  ■'  Tliat  h  arth,  my  t'atlier's  honor'd  place. 

loring,  for  the  design  we  cannot   approve),  a  sweetTiess  ar.d  4 

Full  soon  may  see  a  stranger's  face." 

melancholy  smile  to  this  parting  picture,  that  really  enchant 

I  MS. '-Tanist's  power." 

us.     Poor  Wilfrid   is  sadly  discomfited  by  the  last  instance  ol 

1  MS  — "  Vind  for  the  neerly  room  and  fire, 

encouragement  to  Redmond  ;  and  Matilda  endeavors  to  cheei 

And  this  poor  wanderer,  by  the  blaze." 

him  by  requesting,  in  the  prettiest,  and  yet  in  the  most  tonch- 

•  .M» "  what  think'st  thou 

ing  manner,  '  Kind  Wycliffe,'  to  try  his  minstrelsy.     We  will 

Of  yonder  harp  ? — Nay,  clear  thy  brow." 

here  just  ask  Mr.  Scott,  whether  this  would  not  be  actual  in- 

Marwoorl-chase is  the  old  park  extending  along  the  Dur- 

fernal  and  intolerable  torture  to  a  man  who  had   any  sonl  1 

•8m  side  of  the  Tees,  attached  to  Barnard  Castle.     Toller  Hill 

Why,  then,  make  his  heroine  even  the  unwilling  cause  of  such 

«  tin  eminence  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river,  commanding 

misery  ?     Matilda  had  talked  of  twining  a  wreath  for  her  poet 

«  superb  view  of  the  ruins. 

of  holly  green  and  lily  gay,  and  he  sings,  broken-hearted,  'Thj 

'  M?     -"  Where  rose  and  lily  1  will  twine 

Cypress  Wreath.'     We  have,  however,  inserted  this  &e  one  Oi' 

In  gnerdon  of  a  song  of  thine   ' 

the  best  of  Mr.  Scott's  songs." — Monthly  Review 
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The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 

Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw 

May  shade  a  bro-w  less  sad  than  mine ; 

But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 

But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  foi  me, 

The  land  together  would  we  ride. 

Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree ! 

On  prancing  steeds,  like  harpers  old. 

Botmd  for  the  halls  of  barons  bold,' 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 

Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek, 

With  tendrils  of  the  laugliing  vine  ; 

From  Michael's  Mount  to  Skiddaw's  Peak, 

The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew. 

Sm-vey  wide  Albui's  mountain  strand, 

To  patriot  and  to  sajje  be  due ; 

And  roam  green  Erm's  lovely  land. 

The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 

Wliile  thou  the  gentler  souls  should  move, 

But  that  Matilda  will  not  give ; 

With  lay  of  pity  and  of  love, 

Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 

And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  strain. 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Would  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slain. 

Old  England's  bards  were  vanquish'd  then, 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 

And  Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthornden,* 

Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear ; 

And,  silenced  on  lernian  shore, 

Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 

M'Curtin's  harp  should  charm  no  more  !' ' 

Vith  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew ; 

In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 

On  favor'd  Erin's  crest  be  seen 

From  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile 

The  flower  she  loves  cf  emerald  green — 

But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 

XV. 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

"  But,"  said  Matilda,  "  ere  thy  name. 

Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  fame, 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 

Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 

The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 

Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall  ? 

And,  while  his  cro%vn  of  laurel-leaves 

Bid  all  the  household,  too,  attend. 

Witli  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves. 

Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend  ; 

Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 

I  know  their  faithful  hearts  will  grieve, 

But  when  you  hear  the  passing-bell. 

When  their  poor  i\Iistress  takes  her  leave  ' 

Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me, 

So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 

And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

To  mitigate  their  parting  woe." 

The  harper  came  ; — in  j'outh's  first  prime 

Yes  !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough ; 

Himself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 

But,  0  Matilda,  twine  not  now  ! 

His  garb  was  fashion'd,  to  express 

Stay  tin  a  few  brief  months  are  past. 

The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress. 

And  I  have  look'd  and  loved  my  last ! 

A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green. 

When  vQlagers  my  shroud  bestrew 

With  gorget  closed  of  silver  sheen  • 

Witli  panzies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 

His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slung. 

TLen,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me. 

And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 

And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

It  seem'd  some  masquer's  quaint  array 

For  revel  or  for  holiday. 

XIV. 

O'Xeale  observed  the  starting  tear, 

XVT. 

And  spoke  with  khid  and  blithesome  cheer — 

He  made  obeisance  with  a  free 

'  No,  noble  Wilfrid  !  ere  the  day 

Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 

W'lien  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay. 

Each  look  and  aci:ent.  framed  to  please, 

Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 

Seem'd  to  aff^ect  a  playful  ease ; 

By  liiiml  (if  friendship  and  of  love. 

His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind. 

I  would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 

That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mmd , 

Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive's  state. 

Yet  harsh  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 

\iMi08e  hands  are  bound  by  honor's  law, 

Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  tltis. 

WH  — "  I  would  not  wish  thee  |  '"  I  degree 
So  lost  to  hope  as  fall.i  to  me  ; 

Bnt  J  ^««"""'^'"=''' J  in  minstrel  pride, 
'  it  thou  wert,        > 

Bound  for            Halls  of  barons  bold.- 
That  sought  the  ) 

>  Drammond  ol"  Hawthornden  was  in  the  zenith  of  hu  rep* 
tation  as  a  poet  during  the  Civil  Wars.     He  died  ia  IMS. 

The  land  we'd  traveme  side  by  aide, 

s  Pee  AppendLx,  Note  3  E. 

Od  -rancing  steeds,  like  minstrels  old 

«  Ibid.  Note  3  F. 
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His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly, 

W  hat  should  my  soaring  views  make  goo<i ' 

Tbat,  spying  aU,  seems  naught  to  spy  ; 

My  Harp  alone  I 

Round  all  the  group  liis  glances  stole, 

Unmark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole. 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire. 

Vet  sunk  oeneath  Matilda's  look. 

And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire  :* 

rsor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook.' 

Tlie  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre, 

Ti>  the  suspicious,  or  the  old, 

Aiitl  praised  the  tone ; — 

Subtle  and  dangerous  and  W.  1 

W  hat  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  • 

Hau  seem  a  this  self-invited  guest ; 

My  Harp  alone  ! 

But  young  uur  lovers, — and  the  rest, 

Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst, 

At  parting  of  their  Mistress  dear, 

And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst. 

Tear-bUndi'd  to  the  Castle-haU," 

And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  palL 

'Love's  sway  to  own; 

Yet  spared  the  spell  that  luU'd  me  first, 

XVII. 

My  Harp  alone ! 

AU  that  expression  base  was  gone. 

\^'^len  waKea  the  guest  his  minstrel  tore ; 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe ; 

It  fled  at  inspiration's  ckU, 

And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 

As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  Saul' 

Each  outrage  of  the  rebei  foe  : — * 

More  noble  glance  he.  cast  around, 

Can  aught  atone 

More  free-drawn  breath  mspired  the  sound, 

Mj  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  > 

His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high. 

My  Harp  alone ! 

In  aU  the  pride  of  minstrelsy ! 

Alas  !  too  soon  that  pride  was  o'er, 

Ambition's  dreams  I've  seen  depart, 

Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar  I 

Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart. 

His  soul  resumed,  with  habit's  chain. 

Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart. 

Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain. 

When  hope  was  flown ; 

And  gave  the  talent,  with  liim  bom, 

Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart,    ■ 

To  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn. 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby's  Maid, 

With  condescenduig  kmdness,  pray'd 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 

Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved, 

My  faitliful  Harp,  I'll  bear  thee  still ; 

At  distance  heard  and  well  approved. 

And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  wellnigh  gone. 

XYIII. 

Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

Song. 

Mj  Harp  alone  1 

THE    H/  aP. 

XIX. 

I  was  a  Avild  and  wayxvai-d  boy, 

"  A  pleasing  lay  !"  Matilda  said  ; 

My  cliildhood  scorn'd  each  cliildish  toy. 

But  Harpool  shook  his  old  gray  head, 

Retired  from  aU,  reserved  and  coy, 

And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch. 

To  musing  prone. 

To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 

I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy, 

Edmmid  observed ;  with  sudden  change, 

My  Harp  alone. 

Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range, 

Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 

My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood, 

Of  militaiy  melody ; 

Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood. 

Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound, 

Where  ray  poor  father  s  cottage  stood, 

And  look'd  with  well-feign'd  fear  around :— • 

"'"o  fame  unknown ; — 

"  None  to  this  noble  house  belong," 

'  MS.  -"  Not  could  keen  Redmond's  aspect  brook  ' 

an  harp,  and   played  with  bis  hand  :    So  SanI  was  refreshM 

•  M9.-    "  Came  blindfold  •->  the  Castle-hall, 

and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him." — 1  SaS 

As  if  to  bear  her  funeral  pall." 

UKL,  chap.  xvi.  14.  17,  23. 

'  "  Ba!  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an 

<  MS. — "  Lovo  jame,  with  all  his  ardent  fire. 

"fU  spirit  fro  n  the  Lord  troubled  him. 

His  frantic  dream,  his  wild  desire  " 

"  And  S:ti  1  said  unio  his  servants.   Provide  me  now  a  man 

6  MS. — "  And  dooin'd  at  once  to  undergo, 

^hat  can  play  weh,  aiu'  bring  liirn  .0  nie.    And  it  came  topass, 

Each  varied  outrage  of  the  foe." 

•rbec  the  ('•■    -(lirit  !rom  Goil  was  upon  Saul,  ll:^l  Dayd  took 

«  MS. — "  And  looliiug  timidly  around  '" 
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He  said,  "  that  vould  a  Minstrel  wrong, 

Whose  fate  has  been,  through  good  and  ill. 

To  love  his  Royal  Master  still ; 

^nd  with  your  honor'd  leave,  would  fain 

Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain." 

Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look, 

The  warlike  tone  again  he  took  ; 

And  Harpool  stopp'd,  and  tum'd  to  hear 

A  ditty  of  the  Cavalier. 

XX. 
Song. 

•  THE  CAVALIER. 

While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and  gray 
My  true  love  has  mounted  his  steed  and  away 
Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o'er  down; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  GaUant  that  fights  for 
the  Crown ! 

He  has  doff 'd  the  silk  doublet  the  breast-plate  to 
bear,  [hair, 

He  has  placed  his  steel-cap  o'er  his  long  flowing 

From  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broadsword  hangs 
down, —  [the  Crown  ! 

Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he 

draws. 
Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his  Cause ; 
His  watchword  is  honor,  his  pay  is  renown, — 
God  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes  for  the 

Crown  1 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  then-  Waller,  and 

all 
The  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
liut  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London's   proud 

town,  [Crown !' 

Tliat  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  the 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes ; 

There's  Erin's  high  Ormond,  and  Scotland's  Mon- 
trose 1  [and  Brown, 

Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey, 

With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the 
Ciown  ? 

Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier  1 
Be  his  banner  imconquer'd,  resistless  liis  spear, 


>MS. 


-"  of  prond  London  town. 


That  the  North  has  brave  nobles  to  fight  for  the 
Cf>wn." 

I  In  the  MS  thi?  last  qaatrain  of  this  song  is, 

If  they  boast  that  fair  Reading  by  treachery  fell, 
Of  Stratton  and  Lansdoane  the  Cornish  can  tell, 
And  the  JSorth  tell  of  Bramham  and  Adderton  Down, 


Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  <lpii»ft 
In  a  pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  d» 
Crown.* 

XXL 

"  Alas  I"  Matilda  said,  "  that  stram, 
Good  harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  I 
The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  sound. 
When  Rokeby's  vassals  gather'd  round. 
An  hundred  manly  hearts  would  boimd  • 
But  now  the  stirring  verse  we  hear. 
Like  trimip  in  dying  soldier's  ear  !* 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own, 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  Iiis  meet  applause, 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause. 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
Wliile  Rokeby's  Heir  such  power  retains, 
Let  tliis  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains : — 
And,  lend  thy  harp  ;  I  fain  would  try, 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply. 
Ere  yet  I  leave  my  fathers'  hall, 
To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  fall " 

XXIL 

The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look. 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took.— 
As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steel'd  him  in  his  treacherous  part ; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  force  unguess'd. 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppress'd. 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast ; 
From  liis  that  plans  the  red  campaign. 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
Tlie  failing  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye, — 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy. 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown'd  in  his  own  successful  skill. 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar,' 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art. 
And  traces  on  the  pencill'd  chart 
Some  stem  invader's  destined  way, 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prey  ; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame. 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name. 
And  shares  the  guUt,  though  not  the  fame 
What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  ? 

Where  God  bless   the  brave  gallants  who  fonfK' 
for  the  Crown.' 

•  MS. — "  But  now  it  sinks  upon  the  ear, 

Like  dirge  beside  a  hero's  bier." 

•  MS. — "Marking,  with  sportive  cruelty, 

The  failing  wing,  the  blood-^hot  eye.' 

•  MS.--"  The  veteran  chief,  whone  brokep  age, 

No  more  can  lead  the  battle's  r«ga. ' 
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What  against  pity  arms  his  heart  ? — 

Lands  and  honors,  wealth  and  power,* 

\    «  the  conscious  pride  of  art." 

Wall  their  loyalty  repaid. 

Periah  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  ! 

XXTII. 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given ; 

Bii*  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 

But  let  Constancy  abide, — 

Were  baaeless,  vague,  and  undefined. 

Constancy's  the  gift  of  Heaven 

Hi*  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 

Ou  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 

XXV. 

I^  ir  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 

Wliile  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard. 

Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour  ; 

A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd. 

Alu,  0  i  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 

In  peasant  hfe  he  might  have  knowp 

The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share  1 

As  fair  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone  ; 

Yet  now  she  roused  her — for  the  pride, 

But  vUlage  notes  could  ne'er  supply 

That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  supphed, 

That  rich'and  varied  mel(«dy  ; 

Could  scarce  support  him  when  arose 

And  ne'er  m  cottage-maid  •^  j<:  seen 

The  lay  that  mourn'd- Matilda's  woes. 

The  easy  dignity  of  mien. 

Claiming  respect,  yet  waiving  state, 

Song. 

That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great. 

THE    FAREWELL. 

Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 

The  sound  of  Rokeb/s  woods  I  hear, 

His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'erthrown 

They  mingle  with  the  song : 

But  while  her  energy  of  mind 

Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

Superior  rose  to  griefs  combined, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 

Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye. 

From  every  loved  and  native  haimt 

Giving  her  form  new  majesty, — 

The  native  Heir  must  stray, 

To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 

A.nd,  hke  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams  daimt. 

The  very  object  he  had  dream'd  ; 

Must  part  before  the  day. 

When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  knowa. 

In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone. 

Soon  from  the  haUs  my  fathers  rear'd, 

Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 

The  face,  the  air,  the  voice  divine, 

A  line  so  long  beloved  and  fear'd 

Of  princess  fair,  by  cruel  fate 

May  soon  obscurely  end. 

Reft  of  her  honors,  power,  and  state,* 

No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Till  to  her  rightful  reahn  restored 

Shall  bid  those  echoes  swell ; 

By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  felL 

XXVL 

"  Such  was  my  vision  1"     Edmund  thoughl , 

Th<j  lady  paused,  and  then  again 

"  And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 

Resvuned  the  lay  in  loftier  strain.' 

Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 

In  fairest  vision  form'd  her  peer  ? 

XXIV. 

Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 

The  postern  to  her  rutUess  foes  ? 

Be  our  name  and  Une  forgot, 

Foes,  lost  to  honor,  law,  and  faith. 

Lands  and  manors  pass  away, — 

Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death ! 

We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot. 

Have  I  done  this  ?  I !  who  have  swore, 

If  no  more  our  amials  show 

That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore. 

Battles  won  and  banners  taken, 

I  would  have  traced  its  cu-cle  broad. 

Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe, 

To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trode  .-  ~ 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  1 

And  now — 0 !  would  that  earth  would  riv^ 

And  close  upon  me  while  alive  ! — 

Constant  stiU  in  danger's  hour, 

Is  there  no  hope  ?     Is  all  then  lost  S — 

Princes  own'd  our  fathers'  aid ; 

Bertram's  already  on  his  post  1 

.  '*  Surely,  no  poet  has  ever  paid  a  finer  tribute  to  the  power 

s  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

•f  his  art,  than  in  the  foregoing  description  of  its  effects  on  the 

oind  of  this  unhappy  boy  1  and  none  has  ever  more  justly  ap- 

5 MS.—"  Knightly  titles,  wealth  and  powor. 

preciated    the    worthle«8ness   of  the   sublimest   genius,    unre- 

Itrained  by  reasoa,  and  abandoned  by  virtue." — Criticai  Re- 

<  MS  — "  Of  soTie  fair  prir.cesf"  of  romance 

flMf 

The  gi  e.'don  of  a  hero's  lauce  "    . 
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Even  now,  heside  the  Hall's  arch'd  door, 

E'en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook. 

I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor  1 

I  see  it ! — Redmond,  Wilfrid,  look  1 — 

He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 

A  humaii  form  distinct  and  clear — 

A  little  respite  thus  wo  gain : 

God,  for  thy  mercy  ! — It  draws  near !" 

By  what  I  heard  the  menials  say, 

She  saw  too  true.     Stride  after  stride, 

Young  Wychffe's  troop  are  on  their  way — 

The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 

Alarm  precipitates  the  crime  ! 

Fierce  Bertram  gain'd  ;  then  made  a  stai-^ 

My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time." — 

And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand. 

And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low, 

Thunderil — "  Ke  still,  upon  your  hves  1 — 

Ho  falter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe.* 

He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who  striv* 

Beliind  their  chief,  the  robber  crew 

XXVII. 

Forth  from  the  darken'd  portal  drew 

aSallatr. 

In  silence — save  that  echo  dread 

*  And  whither  would  you  lead  me,  then  ?" 

Return'd  then-  heavy  measured  tread.* 

Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  gray ; 

The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 

And  the  Ruffians  twain  replied  again, 

Their  arms  to  gleam,  their  plumes  to  wavt 

"  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray." — 

File  after  file  in  order  pass. 

Like  forms  on  Banquo's  mystic  glass. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  a  lovely  sight. 

Then,  halting  at  their  leader's  sign, 

A  sight  bodes  httle  harm, 

At  once  they  form'd  and  curved  their  line. 

A  lady  as  a  Uly  bright, 

Hemming  witliin  its  crescent  drear 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm." — 

Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 

Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 

"  Then  do  thine  office,  Friar  gray, 

O      ' 

Levell'd  at  once  then-  muskets  came, 

And  see  thou  shrive  her  free  ?' 

As  waiting  but  their  chieftain's  word. 

Else  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to-night. 

To  make  their  fatal  volley  heard. 

Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 

"Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentrals  read, 

XXIX. 

When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone, 
And  bid  the  bell  of  St.  Benedict 

Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew ; 

Yet,  even  in  mortal  terror,  true. 

Toll  out  its  deepest  tone." 

Their  pale  and  startled  group  oppose 
Between  Matilda  and  the  foes. 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone, 

"  0,  haste  thee,  Wilfrid  !"  Redmond  cried 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 

"  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side  ! 

Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  Hall 

Bear  hence  Matilda^ — gain  the  wood — 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good — 

Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sm-e  be  nigh — 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  altered  man. 

0  speak  not — dally  not — but  fly  !" 

Tlie  village  crones  can  tell ; 

Wliile  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide, 

He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to  pray 

Tlirough  the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 

If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 

THirough  vaulted  passages  they  wind, 

In  Gothic  intricacy  twined  ; 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  way, 

Wilfred  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 

He'll  beard  him  in  his  pride — 

Matilda  to  the  poijtern-door. 

If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  gray, 

And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree. 

He  droops  and  t'u-ns  aside.' 

The  Lady  stands  at  liberty. 

The  moonbeams,  the  fresh  gale's  caress, 

XXVIII. 

Renew'd  su'^pended  consciousness  ; — 

"  Harper  !  metliinks  thy  magic  lays 

"  Wliere's  Redmond  ?"  eagerly  she  cries : 

Matilda  said,  "  can  goblins  raise  I 

"  Tliou  answer'st  not — he  dies !  he  dies ! 

Wellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern, 

And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 

Near  the  dark  porch,  a  visage  stern; 

Of  mortal  aid — with  murderers  left  I 

The  MS.  has  nol  this  couplet. 

*  MS. — "  Behind  him  came  his  savage  cibw 

•  MS  — "  Aiul  9('p  thy  shrift  be  true, 

File  after  file  in  order  due  ; 

Else  th.iU  the  soul,  that  parts  to-day. 

Silent  from  that  dark  portal  F"-**, 

Fliiis  all  its  gnilt  on  yon." 

Like  forms  on  Banquo's  magic  g'8«»  " 

'  See  Appenilix,  Note  3  G,— (to  which  the  author,  in  his  in- 

M.eared  copy,  has  made  considerable  additioni     -Ed.) 

6  MS.—"  Conduct  Matilda,"  Sia, 
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I  know  it  well — he  would  not  yield 

It  is,  It  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds. 

Hj8  sword  to  man — his  doom  is  seal'd  1 

Matilda  hears  the  sound  :   she  speeds, 

For  my  scorn'd  life,  whioh  thou  ha&t  bought 

Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 

\t  price  of  his,  I  thaak  thc<*  ui*." 

"  0,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vaui ! 

Fly  to  tlie  postern — gaui  the  Hall !" 

XXX. 

From  sadtUe  spring  the  troopers  all  ;* 

'llie  unjus*  reproach,  the  angry  look. 

Their  gallant  steeds,  at  Uberty, 

The  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 

Run  wild  along  the  moonUght  lea. 

■■  Lady,"  he  said,  "  my  band  so  near, 

But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene, 

Li  safety  thou  mayst  rest  thee  here. 

Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 

For  Redmond's  death  thou  ahalt  not  mourn, 

When  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight, 

If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return." 

It  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight ; 

He  turn'd  away — his  heart  throbb'd  high, 

And  Rokeby's  veterans,  seam'd  with  scara 

The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye ; 

Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars. 

The  sense  of  her  injustice  press'd 

Their  momentary  panic  o'er, 

Upon  the  Maid's  distracted  breast, — 

Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore ; 

"  Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay !  all  aid  is  vain  !" 

(For  they  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared' 

He  heard,  but  turn'd  him  not  again ; 

Their  Mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 

He  reaches  now  the  postern-door, 

Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  fight  O'Xeale 

\ow  enters — and  is  seen  no  more. 

Then.peal'd  the  shot,  and  clash'd  the  steel ; 

I'he  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 

XXXI. 

Darken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death. 

vVith  all  the  agony  that  e'er 

Wliile  on  the  few  defenders  close 

Was  gender'd  'twixt  suspense  and  fear, 

The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blows, 

She  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall,' 

And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 

Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 

Renew  the  charge  with  frantic  yell.' 

Distioguisli'd  by  the  paly  red 

TBe  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed," 

XXXIII. 

While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight 

Wilfrid  has  fall'n — but  o'er  liim  stood 

Each  grated  casement  glunmer'd  white. 

Young  Redmond,  soil'd  witli  smoke  and  blooo, 

No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill. 

Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 

It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  stilL 

Still  to  make  good  their  desperate  stand. 

Who  look'd  upon  the  scene,  had  guess'd 

"  Up,  comrades,  up  !     In  Rokeby  halls 

All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest : 

Ne'er  be  it  said  om*  courage  falls. 

When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 

What !  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry. 

A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  !' 

Or  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your  eye  ? 

A.  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 

•These  rafters  have  retum'd  a  sUout 

Flash'd  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came 

As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout. 

Then  echo'd  wiklly,  from  within, 

As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 

Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 

At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas-even.'' 

And  weapon-clash  and  maddening  cry, 

Stand  to  it  yet !  renew  the  fight. 

Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  ! — 

For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda's  right ! 

As  fiU'd  tlie  Hall  with  sulpliurous  smoke, 

These  slaves  !  they  dare  not,  hand  to  hand. 

More  red,  more  dark,  tne  death-flash  broke  ; 

Bide  buffet  from  a  true  man's  brand," 

And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast. 

Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young. 

That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past. 

Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 

Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 

XXXII. 

His  brandish'd  falchion's  sheer  descent  1 

What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 

Backward  they  scatter'd  as  he  came. 

Approach  so  rapidly  beliind  ? 

Tiike  wolves  before  the  levin  flame* 

'  MS. — "  Matilda,  shroaded  by  the  'j-ees. 

*  Ms.— '"  '  Hnste  to — postern — gain  the  Hall  1 

The  line  of  lofiy  windown  sees." 

Sprung  from  their  steeds  the  troopers  ah 

•  MS  —     The  dying  lamps  reflection  shed, 

'  MS. — "  For  as  it  hap'd  they  were  prepared." 

While  all  arou' d  the  moon's  wan  light. 

»  In  place  of  this  couplet  the  MS.  reads, — 

On  tower  and  Lasepient  glimmer'd  white ; 

"  And  as  the  hall  the  troopers  gain, 

No  vrtg^it'  l)'/dt  y  a>ni,  no  sounds  bode  ill, 

Their  aid  had  wellnigh  been  in  vair 

It  19  is  j!>'nr  1'  mif'n'glit  still." 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  H.    . 

•MS  ~"  A  '  ief  Bhor*  Ptsli,"  &.c. 

»  MS. — "  Like  wolves  at  lightnings  midnight  flam* 
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When,  'mid  their  liowling  conclave  driven, 

Startlmg,  with  closer  cause  of  dread. 

Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 

The  females  who  the    onflict  fled. 

Bertram  rush'd  on — but  Harpool  clasp'd' 

And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain. 

His  knees,  although  in  death  he  gasp'd, 

Fnhng  the  air  with  clamors  vain. 

His  falhng  corpse  before  him  flung, 

And  round  the  trammell'd  ruffian  clung 

XXXV. 

Just  then,  the  soldiers  fill'd  the  dome, 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within, 

And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 

The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din, 

So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread. 

Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 

rhey  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled.' 

The  flames  have  caught  the  rafter'd  roof. 

Bertram's  stern  voice  they  heed  no  more. 

What !  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 

Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar ; 

Cra.sh  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain? 

While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man. 

The  alarm  is  caught — the  drawbridge  falt^ 

He  strove,  with  volley'd  threat  and  ban, 

The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls. 

In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite, 

But,  by  the  conflagration's  light, 

To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight.' 

Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 

Each  struggling  felon  down  was  hew'd. 

XXXIV. 

Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood ; 

Soon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold 

But  forth  the  affrighted  harper  sprung, 

Than  e'er  from  battle-thunders  roll'd, 

And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  climg. 

So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 

Her  slu-iek,  entreaty,  and  command. 

To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 

Stopp'd  the  pursuer's  Ufted  hand.' 

Smothering  and  blindfold  grows  the  fight — 

Denzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en ; 

But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  hght ! 

The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

Mid  cries,  and  clasliing  arras,  there  came 

The  lioUow  sound  of  rusliing  flame  ; 

XXXVI. 

New  liorrors  on  the  tumult  dire 

And  where  is  Bertram  ? — Soaring  high' 

Ari.se — the  Castle  is  on  fire  !* 

The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky ;           • 

Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand, 

In  gather'd  group  the  soldiers  gaze 

Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 

Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze, 

Matilda  saw — for  frequent  broke 

When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent, 

From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke. 

Red  from  his  penal  element, 

Yon  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 

To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air, — 

On  the  fair  hemisjjhere  reclined, 

His  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair. 

That,  jjencill'd  on  its  azure  pure, 

Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 

The  eye  could  count  each  embrazure, 

The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  1 

Now,  swathed  witliin  the  sweeping  cloud; 

His  brandish'd  sword  on  high  he  rears. 

Seems  giant-spectre  in  its  shroud ; 

Then  plunged  among  opposing  spears ; 

Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 

Roimd  his  left  arm  his  mantle  tru.ss'd. 

A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright. 

Received  and  foU'd  three  lances'  thrust  ;* 

And,  gathering  to  united  glare. 

Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood,* 

Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air ; 

Like  reeds  he  .snap])M  the  tough  ash-wood 

A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide 

In  vain  liis  foes  around  liim  clung; 

That  waken'd  Greta's  slumbering  sida 

With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 

Soon  all  beneath,  througli  gallery  long. 

Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay, 

And  pendent  arch,  the  fire  flash'd  strong 

Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  nis  way, 

Snatching  whatever  could  maintain. 

Through  forty  foes  liis  path  he  made. 

Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign ; 

And  safely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

'  M3. — "  Bertram  liad  faced  him  ;  while  he  gasp'd 

'  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

In  death,  his  knees  old  Harpool  cl^lsp'd, 

8  MS.—"  The  g'Dwiiig  lattices  give  p^>of." 

His  dying  corpse  before  liini  flung." 

'  MS. — "  Her  si  rieks,  entreaties,  and  cummanda, 

>MS. — "  So  fifrcely  charged  them  that  they  bled. 

Avail  d  to  stop  pursuing  brands." 

Disbanded,  yielded,  fell,  or  fled." 

•  MS. — "  Where's  Bertram  now  ?     In  fury  driven 

MS. — "  To  rally  them  against  their  fate, 

The  general  flame  ascends  to  heaven  ; 

And  fought  himself  as  desperate." 

The  gather'd  groups  of  soldiers  gaze 

MS  — "  Chance-kindled  'mid  the  tumult  dire. 

Upon  the  red  ann  roaring  blaze." 

The  western  tower  is  all  on  fire. 

»  The  MS.  wants  this  couplet. 

Matilda  saw,"  Sic. 

10  MS. — "  In  vain  the  opposing  spears  withstood. 
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xxxvn. 

Scarce  was  thi8  final  conflict  o'er, 
When  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 
Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft, 
Had  in  the  fatal  Hall  been  left,' 
Deserved  there  by  all  his  train ; 
But  Redmond  saw,  and  turn'd  again. — 
Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down, 
That  in  the  blaze  gleam'd  ruddy  brown. 
And  thf»n  his  mantle's  clasp  undid ; 
Matilda  held  his  drooping  head, 
Til),  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air, 
Returning  life  repaid  their  care. 
He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 
"  I  could  have  wish'd  even  thus  to  die  !" 
No  more  he  said — for  now  with  speed 
Each  trooper  had  regain'd  his  steed ; 
The  reaily  palfreys  stood  array'd. 
For  Rethnond  and  for  Rokeby's  Maid ; 
Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain, 
One  leads  his  charger  by  the  rein. 
But  oft  Matilda  look'd  behind, 
As  up  the  Vale  of  Tees  they  wind. 
Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beacon'd  the  dale  with  midnight  fires. 
In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread, 
The  clouded  heaven  lower'd  bloody  red ; 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appear'd  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
Tlie  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  halL 
Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  sound, 
A  space  the  conflagration  drown'd ; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose, 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  close, 
Shcvik  wide  its  Ught  the  landscape  o'er, 
Then  sunk — and  Rokeby  was  no  more  1' 


Hokebg. 


CANTO    SIXTH. 


I. 

Thk  summer  sun,  whose  eai'ly  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower, 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray* 

*  M-^. — "  Had  in  the  smouldering  hall  been  left." 
■•*  "  Tlie  (.istle  on  fire  has  an  awful  sublimity,  which  would 
Uirow  at  a  humble  distance  the  boldest  reaches  of  the  pictorial 

irl We  refer  our  readers  to  Virgil's  ships,  or  to  his 

Troy  in  flames ;  ar.d  though  the  Virgilian  pictures  be  drawn 
»n  a  very  extensive  canvas,  with  confidence,  we  assert  that  the 
lasTle  on  fire  is  much  more  magnificent.     It  is,  in  truth,  incom- 
Hrahly  grand.' '■ — British  Critic. 
MS. • "  glancing  ra? 


Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, — 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green. 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
From  fair  Matilda's  hazel  eye ; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Rokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak. 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  gray  turrets  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower, 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower, 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapor  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labor  bound, 
Pauses  to  view  the  blacken' d  mound 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space, 
Each  well-remember'd  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire-scorch'd  wall 
Once  screen'd  the  hospitable  hall ; 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
'Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole- 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod. 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  I 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share  the  bxiilder's  doom ; 
Ruin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb  : 
But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given. 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  subHme 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time  * 

II. 

Now  the  third  night  of  sununer  came. 
Since  that  which  witness'd  Rokeby's  flai  lo 
On  Brignall  chffs  and  Scargill  brake 
The  owlet's  homilies  awake, 
The  bittern  scream'd  from  rush  and  flag, 
The  raven  slimaber'd  on  his  crag, 
Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 
Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew. 
As  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers, 
With  fierce  round  snout  and  sTiarpen'd  ears, 
Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  crrnl, 
Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool , — 
Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high, 
Sleep  seals  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye, 
That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 

*  MS. — "  And  bids  our  hopes  ascend  sublime 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time  " 

"  Faith,  prevailing  o'er  his  sullen  doom. 
As  bursts  the  morn  on  night's  unfathom'd  gloo 
Lured  his  dim  eye  to  deathless  hope  sublime, 
Beyond  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  time." 

CAMPBiCLV 

'  The  MS.  has  not  tlu>  couolvt. 
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The  cushat  dart  across  the  dell. 

Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung, 

In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 

Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung.' 

That  lofty  cliif  of  pale  gray  stone, 

Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 

Beside  -whoi*  base  the  secret  cave 

The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer  : 

To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 

Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there,* 

The  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 

And  bench  o'erthrown,  and  shatter'd  chair 

On  Greta's  breast  dark  shadows  threw ; 

And  all  around  the  semblance  sh(>w'd. 

Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sight, 

As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd. 

With  every  change  of  fitful  hght ; 

When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast, 

As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 

And  parting  pleelge  Guy  Denzil  past. 

Our  courst  through  life's  imcertain  race. 

"  To  Rokeby  treasure-vaults  !"  they  quaff 'd. 

And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laugh'd. 

III. 

Pour'd  maddening  from  the  rocky  door, 

Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green. 

And  parted — to  return  no  more  1 

A  solitary  form  was  seen 

They  found  in  Rokeby  vaults  their  doom  — 

To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold. 

A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb ' 

Iiike  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold, 

And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay'd, 

V. 

At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 

There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies. 

He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 

Doff 'd  to  assume  that  quaint  disgmse ; 

The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush ; 

And,  shuddering,  thought  upon  his  glee, 

He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, — 

When  priuik'd  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 

He  heard  the  startled  raven  croak  ; 

"  0,  be  the  fiital  art  accurst," 

Lower  and  lower  he  descends, 

He  cried,  "  that  moved  my  folly  tu'st ; 

Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends ; 

Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  ^base  applause. 

The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore, 

I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws  I 

And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more  : 

Three  summer  days  are  scautly  past 

And  by  the  chff  of  pale  gray  stone 

Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last. 

The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 

A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to  err — 

Methinks,  tliat  by  tlie  moon  we  trace 

But,  0,  as  yet  no  murderer ! 

A  well-remember'd  form  and  face  1 

Even  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer, 

That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale, 

That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear. 

Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale. 

Which  raised  my  pulse  ami  steel'd  my  heart 

Of  powers  misused,  of  passion's  force, 

As  I  rehearsed  ray  treacherous  part — 

Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse  ! 

And  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 

Tis  Edmund's  eye,  at  every  sound 

The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dream  ! 

That  flings  that  guilty  glance  around ; 

But  fatal  Memory  notes  too  well 

'Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 

The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell 

The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  liides ; 

From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke, 

And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare, 

When  fiash'd  the  fire  and  roU'd  the  smoke ; 

'Tis  Edmund's  form  that  vcters  there. 

Wlien  the  avengers  shouting  came, 

And  hemm'd  us  'twixt  the  sword  and  flame 

XI. 

My  frantic  flight,— the  lifted  brand,— 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparKled  bright, 

Tliat  angel's  interposing  hand  ! 

A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light. 

If,  for  my  Ufe  from  slaughter  freed. 

Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 

I  yet  could  pay  some  grateful  meed  1 

Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 

Perchance  this  object  of  my  quest 

Since  last  he  left  that  stern  abode, 

May  aid" — he  turii'd,  nor  spoke  the  rest. 

It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trode ; 

Untoucli'd  appuar'd  the  various  spoil, 

VI. 

The  purchase  of  hi's  comrades'  toil ; 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth, 

Masks  and  disguises  grim'il  with  mud. 

With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth, 

Arms  broken  and  defiled  with  bldod, 

Tlieu  toil'tl  with  mattock  to  explore 

And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 

The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor, 

Night-felons  in  their  lawless  ti'ade, 

Nor  paused  till,  deep  ben(;ath  the  ground. 

MS "  sally-[)Ort  lies  bare." 

Still  on  the  cavern  floor  remain'd. 

MS  — "  Or  on  tlie  fluors  ilisonler'il  fliin;;.'' 

Anil  all  tlie  cave  that  semblance  bore, 

MS.—"'  Seats  o>ertlirown  and  llagona  (Irain'd, 

It  show'd  when  late  the  revel  wdre." 
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tlis  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 

With  low  and  confidential  tone  ; — 

Ju8t  as  he  stoop'd  to  loose  its  hasp, 

Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw, 

Ilia  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp  ; 

Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 

He  started,  and  lookd  up  aghast, 

'  List  to  me,  Guy.     Thou  know'st  tlie  great 

Then  slu-iek'd  ! — 'Twas  Bertram  held  him  fast 

Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate 

"  F.-ar  not !"  he  said ;  but  wlio  could  hear 

Hence,  in  their  favor  oft  we  see 

That  deep  stern  voice,  and  cease  to  fear } 

Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 

"  Fear  not ' — By  heaven,  he  shakes  as  much. 

Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live. 

As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch :" — 

What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou  to  give  i 

He  raised  lum,  and  uidoot-ed  his  hold, 

Wliile  from  the  opening  casket  rolfd 

VIII. 

A.  chain  and  reUquaire  of  gold.' 

"  The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet . 

Bt  rtram  beheld  it  with  surprise, 

Hath  fail'd  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit. 

Gazed  on  its  fashion  and  device, 

Prompted  his  Ue — '  His  only  child 

Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could. 

Should  rest  his  pledge.' — The  Biiron  smiled 

Somewhat  he  smooth'd  his  rugged  mood : 

And  turn'd  to  me — '  Thou  art  liis  son «' 

For  still  the  youth's  half-lifted  eye 

I  bow'd — our  fetters  were  undone, 

Quiver'd  with  terror's  agony. 

And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 

And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore, 

A  di'eadful  lesson  of  his  art. 

In  meditateil  flight,  the  door. 

WUfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  sou. 

"Sit,"  Bertram  said,  "from  danger  free: 

Had  fair  Matilda's  favor  won ; 

Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 

And  long  since  had  their  union  been. 

Chance  brings  me  hither ;  hill  and  plain 

But  for  her  father's  bigot  spleen, 

I've  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain.* 

Whose  brute  and  blindfold  party  rage 

And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy,  * 

Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engag« 

What  makest  thou  here  '  what  means  this  toy  ? 

To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 

DenzU  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en ; 

Unknown  his  hneage  and  his  birth. 

What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain? 

Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 

I  deem'd,  long  since  oii  Baliol's  tower, 

The  infant  brat  to  Rokeby  door. 

Your  heads  were  war  j'd  with  sun  and  shower.' 

Gentle  restramt,  he  said,  would  lead                    ^ 

Tell  me  the  whole—  and,  mark !  naught  e'er 

Old  Rokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed ; 

Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 

But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 

Gathering  liis  courage  to  his  ;ud. 

For  such  restraint  well-meant  and  kinl. 

But  trembling*  still,  the  youth  obey'A 

The  Knight  being  render'd  to  his  charg-e 

VII. 

But  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 

••  Penzil  and  I  two  nights  pass'd  o'er 

IX. 

In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 

"  He  school'd  us  m  a  weU-forged  tale. 

A  guest  the  third  §ad  nifirrow  brought ; 

Of  scheme  the  Castle  vralls  to  scale," 

Our  hold  dark  Oswald  WycUffe  sought,* 

To  wliich  was  leagued  each  CavaUer 

And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance. 

That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear ; 

With  fix'd  and  penetrating  glance. 

That  Rokeby,  his  parole  forgot. 

'  Guy  Denzil  art  thou  call'd  ?' — '  The  same.' — 

Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot. 

'At  Court  who  served  wild  Buckinghame ; 

Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil's  etal 

Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place, 

Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 

So  Villiors  will'd,  in  Marwood-chase ; 

Proffer' d,  as  witness,  to  make  good. 

That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why — 

Even  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blood 

Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply, 

I  scrupled,  ulrtd  o'er  and  o'er 

Then  fought  Tor  Rokeby : — Have  I  guess'd 

His  prisoners'  safety  Wycliffe  swore ; 

My  prisonrr  right  V — '  At  thy  behest.' — ' 

And  then — alas  1  what  needs  there  nore  * 

Ue  pau'od  ■\  wlil\  an  1  then  went  on 

I  knew  I  should  not  hve  to  say 

MS. carcanetofgoia."                                     ' 

*  MS.—"  With  the  third  morn  that  baron  old, 

Dark  Oswald  Wycliffe,  sought  the  hold." 

•The  MS.  adds:— 

5  MS. — "  '  And  last  didst  ride  in  Rokeby's  band. 

"  No  surer  shelter  from  tlie  foe 

Art  thou  the  man  ?'— '  At  thy  command  ' 

Than  wliat  this  cavern  can  bestow." 

MS. — "  He  school'd  us  then  to  tell  a  tale 

Of  plot  the  Castle  walls  to  scale, 

MS. "  perched  in  sun  and  shower." 
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To  whiuh  had  sworn  each  Cavalin 
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TLe  proffer  I  refused  that  day ; 

Ashained  to  live,  yet  loth  to  die, 

I  soil'd  me  with  their  infamy  !" — 

•'  Poor  youth,"  said  Bertram,  '"'  wavering  still,' 

Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill ! 

But  what  fell  next  ?" — "  Soon  as  at  large' 

Was  scroll'd  and  sign'd  our  fatal  cliarge, 

ITiere  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 

Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 

As  Oswald's  show'd !    With  loud  alarm 

He  call'd  his  garrisoL  to  arm ; 

From  tower  to  tower,  fr  jm  post  to  post, 

He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost : 

Consigu'd  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 

The  good  old  Knight  and  all  liis  train ; 

Warn'd  each  suspected  CavaUer, 

Within  his  limits,  to  appear 

To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 

In  the  high  church  of  EgUston." — 


"  01  Egliston  ! — Even  now  I  pass'd," 
Said  Bertram,  "  as  the  night  closed  fast , 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam'd  around, 
I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound, 
And  I  could  mark  they  toil'd  to  raise 
A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize. 
Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene  display'd, 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done, 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son ; — 
She  loves  him  not — 'tis  shrewdly  guess'd 
That  Redmoud  rules  the  damsel's  breast. 
This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still  I ' 

How  earnest  thou  to  thy  freedom  ?" — "  There 

Lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 

[n  midst  of  Wycliffe's  well-feign'd  rage, 

A.  scroll  was  offer'd  by  a  page. 

Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 

Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 

He  broke  the  seal — his  cheek  show'd  change. 

Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange  ; 

Tlie  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 

Was  turn'd  to  actual  agony; 
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'  sore  bested  I 


Wavering  alike  in  good  and  bad. 

»  MS. "  O,  when  at  large 

Was  scroll'd  and  sign'd  our  fatal  charge, 
V'ou  never  ye-t,  on  tragic  stage, 
Beheld  so  well  a  painted  rage." 
'  After  this  line  the  MS.  reads  : — 

"  Although  his  soldiers  snatch'd  awayi 
When  in  my  very  gra.'ip,  my  prey. — 
Edmund,  how  cam'st  thou  free  7" — "O  then 
Lies  mystery,"  &c. 
MS. — "  The  dead  arise  in  this  tvild  age, 

Mortham — whom  righ  jous  heaven  decreed 
Caaght  in  his  e  »vn  fell  mare  to  bleed." 


His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook, 
Terror  and  guilt  were  m  his  look. 
Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 
Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed  ; 
And  tJius  apart  liis  counsel  broke. 
While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke ; — 

XI. 

"  '  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage, 

Tlie  dead  awake  in  tliis  wild  age,* 

Mortham — wlwm  all  men  deem'd  decreed 

Li  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed. 

Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  sea. 

He  traui'd  to  aid  in  murdering  me, — 

Mortham  has  'scaped  !    The  coward  shot 

The  steed,  but  harm'd  the  rider  not.'  "* 

He'.e,  with  an  execration  fell, 

Bertram  leap'd  up,  and  paced  the  cell: — 

"  Tliine  own  gray  head,  or  bosom  dark," 

He  mutter'd,  "  may  be  surer  mark  !" 

Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  Edmund,  pale 

With  terror,  to  resimae  his  tale. 

"  Wychffe  went  on : — '  Mark  with  what  flight* 

Of  wilder 'd  reverie  he  writes : — 

^I)e  3l£tter. 
" '  Rtiler  of  Mortham's  destiny  ! 
Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee." 
Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 
A  lovely  cliild,  a  lovelier  wife ; 
Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  his  owa — 
Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are  flown.'' 
Mark  how  he  pays  thee : — To  thy  hand 
Heyiclds  liis  honors  and  liis  land," 
One  boon  premised  ; — Restore  liis  diild ! 
And,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 
Mortham  no  more  returns  to  claim 
His  lands,  his  honors,  or  his  name ; 
Refuse  him  this,  ami  from  the  slain 
Thou  shalt  see  M(jrtham  rise  again.' — 

XII. 

"This  billet  while  the  baron  load, 
His  faltering  accents  show'd  his  dread ; 
He  press'd  his  forehead  with  his  palm, 

*  "  '  Mortham  escaped — the  coward  shot 

The  horse — but  harmed  the  rider  not.'  ' 

is  truly  laughable.  How  like  the  devoucrruit  -l  the  CoT«ia 
Garden  Tragedy  !  in  which  the  heio  is  suppoMtd  to  have  bee4 
killed,  but  thus  accounts  for  his  escape, 

'  I  through  the  coat  was,  not  the  body,  run  '.'  " 

Monthly  Remetg 
«  MS.—"  Though  dead  to  all,  he  lives  to  th<^." 
'  MS. — "  Wealth,  fame,  and  happiness,  his  own — 
Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  all  is  flown." 
6  The  MS.  adds  :— 

"  Nay  more,  ere  one  day's  course  had  run, 
He  rescued  twice  from  death  thy  son. 
Mark  his  demand  : — Restore  his  chiW  •" 
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llien  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm  ; 

An  interloper's  prying  toil 

'  Wild  as  the  winds,  as  billows  wild  t 

Tlie  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew 

What  wot  I  of  his  spouse  or  child  ? 

Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 

Hith«'r  he  brought  a  joyous  dame, 

Unki,  JWT  her  lineage  or  her  name  : 

XIV. 

Hei;  in  some  frantic  fit  he  slew ; 

"  '  Tlu-ee  days  smce,  was  that  clew  rerttal'^ 

The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 

In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  conceal'd,' 

HeaTen  be  my  witness !  wist  1  where 

And  heard  at  fuU  when  Rokeby's  Maid 

To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir, — 

Her  uncle's  history  display'd  ; 

Unguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 

And  now  I  can  interpret  well 

The  father's  arms  to  fold  his  boy, 

Each  syllable  the  tablets  teU. 

And  Mortham's  lands  and  towers  resign 

Mark,  then :  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 

To  the  just  hoirs  of  Mortham's  line.' — 

Of  old  O'Nede  of  Claudeboy  ; 

Thou  know'st  that  scarcelj  e'en  his  fear 

But  from  her  sire  and  country  fled. 

Suppresses  Deuzil's  cynic  sneei  ; — 

In  secret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 

'  Then  happy  is  thy  vasjsal's  part,' 

O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 

He  said,  '  to  ease  his  patron's  heart  1 

Despatch'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore, 

In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 

Enjouiing  he  should  make  him  known 

lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir ; 

(Until  his  farther  will  were  siiown) 

Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 

To  Edith,  but  to  her  alone. 

Redmond  O'Neale  is  Mortham's  son.' — 

What  of  their  iE-starr'd  meethig  feU, 

XIII. 

Lord  Wycliffe  knows,  and  none  so  well 

"  Up  starting  with  a  plu-ensied  look. 

XV. 

His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook : 

"  '  O'Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair. 

'  Is  Hell  at  work  ?  or  dost  thou  rave, 

Robb'd  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir ; 

Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave  1 

He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild. 

Perchance  thou  wot'st  not,  Barnard's  towers 

And  caird  liim  murder'd  Connel's  child. 

Have  racks,  of  strange  and  ghastly  powers.' 

Soon  died  the  nurse ;  the  Clan  believed 

Denzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew, 

What  from  their  Cliieftain  they  received. 

Firmly  rejoin'd,  '  I  tell  thee  true. 

His  purpose  was,  that  ne'er  agam' 

Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 

The  boy  should  cross  the  Irish  main  ; 

The  proofs,  which  I,  untortured,  show. — 

But,  like  his  mountain-sires,  enjoy 

It  chanced  upon  a  winter  night, 

The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 

When  early  snow  made  Staninore  white, 

Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came. 

That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 

And  stronger  Cliieftains  urged  a  claim. 

Redmond  O'Neale  saw  Rokeby-haU, 

And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  hands 

It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 

His  native  towers,  liis  father's  lands. 

A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 

Unable  then,  amid  the  strife, 

Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 

To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or  life, 

— Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  1 

Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 

It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 

The  mfant  to  his  native  shores. 

Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung. 

With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored. 

With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word, 

I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 

To  Mortham  and  to  Rokeby's  Lord 

That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed 

Naught  knew  the  clod  of  Irish  earth, 

Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 

Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond's  birth :, 

On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

But  deem'd  his  Chief's  commands  were  'aid 

Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took. 

On  both,  by  both  to  be  obey'd.^ 

But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the  book, 

How  he  was  wounded  by  the  way, 

When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 

I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say.' — 

Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  command. 

But  darkling  was  the  sense  ;  the  phrase 

XVL 

And  language  those  of  other  days, 

" '  A  wondrous  tale  I  and,  grant  it  true, 

involved  of  pmpose,  as  to  foil 

What,'  Wycliffe  answer'd,  'might  I  dof 

»  MS. — "  never  more 

M9  — "  It  chanced,  three  days  since,  I  was  laid 

The  boy  should  visit  Albion's  shore.' 

Conoeal'd  in  Thorsgill's  bosky  shade." 

8  The  MS.  has  not  this  coaplet. 
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Heaven  knows,  ao  ■willingly  as  now 

His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind, 

I  raise  the  bonnet  from  my  brovr, 

And  train  hiiu  on  from  day  to  day, 

Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  fair' 

Till  he  can  take  his  fife  away. — 

Restore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir ; 

And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 

But  Mortham  is  distraught — O'Neale 

Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth  ; 

Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel, 

If  aught  I  mark  of  DenzU's  art, 

Malignant  to  our  rightful  i-ause. 

I'll  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart !'  — 

And  traiu'd  in  Rome's  delusive  la-ws. 

Hark  tliee  apart !' — They  whisper'd  long, 

XVIII. 

fill  Denzil's  voice  grew  bold  and  strong : — 

"  It  needs  not.     I  renounce,"  he  said,, 

'  My  proofs  1  I  never  will,'  he  said. 

"My  tutor  in  this  deadly  trade. 

•  Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 

Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 

Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 

To  Mortham,  Redmond  is  his  hen- ; 

By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows ; 

To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands. 

For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 

And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 

Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 

Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone 

Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band, 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done ; 

These  ta^blets  are  at  thy  command ; 

And  fix'd  it  rests — if  I  survive 

Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train, 

This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  ahve." — ■ 

To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 

"  And  Denzil  ?"— "  Let  them  ply  the  rack, 

Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 

Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack  ! 

Should  wrest  from  tliine  the  goodly  land.' 

If  Oswald  tear  liim  limb  from  hmb. 

— '  I  Uke  thy  wit,'  said  Wychffe,  '  well ; 

What  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him, 

But  here  m  hostage  shalt  thou  dwelL 

Whose  thoughtless  youth  he  led  astray, 

Thy  son,  imless  my  purpose  err. 

And  tlamn'd  to  this  unhaUow'd  way  ? 

May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 

He  school'd  me  faith  and  vows  were  vain , 

A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 

Now  let  my  master  reap  liis  gain." — 

From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 

"True,"  answer'd  Bertram,  "'tis  his  meed; 

Gold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good  store, 

There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 

And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er ; 

But  thou — thou  art  not  for  our  course. 

But  if  his  fiuth  should  chance  to  faU, 

Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse : 

The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jail.' — 

And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves. 

Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves, 

XVII. 

Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore, 

"  Mesh'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined, 

While  barks  unbm-den'd  reach  the  shore," 

What  subterfuge  could  DenzU  find  ? 

He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh. 

XIX. 

That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie  ;' 

He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length. 

Conjm'ed  my  swift  return  and  aid, 

Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 

By  all  he  scoff 'd  and  disobey'd ;' 

Communing  with  his  secret  mind. 

And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied, 

As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclmed. 

And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 

One  ample  hand  his  forehead  press'd, 

This  scroU  for  Mortliam  Wycliffe  gave, 

And  one  was  dropp'd  across  his  breast 

Whom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave ; 

The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 

Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides, 

Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 

Where  Thorsgill's  forester  resides. 

His  Up  of  pride  a  while  forbore 

(Then  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the  glade, 

The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore ; 

That  he  descried  our  ambuscade.) 

The  unalter'd  fierceness  of  liis  look  . 

I  was  dismiss'd  as  evening  fell, 

A  shade  of  darken'd  sadness  took, — * 

And  reach'd  but  now  this  rockj'  cell." — 

For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  press'd 

"  Gi  ve  Oswald's  letter." — Bertram  read. 

Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast, — 

Ar.d  tore  it  fiercely  slired  by  shred : — 

And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone. 

'  AU  lies  and  vilhmy  1  to  blind 

So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 

MS.—"  Wonld  I  ray  kinsman's  lands  resign 

*  MS. — "  In  secret  where  the  tokens  vie." 

To  Mortham's  self  and  Morlhaiu's  line  : 

s  MS.—"  By  ties  he  scoff'd,"  &c 

But  Mortham  raves — and  this  O'Neale 

♦  MS. — "  A  dnrken'd  ^ad  expression  took. 

Has  drawn,"  &c. 

Tlie  unnltiT'd  fierceness  ol  his  look  " 
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His  voice  was  steat^ ,  low,  and  deep, 

No  twilight  dews  liis  wrath  allay  ; 

Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep ; 

With  disk  like  battle-target  red. 

And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  fear, 

He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed. 

rts  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear. 

Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light, 

Then  sinki  at  once — and  all  is  night.— 

XX 

"Eaniui..    in  thy  s^id  tale  I  find 

XXIL 

The  woo  that  warp  d  my  patron's  mind  : ' 

"  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.     F17, 

'T would  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye 

Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 

Tl,  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 

To  Ricluuond,  where  liis  troops  are  lulf^ 

Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool. 

And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 

Tljal  sold  liLinself  base  ^Vycliffe's  tool; 

Say,  till  he  reaches  Egliston, 

Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain. 

A  friend  wdl  watch  to  guard  his  soa* 

Than  to  avengi  supposed  disdain. 

Now,  fare-thee-well ;  for  night  draws  on, 

Say,  Bertram  rues  his  fault ; — a  word. 

And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone." 

Till  now  from  Bertram  never  heard: 

Despite  his  ill-dissembled  foar. 

Say,  too,  that  Mortliam's  Lord  he  prays 

Tliere  swatn  in  Edmimd's  eye  1  *car  • 

To  think  but  on  their  former  days ; 

A  tribute  to  the  corn-age  liign. 

On  Qui^riana's  beach  and  rock. 

Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity, 

On  Cayo's  bursting  battle  shock. 

But  strove,  irregularly  great. 

On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew, 

To  triumph  o'er  approacliing  fate  ! 

And  on  the  dart  Tlatzeca  threw  ; — 

Bertram  beheld  the  dewdrop  start, 

Percliaiice  my  patron  yet  may  hear 

It  almost  touch'd  his  iron  heart : — 

More  that  may  grace  liis  comrade's  bier.* 

"  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  said. 

My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight. 

"  One,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed." 

A  warning  of  approaching  fate  : 

He  loosen'd  then  his  baldric's  hold. 

A  priest  had  said,  '  Return,  repent !' 

A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold ; — 

As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 

"  Of  all  tlie  spoil  that  paid  his  pain.s. 

Firm  as  that  flint  I  face  mine  end ; 

But  this  with  Risingham  remains  ; 

My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend.' 

And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take, 

And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram's  s;^e. 

XXL 

Once  more — to  Mortham  speed  amaui, 

"The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 

Farewell  1  and  turn  thee  not  again." 

And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw  ; 

For  over  Redesdale  it  came, 

XXIIL 

As  bodeful  as  their  beacon-flame. 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  morn. 

Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine, 

And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn 

When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne, 

Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day. 

To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove, 

Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay. 

O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove  ;' 

Impatient  question'd  now  his  train. 

But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town, 

"  Was  Denzil's  son  return'd  again  V 

Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down 

It  chanced  there  answer'd  of  the  crew 

My  noontide,  India  may  declare  ; 

A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  kne'w  • 

Like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fired  the  air ! 

"  No  son  of  Denzil  this," — he  saii  1 ; 

Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 

"  A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade, 

Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 

For  song  and  minstrelsy  renown'd, 

Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 

And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  round."-  • 

Wlien  Risingham  inspires  the  tale; 

"  Not  Denzil's  son  ! — From  Winstoi;  va]»  V  ~ 

Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 

Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale  , 

Tlie  froward  cliild  with  Bertram's  name. 

Or,  worse — he  hath  despatched  the  yc-ath 

And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run. 

To  show  to  Mortliam's  Lord  its  truth. 

Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun ! 

Fool  that  I  was  1 — but  'tis  too  late;— 

No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 

This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate  ! — ' 

>  MS. — "  Perchance,  that  Mortham  yet  may  hear 

4  MS.—"  With  him  and  Fairfax  for  his  friend. 

Something  to  grace  his  comrade's  bier." 

No  risk  that  Wyclifle  dares  contend. 

MS.                   "  ne'er  shaU  bead.." 

Tell  him  the  while,  at  Egliston 

There  will  be  one  to  guard  his  son." 

%Ee  Appendix,  Note  3  I. 

s  MS.—"  This  is  the  crisis  of  my  fal«." 
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The  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relies 
On  Denzil's  evidence ! — He  dies  ! — 
Ho  I  Provost  Marshal  1  instantly- 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree  ! 
AUow  him  not  a  parting  word  ; 
Sliort  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord  1 
Then  let  lus  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-wall. 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done, 
With  best  despatch  to  Eghston. — 
— Basil,  tell  Wilfrid  he  must  striught 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle-gate." — 

XXIY. 

"  Alas  1''  the  old  domestic  said, 

And  shook  his  venerable  head, 

"  Alas,  my  Lord  !  full  ill  to-day 

May  my  young  master  brook  the  way  1 

The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm, 

Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm. 

Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart. 

That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art." — 

"  Tush,  tell  not  me  ! — Romantic  boys 

Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys. 

I  will  find  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon  ; 

Bid  him  for  Egliston  be  boune. 

And  quick  1 — I  hear  the  dull  death-drum 

Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come." 

He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 

Resumed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 

"  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  near  ! 

Entreaty  boots  not — instant  fear, 

Naught  else,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride, 

Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 

But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed, 

With  axe  and  block  and  headsman  graced. 

And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 

Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die, 

She  must  give  way. — Then,  were  the  line 

Of  Rokeby  once  combmed  with  mine, 

I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate  ! 

If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late, 

While  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared. 

Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. — 

— If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 

T')  drop  the  axe  ? — Soft  1  pause  we  there. 

Mortham  still  lives — yon  youth  may  tell 

His  tala — and  Fairfax  loves  him  well ; — 

1  MS. — "  Marks  the  dark  clond  sweep  down  the  Tees." 
*  "  This  subordinate  villain  thus  meets  the  reward  which  he 
leserves.  He  is  altogether  one  of  the  minor  sketches  of  the 
poem,  but  still  adds  a  variety  and  a  life  to  the  group.  He  is 
besides  absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  plot ; 
»nd  indeed  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  respect  is  observable 
lhrough<)pt  the  story.  No  character,  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ng,  but  little  description,  is  introduced  that  is  unessential  to 
ihe  narrative  ;  it  proceeds  clearly,  if  not  rapidly,  throughout ; 
ind  although  the  plot  becomes  additionally  involved  to  appear- 
Uice  u  <t  a   'Alices,  ail  is  satisfactorily  explained  at  tiie  lasc ,  or 


Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 

To  sweep  tiiis  Redmond  from  my  way  '— 

But  she  to  piety  perforce 

Must  yield. — Without  there  I  Soimd  to  hoiae.  * 

XXV. 

'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 

"  Mount,  and  march  forward  !" — Forth  they  g« 

Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around. 

Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  sound.— 

Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn  ; 

And  Denzil  turn'd  liis  eyeballs  dim. 

And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees. 

Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees ;' 

And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears, 

The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears. 

O'er  the  long  bridge  they're  sweeping  now, 

The  van  is  hid  by  greenwood  bough  ; 

But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o'er, 

Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  1' 

One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell. 

To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell. 

XXVL 
0,  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 
Of  chivalry's  emblazon'd  hues. 
That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower, 
The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high, 
Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily ! 
Then  might  I  paint  the  tumult  broad, 
That  to  the  crowded  abbey  floVd, 
And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound. 
Into  the  church's  ample  bound  ! 
Ilien  might  I  show  each  varying  mien, 
Exulting,  woeful,  or  eerene ; 
Indifference,  with  liis  idiot  stare, 
And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air, 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavaher, 
Doubtful,  disarm'd,  and  sad  of  cheer ; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye  ' 

Claim'd  conquest  now  and  mastery  ; 
And  the  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  he 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 
Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  ? 
'Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale.' 

rather  explains  itself  oy  gradual  nnravelraent." — MontVf  R* 

view. 
s  The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  after  quoting  from 


to 


"  'Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale," 
"  Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough," 


adds,  "  Assuredly,  if  such  lines  as  these  had  occurred  mort 
frequently  in  Rokeby,  it  would  have  extorted  our  unqualified 
admiration  :  and  although  we  lament  that  numerous  littla 
blemishes,  which  might  easilj^  be  removed,  Iiave  been  enffuwJ 
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Hurrying,  as  best  I  can,  along, 

XXVIII. 

The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song ; — 

But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band. 

Like  traveller  when  approacliing  home, 

Powerful  in  evil,  waved  liis  hand. 

Wlio  sees  the  shades  of  evening  come. 

And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead, 

And  must  nol  now  his  course  delay, 

On  peril  of  the  murmurer's  head. 

Or  choose  the  fair,  but  winding  way; 

Then  first  his  glance  sought  Rokeby's  Knight  -' 

Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend, 

Wlio  gazed  on  the  tremendous  siglit. 

Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend. 

As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 

To  bless  the  ore.»-ze  that  cools  liis  brow 

To  kindred  Baron's  feudal  feast,' 

Or  snaith  a  blossom  fi-om  the  bough. 

As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 

Were  summons  to  the  banner'd  hall  •, 

XXVII. 

Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood. 

The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 

And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  liis  blood.   . 

Profaned,  dislionor'd,  and  defaced. 

With  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  nigh, — 

Through  storied  lattices  no  more 

He  dm"st  not  cope  with  Rokeby's  eye  ! — ' 

In  soften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour, 

And  said,  with  low  and  faltering  breath, 

Gilding  the  f^.thic  sculpture  rich 

"  Thou  know'st  the  terms  of  hfe  and  death." 

Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  niche. 

The  Knight  then  turn'd,  and  sternly  smiled- 

The  Civil  fury  of  the  time 

"  The  maiden  is  mine  only  child. 

Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime  ;' 

Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head. 

For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 

If  with  a  traitor's  son  she  wed." 

Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament. 

Tlien  Redmond  spoke :  "  Tlie  life  of  one 

And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthrew 

Might  thy  malignity  atone,' 

Of  B«w»s,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh." 

On  me  be  fltmg  a  double  guilt ! 

And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight, 

Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt  1" 

In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight ! 

Wycliife  had  listen'd  to  his  suit, 

Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 

But  dread  prevail'd,  and  he  was  mute. 

Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign ; 

Tiiere  stood  the  block  di splay 'd,  and  there 

XXIX. 

Tlie  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bare ; 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  t)f  fear 

And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 

In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear  ; 

Resounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 

"  An  miion  form'd  with  me  and  mine, 

Thrice   the    fierce    trumpet's    breath   was 

Ensures  the  faith  of  Rokeby's  line. 

heard, 

Consent,  and  all  this  dread  array. 

XnA  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word, 

Like  morning  dream  shall  pass  away  ; 

i»oomini^,  for  breacli  of  martial  laws, 

Refuse,  and,  by  my  duty  press'd, 

And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause. 

I  give  the  word — thou  know'st  the  rest  • 

The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 

Matilda,  still  and  motionless. 

To  s^oop  their  heads  to  block  and  steeL 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address, 

The  t-umpets  floiu-ish'd  high  and  shrill. 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice  ; 

Anil  silent  prayers  to  lieaven  were  cast, 

Then  wrimg  her  hands  in  agony, 

And  stifleil  sobs  were  bursting  fast, 

And  round  her  cast  bewilder'd  eye. 

Till  from  the  crowd  began  to  rise 

Now  on  the  scaffold  glanced,  and  now 

Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise. 

On  Wyclitfe's  unrelenting  brow. 

And  fron^  the  distant  aisles  there  came 

She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voicp 

Deep-mutter'd    threats,    with    W3^cliffe'a 

Scarce  audible, — "  I  make  my  choice  ! 

I  aiue.' 

Spare  out  their  lives  1 — for  aught  beside, 

If  remain  ;  that  many  of  the  poetical  ornaments,  thongh  jnst- 

'  MS. — "  Muttering  of  threats,  and  Wyciiffe's  naioa 

y  conceived,  are  faintly  and  indistinctly  drawn  ;  and  that  those 

*  MS. — "  Then  from  his  victim  sought  to  know 

lushing  touclies,  which  Mr   Scott   has   the  talent  of  placing 

Tlie  working  of  his  tragic  show. 

^.ili  peculiar  taste  and  propriety,  are  too  sparingly  scattered  ; 

And  first  his  glance,"  Sic. 

ive  rea/dily  admit  that  he  has  told  his  '  onward  tale'  with  great 

"                                                 * 

vigor  and  animation  ;  and  that  he  has  generally  redeemed  his 

'  MS.—"  To  some  high  Baron's  feudal  feart, 

faulf  by  the  richness  an3  variety  of  his  fancy,  or  by  the  inter- 

And  that  loud  pealing  trnmpet-cal 

•fit  of  his  narrative." 

IVas  summons,"  &c. 

'  The  MS.  has  not  this  nor  the  preceding  couplet. 

«  MS. — "  He  durst  not  meet  his  scornful  eye.  ' 

MS.  — "  And  peasants'  base-born  han<ls  o'erthrew 

'  MS. "  the  blood  of  one 

The  tombs  of  Lacy  and  Fitz-Hugh." 

Might  this  malignant  plot  atone. 

/ 
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Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 

He  once  was  generous  I" — As  she  spoke, 

Dark  Wycliffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke : — 

"  Wilfrid,  where  loiter'd  ye  so  late  ? 

Why  upm  Basil  rest  thy  weight  ? 

Art  spell-bound  by  enchanter's  wand  ? — 

Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand ;' 

Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy  1 

Should    tears    and    trembling   speak    thy 

joy^"— 

"  0  hu;h,  my  sire !     To  prayer  and  tear 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  ihme  ear ; 
But  now  the  awful  hour  draws  on, 
WHier  truth  must  sj^eak  in  loftier  tone." 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda's  hand :' — "  Dear  maid, 

Couldst  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  said, 

"Of  thy  poor  fi'iend  so  basely  deem, 

A-  blend  with  liim  this  barbarous  scheme  ? 

Alas  !  lay  efforts  made  in  vain. 

Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain.' 

But  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven, 

Tliat  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given. 

So  twisted*  with  the  strings  of  hfe, 

As  this — to  call  Matilda  wife  1 

I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part, 

And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart  1" 

His  feeblfl  frame  was  worn  so  low. 

With  wounds,  with  watcliing,  and  with  woe, 

Tliat  nature  could  no  more  sustain 

The  agony  of  mental  jiaiii. 

He  kneel' d — his  Up  her  hand  had  press'd, — ' 

Just  then  he  felt  the  stern  arrest. 

Lower  and  lower  sunk  liis  head, — 

They  raised  hmi, — but  the  Ufe  was  fled  ! 

Tiicn.  first  alarm'd,  his  sue  iind  train 

Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  m  vain. 

T.lie  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 

Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere, 

•  lu  f'vf(  of  this  and  preceding  conplet,  the  MS.  has, 

"  Successful  was  tiie  scheme  he  plann'd  : 
Kneel,  Wilfrid  I   take  her  yieliled  hand  I" 
MS. — "  He  kneel'd,  and  took  her  h;ind." 

•  .^'S  — "  To  save  the  coniplu-ated  pain." 
MS  _"  /l/rnded." 

MP  — ■'  Uis  lips  tipon  her  hands  were  press'd, — 
Jnst  as  he  felt  the  stern  arrest." 
t  "  The  character  of  Wilfrid  is  as  extensively  drawn,  and 
more  so,  perhaps,  than   that  of  Bertram.     And   amidst 
fint-  an  I   heautiful   moral   reflections  ac(om|)anying    it,   a 
p  insight  into  the    human    heart    is   discernible  : — we  had 
(  most  saiil   an  intuition  more  penetrating   than  even   his,   to 
whom  were  given  these  '  gohlen  keys'  that  '  unlock  the  gates 
jf  joy.'  • 

'  Of  horror  that  and  thrilling  fears. 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  8ymi)athetic  tears.'  " 

British  Critic. 

"In  delineating  the  actors  of  this  dramatic  tale,  wo  have 
fettlr  hWtation  in  paying,  that  Mr  ^cott  has  been  more  suc- 


And  sought  in  better  world  the  meed, 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed.' 

XXXL 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast. 
With  Wilfrid  all  his  projects  past. 
All  turn'd  and  centred  on  his  son, 
On  V\'ilfiid  all — and  he  was  gone. 
"  And  I  am  cliildless  now,"  he  said  , 
"(,'Uihiless  through  that  relentless  maid! 
A  lifetune's  arts  m  vain  essay'd, 
Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  head ! — 
Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead — and  there 
Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir, 
Eager  to  knit  in  happy  band 
With  Rok*^by's  heiress  Redmond's  hand. 
Antl  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  idl 
The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall! 
No ! — deeds  which  prudence  might  not  dara. 
Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 
The  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier — 
I'll  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear ! 
They  all  shall  sliare  destruction's  shock;— 
Ho  !  lead  the  captives  to  the  block  !" 
But  ill  his  Provost  could  divme 
His  feeliii'js,  and  foiebore  the  sign. 
"  Slave  !  to  the  block  ! — or  I,  or  they. 
Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  !" 

XXXIL 

The  outmost  crowd  have  hea  d  a  eouncL 
Like  fcorse's  hoof  on  harden'd  ground  ; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near. 
The  very  d(!ath's-men  paused  to  hear. 
"Tis  in  the  churchyard  now — the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  oi  the  dead  1 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung, 
When  through  tlie  Gotliic  arch  there  sprung 

cessful  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Wilfrid,  a  per'^on  of  th' 
first  importance  in  the  whole  management  of  the  plot,  eihioiu 
an  assenibl.i^e  of  qualities  not  unfrequeutly  combined  in  rea, 
life,  but,  t^o  far  as  we  can  recollect,  never  before  represented  in 
poetry.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charactei  which  required  to  be  touched 
with  great  art  and  (lelicacy.  The  reader  generally  expect--  .c 
tind  beauty  of  form,  sirengtii,  grace,  anil  agility,  united  v.  .w. 
powerl'iil  passions,  in  the  prominent  figures  of  romance;  b« 
cause  these  visible  qualities  are  tile  most  fre(|Heiit  themes  o/ 
panegyric,  and  usually  the  best  passports  to  admiration.  The 
absence  of  them  is  sup]>osed  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  tht 
pretensions  of  a  candidate  for  love  or  glory.  An  ordinary 
poet,  therefore,  would  have  despaired  of  awakening  our  sym* 
pathy  in  favor  of  that  lofty  and  generous  spirit,  and  keen  sen- 
sibility, which  at  once  anim.ate  and  consume  the  frail  and 
sickly  frame  of  Wilfrid  ;  yet  Wilfrid  is,  in  fact,  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  and  his  death,  though  obviously  necessary  to  the 
condign  punishment  of  Oswald,  to  the  future  repose  of  Matil- 
da, and  conse()ueiitly  to  the  consummation  of  the  poem,leavei 
strong  emotions  of  pity  and  regret  iu  the  mind  of  the  »eader  ' 
— Quarterly  Hrvitvi 
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A  Imraeman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed — 
Sable  his  cloak,  liis  plume,  lu3  steed.' 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spurn'd. 
The  vaults  uu-wonted  clang  return'd ! — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  tlirew, 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grunly  determined  was  his  look  ! 
Bis  charger  wit!    'he  spurs  he  strook — 
All  f^catter'd  backward  as  he  came, 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham ! 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave ;' 
The  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave, 
The  second  clear'd  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third  he  was  at  Wycliffe's  side. 
Full  leveU'd  at  the  Baron's  head, 
Rung  the  report — the  bullet  sped — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last, 
"Without  a  groan,  dark  Oswald  past 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream. 

XXXIII 
Wliile  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 
But  flounder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
Twas  while  he  toil'd  him  to  be  freed. 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed, 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wycliffe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hail'd  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose  ; 
1  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound, 
^ore  down  and  {linn'd  him  to  the  ground ;' 
But  stUi  his  strugghng  force  he  rears, 
'Gamst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spears  • 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  lum-free, 
Once  gain'd  liis  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 

•  Pee  Appenfiix,  Note  3  K. 

'  MS. — "  Tliree  bounds  he  made,  that  noble  steed  ; 

mu    c    .  .u    S  Lacies'  tomb        )  ,       „      ,  „ 

The  first  tJ»i  <    ,  ,  I  his  freed." 

f  chancel  s  bound  i 

9  MS.—  "  Oppresa'd  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  ground." 

•  MS. — "  And  when,  by  odds  boroe  down  at  length." 
s  MS.—"  He  bore." 

'  M?!  — "  Had  more  of  laugh  in  it  than  moan." 
'  MS. — "  But  held  their  weapons  ready  set, 

Lest  the  grim  king  should  rous?  him  yet." 
'  MS.-  "  But  Basil  check'd  them  with  disdain, 

.\iiil  flung  a  mantle  o'er  the  slain." 

•  "  V/hether  we  see  him  scaling  the  cliffs  in  desperate  course, 
»nd  scaring  the  hawks  and  the  ravens  from  their  nests  ;  or, 
while  the  Castle  is  on  ftre,  breaking  from  the  central  mass  of 
•mote  ;  or.  amidjt  the  terrific  circumstances  of  his  death,  vhe.i 

it 

'  parting  grjan 
Hao  mo-e  of  laughter  than  if  moan, 
45 


By  tenfold  odds  oppress'd  at  length,* 
Despite  his  struggles  and  Vis  strength, 
He  took"  a  hundred  mortal  wounds, 
As  mute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hoimds ; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  !° 
— They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies, 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes. 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  vhe  slain 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  agaiaT 
Tlien  blow  and  uisult  some  renew  d, 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew'd, 
But  Basil's- voice  the  deed  forbade;" 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid  :— 
"  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behmd : 
Tlien  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding-sheet."* 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dying  paug, 

Xo  more  of  trump  and  bugle  claug, 

Tliough  through  the  sounding  wood*  there  coma 

Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 

Arm'd  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 

Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need. 

And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse, 

As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce ; 

Possess'd  of  every  proof  and  sign 

That  gave  an  hen-  to  Mortham's  line, 

And  yielded  to  a  fa  her's  arms 

An  image  of  his  EtUth's  chiirms, — 

Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 

Of  this  strange  morn  the  history. 

What  saw  he  ? — not  the  church's  floor, 

Cuinber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with  gore ; 

What  heard  he  ? — not  the  clamorous  crowd, 

lliat  .shout  their  gratulations  loud : 

Redmoml  he  saw  and  he.ard  alone, 

Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd,  "  My  son !  my  son !" — ■ 

we  mark  his  race  of  terror,  with  the  poet,  like  the  '  eve  of 
tropic  sun  !' 

'  No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 

No  twilii;ht  dews  his  wrath  allay  ; 

With  disk  like  battle-target  red. 

He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed  ; 

Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light, 

Then  sinks  at  once^and  all  is  night.'  " 

British  Critic. 
"  r  hope  you  will  like  Bertram  to  the  end  ;  he  is  a  Caravaggio 
sketcli,  which,  t  may  acknowledge  to  you — but  tell  it  not  Ln 
Gath — I  rather  pique  myself  upon  ;  and  he  is  within  the  keep 
ing  of  Nature,  though  critics  will  say  to  the  contrary.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  fancy  that  any  one  should  take  a  sort  fA  ^kiBnn 
in  bringing  out  such  a  character,  but  I  snppose  it  is  p«jrtly 
owing  to  bad  reading,  and  ill-directed  reading,  when  .  wa» 
young." — Scott  to  Miss  Baillie. — Life,  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 

11  MS. — Here  the  author  of  Rokeby  wrote, 
"End  of  Canto  VI." 

8taQ7,axxzv.,  added  at  the  te<]uest  of  the  priuter  and  anot&M 
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XXXV. 

This  chanced  upon  a  sunmier  mom, 

Wlien  yellow  waved  the  heavy  corn : 

But  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 

t^^all  d  forth  the  reaper's  busy  band, 

A  gladsome  sight  the  silvan  road 

From  Egliston  to  Mortham  show'd. 

A  while  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 

The  task  to  bind  antl  pile  the  sheaves, 

And  maids  theu-  sickles  fling  aside, 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride, 

A-nd  childhood's  wondering  group  draws  near 

And  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 

Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayer 

•nend,  was  accompanied  by  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Ballaii- 
f  ne " — 

"  Dear  James, 

"  I  send  you  this,  out  of  deference  to  opinions  so  strongly 
expresspd  ;  but  still  retaining  my  own,  that  it  spoils  one  effect 
without  producing  another.  W.  S." 

'  "  Mr.  Scott  has  now  confined  himself  within  much  narrow- 
er limits,  and,  by  descending  to  the  sober  annals  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  has  renounced  nearly  all  those  ornaments  of 
Gothic  pageantry,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  taste  with 
which  he  displayed  them,  had  been  tolerated,  and  even  ad- 
mired, by  modern  readers.  He  has  subjected  his  style  to  a 
leverer  code  of  criticism.  The  language  of  the  poet  is  often 
unconsciously  referred  to  the  date  of  the  incidents  wliich  he  re- 
lates ;  so  that  what  is  careless  or  idiomatic  escapes  censure,  as 
a  supposed  anomaly  of  antique  diction  :  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  impression,  that  tlie  phraseology  of  '  Mar- 
mion,'  and  of  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  has  appeared  to  us  to 
be  no  less  faulty  than  that  of  the  present  poem. 

"  Bat,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  conlidently  persist  in  thinking, 
that  in  this  last  experiment,  Mr.  Scott's  popularity  will  be  still 
fa.lher  confirmed  ;  because  we  have  found  by  experience, 
that,  although  during  the  first  hasty  inspection  of  the  poem, 
ar/'ertaken  for  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity,  some  blemish- 
es intruded  themselves  upon  our  notice,  the  merits  of  the  story, 
and  the  minute  shades  of  character  dis|)layed  in  the  conduct  of 
it,  have  been  sufficient,  during  many  succeeding  perusals,  to 
awaken  our  feelings,  and  to  reanimate  and  sustain  our  attention. 

"The  original  fiction  from  which  the  poem  is  derived,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  constructed  with  considerable  ability  ;  but  it 
is  on  the  felicity  with  which  the  poet  has  expanded  and  dram- 
atized it  ;  on  the  diversity  of  the  characters  ;  on  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  unfolded,  and  on  the  ingenuity  with  which 
every  incident  is  rendered  subservient  to  his  final  purpose,  that 
we  chiefly  found  our  preference  of  this  over  his  former  produc- 
<iana.  From  the  first  canto  to  the  last,  nothing  is  superfluous. 
The  arrival  of  a  nocturnal  visitor  at  Birnard  Castle  is  aniioun- 
ew*  witl  such  solemnity,  the  previous  terrors  of  Oswald,  the 
tnogance  and  ferocity  of  Bertram,  his  abruptness  and  disconr- 
tae;  of  dameanor,  ire  so  eminently  de'ineattd,  thai  the  picture 
teems  a.s  if  it  had  been  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
p  aying  the  autnor's  powers  of  description  !  yet  it  is  from  this 
visil  that  all  the  subsequent  incidents  naturally,  and  almost 
jecessarily  flow.  Our  cariosity  is,  at  the  very  commencement 
»fthe  poem,  most  powerfully  excited;  the  principal  actors  in 
Jie  scene  exhibit  themselves  distinctly  to  our  view,  the  devel- 
Kpment  of  the  plot  is  perfectly  continuous,  and  our  attention 
fe  never  interrupted,  or  sufTered  to  relax." — Quarterly  Re- 
new. 


And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pj»'r. 
'Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Rokeby  eiare 
Her  plighted  troth  to  Redmooa  btave ; 
And  Teesdale  can  remembei  ytt 
How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  hev  debt, 
And,  for  their  troubles,  bade  then:  pscz'' 
A  lengthen'd  life  of  peace  and  love 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  theii  sway, 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day, 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow, 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow.' 

nearly  the  same  proportion  as  it  contains  monj  'if  d  amatic  in 
cident  and  character.  Yet  some  of  the  pictu  er  which  it  pr» 
sents  are  highly  wrought  and  vividly  colored  ;  for  example, 
the  terribly  animated  narrative,  in  the  fl-'th  canto,  of  the  battlo 
within  the  hall,  and  the  conflagration  of  t'.ie  mansion  of  Rokeby. 

'•  Several  defects,  of  more  or  less  importance,  we  noticed,  or 
imagined  that  we  noticed,  as  we  read.  It  appears  like  pre- 
sumption to  accuse  Mr.  Scott  of  any  failure  in  respect  to  cos- 
tume— of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  times  which  he 
describes — yet  the  impression  produced  on  our  minds  by  the 
perusal,  has  certainly  been,  that  we  are  thrown  back  in  imag- 
ination to  a  period  considerably  antecedent  to  that  which  he 
intends  to  celebrate.  The  other  faults,  we  remarked,  consist 
principally  in  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  those  which  we 
have  so  often  noticed  on  former  occasions,  and  wliich  are  so 
incorporated  with  the  poet's  style,  that  it  is  now  become  as 
useless  as  it  is  painful,  to  repeat  the  censures  which  they  have 
occasioned. 

"  We  have  been  informed  that  '  Rokeby'  has  hitherto  circn 
lated  less  rapidly  than  has  usually  been  the  case  with  Mr 
Scott's  works.  If  the  fact  be  so,  we  are  inclined  to  attributa 
it  solely  to  accidental  circumstances  ;  being  persuaded  that  the 
defect-s  of  the  poem  are  only  common  to  it  with  all  the  prouui,- 
tions  of  its  author  ;  that  they  are  even  less  numerous  than  in 
most ;  and  that  its  beauties,  though  of  a  different  stamp,  ire 
more  profusely  scattered,  and,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  higher  or 
der. " — Critical  Review. 


"  This  production  of  Mr.  Scott  altof  ether  abopnds  in  imagery 
1B<1  description  less  than  either  of  its  piecQisors,  in  pretty 


"  Such  Is  Rokeby  ;  and  our  readers  must  confess  that  it  is  a 
very  interesting  tale.  Alone,  it  would  stan.p  the  author  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  of  English  poets.  Of  the  story,  we 
need  hardly  say  any  thing  farther.  It  is  complicated  without 
being  confused,  and  so  artfully  suspended  in  its  anravelmen", 
as  to  produce  a  constantly  increasing  sensation  of  curiosity. 
Parr'!,  indeed,  of  the  catastrophe  may  at  intervals  be  foreseen, 
but  they  are  like  the  partial  glimpses  thai  we  catch  of  a  noble 
and  well-shaded  building,  which  does  not  brcik  on  us  in  a'!  Il» 
proportion  and  in  all  its  be.-\uty,  nnt'I  we  suddenly  arrive  iti 
front.  Of  the  characters,  we  have  sonitthing  to  observe  it 
addition  to  oar  private  remarks.  Our  readers  may  pprhajis 
have  seen  that  we  have  frequently  applied  the  term  skstrli,  to 
the  several  personages  of  the  drama.  Now,  although  this  poem 
possesses  more  variety  of  well-sustained  character  than  any 
other  of  Mr.  Scott's  performances — althoijf.'h  Wilfrid  will  je  a 
favorite  with  every  lover  of  the  soft,  the  gentle,  ajid  *.h<  oa- 
thetic,  while  Edmund  offers  a  fearfu'.  warning;  to  misused  auil. 
ities — and  although  Redmond  is  indeed  a  man,  eonipared  to  the 
Crnnntoun  of  The  Lny.  to  the  IVilton  of  Marminn.  or  to  the 
Malcolm  of  the  /.nrfy  of  the  Lake ;  yet  is  Redmoml  1  imseli 
but  a  sketch  compared  to  Bertram.  Here  is  Mr.  Scott  b  trae 
and  favorite  hero.  He  has  no  '  sf  caking  kiw\ne?s'  foi  these 
barbarians; — he  boldly  adopts  and  ,«' ronizes  them      .)elorain» 


t'AXTO  VI. 


ROKEBY. 


Sbl 


flt  has  hnmoronsly  been  observed)  vvonld  have  been  exactly 
wlial  Marniion  was,  conkl  he  have  read  and  written  ;  Bertram 
IB  a  happy  mixture  of  both  ; — as  great  a  villain,  if  possible,  as 
Marmion  ;  and,  if  possible,  as  great  a  scamp  as  Deloraine. 
His  character  is  completed  by  a  dash  of  the  fierceness  of  Rod- 
erick Dhn.  We  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the 
good  taste  of  an  author  who  employs  his  utmost  strength  of 
description  on  a  compound  of  bad  qualities  ;  but  we  must  ob- 
•trve,  in  the  way  of  protest  for  the  present,  that  something 
moit  be  wrOMff  where  poetical  effect  and  moral  approbation  are 
Ki  much  at  variance.  We  leave  untouched  the  general  argn- 
ner/.,  wiiether  it  makes  any  difference  for  poetical  purposes, 
thtt  a  hero's  vices  or  his  virtues  should  preponderate.  Power- 
ful indeed  must  be  the  genius  of  the  poet  who.  out  of  such 
materials  as  those  gbove  mentioned,  can  form  an  interest- 
ing whole.  This,  however,  is  the  fact ;  and  Bertram  at  times 
BO  overcomes  hatred  with  admiration,  that  he  for  rather  his 
painter)  is  almost  pardonable  for  his  energy  alone.  There  is  a 
charm  about  this  spring  of  mind  which  bears  down  all  opposi- 
tion, '  and  throws  a  brilliant  veil  of  ligiit  over  the  most  hideous 
deformity.'  This  is  the  fascination — this  is  the  variety  and 
vigor  by  which  Mr.  Scott  recommends  barbarous  heroes,  un- 
dign'tied  occurrences,  and,  occasionally,  the  most  incorrect  lan- 
guage, Hnd  the  most  imperfect  versification — 

"  Catch  but  his  fire — '  And  yon  forgive  him  all.'  " 

Monthly  Review. 

That  Rokeby,  as  a  whole,  is  equally  interesting  with  Mr. 
Bcott's  former  works,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert. 
But  if  theri  be,  comparativelj-,  a  diminution  of  interest,  it  is 
evidently  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  time  or  place  of  its 
Rction — the  sobriety  of  the  period,  and  the  abated  wildness  of 
the  scenery.  With  ns,  l*'e  wonder  is,  that  a  period  so  late  as 
that  of  Charles  the  First  'ould  have  been  managed  so  dex- 
terously, and  have  been  made  so  happily  subservient  to  poetic 
invention. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our 
•pinion,  that  the  tale  of  Rokeby  is  much  better  told  than  those 
of  '  The  I, a}','  orof  '  Marmion.'  Its  characters  are  introduced 
with  more  ease  ;  its  incidents  are  more  natural;  one  event  is 
more  necessarily  generated  by  another  ;  the  reader's  mind  is 
kept  more  in  suspense  with  respect  to  the  termination  of  the 
Btory  ;  and  the  moral  reflections  interspersed  are  of  a  deeper 
cast.  Of  the  versification,  also,  we  can  justly  pronounce,  that 
it  is  more  polished  than  in  'Marmion,'  or  '  The  Lay;'  and 
though  we  have  marked  some  careless  lines,  yet  even  in  the 
instance  of  '  bold  disorder,'  Rokeby  can  furnish  little  room  for 
animadversion.  In  fine,  if  we  must  compare  him  with  hira- 
Belf,  we  judge  Mr.  Scott  has  given  us  a  poem  in  Rokeby,  su- 
perior to  '  iVIarmion.'  or  '  The  Lay,'  but  not  equal,  perhaps,  to 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  " — British  Critic. 


"  It  will  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that  Mr.  Morritt  assured 
his  friend  he  considered  Rokeby  as  the  best  of  all  his  poems. 
The  admirable,  perhaps  the  unique  fidelity  of  the  local  de- 
l:rintio;is.  Mi;:ht  alone  have  swayed,  for  I  will  not  say  it  pei^ 
I'prtel  the  judL'me»t  of  the  lord  of  that  beautiful  and  thence- 
frrth  classical  domain  ;  and,  indeed,  I  must  admit  that  I  never 
nnderstood  or  appreciated  half  the  charm  of  this  poem  until  I 
had  become  '"•imiUar  with  its  scenery.  But  Scott  himself  had 
not  designed  to  rest  his  strength  on  these  descriptions.  He  said 
to  James  ^allantyne,  while  the  work  was  in  progress  (Sep- 
tember 2V,  '  I  hope  the  thing  will  do,  chiefly  because  the  world 
will  not  expect  from  mc  a  poem  of  which  the  interest  turns 
npon  rhnrarter  ;'  and  in  another  letter  (October  28,  1812),  '  I 
think  you  will  see  the  same  sort  of  difference  taken  in  all  my 
'ormer  poems,  of  which  I  would  say,  if  it  is  fair  for  me  to  say 
my  thing,  that  the  force  in  the  Lay  is  thrown  on  style — in 
Marmion  on  description,  and  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  on  in- 
•der.t.'     I  suspect  some  of  these  rlistinctions  may  have  been 


matters  of  after-thought ;  but  as  to  Rokeby  there  can  oe  nf 
mistake.  His  own  original  conceptions  of  some  of  its  princi 
pal  characters  have  been  e.vplained  in  letters  already  citc^l; 
and  I  believe  no  one  who  compares  the  poem  with  his  noveli 
will  doubt  that,  had  he  undertaken  their  portraiture  in  ]  rose, 
they  would  have  come  forth  with  effect  hardly  inferior  to  anj 
of  all  the  groups  he  ever  created.  As  it  is,  I  question  wheth- 
er, even  in  his  prose,  there  is  any  thing  more  exquisitely  wrought 
out  as  well  as  fancied,  than  the  whole  contrast  of  the  tw<'  n. 
vals  for  the  love  of  the  heroine  in  Rokeby  ;  and  that  »i6to:»rf 
herself,  too.  has  a  very  particular  interest  attached  to  nei 
Writing  to  Miss  Edgeworth  five  years  after  tins  lime  i  TDtK 
March,  1818),*he  says,  '  I  have  not  read  one  of  mt  poems  •ino« 
they  were  printed,  excepting  last  year  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
which  I  liked  better  than  I  expected,  but  not  well  enough  tt 
induce  me  to  go  through  the  rest  ;  so  I  may  truly  say  with 
Macbeth — 

'  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  what  I've  done — 
Look  on't  again  I  dare  not.' 

"  '  This  much  of  Matildn  I  recollect  (for  that  is  not  so  easily 
forgotten),  that  she  was  attempted  for  the  existing  person  of  a 
lady  who  is  now  no  more,  so  that  I  am  particularly  flatterer* 
with  your  distinguishing  it  from  the  others,  which  are  in  gen- 
eral mere  shadows.'  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  la<ly  he 
here  alludes  to  was  the  object  of  his  own  unfortnr-ate  firsl 
love  ;  and  as  little,  that  in  the  romantic  generosity  both  of  the 
j'outhful  poet  who  fails  to  win  her  higher  favor,  and  of  hi» 
chivalrous  competitor,  we  have  before  us  something  more  than 
a  mere  shadow. 

"  In  spite  of  these  graceful  characters,  the  inimitable  scenery 
on  which  they  are  presented,  and  the  splendid  vivacity  and 
thrilling  interest  of  several  chapters  in  the  story — such  as  the 
opening  interview  of  Bertram  and  Wycliffe — the  flight  up  th" 
cliff  on  the  Greta — the  first  entrance  of  the  cave  at  B-rignall- 
the  firing  of  Rokeby  Castle — and  the  catastrophe  in  Eglisto* 
Abbey  ;  in  spite  certainly  of  exquisitely  happy  lines  profusely 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  composition,  and  of  some  de- 
tached images — that  of  the  setting  of  the  tropical  sun,  for  ex 
ample^which  were  never  surpassed  by  any  poet  ;  in  spite  n- 
all  these  merits,  the  immediate  succes-:  of  Rokeby  was  greatlir 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  nor  has  it  ever  smc« 
been  so  much  a  favorite  with  the  public  at  large  as  any  othep 
of  his  poetical  romances.  He  ascribes  this  failure,  in  his  in- 
trotluetion  of  1830,  partly  to  the  radically  nnpoetical  char.ictei 
of  the  Roundheads  ;  but  surely  their  character  has  its  poetical 
side  also,  had  his  prejudices  allowed  him  to  enter  upon  its  study 
with  impartial  sympathy  ;  and  f  doubt  not  Mr.  Morritt  suggest- 
ed the  difficultv  on  this  score,  when  the  outline  of  the  story  was 
as  yet  undetermined,  from  the  consideration  rather  of  the  po- 
et's peculiar  feelings,  anil  powers  as  hitherto  exhibited,  than 
of  the  subject  absolutely.  Partly  he  blames  the  satiety  of  tha 
public  ear,  which  had  had  so  much  of  his  rhythm,  not  only 
from  himself,  but  from  dozens  of  mocking  birds,  male  and  fe- 
male, all  more  or  less  applanded  in  their  day,  and  now  a. 
equally  forgotten.  This  circumstance,  too,  had  probably  nfl 
slender  etiect ;  the  more  that,  in  defiance  of  all  the  hints  o*"  ht 
friends,  he  now,  in  his  narrative,  repeated  (with  more  negl* 
gence)  the  uniform  octo-svllabic  couplets  of  the  Lady  of  titf 
Lake,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  more  varied  cadence  of  lh« 
Lay  or  Marmion.  It  is  fair  to  add  that,  among  the  London 
circles  at  least,  some  sarcastic  flings  in  Mr.  Moore's  '  Twopenny 
Post  Bag'  must  have  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on  this  oe- 
casion.  But  the  cause  of  failure  which  the  poet  himself  placet 
last,  was  unqueslionably  the  main  one.  The  deeper  and  dark- 
er passioi  of  Childe  Harold,  the  audacity  of  its  njorbid  volup 
tuousness.  and  the  melancholy  majesty  of  the  numhi'rs  in  which 
it  defied  the  world,  bad  taken  the  general  imagination  by  storm 
and  Rokeby,  with  manv  beauties,  and  some  sublimities,  vval 
pitched,  as  a  whole,  on  a  key  which  seemed  tame  n  tie  com 
pari.son." — Lockhart,  Life   /  Scoff,  vol.  iv.  |ip    53  53. 
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Note  A. 

On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream,  S,-e. — P.  296. 

"  Barnard  Castlk,."  saitli  old  Leland,  "  slandeth  stately 
i|)on  Tees."  It  is  founded  U|ion  a  very  high  bank,  and  its 
rnins  impend  over  the  river,  including  within  the  area  a  cir- 
tnit  of  si.\-  acres  and  upwards.'  This  once  magnificent  fortress 
ierives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Barnard  Balioi,  the  ancestor 
of  the  short  and  unlbrlunate  dynasty  of  that  name,  which  suc- 
3eeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  under  the  patronage  of  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  111.  Baliol's  Tower,  afterwards  mentioned  in 
the  poem,  is  a  round  to^er  of  great  size,  situated  at  the  west- 
ern e.xtremity  of  the  building.  It  bears  marks  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  was  remarkable  for  the  curious  construction  of  its 
vaulted  roof,  which  has  been  lately  greatly  injured  by  the 
operations  of  some  persons,  to  whom  the  tower  has  been  leased 
for  the  purpose  of  making  patent  shot !  The  prospect  from 
the  top  of  Baliol's  Tower  commands  a  rich  and  magnificent 
view  of  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Tees. 

Barnard  Castle  often  changed  masters  during  the  middle 
ages.  Upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  unfortunate  John  Balioi,  the 
first  king  of  Scotland  of  that  family,  Edward  I,  seized  this 
fortress  among  the  other  English  estates  of  his  refractory  vas- 
sal. It  was  afterwards  vested  in  the  Beauchamps  of  VVai^ 
wick,  and  in  the  StaflTords  of  Buckingham,  and  was  also 
sometimes  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  and 
eometimes  m  that  of  the  crown.  Richard  III.  is  said  to  have 
enlarged  and  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  to  have  made 
it  for  some  time  his  principal  residence,  for  the  purpose  of 
bridling  and  suppressing  the  Lancastrian  faction  in  the  north- 
ern counties.  From  the  Staff'ords,  Barnard  Castle  passed, 
probably  by  marriage,  into  the  possession  of  the  powerful 
Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  and  belonged  to  the  last 
representative  of  that  family,  when  he  engaged  with  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  in  the  ill-concerted  insurrection  of  the 
twelfth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Upon  this  occasion,  however, 
P^r  George  Bowes  of  Sheatlam,  who  held  great  possessions  in 
the  neighborhood,  anticipated  the  two  insurgent  earls,  by 
leizing  upon  and  garrisoning  Barnard  Castle,  which  he  held 
out  for  ten  days  against  all  their  forces,  and  then  surrendered 
:t  upon  honorable  terms.  See  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  33h.  In  a  ballad,  contained  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  i.,  the  siege  is  thus  commemorated  : — 

'   Th«n  Sir  George  Bowes  he  straight  way  rose 

After  them  some  spoyle  to  make  ; 
These  noble  eries  turned  back  againe, 

And  aye  they  vowed  that  knight  to  lake. 

'  That  baron  he  to  his  castle  fled  ; 
To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  be  ; 
The  uttermost  walles  were  eathe  to  won. 
The  erles  have  won  them  presentlie. 

"  The  uttermost  walles  were  lime  and  brick  ; 

Bnt  though  they  won  them  soon  anone, 
Long  ere  they  wan  the  innermost  wa.les, 

For  they  were  cut  in  rock  and  stone." 

fly  the  8ii|.pression  of  this  rebi-llion,  and  the  consequent  tor- 
>iiare  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland    Barnard  Castle  reverted 


to  the  crown,  and  was  sold  or  leased  out  to  Cir,  Earl  of  Somap 
set,  the  guilty  anu  unhappy  favorite  of  .lamjs  L  It  wai 
afterwards  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  and  was  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  occujiied  for  the  Parliament,  whoM 
interest  during  the  Civil  War  was  so  keenly  espoused  b^  tha 
Vanes.  It  is  now,  with  the  other  e.states  of  that  faniil-v  th« 
property  of  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  of  Darlington. 


Note  B. 


■  710  human  ear. 


Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear, 

Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  clank. — P.  297. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  real  life,  the  eJFect  of 
keen  and  fervent  an.xiety  in  giving  acnteness  to  the  organs  ol 
sense.  My  gifted  friend.  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  drama- 
tic works  display  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tions of  human  passion,  has  not  omitted  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance : — 

"  De  Jifontfort.  (Off  his  guard.)    'Tis  Rezenvelt :  I  heard 
his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase  mounting  step  by  step. 

Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant  sound  ! 
I  heard  him  not. 

(De  Montford  looks  embarrassed,  and  if  silent,") 


Note  C. 


The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide. 

And  the  buff-coat,  in  ample  fold. 

Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. — P.  *y8. 

The  use  of  complete  suits  of  armor  was  fallen  into  disuse 
dtiring  the  Civil  War,  though  they  were  still  worn  by  leaders 
of  rank  and  importance.  "  In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,' 
says  onr  military  antiquary,  "no  great  alterations  were  made 
in  the  article  of  defensive  armor,  except  that  the  butf-coat, 
or  jerkin,  which  was  originally  worn  under  the  cuirass,  now 
became  frequently  a  substitute  for  it,  it  having  been  found 
that  a  good  bufi"  leather  would  of  itself  resist  the  stroke  of  a 
sword  ;  this,  however,  only  occasionally  took  place  among  the 
light-armed  cavalry  and  infantry,  complete  suits  of  armoi 
being  still  used  among  the  heavy  horse.  Bafl^-coats  continued 
to  be  worn  by  the  city  trained-bands  till  within  the  memory 
of  persons  now  living,  so  that  defensive  armor  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  said  to  have  terminated  in  the  same  materialt 
with  which  it  began,  that  is,  the  skins  of  animals,  or  lea- 
ther."— Grose's  Military  Antiquities.  Lond,  1801,  4to. 
vol.  li.  ,).  323. 

Of  the  bufl^-coats,  which  were  worn  over  the  corslets,  seve- 
ral are  yet  preserved  ;  and  Captain  Grose  has  given  an  engra- 
ving of  one  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  by  Sli 
Francis  Rhodes,  Bart,  of  Balbrough-Hall,  Derbyshire.  They 
were  usually  lined  with  silk  or  linen,  secured  before  by  but- 
I  ions,  or  by  a   lace,  and  often  richly  decorated  with  gold  » 
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n'ver  embroideryt  From  t)ie  following  cuiious  account  of  a 
dispute  respecting  a  buH-cofit  between  an  old  roundhead  cap- 
fiun  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  by  wiiom  his  arms  were  seized 
after  the  Restoration,  we  learn,  lliat  the  value  and  inijjortance 
sf  this  defensive  garment  were  consiiierahle  : — "A  party  of 
aorse  came  to  my  house,  comnuiiuled  by  JMr.  Peebles  ;  and  he 
lold  me  he  was  come  for  my  arms,  anil  thai  [  must  deliver 
them.  I  asked  him  for  Ins  order.  He  told  me  he  had  a  better 
order  than  Oliver  used  to  give;  and,  clappiiij.'  his  hand  upon 
bis  sword-liilt,  he  said,  that  was  his  order.  I  lold  him,  if  he 
hsi'  none  but  that,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  take  my  arms ; 
uni  then  he  i)ulled  out  his  warrant,  and  1  read  it.  It  was 
tigteil  by  Wentworth  Armitage,  a  general  warrant  to  search 
all  i)ei'sons  t'ley  suspected,  and  so  left  tile  power  to  the  soldiers 
at  their  ple'isuie.  They  came  to  us  at  Uoalley-Hall,  about 
lunsetting  ;  and  I  caused  a  candle  to  be  lighted,  and  conveyed 
Peebles  inKi  tne  room  wiiere  my  arms  were.  My  arms  were 
near  the  Kitchen  fire  ;  and  there  they  took  away  fowling- 
pieces,  pistoU,  muskets,  carbines,  and  such  like,  better  than 
£'Z0.  Then  Mr.  Peebles  asked  me  for  my  bulf-coat  ;  and  I 
told  him  they  bad  no  order  to  take  away  my  apparel.  He 
told  me  I  was  not  to  dispute  their  orders  ;  but  if  1  would  not 
■deliver  it,  he  would  carry  me  away  prisoner,  and  bad  me  out 
of  doors.  Yet  be  let  me  alone  unto  the  next  morning,  that  I 
must  wait  upon  Sir  John,  at  Halifax  ;  and,  coming  before 
iiim,  he  threatened  me,  and  said,  if  I  did  not  send  the  coat, 
for  it  was  too  good  for  me  to  keep.  I  told  him  it  was  not  in 
bis  power  to  demand  my  apparel  ;  and  he,  growing  into  a  fit, 
called  me  rebel  and  traitor,  and  said,  if  I  did  not  send  the  coat 
with  all  speed,  he  would  send  me  wliere  I  did  not  like  well. 
I  told  him  I  was  no  rebel,  and  he  did  not  well  to  call  me  so 
hefore  these  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  to  make  me  the  mark 
Tor  every  one  to  shoot  at.  I  departed  the  room  ;  yet,  notwitb- 
. Hiding  all  the  threatenings,  did  not  send  the  coat.  But  the 
next  day  he  svn^  John  Lyster,  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lyster, 
of  Shipden  Hall,  for  this  coat,  with  a  letter,  verbatim  thus  : — 
'Mr.  Hoilson,  I  admire  you  will  play  the  child  so  with  me  as 
fou  have  done,  in  writing  such  an  inconsiderate  letter.  Let 
me  have  the  butf-uoat  sent  forthwith,  otherwise  you  shall  so 
hear  from  me  as  will  not  very  well  please  you.'  1  was  not  at 
home  when  this  messenger  came  ;  but  I  had  ordered  my  wife 
not  to  deliver  it,  but,  if  they  would  take  it,  let  them  look  to 
it:  and  he  took  it  away  ;  and  one  of  Sir  John's  brethren  wore 
it  many  years  after.  They  sent  Captain  Butt  to  com(>ound 
with  my  wife  about  it ;  but  I  sent  word  I  would  have  my  own 
again  ■.  but  he  advised  me  to  take  a  price  for  it,  and  make  no 
more  ado.  I  said  it  was  hard  to  lake  my  arms. and  ai)|)arel 
loo  ;  I  had  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  for  thetn  ;  I  hoped 
they  did  not  mean  to  destroy  me.  by  tak-ing  my  goods  illegally 
from  me.  He  said  he  would  make  u])  the  matter,  if  I  pleased, 
Hetwixt  us;  and,  it  seems,  had  brought  Sir  John  to  a  price 
for  my  coat.  I  would  not  have  ta1«en  jClU  for  it  ;  he  would 
nave  given  abou*  X4 ;  but,  wanting  my  receipt  lor  tlie  money, 
lie  kept  both  sides,  and  I  had  never  satisfaction." — Memoirs 
»  "'  Captain  Huu^son.     Edin.  1806,  p.  178. 


Note  D. 


Cn  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime. 

And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 

♦  »  *  ♦  » 

iJeath  had  he  seen  by  sudden  b/otc. 

By  waiting  plague,  by  tortures  slow. — P.  298. 

In  this  character,  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  one  of  those 
feat  Indian  adventurers,  who,  during  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Buca- 
niers      The  successes  of  the   English   in   the   predatory  inenr- 
"OBt   upon  Soanish  America,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 


had  never  been  forgotten  ;  and,  from  thav  period  ddwnwsfd, 
the  exploits  of  Drake  and.  Raleigh  were  imitated,  upon  i 
smaller  scale  indeed,  but  with  equally  lesperate  valor,  by 
small  bands  of  pirates,  gathered  from  a  nations,  but  chiefly 
French  and  English.  The  engrossing  '  olii-y  of  the  Spaniard! 
tended  greatly  to  increa.se  the  number  of  these  freebooters, 
from  whom  their  commerce  and  colonies  suft'ered.  in  the  issue, 
dreadful  calamity.  The  Windward  Islands,  which  the  Spar, 
iards  did  not  deem  worthy  their  own  occupation,  had  Leoi 
gradually  settled  by  adventurers  of  the  French  aii'i  Englui 
nations.  But  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  despatclied  II 
1630,  with  a  j)Owerful  fleet,  against  the  Dutch,  had  orders  fV<>B! 
the  Court  of  Madrid  to  destroy  these-  colonies,  whose  vitiiuj^i 
at  once  offended  the  pride  and  excited  the  jealous  suspicijrj 
of  their  Spanish  neighbors.  This  order  the  Sjianish  Admiral 
executed  with  sufficient  rigor ;  but  the  only  consequence 
was,  that  the  planters,  being  rendered  desperate  by  perseca- 
tion,  began,  under  the  well-kno*n  name  of  Bncaniers,  to  com- 
mence a  retaliation  so  horridly  savtige,  that  the  peru-al  makes 
the  reader  shudder.  When  rhey  carried  on  their  depredations 
at  sea,  they  boariled,  without  respect  to  disparity  of  number, 
every  Spanish  vessel  that  came  in  their  way  ;  and,  demeaning 
themselves,  both  in  the  battle  and  after  the  conquest,  more 
like  demons  than  human  beings,  they  succeeded  in  imjiress' 
ing  their  enemies  with  a  sort  of  suj)erstitious  terror,  which 
rendered  them  incapable  of  otfering  elfectual  resistance.  From 
piracy  at  sea,  they  advanced  to  making  predatory  descent* 
on  the  Spanish  territories  ;  in  which  they  displayed  the  sani* 
furious  and  irresistible  valor,  the  saine  thirst  of  spoil,  at 
the  same  brutal  inhumainty  to  their  captives.  The  larg*- 
treasures  which  they  acquired  in  their  adventures,  they  dissi 
pated  by  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  in  gaming,  wo- 
men, wine,  and  debauchery  of  every  species.  When  tbei» 
spoils  were  thus  wasted,  they  entered  into  some  new  associa 
tion,  and  undertook  new  adventures.  For  farther  particular! 
concerning  these  extraordinary  banditti,  the  reader  may  consult 
Raynal,  or  the  common  and  popular  book  called  tlie  HisK 
of  the  Bucaniers. 


Note  E. 


On  Marstnn  heath 


Mel,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death. — P.  299. 

The  well-known  and  desperate  battle  of  Long-Mar-^ton  Moor  ■ 
which  terminated  so  unforinhately  for  the  cause  of  Charles 
commenced  under  very  different  au.-pices.  Prince  Rupert 
had  marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  for  the  rebel'  o' 
York,  then  besieged  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at  the  head  ol 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  with  the 
Scottish  auxiliary  forces.  In  this  he  so  completely  succeeded 
that  he  comjjelled  the  besiegers  to  retreat  to  Marston  Moor^ 
a  large  open  plain,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  city 
Thither  they  were  followed  by  the  Prince,  who  had  now 
united  to  bis  army  the  garrison  of  York,  j)robably  not  less  thaa 
ten  thousand  men  strong,  under  the  gallant  Marquis  (thei 
Earl)  of  Newcastle.  Whitelocke  has  recorded,  with  mnoti 
impartiality,  the  following  particulars  of  this  eventful  day  :- 
"  The  right  wing  of  the  Parliament  was  commanded  by  Su 
Thomas  Fairfax,  and  consisted  of  all  his  horse,  and  three 
regiments  of  the  Scots  horse  ;  the  left  wing  was  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Colonel  Cromwell.  One  body 
of  their  foot  was  commanded  by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  consisted 
of  his  foot,  and  two  brigades  of  the  Scots  foot  for  reserve  ;  an<. 
the  main  body  of  the.  rest  of  the  foot  was  commanded  be 
General  Leven. 

"  The  right  wing  of  the  Prince's  army  was  commanded  bj 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  :  the  left  wing  by  the  Prince  himself 
and  the  main  body  by  General  Goring,  Sir  Ciiarles  Lncas   an* 
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Maior-GeuerO  I'orter.  Tlius  were  both  sidts  drawn  up  into 
oattaiia. 

"  July  Jd,  1644.  In  this  posture  both  armies  laced  each 
jllier,  and  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fight  began 
oetvveen  them.  The  Prince,  witli  his  left  wing,  tell  on  thePar- 
'i.inient's  right  wing,  routed  them,  ;\nd  pursued  them  a  great 
■va»'  the  like  did  General  Goring.  Lucas,  and  Porter,  upon 
Jie  Parliament's  main  body.  The  thno  generals,  giving  all  for 
oi'.  I'-t-sted  outof  the  field,  and  many  of  their  soldiei-s  fled,  and 
Jirt-  .•■  d>)wn  tb«!ir  arms  ;  the  King's  forces  too  eagerly  follow- 
me  .  Iiem,  the  victory,  now  almost  achieved  by  them,  was  again 
iPMohed  out  o'  theii  hands.  For  Colonel  Cromwell,  with  the 
siraVH  re^meit  of  his  countrymen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfa.x, 
tiavin",  rallied  some  of  his  horse,  fell  upon  the  Prince's  right 
wing,  where  tlie  Earl  of  Newcastle  was,  and  routed  them  ; 
and  tb»  rest  of  their  comi)anio]is  rallying,  they  fell  altogether 
upon  the  divided  bodies  of  Rupert  and  Goring,  and  totally  dis- 
persed them,  and  obtained  ar  complete  victory,  after  three  hours' 
fight. 

"  From  this  battle  and  the  pursuit,  some  reckon  were  buried 
5000  Eiighsi'men  ;  all  agree  thai  uhove  3000  of  the  Prince's 
men  were  sla|n  in  the  battle,  besides  those  in  the  chase,  and 
3000  prisoners  taken,  many  of  I  heir  chief  otJicers,  twenty-five 
pieces  of  ordnance,  forty-seven  colors,  10,000  arms,  two  wag- 
ons of  carabins  .and  pistols,  130  barrels  of  [jowder,  and  all  their 
bag  and  baggage." — Whitklocke's  Memuirs,  fol.  p.  89. 
Loud.  1682.  * 

Lord  Clarendon  informs  us,  that  the  King,  previous  to  re- 
leiving  the  true  account  of  the  battle,  had  been  informed,  by 
an  exjiress  from  Oxford,  "  that  Prince  Rupert  had  not  only  re- 
'ieved  York,  but  totally  defeated  the  Scots,  with  many  partic- 
jlars  to  confirm  it,  all  whi^jh  was  so  much  believed  there  that 
they  made  public  fires  of  joy  for  the  victory." 


Note  F. 


Monckton  ami  .MitUin  told  the  news, 

Huw  troops  of  hounitheads  choked  the  Ouse, 

And  wnny  a  honvy  Scot,  aghast. 

Spurring  his  palfre.y  northward,  past, 

Cnrsivg  the  day  when  zeal  or  weed 

First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed. — P.  302. 

rtlonckton  and  Mitton  are  villages  near  the  river  Ouse,  and 
ot  vi-ry  distant  from  the  field  oi'  battle.  The  particulars  of 
jie  action  were  violently  disputed  at  the  time  ;  but  the  foUow- 
ing'eitract,  from  the  Manuscript  History  of  the  Baronial  House 
of  Somerville.  is  decisive  as  to  the  flight  of  the  Scottisli  gen- 
eral, the  Earl  of  Leven.  The  particulars  are  given  by  the  au- 
•hor  of  the  history  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  then  the  rep- 
re.senlative  of  tiie  family.  This  curious  manusl^ript  has  been 
jiuhlislied  by  consent  of  my  noble  friend,  the  present  Lord  Som- 
erville. 

'  The  order  of  this  great  battell,  wlierin  both  armies  wa« 
ceer  of  ane  equall  numlier,  consisting,  to  the  best  calculatione, 
«ee»  to  three  score  thousand  men  upon  both  93'des,  I  shall  not 
Ljte  njion  me  to  discry  ve  ;  albeit,  from  the  draughts  then  taken 
■»|)on  the  place,  and  information  I  receaved  from  this  gentle- 
'.tan,  who  being  then  a  volunteer,  as  having  no  command,  had 
opportunitie  and  libcrtie  to  ryde  from  tiie  one  wing  of  the  armie 
to  the  other,  to  view  all  ther  several  sijuadrons  of  horse  and 
battallions  cf  foot,  how  formed,  and  in  what  manner  drawn 
Tp,  with  every  otlier  circumstance  relating  to  the  fight,  and 
that  both  a.s  to  the  King's  armies  and  that  of  the  Parliament's, 
amongst  whom,  untill  the  engailgment,  he  went  from  statione 
10  statirne  to  observe  ther  order  and  forme  ;  but  that  the  de- 
icriptione  of  this  battell,  with  the  various  success  on  both  sides 
U  the  beginning,  with  the  loss  of  the  royal  armie,  and  the  sad 
tflects  ihat  followed  that  misfortune  as  to  his  Majestie's  intet^ 
nt,  i>e«  been  so  often  done  already  by  English  authors,  little  to 


our  commuiidatione,  how  justly  I  shall  not  .dispute,  seing  th< 
truth  is,  as  our  iiriiicipall  generaK  fled  that  night  near  fourtia 
myllcs  from  the  place  of  the  fight,  that  part  of  the  armie  wher« 
he  comn*tnded  being  totallie  routed  ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  much 
of  the  viciorie  is  attributed  to  the  good  conduct  of  David  Les- 
selie.  licvetennent-generali  of  our  horse.  Cromwell  himself, 
that  minioiie  of  forinne,  but  the  rod  of  God's  wrath,  to  punish 
eftirv.aid  three  rebellious  nations,  disdained  not  to  take  orders 
from  him,  albeit  then  in  the  same  qualitie  of  command  for  the 
Parliament,  as  being  lievetennent-general  to  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester's horse,  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  horsfc, 
haveing  routed  the  Prince's  right  wing,  as  he  had  done  tjidt  of 
the  Parliament's.  These  two  commanders  of  the  horse  opoD 
that  wing  wisely  restrained  the  great  bodies  of  their  horse  from 
persuing  these  brocken  tronps,  but,  wbeelling  to  the  left-hand, 
falls  in  upon  the  naked  flanks  of  the  Prince's  main  battallion  of 
foot,  carving  them  doune  with  great  violence  ;  nether  mett 
they  with  any  great  resistance  untill  they  came  to  the  Marques 
of  Newcastle  his  battallione  of  White  Coats,  who,  first  pepper- 
ing them  soundly  with  ther  shott,  when  they  came  to  charge, 
stoutly  bore  them  u])  with  tbsir  picks  that  they  could  not  entei 
to  break  them.  Here  the  Parliament's  horse  of  that  wing  re- 
ceaved tlur  greatest  losse,  and  a  stop  for  sometyme  putt  to  ther 
hoped-for  victorie  ;  and  that  only  by  the  stout  resistance  of  *hil 
gallant  b.ittallione,  vvliich  consisted  necr  of  four  thousand  foot, 
until  at  length  a  Scots  regiment  of  dragonns,  commanded  faj 
Collonell  Frizeall,  with  other  two,  was  brought  to  open  them 
upon  some  hand,  which  at  length  they  did,  when  all  the  am- 
muiijtione  was  spent.  Having  refused  quarters,  every  raaa  fell 
in  the  same  order  and  ranke  wherein  he  had  foughten. 

"  Be  this  e.\ecution  was  done,  the  Prince  returned  from  thd 
persuite  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Parliament's  horse,  which  he 
had  beatten  and  followed  too  farre,  to  the  losse  uf  the  battell, 
which  certanely,  in  all  mert's  opinions,  lie  might  have  caryed 
if  he  had  not  been  too  violent  upon  the  pursuite  ;  wliieh  gave 
his  enemies  upon  the  left-hand  opportunitie  to  diB|)erse  and  cut 
doune  his  inl'antrie,  who,  haveing  cleared  the  field  of  all  the 
standing  bodies  of  foot,  wer  now,  with  many 
of  their  oune,  standing  ready  to  receave  the  charge  of  his  all- 
most  spent  horses,  if  he  should  attempt  it;  which  the  Prince 
observeing,  and  seeing  all  lost,  he  retreated  to  Yorke  witli  two 
thousand  horse.  Notwithstanding  of  this,  ther  was  that  night 
such  a  consternalione  in  the  Parliament  armies  that  it's  be- 
lieved by  most  of  those  that  wer  there  present,  that  il  the  Prince, 
haveing  so  great  a  body  of  horse  inteire,  had  made  ane  onfall 
that  night,  or  the  ensueing  morning  be-tyme,  he  had  carryed 
the  victorie  out  of  ther  hands  ;  for  it's  certane,  by  the  morn- 
ing's light,  he  had  rallyed  a  body  often  thousand  men,  wherof 
ther  was  neer  three  thousand  gallant  horse.  These,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  toune  and  garrisoune  of  Yorke,  might  have 
done  much  to  have  recovered  the  victory,  for  the  loss  of  this 
battell  in  eflecl  lost  the  King  and  his  interest  in  the  tliree  king*- 
domes;  hi>  Majestic  never  being  able  ef'ir  this  to  make  heail 
in  the  north,  but  lost  his  garrisons*very  day. 

'•  As  for  Generall  Lesselie.  in  the  beginning  of  this  '  srh*. 
haveing  that  part  of  the  arnij  qui'e  brocken,  whare  hr  limi 
placed  himself,  by  the  valour  of  the  Prince,  he  i«Kigined,  ai«t 
was  confermed  by  the  opinione  of  others  then  upon  the  i-lae* 
with  him,  that  the  bat'ell  was  irrecoverably  lost,  seeing  iwj 
wer  fleeing  u])on  all  nands  ;  theirfore  they  liuinbUe  inti-  atcd 
his  excellence  to  reteir  and  wait  his  better  fortune  \vi  ich, 
withbut  farder  advyseing,  he  did  :  and  never  drew  bridle  untill 
he  i-ame  the  lentil  of  Leads,  having  ridden  all  that  ni-ht  with 
a  cloak  of  drop  de  berrie  about  him,  belonging  to  this  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  write,  then  in  his  retinue,  with  many  othei 
officers  of  good  qualitie.  It  was  neer  twelve  the  next  day  be- 
for  they  had  the  certanety  who  was  master  of  the  field,  when 
at  length  ther  arryves  ane  expres.se,  sent  by  David  Iiesselie,  to 
acquaint  the  General  tney  had  obtained  a  most  glorious  vio- 
tory,  and  that  the  Prince,  with  his  brocken  troupes,  was  fled 
from  Yorke.  This  intt-iligencp  was  somewhat  amazeing  t« 
these  geutlemen  that  had  been  eve-witnesses  to  the  disorder  oi 
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tfae  uvni"  ix-'ar*  t»fr  rciei^n^,  end  hdd  then  accompanyed 
thrf  Gejer^i  ir.  "li.  ?.^hi;  wl.c,  ie.»^  ii>ai>h  wejryed  tliat  eve- 
nini;  .-r"  i.-^  If^U.U  '♦i.h  ..rdcrif,^  <»f  his  .mrie,  and  now  quite 
•oer.t  wi'h  liis  l->n(  j.ui'ey  in  th^  r%bl,  hi«d  casten  himselfe 
dociie  uuon  a  oea  tu  Nst,  vvlieu  thiS  gentlfcln.^n  coineing  quy- 
»kly  itto  iiis  cbaint»e-,  fe<  vv^ke,  ac-i  hastilv  oryesout,  "  Lieve- 
lennenl-coJlcne!',  what  n-^w."  ?' — 'All  is  sat't,  may  it  please 
foar  Eis«lljii-ie  '  the  Pai"'anert's  armie  lies  .■>^tained  a  great 
rctxjr ' ,'  and  rhen  de\y^eti'  irfe  letter.  The  Geirerall,  upon 
Lie  b'-anng  ol  this,  l(i;oc:teil  u,ou  his  breast,  and  sayes,  '  I 
woalf  Gg'J  I  had  died  upon  f.he  plaue  !'  and  then  opens  the 
Irttei.  wliich,  in  a  few  lines,  gavs  a.ie  account  of  the  victory, 
•  nd  ij  the  c."  jse  pressed  his  speedy  retime  to  the  armie,  which 
be  die  the  next  day,  being  accompanvei  some  mylles  back  by 
this  gentleman,  who  then  takes  his  leave  of  him,  and  receavod 
at  parting  many  expressions  of  kynden'isfe,  with  promises  that 
be  would  never  be  unmyndful  of  his  care  and  respect  towards 
him  ;  and  in  the  end  he  intreats  him  to  present  his  service  to 
all  Ids  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Scotland.  Thereftir  the 
Generall  sets  forward  in  his  journey  for  the  aimie,  as  this  gen- 
tleman did  for  ,  in  order  to  his 
transportatione  for  Scotland,  where  he  arryved  sex  dayes  eftir 
the  figlit  of  Mestoune  Muir,  and  gave  the  first  true  account  and 
descrij)tione  of  that  great  battell,  wherein  the  Covenanters  then 
gloryed  soe  much,  that  they  impiously  boasted  the  Lord  had 
•ow  signally  appeared  for  his  cause  and  people  ;  it  being  ordi- 
nary for  them,  dureing  the  whole  time  of  this  warre,  to  attrib- 
■te  the  greatness  of  their  success  to  the  goodnes  and  justice 
of  tlier  cause,  untill  Divine  Justice  trysted  them  with  some 
erosse  dispensatione,  and  then  you  might  have  heard  this  lan- 
guage from  them,  '  That  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  give  his  oune 
the  heavyest  end  of  the  tree  to  bear,  that  the  saints  and  the 
people  of  God  must  still  be  sufferers  while  they  are  here  away, 
that  the  malignant  party  was  God's  rod  to  punish  them  for 
ther  unthankfulnesse,  which  in  the  end  he  will  cast  into  the 
fire;'  with  a  thousand  other  expressions  and  scripture  cita- 
tions, prophaiiely  and  blasphemously  uttered  by  them,  to  palli- 
ate ther  villainie  and  rebellion." — Memoires  of  the  Somer- 
■Allies.     Ediu.  1815. 


J^OTE    G. 


fVith  his  barb' d  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeemed  the  day. — P.  303. 

Cromwell,  with  iiis  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  had  a  principal 
(hare  in  turning  the  fate  of  the  day  at  Marston  Moor;  which 
waa  equally  matter  of  triumph  to  the  Independents,  and  of 
grief  and  heart-buriung  to  the  Presbyterians  and  to  the  Scot- 
tish. Princi])al  Baillie  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  The  Independents  sent  'ip  one  quickly  to  assure  that  all 
Ihe  gl»Ty  of  that  night  was  theirs  ;  and  they  and  their  Major- 
Gencral  Cromwell  had  done  if  all  there  alone  ;  but  Captain 
Stuart  afterward  showed  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  their 
Jisgraceful  relation.  God  gave  us  that  victory  wonderfully, 
riiere'were  three  generals  on  each  side,  Lesley,  Fairfax,  and 
Minchester ;  Rupert,  Newcastle,  and  King.  Within  half  an 
nour  and  less,  all  six  took  them  to  their  heels  ;— this  to  you 
alone.  The  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  violence  of  the 
flower  of  Prince  Rupert's  horse,  carried  all  our  right  wing 
down  ;  only  Eglinton  kept  ground,  to  his  great  loss  ;  his  lieu- 
tenant-crowner,  \  brave  man,  I  fear  shall  die,  and  his  son  Rob- 
ert be  mutilateil  of  an  arm.  Lindsay  had  the  greatest  hazard 
»f  any  ;  but  the  beginning  of  the  victory  was  from  David  Les- 
ly,  who  before  was  much  suspected  of  evil  designs  ;  he.  with 
ihe  ScoU  and  Cromwell's  horse,  having  the  advantage  of  the 
pound,  did  dissipate  all  before  them."— Baillik's  Letters 
i*d  Journa'.s.     Edin     785,  8vo.  ii.  36. 


Note  H. 

Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 

Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song. 

Train' d  forward  to  his  bloody  f -til. 

By  Oirsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  ?-  P.  302. 

In  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Lay  of  the  Reedwater  Minstrel,' 
Newcastle,  1809,  this  tale,  with  many  others  peculiar  to  the 
valley  of  the  Reed,  is  commemorated  : — "The  particular>  «il 
the  traditional  story  of  i  arcy  Reed  of  Trougherv?  and  >£• 
Halls  of  Girsontiekl,  the  author  had  irony,  ^es  .mdant  ol  Uk« 
family  of  Reed.  From  his  account,  it  appears  that  Perelvjl 
Reed,  Esquire,  a  keeper  of  Reedsdale,  was  betra)'ed  by  the 
Halls  (hence  denominated  the  false-hearted  Ha's)  to  a  band  of 
moss-troopers  of  the  name  ol' Crosier,  who  slew  him  at  Bating- 
hojje,  near  the  source  of  the  Reed. 

"  The  Halls  were,  after  the  murder  of  Parcy  Reed,  held  in 
such  universaJ  abhorrence  and  contempt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Reedsdale,  for  their  cowardly  and  treacherous  behavior,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country."  In  another  passage, 
we  are  informed  that  the  ghost  of  the  injured  Borderer  is 
supposed  to  haunt  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  the  Pringle. 
These  Redes  of  Troughend  were  a  very  ancient  family,  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  their  deriving  their  surname  from  the 
river  on  which  they  had  their  mansion.  An  epitaph  on  one 
of  their  tombs  affirms,  that  the  family  held  their  laiuls  of 
Troughend,  which  are  situated  on  the  Reed,  nearly  opposite  to 
Otterburu,  for  the  incredible  space  of  nine  hundred  year* 


Note  L 


And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  nam* 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodburne's  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
Jin  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone. — P.  302. 

Risingham,  upon  the  river  Reed,  near  the  beautiful  hamlet 
of  Woodburn,  is  an  ancient  Roman  station,  formerly  called 
Habitancuin.  Camden  says,  that  in  his  linit,  the  pojiular  ac- 
count bore,  that  it  had  been  the  abode  of  a  ieitv,  or  giant, 
called  Magou ;  and  appeals,  in  support  of  this  tradition,  as 
well  as  to  the  etymology  of  Risingham,  or  Rcisenham,  which 
signifies,  in  German,  the  habitation  of  the  giants,  to  two  Ro- 
man altars  taken  out  of  the  river,  inscribed,  Dko  Mogonti 
Cadenorum.  About  half  a  mile  distant  froni  Risingham, 
upon  an  eminence  covered  with  scattered  birch-trtes  and  frag 
ments  of  rock,  there  is  cut  upon  a  large  rock,  In  alto  relievo, 
a  remarkable  figure,  called  Robin  of  Risagham,  or  Robin  of 
Reedsdale.  It  ]iresents  a  hunter,  with  I  is  1  ow  raised  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  what  seems  to  h  a  hare.  There  is  a 
quiver  at  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  h  is  dressed  in  a  long 
coat,  or  kirtle.  coming  down  to  the  knee  and  meeting  close, 
with  a  girdle  hound  round  him.  Dr.  H  irseley,  who  saw  »'. 
monuments  of  antiquity  with  Roman  eyes,  inclines  <n  th'ii 
this  figiire  a  Roman  areher :  and  certainly  ihe  bow  i»  raO  ai 
of  the  ancient  size  than  of  that  which  was  so  formidab.<»  s 
the  hands  of  the  English  arcliers  of  the  middle  ages.  Bu'  ti;ft 
rudeness  of  the  whole  figure  prevents  our  founding  vionL'Iv 
upon  mere  inaccuracy  of  proportion.  The  popular  triidaion 
is,  that  it  represents  a  giant,  whose  brother  lesided  at  Wood- 
burn,  and  he  himself  at  Risingham.  It  auds,  that  they  sub- 
sisted by  hunting,  and  that  one  of  them,  finding  the  game  be- 
come too  scarce  to  support  them,  poisoned  liis  > onipanion,  ia 
whose  memory  the  monument  was  engraved.  What  6tr»ng« 
and  tragic  circumstance  may  be  concealed  under  this  legend. 
or  whether  it  is  utterly  apocryphal,  it  is  now  impossible  v 
discover. 

The  name  of  Robin  of  Redesdale  wa.s  given  to  one  of  th 
1   xifravilles.  Lords  of  Prudhoe   and  afterwards  to  one  Hilliard 
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I  friend  Bnd  follower  of  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Tliis  person  commanded  an  army  of  Northamptonshire  and 
northern  men,  wlio  seized  on  and  beheaded  tlie  Earl  Rivers, 
father  to  I"  ward  the  Fourth's  queen,  and  his  sou,  Sir  John 
WoouviLe  —See  Holinshbd,  ad  annum,  1469. 


Note  BI. 


Do  thou  revere 


The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier. — P.  302. 

"ratutes  of  the  Bucaniers"  were,  in  reality,  moreequi- 
tnar.  could  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  society 
which  they  had   been  formed.     Tliey  chiefly  related,  as 
rosy  readily  be  conjectured,  to  the  distribution  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  plunder. 

When  the  expedition  was  completed,  the  fund  of  prize-mon- 
ey acquired  was  tlirown  togetlier,  each  party  taking  his  oath 
that  he  had  retained  or  concealed  no  part  of  the  common  stock. 
If  any  one  transgressed  in  this  important  particular,  the  pun- 
ishment was.  his  being  set  a.shore  on  some  desert  key  or  island, 
to  shift  foi  himself  as  he  could.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  had 
then  their  share  assigned  for  the  expenses  of  the  outfit.  These 
were  generally  old  pirates,  settled  at  Tobago,  Jamaica,  St.  Do- 
mingo, or  some  other  French  or  English  settlement.  The  sur- 
geon's and  carpenter's  salaries,  with  the  price  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  were  also  defrayed.  Then  followed  tlie 
compensation  due  to  tlie  maimed  and  wonnded,  rated  accord- 
ing to  the  damage  they  had  sustained  ;  as  six  hundred  pieces 
of  eight,  or  six  slaves,  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  so  in 
proportion. 

"  After  this  ai^t  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  remainder  of 
the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  shares  as  there  were  Buca- 
niers. The  commander  could  only  lay  claim  to  a  single  share, 
as  the  rest ;  hut  they  com|ilimented  him  with  two  or  three,  in 
proportion  as  he  had  acquitted  himsilf  to  their  satisfaction. 
When  the  vessel  was  not  the  property  of  the  whole  company, 
the  person  who  had  fitted  it  out.  and  furnished  it  with  necessary 
arms  and  ammunition,  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  all  the  prizes. 
Favor  had  never  any  influence  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  for 
every  share  was  determined  by  lot.  Instances  of  such  rigid 
justice  as  this  are  not  easily  met  with,  and  they  extended  even 
to  the  dead.  Their  share  was  given  to  the  man  who  was 
iinown  to  be  their  companion  when  alive,  and  therefore  their 
heir.  If  the  person  who  had  been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his 
part  was  sent  to  his  relations,  when  they  were  known.  If  there 
were  no  friends  nor  relations,  it  was  distributed  in  charity  to 
the  poor  an<l  to  chundics,  which  were  to  pray  for  the  person  in 
whose  name  these  b  nefactions  were  given,  the  fruits  of  inhu- 
man, but  necessary    iratical  plunders." — Raynal's  History 

>f  European  Settles  lents  in  the   East' and  If'est  Indies,  by 

Justaviond.     Lond    1776,  8vo.  iii.  p.  41. 


Note  L, 


The  course  of  Tees.— P.  306. 

i'he  view  from  Barnard  Castle  commands  the  rich  and  mag- 
nificent valley  of  Tees.  Imniediately  adjacent  to  the  river, 
the  banks  are  very  thickly  wooded  ;  at  a  little  distance  they 
are  more  open  and  cultivated  ;  but,  being  interspersed  with 
hei'ge-rows  and  witli  isolated  trees  of  great  size  and  age,  they 
Itill  retain  the  richness  of  woodland  scenery.  The  river  itself 
.lows  in  a  deep  trench  of  .solid  rock,  chiefly  limestone  and 
marble.  The  finest  view  of  its  romantic  course  is  from  a 
jandsome  molern-built  bridge  over  the  Tees,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Morritt  of  Rokeby.  In  Jjelaiid's  time,  the  marble  quarries 
leem  to  have  been  of  some  v.alue.  "  Hard  under  the  cliff  by 
Ggliston,  is  f  mno  on  eche  side  of  Tese  very  fair  marble,  wont 
o  be  taken  aj  booti>  liv  moclwlers  of  Barnardes  Castelle  and 


of  Egliston,  and  partly  to  have  been  wrought  by  them,  ann 
partly  sold  onwrought  to  otheiB," — Itinerary.  Oxford,  176M 
8vo,  B.  a« 


Note  M. 

Egliston^ s  gray  ruins. — P.  3U7. 

The  ruins  of  this  abbey,  or  priory  (for  Tanner  calls  it  tbj 
former,  and  Leland  the  latter),  are  beautifully  siiualed  upo! 
the  angle,  formed  by  a  little  del!  called  Tliorsgfll,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tees.  A  good  part  of  the  religiou  ;  house  is  stil! 
in  some  degree  habitable,  but  the  church  is  in  ruins.  EgiistOD 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  ii 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Ralph  de  Multon  about  th« 
end  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign.  There  were  formerly  the 
tombs  of  the  families  of  Rokeby,  Bowes,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 


Note  N. 


the  mound. 


<n 


Raised  by  that  Legion  long  renuwn'd. 

Whose,  votive  shrine  asserts  their  clnim. 

Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame. — P.  307. 

Close  behind  the  George  1^  at  Greta  Bridge,  there  is  a  weh 
preserved  Roman  encamjiment,  surrounded  with  a  triple  ditch, 
lying  between  the  river  Greta  and  a  brook  called  the  Tulta 
The  four  entrances  are  easily  to  be  discerned.  Very  many  Ro- 
man altars  and  monuments  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity, 
most  of  which  are  preserved  at  Rokeby  by  my  friend  Mr.  Mor 
ritt.  Among  otiiei-s  is  a  small  votive  altar,  with  the  inscrip 
tion,  LEG.  VI.  vjc.  P.  F.  F.,  which  has  been  rendered,  hegic 
Sexta.  Victrix.  Pia.  Fortis.  Pidelis. 


Note  O. 

Rokeby's  turrets  high. — P.  307. 

This  ancient  manor  long  gave  name  to  a  family  by  whora  it 
is  said  to  kave  been  possessed  from  the  Conquest  downward, 
and  who  are  at  difi'erent  times  distingui.shed  in  history.  It  waj 
the  Baron  of  Rokeby  who  finally  defeated  the  insurrection  c( 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  tempore  Hrii.  IV.,  of  whi.'h 
Holinshed  gives  the  following  account: — "Tlie  King,  adver 
tised  hereof,  caused  a  great  armie  to  be  assembled,  and  came 
forward  with  the  same  towards  his  enemies  ;  but  y<T  tlie  King 
came  to  Nottingham,  Sir  Thomas,  or  (as  other  copies  haue) 
Sir  Rafe  Rokesbie,  Shiriffe  of  Yorkesliire,  assembled  the  forces 
of  tiie  countrie  to  resist  the  Earle  and  his  power  ;  coming  lo 
Grimbautbrigs.  beside  Knaresborougli,  there  to  stop  llicni  the 
passage  ;  but  they  returning  aside.  got«(o  Weatherhie.  and  so 
to  Tadcaster,  and  finally  came  forward  unto  Biamliani-iiioor, 
near  to  Hai/.lewood,  where  they  chose  their  ground  meet  to 
filht  upon.  The  Shiriffe  was  as  readie  to  giue  l«tiell  !l^  ibt 
Erie  to  receiue  it  ;  and  so  with  a  standard  of  S.  G?orie  Sjinad  , 
set  fiercelie  vpon  the  Earle,  who,  vnder  a  standard  of  his  i.wm 
armes,  encountered  his  aduersaries  with  great  manhood.  The/i 
was  a  sore  incounter  and  cruell  conflict,  betwixt  the  parties,  Oa 
in  the  end  the  victorie  fell  to  thv  Shiriffe.  The  Lord  B.ai  lolf«i 
was  taken,  but  sore  wonnded,  so  that  he  shortlie  after  died  oi 
the  hurts.  As  for  the  Earle  of  Northumberland,  he  w.^s  slaic 
outright ;  so  that  now  the  projdiecy  was  fulfilled,  whi'-'  gau^ 
an  inkling  of  this  his  heauy  hap  long  before,  namelie, 

'  Stirps  Persitina  periet  confusa  ruina.' 

For  this  Earle  was  the  stocke  and  maine  roole  of  all  that  wer« 
left  aliue,  called  by  the  name  of  PeiNie  ;  and  of  manie  more  V* 
diners  slaughters  dispatched.     For  wkrae  misfortune  the  put 
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tie  were  not  a  little  sorrie,  making  report  of  the  gentleman's 
raliantnesse,  renowne,  and  honour,  and  applieing  vnto  him 
ferteiue  lameniable  verses  out  of  Lucaine,  saieiig, 

'  Sed  nijs  nee  sanguis,  nee  tantum  vnlnera  nostri 
Affecere  senis  :  quantum  gestata  per  urbem 
Ora  ducis.  qua?  Iransfixo  del'ormia  pilo 
/id/mu9.'  - 

• 

Far  bi«head.  full  of  silner  horie  haires,  being  put  upon  a  stake, 
^  M  nfienlie  'tarried  through  London,  and  set  vpon  the  bridge 
9I  the  same  citie  :  in  like  manner  was  the  Lord  Bardolfes." — 
Ho!  [nshbd's  Chrunichs.  Lond.  1808,  4to,  iii.  45.  The 
Rokt-b},  or  Rokc'sbx'  family,  continued  to  be  distinguished  un- 
til tlie  great  Ci\il  War.  when,  having  embraced  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  tliey  suftered  severely  by  tines  and  confiscations, 
"■^he  estate  then  passed  from  its  ancient  possessors  to  the  family 
of  the  Robinsons,  from  whom  it  was  |iurchased  by  the  father 
at  my  valued  friend,  the  present  proprietor. 


Note  P. 


A  stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 

j?s  e'er  tlie  foot  of  Minstrel  trade. — P.  308. 

v\niat  follows  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  romantic  glen,  or 
rather  ravme,  through  which  the  Greta  finds  a  passage  between 
Rokeby  and  Mortliam  ;  the  former  situated  upon  the  left  bank 
:f  Greta,  the  latter  on  the  right  bank,  about  half  a  mile  nearer 
io  its  junction  with  the  Tees.  The  river  runs  with  very  great 
lapidity  over  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  broken  by  many  shelving  de- 
scents, down  which  the  stream  dashes  with  great  noise  and 
impetuosity,  vindicating  its  etymology,  which  has  been  derived 
from  tne  Gothic,  Gridan,  to  clamor.  The  banks  partake  of 
the  same  wild  and  romantic  character,  being  chiefly  lofty  cliffs 
of  limestone  rock,  whose  gray  color  contrasts  admirably  with 
the  various  trees  and  shrubs  which  find  root  among  their  crev- 
ices, as  well  as  with  the  hue  of  the  ivy,  which  clings  around 
them  in  profusion,  and  hangs  down  from  their  projections  in 
long  sweeping  tendrils.  At  other  points  the  rocks  give  place  to 
preeipitous  banks  of  earth,  bearing  large  trees  intermixe<l  with 
cojjs^'wood.  In  one  spot  the  dell,  which  is  elsewhere  very 
n^irrow,  widens  for  a  space  to  leave  room  for  a  dark  grove  of 
few-trees,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  aged  pines  of  un- 
common size.  Directly  opposite  to  this  sombre  thicket,  the 
clitfs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Greta  are  tall,  white,  and  fringed 
with  all  kinds  of  d'/ciduous  shrubs.  The  whole  scenery  of  this 
spot  Is  so  much  adapted  to  the  ideas  of  superstition,  that  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  Blockula,  from  the  place' where  the 
Swedish  witches  were  supjiosed  to  hold  their  Sabbath.  The 
dell,  however,  has  superstitions  of  its  own  growth,  for  it  is 
supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  female  spectre,  called  the  Dobie 
of  Alortham.  The  cause  assigne<l  for  her  appearance  is  a  la- 
d)'s  having  been  whilom  murdered  in  the  wood,  in  evidence 
jI  «  lich,  her  blood  's  shown  upon  the  stairs  of  the  old  tower 
»■  Mortham.  But  whether  she  was  slain  by  a  jealous  husband, 
or  >j  navag-  bamlitti,  or  by  an  uncle  who  coveted  her  estate, 
it  by  a  rejected  lover,  are  points  upon  which  the  traditions  of 
Rokeby  ilo  not  enable  us  to  decide. 


Note  Q. 

JUovj  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar. — P.  309. 

That  this  is  a  gen-iral  superstition,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
•lave  been  on  ship-board,  or  who  have  conversed  with  sea- 
men. The  most  formidable  whistler  that  I  remember  to  have 
me*.  « ith  was  the  a[  parition  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Leakey,  who, 
iboDt  1636,  resided,  we  are  told,  at  Mynehead,  in  Somerset, 
"here  hei  only  son  drove  a  lonsiderable  trade  between  that 
4ti 


port  and  Waterford,  and  was  owner  of  several  vessels.  Th« 
old  gentlewoman  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  so  acceptabl* 
to  her  friends,  that  they  used  to  say  to  her  and  to  each  other, 
it  were  pity  such  an  excellent  good-natured  rid  lady  should 
die  ;  to  which  she  was  wont  to  reply,  that  wl.aiever  p.easnre 
they  might  find  in  her  company  just  now,  they  would  not 
greatly  like  to  see  or  converse  with  her  after  death,  which  nev- 
ertheless she  was  apt  to  think  might  haj^pen.  Accordingly, 
after  her  death  and  funeral,  she  begin  to  appear  to  various 
persons  by  night  and  by  noonday,  in  her  own  house,  in  the 
town  and  fields,  at  sea  and  npon  shore.  So  far  had  she  de- 
parted from  her  former  urbanity,  that  she  is  recorded  to  have 
kicked  a  doctor  of  medicine  for  his  impolite  negligence  in 
omitting  to  hand  her  over  a  stile.  It  was  also  her  humor  to 
appear  upon  the  quay,  and  call  for  a  boat.  But  especially  so 
soon  as  any  of  her  son's  ships  approached  the  harbor,  "this 
ghcst  would  appear  in  the  same  garb  and  likeness  as  when  sha 
was  alive,  and",  standing  at  the  mainmast,  would  blow  with  » 
whistle,  and  though  it  were  never  so  great  a  calm,  yet  immediate 
ly  there  would  arise  a  most  dreadful  storm,  that  would  break 
wreck,  and  drown  ship  and  goods."  When  she  had  thus  pro- 
ceeded until  her  son  had  neither  credit  to  freight  a  vessel,  not 
could  have  procured  men  to  sail  in  it,  she  began  to  attack  the 
persons  of  lis  family,  and  actually  strangled  their  only  child  in 
the  cr.adle.  The  rest  of  her  story  shov  ing  bow  the  sjiectra 
looked  over  the  shoulder  of  her  daughter-in-law  while  dressing 
her  hair  at  a  looking-glass,  and  how  Mrs.  Leakey  the  jounger 
took  courage  to  address  her,  and  how  the  beldam  dispatched 
her  to  an  Irish  prelate,  famous  for  his  crimes  and  misfortunes, 
to  exhort  him  to  repentance,  and  to  apprize  him  that  otherwise 
he  would  be  hanged,  and  how  the  bishop  was  satisfied  with 
replying,  that  if  he  was  born  to  be  hanged,  he  should  not  be 
drowned  ; — all  these,  with  many  more  particulars,  may  be 
found  at  the  end  of  one  of  John  Duiiton's  publications,  called 
Athenianism,  London,  1710,  where  the  tale  is  engrossed  "inddi 
the  title  of  The  Apparition  Evidence. 


Note  R. 


Of  Erich's  cap  and  Elmo's  light. — P.  309. 

"  This  Ericus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  time  was  held  secou'« 
to  none  in  the  magical  art ;  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the 
evil  spirits,  which  he  exceedingly  adored,  that  which  way 
soever  he  turned  his  cap,  the  wind  would  presently  blow  that 
way.  From  this  occasion  he  was  called  Windy  Cap  ;  and 
many  men  believed  that  Regnerus,  King  of  Denmark,  by  the 
conduct  of  this  Ericus,  who  was  his  nephew,  did  hapj)ily 
extend  his  piracy  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
conquered  many  countries  and  fenced  cities  by  his  cunning, 
and  at  last  was  his  coadjutor  ;  that  by  the  consent  of  thfl 
nobles,  he  should  be  chosen  King  of  Sweden,  which  continue*' 
a  long  time  with  him  very  happily,  until  he  died  of  old  age 
— Olaus,  ut  supra,  p.  45. 


Note  S. 


The  Demon  Frigate.—?.  309. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  nautical  snperstitiot 
concerning  a  fantastic  vessel,  called  by  sailors  the  Flyiin 
Dutchman,  and  supposed  to  be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  is  distinguished  from  earthly  vesseli 
by  bearing  a  press  of  sail  when  all  others  are  unable,  from 
stress  of  weather,  to  show  an  inch  of  canvas.  The  cause  oi 
her  wandering  is  not  altogether  certain ;  but  the  general  ao- 
count  is,  that  she  was  originally  a  vessel  loaded  with  great 
wealth,  on  board  of  which  some  horrid  act  of  murder  and 
piracy  had  been  committed  ;  that  the  plague  broke  ont  amonj 
he  wicked  crew  who  had  peri)etrated  *.lie  jrime,  and  that  thoy 
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»*iled  it  vain  (rem  port  to  port,  offering,  as  the  price  of  shelter, 
Uie  whole  of  their  ill-jjotten  wealth  ;  that  they  were  excluded 
from  every  liarbor,  for  fear  of  the  contagion  which  was  devour- 
ing them  ;  and  that,  as  a  punisl(|nent  of  tlieir  crimes,  the  appa- 
rition of  tlie  ship  still  continues  to  haunt  those  seas  in  which 
tlie  catastrophe  took  place,  and  is  considered  by  the  mariners 
Is  the  worst  of  all  possible  omens. 

My  late  lamented  friend,  Dr.  John  Leyden.  has  introduced 
ihis  phenomenon  into  Ills  Scenes  of  Infancy,  imputing,  with 
)Oe>ical  ingenuity,  the  dreadful  judgment  to  the  lirsl  ship 
•f  hlcli  comrueuced  tiie  slave  tra<ie  : — 

Stout  was  the  ship,  from  Benin's  palmy  shore 
That  first  tlie  weight  of  b.irter'd  captives  bore; 
Bedimm'd  with  biood,  the  sun  with  shrinkipg  beams 
Beheld  lier  bounding  o'er  the  ocean  streams  ; 
But,  ere  the  moon  her  silver  horns  had  rear'd, 
Amid  the  crew  the  speckled  plague  ap|icar'd. 
Faint  and  despairing,  on  their  watery  bier, 
To  every  friendly  shore  tiie  sailors  steer  ; 
Repell'd  from  port  to  pon.  they  sue  in  vain, 
And  track  with  slow,  unsteady  sail  the  main. 
Where  ne'er  the  bright  and  buoyant  wave  is  seen 
To  streak  with  wandering  foam  the  sea-weeds  green, 
Towers  the  tall  mast,  a  lone  and  leafless  tree, 
Till  self-impell'd  amid  the  waveless  sea  • 
Where  summer  breezes  ne'er  were  nearQ  to  sing. 
Nor  hovering  snow-birds  spread  the  downy  wing, 
Fix'das  a  rock  amid  the  boundless  plain. 
The  yellow  stream  pollutes  the  stagnant  main, 
Till  far  through  night  tiie  funeral  flames  aspire, 
As  the  red  lightning  smites  the  ghastly  pyre. 

"  Still  doom'd  by  fate  on  weltering  billows  roll'd, 
Along  the  deep  their  restless  course  to  hold. 
Scenting  the  storm,  the  shadowy  sailors  guide 
The  prow  with  sails  ojiposed  to  wind  and  tide ; 
The  Spectre  Ship,  in  livid  glim|i(lug  light. 
Glares  baleful  on  the  shuddering  watch  at  night, 
Unblest  of  God  and  man  !— Till  time  shall  end. 
Its  view  strange  horror  to  the  storm  shall  lend." 


Note  T. 

By  scnne  desert  isle  or  key. — P.  309. 

What  contributed  much  to  the  security  of  the  Bucaniers 
bout  the  Windward  Islands,  was  the  great  nnmbei  of  little 
tslets.  called  in  that  country  keys.  These  are  sinall  sandy 
patches,  api)earing  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  covered 
only  with  a  few  bushes  and  weeds,  but  sometimes  affording 
iprings  of  water,  and.  in  general,  much  frequented  by  turtle. 
Such  little  uninhabited  spots  afforded  the  pirates  good  harbors, 
either  for  refitting  or  for  the  purpose  of  ambush  ;  they  were 
occasionally  the  hiding-place  of  their  treasure,  and  often  af- 
Pirded  a  shelter  to  themselves.  As  many  of  the  atrocities 
which  they  practised  on  their  prisoners  were  committed  in 
such  spots,  there  are  some  of  these  keys  wliich  even  now  have 
an  indilferent  reputation  among  seamen,  and  where  they  are 
with  dilficulty  prevailed  on  to  remain  ashore  at  night,  on  ac- 
louni  of  the  visionary  terrors  incident  to  places  wliich  have 
teen  thus  contaminated. 


Note  U. 

Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood. — P.  310. 

The  castle  of  Mortham,  which  Leiand  terms  "  Mr.  Rokes- 
Oy's  Place,  in  ripn  citer.  scant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Greta 
Bririge,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a  milf  beneath  into  Tees,"  is  a 
■'iciutasque  lower,  ^urroanded  bv  juildings  of  ditfereut  ages, 


now  converted  into  a  farm-house  and  offices.  The  battlemeDti 
of  the  tower  itself  are  singularly  elegant,  the  architect  having 
broken  them  at  regular  intervals  into  different  heights  ;  «hila 
those  at  the  corners  of  the  tower  project  into  octangular  tur- 
rets. They  are  also  from  space  to  space  covered  with  stones 
laid  across  them,  as  in  modern  embrasures,  the  whole  formin" 
an  uncommon  and  beautiful  effect.  The  surrounding  build 
ings  are  of  a  less  happy  form,  l*ing  pointed  into  high  and  steep 
roofs.  A  wall,  with  embrasures,  encloses  the  southern  licnt, 
where  a  low  portal  arcii  affords  an  entry  to  what  was  the  cas- 
tle-court. At  some  distance  is  most  happily  placed,  bttwecu 
the  stems  of  two  magnificent  elms,  the  monument  alluded  <c 
in  the  text.  It  is  said  to  liave  been  brouglit  from  the  ruins  ot 
Egliston  Priory,  and,  from  tiie  armory  with  which  it  is  rionly 
carved,  appeal's  to  have  b(jen  a  tomb  of  the  Fitz-Hughs. 

The  situation  of  Mortham  is  eminently  beautiful,  occupying 
a  high  ba[ik,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Greta  winds  out  o' 
the  dark,  narrow,  and  romantic  dell,  which  the  te.\t  has  at- 
tempted to  describe,  :ind  Hows  onward  through  a  more  open 
valley  to  meet  the  Tees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
castle.  Mortham  is  surrounded  by  old  trees,  iiappily  aad 
widely  grouped  with  Mr.  .Morritt's  new  plantations. 


Note  V. 


There  dig;  and  tomb  your  precious  heap. 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep. — P.  311. 

If  time  did  not  permit  the  Bucaniers  to  lavish  away  theif 
plunder  in  their  usual  debaucheries,  they  were  wont  to  hide 
it,  with  many  superstitious  solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands 
and  keys  which  they  frequented,  and  vvliere  much  treasure, 
whose  lawless  owners  perished  without  reclaiming  it,  is  still 
sujiposed  to  be  concealed.  The  most  cruel  of  mankind  are 
often  the  most  superstitious;  and  these  pirates  are  said  to 
have  had  recourse  to  a  horrid  ritual,  in  order  to  secure  an 
unearthly  guanlian  to  their  treasures.  They  killed  a  negro 
or  Spaniard,  and  buried  him  with  the  treasure,  believing  that 
his  spirit  would  haunt  the  spot,  and  terrify  away  all  intruders. 
I  cannot  produce  any  other  autliority  oii  which  this  custom  ia 
ascribed  to  them  than  that  of  maritime  tradition,  which  is, 
liowever,  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  poetry. 


Note  "\V. 


The  povcer 


That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  surprise, 
Jind  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 
In  /lis  despite  his  guilt  to  tell. — P.  311. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  administration  of  crimina 
justice,  must  a-member  many  occasions  in  which  malefacton 
appear  to  have  conducted  themselves  with  a  species  of  n 
fatuation,  either  by  making  unnecessary  confidences  respecting 
their  guilt,  or  by  sudden  and  involuntary  allusions  W  circnm 
stances  by  which  it  could  not  fail  to  be  exposed.  A  remarka- 
ble instance  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Eugei  e  Aram 
A  skeleton  being  fc  nd  near  Kniresborough,  was  supjiosed 
by  the  persons  whc  gathered  around  the  spot,  to  be  the  re 
mains  of  one  Clarke  who  had  disappeared  some  years  before 
under  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  his  having  berr 
murilered.  One  Houseman,  who  had  mingled  in  the  crowd, 
suddenly  said,  while  looking  at  the  skeleton,  and  hearing  th« 
opinion  which  was  buzzed  around,  "That  is  no  more  Dan 
Clarke's  bone  than  it  is  mine!" — a  sentiment  exjiressen  st 
positively,  and  with  such  peculi.iritv  of  manner,  as  to  lea<l  all 
who  heard  him  to  ijifcr  that  he  ninst  necessnrily  knou  wher« 
the  real  body  had  been  interred.     Accordingly   being  appw 
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kended,  he  confessed  liaving  assisted  Eugene  Aram  to  murder 
Clarke  and  to  liide  his  bodj  in  Saint  Robert's  Cave.  It  haj)- 
pened  te  'lie  aullor  liimsiir,  while  conversing  witli  a  person 
accused  of  an  atrocious  crime,  for  the  pur])Ose  of  rendering 
him  prol'essioaal  assistance  upon  his  trial,  to  iiear  tlie  prisoner, 
after  the  most  solemn  and  reiterated  protestations  tiiat  he  was 
gaiil  ess,  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  in  tlie  course 
•f  i  I  communications,  make  such  an  admission  as  was  alto- 
{•thei  incompatible  with  innocence. 


Note  X. 


Brackenburt/'s  diurnal  lu^ocr. — P.  314. 

This  tower  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  situated  near 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  wall  which  encloses  Bar- 
nard Caitle,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  tlie  prison. 
By  an  odd  coincidence,  it  bears  a  name  which  we  naturally 
connect  with  im[)risonment,  from  its  being  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbury,  lientenaut  of  the  Tower  of  London  under  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  Richard  III.  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  tower  may  actually  have  deriveil  tlie  name 
from  that  family,  for  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  himself  possessed 
considerable  projierty  not  far  from  Barnard  Castle. 


Note  Y. 


JVobles  and  kni'i/hts,  so  pvpud  of  late, 
J\Iust  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 

Rlsht  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be. 

Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thce!—V.  314. 

After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the  E;irl  of  Newcastle 
letired  beyond  sea  in  disgust,  and  many  of  his  followers  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  made  the  best  composition  tliey  could 
with  the  Committees  of  Parliament.  Fines  were  imposed 
npori  them  in  proportion  to  their  estates  and  degrees  Sf  delin- 
quency, and  these  fines  were  often  bestowed  upon  such  pei^ 
IOI.S  as  had  deserved  well  of  the  Commons.  In  some  circum- 
itances  it  hajipeiitd,  that  the  oppressed  cavaliers  were  fain  to 
form  family  alliances  with  some  jiowerful  jier-on  among  the 
tr'im))hant  party.  The  whole  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's  e.xcel- 
ler.l  come  '"  of  The  Committee  turns  upon  the  plot  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Day  to  enrich  their  family,  by  compelling  Arabella, 
whose  estate  was  under  sequestration,  to  marrv  their  son 
Abel,  as  the  yrce  by  which  she  was  to  compound  with  Pai^ 
lament  for  delinquency  ;  that  is,  for  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause. 


Note  Z. 


The  Indian,  proieling  for  his  prey, 

fVho  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way. —  P.  31.5. 

The  patience,  aostinence,  and  ingenuity,  e.xerted  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  when  in  pursuit  of  plunder  or  ven- 
geance, is  the  most  distinguished  feature  in  their  character; 
and  the  activity  and  address  which  they  display  in  their  re- 
treat is  equally  surprising.  Adair,  whose  absurd  hypothesis 
and  turgid  style  do  not  affect  the  general  authenticity  of  his 
anecdotes,  has  recorded  an  instance  which  seems  incredible. 

"  When  the  Chickasah  nation  was  engaged  in  a- former  war 
tvith  the  Mnskohge,  one  of  their  young  warriors  set  off  against 

Uiem  to  revenge  the  blood  of  a  near  relation He 

went  through  the  most  unfrequented  and  thick  parts  of  the 
woods,  as  such  a  dangerous  enterprise  required,  till  he  arrived 
«Pl)0site  to  the  great  and  old  beloved  town  of  refuge,  Koo- 
lah,  «  nich  stands  nigh  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  bold  river,  about 


2.50  yards  broad,  that  runs  by  the  late  dangerous  Albehama. 
Fort,  down  to  the  black  poisoning  Mobile,  and  so  intft  lin 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  he  concealed  himself  under  cover  ol 
the  lop  of  a  fallen  pine-tree,  in  view  of  the  ford  of  the  old 
trading-path,  where  the  enemy  now  and  then  pass  the  river  io 
their  light  pojilar  canoes.  All  his  war-store  of  provisions  con- 
sisted of  three  stands  of  barhicued  venison,  till  he  had  au  oi> 
portunity  to  revenge  blood,  and  return  home.  He  waited  with 
watchfulness  and  [latience  almost  three  days,  when  a  young 
man,  a  woman,  and  a  girl,  passed  a  little  wide  ol  l.im  an  Jiou 
before  sunset.  The  former  he  shot  down,  tomahawked  th 
other  two,  and  scaljied  each  of  them  in  a  trice,  in  fuu'  view  o 
the  town.  By  way  of  bravac'o.  he  sh.aked  the  s<;alps  before 
them,  sounding  the  awful  death-whooj),  and  set  ,11'  along  tUt 
tradiiig-jiath,  trusting  to  his  heels,  while  a  great  many  of  the 
enemy  ran  to  their  arms  and  gave  chase.  f?even  miles  f-nn 
thence  he  entered  the  great  'olue  ridge  of  the  Apalache  Moun- 
tains.  About  an  hour  before  day  he  had  run  over  seveirty 
miles  of  that  mountainous  tract ;  then,  after  sleeping  two 
hours  in  a  sitting  pcsture,  leaning  his  back  against  a  tree,  ha 
set  off' again  with  fresh  speed.  As  he  threw  away  the  venison 
when  he  found  himself  j)ursued  by  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged 
to  support  nature  with  such  herbs,  roots,  and  nuts,  as  his  sharp 
eyes,  with  a  running  glance,  directed  hini  to  snatch  uj)  in  hig 
course.  Though  I  often  have  rode  that  war-path  alone,  when 
delay  might  have  proved  dangerous,  and  with  as  fine  and 
strong  horses  as  any  in^^merica,  it  took  me  five  days  to  ride 
from  the  aforesaid  Koosah  to  this  sjirightly  warrior's  place  in 
the  Chickasah  country,  the  distance  of  300  computed  miles : 
yet  he  ran  it,  and  got  home  safe  and  well  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  third  day,  which  was  only  one  day  and  a  half 
and  two  nights." — Adair's  History  of  the  American  In- 
dians.    Loud.  1775,  4to.  p.  39.5. 


Note  2  A. 


In  Kcilesdale  his  youth  had  heard 

F.arh  art  her  wily  dalesmen  darea 

When  Rooken-edife,  and  Reds wair  high, 

To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound' s  cry. — P.  315. 

"  What  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are  that  inhabit  these 
valleys  in  the  marches  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a  Scotche 
man  himself,  and  Bishop  of  Ross,  will  inform  you.  They 
sally  out.of  their  own  borders  in  the  night,  in  troops,  through 
unfrequented  by-ways  and  many  intricate  windings.  All  the 
day-time  they  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses  in  lurking 
holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they  arrive  in  the  dark 
in  th8»e  places  they  have  a  design  upon.  .  As  soon  as  they 
have  seized  upon  the  booty,  they,  in  like  manner,  return  home 
in  the  night,  through  blind  ways,  and  fetching  many  a  con^ 
pass.  The  more  skilful  any  captain  is  to  pass  through  those 
wild  deserts,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  precipices,  in  the 
thickest  mists,  his  reputation  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  an  ''xeellent  head.  And  they  ,ire  so  verj 
cunning,  that  ihey  seldom  have  their  booty  taken  from  iiiero, 
unless  sometimes  when,  by  the  help  of  bloodhounds  loilcwin^ 
them  exactly  upon  the  tract,  they  may  chance  to  fal'i  into  in* 
hands  of  their  adversaries.  When  being  taken,  they  Jiave  m) 
much  persuasive  eloquence,  and  so  many  smooth  insinuating 
words  at  command,  that  if  they  do  not  move  their  judges,  nay, 
and  even  their  adversaries  (notwithstanding  the  severity  of  then 
natures)  to  have  mercy,  yet  they  incite  them  to  admiration 
and  compassion." — Camden's  liritnnnia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and  Reed  ware,  in 
ancient  times,  so  inonlinately  addicted  to  these  depredations, 
that  in  1564,  the  Incorporated  Merchant-adventurers  of  New 
castle  made  a  law  that  none  born  in  these  districts  should  Im 
admitted  apprentice.  The  inhabitants  are  %tated  to  be  s< 
geii:ral"y  adc'icted  to  rapine,  Miat  'lo  faith  should  be  rejiosen 
in  those  proceeding  from  "such  lewde  and  wicked  progeni 
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*rs."  This  rpffulation  continued  to  stand  unrepealed  until 
1771.  A  becsa-,  in  an  old  play,  describes  himself  as  "  born 
In  ReJesdale,  in  Northumberland,  and  come  of  a  wight-riding 
lurname,  called  the  Robsons,  good  honest  men  and  true, 
laving  a  little-  shifting  for  their  living,  Ood  help  them!" — 
%  de?criptioii  which  would  have  applied  to  most  Borderers  on 
both  sidi's. 

Reidswair,  famed  for  a  skicmish  to  which  it  gives  name  [see 
iSorder  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p  15],  !■<  on  the  very  edfje  of  the 
Car.er-ffll,  which  divides  Eiifjland  from  Scotland.  The  Roo- 
sen  IS  a  place  ujion  Reedwater.  Bertram,  being  described  as 
£  nr'ivc  of  these  dales,  where  the  habits  of  hostile  de|*eda- 
tion  long  survived  tlie  union  of  the  crowns,  may  have  been, 
in  some  degree,  prepared  by  education  for  the  exercise  of  a 
similar  trade  in  the  wars  of  the  Bucaiiiers. 


JSTOTE  2  B. 


Uidivg  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 

The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. — P.  315. 

After  one  of  the  recent  battles,  in  which  the  Irish  rebels 
•vere  defeated,  one  of  their  most  active  leaders  was  found  in  a 
bog,  in  which  he  was  immersed  up  to  the  shoulders,  while  his 
head  was  concealed  by  an  impending  ledge  of  turf.  Being  de- 
tected and  seized,  notwithstanding  his  precaution,  he  became 
(olicitous  to  know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered.  "  I 
caught,"  answered  the  Sutherland  Highlander,  by  whom  he 
was  taken,  "  the  sparkle  of  youreye."  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  mark  hares  upon  their  form,  usually  discover  them  by 
the  same  circumstance.^ 


Note  2  C. 


Here  stood  a  itreteh,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge! — P.  .TIT. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  the  writers  upon  magic  and  witchcraft, 
that  revenge  was  the  most  common  motive  for  the  pretended 
compact  between  Satan  and  his  vassals.  The  ingenuity  of 
Reginald  Scot  has  very  hajipily  stated  how  such  an  opinion 
came  to  root  itself,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  of 
the  judges,  but  even  in  that  of  the  poor  wretches  themselves 
who  were  accused  of  sorcery,  and  were  often  firm  believers  in 
their  own  power  and  their  own  guilt. 

"  One  sort  of  such  as  are  said  to  be  witches,  are  women 
which  be  commonly  old,  lame,  blear-eyed,  pale,  foul,  ami  full 
of  wrinkles;  poor,  sullen,  supei^titious,  or  papists,  or  such  as 
know  no  religion  ;  in  whose  drowsie  minds  the  devil  hath  got- 
ten a  (ine  seat;  so  as  what  mischief,  mischance,  calamity,  or 
llaughter  is  brought  to  jiass,  they  are  easily  perswadcd  the 
•ame  in  done  by  themselves,  imprinting  in  their  minds  an  ear- 
nest and  constant  imagination  tliereo! Tliese  go  from 

boase  to  house,  and  from  door  to  door,  for  a  pot  of  milk,  yest, 
drink,  pottage,  or  some  such  relief,  without  the  which  they 
could  hardly  live  ;  neither  obtaining  for  their  service  or  pains, 
noi  yet  oy  their  art,  nor  yet  at  the  devil's  hands  (with  whom 
they  are  said  to  make  a  perfect  and  visible  bargain),  either 
beauty,  money,  jiromotion,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  knowl- 
edge, learning,  or  any  other  benefit  whatsoever. 

"  It  falleth  out  many  a  time,  that  neither  their  necessities 
nor  their  expectation  is  answered  or  served  in  those  places 
where  they  beg  or  borrow,  but  rather  their  lewdness  is  by  their 
neighbours  reproved.  And  farther,  in  tract  of  time  the  witch 
waxeth  odious  anil  tedious  to  her  neighbours,  ami  they  again 
»re  des|)ised  and  despited  of  her;  so  as  sometimes  she  curseth 
ine,  and  sometimes  another,  and  that  from  the  miuster  of  the 
kODse,  his  wife,  children,  cattle,  &c.,  to  the  little  pig  that  lieth 

1  Sii  Walter  Scott  continued  to  l«  fond  of  coursing  ImreB  tone  nfter  he 
uA  Ui4  wide  all  other  fleld-Bporta,  uid  b'*  used  to  Bay  jocularly,  that  h» 


in  the  stie.  Thus,  in  process  of  time,  they  have  all  uisp^eastM 
her,  and  she  hath  wished  evil  luck  unto  them  all  ;  perhapi 
with  curses  and  imprecations  made  in  form.  Doubtless  (al 
lerj^:h)  some  of  her  neighbours  die  or  fall  sick,  or  some  of  theii 
children  are  visited  with  diseases  that  vex  them  strangely,  ai 
a[ioplexies,  epilepsies,  convulsions,  hot  fevers,  worms,  &c. , 
which,  by  ignorant  parents,  are  supposed  to  be  the  vengeance 

of  witches 

"  The  witch,  on  the  other  side,  expectin"  her  neighboure' 
mischances,  and  seeing  things  sometimes  come  to  pass  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes,  curses,  and  incantations  (for  Bodin  himsell 
confesses,  that  not  above  two  in  a  hundred  of  their  witching 
or  wishings  take  efiect),  being  called  before  a  justice,  by  I3 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  is  driven  to  see  her  impre- 
cations and  desires,  and  her  neighbours'  harms  and  losses,  tfl 
concur,  and,  as  it  were,  to  take  efiect;  and  so  confesseth  that 
she  (as  a  goddess)  hath  brought  such  things  to  pass.  Where- 
in not  only  she,  but  the  accuser,  and  also  the  justice,  are  foullv 
deceived  and  abused,  as  being,  through  her  confession,  and 
other  circumstances,  perswaded  (to  the  injury  of  God's  glory) 
that  she  hath  done,  or  can  do,  that  which  is  proper  only  t^ 
God  himself." — Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft.  Loud 
1655,  fol.  p.  4,  5. 


Note  2  D. 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  cloiens 

Of  Calverley  and  Bradford,  downs. — P.  317. 

The  troops  of  the  King,  when  they  first  took  the  field,  werg 
as  well  disciplined  as  could  be  exjiected  from  circumstances 
But  as  the  circumstances  of  Charles  became  less  favorable, 
and  his  funds  for  regularly  paying  his  forces  decreased,  habitJ 
of  military  license  prevailed  among  them  in  greater  excess. 
Lacy,  the  player,  who  served  his  master  during  the  Civil  War 
brought  out,  after  the  Restoration,  a  piece  called  The  Old 
Troop,  in  which  beseems  to  have  commemorated  some  real 
incidents  which  occurred  in  his  military  career.  The  names 
of  the  officers  of  the  Troop  sufficiently  express  their  habits. 
We  have  Flea-flint  Plunder-Master-General,  Captain  Ferret- 
farm,  and  Quarter-Master  Burn-drop.  The  officers  of  th« 
Troop  are  in  league  with  these  worthies,  and  connive  at  tlieii 
plundering  the  country  for  a  suitable  sliare  in  the  booty.  Al! 
this  w:us  undoubtedly  drawn  from  the  life,  which  Lacy  had  an 
opportunity  to  study.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  compre- 
hended in  a  rebuke  given  to  the  lieutenant,  whose  disorders  it, 
the  country  are  said  to  prejudice  the  King's  cause  more  than 
his  courage  in  the  field  could  recompense.  The  piece  is  by  nt 
means  void  of  farcical  humor. 


Note  2  E. 

Brignall's  woods,  and  Scargx^i.      wave. 

E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cawe. — P.  318. 

The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford  Bridge,  abonnd 
in  seams  of  grayish  slate,  which  are  wrought  in  some  olaces  to 
d  very  great  depth  under  ground,  thus  forming  artificial  cav- 
erns, which,  when  the  seam  has  been  exhausted,  are  gradually 
hidden  by  the  underwood  which  grows  in  iirofusion  upon  th« 
romantic  banks  of  the  river.  In  times  of  public  confusion, 
they  might  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  bandilii. 


Note  2  F. 
When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land. — P  320 

There  was  a  short,  war  with   S'pain  in  162.5-6,  which  will  b« 
fonnd  to  agree  pretty  veil  with  the  chronology  of  the  |H>«m 

had  more  pleasure  in  being:  consiaered  an  excellent  findtr,  than  io  all  bil 
re)iut!ttion  aa  a  trouveur.    Ed. 
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Bl  t  probably  Bertram  lield  an  opinion  very  common  among 
lie  maritime  heroes  of  the  age,  that  •'  there  was  no  peace  be- 
yond the  Line."  The  Sitani'th  ff uarda-costas  were  constantly 
imployeil  in  aggressions  upon  the  trade  and  settlements  of  the 
Enghsh  and  Frencti  ;  and,  by  their  own  severities,  gave  room 
lor  tlie  system  of  bucaniering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence 
ind  retaliation,  and  afterwards  persevered  in  from  habit  and 
thirst  of  plunder. 


Not?-:  2  G. 


Our  comrade's  strife. — P.  321. 


The  laws  of  the  Bucaniers,  and  their  successors  the  Pirates, 
however  severe  and  equitable,  were,  like  other  laws,  often  set 
aside  by  the  stronger  party.  Their  quarrels  about  '.he  division 
uf  the  spoil  fill  their  history,  and  they  as  frequently  arose  ou' 
of  mere  frolic,  or  the  tyrannical  humor  of  theii  chiefs.  An 
anecdote  of  Teach  (called  BlackbearJ)  shows  that  their  ha- 
bilual  indifterence  for  human  life  extended  to  their  compan- 
ions, as  well  as  their  enemies  and  captives. 

"  One  night,  drinking  in  his  cabin  with  Hands,  the  pilot, 
and  another  man,  Blackbeard,  without  auy  provocation,  pri- 
vately draws  out  a  small  pair  of  pistols,  and  cocks  them  under 
the  table,  which,  being  perceived  by  the  man,  he  withdrew 
npon  deck,  leaving  Hands,  the  pilot,  and  the  captain  together. 
When  the  pistols  were  ready,  he  blew  out  the  candles,  and, 
.srossing  his  hands,  discharged  them  at  his  company.  Hands, 
the  master,  was  shot  through  the  knee,  and  lamed  for  life  ;  the 
jthcT  pistol  did  no  execution." — Johnson's  History  of  Pi- 
rates.    Lond.  1724,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

Anotlier  anecdote  of  this  worthy  may  be  also  mentioned. 
"  The  hero  of  whom  we  are  writing  was  thoroughly  accom- 
plished this  way,  and  some  of  his  frolics  of  wickedness  were 
(O  extravagant,  as  if  he  aimed  at  making  his  men  believe  he 
was  a  devil  incarnate  ;  for,  being  one  day  at  sea,  and  a  little 
Bushed  with  drink,  '  Come,'  says  he,  '  let  us  make  a  hell  of 
>nr  own,  and  try  how  long  we  can  bear  it.'  Accordingly,  he, 
*ith  two  or  three  others,  went  down  into  the  hold,  and,  clo- 
sing up  all  the  hatches,  filled  several  pots  full  of  brimstone  and 
ether  combustible  matter,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  so  continued 
till  they  were  almost  suffocated,  when  some  of  the  men  cried 
ont  for  air.  At  length  he  opened  the  hatches,  not  a  little 
pleased  that  he  held  out  the  longest." — Ibid.  p.  90. 


N>»TE  2  H. 


my  rangers  go 

Even  now  to  track  a  viilk-white  doe. — P.  321. 

Immediately  after  supper,  the  huntsman  should  go  to  his 
ma.ster's  chamber,  and  if  he  serve  a  king,  then  let  him  go  to 
the  master  of  the  game's  chamber,  to  know  in  what  quarter 
te  determineth  to  hunt  the  day  following,  that  he  may  know 
nis  own  quarter ;  that  done,  he  may  go  to  bed,  to  the  end  that 
hij  may  rise  the  earlier  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  time  and 
leason,  and  according  to  the  place  where  he  must  hunt  :  then 
when  he  is  up  and  ready,  let  him  drinke  a  good  draught,  and 
fetch  his  hound,  to  make  him  breake  his  fast  a  little :  and  let 
him  not  forget  to  fill  his  bottel  with  good  wine  :  that  done,  let 
him  take  a  little  vinegar  into  the  palme  of  his  hand,  and  pnt 
it  in  the  nostrils  of  his  honnd,  for  to  make  him  snuffe,  to  the 
end  his  scent  may  be  the  perfecter,  then  let  him  go  to  the 

*o>Ai When  the  huntsman  perceiveth  that  it  is 

time  to  begin  to  beat,  let  him  put  his  honnd  before  him,  and 
beat  the  outsides  of  springs  or  thickets  ;  and  if  he  find  an  hart 
»r  deer  that  likes  him,  let  him  mark  well  whether  it  be  fresh 
it  not,  which  he  may  know  as  well  by  the  maner  of  liis  hounds 

Irawing,  as  also  by  the  eye When  he  hath  well 

M^.udered  what  maner  of  hart  it  may  be,  and  hath  marked 


every  thing  to  judge  by,  then  let  him  draw  till  he  come  to  the 
couert  where  he  is  gone  to  ;  and  let  him  haroour  him  if  h 
can,  still  marking  all  his  tokens,  as  well  by  the  slot  as  by  the 
entries,  foyles,  or  such-like.  That  done,  let  him  plash  or  brust 
down  small  twigges,  some  aloft  and  some  jclow,  as  the  art 
requireth,  and  Jierewithall,  whiles',  his  hound  is  bote,  let  him 
beat  the  ootsides,  and  make  his  ring-walkes,  twice  or  thrici 
about  the  wooU." — The  Jfoble  Art  of  Venerit.  or  ffuniing 
Lond.  1611.  4to.  p.  76,  77. 


Note  2  I. 


Sonrr- 


■  Adieu  for  evermore. — P.  322 


The  last  verse  of  this  song  is  taken  from  the  fragment  of  ai 
jld  Scottish  ballad,  of  which  I  only  recollected  two  leno. 
when  the  first  edition  of  Rokeby  was  pub'ished.  Mr.  Thoma 
Sheridan  kin<lly  pointed  out  to  me  an  entire  copy  of  this  beao 
tifnl  song,  which  seems  to  express  the  fortunes  of  st»me  'oJ 
lower  of  the  Stuart  family  : — 

"  It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 
That  we  left  fair  Scotland's  strand, 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land, 
My  dear, 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

"  Now  all  is  done  that  man  can  do, 
And  all  is  done  in  vain  ! 
My  love  !  my  native  land,  adieu  I 
For  I  must  cross  the  main. 

My  dear, 
For  I  must  cross  the  main, 

'    He  turn'd  him  round  and  right  aboTi 

All  on  the  Irish  shore, 

He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake 

W^ith,  Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  dear! 
Adieu  for  evermore  ! 

"  The  soldifr  frae  the  war  returns. 
And  the  merchant  frae  the  main 
But  I  hae  parted  wi'  my  love, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

My  dear. 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

"  When  day  is  gone  and  night  is  come 
And  a'  are  boun'  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  them  that's  far  awa 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 
My  dear, 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 


Note  2  K. 


Rere-cross  on  Stanmore. — P.  323. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  cross,  with  its  ped  «:e!H  i\ir 
ronnded  by  an  intrenchment  upon  the  very  'unaiit  of  th» 
waste  ridge  of  Stanmore,  near  a  small  house  of  entertainmem 
called  the  Spittal  It  is  called  Rere-cross,  or  Ree-cross,  of 
which  Holinshed  gives  us  the  following  explanation  : — 

"  At  length  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  two  kingi 
vnder  these  conditions,  that  Malcolrae  should  enjoy  that  part 
of  Northumberland  which  lieth  betwixt  Tweed,  Cnmberland, 
and  Stainraore,  and  doo  homage  to  the  Kinge  of  England  foi 
the  same.    In  the  midst  of  Stainmore  there  shall  be  a  mosm 


?fl6 
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let  up,  with  the  Kinge  of  England's  image  on  the  one  side,  and 

the  Kinge  of  Scotlanil's  on  the  other,  to  signifie  that  one  is 
ma'cli  to  England,  and  the  other  to  Scotland.  Tins  crosse  was 
ca'.leil  the  Roi-crosse,  that  is,  the  crosse  of  tlie  King." — Holin- 
BHED.     Loiul.  1808,  4to.  V.  280. 

flolinshed's  sole  anthorily  seems  to  have  been  Boethius. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  account  may  be^he  true  one, 
although  the  circumstance  does  not  occur  in  Wintoun's  Cliro- 
oicle.    The  situation  of  the  cross,  aiid  the  pains  taken  to  defend 

jeem  to  ip-'ioate  tha  it  wa*  intended  for  a  land-mark  of 
■>j>o^iince 


Note  2  L. 

Hast  than  lodgid  our  deer  ?— P.  323. 

The  duty  of  the  ranger,  or  pricker,  was  first  to  lodge  or  hai^ 
I  or  the  deer'  i.  e.  to  discover  his  retreat,  as  doscribed  at 
ength  in  note,  2  H,  and  then  to  uiake  his  report  to  his  prince, 
»r  niastei  : — 

'    Before  the  King  I  come  report  to  make, 

Then  husbt  and  jieace  for  noble  Tristrame's  sake  .   .  . 
My  liege,  I  went  this  njorning  on  my  ((tiest. 
My  hound  did  stick,  and  seeni'd  to  vent  some  beast. 
1  held  him  short,  and  drawing  ^fter  him, 
)  might  behold  the  hart  was  feeding  trym  ; 
His  head  was  liigh,  and  large  in  each  degree, 
Well  paulmed  eke,  and  seem'd  full  sound  to  be. 
Of  colour  browne,  he  beareth  eigiit  and  tcnn»'?, 
Of  stately  lieigl't,  and  long  beseemed  then. 
His  beam  seem'd  great,  in  good  proportion  led. 
Well  barred  and  round,  well  pearled  neare  his  head. 
H»  seemed  fayre  tweene  blacke  and  berrie  brounde 
He  seemes  well  fed  by  all  the  signes  I  found. 
For  when  I  had  well  marked  him  with  eye, 
I  step'  aside,  to  watch  where  he  would  lye. 
And  when  I  had  so  wayted  lull  an  boure. 
That  he  might  be  at  layre  and  in  his  boure, 
I  cast  about  to  harbour  bim  full  sure  ; 
My  hound  by  sent  did  me  thereof  assure  .   .  . 
"  Then  if  be  a.sk  what  slot  or  view  I  found, 
I  say  the  slot  or  view  was  long  on  ground  ; 
The  toes  were  great,  the  joynt  bones  round  and  short. 
The  shinne  bones  large,  the  dew-claws  close  in  port : 
Short  ioynted  was  he,  hollow-footed  eke, 
Vn  hart  to  hunt  as  any  man  can  .seeke. " 

The  Jlrt  of  Vencrie,  nt  supra,  p.  97. 


Note  2  M. 


IfTien  /)e7imark^3  raven  so'ir'd  on  high, 
Trinrnpluivt  Ihrmtirh  jVnrtliiinibrian  sky, 
Till ,  liouering  near,  fi>r  fatal  croak 
Bai:  Rc/raV  j  f-:\jnt  uread  the  yoke.—?.  323. 

A  ^yuv  ..;  feu."  of  God  Rfifi,  the  Danes,  tinder  their  cele- 
>nte(!  leaders  Inguar  (more  properly  Agnar)  and  Hubba,  sons, 
I  is  said,  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Regnar  Loilbrog,  invaded 
Northumberland,  bringing  with  them  the  magical  standard,  ?o 
iflen  mentioned  in  poetry,  called  Reafen,  or  Rumfan,  from 
ts  bearing  the  fignre  of  a  raven  : — 

Wrought  by  the  sisters  of  the  Danish  king, 

Of  furious  Ivar  in  a  midnight  hour  : 

While  the  sick  moon,  at  their  enchanted  song 

Wrapt  in  pale  empest,  labor'd  through  the  cloada 

The  demons  of  lestrnction  then,  they  say, 

Were  all  abroai     and  mixing  with  the  woof 


Their  baleful  power :  The  sisters  ever  sung, 

'  Shake,  standard,  shake  this  ruin  on  our  foes.'  *' 

Thomson  and  Mallet's  Alfred, 

Tlie  Danes  renewed  and  extended  their  incursions,  and  begat; 
to  colonize,  establishing  a  kind  of  capital  at  York,  from  whicli 
they  spread  their  conquests  and  incursions  in  every  diieetioa 
Stanmore,  wliich  divides  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  was  probably  the  boundary  of  the  Danish  king- 
dom in  that  direction.  The  district  to  the  west,  known  in  an- 
cient British  history  by  the  name  of  Reged,  had  never  beei 
concjucred  by  the  Saxons,  and  c-ontinued  to  maintain  a  prec* 
rious  indejiendence  until  it  was  ceded  to  Malcolm,  King  af 
Scots,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  probably  on  account  it  it> 
similarity  in  language  and  manners  to  the  neighboring  BritJ«l 
kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde. 

Upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Danish  sovereignty  it 
Northumberland,  the  curious  may  consult  the  various  autbori 
ties  quoted  in  tlie  Ocsta  et  Vestigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam 
torn.  ii.  p.  40.  The  most  powerful  of  their  Northumbrian 
leaders  seems  to  have  been  Ivar,  called,  from  the  extent  of  lii« 
conquests,  Widfam,  that  is.  The  Strider. 


Note  2  N. 


Beneath  the  shade  the  JVorthmen  came, 
Fiz'd  on  each  vale  n  Biinic  name. — P.  323. 

The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces  of  their  religioi 
in  the  upper  part  of  Teesdale.  Balder-garth,  which  derives  iti 
name  from  the  unfortunate  son  of  Odin,  is  a  tract  of  wasta 
land  on  the  very  ridge  of  Stanmore  ;  and  a  brook,  which  falli 
into  the  Tees  near  Barnard  Ca.stle,  is  named  after  the  same 
deity.  A  field  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  Tees  is  also  termed 
Woilen-Croft,  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Edda.  Tborsgill, 
of  which  a  description  is  attempted  in  stanza  ii.,  is  a  beautiful 
little  brook  and  dell,  running  uj)  behind  the  ruins  of  Egliston 
Abbey.  Thor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, a  dreadlul  giant-queller,  and  in  that  capacity  the  chain 
pion  of  the  gods,  and  the  defender  of  Asgard,  the  northern 
C>lympus,  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jotvinhem.  There  is  an  old  poem  in  tlve  Edda  of  Suminnd, 
callei.'  the  Song  of  Thrym,  wliich  turns  upon  the  loss  and  re. 
covery  .of  the  Mace,  or  Hammer,  which  was  Thor's  principal 
weapon,  and  on  which  much  of  his  power  seems  to  have  de- 
penrled.  !t  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  in  a  version 
equally  spirii5;d  and  literal,  among  the  Miscellaneous  Transla- 
tions and  Poen>s  of  the  Honorabie  William  Herbert. 


Note  2  0. 


fVho  has  nor  ..eard  how  brave  O'JSTeale 

In  Kuglish  blood  imbrued  his  steel  7 — P.  325. 

The  O'Neale  here  meant,  for  more  than  one  succeeded  t* 
the  chieftainship  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  w.as  Hugh,  th* 
grandson  of  Con  O'Neale,  called  Con  Bacco,  or  the  Lame. 
Flis  father,  Mattliew  O'Kelly,  was  illegitimate,  and,  being  tha 
son  of  a  blacksmith's  wife,  was  usually  called  Matthew  the 
Blacksmith.  His  father,  nevertheless,  destined  his  succes- 
sion to  him  ;  and  he  was  created,  by  Elizaberh,  Baron  ol 
Dungannon.  Ujion  the  death  of  Con  Bacco,  this  .'M.itthew 
was  slain  by  his  brother.  Hugh  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate,  and  was  protected  by  the  English.  Shane  O'Neale,  hie 
uncle,  called  Shane  Dymas,  was  succeeded  by  Turlongb 
Lynogh  O'Neale  ;  after  whose  death,  Hugh,  having  assume^ 
the  chieftainship,  became  nearly  as  formidable  to  the  English 
as  any  by  whom  it  had  been  possessed.  He  rebelled  repeat' 
ediy,  and  as  often  made  submissions  of  which  it  was  usuallj 
a  condition  that  he  should  not  any  longer  assume  the  titfe  o( 
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ID'Neale  in  lien  of  which  he  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
Bd.  this  condition  he  never  oh»'rve<l  longer  than  until  the 
prti-iiaie  of  i-'n|ieriiir  force  was  withdrawn.  His  batiiing  the 
gal'int  Earl  oi  E.-ise.\  in  the  lielil,  and  overreacliing  him  in  a 
treaty,  was  the  induction  to  that  nohli'jiian's  tragedy.  Lord 
Mount  joy  suceedeii  in  tinally  suhjugating  O'Neale  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  ".he  juecession  of  James,  to  whom  he  made  personal 
tubmissio'i.  and  was  received  with  civility  at  court.  Vet,  ac- 
cording to  \lo^ri^on,  '  no  respect  to  him  could  containe  many 
wennr.er.  in  tiiose  iiarts,  wlio  had  lost  hnsbatids  and  children  in 
the  Irish  warres.  from  flinging  durt  and  stones  at  the  earle  as 
be  t  assed,  and  from  reuidiig  him  with  hilt°r  words  ;  yea,  when 
ine  earle  had  been  at  court,  and  there  obiaiiung  his  majestie's 
dirC'  lion  for  his  pardon  and  perforniame  of  all  conditions  pro- 
mised him  by  the  Loril  Moniitjoy,  was  about  Septem.ber  to  re- 
turi.e,  he  durst  not  pa'^s  by  those  parts  without  direction  to  the 
Bhir  lies,  to  cotivey  hitn  with  troops  of  horse  from  place  to 
Diai  e,  tili  he  was  sat'ely  imbarked  and  j)ut  to  sea  for  Ireland." 
•/  inerary,  p.  296. 


Note  2  P. 

Put  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 

H'lien  that  brave  Marshal  fought  avd  died. — P.  325. 

riie  chief  victory  which  Tyrone  obtained  over  the  English 
vias  'n  a  battle  fought  near  Black  water,  while  he  besieged  a 
fort  garriso'iud  by  the  En^'lish,  which  commanded  the  passes 
into  his  country. 

'  This  captain  and  his  few  warders  did  with  no  less  courage 
sulfer  hunger,  and,  having  eaten  the  few  horses  they  had,  lived 
vpoii  liearbes  growing  in  the  ditches  and  wals,  suffering  all  ex- 
tremities, till  the  lord-lieutenant.  in  the  month  of  August,  sent 
Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  marshall  of  Ireland,  with  the  most  choice 
companies  of  foot  and  horse-troopes  of  the  English  army  to 
victual  this  lort,  and  to  raise  the  rebels  siege.  When  the  Eng- 
lish en'.i TL'd  the  place  and  thicke  woods  beyond  Armagh,  on 
the  east  side,  Tyrone  ^wiih  all  the  rebels  assembled  to  him) 
pricked  forward  with  rage,  enuy,  and  settled  rancour  against 
the  mai'shalt,  assayled  th»  English,  and  turning  his  full  force 
acainst  llie  niarsltall's  person,  had  the  successe  to  kill  him, 
valiantly  fighti'ig  amotij  the  thickest  of  the  rebels.  Where- 
upon the  Kfiglish  being  dismayed  with  his  death,  the  rebels 
obtained  a  great  victory  against  them,  I  terme  it  great,  sinee 
the  English,  from  their  tirstarriual  in  that  kiiigdome,  neuer  had 
received  so  great  an  ouerihrow  as  this,  commonly  called  the 
Defeat  of  Bhickewater ;  thirteene  valiant  captaines  and  1500 
common  souldiers  (whereof  many  were  of  the  old  companies 
which  had  serued  in  Brittany  vnder  General  Norreys)  were 
»lair  m  the  field.  The  yielding  of  the  fort  of  Blackewater 
followed  this  disaster,  wiien  the  assaulted  guard  saw  no  hope 
ef  relief;  bni  especially  vpon  messages  sent  to  Captain  Wil- 
liairj  fr  .m  our  broketi  forces,  retired  to  Armagh,  professing 
.u-»i  .''  'heir  safety  dej)ended  vpon  his  yielditig  the  fort  into 
le  handi  ol  Tyrone,"without  which  danger  Captaine  Williams 
arofessei  that  jio  want  or  miserie  should  have  induced  him 
'.twrc'in;,!. "—  Fynks  .\1ory:5()n's  Itiiurari/.  London,  1617, 
*1.  part  11    p.  21. 

"vrorLe  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  persona!  animosity 
•gainst  the  knight-mnrshal.  Sir  H.^nry  Bagnal,  whom  he  ae- 
ensed  of  detail  ing  tlie  letters  which  he  sent  to  Q.ueen  EliJia- 
betn,  e»  Manatory  of  his  conduct,  and  offering  terms  of  sub- 
mission. The  river,  called  by  th.=!  English,  Blackwater,  is 
termed  in  Irish,  Avon-Dnff,  which  has  the  same  signification. 
Both  names  are  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his  "  Marriage  of  the 
Thames  and  th«  Med  way."  Bnt  I  utiderstand  that  his  verses 
lelate  net  to  the  Blackwater  of  IHster,  but  to  a  river  of  the 
fcme  name  in  the  south  of  Ireland  : — 

'  Pwift  Avon-Duff,  which  of  the  Englishmen 
•«  ca/';d  Blackwater" 


Note  2  Q. 
The  Tanist  he  to  g'.  iiu  0'JVeile.~F.  325. 

"  Eaiioz.  What  is  that  which  you  call  Tanist  and  Tanistry  1 
These  be  names  and  terms  never  heard  of  nor  known  to  ns. 

"  Inn.  It  is  a  custom  amongst  all  the  Irish,  that  presently 
after  the  death  of  one  of  their  chiefe  lords  or  captaines,  thej 
doe  presently  assemble  themselves  to  a  place  generally  appoint 
ed  and  knowne  unto  them,  to  choose  anoihei  in  his  stead, 
where  they  do  nominate  and  elect,  for  the  most  part  not  t\jt 
eldest  Sonne,  nor  any  of  the  children  of  the  lord  deceased,  bm 
the  next  to  hi.m  in  blood,  that  is,  the  eldest  and  worthie.st,  at 
coinmonly  the  next  brother  unto  him,  if  he  have  any,  or  tl;f. 
next  cousin,  or  so  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sept ; 
and  then  next  to  them  doe  they  choose  the  next  of  the  blood 
to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in  the  said  captainry, 
if  he  live  thereiuito. 

"  Eiidox.  Do  they  not  use  try  ceremony  in  this  election, 
for  all  barbarous  nations  are  comni<"dy  great  observers  of  cere 
monies  and  superstitious  rites  ? 

"  Irni.  They  used  to  place  him  tnat  shall  be  their  captaine 
nijon  a  stone,  always  reserved  to  that  purpose,  and  placed 
commonly  upon  a  hill.  In  some  of  which  I  have  seen  formed 
and  engraven  a  foot,  which  they  say  was  the  measure  of  theii 
first  eaptaine's  foot  ;  whereon  bee  standing,  receives  an  oath 
to  |)reserve  all  the  ancient  former  customes  of  the  cnuntrey 
inviolable,  and  to  deliver  np  the  succession  peaceably  to  hia 
Tanist,  and  then  hath  a  wand  delivered  unto  him  by  some 
whose  jiioper  office  that  is  ;  after  which,  descending  from  the 
stone,  he  tnrneth  himself  round,  thrice  forwards  and  thrica 
backwards. 

"  FAidox.     But  how  is  the  Tanist  chosen  ? 

"  Ire.n.  They  say  he  setteth  but  one  foot  upon  the  stone' 
and  receiveth  the  like  oath  that  the  captaine  did." — Si'en 
ser's  View  of  the.  State  of  Ireland,  apud  Works.  London 
1805.  8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  306. 

The  .Tanist,  therefore,  of  O'Neale,  was  the  heii^apparent  ol 
his  power.  This  kind  of  sncoession  appears  also  to  have  regu- 
lated, in  very  remote  times,  the  succession  to  the  crown  o( 
Scotland.  It  would  have  been  imprudent,  if  not  impossible, 
to  have  asserted  a  minor's  right  of  succession  in  those  stormy 
days,  when  the  principles  of  policy  were  summed  np  in  m» 
friend  Mr.  Wordsworth's  liiies  : — 


"  the  good  old  rule 

Sufficeth  them  ;   the  simple  plan. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 


Notts  3  R. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread,  i-c. — P.  325. 

There  is  here  an  attempt  to  describe  the  ancient  Irish  dlCH, 
of  which  a  poet  of  Queen  Eliz.Tbetb's  lay  i.as  fiyeo  ii  tiM 
following  particulars: — 

"  I  marvailde  in  my  mynde 

and  thereupon  did  muse, 
To  see  a  bride  of  heavenlie  hew» 

an  ouglie  fere  to  chuse. 
This  bride  it  is  the  soile, 

the  bridegroome  is  the  kame. 
With  writhed  glibbes,  like  wicked  spriU, 

with  visage  rough  and  stearne  ; 
With  seniles  upon  their  poalles, 

instead  of  civill  cappes  ; 
With  speares  in  hand,  and  swordes  beiyda 

to  beare  off  after  clappes  ; 
With  jackettes  1  »iig  and  large 

which  shroud  limDlicitia 
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Though  spitfnll  darU  which  they  do  >^ars 

iinj)orte  iniqnitie. 
Their  shirtes  be  very  strange, 

not  reaching  past  the  thie  ; 
VVitli  pleates  on  pleates  thei  pleated  are 

as  thick  as  pleates  may  lye. 
Whose  sleaves  hang  trail'.ug  doune  * 

aln.jst  unto  the  shoe  ; 
Anil  with  a  mantell  commonlie 

thi'  Irish  kariie  do  goe. 
Now  some  amongst  the  reste 

doe  use  another  weede  ; 
A  coate  I  meane,  of  strange  devise 

whicli  fancy  tirst  did  breade. 
His  skirts  be  very  shorle, 

witli  pleates  set  thick  about, 
And  Irish  tr0u7.es  moe  to  put 

their  strange  protactours  out.' 
Derrick's  Image  of  Ireland,  apnd  Somers'  Tracts, 

Edin   1800   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  .585. 

?omp  cnrions  wooden  engravings  accompany  this  poem,  from 
vhicb  it  would  seem  that  the  ancient  Irish  dress  was  (tlie  bon- 
let  cxicpted)  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 
The  w.iMi  of  a  covering  on  the  head  was  supplied  by  the  moiie 

plaiiii:^'  ami  arranging  the  hair,  which  was  called  the  glibhe. 
nese  glibli  s,  according  to  S])enser,  were  fit  marks  for  a  thief, 
Bnce,  when  he  wished  to  disguise  himself,  he  could  either  cut 
It  off  entirely,  or  so  pull  it  over  his  eyes  as  to  render  it  very 
haiti  to  recognize  him.  This,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  rej)- 
robatiori  with  which  the  same  poet  regards  that  favorite  part 
of  the  Irish  dress,  the  mantle. 

"  It  is  a  fit  liouse  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and 
an  apt  cloke  tor  a  thief.  First,  the  outlaw  being  for  his  many 
crimes  and  villanyes  banished  from  the  townes  and  liouses  of 
hones*  men,  and  wandring  in  waste  places  far  from  danger  of 
aw,  niaketh  his  mantle  his  house,  and  under  it  covereth  hini- 
•elf  from  the  wrath  of  heaven,  from  the  ofience  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  sight  of  men.  When  it  raineth,  it  is  his  pent- 
house ;  when  it  bloweth,  it  is  iiis  tent  ;  when  it  freezeth,  it  is 
his  tabernacle.  In  summer  he  can  wear  it  loose,  in  winter  he 
can  wraji  it  close  ;  at  all  times  he  can  use  it ;  never  heavy, 
never  cambersonie.  Likewise  for  a  rebel  it  is  as  serviceable; 
for  in  his  warre  that  lie  maketh  (if  at  least  it  deserve  the  name 
of  warnK  when  he  still  tlyeth  iVom  his  foe,  and  lurketh  in  the 
thickt'  vu>,Ki3  and  straite  passages,  waiting  for  advantages,  it 
is  Ids  bed,  yea,  and  almost  his  household  stutT.  Fur  the  wood 
i<  his  lionve  against  all  weathers,  and  his  mantle  is  his  conch 
to  sleep  in.  Therein  he  wrappeth  himself  round,  and  coueh- 
eth  hirtiself  strongly  against  the  gnats,  which  in  that  country 
doe  more  annoy  the  naked  rebels  while  they  ke.»()  the  woods. 
End  doe  more  sliarply  wound  them,  than  all  their  enemies 
Bwords  or  speares,  which  can  seldom  come  nigh  them  ;  yea, 
and  oftentimes  their  mantle  serveth  them  when  they  are  neere 
driven,  being  wrapped  about  their  left  anne,  in.-teail  of  a  tar- 
get, for  it  is  hard  to  cut  thorough  with  a  sword  ;  besides,  it  is 
light  to  hi  are,  light  to  throw  ■  viv,  and  being  (as  tliey  com- 
monly arei  naked,  it  is  to  then  a. I  in  all.  Lastly,  for  a  thiefe 
it  is  so  handsome  as  it  may  seem  it  was  first  invented  for  him  ; 
for  under  it  lie  may  cleanly  convey  any  fit  pillage  that  cometh 
haiiisomely  in  his  way,  and  when  lie  gocth  abroad  in  the 
niglit  in  freebooting,  it  is  his  best  and  surest  friend  ;  for,  lying, 
as  tliey  often  do,  two  or  threr;  nights  together  abroad  to  watch 
for  their  booty,  with  that  they  can  prettily  shroud  themselves 
under  a  bush  or  bankside  till  they  may  conveniently  do  their 
errand  ;  and  when  all  is  over,  he  can  in  his  mantle  passe 
;hrough  any  town  or  company,  being  close  hooded  over  his 
iie.-id,  as  he  useth,  from  knowledge  of  any  to  whotn  iie  is  in- 
dangered.  Besides  this,  he  or  any  man  els  that  is  dispo.sed  to 
mischief  or  villany,  may,  under  his  mantle,  goe  privily  armed 
>vi  hout  suspicion  of  any,  carry  his  head-piece,  his  skean,  or 
•istol,  il  he  please,  to  be  always  in  readiness." — Spknskr's 


View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  apnd    fVorks.   nt  supra.  Tih 
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The  javelins,  or  darts,  of  the  Irish,  which  they  threw  wit* 
great  dexterity.  ap|iear,  from  one  of  the  prints  already  mes 
tioned,  to  have  been  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  strong  8»e». 
head  and  thicK  knotted  shaft. 


Note  2  S. 

With  wild  mnjcstic  port  and  tone. 

Like  envoy  uf  some  barbarous  throne. — P.  32P 

The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  English,  and 
with  each  other,  were  wont  to  assume  the  language  and  styl« 
of  inde|)endent  royalty.  Morrison  has  preserved  a  sumaioni 
from  Tyrone  to  a  neighboring  chieftain,  which  runs  in  the  fs^- 
lowing  terms  :  — 

"  O'Nealecommendeth  him  nntoyou,  IMorish  Fitz-Thoiia»  ; 
O'Neale  rei]uesteth  you,  in  God's  name,  to  take  part  with  him, 
and  light  for  your  conscience  and  right  ;  and  in  so  doinjr. 
O'Neale  will  spend  to  see  you  righted  in  all  your  affaires,  and 
will  help  you.  And  if  you  come  not  at  O'Neale  betwixt  -.nii 
and  to-morrow  at  twelve  of  the  clocke,  and  take  his  par*-, 
O'Neale  is  not  beholding  to  you,  and  will  doe  to  the  uttermost 
of  his  power  to  overthrow  you,  if  you  come  not  to  him  at  fu~ 
thest  by  Sattnrday  at  noone.  From  Knocke  Dumayne  in 
Calrie.  the  fonrth  of  February,  1599. 

"O'Neale  requesteth  you  to  come  speake  with  him,  ani 
doth  giue  you  his  word  that  you  shall  r^eive  no  harme  neither 
in  comming  nor  going  from  him,  whether  you  be  friend  or  no^, 
and  bring  with  yon  to  O'Neale  Gerat  Fitzgerald. 

{Subscribed)  "  O'Nealk." 

Nor  did  the  royalty  ol  O'Neale  consist  in  words  alone.  Sil 
John  Harrington  paid  him  a  visit  at  the  time  of  his  truce  with 
Es.sex,  and.  after  mentioning  his  "  fern  table,  and  fern  forms, 
spread  under  the  stately  canopy  of  heaven,"  he  notices  wlial 
constitutes  the  real  power  of  every  monarch,  the  love,  namely, 
and  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  "  His  guards,  for  the  most 
part,  were  beardless  boys  without  shirts  ;  who  in  the  frost 
wade  as  familiarly  through  rivers  as  water-spaniels.  With 
what  charm  such  a  master  makes  them  love  liim,  I  kno« 
not ;  but  if  he  bid  come,  they  come  ;  if  go,  they  do  go  ;  if  he 
say  do  this,  they  do  it. "— jVHo-tr  jintiqu<£  Lond.  1784,  Svo 
vol.  i.  p.  25L 


NoTK  2  T. 
His  fnster-fntlii'r  ions  his  guide. — P.  336 

There  was  no  tie  more  saere^l  among  the  Irsh  than  thai 
which  connected  the  foster-father,  as  well  as  the  nurse  herself 
with  the  child  they  brought  up. 

*' Foster-lathers  sjiend  much  more  time,  money,  and  ,')tfec- 
tion  on  their  fo-'ter-children  than  their  own  ;  and  in  return  take 
Irom  them  clothes,  money  for  ttieir  several  prefe.^sions,  and 
arms,  and,  even  for  any  vicious  purposes,  fortunes  and  cattle, 
not  so  much  by  a  claim  of  right  as  by  extortion  ;  and  they  will 
even  carry  those  things  off  as  plunder.  All  who  have  been 
nursed  by  the  same  person  preserve  a  greater  mutual  affection 
and  confidence  in  each  other  than  if  they  were  natural  broth- 
ers, whom  they  will  even  hate  for  the  sake  of  these.  When 
cliid  hv  their  parent.s,  they  fly  to  their  foster-fathers,  wno  fre- 
quently encourage  them  to  make  open  war  on  their  parents, 
train  them  up  to  everv  excess  of  wickedness,  and  make  them 
most  abandoned  miscreants  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nnrsei 
make  the  young  women,  wnom  they  bring  up  for  every  ex 
cess.  If  a  foster-child  is  sick,  it  is  incredible  how  soon  the 
nutses  hear  of  it,  however  distant,  anu  with  what  solicitude 
they  attend  it  l)y  day  and  night." — Oiraldus  Cambrentis 
quoted  by  Camden,  iv   .368, 

Tliis  custom,  like  many  uuier  Irish  usages,  prevailed  till  of 
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ate  m  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  was  cherished  by  the  chiefs 
(8  an  easy  inoiie  of  exttiiding  their  influence  ai.,.  connection  ; 
•nd  even  in  the  Lowlands,  during  the  last  century,  the  con- 
nection iielupon  the  nurse  and  toster-child  waii  seldom  dis- 
tolvBd  but  Uy    'le  deatli  of  one  jjarty. 


Note  2  U. 


Cfreat  .mil  of  the  Pledges  Mine.—V.  327. 

ifeal  Naighvallach,  or  Of  the  Nine  Hostages,  is  said  to  have 
leen  Monarch  of  all  Ireland,  during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
Oejrinning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  exercised  a  predatory  war- 
fare on  the  coast  of  England  and  of  Bretagne,  or  Arniorica ; 
knd  from  the  latter  country  brought  off  the  celebrated  Saint 
t'a'rick  a  youth  of  sixteen,  among  other  captives,  whom  he 
iransported  to  Ireland.  Neal  derived,  his  epithet  from  nine 
na<.ons,  or  tribes,  whom  he  held  under  his  subjection,  and 
horn  whom  he  took  hostages.  From  one  of  Neal'ssons  were 
derived  the  Kinel-eoguin,  or  Race  of  Tyrone,  which  afl'orded 
monarch*  both  to  Ireland  and  to  Ulster.  Neal  (according  to 
O'Flll.erty's  Ogygia)  was  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  in  one 
<  lU  iescer*     -x  the  coast  of  Bretagne. 


Note  2  V. 


Shan^-Dymas  wild. — 327. 

This  Shane-Dymas,  or  John  the  Wanton,  held  the  title  and 
power  of  O'Neale  in  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
against  whom  he  rebelled  repeatedly. 

"  This  chieftain  is  handed  down  to  us  as  the  most  jiroud 
and  profligate  man  on  earth.  He  was  immoderately  addicted 
to  women  and  wine.  He  is  said  to  have  had  200  tuns  of  wine 
at  once  in  his  cellar  at  Dandrara.  but  usquebaugh  was  his 
favorite  liquor.  He  spared  neither  age  nor  condition  of  the 
fair  sex.  Altho'  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was 
lot  (!e=titate  of  address  ;  his  understanding  was  strong,  and 
his  coniage  daring.  He  had  600  men  tor  his  guard  ;  4000  foot, 
1000  horse  for  the  field.  He  claimed  superiority  over  all  the 
lords  of  Ulster,  and  called  himself  king  tlien-of.  When  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  treat  with  him,  he  said,  '  That,  tho' 
the  Cineen  were  his  sovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with 
her  but  at  her  Intlginir ;  that  she  had  made  a  wise  Earl  of 
Macartyniore,  but  that  lie  kept  as  good  a  man  as  he  ;  that 
he  cared  not  for  so  mean  a  title  as  Earl  ;  that  his  blood  and 
power  were  bt  ttcr  than  the  best ;  that  liis  ancestors  were  Kings 
of  Ulster;  and  that  he  wonid  give  place  to  none.'  His  kins- 
man, the  Earl  of  Kiidare,  hav-ing  persuaded  him  of  the  folly 
of  contending  with  th?  crown  cf  England,  he  resolved  to  at- 
.end  the  Queen,  but  in  a  style  suited  to  his  ])rincely  dignity. 
He  appeared  in  Lr.n.ion  witl:  a  magnificent  train  of  Irish  Gal- 
loglasses,  arrayed  in  'he  richest  habiliments  of  their  country, 
their  heads  bare,  their  hair  flowing  on  their  shoulders,  with 
their  long  and  open  sleeves  dyed  with  saftron.  Thus  dressed, 
and  surcharged  with  military  harness,  and  armed  with  battle- 
axes,  they  afl'orded  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the  citizens,  who 
regarded  them  as  the  intruders  of  some  very  distant  part  of 
tlie  globe.  But  at  Court  his  versatility  now  prevailed  ;  his 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Tyrone  was  pleaded  from  English 
laws  and  Irish  institutions,  and  his  allegations  were  so  specious, 
that  the  Queen  dismissed  him  with  presents  and  assurances  of 
favor.  In  Englani'  this  transaction  was  looked  on  as  the  hu- 
aiiliation  of  a  repenting  rebel  ;  in  Tyrone  it  was  considered  as  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  two  potentates." — Camden's  Bri- 
taviiia.  by  Gough.     Lond.  1800,  fol.  vol.  iv.  p.  442. 

When  reiluceil  to  extremity  by  the  English,  and  forsaken 
by  his  allies,  Jiis  Shane-nymas  fled  to  Clandeboy  then  occu- 
pied by  »  colony  of  S.mtisb  Highlanders  of  the  family  of  IWac- 
Hovll.     He   was  it  'l^l  courteously  received  ;    but    by  de- 


grees they  bepan  to  quarrel  about  tbe  slaughter  of  some  of 
their  friends  whom  Sliano-Dymas  had  put  to  death,  and  ad- 
vancing from  words  to  deeds,  fell  upon  him  with  their 
broadswords,  and  cut  him  to  pieces.  After  his  death  a  law 
■was  made  that  none  should  presume  to  take  the  name  and 
1  title  of  O'Neale. 


Note  2  W. 


Geraldine.—P.  327. 


The  O'Xealeswere  closely  allied  with  this  powerful  and 
warlike  family;  for  Henry  Owen  0':Nealc  married  the 
daughter  of 'Ihomas  Earl  of  Kildarc,  and  their  son  Con- 
More  married  his  cousin-merman,  a  daughter  of  Gerald  Etit 
of  Kiidare.  This  Con- .More  cursed  any  of  his  posterity  who 
should  learn  the  LnLiish  lans^uage,  sow  corn,  or  build 
houses,  so  as  to  invite  the  Knglish  to  settle  in  their  countiy. 
Others  ascribe  this  ynailieniii  to  his  son  Con-Baeco.  Fear- 
flatha  O'Gnivc,  bard  to  the  O'.-eales  of  Clannaboy,  com- 
plains in  the  same  spirit  of  the  towers  and  ramparts  with 
which  the  strangers  had  dhfgured  the  fair  sporting  fields  of 
Erin.— See  Walker's  Irish  Bards, p.  140. 


Note  2  X. 

Ee  chose  that  honor'dflag  to  bear,— P.  328. 

Lacy  informs  us,  in  the  old  play  already  quoted,  how  the 
cavalry  rais<'d  by  the  counlry  (itntlemen  for  Charles's  ser- 
vice were  usually  otliceied.  "  You,  cornet,  have  ft  name 
that's  proper  for  all  cornets  to  be  called  by,  fur  they  are  all 
l)eardlcss  boys  in  our  army.  The  most  part  of  our  horse 
were  raised  thus:— The  honest  country  gentleman  raises 
the  troop  at  his  own  charge;  then  he  gets  a  Low-country 
lieutenant  to  fight  his  troop  safely ;  then  he  sends  for  his  son 
from  school  to  be  his  cornel :  and  then  he  puts  off  his  child's 
coat  to  put  on  a  bulf  coat :  and  this  is  the  constitution  of  our 
army. ' ' 


Note  2  Y. 


Ids  page,  the  vext  degree 

In  that  old  time  to  chivalry. — P.  328. 
Originally,  the  order  of  chivalry  embraced  three  ranks :  — 
1.  Tho  Page;  2.  The  Squire;  3.  The  Knight;— a  gradation 
which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  in  the  mystery  of  free- 
masunry.  But,  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  custom  of 
serving  as  a  squire  had  fallen  into  disuee,  though  the  order 
of  the  page  was  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  observance. 
This  state  of  scr\itude  was  so  far  from  inferring  any  thing 
degrading,  that  it  was  considered  as  the  regular  school  for 
acquiring  every  quality  necessary  for  future  distinction. 
Tho  proper  nature,  and  the  dei  ay  of  the  institution,  are 
pointed  out  by  old  Ben  Jonson,  with  hi.  own  forcible  moral 
coloring.  Ihe  dialogue  occurs  betwt.o  Lovell,  "a  com- 
pleat  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a  scholiir,  known  to  have 
been  page  to  the  old  Lord  Beaufort,  and  so  to  have  followed 
him  in  the  French  wars,  after  companiv-Q  of  his  studies,  and 
left  guardian  to  his  son,"  and  the  fac-:t'ous  Goodstock,  host 
of  the  Light  Heart.  J  ovell  had  olT^..e.i  to  take  Goodstock's 
son  for  his  page,  which  the  latter,  .n  reference  to  the  recent 
■"base  of  the  establishment  decla.es  a«  "  a  desperate  course 
of  life:  "  — 

"  Lovell.    Call  you  that  desperate,  which  by  a  line 
Of  institution,  from  our  ni-estors" 
Ilath  been  derived  down  to  ■  s,  and  received 
In  a  succession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  youth,  iu  letters,  arms. 
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Fair  iriefi,  discourses,  civil  exercise, 

Anri  ali  the  Itlazon  of  a  gontleman  ? 

Wliere  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  Hde,  to  fence, 

Til  move  liis  body  gracefully  ;  to  speak 

His  language  jmrer  ;  or  to  tune  his  mind, 

Or  m».nners,  more  to  the  harmony  of  nature. 

Than  m  the  nurseries  of  nobility  ? 

"  Host.  Ay,  that  was  when  the  nursery's  self  was  noble, 
And  only  virtue  made  it,  not  the  market. 
That  titles  were  not  vented  at  the  drum. 
Or  common  outcry.     Goodness  gave  the  greatness, 
And  greatness  worship  :  every  house  became 
An  academy  of  honor ;  and  those  parts 
We  see  departed,  in  the  practice,  now. 
Quite  from  the  institution. 

"  Lovell    Why  do  you  say  so  ? 
Or  think  so  enviously  ?     Do  they  not  still 
Learn  there  the  Centaur's  skill,  the  art  of  Thrace 
To  ride  ?  or,  Pollux'  mystery,  to  fence? 
The  Pyrrhic  gestures,  both  to  dance  and  spring 
n  armor,  to  be  active  in  the  wars  T 
To  study  figures,  numbers,  and  proportions. 
May  yield  them  great  in  counsels,  and  the  arts 
Grave  Nestor  and  the  wise  Ulysses  practised  ? 
To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their  tongue, 
As  reverend  Chaucer  says  ? 

"  Host.  Sir,  you  mistake  ; 
To  play  Sir  Pandarns,  my  copy  hath  it. 
And  carry  messages  to  >!adame  Cressida  ; 
Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steeds  o'  mornings, 
To  court  thf  chambermaid  ;  and  for  a  leap 
O'  the  1'  'nlting  horse,  to  ply  the  vaulting  house  : 
For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice, 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  show  the  cheat. 
And  nimbleness  of  hand  ;  mistake  a  cloak 
Upon  my  lord's  back,  and  pawn  it  ;  ease  his  pocket 
Of  a  supsrfluous  watch  ;  or  geld  a  jewel 
Of  an  odd  stone  or  so  ;  twinge  two  or  throe  buttons 
From  off  my  lady's  gown  :  These  are  the  arts 
Or  seven  liberal  deadly  sciences 
Of  pagery,  or  rather  paganism. 
As  the  tides  run  ;  to  which  if  he  apply  him. 
He  may  perhaps  take  a  degree  at  Tyburn 
A  year  the  earlier  ;  come  to  take  a  lecture 
Upon  Aquinas  at  St.  Thomas  a  Watering's 
And  so  go  forth  a  laureat  in  hemp  circle  1" 

Bkn  Jonson's  JVejc  Inn,  Act  I.  Scene  III. 


Note  2  Z. 


Seem' d  half  abandoned  to  decay. — P.  332. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactly  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  mansion,  by  which  a  |)art  of  its  walls  is  enclosed. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in 
which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  junction  of  the  Greta  and  of 
the  Tees.  The  title  of  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armagh  was,  in  1777, 
ion'erred  on  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Robinson,  Primate 
»f  Ireland,  descended  jf  the  Robinsons,  formerly  of  Rokeby, 
In  Vorkshim 


Note  3  A. 


Rokeby' »  lot  is  of  martial  fame, 

I  can  count   iem  name  by  name. — P.  334 

The  foDowmg  brief  pedigree  of  this  very  ancient  and  onoe 

!  ■-'".  S  Temp.  Edw.  5di.  r!  Temp.  Edw.  8tii. 

Temp.  Heor   'mi,  lod  t'om  him  ii  th  >  \cmte  of  Skyen,  of  •  fonitk 
•ntkar. 


powerful  family,  was  kindly  supplied  to  the  author  by  Mi 
Rokeby  of  Northamptonshire,  descended  of  the  ancient  Barott 
of  Rokeby  : — 

"  Pedigree  of  the  House  of  Rokeby. 

1.  Sir  Alex.  Rokeby,  Knt.  marrie-\  to  Sir  Hump.  Liftle's* 

daughter. 

2.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Tho.  Lumley's  daughter. 

3.  Sir  Tho.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Tho.  Hubborn's  daughter. 

4.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Biggot'"  daugh 

ter. 

5.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  de  Melsass'  dangh* 

ter  of  Bennet-hall,  in  Holdemess. 

6.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Sir  Brian  Stapleton's  danghtei 

of  Weighill. 

7.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Ury's  daughter." 

8.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  daughter  of  Mansfield,  heir  ol' 

Morton.5 

9.  Sir  Tho.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Stroode's  daughter  and  heir. 

10.  Sir  Ra1]ih   Rokeby,   Knt.  to   Sir  James  Strangwaye* 

daughter. 

11.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  Hotham's  daughter. 

12.  Rjiph   Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Danby  of  Yafforth's  daughtel 

and  heir.'' 

13.  Tho.   Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Rob.   Constable's  daaghter  of 

Cliff,  serjt.  at  law. 

14.  Christopher  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Lasscells  of  Brackenbnrgh'i 

daughter.^ 

15.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  the  daughter  of  Thweng. 

16.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Lawson's  daugh- 

ter of  Brough. 

17.  Frans.  ^keby,  Esq   to  Faucett's  daughter,  citizen  of 

London. 

18.  Thos.   Rokeby,   Esq.  to  the  daughter  of  Wickliffs  of 

Gales. 

High  Sherifs  of  York»hire. 
1337.   11  Edw.  3.  Ralph  HaUirgr  and  Thos.  de  Rokeby. 
1343.   17  Edw.  3.  Thos.  de  Rokeby,  pro  sept,  annis. 
1358.  25  Edw.  3.  Sir   Thomas  Rokeby,    Justiciary   Df  Ire- 
land for  six  years  ,  died  at  tne  castle  of 
Kilka. 
1407.     8  Hen.  4.  Thos.   Rokeby  Miles,  defeated   and  slew 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland   at  the 
battle  of  Bramham  Moor 
1411.  12  Hen.  4.  Thos.  Rokeby  Miles. 

1486 Thomas  Rokeby,  Esq. 

1539 Robert  Holgate,  Bish.  of  Landaff,  aftei^ 

wards  P.  of  York,  Ld.  President  of  the 
Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Peace 
in  the  North. 
1564      6  Eliz.       Thomas  Younge,   Archbishop  of  Yorke 
Ld.  President. 
30  Hen.  8    Tho.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  one  of  the  Council. 
Jn.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  one  of  the  Council 
1572.  15  Eliz.        Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  ^.<\ 
President. 
Jo.  Rokeby,  Esp   one  of  the  Council. 
Jo.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  ditto. 
Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  one  of  the  Secteta 
ries. 
1574.  17  Eliz.        Jo.  Rokeby,  likrentor  of  York. 

7  Will.  3.  Sir  J.  Rokeby,  Knt.  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Kin«'s  Ben.h. 
The  family  of  De  Rokeby  came  o\  •  wi'h  the  Conqueror 
The  old  motto  belonging  to  the  fai  •'1>  'n  /«:  Bivio  iJeitra 
The  arms,    argent,    chevron    sable,   bei^'een   three    rooki 
proper. 


5  From  him  ii  the  house  of  Hotham,  and  of  *Jk  ' 
iaae. 
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There  is  somewhs*  r  ore  to  be  fgnnd  in  oi  family  in  the 
Boottish  history  a'ior  .  'jie  atfairs  of  Duii-Breitoii  town,  but 
what  it  is,  and  in  »■'  a'  jme,  I  know  not,  nor  can  have  con- 
Tenient  leisur<  U.  f^ar  j  But  Parson  Blackwood,  the  Scot- 
tish chapla'u  ,0  'Af  ^»  .d  of  Shrewsbury,  recited  to  me  once  a 
piece  of  a  r'^ot  J^  ifog,  wherein  was  mentiontd,  that  Wil- 
liam W?jii',  '  -e  ^re-t  deliverer  of  the  Scots  from  the  English 
honda;;*  s(  /r\.  at  Dun-Bretton,  have  been  brought  op  under 
(  Pok',l>  ,  ar'.din  then  of  the  place  ;  and  as  he  walked  on  a 
r'sf,  s'd'  J  thrust  him  on  a  sudden  into  the  sea.  and  tnereby 
JwiV  g-  ifn  that  lioid,  which,  I  think,  w;is  about  the  :{3d  of 
Pjv  /.  or  before  Thus,  leaving  our  ancestors  of  record,  we 
ir^st  also  with  them  leave  the  Chronicle  of  Malmesbury  Ab- 
be/, called  Eulogium  Historiarum,  out  of  wliich  Mr.  Leland 
teportelh  this  history,  and  coppy  down  unwritten  story,  the 
which  have  yet  the  testimony  of  later  times,  and  the  fresh 
memory  of  men  yet  alive,  for  their  warrant  and  creditt,  of 
whom  I  have  learned  it,  that  in  K.  Henry  the  7th's  reign,  one 
Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.,  was  owner  of  Morton,  and  I  guess  that 
uiis  was  he  that  deceived  the  fryars  of  Richmond  with  his 
felon  swine,  on  which  a  jargon  was  made." 

The  above  is  a  quotation  from  a  manuscript  written  by  Ralph 
Rokeby  ;   when  he  lived  is  uncertain. 

To  what  metrical  Scottish  tradition  Parson  Blackwood  al- 
luded,  it  would  be  now  in  vain  to  inquire.  But  in  Blind  Har- 
y's  History  of  oir  William  Wallace,  we  find  a  legend  of  one 
Rukbie,  whom  .Se  makes  keeper  of  Stirhng  Castle  under  the 
English  usurpation,  and  whom  Wallace  slays  with  his  own 
hind  : — 

"  In  'he  great  press  W^allace  and  Rukbie  met, 
With  his  good  sword  a  stroke  upon  him  set; 
Derfly  to  death  the  old  Rukbie  he  drave. 
But  his  two  sons  escaped  among  the  lave." 

Ibese  sons,  according  to  the  romantic  Minstrel,  surrendered 
Uie  castle  on  conditions,  and  went  back  to  England,  but  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  the  days  of  Bruce,  when  one  of  them 
became  again  keeper  of  t^tirling  Castle.  Immediately  after 
Ihis  achievement  follows  another  engagement,  between  Wal- 
lace and  those  Western  Highlanders  who  einliraced  the  English 
interest,  at  a  pass  in  Glendonchart,  where  many  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  lake  over  a  precipice.  These  circumstances  may 
have  been  confused  in  the  narrative  of  Parson  Blackwood,  or 
in  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Rokeby. 

In  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  there  is  mentioned,  among 
the  English  warriors,  "  Sir  Raft'  the  ryche  Rugbe,"  which  may 
»pply  to  Sir  Ralph  Rokiby,  the  tenth  baron  in  the  pedigree. 
The  more  modern  copy  of  the  ballad  runs  thus : 

"  Good  Sir  BsJp'<  Raby  ther  was  slain. 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount." 

This  would  rather  seem  to  relate  to  one  of  the  Nevilles  of 
Raby.     But,  as  the  v>nole  ballad  is  romantic,  accuracy  is  not 
be  looked  for. 


Note  3  B. 

The  Felon  Soto.— P.  334. 

Phe  ancient  minstrels  had  a  comic  as  well  as  a  serious  strain 
•f  romance  ;  and  although  the  examples  of  the  latter  are  by 
^  the  most  numerous,  they  ire,  perhaps,  the  less  valuable. 
The  comic  romance  was  a  sor"  of  parody  upon  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  minstrel  poetry.  If  the  latter  described  deeds  of  he- 
loio  achievement,  and  the  events  of  the  battle,  the  tonrney, 

i  Both  the  MS.  and  Mr.  WhitAker's  copy  read  ancestorg,  evidently  a 
x-nxjjtio*  <t  »unl*rgt  idveoturea,  as  corrected  by  Mr.  Kvans. — 2  Sow, 
vv-wdioii  tt  yrtxiucUl  pionuacUtion.— 3  So :  Yorkshire  dialect. — I  Fele, 


and  the  chase,  the  former,  as  in  the  Tournament  o)  Tottea 
ham,  introduced  a  set  of  clowns  debating  in  the  field,  with  a. 
the  assumed  circumstances  of  chivalry  ;  or,  as  in  the  Hnntin| 
of  the  Hare  (see  Weber's  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii.), 
persons  of  the  same  description  following  the  chase,  with  a'l 
the  grievous  mistakes  and  blunders  incident  to  such  unprac- 
tised sportsmen.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  Don  ftuixote'i 
phrensy,  although  inimitably  embodied  and  brought  out,  wai 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  abstract,  altogether  original.  One  of  th» 
very  best  of  these  mock  romances,  and  which  has  no  sma^ 
portion  of  comic  humor,  is  the  Hunting  of  tht  Felon  Sow  04 
Roktby  by  the  Friars  of  Richmond.  Ralph  Rokeb'  who 
(for  the  jest's  sake  apparently)  bestowed  this  intracfa,.  e  inJ- 
raal  on  the  convent  of  Richmond,  seems  to  have  tiourisned 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  which,  since  we  know  not  th« 
date  of  Friar  Theobald's  wardenship,  to  which  the  jioem  re- 
fers us,  may  indicate  that  of  the  composition  itself.  Morton, 
the  Mortham  of  the  te.'st,  is  mentioned  as  being  this  facetious 
baron's  place  of  residence ;  accordingly,  Leland  notices,  that 
"  Mr.  Rokeby  hath  a  place  called  Mortham,  a  little  beneath 
Grentey-bridge,  almost  on  the  mouth  of  Grentey."  That  no 
infovmatiou  may  be  lacking  which  is  in  my  power  to  supply,  I 
have  to  notice,  th.it  the  Mistress  Rokeby  of  the  romance,  who 
so  charitably  refreshed  the  sow  after  she  had  discomfited 
Friar  Niiddleton  and  his  auxiliaries,  was,  as  appears  from  the 
pedigree  of  the  Rokeby  I'amily,  diughter  and  heir  of  Danbjr 
of  Yaftbrth. 

This  curious  poem  was  first  published  in  Mr.  Whitaker's 
History  of  Craven,  but,  from  an  inaccurate  manuscript,  not 
corrected  very  happily.  It  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Evans  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  Ballads,  with  some  well-judged  conjec- 
tural improvements.  I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  more  au- 
thentic and  full,  though  still  an  imperfect,  edition  of  tSig 
humorsome  composition,  from  being  furnished  with  a  cop) 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rokeby,  to  whom 
I  have  acknowledged  my  obligations  in  the  last  Note.  It  haa 
three  or  four  stanzas  more  than  that  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  th« 
language  seems,  where  they  differ,  to  have  the  more  ancient 
and  genuine  readings. 

The  Felon  Sow  of  Rokehy  and  the  Friars  of  Ric\mavA 

Ye  men  that  will  of  aunters'  winne, 
That  late  within  this  land  hath  beene. 

Of  one  I  will  you  tell  ; 
And  of  a  sew^  that  was  sea'  Strang, 
Alas  !  A  at  ever  she  lived  sae  lang. 

For  felH  folk  did  she  whell.s 

She  was  mare^  than  other  three. 
The  grisliest  beast  that  ere  might  oe. 

Her  head  was  great  and  gray  : 
She  was  bred  in  Rokeby  wood, 
There  were  few  that  thither  goed,' 

That  came  on  live*  away. 

Her  walk  was  endlong^  Greta  side  ; 
There  wa.'  no  bren'"  that  durst  her  bide^ 

That  was  i  ">e"  heaven  to  hell ; 
Nor  never  mat  that  had  that  might 
That  ever  durst  come  in  her  sight. 

Her  force  it  was  so  fell. 

Ralph  of  Rokeby,  with  good  will. 
The  Fryers  of  Richmond  gave  her  tiU,i* 

Full  well  to  garrei    them  fare 
Fryar  Middleton  by  his  name. 
He  was  sent  to  fetch  her  hame, 

That  rude  him  sinei-i  full  sare. 


-'»  Mao, 


many  Sax. — s  A  corruption  of  qutU^  to  kill. — 0  More,  ^eater. — ^  v»  «i« 
— B  Alive. — 8  Along  the  aide  of  Greta. — 10  Bam,  child,  man  in  geueraL- 
11  From.— 12  To.— 13  Make.— 14  Sine*. 
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With  him  tooke  he  wicht  niwti  two, 

She  gaped  soe  wide  and  cried  soe  hee. 

Peter  Dale  was  one  of  thoe, 

The  Fryar  seid,  "  I  conjure  thee,!' 

That  ever  was  brim  as  beare  ;l 

Thou  art  a  feind  of  heii. 

And  well  durst  strike  with  sword  and  knife 

And  fight  full  manly  for  his  life, 

"  Thou  art  come  hither  for  some  traine," 

What  time  as  mister  ware.' 

I  conjure  thee  to  go  againe 

Where  thou  wast  wont  to  dwell." 

These  three  men  went  at  God's  will. 

He  saynedin  him  with  crosse  and  creede, 

This  wickte-  sew  while  they  came  till. 

Took  forth  a  book,  began  to  reade 

LigganS  under  a  tree  ; 

In  St.  John  his  gospell. 

Rugg  and  rusty  was  her  haiie  ; 

She  raise  up  with  a  felon  fare,* 

The  sew  she  would  not  Latin  hears,   • 

To  fight  against  the  three. 

But  rudely  rushed  at  the  Frear, 
That  blinked  all  his  blee  ;2o 

She  was"  so  grisely  for  to  meete. 

And  when  she  would  have  taken  her  hold 

6he  rave  the  earth  up  with  her  feete. 

The  Fryar  leaped  as  Jesus  wold. 

Ana  hark  came  fro  the  tree  ; 

And  bealed  him^i  with  a  tree. 

When  Fryar  Middleton  her  saugh,6 

Weet  ye  well  he  might  not  laugh. 

She  was  as  brim^s  as  any  beare. 

Pull  earnestly  look't  hee. 

For  all  their  meete  to  labour  there,23 
To  them  it  was  no  boote  : 

These  men  of  aonters  that  was  so  wight,* 

Upon  trees  and  bushes  that  by  her  stood, 

They  bound  tnem  bauldly'  for  to  fight. 

Slie  ranged  as  she  was  wood,!" 

And  strike  at  her  full  sare  : 

And  rave  them  up  by  roote. 

Until  a  kiln  they  garred  her  flee. 

Wold  God  send  them  the  victory. 

He  sayd,  "  Alas,  ttiat  I  was  Frear  1                      % 

The  wold  ask  him  noa  mare. 

And  I  shall  be  rugged'^'  in  sunder  here. 
Hard  is  my  destinie  ! 

The  sew  was  in  the  kiln  hole  down, 

Wist-"  my  brethren  in  this  hours, 

As  they  were  on  the  balke  aboon,8 

That  I  was  sett  in  such  a  stoure,^'! 

For^  hurting  of  their  feet ; 

They  would  pray  for  me." 

They  were  so  sanltedm  with  this  sew. 

That  among  them  was  a  stalworth  stew. 

This  wicked  beast  that  wrought  tliis  wo* 

The  kiln  began  to  reeke. 

Tooke  that  rape  from  the  other  two, 
And  then  they  fleild  all  three  ; 

Durst  noe  man  neijrh  her  with  his  hand. 

They  fledd  away  by  Wat  ling-street. 

But  put  a  rape"  down  with  his  wand. 

They  had  no  succour  but  their  feet. 

And  haltered  her  full  meete  ; 

It  was  the  more  pity 

They  hurled  her  forth  against  her  will. 

Whiles  they  came  into  a  hill 

The  feild  it  was  both  tost  and  wonne  ;* 

A  little  fro  the  street. '» 

The  sew  went  hame,  and  that  full  soone 
To  Morton  on  the  Greene  ; 

And  there  she  made  them  such  a  fray. 

When  Ralph  of  Rokeby  saw  the  rape," 

If  they  slionld  live  to  Uoomes-day, 

He  wist'"'  that  there  had  been  debate, 

They  tharrowi''  it  ne'er  forgett ; 

Whereat  the  sew  had  beene. 

She  braded"  upon  every  side,               ♦ 

And  ran  on  them  gaping  full  wide. 

He  bade  tbein  stand  out  of  her  way. 

For  nothing  would  sheJett.'^ 

For  she  had  had  a  sudden  fray, — 
"  I  saw  never  so  keene  ; 

She  gave  such  brades'"  at  the  band 

Some  new  things  shall  we  hears 

That  Peter  Dale  had  in  his  hand. 

Of  her  and  Middleton  the  Freax, 

He  mi£ht  not  hold  his  feet. 

Some  battell  hath  there  beene." 

She  chafed  them  to  and  fro, 

The  wight  men  was  never  soe  woe 

But  all  that  served  him  for  nought. 

Their  measure  was  not  so  meete. 

Had  they  not  better  succour  sought. 
They  were  served  therefore  loe. 

She  bound  her  boldly  to  abiae ; 

Then  Mistress  Rokeby  came  anon. 

To  Peter  Dale  she  came  a-ide. 

And  for  her  brought  sliee  meate  full  soon* 

With  many  a  hideoas  yell ; 

The  sew  came  her  unto. 

i  F  »rc«  M  s  bear.    Mr.  Whitakor's  copy  read«,   perhapt 

In    CODS6- 

"  She  was  brim  as  any  hoar, 

pieno*!  of  mifltakiner  the  MS.,   "  T'other  wna  Bryan   of  Hear. 

"— »  Need 

And  gave  a  grisly  liideous  roar, 

wre.      Mr.   Whitaker    reads    mustera. — 3    LyiiiK* — *   A   fierce  count«- 

To  them  it  was  no  boot." 

>ai]C«  or   manner. — 6  Saw. — 6  Wi;,'tit,  brave.     The   Rokeby 

MS.  readl 

kfOounlTt,  and  Mr.   WhiUiker,  auncatun.—J  Boldly.— «  On 

the  beam 

Besides  the  want  of  connection  between  the  Inat  line  and  tbs  twfr  fonnt^ 

■bove.— «  To  prevent.— 10  ABsnulled.— Jl  Rope.— 12  Walling  Street.     See 

the  second  has  a  very  modem  sound,  and  the  reading  of  ths  Roksby  j^lB^ 

kh«  lequel.— IS  Dare.— 14   Rushed.- lo  Leave  it.— 16  Pulls.— 11  This  line 

with  the  slight  alteration  in  the  text,  is  much  better. 

k  wantinf^  m  Mr.  Whilaker's  copy,  wht^nre  it  has  been  conjectured  that 

lometbinf;  is  wantini?  after  tliis  sUuiza,  which  now  there  is  no 
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9B  This  stanza,  with  the  two  following,  and  the  fragment  of  a  fourth,  art 
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The   text 

not  in  Mr.  Whitaker'*  edition.— 39  The   rope  about  the  sow's  Deck.-< 

s*eus  to  niean,  that  all  their  labor  to  obuiiti  their  intended 
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so  Knew. 
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She  gave  her  meate  npon  the  flower, 
•  •  •  •  •     1 

[Hiatus  valde  defiendus.'] 


When  Fryar  Middleton  came  home, 
His  brethren  was  lull  fain  ilkone,'' 

Anil  thanked  God  of  his  life  ; 
He  told  them  all  unto  the  end, 
How  he  had  foughten  with  a  fiend. 

And  lived  through  miekie  strife. 

"  We  gave  her  battel!  half  a  day. 
And  sithin^  was  fain  to  fly  away, 

For  saving  of  our  life  ;' 
And  Pater  Dale  would  never  blinn,6 
But  as  fast  as  he  could  ryn,^ 

Till  he  came  to  his  wife." 

The  warden  said,  "  I  am  full  of  woe, 
That  ever  ye  should  be  torment  so, 

But  wee  with  you  had  beene  ! 
Had  wep  been  there  your  brethren  all. 
Wee  should  have  garred  the  warle'    fall, 

That  wrought  you  all  this  teyne."^ 

Fryar  Middleton  said  soon,  "  Nay, 
In  faith  you  would  have  fled  away, 

W^hen  most  mister^    had  beene  ; 
You  will  all  speake  words  at  hame, 
A  man  would  dingW  you  every  ilk  ane,  , 

And  if  it  be  as  I  weine." 

He  look't  so  griesly  all  that  night, 
The  warden  said,  "  Yon  man  will  fight 

If  you  say  ought  but  good  ; 
Yon  gue'st"  hath  grieved  him  so  sare, 
ilold  your  tongues  and  speake  noe  mare 

He  looks  as  he  were  woode." 

The  warden  waged'^  on  the  morne, 
Two  boldest  men  that  fever  were  borne, 

I  weine,  or  ever  shall  be  ; 
ihe  one  was  Gibbert  Griffin's  son, 
Full  nnckle  worship  has  he  wonne. 

Both  by  laud  and  sea. 

ine  other  was  a  bastard  son  of  Spain, 
Many  a  Sarazin  hath  he  slain. 

His  dint'-'  hath  gart  them  die. 
These  two  men  the  battle  undertooke, 
Against  the  sew.  as  says  the  booke^ 

And  sealed  security. 

'I,liat  iney  snould  boldly  bide  and  fight 
And  skomfit  her  in  niaine  and  might 

Or  therefore  should  ihey  die. 
The  warden  sealed  to  them  againe. 
And  said,  "  In  feild  if  ye  be  slain, 

This  condition  make  I ; 

"  We  shall  for  you  pray,  sing,  and  read 
rill  doomesday  with  hearty  speede 

With  all  our  progeny." 
Then  the  letters  well  was  made, 

.  "hir     «e  ia  almost  iUeffible. — 2  Each  one. — 3  Since  then,  aft«r  that. 
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"  The  fiend  would  ding  you  down  ilk  one." 

"  Yon  i^eat,"  may  be  yon  §;est,  i.  e.,  that  adventure  ;  or  it  may  mean 

"On  p\aitt,  or  apparition,  which  in  old  poems  ia  applied  «  me  times  to  what 

•ncer^aturally  hideous.    The  printed  copy  reads, — "  The  beast  hath,** 


Bands  bound  with  seales  brade,'* 
As  deedes  of  armes  should  be. 

These  men  of  armes  that  weere  so  wig!l 
With  armour  and  with  hiandes  bright 

They  went  this  sew  to  see  ",  ■ 
She  made  on  them  slike  a  rerd.is 
That  for  her  they  were  sare  afer'd, 

And  almost  bound  to  flee. 

She  came  roveing  them  againe  ; 
That  saw  the  bastard  son  of  Spaiae, 

He  braded">  out  his  brand  ; 
Full  spiteously  at  lier  he  strake. 
For  all  the  fence  that  he  could  make, 

She  gat  sword  out  of  hand  ; 
And  rave  In  sunder  half  his  shielde. 
And  bare  him  backward  in  the  feilde. 

He  might  not  her  gaiustand. 

She  would  have  riven  his  privich  geare 
But  Gilbert  with  his  sword  of  werre. 

He  strake  at  her  full  strong. 
On  her  shoulder  till  she  held  the  swefd  ; 
Then  wa-s  good  Gilbert  sore  afer'd. 

When  the  blade  brake  in  throng." 

Since  in  his  hands  he  hath  her  tane, 
She  tooke  him  by  the  slioulder  bane,!* 

And  held  her  hold  full  fast ; 
She  strave  so  stilliy  in  that  slower,'' 
That  through  all  his  rich  armour 

The  blood  came  at  the  last. 

* 
Then  Gilbert  grieved  was  sae  sare. 

That  he  rave  ott"  both  hide  and  haire. 

The  flesh  came  fro  the  bone  ; 
And  with  all  tbrce  he  felled  her  there, 
And  wann  her  worthily  in  werre, 

And  band  her  him  alone. 

And  lift  her  on  a  horse  sae  hee. 
Into  two  paniers  well-made  of  a  tre 

And  to  Richmond  tiiey  did  hay  :*< 
When  they  saw  her  come. 
They  sang  merrily  Te  Deum, 

The  Fryers  on  that  day. 21 

» 
They  thanked  God  and  St.  Francis 
As  they  liad  won  tlie  best  of  pris,29 

And  never  a  man  was  slaine  : 
There  did  never  a  man  more  manly 
Knight  Marcus,  nor  yett  Sir  Gui, 

Nor  Loth  of  Louthyane.23 

If  ye  will  any  more  of  this. 
In  the  Fryers  of  Richmond  'tis 

In  parchment  good  and  fine  ; 
And  how  Fryar  Middleton  that  was  so  k«iia  »* 
At  Greta  Bridge  conjured  a  feind 

In  likeness  of  a  swine. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  a  man. 
That  Fryar  Theobald  was  wardeu  uon, 

Ac— IS  Hired,  a  Yorkshire  phrase.— 13  Blow.— 14  BrnA,\arf*.—  ltsinm 
'like  a  roar. — 18  Drew  out. — 11  la  the  combat.-  -If  Boi.e. — 19  Meetmg,  tut 
tie.— iO  Hie,  hasten.— '21  The  MS.  reads,  uwitakenly,  eocrj  da7.—  24  Prioe 
—'23  The  father  of  Sir  Gawain,  in  the  roi.iance  of  Arthar  «nd  SilerUa 
The  MS.  iathua  corrupted — 

More  loth  of  Louth  Rvme. 
34  Weil  known,  or  perhaps  kind,  well  d'sposed. 
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And  this  fell  in  his  lime  ; 
\nd  Christ  them  bless  bolh  farre  and  neare, 
All  that  tor  solace  list  this  to  heare, 

And  iiiin  that  made  the  rhime. 

(>.iilph  Rokeby  with  full  good  will, 
The  Fryers  of  Richmond  he  gave  her  till. 

This  sew  to  mend  their  fare  ; 
Fryar  Middleton  by  his  name, 
VVonld  needs  bring  the  fat  sew  hame, 

That  rued  him  since  full  sare. 


Note  3  C. 
Tilt  PiUa  of  0'J\reale  was  lie.—?.  334. 

1  ho  Filea,  or  Ollamh  Re  Dan,  was  the  proper. bard,  or,  as 

llie  name  literally  implies,  poet.  Kuuh  chieftain  of  distinction 
had  one  or  more  in  his  service,  whose  office  was  usually  hered- 
itary. The  late  ingenious  Mr.  I'uoper  Walker  has  assembled 
a  curious  collection  ol'  particulars  concerning  this  order  of  men, 
in  his  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards.  Tliere  were  itin- 
erant bards  of  less  elevated  rank,  but  all  were  held  in  the  liigh- 
est  veneration.  The  English,  who  considered  them  as  chief 
rujiporters  of  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  were  much 
iisjiGseil  to  ])roscnbe  this  race  of  poets,  as  Edward  I.  is  said  to 
aave  done  in  Wales.  Spenser,  while  he  admits  the  merit  of 
their  wild  poetry,  as  "savoring  of  sweet  wit  and  good  inven- 
tion, and  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  tlowers  of  their  natural 
device,"  j-et  rigorously  condemns  the  whole  application  of  their 
[loetry,  as  abased  to  "the  gracing  of  wickedness  and  vice." 
The  household  minstrel  was  admitted  even  to  the  feast  of  the 
prince  whom  he  served,  and  saljat  the  same  table.  It  was 
one  of  the  customs  of  which  Sir  Richard  Sewry,  to  whose 
ch.'.rge  Richard  II.  committed  the  instruction  of  four  Irish 
monai'chs  in  the  civilization  of  the  period,  found  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  break  his  royal  disciples,  though  he  had  also  much  ado 
to  subject  them  to  other  English  rules,  and  particularly  to  rec- 
oncile them  to  wear  breeches.  "  The  kyng,  my  souerevigne 
lord's  entenl  was,  that  in  maner,  countenaunce,  and  apparel  of 
clothyug,  they  sholde  use  according  to  the  maner  of  Englande, 
for  the  kynge  thought  to  make  them  all  four  knyghtes  :  they 
had  a  fayre  house  to  lodge  in,  in  Duvelyn,  and  I  was  charged 
to  abyde  styll  with  them,  and  not  to  departe  ;  and  so  two  or 
ibr'ie  dayes  I  suffered  them  to  do  as  they  list,  and  sayde  noth- 
yiig  to  them,  but  folowed  their  owne  appetytes:  they  wolde 
sitte  at  the  table,  and  make  conntenances  nother  good  nor 
fayre.  Than  I  thought  I  shulde  cause  tliem  to  chaunge  that 
maner;  thijy  wolde  cause  their  mynstrells,  their seruantes,  and 
varieties,  to  sylte  with  them,  and  to  eate  in  their  owne  dyssche, 
anil  to  drinke  of  their  cuppes;  and  they  shewed  me  that  the 
usage  of  their  cuntre  was  good,  for  they  sayd  in  all  thyngs 
(except  their  beddes)  they  were  and  lyved  as  comen.  So  the 
fourthe  day  I  ordayned  other  tables  to  be  couered  in  the  hall, 
after  the  usage  of  Englande,  and  I  made  these  four  knyghtes 
to  sytte  at  the  hyghe  table,  and  there  mynstrels  at  another  horde, 
»nd  their  3eruauntes  and  varieties  at  another  byneih  them, 
wherof  by  semynge  they  were  displeased,  and  beheld  each 
other,  inc"  wolde  not  eate,  and  sayde,  how  1  wolde  take  fro 
lliem  thi'ir  good  usage,  wherein  they  had  been  norished.  Then 
I  answered  them,  smylyng,  to  apeace  them,  that  it  was  not 
honourable  for  their  estates  to  do  as  they  dyde  before,  and  that 
they  must  leave  it,  and  use  the  custom  of  Englande,  and  that 
It  was  the  kynge's  pleasure  they  shulde  so  do,  and  how  he  was 
charged  so  to  order  them.  When  they  harde  that,  they  sufTo 
ed  it,  bycause  they  had  putte  themselfe  under  the  obesyance 
of  the  Kynge  of  England,  and  parceuered  in  the  same  as  long 
u  I  vtas  with  them  ;  yet  they  had  one  use  which  I  knew  was 
well  used  in  their  cuntre,  and  that  was,  they  dyde  were  no 
k>eche8  ;  I  caused  breches  of  lynen  clothe  to  be  made  for  them. 
Whyle  I  was  viith  them  I  o'lased  them  to  leaue  many  rude 


thynges,  as  well  in  clothyng  as  in  other  causes.  Moci-,e  ado 
had  at  the  fyi-st  to  cause  them  to  weare  gownes  of  syJke,  fu* 
red  with  myneuere  and  gray  ;  for  before  these  kynges  thougiu 
themselfe  well  apparelled  whan  they  had  on  a  mantell.  TheJ 
rode  alwayes  without  saddles  and  slyropes,  and  with  greal 
payne  I  made  them  to  ride  after  our  usage." — Lord  Bgrners' 
Fruisiiart.     Loud.  1812,  4to    vol   ii.  p.  621. 

The  influence  of  these  bards  upon  their  ;atrons,  and  then 
admitted  title  to  interfere  in  matters  of  the  weightiest  concern, 
may  be  also  proved  from  the  behavior  of  one  of  them  at  an  in' 
terview  between  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kil 
dare,  then  about  to  renounce  the  English  allegiance,  aid  tit 
Lord  Chancellor  Cromer,  who  made  a  long  and  goodly  oral  on 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  The  young  lord  had  com€ 
to  the  council  "  armed  and  weaponed,"  and  attended  by  seven 
score  horsemen  in  their  shirts  of  mail ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  chancellor,  having  set  forth  his  oration  "  with  such  a  la- 
mentable action  as  his  cheekes  were  all  beblubbered  with  teares, 
the  horsemen,  namelie,  such  as  understood  not  English,  began 
to  diuine  what  the  lord-chancellor  meant  with  all  this  long  cir- 
cumstance ;  some  of  them  reporting  that  he  was  preaching  a 
sermon,  others  said  that  he  stood  making  of  some  heroicall 
poetry  in  the  praise  of  the  Lord  Thomjis.  And  thus  as  every 
idiot  shot  his  foolish  IC>It  at  the  wise  chancellor  his  discourse 
who  in  effect  had  nought  else  but  drop  pretious  stones  before 
hogs,  one  Bard  de  Nelan,  an  Irish  rithmonr.  and  a  rotten  sheep« 
to  infect  a  whole  tlocke,  was  chatting  of  Irish  verses,  as  though 
his  foong  had  run  on  pattens,  in  commendation  of  the  Lord 
Thomas,  investing  him  with  the  title  of  ^ilken  Thomas,  bicauf 
•his  horsemeiis  jacks  were  gorgeously  imbroidered  with  silke  : 
and  in  the  einl  he  told  him  that  he  lingered  there  ouer  long  , 
whereat  the  Lord  Thomas  being  quickened,"'  as  Holinshed 
expresses  it,  bid  defiance  to  the  chancellor,  threw  down  con 
temptuously  the  sword  of  office,  which,  in  his  father's  absence 
he  held  as  deputy,  and  rushed  forth  to  engage  in  open  insur 
rection. 


Note  3  D, 


Jilt,  Claitdfboy  !  thy  friendly  floor 
i>iicve-Du7iard\i  oak  shall  light  no  more.- 


P.  335. 


Clandeboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  formerly  possessed  by  th« 
sept  of  the  O'Neales,  and  Slieve-Donard,  a  romantic  mountain 
in  the  same  jirovince.  The  clan  was  ruined  after  Tyrone'i 
great  rebellion,  and  their  places  of  abode  laid  desolate.  The 
ancient  Irish,  wild  and  uncultivated  in  other  respects,  did  not 
yielil  even  to  their  descendants  in  practising  the  most  free  and 
e.vteniled  hospitality  ;  and  doubtless  the  bards  mournetl  the 
decay  of  tiie  mansion  of  their  chiefs  in  strains  similar  to  ihd 
verses  of  the  British  Idywaich  Hen  on  a  similar  occasi<a, 
which  are  affecting,  even  through  the  discouraging  medium  0 
a  literal  translation — 

"  Silent-breathing  gale,  long  wilt  thou  be  heard  I 
There  is  scarcely  another  deserving  praise 
Since  Urien  is  no  more. 

Many  a  dog  that  scented  well  the  prey,  and  aSrial  hawk, 
Have  been  train'd  on  this  floor 
Before  Erlleon  became  j)olluted  .  .  . 

This  hearth,  ah,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  nettles  I 

Whilst  its  defender  lived, 

More  congeidal  to  it  was  the  foot  of  the  needy  petitions 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  green  sod  \ 

In  the  lifetime  of  f  twain  and  Elphin, 

Its  ample  caldron  boiled  the  prey  taken  from  the  foe. 

I  Holluulied.    Loud.  1808, 4to.  vol.  ri.  d.  i"^ 
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This  hearth,  will  it  not  "'•e  -covered  with  toad-stools  I 
Around  the  vianii  it  pre.iaied,  more  cheering  was 
The  clattering  svvora  of  the  tierce  uauntless  warrior. 

This  ;.earth,  will  it  not  he  overgrown  with  spreading 

bramhles ! 
Till  now,  logs  of  burning  wood  lay  on  it, 
Accustoin'd  to  prepare  the  gifts  of  Reged  ! 

Thij  /learth,  will  it  not  he  covered  with  thorns  ! 

More  (.ougenial  on  it  would  have  been  the  mixed  group 

Of  Ov/ain'e  social  friends  united  in  lianuony. 

lis  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  ants ! 

More  alapted  to  it  would  have  been  the  bright  torches 

And  harmless  festivities  I 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  dock-leaves! 

More  congenial  on  its  lloor  would  have  been 

The  mead,  and  the  talking  of  wine-cheer'd  warriors. 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  turned  up  by  the  swine  ! 
More  congenial  to  it  would  have  been  the  clamor  of  men, 
\nd  the  «ircling  horns  of  the  banquet." 

Heroic  Elegies  of  IJywarc  Hen,  by  OwKN. 
Lond.  1792,  8vo.  p.  41. 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 
IVithout  fire,  without  bed — 
I  must  weep  a  while,  and  then  be  silent  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 

VVitiiout  lire,  without  candle — 

Except  God  doth,  wlio  will  endue  me  with  patience  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night. 
Without  fire,  without  being  lighted — 
Be  tliou  encircled  with  spreading  silence  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan,  gloomy  seems  its  roof 
Since  the  sweet  smile  of  humanity  is  no  more — 
W'oe  to  him  that  saw  it,  if  he  neglects  to  do  good  I 

Th2  liall  of  Cynddylan,  art  thou  not  bereft  of  thy  appeal^ 

ance  ? 
Thy  shield  is  in  the  grave ; 
Whilst  he  lived  there  was  no  broken  roof  1 

Th ;  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  without  love  this  night, 

Sinco  he  tliut  own'd  it  is  no  more — 

Ah,  death  :  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  he  will  leave  me  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  not  easy  this  night. 
On  t.ie  top  of  the  rock  of  Hydwyth, 

Without  its  lord,  witliout  company,  without  the  circling 
feasts  ! 

Tie  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 
Without  fire,  without  songs — 
fears  attlict  the  chejks  .' 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 
Without  fire,  without  family — 
M_\  overflowing  tears  gush  out  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  pierces  me  to  see  it. 
Without  a  covering,  without  fire — 
My  general  dead,  and  I  alive  myself  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  the  seat  of  chill  grief  this  night, 

\fte.  the  respect  I  experienced  ; 

■ViihoBi  till  men   »«tliout  the  women,  who  reside  there  I 


The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  silent  this  night. 

After  losing  its  master — 

The  great  merciful  God,  what  shall  I  do  I" 


Ibia.  p.  T7 


Note  3  E. 


M'Curtin's  harp. — P.  33v,. 

"  MacCurtin,  hereditary  OUamh  of  North  Mnnnter,  aat 
Filea  to  Donough,  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  President  of  Man- 
ster.  Tills  nobleman  was  amongst  those  who  were  prevailed 
upon  to  join  Elizabeth's  forces.  Soon  as  it  was  known  th.it 
he  had  basely  abandoned  the  interests  of  his  country,  Mac- 
Curtin presented  an  adulatory  poem  to  MacCarthy,  chief  oi 
South  Munster,  and  of  the  Eugenian  line,  who,  with  O'Neil, 
O'Donnel,  Lacy,  and  others,  were  deeply  engaged  in  protect 
ing  their  violated  country.  In  this  poem  he  dwelt  with  rap- 
ture on  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  MacCarthy  ;  but  the 
verse  that  should  (according  to  an  established  law  of  the  order 
of  the  bards)  be  introduced  in  the  praise  of  O'Brien,  he  turns 
into  severe  satire  : — '  How  am  I  afflicted  (says  he)  that  the 
descendant  of  the  great  Brion  Boiromh  cannot  furnish  me 
with  a  theme  worthy  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  exalted  race  !' 
Lord  Thomond,  hearing  this,  vowed  vengeance  on  the  spirited 
bard,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the  county  of  Cork.  One  day, 
observing  the  exasperated  nobleman  and  his  equipage  at  a  small 
distance,  he  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  fly,  and  pretended  to  bf 
suddenly  seized  with  the  pangs  of  death  ;  directing  his  wii'e  to 
lament  over  him,  and  tell  his  lordship,  that  the  sight  of  liim, 
by  awakening  the  sense  of  his  ingratitude,  had  so  much  affected 
liim  that  he  could  not  support  it ;  and  desired  her  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  his  lordshiji,  that  he  entreated,  as  a  dying  request, 
his  forgiveness.  Soon  as  Lord  Thomond  arrived,  the  feigned 
tale  was  related  to  hira.  That  nobleman  was  moved  to  com- 
passion, and  not  only  declared  that  he  most  heartily  forgave 
him,  but,  ojiening  his  purse,  presented  the  fair  mourner  with 
some  pieces  to  inter  him.  Tliis  instance  of  his  lordship's  pity 
and  generosity  gave  courage  to  the  trembling  bard  ;  who,  sud- 
denly springing  up,  recited  an  extemporaneous  ode  in  praise  ol 
Donough,  and,  re-entering  into  his  service,  became  once  mor« 
his  favorite." — Walker's  Meiiw^rs  uf  the  Irish  Bardt. 
Lond.  1786,  4to.  p.  141. 


Note  3  F. 


The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress. — P.  336. 

Among  the  entertainments  presented  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenil 
worth  Castle,  was  the  introduction  of  a  person  designed  to 
represent  a  travelling  minstrel,  who  entertained  her  with  a 
solemn  story  out  of  the  Acts  of  King  Arthur.  Of  this  person'* 
dress  and  appearance  Mr.  Laneham  has  given  us  a  very  accu- 
rate account,  transferred  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  preliminary 
Dissertation  on  Minstrels,  prefixed  to  Irs  Reliques  of  Jincicnt 
Poetry,  vol.  i. 


Note  3  G. 
Littlecotr  Hall.—Y  340. 

The  tradition  from  which  the  ballad  is  founded  was  ."npnlieu 
by  a  friend  (the  late  Lord  Webb  Seymour),  whose  account  I 
will  not  do  the  injustice  to  abridge,  as  it  contains  an  admirable 
picture  of  an  old  English  hall  — 

"  Littlecote  House  stands  in  a  low  and  lonely  situation. 
On  three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a  park  that  spreads  ovei 
the  adjoining  hill  ;  on  the  fourth,  by  meadows  which  are  wa 
tered  bv  the  river  BIjnnet.     Close  on  one  side  of  the  liiiuse  is  * 


tliiek  grove  of  lofly  trees,  along  the  verge  of  which  runs  one 
of  the  principal  avenues  to  it  througli  the  parli.  It  is  an 
irregular  bu'lding  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably  erected 
about  the  time  of  the  termination  of  feudal  warfare,  when 
defenct  came  no  longer  to  be  an  object  in  a  country  mansion. 
Many  circumsranues,  however,  in  the  interior  of  the  house, 
lerni  appropriate  to  feudal  times.  The  hall  is  very  spacious, 
Goore'l  with  stones,  and  lighted  by  large  transom  windows, 
.fcat  are  clotiied  with  casements.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  old 
fr.'iitary  accoutrements,  that  have  long  been  left  a  prey  to  rust. 
A',  line  end  of  the  hall  is  a  range  of  coats  of  mail  and  helmets, 
M.i  'liere  is  on  every  side  abundance  of  oUI-fashioned  pistols 
»hJ  iuiis,  many  of  them  with  match-locks.  Immediately  be- 
low the  corince  hangs  a  row  of  leathern  jerkins,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  shirt,  supposed  to  nave  been  worn  as  armor  by  the 
vassals.  A  large  oak  table,  reaching  nearly  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other,  might  have  feasted  the  whole  neighbor- 
hoo  1,  and  an  appendage  to  one  end  of  it  made  it  answer  at 
other  times  for  the  old  game  of  shuffleboard.  The  rest  of  the 
furniture  is  in  a  suitable  style,  particularly  an  arm-chair  of 
cumbrous  workmanship,  constructed  of  wood,  curiously  turned, 
with  a  high  back  and  triangular  seat,  said  to  have  been  used 
by  Judge  Popham  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  entrance 
into  tlie  liall  is  at  one  end,  by  a  low  door,  communicating. with 
a  passage  that  leads  from  the  outer  door  in  the  front  of  tlie 
house  to  a  quadrangle'  within  ;  at  the  other,  it  opens  upon  a 
gloomy  staircase,  by  which  you  a?cend  to  the  first  floor,  and. 
passing  the  doors  of  some  bedchambers,  enter  a  narrow  gallery, 
which  pxtends  along  the  back  front  of  the  house  from  one  end 
to  the  otlif-r  of  it,  and  looks  upon  an  old  garden.  This  gallery 
s  hung  with  portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  dresses  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  one  of  the  be<lcl'ambers,  which  you 
pass  in  going  towards  the  gallery,  is  a  bedstead  with  blue  fur- 
niture, which  time  has  now  made  dingy  and  tlireadbare,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  one  of  t!ie  bed-curtai;is  you  are  shown  a  place 
where  a  small  piece  lias  been  cut  out  and  sewn  in  again, — a 
circumstauce  which  serves  to  identify  the  scene  of  the  follow- 
ing story  : — 

"  It  was  on  a  dark  rainy  night  in  the  month  of  November, 
that  an  old  midwife  sat  musing  by  her  cottage  fire-side,  when 
on  a  sudden  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
On  opening  it  she  found  a  horseman,  who  told  her  that  her 
assistance  was  required  immediately  by  a  person  of  rank,  and 
that  she  should  be  handsomely  rewarded  ;  but  that  tJiere  were 
reasons  for  keeping  th«  atfair  a  strict  secret,  and,  therefore,  she 
must  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  to  be  conducted  in  that 
condition  to  the  bedchamber  of  the  lady.  With  some  liesita- 
tion  the  midwife  consented  ;  the  horseman  bound  her  eyes, 
and  placed  her  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  After  proceeding  in 
gileicce  for  many  miles  through  rough  and  dirty  lanes,  they 
stopped,  anil  the  midwife  was  led  into  a  house,  which,  from 
ihe  length  of  her  walk  througb  the  apartments,  as  well  as  tlie 
»ourids  about  her,  she  discovered  to  be  the  seat  of  wealth  and 
pow'T.  When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  her  eyes,  she 
loll  lid  herself  in  a  bedchamber,  in  which  were  the  la<ly  on 
wi  ose  account  she  had  been  sent  for,  and  a  man  of  a  haughty 
am.  ii'tocious  aspect.  The  lady  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy. 
Imme<liately  the  man  commanded  the  midwife  to  give  him  the 
chilli,  and,  catcliing  it  from  her,  he  hurried  across  tlie  room 
and  threw  it  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  tliat  wa-s  blazing  in  the 
chimney.  The  child,  nowevei,  was  strong,  and,  by  its  strug- 
gles, rolled  it.self  upon  the  hearth,  wlien  the  rufTian  again  seized 
it  with  fury,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife, 
and  the  more  iiiteous  entreaties  of  the  mother,  thrust  it  under 
the  grate,  and,  raking  tlie  live  coals  Ujion  it,  soon  put  an  end 
to  its  life.  The  midwife,  after  spending  some  time  in  aflbrding 
all  the  relief  in  her  power  to  the  wretched  mother,  wa.s  told 
that  she  must  be  gone.  Her  former  conductor  appeared,  who 
again  bound  her  eyes,  and  conveyed  her  behind  him  to  her 
••"vn  home  :   he  then  paid  her  handsomely,  and  departed.    The 

»   J  think  there  in  u  chupel  on  oue  8i<*«.  of  il,  but  uiii  nut  quiLo  sure. 


midwife  was  strongly  agitated  by  the  horrors  of  the  pre  edin| 
night;  and  she  immediately  made  a  deposition  of  the  tacit 
belbre  a  magistrate.  Two  circumstances  aflbrded  hopes  ol 
detecting  the  house  in  which  the  crime  had  been  committed  , 
one  was,  tbat  the  midwife,  as  she  sat  by  the  bedside,  had,  with 
a  view  to  di.scover  the  place,  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  bed-curtain, 
and  sewn  it  in  again  ;  the  other  was,  that  as  she  had  descended 
the  stairc.ise  she  had  counted  the  steps.  Some  suspicions  lell 
upon  one  DaiTell,  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of  Litt'ecote 
House,  and  the  domain  around  it.  The  house  was  exan  ined. 
and  identified  by  the  midwife,  and  Darrell  was  tried  at  Salio 
bury  for  the  murder.  By  corrupting  his  judge,  he  escaped  tJii- 
sentence  of  the  law  ;  but  broke  bis  neck  by  a  fall  froiii  hu 
horse  in  hunting,  in  a  few  months  after.  The  place  where  this 
happened  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Darrell's  ^tyle,-  i 
sjiot  to  be  dreaded  by  the  peasant  whom  the  shades  of  e\enin^ 
have  overtaken  on  his  way. 

"  Littlecote  House  is  two  miles  from  Hungerford,  in  Berk 
shire,  through  which  the  Bath  road  passes.  The  fact  oecujred 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  the  important  circumstances  1 
have  given  exactly  as  they  are  told  in  the  country  ;  some  trifles 
only  are  added,  either  to  render  the  whole  connected,  or  to 
increase  the  impression." 

To  Lord  Webb's  edition  of  this  singular  story,  the  authoi 
can  now  add  the  following  account,  extracted  from  Aubrey's 
Correspondence.  It  occurs  among  other  particulars  respecting 
Sir  John  Popham  : — 

"  ,s;ir  *  *  *  Dayrell,  of  Littlecote,  in  Corn.  Wilts,  hav 
ing  gott  his  lady's  waiting-woman  with  child,  when  her  travell 
came,  sent  a  servant  with  a  horse  for  a  midwife,  whom  he 
was  to  bring  hood-winked.  She  was  brought,  and  layd  the 
woman,  but  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  she  sawe  the  knight 
take  the  child  and  murther  it,  and  bum  it  in  the  fire  iii  the 
chamber.  She  having  done  her  businesse,  was  extraordinarily 
rewarded  for  her  paines,  and  sent  blindfolded  away.  Tnis 
horrid  action  did  much  run  in  her  inind,  and  she  had  a  desire 
to  discover  it,  but  knew  not  where  'twas.  She  considered 
with  herself  the  time  that  she  was  riding,  and  how  many  miles 
she  might  have  rode  at  that  rate  in  that  time,  and  that  i' 
must  be  some  great  jierson's  house,  for  the  roome  was  12  foo' 
high  ;  and  she  should  know  the  chamber  if  she  sawe  it.  She 
went  to  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and  search  was  made.  The  very 
chamber  found.  The  Knight  was  brought  to  his  tryall  ;  and, 
to  be  short,  this  judge  had  this  noble  liouse,  parke'and  manner, 
and  (I  tiiinke)  more,  for  a  bribe  to  save  his  life. 

"  f?ir  John  Popham  gave  sentence  according  to  lawe,  but 
being  a  great  person  and  a  favourite,  he  procured  a  jtoii 
prosequi. ' ' 

With  this  tale  of  terror  the  author  has  combined  some  cii^ 
cunistances  of  a  similar  legend,  which  was  current  at  Edir 
burgh  during  his  childhood. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wj)r.«  thr 
large  castles  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  even  t.*:e  secluu.x' 
hotels,  like  those  of  the  French  noblesse,  which  they  po^-^cs.-oc 
in  Ellin  burgh,  were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  strange  aiid  mys- 
terious transactions,  a  divine  of  singular  sanctity  was  ca!''-.l  uj 
at  midnight  to  pray  with  a  perso"  -U  the  point  of  death.  Thi. 
was  no  unusual  summons;  bir  at  followed  was  alar  iir* 
He  was  [lut  into  a  sedan-chair,  and  after  he  bad  been  tran/ 
ported  to  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  the  bearers  insisted  h|k)i 
his  being  blindfolded.  The  request  was  enforced  by  a  cocked 
jiistol,  and  submitted  to;  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
he  conjectured,  from  the  phrases  employed  by  the  chairmef 
and  from  some  part  of  their  dress,  not  completely  concealivl  b» 
their  cloaks,  that  they  were  greatly  above  the  menial  station 
they  had  assumed.  After  many  turns  and  windings,  the  cliah 
was  carried  up  stairs  into  a  lodging,  where  his  eyes  were  un- 
covered, and  he  was  introduced  into  a  bedroom,  where  h« 
found  a  ladv,  newly  delivered  of  an  infant.  He  was  com 
nianded  by  nis  attendantt  to  say  such  jirayers  by  iter  hedsid« 
as  were  fitting  for  a  person  not  expected  to  survive  a  nioiia. 
disorder.     He  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  observe   th'l  h« 
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lafe  delivery  warranted  better  hopes.  But  he  was  sternly 
commanded  to  obey  the  orders  fii-st  given,  and  with  difficulty 
recollected  hiinselt'  sufficiently  to  acquit  hiiiiself  of  the  task 
imposed  on  him.  He  was  then  again  hurried  into  the  chair ; 
but  as  the-  conducted  him  down  stairs,  he  heard  the  report  of 
t  pistol.  He  was  safely  conducted  home  ;  a  purse  of  gold  was 
forced  upon  him  ;  but  he  was  warned,  at  tlie  same  time,  that 
the  least  allusion  to  this  dark  transaction  would  cost  him  his 
life.  He  betook  himself  to  rest,  .md,  after  long  and  broken 
musing,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Fr  im  this  he  was  awakened 
►  •'  -is  eeivant.  with  *he  dismal  new.s  that  a  fire  of  uncomipon 
t^y  had  broke,!  out  m  the  house  of  *  *  *  *,  near  the  head 
of  liie  Canongate,  and  tlial  it  was  totally  consumed  ;  with  the 
ehocklng  addition,  that  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor,  a  young 
lady  eminerit  I'ur  beauty  and  aceom|)!ishments,  had  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  clergyman  had  his  suspicions,  but  to  have 
ir.»  1'  them  public  would  have  availed  nothing.  He  was  timid  ; 
the  family  was  of  the  first  distinction  ;  above  all,  the  deed  was 
done,  and  could  not  be  amended.  Time  wore  away,  however, 
End  with  it  his  terrors.  He  became  unhappy  at  being  the  soli- 
tary depositary  of  this  fearful  mystery,  and  mentioned  it  to 
;onie  of  his  brethren,  through  whom  the  anecdote  acquired  a 
3ort  of  publicity.  The  divine,  however,  had  been  long  dead, 
and  the  story  in  some  degree  forgotten,  when  a  fire  broke  out 
aguin  on  the  very  same  spot  where  the  house  of  *  *  *  *  had 
formerly  stood,  and  which  was  now  occupied  by  buildings  of 
an  inferior  ilcscription.  When  the  flames  were  at  their  height, 
the  tumult,  which  usually  attends  such  a  scene,  was  suddenly 
ijspended  bv  ar  unexpected  apparition.  A  beautiful  female, 
in  a  night-dress,  extremely  rich,  but  at  least  half  a  century  old, 
appeared  in  the  verv  midst  of  the  fire,  and  uttered  these  tre- 
mendous words  in  her  vernacular  idiom  :  "  .ines  burned,  twice 
".lunied  ;  the  tltiril  time  I'll  scare  you  all  I"  The  belief  in  this 
Btory  was  formerly  so  strong,  that  on  a  fire  breaking  out,  and 
teeming  to  approach  the  fatal  spot,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  testified,  lest  the  apparition  should  make  good  her  de- 
nunciation. 


Mt-iE  3  H. 


J/s  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 
.>)t  HaUow-tide  or  Christmas-cren. — P.  341. 

tBuch  an  e.xliortation  was,  in  similar  circumstances,  actually 
given  to  bis  followers  by  a  Welsh  chieftain  : — 

"Enmity  did  continue  betweene  Howell  ap  Rys  ap  Howell 
Vanghan  and  the  -onnes  of  John  ap  Meredith.  After  the 
death  of  Evan  aji  Rehert,  Griffith  ap  Gronw  (cosen-german  to 
John  ap  Meredith's  sonnes  of  Gwynfryn,  who  had  long  served 
in  France,  ami  had  charge  there)  comeing  home  to  live  in  the 
countrey,  it  happened  that  a  servant  of  his,  comeing  to  fish  in 
Sivmllyn,.  his  fish  was  taken  away,  and  the  fellow  beaten  by 
Howell  ap  Rys  and  his  servants,  and  by  his  commandment, 
uriffith  ap  John  ap  Gronw  took  the^atter  in  such  dudgeon 
Inal  he  challenged  Howell  ap  Rys  to  the  field,  which  he  re- 
fusing, a.ssembliiig  his  covins  John  ap  Meredith's  sonnes  and 
tits  friends  togetlwjr,  assaulted  Howell  in  his  own  house,  after 
ine  ii^iu8i-he  had  scene  in  the  French  warres,  and  consumed 
Tith  £■"-•  his  bariies  and  his  out-houses.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
assaulting  the  hall,  which  Howell  ap  Rys  and  many  other 
people  ke|it,  being  a  very  strong  house,  he  was  shot,  out  of  a 
crevice  of  the  house,  through  the  sight  of  Ids  beaver  into  the 
nead,  ar  i  slayne  outright,  being  otherwise  armed  at  all  points. 
N.  twilhs  ..iing  his  death,  the  assault  of  the  house  was  con- 
Ui..;jtl  with  great  vehemence,  the  doores  fired  with  great  bur- 
then! '.f  straw  ;  besides  this,  the  smoake  of  the  out-houses  and 
t>arnes  not  farre  distant  annoyed  greatly  the  defendants,  for  that 
»iost  of  them  lay  under  boordes  and  benches  upon  the  floore,  in 
the  hall,  the  better  to  avoyd  the  smoake.  During  this  scene 
of  cgnfusioii  oiiely  the  old  niaii,  Howell  ap  Rys.  never  stooped, 

Wut  stood  valiantly  in   the  midst  of  the  floore,  armed  with   a 
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gleve  in  his  hand,  and  called  unto  them,  and  bid  '  them  ariii 
like  men,  for  shame,  for  he  had  knowne  there  as  great  a  smoak< 
in  that  hall  upon  Christmas-even.'     In  the  end,  seeing  the  liou8< 
could  noe  longer  defend  them,  being  overlayed  with  a  multi- 
tude, upon   parley  betweene  them,  Howell  ap  Rys  was  con 
tent  to  yeald   himself  prisoner  to  Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith 
John  ap  Meredith's  eldest  sonne.  soe  as  he  would  swear  nnt« 
him  to  bring  him  safe  to  Carnarvon  Castle,  to  abide  the  trial 
of  the  law  for  the  death  of  Graft''  ap  John  ap  Gronw.  win 
was  cosen-german  removed  to  the  said  Howell  ap  Rjs,  and  o( 
the  very  same  house  he  was  of.     Which  Morris  ap  John  ai 
Meredith   undertaking,  did   put  a  guard  about  the  saiu  Ho"'eh 
of  his  trustiest   friends  and  servants,  who  kept   and   defended 
him  from  the  rage  of  his  kindred,  and   especially  of  Owen  ap 
John  ap  Meredith,  his  brother,    who  was  very  eager  against 
him.     They  passed  by  leisure  thence  like  a  campe  to  Carnal 
von:   the  whole  eonntrie  being  assembled,  Howell  his  friendi 
posted  a  horseback  from  one  place  or  other  by  the  way,  who 
brought  word  that  he  was  come  thither  safe,  for  they  were  in 
great  fear  lest  he  should  be  murthered,  and  tliat  Morris  ap  'ohn 
ap  Meredith  could  not  be  able  to  defend  him,  neither  Qorsl 
any  of  Howell's  friends  be  there,  for  fear  of  the  kindred.     Ir 
the  end,  being  delivered  by  Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith  to  th« 
Constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  there  kept  safely  in  ware 
unti!l  the  assises,  it  fell  out  by  law,  that  the  burning  of  How 
ell's  houses,  and  assaulting  him  in  his  owne  house,  was  a  more 
haynous  offence  in  Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith  and  the  rest, 
than  the  death  of  Grafl^'  ap  John  ap  Gronw  in  Howell,  who 
did  it  in  his  own  defence  ;  whereupon  Morris  ap  John  ap  >'ere- 
dith,  with  thirty-five  more,  were  indicted  of  felony,  as  appear- 
eth  by  the  copie  of  the  indictment,  which  I  had  from  the  ree- 
ords."— Sir  John  Wynne's  History  of  the  Qwydir  Family 
Loud.  1770,  8vo.  p.  116. 


Note  3  L 


o'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove. — P.  34S 

This  custom  among  the  Rede.sdale  and  Tynedale  Borderers  la 
mentioned  in  the  interesting  Life  of  Barn.-ird  Gilpin,  where 
some  account  is  given  of  these  wild  districts,  which  it  waf  the 
custom  of  that  excellent  man  regularly  to  visit. 

"  This  custom  (of  duels)  still  prevailed  on  Ihe,  Borders 
where  Saxon  barbarism  held  its  latest  possession.  These  wik 
Northumbiians,  indeed,  went  beyond  the  ferocity  of  their  an 
cestors.  They  were  not  content  with  a  duel  :  each  contending 
party  used  to  muster  what  adherents  he  could,  and  commepc* 
a  kind  of  petty  war.  So  that  a  private  grudge  would  often 
occasion  much  bloodshed. 

"  It  happened  thai  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  was  on  foot  whec 
Mr.  Gilpin  was  at  Rothbury.  in  those  parts  Daring  the  tw« 
or  three  first  days  of  his  preaching,  the  contending  parties  o\* 
served  some  decorum,  and  never  appeared  at  church  togetha. 
At  lengtli,  however,  they  met.  One  party  had  been  early  ai 
church,  and  just  as  Mr.  Gilpin  began  his  sermon,  the  othei 
entered.  They  stood  not  long  silent.  Inflamed  at  the  sight  ol 
each  other,  they  began  to  clash  their  weajions.  )br  they  v.era 
all  armed  with  javelins  and  swords,  and  mutually  tt[)proached. 
Awed,  however,  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  the  tumult  ir 
some  degree  ceased.  Mr.  Gilpin  proceeded  :  when  again  the 
combatants  began  to  brandish  their  weapons  and  draw  to. 
wards  each  other.  As  a  fray  seemed  near,  Mr.  Gilpin  stepped 
from  the  pulpit,  went  between  them,  and  addressed  the  leaders 
put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  for  the  present,  but  could  not  effed 
an  entire  reconciliation.  They  promised  him,  however,  thai 
till  the  sermon  was  over  they  would  make  no  more  disturbani  e 
He  then  went  again  into  the  pulpit,  and  spent  the  rest  o'  ui« 
time  in  endeavoring  to  make  them  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done.  His  behavior  and  discourse  affected  them  so  much 
that,  at  his  iartlier  entreaty,  they  promised  to  f'«rbear  all  acli 
of  hostility  while  he  continued  in  the  country       A  nd  so  m   c» 


lespected  was  ne  among  ihem,  that  wljoever  was  in  fear  of  his 
enemy  used  to  resort  where  Mr.  Gilpiu  was,  esteeraiiif  his  pres 
ence  the  best  j)roie<;lion. 

"One  Sunday  morning,  coming  to  a  chuich  in  those  parts, 
before  tlie  peojde  were  assembled,  he  observed  a  glove  hang- 
ing up,  and  was  informed  by  the  sexton,  that  it  was  meant  as 
t  challenge  to  any  one  who  should  take  it  down.  Mr.  Gilpin 
ordered  the  sexton  to  reach  it  to  him  ;  but  ujion  his  utterly 
refusing  to  touch  it,  he  took  it  down  hiniselt,  and  uut  it  into 
his  breast.  When  the  p«iple  were  assembled,  lie  went  into 
the' pulpit,  and,  before  he  concluded  his  sermon,  took  occasion 
to  rebuke  them  severely  for  these  ii. human  challenges.  '  I 
Lear,'  ssith  he,  '  that  one  among  you  hath  hanged  up  a  glove, 
even  in  this  sacred  place,  threatening  to  tight  any  one  who 
taketh  it  down  :  see,  I  have  taken  it  down  ;'  and,  pulling  out 
the  glove,  he  held  it  up  to  the  congregation,  and  then  showed 
them  how  unsuitable  such  savage  practices  were  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  using  such  persuasives  to  mutual  love 
as  ne  tiiought  would  most  affect  them." — L,>fe  of  Barnard 
Oilpm.    Lond    1753,  8vo.  p.  177. 


Note  3  K. 


A  Horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed. — P.  353. 

This,  and  what  follows,  is  taken  from  a  real  achievement  of 
Major  Robert  Philipson,  called,  from  his  desperate  and  adven- 
turous courage,  Robin  the  Devil  ;  which,  as  being  very  inac- 
curately noticed  in  this  note  upon  the  fir^t  edition,  shall  be 
now  given  in  a  more  authentic  form.  The  chief  place  of  his 
retreat  was  not  Lord's  Island,  in  Dervvent  water,  but  Curwen's 
Island,  in  the  Lake  of  Windermere  : — 

"This  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Pbilipsons,  a  family 
of  note  in  Westmoreland.  During  the  Civil  Wars,  two  of  them, 
an  elder  and  a  younger  brother,  served  the  King.  The  former, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  it,  commanded  a  regiment ;  the  lat- 
ter was  a  major. 

"The  major,  whose  name  was  Robert,  was  a  man  of  great 
•oirit  and  enterprise;  and  for  his  many  feats  of  personal  bra- 
very had  obtained,  among  the  Oliverians  of  those  parts,  the 
tpitellalion  of  Rolin  the  Devil. 

'  Alter  the  war  had  subsided,  ind  the  direful  effec^ts  of  pub- 
ic OjipMiuoa  had  ceased,  reveng>  and  malice  loaf  ke'    alive 


the  animosity  of  individuals.     Colonel  Brigys    i  stet/y  fnecd 

to  usurpati<m,  resided  at  this  time  at  Kend  i,  a.:.a,  andef  th« 
double  character  of  a  leading  magistrate  (for  he  was  a  Juttioe- 
of-l'eace)  and  an  active  ;ommander,  held  the  country  in  awe. 
This  person  having  heard  that  Major  I'hilipson  was  at  hii 
brother's  house  on  the  island  in  Windermere,  resolved,  if  por- 
sible,  to  seize  and  punish  a  man  who  had  made  himself  so 
particularly  obno.\ious.  How  it  was  conducted,  my  author- 
ity' does  not  inform  us — whetlier  he  got  together  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake,  and  blockaded  the  place  by  sea,  or  wliethef 
he  .landed  and  carried  on  his  ajiproaches  in  form.  Neither  do 
we  learn  the  strength  of  the  garrison  within,  nor  of  the  works 
without.  All  we  learn  is,  tliat  Major  Philipson  endured  a 
siege  of  eight  months  with  great  gallantry,  till  his  brother,  the 
Colonel,  raised  a  party  and  relieved  him. 

"  It  was  now  the  Aiajor's  turn  to  make  reprisals  Hepvl 
himself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  a  little  troop  of  horse,  anJ 
rode  to  Kendal.  Here,  being  informed  that  Colonel  Biiggi 
was  at  prayers  (for  it  was  on  a  Sunday  morning),  he  sta 
tioned  his  men  jiroperly  in  the  avenues,  and  himself  armed, 
rode  directly  into  the  church.  It  probably  was  not  a  regulai 
church,  but  some  large  plai'e  of  meeting,  It  is  said  he  in- 
tended to  seize  the  Colonel  and  carry  him  off;  but  as  thii 
seems  to  have  been  totally  impracticable,  it  is  rather  probablt 
that  his  intention  was  to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  midsi 
of  the  confusion  to  escape.  Whatever  his  intention  was,  it 
was  frustrated,  for  Briggs  happened  to  be  elsewhere. 

"The  congregation,  as  might  be  expected,  was  thrown  int» 
great  confusion  on  seeing  an  armed  man  on  hoi-seback  make 
his  appearance  among  them  ;  and  the  Major,  taking  advantaga 
of  their  astonishment,  turned  his  horse  round  and  rode  quietly 
out.  But  having  given  an  alarm,  he  was  piesenlly  assaulted 
as  he  left  the  assembly,  and  being  seized,  his  girths  were  cut, 
and  he  was  unhorsed. 

"  At  this  instant  his  party  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  as- 
sailants, and  the  Major  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  man  who 
had  seized  him,  clapped  the  saddle,  ungirthed  as  ii  was,  upon 
his  horse,  and,  vaulting  into  it,  rode  full  speed  t  iroigh  tha 
streets  of  Kendal,  calling  his  men  to  follow  him  ;  and,  with 
his  whole  jjarty,  made  a  sale  retreat  to  his  asylum  in  the  lake. 
Tlie  action  marked  the  man.  Many  knew  him  ;  and  tley  wh« 
did  not,  knew  as  well  fr,>m  the  exploit  that  it  could  /  e  no  "Oilj 
but  Robin  tlie  Devil." 

Dr.  Bum's  Hiitory  of  Weatmoii  land. 
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A    LOVER'S    TALE. 


PPEFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.' 

1'  ^he  Edinbuegh  Annual  Register  for  the  year 
1809,  Three  Fragments  were  inserted,  written  in 
imitation  of  Living  Poets.  It  must  have  been  ap- 
parent, that,  by  these  prolusions,  nothing  burlesque, 
or  disrespectful  to  the  authors  was  intended,  but 
that  they  were  offered  to  the  public  as  serious, 
though  certainly  very  imperfect,  imitations  of  that 
style  of  composition,  by  which  each  of  the  writers 
is  supposed  to  be  distinguished.  As  these  exer- 
cises attracted  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than 
the  author  anticipated,  he  has  been  induced  to 
complete  one  of  them,  and  present  it  as  a  separate 
pubUcation." 

It  is  not  in  this  place  that  an  examination  of  the 
works  of  the  master  whom  he  has  here  adopted  as 
his  model,  can,  with  propriety,  be  intrt>duced  ;  since 
his  general  acquiescence  in  the  fixvorable  suffrage 
of  the  public  rnust  necessarily  be  hiferred  from  the 
attempt  he  has  now  made.  He  is  induced,  by  the 
nature  of  liis 'subject,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
what  has  been  called  romantic  poetry  ; — tlie  pop- 
alarity  of  \  hicli  has  been  revived  in  the  present 
day,  under  ^le  auspices,  and  by  the  unparalleled 
duccess,  of  Ode  individual. 

The  original  purpose  of  poetry  is  either  religious 
or  historical,  it,  as  must  frequently  happen,  a  mix- 
•ure  of  botl  To  modern  readers,  the  poems  of 
Bomer  have  inany  of  the  features  of  pure  romance  ; 
but  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  they 
probably  derived  their  cliief  value  from  their  sup- 
pooed  historical  authenticity.  The  same  may  be 
g'onerallj  said  of  the  poetry  of  all  early  ages.  The 
tf.arvels  and  miracles  which  the  poet  blends  with 
his  song,  do  not  exceed  in  number  or  extravagance 
the  figments  of  the  historians  of  the  same  period 

1  Published  in  March,  1813,  by  John  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
12mo.  7s.  6d. 

2  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  says, — "  Being  much  urged  by  my  intimate  friend,  now 
nnhappily  no  more,  William  Erskine,  I  agreed  to  write  the 
\itlle  rcr;:aiijj  tale  called  the  'Bridal  of  Trit-rmain  ;'  but  it 
was  on  the  condition,  that  he  should  make  no  serious  effort  to 
4isow«    'tM  iyompositior    if  renort  ^  lould   lay  it  at  nis  door 


ot  society ;  .and,  indeed,  the  difference  betwixt 
poetry  and  prose,  as  the  vehicles  of  historical  truth, 
is  always  of  late  introduction.  Poets,  under  vari- 
ous denominations  of  Bards,  Scalds,  Chroniclers, 
and  so  forth,  are  the  first  historians  of  all  nations. 
Their  intention  is  to  relate  the  events  they  have 
witnessed,  or  the  traditions  that  have  reached 
them ;  and  they  clothe  the  relation  in  rhyme, 
merel}  as  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  solenm 
in  the  narrative,  or  more  easily  committed  to  mem- 
ory. But  as  the  poetical  historian  improves  in  the 
art  of  conveying  information,  the  authenticity  oi 
■his  narrative  miavoidably  declines.  He  is  tempted 
to  dilate  and  dwell  upon  the  events  that  are  in 
teresting  to  his  imagination,  and,  conscious  how  in 
differeiit  his  audience  is  to  tlie  naked  tiuth  of  his 
poem,  his  history  gradually  becomes  a  romance. 

It  is  iin  this  situation  that  those  epics  are  found, 
wliich  have  been  generally  regarded  the  standards 
of  poet/y  ;  and  it  has  happened  somewhat  strange 
ly,  that  the  modems  have  pointed  out  as  the  char 
acteristics  and  peculiar  excellencies  of  narrative 
poetry,  the  very  circumstances  which  the  authors 
themselves  adopted,  only  because  their  art  involvi-d 
the  duties  of  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet.  It 
cannot  be  believed,  for  example,  that  Homer  se- 
lected the  siege  of  Troy  as  the  most  appropriate 
subject  for  poetry ;  his  purpose  was  to  write  the 
early  history  of  his  country ;  the  event  lie  ban 
chosen,  though  not  very  fruitful  in  varied  incident, 
nor  perfectly  well  adapted  for  poetry,  was  nevoj 
theless  combinad  with  traditionary  and  gerie.do 
gical  anecdotes  extremely  interesting  to  th(j8e  whc 
were  to  listen  to  him;  and  this  he  has  adorned  by 
the  exertions  of  a  genius,  which,  if  it  has  been 
equalled,  has  certainly  been  never  sui'pasieu.  If 
was  not  till  comparatively  a  late  period  that  the 

As  he  was  more  than  suspected  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  as  I 
took  care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  something  which  might  rtj- 
semble  (as  far  as  was  in  my  power)  my  friend's  feehng  and 
manner,  the  train  easily  caught,  and  two  large  editions  werf 
sold.  A  third  being  called  for.  Lord  Kinedder  became  unwill- 
ing to  aid  any  longer  a  deception  which  was  going  fiirthej 
tht.,1  he  expected  or  deP'red,  and  the  real  author's  iiame  wai 
riven." 
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general  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  or  Ms  purpose  in 
composing  it,   was  brought   into  question.     AoKti 

rpuroj  [6  Ava^aydpasJ  (.Kadd  ftjni  '^a&oph'Oi  tv  Travronair^ 
'laropia)  ttiv  'Ojx/ipv  rroit)<yiv  onroip/ii/aadai  ilvai  ircft  dptr^f 
Koi  SiKaiocrvvrii.'  But  whatever  theories  might  be 
framed  by  speculative  men,  his  work  was  of  an 
historical,  not  of  an  allegorical  nature.    Ei/aurAAsro 

HSra  rj  Mfvrtoi,  (tui  Sirs  exdaToTt  atpUoiTO,  -Kavra  tol  mi- 
/C^fii  liup'jiTaTO.  Kal  laTofitiiiv  tuvvQaviTo'  ti/cos  6i  jiiv  r/v  Kat 

ii.vTtfi.:.irvva  TtdvTwv  ypd<pcodnt.'^  Instead  of  recommend- 
ing the  choice  of  a  subject  similar  to  that  of  Ho- 
mer, it  was  to  be  expected  that  critics  'Should  have 
esliorted  the  poets  of  these  latter  days  to  adopt 
or  invent  a  narrative  m  itself  more  susceptible  of 
poetical  ornament,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
advantage  in  order  to  compensate,  in  some  degree, 

•  Diogenes  Laertins,  lib.  ii.  Ana.\ag.  Segm.  11. 

»  Homeri  Vita,  in  Herod.  Henr.  Stcpli.  1570,  p.  356. 

'  A  RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  AN  EPIC  POEH. 
FOR  THE  FABLE. 

Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history  book,  romance,  or  le- 
gend (tor  instance,  GeoffVy  of"  Monmouth,  or  Don  Beliania  of 
Greece),  those  parts  of  story  which  afford  most  scope  for  long 
descriptions.  Put  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  ad- 
ventures you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
you  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him  into 
the  midst  of  these  adventures.  There  let  him  work  for  twelve 
books  ;  at  the  end  of  which  )'0U  may  take  him  out  ready  pre- 
pared to  conquer  or  marry,  it  being  necessary  that  the  conclu- 
>ion  of  an  epic  poem  be  fortunate." 

To  ma/ie  an  Episode. — "  Take  any  remaining  adventure  of 
your  former  collection,  in  which  you  could  no  way  involve 
your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  it  will  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  other  pei^ 
ion,  who  may  be  lost  and  evaporate  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
w'hout  the  least  damage  to  the  comjiosition." 

Fur  the  Moral  and  Allegory. — '•  These  you  may  extract 
out  of  the  fable  afterwards  at  your  leisure.  Be  sure  you  strain 
them  sufficiently." 

FOR  THE  MANNERS. 

"  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  best  qualities  you  can 
find  in  all  the  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  if  they  will  not 
be  reduced  to  a  consistency,  lay  tiiem  all  on  a  heap  ujion  him. 
Be  sure  they  are  qualities  which  your  jiatron  would  bethought 
to  have:  and,  to  prevent  any  mistake  which  tlie  world  may 
be  subject  to,  select  from  the  aljihabet  those  capital  lettci-s  that 
compose  his  name,  ami  set  them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication 
before  your  poem.  However,  do  not  absolutely  obsi=rve  the 
exac*  juantily  of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether 
91  no  't  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  he  an  honest 
Bi»n      r'or  the  under  characters  iratlier  them  from  Homer  and 


FOR  THE  MACHINES. 

TdKe  of  deitiei  male  and  female,  as  many  as  you  can  use. 
Peparate  them  into  equal  jiarts,  an<l  keep  Jupiter  irj  the  middle. 
Let  Juno  [lUt  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Re- 
member on  all  '.ccaiions  to  make  use  of  volatile  Mercury.  If 
Ton  liave  need  of  devils,  draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise, 
»fid  extract  your  spirits  from  Tasso.  The  use  of  th«;se  ma- 
thines  IS  evident,  fbi  since  no  epic  jiorm  can  possibly  subsist 
without  them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  lor  your  great- 
est necessities.  When  yon  carnjot  e.<tricate  your  hero  by  any 
human  means,  or  yourself  by  your  own  wits,  seek  relief  from 
(!<)•*(< ,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  business  very  readily.    This 


the  inferiority  of  genius.  The  contrary  course  l^i 
been  inculcated  by  almoot  all  the  writers  upon  tht 
Epopoeia  ;  with  what  success,  the  fate  of  Homer's 
numerous  imitators  ma;y  best  show.  The  ultimum 
supplicmm  of  criticism  was  indicted  on  t)  e  aui  hor 
if  he  did  not  choose  a  subject  wliich  at  oner  de- 
prived liim  of  all  claim  to  originahty,  and  p^iiced 
him,  if  not  m  actual  contest,  at  least  in  W,  .'d  com- 
parison, with  those  giants  in  the  land,  whom  it  was 
most  his  interest  to  avoid.  The  celebrated  receipt 
for  writing  an  epic  poem,  which  appeared  ;n  Th 
Guardian,^  was  the  first  instance  in  which  common 
sense  was  applied  to  this  department  of  poetry ; 
and,  indeed,  if  the  question  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  nairative 
poetry,  if  strictly  confined  to  the  great  occurrences 

is  according  to  the  direct  prescription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  o< 
Poetry  : 

Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit.' — Verse  191. 

'  Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear 
But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god.' — Roscommon. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  shoald  never  call  upon  the  gods  for  thai 
assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great  perplexity." 

FOR  THE  DESCRIPTIONS. 

For  a  Tempest. — "  Take  Enrus,  Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Bore- 
as, and  cast  them  together  into  one  verse.  Add  to  these,  of 
rain,  lightning,  and  of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quantum 
sujicit.  Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until  tliey 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there  with  a 
quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  iu  your  head'before  you 
set  it  a-blowing." 

For  a  Battle. — "  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images  and  de 
scriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a  spice  or  two  of  Virgil ; 
and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay  them  by  for  a 
skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent battle." 

For  a  Burning  Town. — "  If  such  a  description  be  necessary, 
because  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Virgil,  Old  Troy  is  ready 
burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  you  fear  that  would  be  thought 
borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two  of  the  Tlieory  of  Conflagration,! 
well  circumstanced,  and  done  into  verse,  will  be  a  good  sue- 
cedaneum." 

As  for  siviiles  and  mctnp/iors,  "  they  may  be  found  all 
over  the  creation.  The  most  ignorant  may  gather  them,  but 
the  danger  is  in  applying  them.  For  this,  advise  with  your 
bookseller." 

FOR  THE   LANGUAGE. 

(I  mean  the  diction.  \  "  Here  it  will  do  well  to  be  an  imita- 
tor of  Milton  ;  for  you  will  tiinl  it  easier  to  imitate  him  in  this 
than  any  thing  else.  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  him  without  the  trouble  of  learning  the  languages.  I  knew 
a  painter,  who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  genius,  make  his  daub- 
ings  to  be  thought  originals,  by  setting  them  in  the  smoke. 
You  may,  in  the  same  manner,  give  the  venerable  air  of  an- 
tiquity  to  your  piece,  by  darkening  up  and  down  like  Old  Eng- 
lish. Willi  this  you  may  be  easily  furnished  upon  any  occa- 
sion, by  the  Dictionary  commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  Chao- 
cer." 

1  From  Lih.  iii.  De  Conflafrratione  Mundi,  or  Telluris  Theoria  Sa«ni, 
puhlishud  in  4to.  1689.  By  Dr.  Thomat  Burnet,  master  of  U>«  Charter 
House. 
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if  In-'iorj  .  'I'oukl  bo  deprived  of  the  individual  in- 
U,»"esi  whiv  T  it  is  *u  well  calculated  to  excite. 

Moutrn  I -Gets  may  therefore  be  pardoned  in 
Reeklr.g  sijiipler  subjects  of  verse,  more  interesting 
HI  proportion  to  theh  siniphcity.  Two  or  three 
figures,  well  grouped,  suit  the  artist  better  than 
a  crowd,  for  whatever  purpose  assembled.  For 
the  same  reason,  a  scene  immediately  presented 
to  the  imagination,  and  directly  brought  home  to 
the  feelings,  though  involving  the  late  of  but  one 
or  two  persons,  is  more  favorable  for  poetry  than 
the  political  struggles  and  convulsions  which  in- 
fluence the'  fate  of  kingdoms.  The  former  are 
witliin  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  all,  and 
if  depicted  with  vigor,  seldom  fail  to  fix  atten- 
tion :  The  other,  if  mf)re  sublime,  are  more  vague 
and  distant,  less  capable  of  being  distinctly  un- 
derstood, and  infinitely  less  capable  of  exciting 
those  senthnents  which  it  is  the  very  purpose  of 
poetry  to  inspire.  To  generaUze  is  always  to 
destroy  effect.  We  would,  for  example,  be  more 
interested  in  the  fate  of  an  individual  soldier  in 
combat,  than  m  the  grand  event  of  a  general 
action  ;  with  the  happiness  of  two  lovers  raised 
from  misery  and  anxiety  to  peace  and  union,  than 
with  the  successful  exertions  of  a  whole  nation. 
From  what  causes  this  may  originate,  is  a  sep- 
arate and  obviously  an  immatejial  consideration. 
Before  ascribing  this  peculiarity  to  causes  de- 
cidedly and  odiously  selfish,  it  is  proper  to  recol- 
lect, that  while  men  see  only  a  limited  space,  and 
while  their  affections  and  conduct  are  regulated, 
not  by  aspiring  to  an  universal  good,  but  by 
exertnig  their  power  of  making  themselves  and 
others  happy  witliin  the  limited  scale  allotted  to 
each  individual,  so  long  will  individual  history 
and  individual  virtue  be  the  readier  and  more 
accessible  road  to  gentjfal  interest  and  attention  ; 

"  I  must  not  conclude  without  cautioning  all  writers  without 
genius  in  one  material  point,  which  is,  never  to  be  afraid  of 
having  too  muoh  fire  in  tlieir  works.  I  should  advise  rather 
to  take  their  warmest  thoughts,  and  spread  them  .ibroad  upon 
tjaper ;  for  they  are  observed  to  cool  before  they  are  read." — 
Pope.     The  Ouardian,  No.  78. 

1  "In  all  this  we  cheerfully  acquie-sce,  without  abating  any 
Ihing  of  our  former  hdstility  to  the  modern  Romnunt  style, 
which  is  founded  on  very  different  principles.  Nothing  is,  in 
our  opinion,  so  dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of  poetry  as 
the  extreme  laxity  of  rule  and  consequent  facility  of  compo- 
Bition,  which  are  its  principal  characteristics.  Our  very  ad- 
mission in  favor  of  that  license  of  plot  and  conduct  which  is 
claimed  by  the  Romance  writers,  ought  to  render  us  so  much 
the  more  guarded  in  extending  the  privilege  to  the  minor 
poets  of  composition  and  versification.  The  removal  of  all 
technical  bars  and  impediments  sets  wide  open  the  gates  of 
Parnassus ;  and  so  much  the  better.  We  dislike  mystery 
|uite  as  much  in  matters  of  taste,  as  of  politics  and  religion. 

nt  let  us  not,  in  opening  the  door,  pull  down  the  wall,  and 
•vel  the  very  foundation  of  the  edifice." — Critical  Review, 
J13. 


and,  perhaps,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  the  more 
useful,  as  weD  as  the  more  accessible,  inasmuch 
as  it  affords  an  example  capable  of  being  easily 
uuitated. 

According  to  the  author's  idea  of  Romantic 
Poetry,  as  distuiguished  from  Epic,  the  former 
comprehends  a  fictitious  narrative,  framed  and 
combined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  ;  begia 
niitg  and  ending  as  he  may  judge  best :  wliich 
neither  exacts  nor  refuses  the  use  of  supernatural 
machiKery  ;  which  is  free  from  the  technical  rulea 
of  the  Epee ;  and  is  subject  only  to  those  which 
good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  morals,  ajiply 
to  every  species  of  poetry  without  exception. 
The  date  may  be  in  a  remote  age,  or  in  the 
present ;  the  story  may  detail  the  adventures  ol 
a  prince  or  of  a  peasant.  In  a  word,  the  author 
is  absolute  master  of  his  coiuitry  and  its  inhabi 
tants,  and  every  thing  is  permitted  to  him,  except 
ing  to  be  heavy  or  prosaic,  for  which,  fi'ee  ana 
unembarrassed  as  he  is,  he  has  no  mamier  ol 
apology.  Those,  it  is  probable,  will  be  found  the 
peculiarities  of  tliis  species  of  composition  ;  and, 
before  joining  the  outcry  against  the  vitiated  taste 
that  fosters  and  encourages '  it,  the  justice  and 
grounds  of  it  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  ap 
parent.  If  the  want  of  sieges,  and  battles,  and 
great  mihtary  evolutions,  m  our  poetry,  is  com 
plained  of,  let  us  reflect,  tliat  the  campaigns  and 
heroes  of  our  days  are  perpetuated  in  a  record 
that  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  the  aid  of  fic- 
tion ;  and  if  the  coraplamt  refers  to  the  hiferiority 
of  our  bard.s,  let  us  pay  a  just  tribute  to  their 
modesty,  limiting  them,  as  it  does,  to  Subjects 
which,  however  indifferently  treated,  have  still 
the  interest  and  charm  of  novelty,  and  which  thus 
prevents  them  from  adding  insipidity  to  their 
other  more  insuperable  defects.' 

"  [n  the  same  letter  in  which  "Villiam  Erskine  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  first  four  pages  of  Hokebv.  he  ad- 
verts also  to  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  as  being  already  in  rapid 
progress.  The  fragments  of  this  second  poem,  inserted  in  the 
Register  of  the  preceding  year,  had  attracted  considerikW* 
notice;  the  secret  of  their  authorship  had  been  well  kent; 
and  by  some  means,  even  in  the  shrewdest  circles  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  belief  had  become  prevalent  thai  they  proceeds^ 
not  from  Scott,  but  from  Erskine.  Scott  had  no  sooner  com- 
"  pleted  his  bargain  as  to  the  copyright  of  the  unwritten  Rokeby, 
than  he  resolved  to  pause  from  time  to  time  in  its  compost- 
tion,  and  weave  those  fragments  into  a  shorter  and  lightei 
romance,  executed  in  a  different  metre,  and  to  be  published 
anonymously,  in  a  small  pocket  volume,  as  nearlf  as  possible 
on  the  same  day  with  the  avowed  quarto.  Ho  expected 
great  amusement  from  the  comparisons  which  the  critici 
would  no  doubt  indulge  themselves  in  drawing  between  him- 
self and  this  humble  candidate  ;  and  Erskine  good-humoredly 
entered  into  the  scheme,  undertaking  to  do  nothmg  whici 
should  effectually  suppress  the  r.otion  of  his  having  set  him 
self  up  as  a  modest  rival  to  his  friend  " — Life  of  Scott  vol 
iv.  D.  13. 
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Sl)c   Bribal  of  S^rictmain 


INTRODUCTION. 


Come  Lucy  !  while  'tia  morning  hour, 

The  woodland  brook  we  needs  must  pas8 ; 
So,  ere  the  sun  assimie  his  power, 
We  shelter  in  our  poplar  bower, 
Where  dew  Ues  long  upon  the  flower. 

Though  vanish'd  from  the  velvet  grass. 
Curbing  the  sti-eam,  thi.s  stony  ridge 
May  serve  us  for  a  silvan  bridge  ; 

For  here,  compell'd  to  disunite, 

Round  petty  isles  the  runnels  glide, 
And  chafiug  otF  their  puny  spite. 
The  shallow  murmurers  waste  their  might, 

Yiekhug  to  footstep  free  and  hght 
A  dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  aide. 

II. 

N'ay,  why  this  hesitating  pause  ? 
And,  Lucy,  as  thy  step  withdraws, 
Wliy  sidelong  eye  the  streamlet's  brim  ? 

Titania's  foot  without  a  slip, 
wike  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and  shm, 

From  stone  to  stone  miglit  safely  trip. 

Nor  risk  the  glow-worm  clasp  to  dip 
Tliat  binds  her  shpper's  silken  rim. 
Or  trust  thy  lover's  strength  :  nor  fear 

That  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  mine, 
Which  couhl  yon  oak's  prone  trunk  uprear, 
ShuU  shrink  beneath  the  burden  dear 

Of  form  so  slender,  light,  and  fine.-;- 
jJn, — now,  the  danger  dared  at  last, 
L>">k  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past  1 

IIL 

Arid  now  we  reach  the  favorite  glade. 

Paled  in  by  copsewood,  cliff,  and  stone, 
Where  never  harsher  sounds  invade. 

To  break  affection's  wliispering  tone, 
Than  the  deep  breeze  that  waves  the  shade. 

Than  the  small  brooklet's  feeble  moan. 
C^ame  !  rest  thee  on  thy  wonted  seat ; 

Mosa'd  is  the  stone,  the  turf  is  green, 

>  M8.— "  Haaghty  eve." 


A  place  where  lovers  best  may  meet, 

Wlio  would  not  that  their  love  be  seen. 
The  boughs,  that  dim  the  summer  sky, 
Shall  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy. 

That  fain  would  spread  the  invidious  tale, 
How  Lucy  of  the  lofty  eye,* 
Noble  in  birth,  in  fortunes  high. 
She  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh, 
Meets  her  poor  Arthur  in  the  dale. 

IV. 
How  deep  that  blush ! — how  deep  that  sigl 
And  why  does  Lucy  shun  mine  eye  ? 
Is  it  because  that  crimson  draws 
Its  color  from  some  secret  cause, 
Some  hidden  movement  of  the  breast, 
She  would  not  that  her  Arthm-  guess'd  ? 
0  !  quicker  far  is  lovers'  ken 
Than  the  dull  glance  of  common  men,' 
And,  by  strange  sympathy,  can  spell 
The  thoughts  the  loved  one  will  not  tell ! 
And  mine,  in  Lucy's  blush,  saw  met 
"Tlie  hues  of  pleasure  and  regret ; 
Pride  mingled  in  th«  sigh  her  voice. 

And  shared  with  Love  the  crimson  glow 
Well  pleased  that  thoy  art  Arthur's  choice 
Yet  shamed  thine  own  is  placed  so  low : 
Thou  turn'st  thy  self-confessing  cheek. 

As  if  to  meet  the  breeze's  cooling ; 
Tlien,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak. 

For  Love,  too,  has  his  hours  of  schooling 


V. 
Too  oft  my  anxious  eye  has  spied 
That  secret  grief  thou  fain  wouldst  hide, 
The  passing  pang  of  humbled  pride ; 

Too  oft,  when  through  the  sjjlendid  hall, 

The  load-star  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
My  fair  one  leads  the  gfittering  ball. 
Will  her  stol'n  glance  on  Arthur  fall. 
With  such  a  blush  and  such  a  sigh  1 
Thou   wouldst   not   yield,   for   wealth 
rank. 
The  heart  thy  worth  and  beauty  won. 


iff 


■  "  with  wings  as  swift 


As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love." — Hamitt. 
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ffor  leave  me  on  this  mossy  bank, 

To  meet  a  rival  on  a  throne : 
Wliy.  then,  should  vain  repinings  rise, 
That  tO  thy  lover  fate  denies 
A.  nobler  name,  a  wide  domain, 
A  Baron's  birth,  a  menial  tram, 
"lince  Heaven  assign'd  him,  for  his  part, 
IV  lyre,  a  falchion,  and  a  heart ! 

VI. 

My  sword its  master  must  be  dumb ; 

But,  wbon  a  soldier  names  my  name. 
Approach,  my  Lucy  !  fearless  come, 

Nor  dread  to  hear  of  Arthur's  shame. 
My  lieart — 'mid  all  yon  courtly  crew, 

Of  lordly  rank  and  lofty  line, 
Is  there  to  love  and  honor  true. 

That  boasts  a  pulse  so  warm  as  mine  ?' 
fliey  praised  thy  diamonds'  lustre  rare — 

Matchd  with  thine  eyes,  I  thought  it  faded ; 
riiey  praised  the  pearls  that  bound  thy  hair — 

I  only  saw  tlie  locks  they  braided ; 
iTiey  t;dk'd  of  wealthy  dower  and  land, 
And  titles  of  high  birth  the  token — 
thought  of  Lucy's  heart  and  hand, 
Nor  knew  the  sense  of  what  was  spoken. 
ind  yet,  if  rank'd  in  Fortune's  roll, 

I  miiilit  liave  learn'd  their  choice  unwise, 
Tlio  rate  the  dower  above  the  soul. 
And  Lucy's  diamonds  o'er  her  eyes.' 

A'lL 
My  lyre — it  is  an  idle  toy, 

That  borrows  accents  not  its  own. 
Like  warbler  of  Colombian  sky, 

Tliat  sings  but  in  a  mimic  tone.' 
N^e'er  did  it  sound  o'er  sainted  well, 
N^or  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  spell ; 

'  MS  — "  That  boasts  so  warm  a  heart  as  mine." 

'  MS. — "  And  Lucy's  gems  before  her  eyes." 

3  Thi  Moekin?  Bird. 

*  MS. — "  I*.  rcliHiice,  because  it  sung  tlieir  praise." 

»  See  Appenili.x,  Note  A. 

6  "  The  Introiluction,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  beau- 
I'ef  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Poem  :  its  plan,  or  conception, 
I  n»i--.'»  very  iiiiro'nious  nor  very  .striliing.  The  best  passages 
ire  hose  in  whi;h  the  author  adheres  mo.?t  strictly  to  his  ori- 
ginal :  in  those  which  are  composed  without  having  his  eyes 
ftxed  on  his  model,  there  is'  a  sort  of  alTectation  and  straining 
Kt  humor,  that  will  probably  excite  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, either  because  the  effort  is  not  altogether  successful,  or  | 
beciiuse  it  does  not  perfectly  harmonize  willi  the  tone  and  col- 
»rir.^  af  the  wliole  piece. 

■'  The  '  Bridal'  itself  is  purely  a  tale  of  chivalry  ;  a  tale  of 
Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  days,  when  midnight  fairies 
Jaunied  the  maze.'  The  author  never  gives  us  a  glance  of 
ordinary  life,  or  of  ordinary  personages.  From  the  splendid 
tourt  0^  Arthur,  we  are  conveyed  to  the  halls  of  enchant- 
renf,  and,  of  conrse,  are  infroiluo^d  to  a  system  of  man- 
Min   Derfeiitly  decided  and  appropriai  e,  but  altogether  remote 


Its  strings  no  feudal  tl^gan  pour, 
Its  heroes  draw  nc  broad  claymore  ; 
No  shouting  clans  applausos  raise. 
Because  it  sung  their  fathei  s'  praise ; 
On  Scottish  moor,  or  Englifh  down, 
It  ne'er  was  graced  with  fai-  renown ; 
Nor  won, — best  meed  to  minstrel  tru?,-- 
One  favorhig  smile  from  fair  Buooiet'ch  I 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  tone, 
And  heard  by  one  dear  rrtaid  alone. 

VIIL 

But,  if  thou  bid'st,  these  tones  shall  te«i 

Of  errant  krfight,  and  damozelle  ; 

Of  the  dread  knot  a  Wizard  tied. 

In  punishment  of  maiden's  pride, 

In  notes  of  marvel  and  of  fear. 

That  best  may  charm  romantic  ear. 
For  Lucy  loves, — like  Collins,  ill-starred  n.xms  i* 
Wliose  lay's  requital,  was  that  tardy  fame. 
Who  bound  no  laurel  roimd  liis  living  head. 
Should  hang  it  o'er  his  monument  when  dead, — 
For  Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted  strand. 
And  thread,  like  liim,  the  maze  of  Fairy -land , 
Of  golden  battlethents  to  view  the  gleam. 
And  slumber  soft  by  some  Elysian  stream ; — 
Such  lays  she  loves, — and  such  my  Lucy's  choiw 
What  other  song  can  claim  her  Poet's  voice  '* 


€l)c  Bridal  of  ©ricrmam 


CANTO    FIUST 


L 

Where  is  the  Maiden  of  morta.  strain. 

That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of  Triermain  ? 


from  those  of  this  vulgar  world." — Quarterly  Revteio,  Jvly 
1813. 


"  The  poem  now  before  ns  consists  properly  of  two  distinct 
subjfcts.  interwoven  together  something  in  the  manner  of  tb« 
Last  Min.=trel  and  his  Lay,  in  the  first  and  most  enciianliii!j  o( 
VV;ilter  Scott's  rimances.  The  first  is  the  history  (real  or  im- 
aginary, we  presume  not  to  guess  which)  of  the  author'a  jiaa 
sion,  courtship,  and  marriage,  with  a  young  lady,  his  superioc 
in  rank  and  circumstances,  to  whom  lie  relates  at  intervals  tlia 
story  which  luay  be  considered  as  the  principal  design  of  the 
work,  to  which  it  gives  its  title.  This  is  a  mode  of  introila- 
cing  romantic  and  fabulous  narratives  which  we  very  much 
approve,  though  there  may  be  reason  to  fear  that  too  frequent 
repetition  may  wear  out  its  efiect.  It  attaches  a  degree  o( 
dramatic  interest  to  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  softens  the 
absurdity  of  a  Gothic  legend,  by  throwing  it  to  a  greatei  dis- 
tance from  the  relation  and  auditor,  by  reiu-esenting  i;,  not  ai 
a  train  of  facts  which  actually  took  place,  but  as  a  mere  fable, 
either  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  former  times,  jr  invented 
for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  and  tne  uxercise.of  the  iif 
agination." — Critiml  Meview,  1813 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant,  and  kind,      , 

And  hearken,  my  merry-men  1  Wliat  time  or 

Holy  and  pm-e,  and  humble  of  mind, 

where                                                  [brow- 

Blithe  of  cheer,  ;md  gentle  of  mood, 

Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  her  heavenlj 

Courteous,  and  geneious,  and  noble  of  blood — 

With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes  so  fair. 

Lovel}'  as  the  sun's  first  ray. 

And  her  graceful  step  and  her  angel  air. 

V.'hen  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  April  day ; 

AjhI  the  eagle  plume  in  her  dark-brown  hair. 

Constant  and  true  as  the  widow'd  dove, 

That  pass'd  from  mv  bower  e'en  now  V 

Xiiid  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love  ; 

IVie  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave. 

Y. 

W  here  never  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  wave  , 

Answer'd  him  Richard  de  Eretville;  he 

Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain. 

Was  cliief  of  the  Baron's  minstrelsy, — 

Holy  as  liermit's  vesper  strain  ; 

"  Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and  dies, 

Have  sat  since  midnight  close. 

Yet  bhthe  as  tlie  Ught  leaves  that  dance  in  its 

Wlien  such  lulling  sounds  as  the  brooklet  singi^ 

sighs  ; 

ilurnuir'tl  from  our  melting  strings, 

Courteous  as  monarch  the  mom  he  is  crown' d, 

And  hush'd  you  to  repose. 

Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the  glad 

Had  a  harp-note  sounded  here. 

ground  ; 

It  had  caught  my  watchful  ear. 

i^Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met- 

Although  it  fell  as  f;xint  and  shy 

111  ;he  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet — 

As  bashfid  maiden's  half-form'd  sigh, 

Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood,  and   her 

When  she  thinks  her  lover  near." — 

strain. 

Answer'd  Philip  of  Fasthwaite  tall, 

That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of  Triermain. 

He  kept  guard  in  the  outer  hall, — 

"Since  at  eve  our  watch  took  post 

IL 

Not  a  foot  has  thy  portal  cross'd 

•IT  Roland  de  Vaux  he  hath  lain  him  to  sleep. 

Else  had  1  heard  the  steps,  though  low 

His  blood  it  was  fever'd,  his  breatliing  was  deep, 

And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  receives, 

He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 

In  morn  of  frost,  the  wither'd  leaves. 

The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot : 

That  drop  when  no  winds  blow  " 

His  dinted  helm  and  his  buckler's  plight 

Bore  token  of  a  stubborn  fight. 

VI. 

All  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  still, 

"  Then  come  thou  hither,  Henr}-,  my  page. 

Harpers  must  lull  liim  to  his  rest, 

Whom  I  saved  from  the  sack  of  Hermitage, 

With  the  slow  soft  tunes  he  loves  the  best. 

When  that  dark  castle,  to-wpir.  and  soire. 

Till  sleep  sink  down  i»pon  liis  breast, 

Rose  to  the  skies  a  pile  of  fire, 

Like  the  dew  on  a  summer  hill. 

And  redden'd  all  the  Nine-stane  Hiu. 

And  the  shrieks  of  death,  that  wildly  broke 

III. 

Through  devouring  flame  and  smothering  smokt 

It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day ; 

Made  the  warrior's  heart-blood  chill. 

The  sun  was  struggling  with  frost-fog  gray, 

The  trustiest  thou  of  all  my  train. 

lliat  like  a  silvery  crape  was  sr>-oi;a 

My  tleetest  courser  thou  must  reiiv 

Round  Skiddaw's  dim  and  distant  head, 

And  ride  to  Lyulph's  tower. 

And  faintly  gleam'd  each  painted  pane 

And  fmm  the  Baron  of  Triermain 

Of  tlie  lordly  halls  of  Triermain, 

Greet  well  that  sage  of  power. 

When  that  Baron  bold  awoke. 

He  is  sprung  fi-om  Druid  shes. 

Starting  he  woke,  and  loudly  did  call, 

And  British  l):irds  tliat  tuned  their  ]_\re5 

Rou^-ing  Ilia  menials  in  bower  anil  hall. 

To  Artliur's  and  Pendragon's  praise. 

Wliile  hastily  he  spoke. 

And  his  who  sleeps  at  Dnnmailraise.' 

Gifted  like  his  gifted  race. 

IV. 

He  the  characters  can  "l-ace. 

"  Hearken,  my  minstrels  !  Which  of  ye  all 

Graven  deep  in  elder  t  me 

Touch'd  his  harp  with  that  dying  fall. 

Upon  Helivellyn's  cliti's  sublime 

So  sweet,  so  soft,  sfo  faint. 

Sign  and  sigil  well  doth  lie  know. 

It  seem'd  an  angel's  whisper'd  call 

And  can  bode  of  weal  and  woe. 

To  an  expiring  saint  ? 

Of  kingdoms'  fidl,  and  fate  of  wars 

1  Dnnmailraise  is  one  of  tlie  grand  pa-sses  from  Cnmberland 

of  stones,  erected,  it  is  said,  to  the  memory  of  Danmail   tiM 

1U>  Westmutrland.     It  takes  its  name  from  a  cairn,  or  pile 

last  King  of  Cumberland 

SIR  ROLAND   OF   TRIERMAIN.  —  Page  384. 
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From  mystic  dreams  aud  course  of  stars. 

He  shall  tell  if  middle  earth 

To  that  enchanting  shape  gave  birth, 

Or  if  'twas  but  an  airy  tiling, 

Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  bring. 

Framed  h'oni  the  rainbow's  varying  dyes, 

Or  fading  tints  of  western  skies.' 

For,  by  the  Blessed  Rood  I  swear. 

If  that  fair  form  breathe  vital  air. 

No  other  maiden  by  my  side 

Shall  ever  rest  De  Vaux's  bride  !"* 

VIL 

The  faithful  Page  he  mounts  his  steed. 

And  soon  he  cross'd  green  Irthing's  mead, 

Dash'd  o'er  Kirkoswald's  verdant  plain, 

And  Eden  barr'd  his  course  in  vain. 

He  pass'd  red  Penrith's  Table  Round,* 

For  feats  of  chivalry  renown'd. 

Left  Mayburgh's  movmd*  and  stones  of  power. 

By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour, 

And  traced  the  Eamont's  winding  way. 

Till  Ulfo's  lake'  beneath  him  lay. 

VIII. 
Onward  he  rode,  the  pathway  still 
Winding  bet-^nxt  the  lake  and  hill ; 
Till,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Struck  from  its  base  by  Hghtning  shock. 

He  saw  the  hoary  Sage : 
The  silver  moss  and  hchen  twined. 
With  fern  and  deer-hair,  check'd  and  lined, 

A  cushion  tit  for  age ; 
And  o'er  him  shook  the  aspen-tree, 
A  restless,  rustluig  canopy. 
Tlien  sprung  young  Henry  from  his  selle. 

And  greeted  Lyulpli  grave, 
And  then  liis  master's  tale  did  tell, 

And  then  for  counsel  crave. 
Tlie  Man  of  Years  mused  long  and  deep, 
Of  time's  lost  treasures  taking  keep, 
And  then,  as  rousing  from  a  sleep, 

His  solemn  answer  gave, 

IX. 

•That  maid  is  born  of  middle  earth, 

Anfl  may  of  man  be  won, 
Biough  there  have  gUded  since  her  birth 

Five  hmidred  yeai'S  and  one. 
But  Where's  the  Knight  in  all  the  north. 
That  dare  the  adventure  follow  forth, 

'  "  J^st  like  Aurora,  when  she  ties 

A  rainbow  round  the  morning  skies  ' — Moore. 
*  "  This  powerful  Baron  required  in  the  fair  one  whom  he 
ihoi  M  hoTior  with  his  hand  an  assemblage  of  qualities,  that 
appears  to  ns  rather  unreasonable  even  in  those  high  days, 
wofnse  as  ihey  are  known  to  have  been  of  perfections  now 
•naliainable.  His  resolntion,  however,  was  not  more  inflexi- 
ble than  that  of  any  men  modem  yoath  ;  for  he  decrees  that 
49 


So  peril  lus  to  knightly  worth. 
In  .he  vaUey  of  St.  John  1 
Listen,  /outh,  to  what  I  tell, 
And  bii  d  it  on  thy  memory  well : 
Nor  m.kje  that  I  commence  the  rhyme 
Far  dia  .ant,  'mid  the  wrecks  of  time 
The  mj  ^tic  tale,  by  bard  and  sage, 
Is  handoi  down  from  Merlin's  age 

X. 

3LBUlpt)'s  2EaU. 
"  KiN'G  Art  h  ur  has  ridden  from  merry  Carlisle, 

When  1-  entecost  was  o'er : 
He  journey  a  Uke  errant-knight  the  while, 
And  sweetly  the  summer  sun  did  smile 

On  moimtain,  moss,  and  moor. 
Above  his  solitary  track 
Rose  Glaramara's  ridgy  back. 
Amid  whose  yawmng  gulfs  the  sun 
Cast  umber'd  radiance  red  and  duiv 
ITiough  never  sunbeam  could  discern 
The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn," 
In  whose  black  mirror  you  may  spy 
The  stars,  wliile  noontide  lights  the  sky. 
The  gallant  Kmg  he  skirted  still 
The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 
Rock  upon  rocks  incumbent  hung. 
And  torrents,  down  the  gullies  flung, 
Join'd  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on, 
Recoiling  now  from  crag  and  stone, 
Now  diving  deep  from  human  ken. 
And  raving  down  its  darksome  glen. 
The  Monarch  judged  this  desert  wdd. 
With  such  romantic  ruin  piled, 
Was  theatre  by  Nature's  hand 
For  feat  of  high  achievement  plann'd. 

XL 

"  0  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bold. 

On  vent'rous  quest  to  ride, 
In  plate  and  mail,  by  wood  and  wold. 
Than,  with  ermine  trapp'd  and  cloth  of  gold. 

In  princely  bower  to  bide  ; 
The  bursting  crash  of  a  foe  man's  spear, 

As  it  sliiver'd  against  his  mad. 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier's  wliisper'd  tale  : 
And  the  clash  of  Cahburn  more  dear. 

When  on  the  hostile  casque  it  l  ung. 
Than  all  the  lays 
To  their  monarch's  praise 

his  nightly  visitant,  of  whom  at  this  time  he  could  know  mMO' 
ing,  but  that  she  looked  and  sung  like  an  angel,  if  of  mortml 
monld,  shall  be  his  bride." — Quarterly  Review. 

3  See  Appendix,  Note  C.  *  Ibid.  Note  D. 

6  Ulswater. 

"  The  small  lake  called  Scales-tarn  lies  so  deeply  embosomew 
in  the  recesses  of  the  huge  mountain  called  Saddleback,  mora 
poetically  Glaramara,  is  of  soch  great  depth,  and  so  coni'U«t» 
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That  the.harpers  of  Reged  sung. 

And,  where  the  Gothic  gateway  frown'd, 

He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or  river, 

Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 

Than  in  bower  of  his  bride,  Dame  Guenever, 

For  he  left  that  lady,  so  lovely  of  cheer. 

XIV. 

Tj  follow  adventures  of  danger  and  fear ; 

"  Beneath  the  castle's  gloomy  pride, 

And  the  frank-hearted  Monarch  full  Uttle  did 

In  ample  round  did  Arthur  ride 

wot,                                           [Launcelot 

Three  times  ;  nor  hving  thing  he  spied. 

That    she   smiled    in  his  absence,  on  brave 

Nor  heard  a  living  sound. 

Save  that,  awakening  frona  her  dream, 

XII. 

The  owlet  now  began  to  scream. 

"  He  rode,  till  over  down  and  dell 

In  concert  with  the  rusliing  stream, 

Tlie  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fell ; 

That  wash'd  the  battled  moimd. 

^nd  though  around  the  mountain's  head 

He  lighted  from  liis  goodly  steed. 

Flow'd  streams  of  purple  and  gold,  and  red, 

And  he  left  him  to  graze  on  bank  and  mead , 

Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam. 

And  slowly  he  climb'd  the  narrow  way, 

Frown'd  the  black  rocks,  and  roar'd  the  stream. 

Tliat  reach'd  the  entrance  grim  and  gray, 

With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 

And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below, 

By  lonely  Threlkeld's  waste  and  wood, 

And  his  bugle-horn  prepared  to  blow. 

TiU  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 

In  summons  bhthe  and  bold 

The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  John, 

Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  sloop 

Down  slophig  to  the  western  sky, 

The  guardian  of  this  dismal  Keep, 

Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 

Which  well  he  guess'd  the  hold 

Right  glad  to  feel  tliose  beams  again. 

Of  wizard  stem,  or  goblin  grim, 

The  King  drew  up  his  charger's  rein  ; 

Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb, 

With  gauntlet  raised  he  screen'd  his  sight, 

The  tyrant  of  the  wold. 

As  dazzled  with  the  level  hght. 

And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail. 

XV. 

Scann'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale, 

"  Tlie  ivory  bugle's  golden  tip 

While  'gainst  the  sun  his  armor  bright 

Twice  touch'd  the  Monarch's  manly  lip. 

Gleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  hght. 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 

— Tlunk  not  but  Arthur's  heart  was  good  i 

XIII. 

His  shield  was  cross'd  by  the  blessed  rood. 

•'  Paled  in  by  many  a  lofty  liiU, 

Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood, 

The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still, 

He  had  charged  them  through  and  througl 

And,  down  its  verdant  bosom  led. 

Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 

A  whiding  brooklet  found  its  bed. 

Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  space 

But,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound 

Ere  yet  his  horn  he  blew. 

Arose  with  airy  turrets  crown'd. 

But,  instant  as  its  'larum  rung. 

Buttress,  and  rampire's  circling  bound. 

The  castle  gate  was  open  flung. 

And  miglity  keep  and  tower  ; 

PortcuUis  rose  with  crashing  groan 

Seom'd  some  primeval  giant's  hand 

FuU  liarshly  up  its  groove  of  stone : 

The  castle's  massive  walls  liad  plami'd, 

Tlie  balance-beams  obey'd  the  blast. 

A  ponderous  bulwark  to  withstand 

And  down  the  trembling  drawbridge  oust ; 

Ambitious  Nimrod's  power. 

Tlie  vaulted  arch  before  him  lay, 

Above  the  moated  entrance  slung. 

With  naught  to  bar  the  gloomy  way. 

The  balanced  drawbridge  trembluig  hung, 

And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hand 

As  jealous  of  a  foe  ; 

On  Caliburn's'  resistless  brand. 

Wicket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard. 

With  iron  studded,  clench'd,  and  barr'd, 

XVL 

And  prong'd  portcullis,  join'd  to  guard 

"  A  himdred  torches,  flasliing  bright. 

The  gloomy  pass  below. 

Dispell'd  at  once  the  gloomy  night 

But  the  gray  walls  no  banners  crown'd. 

That  lour'd  tjong  the  walls, 

Upon  the  watch-tower's  airy  round 

And  show'd  the  King's  astonish'd  sight 

No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound. 

Tlie  inmates  of  the  halls. 

No  guard  beside  the  bridge  was  found 

Nor  wizard  stern,  nor  goblin  grim, 

f  hidden  from  the  son,  that  't  is  Bftid  its  beams  never  reach  it. 

1  This  was  the  name  of  King  Arthur's  well-known  fv>ifa 

«D<I  that  til*  reflection  of  tli»  stare  may  be  Been  at  mid-day. 

sometimes  also  called  Bicaribar. 

• 
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Vor  giant  huge  of  form  and  limb, 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  there  ; 
But  the  cressets,  which  odors  flung  aloft, 
Show'd  by  their  yellow  hght  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fai;'. 
Dnward  they  came,  Uke  summer  wave 

That  dances  to  the  shore  ; 
At)  hundred  voices  welcome  gave, 

An  1  welcome  o'er  and  o'er  I 
An  nmidred  lovely  hands  assail 
The  bucklers  of  the  monarch's  mail. 
And  busy  labor'd  to  unhasp 
Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp. 
One  wrapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fair, 
And  one  flung  odors  on  liis  hair ; 
His  short  curl'd  ringlets  one  smooth'd  down, 
One  wreathed  them  with  a  myrtle  crowa 
A  bride  upon  her  wedding-day. 
Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay. 

XVII. 
"  Loud  laugh'd  thoy  aU, — the  King,  in  vain, 
With  questions  task'd  the  giddy  train ; 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 
'Twas  one  reply, — loud  laugh'd  they  alL 
Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  they  fling. 
Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
While  some  their  gentle  force  unite. 
Onward  to  drag  the  wondering  kiught, 
Some,  bolder,  urge  liis  pjce  with  blows, 
Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Behmd  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
Tlie  warlike  arms  he  late  had  worn. 
Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
Tlie  terrors  of  Tmtadgel's  spear  ;' 
Two,  lauglung  at  their  lack  of  strength, 
Oragg'd  Caliburn  in  cumbrous  length, 
One,  while  she  aped  a  martial  stride. 
Placed  on  her  brows  the  helmet's  pride ; 
Then  scream'd,  'twLxt  laughter  and  surprise. 
To  feel  its  depth  o'erwhelm  her  eyes. 
With  revel-shout  and  triiunph-song, 
Thus  gayly  march'd  the  giddy  throng. 

XVIIL 

*  Tiirnugh  many  a  gallery  and  hall 
They  kd,  I  ween,  their  royal  thrall; 
At  lengtli,  beneath  a  fair  arcade 
Tl;eir  march  and  song  at  once  they  staid 
The  eldest  maiden  of  the  band 

(The  lovely  maid  was  scarce  eighteen), 

'  Tmtadgel  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
lirth-place  of  King  Arthur. 
ff 
2  "  In  the  description  of  the  daeen  s  entrance,  as  well  as  in 
lie  contrastefffnumeration  of  the  levities  of  her  attendants,  the 
anther,  we  think,  has  had  in  his  recollection  Gray's  celebrated 
description  of  the  power  of  harmony  to  produce  all  the  graces 
f  mot'-9i  in  the  body." — Quarterly  Review 


Raised,  with  imposing  air,  her  hand, 
And  reverent  silence  did  command. 

On  entrance  of  their  Queen, 
And  they  were  mute. — But  as  a  glance 
They  steal  on  Arthur's  countenance 

Bewilder'd  with  surprise. 
Their  smother'd  mirth  again  'gan  speak, 
In  archly  dimpled  chin  and  cheek. 

And  laughter-lighted  eyes. 

XIX. 

"  The  attributes  of  those  high  days 
Now  only  Uve  in  minstrel  lays ; 
For  Nature,  now  exhausted,  still 
Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 
Strength  was  gigantic,  valor  high. 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky. 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Yet  e'en  in  that  romantic  age, 

Ne'er  were  such  charms  by  mortal  seen. 
As  Arthur's  dazzled  eyes  engage, 
When  forth,  on  that  enchanted  stage. 
With  gUttering  train  of  maid  and  page. 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen 
While  up  the  haU  she  slowly  pass'd, 
Her  dark  eye  on  the  King  she  cast. 

That  flash'd  expression  strong  ' 
The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look. 
Her  cheek  the  livelier  color  took. 
And  scarce  the  .shame-faced  King  could  brook 

The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 
A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied, 
Where  kindlmg  passion  strove  with  pride, 

Had  wliisper'd,  '  Prince,  beware  1 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey. 
Rush  on  the  hon  when  at  bay, 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way. 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare  !' — * 

XX. 

"  At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppress'd. 
The  dame  approach'd  her  warhke  guest, 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree. 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  bended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart.* 
A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave, 
Then  of  his  goodness  'gan  to  crave 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  Ught  maidens'  idle  mirth, 

3  "  Arouse  the  tiger  of  Hyreanian  deserts. 

Strive  with  the  half-starved  lion  for  his  prey  ; 
Lesser  the  risk,  than  rouse  the  slumbering  fire 

Of  wild  Fanaticism." 

Waver/ey  M'avels,  vol.  xvii.  p.  90? 

4  "  Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 

Tha'.  dazzles,  ),»ids,  yet  chills  the  vulg.ir  heart." 
Byron's  Coimir.  1814 
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Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birth, 

The  Saxon  stem,  the  pagan  Dane, 

Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

Maraud  on  Britain's  shores  again. 

And  dignity  their  due  ; 

Arthur,  of  Christendom  the  flower. 

And  then  she  pray'd  that  he  would  rest 

Lies  loitering  in  a  lady's  bower ; 

That  night  her  castle's  honor'd  guest. 

The  horn,  that  foemen  wont  to  fear. 

Tlie  ilonarcl  meetly  thanks  express'd 

Sounds  but  to  wake  the  Cumbrian  deer, 

The  banque    rose  at  her  behest, 

And  Caliburn,  the  British  pride, 

With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest, 

Hangs  useless  by  a  lover's  side. 

Apace  the  evening  flew.' 

IL 

XXI. 

"  Another  day,  another  day, 

"  The  Lady  sate  the  Monarch  by. 

And  yet  another,  gUdes  away  ! 

Now  in  her  turn  abash'd  and  shy, 

Heroic  plans  in  pleasure  drown'd. 

And  with  indifference  seem'd  to  hear 

He  tliiiiks  not  of  the  Table  Round  ; 

The  toys  he  whisper'd  in  her  ear. 

In  lawless  love  dissolved  his  Ufe, 

Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair, 

He  thinks  not  of  his  beauteous'  wife : 

Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there. 

Better  he  loves  to  snatch  a  flower 

That  show'd  an  over-cautious  care 

From  bosom  of  his  paramour. 

Some  inward  thought  to  hide ; 

Than  from  a  Saxon  knight*  to  wrest 

Oft  did  she  pause  in  full  reply, 

The  honors  of  his  heathen  crest  1 

And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  eye. 

Better  to  wreathe,  'mid  tresses  brown, 

Oft  check'd  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh, 

The  heron's  plume  her  hawk  struck  down, 

That  heaved  her  bosom's  pride. 

Than  o'er  the  altar  give  to  flow 

Slight  symptoms  tliese,  but  shepherds  know 

The  banners  of  a  Paynim  foe.* 

How  hot  the  mid-day  sun  shall  glow, 

Thus,  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky ; 

His  life  inglorious  glides  away  ; 

And  so  the  wily  monarch  guess'd, 

But  she,  tliat  soothes  his  dream,  with  fear 

Tliat  this  assumed  restraint  express'd 

Beholds  his  hour  of  waking  near  !' 

More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast, 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 

in. 

Oloser  he  press' d,  while  beakers  rang, 

"  Much  force  have  mortal  charms  to  stay 

While  maidens  laugh'd  and  minstrels  sang, 

Our  peace  in  Virtue's  toilsome  way ; 

Still  closer  to  her  ear — 

But  Guendolen's  might  for  outshine 

Sut  why  pursue  the  common  tale  ? 

Each  maid  of  merely  mortal  line. 

Or  wherefore  show  how  knights  prevail 

Her  mother  was  of  human  birth. 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear  ? 

Her  sire  a  Genie  of  the  earth. 

Or  wherefore  trace,  from  what  slight  cause 

In  days  of  old  deem'd  to  preside 

Its  source  one  tyranl  passion  draws. 

O'er  lovers'  wiles  and  beauty's  pride. 

Till,  mastering  all  within," 

By  youths  and  virgins  worship'd  long, 

W  here  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried, 

With  festive  dance  and  choral  song. 

How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide. 

Till,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  came, 

And  folly  mto  sin?" 

On  lieathen  altars  died  the  flame. 

Now,  deep  m  Wastdale  solitude. 
The  downfall  of  his  rights  he  rued. 

€l)e  Bridal  of  (ITricrmam. 

And,  born  of  his  resentment  heir, 
He  tram'd  to  guile  that  lady  fair. 

To  smk  m  slothful  sin  and  shame 

CANTO    SECOND. 

The  champions  of  the  Christian  name 
Well  skill'd  to  keep  vain  thoughts  alive 

I. 

And  all  to  promise,  naught  to  give, — 

lli}ulp!)'s  Eult,  tontfnueTi. 

Tlie  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store. 

"  Another  oay,  another  day. 

The  bold  and  pressing  gain'd  no  more. 

And  yet  another  glides  away  ! 

As  wilder'd  children  leave  th'eir  home, 

"  Or,  the  opinion  that  may  be  formed  even  of  these  two 

Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  np  the  re»t." — PoPl 

Itanzas  (lix.  and  xt.)  we  are  willin<r  to  hazard  the  justness  of 

s  MS.— "  Lovely."                    *  M.S.— "  Paynim  knigbt. 

tne  enloRium  we  have  bestowed  on  the  general  poetical  merit 

6  MS.—"  VanquishM  foe." 

»f  this  httle  work." — Qunrtrr/y  Rrview. 

«  The  MS.  has  this  and  the  sixth  couplet  of  stanza  iii   W 

' '   One  Ma3TKR  P*98i0N  m  the  breast,    >' 

terpolateu. 
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After  the  rainbow's  arch  to  roam, 
Her  lovers  barter'd  fair  esteem, 
faith,  fame,  and  honor,  for  a  dream." 

IV. 
"  Her  sire's  soft  arts  the  soul  to  tame' 
She  practised  thus — till  Arthur  came ; 
Then,  frail  humanity  had  part, 
And  all  the  mother  claim'd  her  heart. 
Forgot  each  rule  her  father  gave, 
Sunk  from  a  princess  to  a  slave, 
Too  late  must  Guendolen  deplore. 
He,  that  has  all,'  can  hope  no  more  1 
STow  must  she  see*  her  lover  strain. 
At  every  turn,  her  feeble  chain ;' 
Watch,  to  new-bind  each  knot,  and  shrink 
To  view  each  fast-decaying  link. 
Art  she  invokes  to  Nature's  aid, 
Her  vest  to  zone,  her  locks  to  braid ; 
Each  varied  pleasure  heard  her  call. 
The  feast,  the  tourney,  and  the  ball: 
Her  storied  lore  she  next  appUes, 
Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyes ; 
Now  more  than  mortal  wise,  and  then 
In  female  softness  sunk  again ; 
Now,  raptured,  with  each  wish  complying, 
With  feign'd  reluctance  now  denying ; 
Each  charm  she  varied,  to  retain 
A  varying  heart' — and  all  in  vain  1 

V. 

"  Thus  in  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
Flank'd  by  some  castle's  Gothic  round, 
Fain  would  the  artist's  skill  provide, 
The  limits  of  his  realms  to  hide. 
The  walks  in  labyrinths  he  twines. 
Shade  after  shade  with  skiU  combines, 
With  many  a  varied  flowery  knot, 
And  copse,  and  arbor,  decks  the  spot, 
Tempting  the  hasty  foot  to  stay, 

•And  linger  on  the  lovely  way 

Vain  art!  vain  hope  !  'tis  fruitless  all  I 
At  length  we  reach  the  bounding  wall, 
Aj>d,   sick    of   flower    and    trim-dress'd 

tree. 
Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  free. 

I  MS. — "  Po  the  poor  darws  exchanged  esteem, 
Fame,  faith,  and  honor,  for  a  dream." 

•  MS. — "  Such  arM  as  best  her  sire  became." 
»  MS.—"  That  who  gives  all,"  &e. 

•  MS. — *'  Now  mnst  she  watch,"  &c. 
MS. "  her  wasting  chain." 

"  As  somB  lair  female,  nnadorn'd  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slight.s  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes  ; 
Bnt  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  »:«  fral 
When  tirie  alvancea,  and  ivhen  lovers  fail. 


VI. 

"  Three  summer  months  had  scantly  flot?n 

"When  Arthur,  in  embarrass'd  tone, 

Spoke  of  his  hegemen  and  his  throne ; 

Said,  all  too  long  had  been  his  stay. 

And  duties,  wliich  a  monarch  sway, 

Duties,  imknown  to  humbler  men. 

Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen. — 

She  listen'd  silently  the  while, 

Her  mood  express'd  in  bitter  smUe  •,' 

Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quaU, 

And  oft  resume  the  unfinish'd  tale,* 

Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye, 

The  wron'g  he  sought  to  justify. 

He  ceased.     A  momeiit  mute  she  gazed. 

And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised  , 

One  pahn  her  temples  veil'd,  to  hide' 

The  tear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride  • 

The  other  for  an  instant  press'd 

The  foldings  c(  her  silken  rest  1 

VII. 

"  At  her  reproachful  sign  and  look. 

The  hint  the  Monarch's  ccnscience  took." 

Eager  he  spoke — '  No,  lady,  ro  1 

Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so,    • 

Nor  thuik  he  can  deserter  prove 

To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 

I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword. 

As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord, 

That  if  a  boy  shall  claim  my  care, 

That  boy  is  born  a  kingdom's  heir : 

But,  if  a  maiden  Fate  allows. 

To  choose  that  maid  a  fitting  spouse, 

A  summer- day  in  lists  shall  strive 

My  knights, — the  bravest  knights  alive, — 

And  he,  the  best  and  bravest  tried. 

Shall  Arthur's  daughter  claim  for  bride.' — 

He  spoke,  with  voice  resolved  and  high — 

The  lady  deign'd  liira  not  reply. 

VIII. 
"  At  dawn  of  morn,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make," 
Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A  single  dew-drop  from  the  spray. 

She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress," 

Goldsmith. 
'  MS,^"  Wreathed  were  her  lips  in  bitter  smil« 

i  MS. — "  his  broken  tale, 

With  downcast  eye  and  flushing  cheeks. 
As  »m  who  'gainst  his  conscience  speaks." 
»  MS. — "  One  hand  her  temples  press'd  to  hide." 
10  "The  scene  in  which  Arthur,  sated  with  his  lawless  .ove 
and  awake  at  last  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  announces  his  imme 
diate  departure,  is  managed,  we  think,  with  nntommon  skil 
and  delicaty." — (Quarterly  Review. 

"  MS. — "  A  single  warbler  was  awake." 
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Eie  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist, 
The  castle-battlements  had  kiss'd, 
The  gates  revolve,  the  dra'wbridge  falls, 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 
Doff'd  his  soft  garb  of  Persia's  loom, 
\ud  steel  from  spur  to  hehnet-plume, 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode, 
ind  joyful  neigh'd  bei.eath  his  load. 
The  Monarch  gave  a  passing  sigh 
To  penitence'  and  pleasures  by, 
When,  lo!  to  his  astonish'd  ken 
.^pj.'ear'd  tl''>  form  of  Guendolen. 

IX. 

'•  R^yond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood, 
/.  ttirod  like  huntress  of  the  wood : 
SandaU'd  her  feet,  her  ankles  bare,' 
And  eagle-plupiage  deck'd  her  hair ;    " 
Firm  waa  her  look,  her  bearuig  bold, 
And  in  her  hand  a  ^up  of  gold. 

*  Thou  goest !'  she  said, '  and  ne'er  again 
Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 

Full  fain  would  I  this  hour  delay. 

Though  weak  the  wish — yet,  wilt  thou  stay  ? 

— No !  thou  look'st  forward.     Still  attend, — 

Fart  we  hke  lover  and  hke  friend.' 

She  raised  fhe  cup — 'Not  this  tlie  juice 

Tlie  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce  ; 

Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  «ii'aught 

Which  Genii  love  !' — she  said,  and  quaff'd-; 

And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 

From  her  flush'd  cheek  and  sparkhng  eye. 

X. 

"  The  courteous  Monarch  bent  him  low, 
And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow. 
Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink. 
A  drop  escaped  the  goblet's  brink — 
Intense  as  hquid  fire  from  hell, 
ITpon  the  charger's  neck  it  fell. 
g-<",reaming  with  agony  and  fright, 
He  bolted  twenty  feet  upright — 
— Tlie  peasiint  still  can  show  the  dint, 
Wliere  liia  hoofs  hghted  on  the  flint. — 
From  Arthur's  hand  the  goblet  flew. 
Scattering  p.  shower  of  fiery  dew,' 

MS  — '  To  deep  remcse." 

•  MS  —  '  Her  arms  and  buskin'd  feet  were  bare." 


.MS.- 


'of 


<  burning 


ling  ) 
int   1 


dew.' 


^  blazing 

•  The  aolhor  lias  an  indistiret  re-'ollection  of  an  adventure, 
lomewhat  sin.ilar  to  that  which  is  liere  ascribed  to  King  Ai^ 
(liur,  having  befallen  one  of  the  ancieni  Kings  of  Denmark, 
riie  horn  n  which  the  burning  liquor  was  p-f^sent,'l  to  tb** 
Monarcli,  is  said  still  to  be  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
•Copenhagen. 

M  ■)       '  Curb,  bit,  and  bridle  he  diadain'd. 
Until  a  mountain  crest  he  gaiu'd. 


That  bm-n'd  and  blighted  where  it  fell  !* 
The  frantic  steed  rush'd  up  the  dell,* 
As  whistles  from  the  bow  the  reed ; 
Nor  bit  nor  rein  could  check  his  speed, 

Until  be  gaiu'd  the  hUl ; 
Then  breath  and  sinew  fail'd  apace. 
And,  reeling  from  the  desperate  race, 

He  stood,  exhausted,  still. 
The  Monarch,  breathless  and  amazed, 

Back  on  the  fatal  castle  gazed 

Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  he  spy, 
Darkening  against  the  morning  sky  ;* 
But,  on  the  spot  where  once  they  frown'd. 
The  lonely  streamlet  brawl'd  aroimd 
A  tufted  knoll,  where  dimly  shone 
Fragments  of  rock  and  rifted  stone.'' 
Musing  on  this  strange  hap  the  while, 
The  King  wends  back  to  fair  Carlisle ; 
And  cares,  that  cumber  royal  sway, 
"Wore  memory  of  the  past  away. 

XI. 

"  Full  fifteen  years,  and  more,  were  sped, 

Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur's  head 

Twelve  bloody  fields,  with  glory  fought, 

The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought  :* 

Rython,  the  mighty  giant,  slain 

By  liis  good  brand,  relieved  Bretague: 

The  Pictish  Gillamore  in  fight 

And  Roman  Lucius,  own'd  his  might ; 

And  wide  were  through  the  world  renown' d* 

The  glories  of  his  Table  Round. 

Each  kniglit,  who  sought  adventurous  fame, 

To  the  bold  court  of  Britain  came. 

And  all  who  suffer'd  causeless  wrong. 

From  tyrant  proud,  or  faitour  strong. 

Sought  Arthur's  presence  to  complain. 

Nor  there  for  aid  implored  in  vain." 

XII 

"  For  this  the  King,  with  pomp  ar.'l  pridcj 
Held  solemn  court  at  "Wliitsuntlde, 

And  summon'd  Prince  and  Peer, 
All  who  owed  homage  for  their  laad. 
Or  who  craved  knighthood  from  his  hand. 
Or  who  had  succor  to  demand, 


Then  stopp'd  exhausted  ; — all  amai-ed, 
The  rider  down  the  valley  gazed, 
But  tower  nor  donjon,"  &c. 
0  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

'  MS. — "  But,  on  ths  s|)ot  where  once  they  frowii'4, 
Tiie  stream  begirt  a  siivan  mound. 
With  rocks  in  shatter'd  fragments  crown'£. 
»  Arthur  is   said   to   havo   defeated   the   Saxons    in     weir 
pitched  battles,  and  to  ha       achieved  the  other  feats  ailadef 
to  in  the  text. 

MS. —  ■  And  wide  was  blazed  the  world  around." 
'<*  MS    -"  Popi?ht  bef'>re  Anb'ir  to  complain. 
Nor  there  for  scscor  sued  iu  vain." 
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To  come  from  far  and  near. 

A  maiden,  on  a  palfrey  white. 

At  such  high  tide,  were  glee  and  game 

Heading  a  band  of  damsels  bright. 

Mingled  with  feats  of  martial  fame, 

Paced  through  the  circle,  to  aUght 

Vor  many  a  stranger  champion  came, 

And  kneel  before  the  King. 

In  lists  to  break  a  spear ; 

Arthu^  with  strong  emotion,  saw 

And  nt  t  a  kiught  of  Arthm''s  host, 

Her  graceful  boldness  check'd  by  awe, 

Save  that  he  trode  some  foreign  coast, 

Her  dress,  like  hmitress  of  the  wold. 

But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 

Her  bow  and  baldric  trapp'd  with  gold, 

Before  him  must  appear. 

Her  sandall'd  feet,  her  ankles  bare," 

Al ,  Jyiinstrels !  when  the  Table  Round 

And  the  eagle-plume  that  deck'd  her  hair. 

Ai-ose,  with  all  its  warriors  crovvn'd. 

Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung — 

There  was  a  tlieme  for  bards  to  sound 

The  King,  as  from  his  seat  he  sprimg. 

lu  triumph  to  their  string ! 

Almost  cried  '  Guendolen !' 

Five  hmidred  years  are  past  and  gone, 

But  'twas  a  face  more  frank  and  wUd, 

But  Time  shall  draw  his  dying  groan, 

Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child. 

Ere  he  behold  the  British  throne 

Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 

Begirt  with  such  a  ring  1 

Than  of  the  race  of  men ; 

And  in  the  forehead's  haughty  grace, 

XIIL 

Tlie  lines  oi  Britain's  royal  race,* 

"  Tlie  heralds  named  the  appointed  spot,  , 

Peudragon's,  you  might  ken 

As  Caerleon  or  Oamelot, 

Or  Carhsle  fair  and  free. 

XV. 

At  Penrith,  now,  the  feast  was  set, 

"  Faltermg,  yet  gracefully,  she  said — 

And  in  fair  Eamont's  vale  were  met 

'  Great  Prince  !  behold  an  orphan  maid 

The  flower  of  Chivalry.' 

In  her  departed  motlier's  name. 

There  Galaad  sate  with  manly  grace, 

A  father's  vow'd  protection  claim ! 

Yet  maiden  meekness  in  his  face ; 

The  vow  was  sworn  m  desert  lone. 

There  Morolt  of  the  ii'ou  mace," 

In  the  deep  valley  of  St.  John.' 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there : 

At  once  the  King  the  suppliant  rai.sed, 

And  Diuadam  with  lively  glance. 

And  kiss'd  her  brow,  her  beauty  praL^ed  • 

And  Lanval  with  the  fairy  lance. 

His  vow,  he  said,  should  well  be  kept. 

And  Mordred  with  his  look  askance. 

Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd, — '' 

Brunor  and  Bovidere. 

Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his  queen: 

Why  should  I  tell  of  numbers  more  i 

But  she,  unruflied  at  the  scene 

Sir  Cay,  Sir  Banier,  and  Sii-  Bore, 

Of  human  frailty,  construed  mild. 

Sir  Carodac  the  keen, 

Look'd  upon  Lancelot  and  smiled. 

The  gentle  Gawain's  courteous  lore, 

Hector  de  Mares  and  Pellinore, 

XVL 

And  Lancelot,'  that  ever  more 

" '  Up  1  up  !  each  Iniight  of  gallant  crest 

Look'd  stoln-wise  on  the  Queen.* 

Take  buckler,  spear,  and  brand  1 

He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best, 

XIV. 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hand. 

"  WTi-^n  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound. 

And  Arthur's  daughter,  when  a  bride. 

And  h>-.rpers  play'd  their  blithest  round. 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower  ; 

A  shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground, 

Both  fail-  Strath-Clyde  and  Reged  wide, 

And  marshals  cleai''d  the  ring ; 

And  Carhsle  town  and  tower.' 

'  "  llie  whole  description  of  Arthur's  Court  is  picturesqae 

And  eagle-plumes  that  deck'd  her  hair." 

MW  iy(iropriate." — Quarterly  Review. 

^  MS. — "  The  lineaments  of  royal  race.'" 

'  -"rE  A.-jpemlix,  Note  F. 

'  Mr.   Adolphus,  in  commenting  on  tne  simi  arity  of  ir.j 

"  MS  —  •  And  Lancelot  for  evermore 

ners  in  the  ladies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetry,  aiul  those  of  iig 

That  seowl'd  upon  the  scene." 

then  anonymous  Novels,  says,  "  In  Rokeby,  the  filia.  attach 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  G. 

ment  and  duteous  anxieties  of  Matilda  form  the  leading  t'e» 

*  MS  — "  The  King  with  strong  emotion  saw, 

ttflre  of  her  character,  and  the  chief  source  of  her  distresses. 

„     I  dignity  and  mingled 
Her?    .               .        °               J  5  awe 
(  strange  attire,  her  reverend 

The  intercourse  between  King  Arthur  and  his  daiignter  Gyneth, 
in  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  is  neither  long  nor  altogether  ami- 

Attired     ; ,  ,     , 

Het  dress  \  ''^®  huntress  of  the  wold, 

cable  ;  but  the  monarch's  feelings  on  first  beholding  that  beau- 
tiful 'slip  of  wilderness.'  and    his   manner   of  receiving   hei 

Her  silken  buskins  braced  with  gold, 

before  the  Gueen  and  Court,  are   too  forcibly  and   naturalij 

sandall'd  feet,  her      > 
"«  ]  arms  and  buskin'd  J  '"'^^^  •»"«< 

described  to  be  omitted  in  mis  enumeration.  ' — J.eUers  oh  tt. 

Author  of  Waverley,  1823,  p.  212. 
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Then  miglit  you  hear  each  valiant  knight, 

The  second  Tristrem  bold. 

To  page  and  squu-e  that  cried, 

The  third  was  valiant  Carodac, 

Bring  my  armor  bright,  and  my  courser  wight ! 

Who  won  the  cup  of  gold." 

Tis  not  each  day  that  i  wai-rior's  might 

Wliat  time,  of  aU  King  Arthur's  crew 

May  win  a  royal  bride.'                    * 

(Thereof  came  jeer  and  laugh), 

Then  cloaks  and  caps  of  maintenance 

He,  as  the  mate  of  lady  true. 

In  haste  aside  they  flhig ; 

Alone  the  cup  could  quaff. 

The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lance, 

Though  envy's  tongue  would  fain  sunniM; 

And  the  steel-weaved  liauberks  ring. 

That,  but  for  very  shanie. 

Small  care  had  they  of  their  peaceful  array, 

Sir  Carodac,  to  fight  that  prize. 

The}-  might  gather  it  that  wolde ; 

Had  given  both  cup  and  dame  ; 

For  brake  and  bramble  gUtter'd  gay, 

Yet,  since  but  one  of  that  fair  court 

With  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 

Was  true  to  wedlock's  shrine, 

4 

Brand  him  who  wiU  with  base  report,— 

XVII. 

He  shall  be  fi-ee  from  mine. 

"  Within  trumpet  sound  of  the  Table  Round 

Were  fifty  champions  free. 

XIX 

And  they  all  arise  to  fight  that  prize, — 

"Now  caracoled  the  steeds  in  air. 

They  all  arise  but  three. 

Now  plimies  and  pennons  wanton'd  fails 

Nor  love's  fond  troth,  nor  wedlock's  oath, 

As  all  around  the  hsts  so  wide 

Une  gallant  could  witlJiold, 

In  panoply  the  champions  ride. 

For  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  vow, 

King  Arthur  saw,  with  startled  eye, 

For  penance  or  for  gold. 

The  flower  of  chivalry  march  by. 

But  sigh  and  glance  from  ladies  bright 

The  bulwark  of  the  Christian  creed, 

Among  the  troop  were  thrown, 

The  kingdom's  shield  in  hour  of  need. 

To  plead  their  right,  and  true-love  phght. 

Too  late  he  thought  him  of  the  woe 

And  'plain  of  honor  flown. 

Might  from  their  civil  conflict  flow ;' 

Tlie  kniglits  they  busied  them  so  fast, 

For  well  he  knew  they  would  not  part 

With  buckhng  spur  and  belt. 

Till  cold  was  many  a  gallant  heart. 

That  sigh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast. 

His  hasty  vow  he  'gan  to  rue. 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt. 

And  Gyneth  then  apart  he  drew ; 

From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance. 

To  her  his  leading-staff  resign'd, 

Ea«h  gallant  turns  aside. 

But  added  caution  grave  and  kind. 

And  only  thought,  '  If  speeds  my  lance. 

A  queen  becomes  my  bride  ! 

XX. 

She  has  fair  Strath-Clyde,  and  Reged  wide. 

"  '  Tliou  see'st,  my  child,  as  promise -bound, 

And  Carhsle  tower  and  town ; 

I  bid  the  trump  for  tom-ney  sound. 

She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside. 

Take  thou  my  warder,  as  the  queen 

That  ever  heir'd  a  crown.' 

And  umpire  of  tlie  martial  scene  ; 

So  m  haste  their  coursers  they  bestride. 

But  mark  thou  this : — as  Beauty  bright 

And  strike  their  visors  down. 

Is  polar  star  to  vaUant  knight. 

As  at  her  word  liis  sword  he  draws. 

XVIII. 

His  fairest  guerdon  her  applause. 

"  ITie  champions,  arra'd  in  martial  sort. 

So  gentle  maid  should  never  ask 

Have  throng'd  hito  the  Ust, 

Of  knighthood  vain  and  dangerous  tasK  , 

And  but  three  knights  of  Arthm-'s  court 

And  Beauty's  eyes  should  ever  be 

Are  from  tiie  tourney  missed. 

Like  the  twin  stars  that  soothe  the  sea, 

And  still  these  lovers'  fame  survives 

And  Beauty's  breath  shall  whisper  peace, 

For  faith  so  constant  shf)wn, — 

And  bid  the  storm  of  battle  cease 

There  were  two  who  loved  tlieir  neighbor's  wives. 

I  tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  far, 

And  one  who  loved  his  own.' 

These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war. 

Tlie  first  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

BUthe  at  the  trumpet  let  them  go, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

its  pomp  and  circumstance,  are  conceived  in  the  best  mnnnei 

»  See  the  comic  tale  of  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  in  the  third 

of  the  author's  original,   seizing  tlie  prominent  parts  of  thi 

"olume  of  Percy's  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  from  the  Breton 

picture,  and   detailing  them  with  the  united  beauty  of  Mi 

Ji  Norman  original  of  which  Ariosto  is  supposed  to  have  taken 

Scott's  vigor  of  langnage,  and   the  march  and  richness  of  'h* 

•ia  Tale  of  the  Enchanted  Cup. 

late  Thomas  Warton's   versification" — Quarterly   Rerteie 

•  "  The  pre|iarations  for  the  combat,  and  the  descriptions  of 

1813. 
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Aiid  fairly  counter  blow  for  blow  ;— 
No  ftripliags  these,  who  succor  need 
For  a  razed  helm  or  fallmg  steed. 
But,  (j  yneth,  when  the  strife  grows  warm, 
And  tl'reatens  death  or  deadly  harm, 
Tliy  si^e  entreats,  thy  king  commands, 
Thou  drop  the  warder  from  thy  hands. 
Tvu"-*  thou  thy  father  with  thy  f:ite, 
Uonbt  not  he  choose  thee  fitting  mate  ; 
Nor  be  it  said,  through  Gyneth's  pride 
&  vosF  of  Ai'thur's  chaplet  'died.' 

XXI. 
"  A  prxiid  and  discontented  glow 
O't  rshadow'd  Gyneth's  brow  of  snow ; 

She  put  the  warder  by  : — 
'  Rffserve  thy  boon,  my  liege,'  she  said, 
'Thus  chaffer  d  down  and  hmited. 
Debased  and  nari'ow'd,  for  a  maid 

Of  less  degree  than  I. 
No  petty  chief,  but  holds  his  heir 
A.t  a  more  honor'd  price  and  rare 

Than  Britain's  King  holds  me  ! 
Although  the  sun-burn'd  maid,  for  dower. 
Has  but  her  father's  rugged  tower, 

His  barren  hUl  and  lee. — 
King  Arthm-  swore,  "  By  crown  and  sword. 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord. 
That  a  whole  summer's  day  should  strive 
His  knights,  the  bravest  knights  alive  1" 
Recall  thine  oath  !  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Gyneth  can  return  agen  ; 
Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  stain 
That  soils  thy  sword  and  crown,  remain. 
But  think  not  she  will  e'er  be  bride 
Save  to  the  bravest,  proved  and  tried ; 
Pendragon's  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  clashing  sword  or  splinter'd  spear. 

Nor  shrink  though  blood  should  flow ; 
And  all  too  well  sad  Guendolen 
Hath  taught  the  faithlessness  of  men, 
That  cliild  of  her"  should  pity,  when 

Their  meed  they  undergo.' — 

XXII. 
'  He  trown'd  and  sigh'd,  the  Monarch  bold  :- 
'  give — what  I  may  not  witlihold  ; 
For,  not  for  danger,  dread,  or  death, 
Muft  British  Arthur  break  Ids  faith. 
Too  late  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 
Hath  taught  thee  this  relentless  part. 
I  blame  her  not,  for  she  had  wrong, 
B'i    not  to  these  my  faults  belong. 
[Jse,tben,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt ; 
But  trust  me,  that  if  life  be  spilt,* 
In  Arthur's  love,  in  Arthur's  grace, 
Gynttth  shall  lose  a  daughter's  place.' 


•MS.— 
50 


-"if  bloodbeepflt." 


With  that  he  turn'd  his  head  ^^side. 

Nor  brook'd  to  gaze  upon  her  pride, 

As,  with  the  truncheon  raised,  she  sate 

The  arbitress  of  mortal  fate ; 

Nor  brook'd  to  mark,  iu  ranks  disposed. 

How  the  bold  champions  stood  opposed. 

For  sliiill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 

Upon  his  ear  like  passing  bell !' 

Then  first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 

Did  Britain's  hero  turn  away.  i 

XXIII. 

"  But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangor  high, 
As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 
Oh,  blame  her  not !  the  blood  was  hers, 
That  at  the  trimipet's  simimons  stirs  ! — 
And  e'en  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  brave  strife  of  chivalry 

A  while  untroubled  view  ; 
So  well  accomphsh'd  was  each  knight. 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight. 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodl}'  sight, 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 
The  lists  with  planted  plumes  were  strewn. 
Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown, 
But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone, 
It  seem'd  their  feather'd  crests  alone 

Should  this  encounter  rue. 
And  ever,  as  the  combat  grows, 
The  trumpet's  cheery  voice  arose, 
Like  lark's  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows, 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 

The  merry  greeuwood  through. 

XXIV. 
"  But  soon  too  earnest  grew  their  game, 
The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck  fbucat 
And,  horse  and  man,  to  ground  there  came 

Knights,  who  shall  rise  no  more  I 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced. 
Gay  sliields  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced. 
And  steel  coats  riven,  and  helms  unbrace  1, 

And  pennons  stream'd  with  gore. 
Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array, 
And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray, 
And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong  sw«y, 

Unheedmg  where  they  fell ; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  clamors  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's  •«  ailing  scream, 
Heard  o'er  the  whirlpool's  gulfii  g  stream. 

The  sinking  seaman's  knell  I 

XXV. 
"  Seem'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate. 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime ; 
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Alrea  ly  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  t^fenty  of  tlie  Table  Round, 

Of  cliivalry  the  prime.' 
Artliur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  liis  tresses  gray, 
And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay, 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear  • 
Br    still  she  deem'd  her  motlier's  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid, 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Bruuor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Helias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more  ; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down, 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  press'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list, 
Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face 
(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin's  race), 
O'erpower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  bled. 
His  heart's  blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast, 
Then  howl'd  at  once  a  whirlwind's  blast, 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'd  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth. 
And  from  the  gulf, — tremendous  bnth ! — 
The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 

XXVL 
"  Sternly  the  Wizard  Prophet  eyed 
The  dreary  lists  with  slaughter  dyed, 

And  sternly  raised  his  hand  : — 
'  Madmen,'  he  said,  '  your  strife  forbear ! 
And  thou,  fair  cause  of  mischief,  hoar 
The  doom  thy  fates  demand  1 
Long  shall  close  in  stony  sleep 
Eyes  for  ruth  that  would  not  weep ; 
Iron  lethargy  shall  seal 
Heart  that  pity  scorn'd  to  feel. 
Yet,  because  thy  mother's  art 
Warp'd  thine  unsuspicious  heart, 
And  for  love  of  Arthur's  race, 
Punishment  is  blent  with  grace, 
Thou  shalt  bear  thy  penance  lone 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John, 
A.,     this  weird'  shall  overtake  thee  ; 
Sleep,  until  a  knight  shall  wake  thee, 

1  ■  The  difficult  subject  of  a  tournament,  in  which  several 
mights  enframe  at  once,  i«  admiralily  treated  l>y  the  novelist  in 
Ivanhoe,  and  hy  his  rival  in  The  Bridal  ol'Triermain,  and  the 
eading  thon^'ht  in  both  descriptions  is  the  sudden  and  tragic 
ihange  from  a  scene  of  pomp,  fxayety,  and  youthful  pride,  to 
one  of  misery,  confusion,  and  deatn." — Jldolphus,  p.  24.^. 

"Tlie  tide  of  battle  seemed  to  flow  now  toward  the  sonth- 
era,  now  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  as  the  one 
orthe  other  parly  prevailed.  Meantime,  the  clang  of  the  blows, 
uid  the  shoutii  of  the  combatants,  mixed  fearfully  with  the 


For  feats  of  arms  as  far  renown'd 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round. 
Long  endurance  of  thy  slumber 
Well  may  teach  the  world  to  number 
All  their  woes  from  Gyneth's  pride. 
When  the  Red  Cross  champions  died.' 

XXVII 

"  As  Merlin  speaks,  on  Gyneth  b  eye 
Slumber's  load  begins  to  lie ; 
Fear  and  anger  vaiuly  strive 
Still  to  keep  its  light  alive. 
Twice,  with  effort  and  with  pause, " 
O'er  her  brow  her  hand  she  draws ; 
Twice  her  strengtli  in  vain  she  tries 
From  the  fatal  chair  to  rise ; 
Merlin's  magic  doom  is  spoken, 
Vanoc's  death  must  now  be  wrokea 
Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  faU, 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball. 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves. 
The  weighty  baton  of  command 
Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand, 
On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head  ; 
Net  of  pearl  and  golden  tlu-ead, 
Burstuig,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
O'er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 
And  so  lovely  seem'd  she  there. 
Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair, 
That  her  angry  sire,  repenting, 
Craved  stern  Merhn  for  relenti^tj^. 
And  the  champions,  for  her  saLi , 
Would  again  the  contest  w  ake  ; 
Till,  in  necromantic  night,  ■ 
Gyneth  vanish'd  from  their  sight. 

XXVIIL 

"  Still  she  bears  her  weird  alone, 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John ; 
And  her  semblance  oft  will  seem, 
Muigling  in  a  champion's  dream, 
Of  her  weary  lot  to  'plaiij, 
And  crave  his  aid  to  burst  her  C-^aia 
While  her  wondrous  tale  was  new. 
Warriors  to  her  rescue  drew, 
East  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 
From  the  Liffy,  Thames,  and  Forth. 
Most  have   lought  in  vain  the  glf'n. 

Bound  of  the  trumpets,  and  drowned  t'le  •  oai*-  or  those  wJii 
fell,  and  lay  rollini;  defenceless  \)enoat''  th'  <eet  '~f  the  horses. 
The  splendid  armor  of  the  coni'-at-.ntr  ya.«  ..ow  dofr.ced  with 
dust  and  blood,  and  gave  wiy  it  '.ve^^  str'-ke  of  the  sword 
and  battle-a.\e.  The  gay  r'afage,  shorn  from  the  crests, 
drifted  upon  the  l)repze  like  st  ,w  dakds.  All  that  was  beaB> 
tiful  and  graceful  in  the  r  a^ia'  array  bad  disajipeared,  and 
what  was  now  visible  was  'nlj  c!.lculated  to  awake  terror  01 
compassion." — Ivanhoe — faverUy  JVoitcls,  vol.  xvi.  p.  iSf 
'i  Doom. 
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Tower  nor  castle  could  they  ken 
Not  at  every  time  or  tide, 
Nor  by  every  eye.  descriec' 
Fast  aud  vigil  must  be  borue, 
Many  a  iiight  in  watchiug  worn, 
Ere  an  eye  of  mortal  powers 
Cai.  discern  those  magic  towers. 
Of  the  persevering  few, 
Some  from  hopeless  task  withdi'ew, 
When  they  read  the  tUsnial  threat 
Graved  upon  the  gloomy  gate. 
Few  have  braved  the  yawning  door, 
And  those  few  return'd  no  more. 
In  the  lapse  of  tune  forgot, 
"Welluigh  lost  is  Gynetli's  lot ; 
Sound  her  sleep  as  in  the  tomb, 
Till  waken'd  by  the  trump  of  doom." 

END  OK  LYULPH's  TALE. 


Here  pause,  my  tale  ;  for  all  too  soon. 

My  Lucy,  comes  the  hour  of  noon. 

Already  from  thy  lofty  dome 

Its  coui'tly  uunates  'gin  to  roam, 

And  each,  to  kill  the  goodly  day 

That  God  has  granted  tliem,  liis  way 
Of  lazy  sauntering  has  sought : 

Lordlings  and  witlings  not  a  few. 
Incapable  of  doing  aught. 

Yet  ill  at  ease  witli  naught  to  do. 

Here  is  no  longer  place  for  me : 

For,  Lucy,  thou  wouldst  blush  to  see 
Some  phantom,  fashionably  tliin, 
With  limb  of  lath  and  kercliief 'd  cliia 
And  loungmg  gape,  or  sneering  grin. 

Steal  sudden  on  our  privacy. 

And  how  should  I,  so  humbly  born. 

Endure  the  graceful  specti-e's  scorn  ? 

Faith !  iU,  I  fear,  wliilc  conjurmg  wand 

Of  English  oak  is  hard  at  hand. 

II 

Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
For  Hessian  boot  and  pantaloon. 
And  grant  the  lounger  seldom  strays 
Beyond  the  smooth  and  gravell'd  maze, 
Laud  we  the  gods,  that  Fashion's  train 
Holds  hearts  of  more  adventurous  strain 
Artists  ai'e  hers,  wlio  scorn  to  trace 
Their  rules  from  Nature's  boundless  grace. 
But  their  right  paramount  assert 
To  limit  her  by  pedant  ai't, 

•  "  The  ^»ammels  of  the  palfraye  pleased  his  sight, 

And  the  horse-mUlanm:  his  liead  with  roses  dight." 
Rowley's  Ballads  of  Charitie. 


Damning  whate'er  of  vast  and  fair 
Exceeds  a  canvas  three  feet  squaie. 
This  thicket,  for  their  gumption  fit. 
May  fimiish  such  a  happy  bit. 
Bards,  too,  are  hers,  wont  to  ncite 
Then-  own  sweet  lays  by  waxi-n  Hght, 
Half  in  the  salver's  tingle  irown'd, 
Wliile  the  chasse-cafe  glides  around ; 
And  such  may  hither  secret  stray. 
To  labor  an  extempore : 
Or  sportsman,  with  his  boisterous  hollo^ 
May  here  his  wiser  spaniel  fjUow, 
Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  tliis  bower  for  tiring-room ; 
And  we  alike  must  shun  regard. 
From  painter,  player,  sportsman  bard- 
Insects  that  skim  in  Faslnon's  sky, 
Wasp,  blue-bottle,  or  butterfly, 
Lucy,  have  all  alarms  for  us. 
For  all  can  hum  and  all  can  buzz. 

in. 

But  oh,  my  Lucy,  say  how  long 
We  still  must  dread  this  trifling  throng, 
And  stoop  to  hide,  with  coward  ai't. 
The  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart ! 
No  parents  thine,  whose  just  command 
Should  rule  their  child's  obedient  liand  , 
Thy  guardians,  with  contending  voice. 
Press  each  his  individual  choice, 
And  which  is  Lucy's? — Can  it  b? 
That  puny  fop,  triimn'd  cap-a-p«  e. 
Who  loves  in  the  saloon  to  show 
Tlie  arms  that  never  knew  a  foe ; 
Whose  sabre  traHj"  along  tlie  ground, 
Wliose  legs  in  shapeless  boots  are  drown''' 
A  new  AchUles,  sure, — the  steel 
Fled  from  his  breast  to  fence  his  heel, 
One,  for  the  simple  manly  grace 
That  wont  to  deck  our  martial  race, 

Who  comes  in  foreign  trashery 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur, 

A  walking  haberdashery,    • 
Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fiu- : 
In  Rowley's  antiquated  phrase. 
Horse-milliner'  of  modern  days  ! 

ir 

■  Or  is  it  he,  the  wordy  youth. 

So  early  tram'd  for  statesman's  part, 
Who  talks  of  honor,  faith,  and  truth, 
As  themes  that  he  has  got  by  heart ; 
Wliose  ethics  Chesterfield  can  teach. 
Whose  logic  is  from  Single-speech;' 

i' See  "  Parliamentary  Logic,  &c.,  by  the  RigOi  Hoiocabi 
William  Gerard  Haiijilton"  (1808),  oommouly  called  "  8Ui 
gle-Speech  Hamilton." 
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WTio  scorns  the  meanest  thought  to  Tent, 
Save  in  the  phrase  of  Parliament ; 
Who,  in  a  tale  ol  cat  and  mouse, 
Calls  "  order,"  and  "  divides  the  house," 
Who  "  craves  permission  to  reply," 
Wliose  "  noble  friend  is  in  liis  eye  ;" 
Wl  ise  loving  tender  some  have  reckon'd 
A  motion  you  should  gladly  second? 


Whiit.  neither  ?    Can  there  be  a  third. 
To  such  resistless  swirins  preferr'd  ? — 
0  why,  my  Lucy,  turn  aside, 
With  that  quick  glance  of  injured  pride  I 
Forgive  me,  love,  I  cannot  bear 
That  alter'd  and  resentful  air. 
Were  all  the  wealth  of  Russel  mme. 
And  all  the  rank  of  Howard's  line. 
All  would  I  give  for  leave  to  dry 
That  dew-drop  trembling  m  thine  eye. 
Think  not  I  fear  such  fops  can  wile 
From  Lucy  more  than  careless  smile ; 
But  yet  if  wealth  and  high  degree 
Give  gilded  counters  currency. 
Must  I  not  fear,  when  rank  and  birth 
Stamp  the  pure  ore  of  genuine  worth  ? 
Nobles  there  are,  whose  martial  fires 
Rival  the  fame  that  raised  their  sires, 
And  patriots,  skill'd  tlu-ough  storms  of  fate 
To  guide  and  guard  the  reeling  state. 
Such,  such  there  are — If  such  should  come, 
Arthur  must  tremble  and  be  dumb, 
Self-exiled  seek  some  distant  shore. 
And  mourn  till  life  and  grief  are  o'er. 

VL 
What  sight,  what  signal  of  alarm, 
That  Lucy  clings  to  Arthur's  arm  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  the  rugged  way 
Makop  Beauty  lean  on  lover's  stay  ? 
Oh,  no  !  for  on  the  vale  and  brake. 
Nor  sight  nor  sounds  of  danger  wake, 
And  tills  trim  sward  of  velvet  green, 
Were  carpet  for  the  Fairy  Queen. 
That  pressure  slight  was  but  to  teU, 
That  Lucy  loves  her  Arthur  well, 
And  fain  would  banish  from  his  mind 
Suspicious  fear  and  doubt  unkind. 

VIL 
But  wouldst  thou  bid  the  demons  fly 
Like  mist  before  the  dawning  eky 
There  is  but  one  resistless  spell — 
Say,  wilt  thou  guess,  or  must  I  tell  f 
Twere  hard  to  name,  in  minstrel  phrase, 
A  landaulet  and  four  blood-bays, 
But  bards  agree  this  wizard  band 
Can  but  be  bound  in  Northern  land. 


'Tis  there — nay,  draw  not  back  thy  hand  l- 

'Tis  there  this  slender  finger  round 

Must  golden  amulet  be  bound, 

Which,  bless'd  with  many  a  holy  prayer, 

Can  change  to  rapture  lovers'  care. 

And  doubt  and  jealousy  shall  die, 

And  fears  give  place  to  ecstasy. 

VIIL 
Now,  trust  me,  Lucy,  all  too  long 
Has  been  thy  lover's  tale  and  song. 
O,  why  so  silent,  love,  I  pray  ? 
Have  I  not  spoke  the  livelong  day? 
And  will  not  Lucy  deign  to  say 

One  word  her  friend  to  bless  ? 
I  ask  but  one — a  simple  sound. 
Within  thi'ee  little  letters  bound, 

0,  let  the  word  be  YES  1 


^\)t  33ni)al  of  ^ricrmatit 
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INTRODUCTION. 

L 

Long  loved,  long  woo'd,  and  lately  won, 

My  life's  best  hope,  and  now  mine  own  1 

Doth  not  tills  rude  and  Alpine  glen 

Recall  our  favorite  haunts  agen  ? 

A  wild  resemblance  we  can  trace, 

Though  reft  of  every  softer  grace. 

As  the  rough  warrior's  brow  may  bear 

A  likeness  to  a  sister  fair. 

FuU  well  advised  our  Higliland  host, 

That  this  wild  pass  on  bot  be  cross'd. 

While  round  Ben-Cr       I's  mighty  basf> 

Wheel  the  slow  steeds  and  lingering  cbaiae 

The  keen  old  carl,  with  Scottish  pride, 

He  praised  his  glen  and  mountains  wide : 

An  eye  he  bears  for  nature's  face. 

Ay,  and  for  woman's  lovely  grace. 

Even  in  such  mean  degree  we  find 

Tlie  subtle  Scot's  observing  mind  ; 

For,  nor  the  chariot  nor  the  train 

Could  gape  of  vulgar  wonder  gain. 

But  when  old  Allan  would  expoimd 

Of  Beal-na-paish'  the  Celtic  sound. 

His  bonnet  doff'd,  and  bow,  appUed 

His  legend  to  my  bonny  bride ; 

While  Lucy  blush'd  ben^th  his  eye. 

Courteous  and  cautious,  shrewd  and  sly. 

>  Beal-na-paish.  the  Vale  of  th>  BridaL 
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IL 

When  twice  you  pray'd  I  woiild  again 

H^iough  of  him. — Now,  ere  wp  loae, 

Eesiime  the  legendary  strain 

Plunged  iu  the  vale,  the  <iistant  views, 

Of  the  bold  Knight  of  Triermain  ? 

Turn  thee,  my  love  '  look  back  once  more 

At   length   yon   peevish   vow  you 

To  the  blue  lake's  retu-ing  shore. 

swore. 

On  its  smooth  breast  the  shadows  seem 

That  you  would  sue  to  me  no  more,' 

Like  objects  in  a  morning  dream, 

Until  the  minstrel  fit  drew  near. 

What  time  the  slumberer  is  aware 

And  made  me  prize  a  Hstening  ear. 

He  sleeps,  and  all  the  vision's  air : 

But,   loveliest,   when  thou   first    didft 

Even  so,  on  yonder  liquid  lawn, 

pray 

In  hues  of  briglit  reflection  drawn, 

Continuance  of  the  knightly  lay, 

Distinct  the  shaggy  mouutauis  he, 

Was  it  not  on  the  happy  day 

L  istinct  the  rocks,  distinct  the  sky ; 

Tliat  made  thy  hand  mine  o\^d  ? 

Thp  summer-clouds  so  plain  we  note, 

When,  dizzied  with  mine  ecstasy 

Ths    we  might  count  each  dappled  spot : 

Naught  past,  or  present,  or  to  be, 

"**     rfaze  and  we  admire,  yet  know 

Could  I  or  tliink  on,  hear,  or  see, 

Tu«  scene  is  all  delusive  show. 

Save,  Lucy,  thee  alone  1 

Such  dreams  of  bhss'  would  Arthur  draw, 

A  giddy  draught  my  rapture  was. 

When  first  his  Lucy's  form  he  saw ; 

As  ever  chemist's  magic  gas. 

Yet  sigh'd  and  sickeu'd  as  he  drew, 

Despairing  they  could  e'er  prove  true  1 

V. 

Again  the  summons  I  denied 

HL 

In  yon  fair  capital  of  Clyde : 

But,  Lucy,  turn  thee  now,  to  view 

My  Harp — or  let  me  rather  choose 

Up  the  fair  glen,  our  destined  way : 

The  good  old  classic  form — my  Musei, 

Tlie  fairy  path  that  we  pursue. 

(For  Harp's  an  over-scutched  phrase 

Distinguish'd  but  by  greener  hue, 

Worn  out  by  bards  of  modern  days), 

Winds  round  the  purple  brae. 

My  Muse,  then — seldom  will  she  waks. 

While  Alpine  flowers  of  varied  dye 

Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake  • 

For  carpets  serve,  or  tapestry. 

She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 

See  how  the  little  runnels  leap. 

W  hose  foot  unsandall'd  loves  to  tread 

In  threads  of  silver,  down  the  steep. 

Where  the  soft  greensward  is  inlaid 

To  swell  the  brooklet's  moan ! 

With  varied  moss  and  thyme  ■ 

Seems  that  the  HigMand  Naiad  grieves, 

And,  lest  the  smiple  lily-braid, 

Fantastic  while  her  crown  she  weaves, 

Tliat  coronets  her  temples,  fade, 

Of  rowan,  birch,  and  alder  leaves. 

She  liides  her  still  in  greenwood  shade. 

So  lovely,  and  so  lone. 

To  meditate  her  rhyme. 

There's  no  illusion  there  ;  these  flowers. 

That  wailing  brook,  these  lovely  bowers. 

VL 

Are,  Lucy,  all  our  own  ; 

And    now   she   comes!   The   murmur 

And,  since  thine  Arthur  call'd  thee  wife, 

dear 

Such  seems  the  prospect  of  his  hfe. 

Of  the  wild  brook  hath  caught  her  ear, 

A  lovely  p.ith,  on-wincUng  still, 

The  glade  hath  won  her  eye ; 

By  gurglmg  brook  and  sloping  hill. 

She  longs  to  join  with  each  bhthe  rill 

'Tis  true,  that  mortals  cannot  teU 

That  dances  down  the  Highland  hiL, 

What  waits  them  in  the  distant  dell ; 

Her  blither  melody.' 

But  be  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm, 

And  now  my  Lucy's  way  to  cheei 

We  tread  the  pathway  arm  in  arm. 

She  bids  Ben-Cruach's  echoes  hear 

How  closed  the  tale,  my  love  wliilere 

IV. 

Loved  for  its  chivalry 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  wot'st  thou  why 

List  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  fiame. 

[  could  thy  bidding  twice  deny, 

"  Child  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came  P* 

»  MS.—"  Scenes  of  bliss." 

«  MS.—"  Her  wild-wood  melody." 

•  MS. — "  Until  yon  peevish  oath  you  awore. 

That  you  would  sue  for  it  no  more." 

*  The  MS.  hw  not  this  co3  iet. 
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Such  as,  in  solitary  haU, 

Beguiles  the  musing  eye, 

When,  gazing  on  tlie  sinking  fire. 
Bulwark,  and  battlement,  and  spire, 

CANTO    THIED. 

In  the  red  gulf  we  spy. 
For,  seen  by  moon  of  middle  night, 

L 

Or  by  the  blaze  of  noontide  blight, 

Bk'.vcastle  no-w  must  keep  the  Hold, 

Or  by  the  dawn  of  morning  Ught, 

Spcir-Adam's  steeds  must  bide  in  stall, 

Or  evening's  western  flame, 

Of  Hartley-burn  the  bowmen  bold 

In  every  tide,  at  every  houi. 

Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall; 

In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  showei, 

And  Luidesdale  may  buckle  spur. 

The  rocks  remain'd  the  same. 

And  Teviot  now  may  belt  the  br:uid, 

Taras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir, 

IV. 

And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland. 

Oft  has  he  traced  the  charmed  mound. 

Of  wasted  fields  and  plunder'd  flocks 

Oft  climb'd  its  crest,  or  paced  it  round. 

.    Tlie  Borderers  bootless  may  complain ; 

Yet  nothing  might  explore. 

Tlioy  lack  the  sword  of  brave  de  Vaux, 

Save  that  the  crags  so  rudely  piled. 

There  comes  no  aid  from  Trierraain. 

At  distance  seen,  resemblance  wild 

That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound, 

To  a  rough  fortress  bore. 

Hath  wander'd  forth  alone, 

Yet  still  his  watch  the  Warrior  keeps. 

And  day  and  night  keeps  watchful  round 

Feeds  hard  and  spare,  and  seldom  sleeps 

In  the  valley  of  Saint  Jolm. 

And  drinks  but  of  the  well ; 

Ever  by  day  he  walks  the  hill, 

II. 

And  when  the  evening  gale  is  chill, 

WTien  first  began  his  vigQ  bold, 

He  seeks  a  rocky  cell. 

rhe  moon  twelve  svmamer  nights  was  old, 

Like  hermit  poor  to  bid  his  bead, 

And  shone  both  fair  and  full; 

And  tell  his  Ave  and  his  Creed, 

High  m  the  vault  of  cloudless  blue. 

Invoking  every  saint  at  need. 

O'er  streamlet,  dale,  and  rock,  she  threw 

For  aid  to  burst  his  speU- 

Her  light  composed  and  cool. 

Stretch'd  on  the  brown  hill's  heathy  breast, 

V. 

Sir  Roland  eyed  the  vale  ; 

And  now  the  moon  her  orb  has  hid, 

Chief  where,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest. 

And  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread. 

Those  clustering  rocks  uprear'd  their  crest. 

Dim  seen  in  middle  heaven. 

The  dwelling  of  the  fair  distress'd. 

While  o'er  its  curve  cai'eering  fast, 

As  told  gi'ay  Lyulph's  tale. 

Before  the  fury  of  the  blast 

Tlius  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  night 

Tlie  midnight  clouds  are  driven. 

Was  quivering  on  liis  armor  bright, 

Tlie  brooklet  raved,  for  on  the  hills 

In  beams  that  rose  and  fell. 

The  upland  showers  had  swoln  the  rills, 

And  danced  upon  his  buckler's  boss. 

And  down  the  torrents  came  ; 

lliat  lay  beside  lum  on  the  moss, 

Mutter'd  the  distant  thunder  dread. 

As  on  a  crystal  welL 

And  frequent  o'er  the  vale  was  spread 

A  sheet  of  lightning  flame. 

III. 

De  Vaux,  within  his  mountain  cave 

Ever  he  watch'd,  and  oft  he  deem'd. 

(No  human  step  the  storm  durst  brave), 

While  on  the  mound  the  moonlight  stream'd, 

To  moody  meditation  gave 

It  alter'd  to  his  eyes ; 

Each  faculty  of  soul,' 

faai  would  he  hope  the  rocks  'gan  change 

Till,  lull'd  by  distant  torrent  sound, 

To  buttreas'd  walls  their  shapeless  range, 

And  the  sad  winds  that  whistled  round. 

Fain  think,  by  transmutation  strange, 

Upon  his  thoughts,  in  musing  drown'd. 

He  saw  gray  tmrets  rise. 

A  broken  slumber  stole. 

But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throb'd  high. 

Before  the  wild  illusions  fly. 

VL 

Which  fancy  had  concrived, 

'Twas  then  was  heard  a  heavy  sound 

Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 

(Sound,  strange  and  fearful  there  to  hear 

That  long'd  to  be  deceived. 

It  was  a  fend  deception  all, 

I  MS  — "  His  faculties  of  sonl." 
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'Mongst  desert  liills,  -where,  leagues  around, 

Came  mounted  on  that  car  of  fire. 

Dwelt  but  the  ^orcock  and  the  deer): 

To  do  liis  errand  dread. 

Am  starting  from  his  ctyich  of  fern,* 

Far  on  the  sloping  valley's  course. 

Again  he  heard,  in  clangor  stern, 

On  tliicket,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse, 

Tliat  deep  and  solemn  swell, — 

Shingle  and  Scrae,*  and  Fell  and  Force, 

Twelve  times,  in  measured  tone,  it  spoke, 

A  dusky  light  arose  : 

D'ke  ^ome  proud  minster's  pealing  clock, 

Display'd,  yet  alter'd  was  the  scene 

Of  city's  larum-bell. 

Dark  rock,  and  brook  of  silver  sheen. 

WT'.ut  thought  was  Roland's  first  when  fell, 

Even  the  gay  thicket's  simimer  green. 

fn  that  deep  wilderness,  the  knell 

In  bloody  tincture  glows. 

Upon  his  startled  ear  ? 

To  slander  warrior  were  I  loth, 

IX. 

Yet  must  I  hold  my  minstrel  troth, — 

De  Vaux  had  inarFd  the  sunbeams  set, 

It  was  a  thought  of  fear. 

At  eve,  upon-tlie  coronet 

Of  that  enchanted  mound, 

VII. 

And  seen-but  crags  at  random  flung. 

But  lively  was  the  nn'ngled  thrill 

That,  o'er  the  brawling  torrent  hung,* 

That  chased  that  momentary  cliill. 

In  desolation  frown'd. 

For  Love's  keen  wish  was  there. 

VV  hat  sees  he  by  that  meteor's  lour  ? — 

And  eager  Hope,  and  Valor  high, 

A  banner'il  Castle,  keep,  and  tower, 

And  the  proud  glow  of  Chivalry, 

Return  the  lurid  gleam, 

Tliat  burn'd  to  do  and  dare. 

With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fast. 

Forth  from  the  cave  the  Warrior  rush'd, 

And  barbican'  and  ballium*  vast. 

Long  ei-e  the  mountain-voice'  was  hush'd. 

And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

That  answer'd  to  the  kneU ; 

Their  shadows  on  the  stream. 

For  long  and  far  the  unwonted  sound, 

'Tis  no  deceit ! — distinctly  clear 

Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round. 

CrenelP  and  parapet  appear. 

Was  toss'd  from  fell  to  fell ; 

While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 

And  Glaramara  answer  flung. 

Makes  momentary  pause ; 

And  Grisdale-pike  responsive  rung. 

Then  forth  its  solemn  path  it  drew. 

And  Legbert  heights  their  echoes  swung. 

And  fainter  yet  and  fainter  grew 

As  far  as  Derwent's  dell.' 

Tliose  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view, 

As  its  wild  light  witlKlraws. 

VIIL 

Forth  upon  trackless  darlmess  gazed 

X. 

The  Knight,  bedeafen'd  and  amazed. 

Forth  from  the  cave  did  Roland  rush. 

Till  all  w.ns  husli'd  and  still. 

O'er  crag  and  stream,  through  brier  and  bnsh 

Save  the  swoln  torrent's  sullen  roar, 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped,'" 

And  tlic  night-blast  that  wQdly  bore 

Ere  sunk  was  that  portentous  light 

Its  course  along  the  hill. 

Behind  the  hills,  and  utter  night 

Tlien  on  the  northern  sky  there  came 

Was  on  the  valley  spread." 

A  light  as  of  reflected  flame, 

He  paused  perforce,  and  blew  his  horn, 

And  over  Legbert-head, 

And,  on  the  mountain  echoes  borne." 

As  if  by  magic  art  controll'd, 

Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 

A  mighty  meteor  slowly  roU'd 

A  wild  and  lonely  trumpet-note, — 

Its  orb  of  fiery  red  ; 

In  midille  air  it  seem'd  to  float 

Thou  woul  lit  have  thought  some  demon  dire 

High  o'er  the  battled  mound  ; 

MS "  his  conch  of  rock, 

His  speaking-trnmpet ; — back  out  of  the  clondf 

Afrnin  upon  liis  ear  it  broke.** 

Of  Glaramara  southward  came  the  vo:ee  ; 

MS "  minglefi  sonnds  were  hush'd." 

And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head." 

"  The  rock,  likesomethiiif;  sfartin?  from  a  sleep. 

WORDSWO»TH 

Took  up  the  lady's  voice,  and  laugh'd  again  ; 

<  Bank  of  loose  stones.                     f'  Waterfall 

That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helm-Crag 

6  MS. "  rocks  at  random  piled, 

Was  ready  with  her  cavern  ;  Hammar-'^car, 

That  on  the  torrent  brawling  wild." 

And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver-How,  sent  forth 

'  The  outer  defence  of  the  castle  gate. 

A  noise  of  laughter;  southern  Longhrigg' heard. 

8  Fortified  court.                »  Apertures  for  shooting  arrow* 

And  Fairfield  answer*d  with  a  mountain  tone; 

10  MS. "  had  not  gone." 

Helvellyn  far  into  the  cle.-ir  blue  sky 

11  MS. "  the  valley  lone." 

%'atTied  the  ladv'i  •  lice.— old  Pkiddaw  blew 

1-  MS. — '"  And  far  upon  the  echoes  borne.' 

• 
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And  sounds  were  heard,  as  when  a  guard 
Of  some  proud  castle,  holding  ward, 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  liis  challenge-blast  again, 

But  answer  came  there  none  ; 
And  "mid  the  mingled  wind  and  rain. 
Darkling  he  sought  the  vale  in  vain,' 

Until  the  dawning  shone ; 
And  when  it  dawn'd,  that  wondrous  sight, 
Distinctly  seen  by  meteor-light, 

It  all  had  passed  away  ! 
And  that  enchanted  mound  once  more 
A  pile  of  granite  fragments  bore, 

As  at  the  close  of  day. 

XI. 

Steol'd  for  the  deed,  De  Vaux's  heart 
Scorn'd  from  his  venturous  quest  to  part. 

He  walks  the  vale  once  more  ; 
But  only  sees,  by  night  or  day. 
That  sliatter'd  pile  of  rocks  so  gray. 

Hears  but  the  torrent's  roar. 
Till  when,  through  hills  of  azure  borne,' 
The  moon  renew'd  her  silver  horn, 
Just  at  the  time  her  waning  ray 
Had  faded  in  the  dawning  day, 

A  simimer  mist  arose ; 
Adown  the  vale  the  vapors  float, 
And  cloudy  undulations  moat* 
That  tufted  mound  of  mystic  note. 

As  round  its  base  they  close. 
And  higher  now  the  fleecy  tide 
Ascends  its  stern  and  shaggy  side, 
Until  the  airy  billows  hide* 

The  rock's  majestic  isle; 
It  .-^efTn'd  a  veil  of  filmy  lawn. 
By  some  fantastic  fairy  drawn' 

Around  enchanted  pile. 

XII. 
The  breeze  came  softly  down  the  brook,' 
And,  sighing  as  it  blew, 

•  MS. •■'  he  sought  the  towers  in  vain." 

2  1\'S. — "  Bot  when,  througli  fielils  of  azure  home." 
'  MS. — •'  Anil  with  their  eddying  billows  moat." 
'  M?.—  "  !  ntilthe  mist's  gray  bosom  hide." 

*  MS. "a  veil  of  airy  lawn." 

«  "  A  sharp  frost  wind,  which  made  itself  heard  and  felt 
from  time  to  lime,  removed  the  clouds  of  mist  which  might 
otherwise  have  slumbered  till  morning  on  the  valley  ;  and, 
lliougn  It  could  not  totally  disperse  the  clouds  of  vapor,  yet 
'hrew  ihem   in   confused  and  changeful  masses,  now  hovering 

ound  the  heads  of  the  mountains,  now  filling,  as  with  a  dense 
and  volniTiinous  stream  of  smoke,  the  various  deep  gnllies 
where  masses  of  the  composite  rock,  or  brescia,  tumbling  in 
fragments  from  the  cliff's,  have  rushed  to  the  valley,  leaving 
each  behind  its  course  a  rent  and  torn  ravine,  resembling  a  de- 
lerted   water-course.     The  moon,  which  was  now  high,  and 

winkled  'vitk  ^11  the  vivacity  of  a  firosty  atmosphere,  silvere"! 


The  veil  of  silver  mist  it  shook. 
And  to  De  Vaux's  eager  look 

Renew'd  that  wondrous  vie'iv. 
For,  though  the  loitering  vapor  braved 
The  gentle  breeze,  yet  oft^it  waved 

Its  mantle's  dewy  fold; 
And  still,  wlien  shook  that  filmy  screen, 
Were  towers  and  bastions  dimly  seen, 
And  Gothic  battlements  between 

Their  gloomy  length  um-oll'd.'' 
Speed,  speed,  De  Yaux,  ere  on  tliiui  eye 
Once  moi-e  the  fleeting  vision  die  ! 

— The  gallant  knight  'gan  speed 
As  prompt  and  light  as,  when  the  hoiuid 
Is  opening,  and  the  horn  is  wound, 

Careers  the  lumter's  steed- 
Down  the  steep  dell  his  com-se  amain 

Hath  rivall'd  archer's  shaft ; 
But  ere  the  mound  he  could  attain, 
The  rocks  their  shapeless  form  regain. 
And,  mocking  loud  his  labor  vain, 

The  moimtain  spirits  laugh'd. 
Far  up  the  echoing  dell  was  borne 
Their  wild  unearthly  shout  of  scora 

XIII. 
Wroth  wax'd  the  Warrior. — "  Am  I  then 
Fooled  by  the  enemies  of  men. 
Like  a  poor  hind,  whose  homeward  way 
Is  haunted*  by  malicious  fay  ? 
Ij  Triermain  become  your  taunt, 
De  Vaux  your  scorn?     False  fiends,  avauntF 
A  weighty  curtal-axe  he  bare  ; 
rhe  baleful  blade  so  bright  and  square. 
And  the  tough  shaft  of  heben  wood, 
Were  oft  in  Scottish  gore  imbrued. 
Backward  his  stately  form  he  drew. 
And  at  the  rocks  the  weapon  threw. 
Just  where  one  crag's  projected  .crest 
Himg  proudly  balanced  o'er  the  rest. 
Hurl'd  with  main  force,  the  weapiju's  shock 
Rent  a  huge  fragment  of  the  rock. 
If  by  mere  strength,  'twere  hard  to  tell, 

the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  peaks  and  pr"rl|iices  whick 
tlif  mist  li'ft  vifiible,  while  her  beams  seemed,  as  it  were,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  fleecy  whiteness  of  the  mist,  whe-e  i*  lay  thie!^ 
and  condensed,  and  gave  to  the  more  light  and  vaj-orvrpecks 
which  were  elsewhere  visible,  a  sort  of  filmy  trat  S|).T.rency  re. 
simbling  the  lightest  veil  of  silver  gauze." — IVave:  ley  JVc 
vf/s — lioh  Hiiy — vol.  viii.  p.  267. 

"  The  praisi-  of  truth,  precision,  and  distinctness,  is  not  very 
fre(|nently  combined  with  that  of  extensive  magnificence  and 
splendid  complication  of  imagery  ;  yet,  how  masterly,  and 
often  sublime,  is  the  panoramic  display,  in  all  these  works,  of 
va.st  and  diversified  scenery,  and  of  crowded  and  tnmnltaoui 
action,"  &c. — .tdolphus,  p.  163. 

'  "  The  scenery  of  the  valley,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  btiid> 
merand  autumnal  moon,  is  described  with  an  agrial  touch  Xm 
which  we  cannot  do  justice.  " — Quarterly  Review. 

n  MS.— "la  wilder'd." 
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(>r  if  tlie  blow  dissolved  some  spell. 

'This  enduring  fabric  plann'd ; 

But  down  the  headlong  ruin  came, 

Sign  and  sigil,  word  of  power. 

With  cloud  of  dust,  and  flash  of  flame. 

From  the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower. 

Down  bank,  o'er  bush,  its  course  was  borne, 

View  it  o'er,  and  pace  it  round, 

Crusl:'d  lay  the  copse,  the  earth  was  torn, 

Rampart,  turret,  battled  mound. 

Till  staid  at  length,  the  ruin  dread 

Dare  no  more !     To  cross  the  gate 

(Jumber'd  the  torrent's  rocky  bed. 

Were  to  tamper  with  thy  fate  ; 

And  bade  tlie  waters'  high-swoln  tide 

Strength  and  fortitude  were  vain 

Seek  other  passage  for  its  pride. 

View  it  o'er — and  turn  agaLc  "— 

XIV. 

XVII 

vVhen  ceased  that  thunder,  Triermain 

"  That  would  I,"  said  the  Warrior  bold, 

Survey'd  the  mound's  rude  front  again ; 

"  If  that  my  frame  were  bent  and  old. 

And,  lo !  the  ruin  had  laid  bare, 

And  my  tliin  blood  dropp'd  slow  and  cold 

Hewn  in  the  stone,  a  windmg  stair, 

As  icicle  in  thaw ; 

Whose  moss'd  and  fractmed  steps  might  lend 

But  wliile  my  heart  can  feel  it  dance, 

The  means  the  summit  to  ascend ; 

Bhthe  as  the  sparkling  wine  of  France, 

And  by  whose  aid  the  brave  De  Vaux 

And  this  good  arm  wields  sword  or  lance. 

x5egaii  to  scale  these  magic  rocks, 

I  mock  these  words  of  awe  !" 

And  soon  a  platform  won. 

He  said  ;  the  wicket  felt  the  sway 

Where,  the  wild  witchery  to  close, 

Of  liis  strong  hand,  and  straight  gave  way 

Witliin  three  lances'  length  arose 

And,  with  rude  crash  and  jarring  brav 

The  Castle  of  Saint  John  1 

The  rusty  bolts  withdraw  ; 

No  misty  phantom  of  the  air, 

But  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  strode, 

No  meteor-blazon'd  show  was  there ; 

And  forward  took  the  vaulted  roa<», 

In  morning  splendor,  full  and  fair, 

An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain. 

The  massive  fortress  shone. 

The  ponderous  gate  flung  close  again. 

And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 

XV. 

Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  mcae, 

Embattled  high  and  proudly  tower'd, 

WhUe  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  roar 

Shaded  by  pond'rous  flankers,  lower'd 

Retum'd  their  surly  jar. 

Tlie  portal's  gloomy  way. 

"  Now  closed  is  the  gin  and  the  prey  withu 

Though  for  six  hundrod  years  and  more, 

By  the  Rood  of  Lanercost ! 

1  ts  strength  had  brook'd  the  tempest's  roar 

But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolf's  skin, 

The  scutcheon'd  emblems  wliich  it  bore 

May  rue  liim  of  his  boast." 

Had  suffer'd  no  decay : 

Thus  muttering,  on  the  Warrior  went. 

°'^t  from  the  eastern  battlement 

By  dubious  light  down  steep  descent. 

n.  turret  nad  made  sheer  descent, 

And,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent, 

XVIII. 

In  the  mid  torrent  lay. 

Unbarr'd,  unlock'd,  unwatch'd,  a  port 

Else,  o'er  the  Castle's  brow  sublime, 

Led  to  the  Castle's  outer  court : 

Insults  of  violence  or  of  time 

There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  talJ 

Unfelt  had  pass'd  away. 

Spread  its  long  range  of  bower  and  hall. 

In  shapeless  characters  of  yore, 

And  towers  of  varied  size. 

The  gate  this  stern  inscription  bore : —             '* 

Wrought  with  each  ornament  extreme, 

Tliat  Gothic  art,  in  wildest  dream 

XVI. 

Of  fancy,  could  devise  ; 

Knscriptfon. 

But  full  between  the  Warrior's  way 

"  Patience  waits  the  destined  day, 

And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 

Strength  can  clear  the  cumber'd  way. 

An  inner  moat ; 

Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long. 

Nor  bridge  nor  boat 

Firm  of  soul,  of  smew  strong, 

Affords  De  Vaux  the  means  to  cross 

It  is  given  to  thee  to  gaze 

The  clear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 

On  the  pile  of  ancient  days. 

His  arms  aside  m  haste  he  flings, 

Vcver  mortal  builder's  hand 

Cuirass  of  steel  and  hauberk  rings. 

• 

And  down  falls  helm,  and  down  the  shield. 

'  Ms. — "  AnJ  bade  its  waters,  in  their  pride 

Rough  with  the  dints  of  many  a  field. 

Seeli  other  current  for  their  tide." 

Fair  was  his  manly  form,  and  fair 
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HU  keen  dark  eye,  and  close  curl'd  hair, 

For  the   leash  that  bound  these   moneters 

When,  all  unarni'd,  save  that  the  brand 

dread 

Of  well-proved  metal  graced  his  hand. 

Was  but  of  gossamer. 

With  naught  to»  fence  his  dauntless  breast 

Each  Maiden's  short  barbaric  vest* 

But  the  close  gipon's  under-vest, 

Left  all  unclosed  the  knee  and  breast. 

Whose  sullied  buff  the  sable  stains 

And  hmbs  of  shapely  jet ; 

Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  retains, — 

White  was  their  vest  and  turban's  fold. 

Roland  De  Vaux  upon  the  brim 

On  arms  and  ankles  rings  of  gold 

0'  the  broad  moat  stood  prompt  to  swim, 

In  savage  pomp  were  set ; 

A  quiver  on  their  shoulders  lay 

XIX. 

And  in  their  hand  an  assagay.' 

Accdtred  thus  he  dared  the  tide. 

Such  and  so  sUent  stood  they  there, 

^d  soon  he  reach'd  the  farther  side 

That  Roland  wellnigh  hoped 

And  enter'd  soon  the  Hold, 

He  saw  a  band  of  statues  rare, 

And  paced  a  liall,  whose  walls  so  wide 

Station'd  the  gazer's  soul  to  scars 

Were  blazon'd  all  with  feats  of  pride, 

But,  when  the  wicket  oped, 

By  warriors  done  of  old. 

Each  grisly  beast  'gan  upward  driw. 

In  middle  lists  they  counter'd  here, 

Roll'd  liis  grim  eye,  and  spread  his  claw, 

Wliile  trumpets  seem'd  to  blow ; 

Scented  the  air,  and  hck'd  liis  jaw ; 

And  there,  in  den  or  desert  drear, 

W  Idle  these  weird  Maids,  in  Moorish  tongue^ 

They  quell'd  gigantic  foe.'' 

A  wild  and  dismal  warning  sung. 

Braved  the  fierce  griffon  in  his  ire. 

Or  faced  the  dragon's  breath  of  fire. 

XXL 

Strange  in  their  arms,  and  strange  in  face, 

"  Rash  Adventurer,  bear  thee  back  I 

Heroes  they  seem'd  of  ancient  race, 

Dread  the  spell  of  Dahomay  1 

Whose  deeds  of  arms,  and  race,  and  name, 

Fear  the  race  of  Zaharak,' 

.  Forgotten  long  by  later  fame, 

Daughters  of  the  burning  day  1 

Were  here  depicted,  to  appal* 

Those  of  an  age  degenerate. 

•  When  the  whirlwind's  gusts  are  wheeling. 

Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  their  fate 

Our*  it  is  the  dance  to  braid ; 

In  this  enchanted  hall. 

Zarah's  sands  in  pQlars  reeling. 

For  some  short  space  the  venturous  Knight 

Join  the  measure  that  we  tread, 

With  these  high  marvels  fed  his  sight. 

When  the  Moon  has  donn'd  her  uloak, 

Then  sought  the  chamber's  upper  end. 

And  the  stars  are  red  to  see. 

Where  three  broad  easy  steps  ascend 

Shrill  when  pipes  the  sad  Siroc, 

To  an  arch'd  portal  door, 

Music  meet  for  such  as  we. 

In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  state 

Was  framed  a  wicket  window-grate. 

"  Wliere  the  shatter'd  columns  lie. 

And,  ere  he  ventured  more. 

Showiug  Carthage  once  had  been. 

The  gallant  Knight  took  earnest  view 

If  the  wandering  Santon's  eye 

The  grated  wicke'^.-windoM  through. 

Our  mysterious  rites  hath  seen, — 

Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death. 

XX. 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom. 

),  for  his  arms !  Of  martial  weed 

'  Azrael's  brand  hath  left  the  sheath  1 

Had  never  mortal  Knight  sucJi  need ! — 

Moslems,  think  upon  the  tomb  1' 

Hf  spied  a  stately  gallery ;  'all 

^ 

Of  snow-white  marble  was  the  waU, 

"  Ours  the  scorpion,  ours  the  snake, 

The  vaulting,  and  the  floor  ; 

Ovu's  the  hydra  of  the  fen. 

Ana,  contrast  strange  1  on  either  hand 

Ours  the  tiger  of  the  brake, 

There  stood  array'd  in  sable  band 

All  that  plagues  the  sons  of  men. 

Four  Maids  whom  Afric  bore  ;* 

Ours  the  tempest's  midnight  wrack, 

And  each  a  Lybian  tiger  led. 

Pestilence  that  wastes  by  day — 

Held  by  as  bright  and  frail  a  thread 

D-ead  the  race  of  Zaharak  1 

As  Lucy's  golden  hair, — 

Ji'ear  the  spell  of  Dahomay  1 

•  A  sort  of  4onDjfet,  worn  beneath  the  armor. 

The  blackest  Afrique  lore." 

MS.—"  They  connter'd  giant  foe." 

*  MS. — "  Each  Maiden's  short  and  savage  vest.  ' 

MS. — "  Portray'd  by  limner  to  appal." 

e  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

'  MS.—"  Foot  Maidens  stood  in  sable  band 

''  Zahdrak  or  Zaharah  is  the  Arab  name  of  the  fireat  Denr 
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XXll. 

"Five  hundred  years  o'er  this  ccld  glen 

Cncouth  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 

Hath  the  pale  sun  come  round  agen ; 

B,ung  those  vaulted  roofs  among, 

Foot  of  man,  till  now,  hath  ne'er 

Long  it  was  ere,  faint  and  still. 

Dared  to  cross  the  HaU  of  Fear. 

Iiiod  the  far-resounding  song. 

♦VTiile  yet  the  distant  echoes  roll, 

"  Warrior !  thou,  whose  dauntless  heart 

The  Wanior  communed  with  his  soiiL 

Giv(  3  us  from  our  ward  to  part, 

"  W  lien  first  I  took  tliis  venturous  quest, 

Be  as  strong  in  future  trial. 

I  swore  upon  the  rood, 

Wliere  resistance  is  denial 

Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest, 

For  evil  or  for  good. 

"  Now  for  Afric's  glowing  sky, 

My  forward  path  too  well  I  ween, 

Zwenga  wide  and  Atlas  high. 

Lies  yonder  fearful  ranks  between  1 

For  man  imarm'd,  'tis  bootless  liope 

Moimt  the  winds  1  Hurra,  hurra !" 

With  tigers  and  with  fienas  to  cope — 

Yet,  if  I  turn,  what  waits  rae  there. 

XXV. 

Save  famiue  dire  and  fell  despair  ? — 

The  wizard  song  at  distance  died, 

Other  conclusion  let  me  try. 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray, 

Smce,  choose  howe'er  I  list,  I  die. 

While  through  waste  halls  and  chambeni 

Forward,  lies  faith  and  knightly  fame  ; 

wide 

Behind,  are  perjury  and  shame.     ■ 

The  Knight  pursued  his  steady  way, 

In  life  or  death  I  hold  my  word  1" 

Till  to  a  lofty  dome  he  came. 

With  that  be  drew  his  trusty  sword. 

That  flash'd  with  such  a  brilUani  flame, 

Caught  down  a  banner  from  the  wall, 

As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 

And  enter'd  thus  the  fearful  haU. 

Were  there  in  rich  confusion  hurl'd. 

For  here  the  gold,  in  sandy  heaps. 

XXIII. 

With  duller  earth,  incorporate,  sleeps , 

On  high  each  wayward  Maiden  threw 

Was  there  in  ingots  pUed,  and  there 

Her  swarthy  arm,  with  wild  halloo ! 

Coin'd  badge  of  empery  it  bare ; 

On  either  side  a  tiger  sprung' — 

Yonder,  huge  bars  of  silver  lay. 

Against  the  leftward  foe  he  flimg 

Dinim'd  by  the  diamond's  neighboring  ray 

The  ready  banner,  to  engage 

Like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day; 

With  tangling  folds  the  brutal  rage  ; 

And  in  the  midst  four  Maidens  stand, 

The  right-hand  monster  in  mid-air 

The  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 

He  struck  so  fiercely  and  so  fair. 

Their  hue  was  of  the  dark-red  dye. 

Through  gullet  and  through  spinal  bone 

That  fi-inges  oft  a  thunder  sky ; 

The  trenchant  blade  hath  sheerly  gone. 

Their  hands  palmetto  baskets  bare. 

His  grisly  brethren  ramp'd  and  yell'd. 

And  cotton  fillets  bound  their  hair ; 

But  the  shght  leash  their  rage  witliheld, 

Slim  was  their  form,  their  mien  was  shy, 

Wliilst,  'twixt  their  ranks,  the  dangerous  road 

To  earth  they  bent  the  humbled  eye. 

Firmly,  though  swift,  the  champion  strode. 

Folded  their  arms,  and  suppliant  kneel'd. 

Safe  to  the  gallery's  boimd  he  drew, 

And  thus  their  proffei  d  gifts  reveal'd.* 

Safe  pass'd  an  open  portal  through ; 

XX  VL 

And  when  against  pursuit  he  flung 

The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung ! 

CHORUS. 

Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore. 

"  See  the  treasm-es  Merlin  piled. 

While,  mix'd  with  dying  growl  and  roar. 

Portion  meet  for  Arthur's  cliild. 

Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 

Bathe  in  Wealth's  unboundod  stream, 

Pursued  him  on  his  venturous  way. 

Wealth  that  Avarice  ne'er  could  dream  T 

XXIV. 

FIRST  MAIDEN. 

"  Hurra,  hurra !  Our  watch  is  done ! 

"  See  these  clots  of  virgin  gold  1 

Ws  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun. 

Sever'd  from  the  sparry  mould. 

Pallid  beams  of  northern  da.y, 

Nature's  mystic  alchemy 

Farewell,  farewell !   Hurra,  hurra ! 

In  the  mine  thus  bade  them  lie ; 

MS.—    That  flash'd  with  such  a  golden  flame." 

>  MS. — "  And,  suppliant  as  on  earth  they  kneel'd. 

The  gifts  they  proffer'd  thns  reveal'd  " 

1 , 
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And  their  orient  smile  can  win 

And  soon  he  reach'd  a  court-yard  square, 

Kings  to  stoop,  and  saints  to  sin." — 

Where,  dancmg  in  the  sultry  air, 

Toss'd  high  aloft,  a  fountain  fair 

SECOND  MAIDEN. 

Was  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

"  See,  these  pearls,  that  long  have  slept ; 

On  right  and  left,  a  fair  arcade, 

These  were  tears  by  Naiads  wept 

In  long  perspective  view  display'd 

For  the  loss  of  Marinel. 

Alleys  and  bowers,  for  sun  or  shade : 

Tritons  in  the  silver  sheU 

But,  full  in  front,  a  door, 

Ti  easured  them,  till  hard  and  white 

Low-brow'd  and  dark,  seem'd  as  it  leu 

As  the  teeth  of  Amphitrite." — 

To  the  lone  dwellmg  of  the  dead. 

W  hose  memory  was  no  more. 

THIRD  MAIDEN. 

*  Does  a  livelier  hue  delight  ? 

XXIX. 

Here  are  rubies  blazing  bright, 

Here  stopp'd  De  Vaux  an  instant's  space. 

Here  th^  emerald's  fairy  green. 

To  bathe  his  parched  Ups  and  fece, 

And  the  topaz  glows  between ; 

Antl  niark'd  with  well-pleased  eye. 

Here  their  varied  hues  unite, 

Refracted  on  the  fountain  stream. 

In  the  changeful  chrysolite." — 

In  rainbow  hues  the  dazzUng  beam 

Of  that  gay  summer  sky. 

FOURTH  MAIDEN. 

His  senses  felt  a  mild  control. 

"  Leave  these  gems  of  poorer  shine, 

Lake  that  winch  lulls  'lie  weary  soul. 

Leave  them  all,  and  look  on  mine  1 

From  cohtempk  i  on  high 

Wlule  their  glories  I  expand, 

Relaxing,  when  the  esr  receives 

Shade  thine  eyebrows  with  thy  hand. 

The  music  that  the  gitenwood  leaves 

Mid-day  sun  and  diamond's  blaze 

Make  to  the  breezes'  sigh. 

Blind  the  rash  beholder's  gaze." — 

XXX. 

OHORUS. 

And  oft  in  such  a  drearay  mood, 

"  Warrior,  seize  the  splendid  store  ; 

The  half-shut  eye  ;an  frame 

Would  'twere  all  our  mountains  bore  1 

Fair  apparitions  in  the  wood. 

We  should  ne'er  in  future  story, 

As  if  the  nymphs  of  fie  Id  and  flood 

Read,  Peru,  thy  perish'd  glory  1" 

In  gay  procession  oame. 

Are  these  of  such  fanta  3tic  mould. 

XXVIL 

Seen  distant  down  tlie  fair  arcade. 

Calmly  and  unconcern'd,  the  Knight 

These  Maids  enlink'd  in  sister-fold. 

Waved  aside  the  treasures  bright : — 

Who,  late  at  bashAil  distance  staid. 

"  Gentle  Maidens,  rise,  I  pray  1 

Now  tripping  frohf^the  greenwood  shadii 

Bar  not  thus  my  destined  way. 

Nearer  the  musing  chi^mpion  draw, 

Let  these  boasted  brilliant  toys 

And,  m  a  pause  of  seeming  awe. 

Braid  the  hair  of  girls  and  boys !' 

Again  stand  dou  btful  now  ? — 

Bid  your  streams  of  gold  expand 

Ah,  tliat  sly  pause  of  witching  powers ! 

O'er  proud  London's  tliirsty  land. 

That  seems  to  say,  "  To  please  be  ours, 

De  Vaux  of  wealth  saw  never  need, 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how." 

Save  to  purvey  him  arms  and  steed, 

Their  hue  was  of  the  golden  glow 

And  all  the  ore  he  deign'd  to  hoard 

That  suns  of  Candahar  bestow. 

Inlays  his  helm,  and  hilts  his  sword." 

O'er  which  in  slight  suffu.jion  flows 

Tbus  gently  parting  from  their  liold, 

A  frequent  tinge  of  paly  rose ; 

Bo  left,  unmoved,  the  dome  of  gold. 

Their  limbs  were  fashion'd  fair  and  free, 

In  nature's  justest  symmetry  ; 

XXVIIL 

And,  wreathed  with  flowers,  with  odors  grace  i 

And  now  the  morning  sun  was  high, 

Their  raven  ringlets  reach'd  the  waist : 

De  Vaux  was  weary,  faint,  and  dry; 

In  eastern  pomp,  its  gilding  pale 

When,  lo !  a  plashing  soimd  he  hears, 

The  hennah  lent  each  shapely  nail, 

A.  gladsome  signal  that  he  nears 

And  the  dark  sumah  gave  the  eye 

Some  frolic  water-rim ; 

More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  dyo. 

The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn. 

'  MS   -  "  Let  those  boasted  gems  and  pearls 

In  studied  disarrangement,  di&\  i 

Braid  the  hair  of  toy-caught  girU." 

The  form  and  bosom  o'er. 
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To  win  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  touch. 

"  Fair  Flower  of  Courtesy,  depart  1 

For  modesty  show'd  all  too  much — 

Go,  where  the  feehngs  of  the  heart 

Too  much — yet  promised  more. 

With  the  warm  pulse  in  concord  move ; 

Go,  where  Virtue  sanctions  Love  1" 

XXXI. 

Gentle  Knight,  _a  while  delay," 

XXXIII. 

Thus  they  sung,  "thy  toilsome  way, 

Downward  De  Vaux  through  daiksome  war 

While  we  pay  the  duty  due 

And  rmned  vaults  has  gone. 

To  our  Master  and  to  you. 

Till  issue  from  their  wilder'd  maze, 

Over  Avarice,  over  Fear, 

Or  safe  retreat,  seem'd  none, — 

Love  triumphant  led  tliee  here 

A  nd  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 

Warrior,  list  to  us,  for  we 

Grew  worse  as  he  went  on. 

Are  slaves  to  Love,  are  friends  to  thee 

For  cheerful  sun,  for  hvmg  air. 

Though  no  treasured  gems  have  we, 

Foul  vapors  rise  and  mine-fires  glare. 

To  proffer  on  the  bended  knee. 

Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  show'd 

Though  we  boast  nor  arm  nor  heart, 

That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dreadful  road. 

For  the  assagay  or  dart, 

Deep  pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun, 

Swains  aUow  each  simple  girl 

They  show'd,  but  show'd  not  how  to  shun 

Ruby  hp  and  teeth  of  pearl ; 

These  scenes'  of  desoiate  despair. 

Or,  if  dangers  more  you  prize, 

These  smothering  clouds  of  poison'd  air, 

Flatterers  find  them  in  our  eyesr 

How  g'iadly  had  De  Vaux  exchanged. 

Though  'twere  to  face  yon  tigers  ranged ' 

"  Stay,  then,  gentle  Warrior,  stay, 

Nay,  soothful  bards  have  said. 

Rest  till  evening  steal  on  day  ; 

So  perilous  his  state  seem'd  now. 

Stay,  0  stay  1 — in  yonder  bowers 

He  wish'd  him  under  arbor  bough 

We  will  braid  thy  locks  with  flowers, 

With  Asia's  willing  maid. 

Spread  the  feast  and  fill  the  wine. 

W  hen,  joyful  sound  !  at  distance  near 

Charm  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine, 

A  trumpet  flourish'd  loud  and  clear. 

Weave  our  dances  till  delight 

And  as  it  ceased,  a  lofty  lay 

Yield  to  languor,  day  to  night.                 -' 

Seem'd  thus  to  chide  his  lagging  way. 

Then  shall  she  you  most  approve. 

Sing  the  lays  that  best  you  love. 

XXXIV. 

S:ft  thy  mossy  couch  shall  spread. 

"  Son  of  Honor,  theme  of  story, 

Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head. 

Think  on  the  reward  before  ye  I 

TiU  the  weary  night  be  o'er — 

Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise ; 

Gentle  Warrior,  wouldst  thou  more  ? 

.  'Tis  Ambition  bids  thee  rise. 

Wouldst  tliou  more,  fair  Wan-ior, — she 

Is  slave  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee." 

"  He  that  would  her  heights  ascend. 

* 

Many  a  weary  step  must  wend ; 

XXXIL 

Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  tries ; 

0  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime 

Thus  Ambition's  muiious  rise.                        . 

In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme, 

For  Stoic  look, 

"  Lag  not  now,  though  rough  the  way 

And  meet  rebuke, 

Fortune's  mood  brooks  no  delay ; 

He  lack'd  the  heart  jr  time ; 

Grasp  the  boon  that's  spread  before  ye, 

As  round  the  band  of  sirens  trip. 

Monarch's  power,  and  Craqueror's  glory  f 

He  kiss'd  one  damsel's  laugliing  hp,' 

And  press'd  another's  proffered  hand 

It  ceased.     Advancing  on  the  sound. 

Spoke  to  tliem  all  in  accents  bland, 

A  steep  ascent  the  Wanderer  found. 

But  broke  their  magic  circle  through ; 

And  then  a  turret  stair : 

"  Kind  Maids,"  he  said,  "  adieu,  adieu  1 

Nor  cUmb'd  he  far  its  steepy  round 

My  fate,  my  fortime,  forward  hes." 

Till  fresher  blew  the  air, 

He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  their  eyes; 

And  next  a  welconu,  glimpse  was  giveu, 

But,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way. 

That  cheer'd  him  with  the  hght  of  leaven 

StiU  heard  behhid  their  lovely  lay : — 

At  length  his  toil  had  won 

'  MS. — "  As  ronnd  the  band  of  sirens  press'd. 

»  MS.—"  This  state,"  &o. 

One  da  isel's  laughing  lip  he  kiss'd." 

■ 
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A.  lofty  hall  with  trophies  dress' d, 

Bid  yom-  vaulted  echoes  moan. 

Where,  as  to  greet  imperial  guest, 

As  the  dreaded  step  they  own. 

Four  Maiden:?  stood,  whose  crimson  Test 

* 

Was  bound  with  golden  zone 

"  Fiends,  that  wait  on  Merlin's  spell. 

Hear  the  foot-fall !  mark  it  well ! 

XXXV. 

Spread  your  dusky  wings  abroad,* 

Of  Europe  seem'd  the  damsels  all ; 

Boune  ye  for  your  homeward  road  1 

The  first  a  nymph  of  lively  Gaul, 

Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 

"  It  is  His,  the  first  who  e'er 

Her  borrow'd  air  of  awe  belie ; 

Dared  the  dismal  Hall  of  Fear; 

The  next  a  maid  of  Spain, 

His,  who  hath  the  snares  defied 

Dark-eyed,  dark-haii'd,  sedate,  yet  bold; 

Spread  by  Pleasiu-e,  Wealth,  and  Pnd» 

VSTiite  ivory  skin  and  tress  of  gold. 

Her  shy  and  bashful  comrade  told 

"  Quake  to  your  foundations  deep. 

For  daughter  of  Ahnaine. 

Bastion  huge,  and  Turret  steep  !* 

These  maidens  bore  a  royal  robe, 

Tremble,  Keep !  and  totter,  Tower  1 

With  crown,  with  sceptre,  and  with  globe, 

This  is  Gyneth's  waking  horn-." 

Emblems  of  empery ; 

The  fom'lh  a  space  behind  them  stood, 

XXXVII. 

And  leant  upon  a  harp,  m  mood 

Thus  while  she  simg,  the  venturous  Knighl 

Of  minstrel  ecstasy. 

Has  reach'd  a  bower,  where  milder  light* 

Of  merry  England  she,  in  dress 

Through  crimson  curtains  fell : 

T.ike  ancient  British  Druidess. 

Such  soften'd  shade  the  hill  receives. 

Her  hair  an  azure  fillet  bound. 

Her  purple  veil  when  twilight  leaves 

Her  graceful  vesture  swept  the  ground. 

Upon  its  western  swell. 

And,  in  her  hand  display'd. 

Tliat  bower,  the  gazer  to  bewitch, 

A  crown  did  that  fourth  Maiden  hold. 

Hath  wondrous  store  of  rare  and  rich 

But  unadorn'd  with  gems  and  gold. 

As  e'er  was  seen  with  eye ; 

»          Of  glossy  lam-el  made.' 

For  there  by  magic  skill,  I  wis. 

Form  of  each  tiling  that  living  is 

XXXVI. 

Was  hmn'd  in  proper  dye. 

At  once  to  brave  De  Vaux  knelt  dowu 

All  seem'd  to  sleep — the  timid  hare 

These  foremost  Maidens  three, 

On  form,  the  stag  upon  his  lair. 

And  profter'd  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown, 

The  eagle  in  her  eyrie  fair 

Liegedom  and  seignorie. 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 

O'er  many  a  region  wide  and  fair, 

But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  rare* 

Destined,  they  said,  for  Arthur's  heir ; 

Could  win  De  Vaux'«  eye-glance,  where 

But  homage  would  he  none : — " 

Deep  slumberuig  in  tne  fatal  chair. 

"  Rather,"  he  said,  "  De  Vaux  would  ride 

He  saw  Kmg  Arthur's  child  1  ■ 

A  Warden  of  the  Border-side, 

Doubt,  and  anger,  and  dismay, 

In  plate  and  mail,  than,  robed  in  pride. 

From  her  brow  had  pass'd  away. 

A  monarch's  empire  own; 

Forgot  was  that  fell  tourney-day, 

Rather,  far  rather,  would  he  be 

For,  as  she  slept,  she  smiled : 

A  free-born  knight  of  England  free. 

It  seem'd,  that  the  repentant  Seer 

Than  siJ   on  Despot's  throne." 

Her  sleep  of  many  a  hundred  year 

So  paas'd  he  jr.,  when  that  fom-th  Maid, 

With  gentle  di'cams  beguiled. 

As  starting  from  a  trance,                    *' 

V  pon  the  harp  her  finger  laid ; 

XXXVIII. 

Her  magic  touch  the  chords  obey'd. 

That  form  of  maiden  lovehness, 

Their  soul  awaked  at  once  1 

'Twixt  childhood  and  'twixt  youth. 

Tliat  ivory  chair,  that  silvan  dress. 

SONG  OF  THE  FOURTH  MAIDEN. 

The  arms  and  ankles  bare,  express 

"  Quake  to  your  foundations  deep, 

Of  Lyulph's  tale  the  trutL 

Stately  Towers,  and  Banner'd  Keep, 

StUl  upon  her  garment's  hem 

»  MS  — "  Of  lanrel  leaves  was  made." 

*  MS. "  and  battled  keep." 

'  MS.—"  But  the  firm  knight  j  a.ss'd  on." 

6  MS. "  soften'd  light." 

'  MS.—  "  Spread  your  pennons  all  abroad.' ' 

»  MS, — "  But  what  ^f  rich  or  what  of  ran." 
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Vanoc's  blood  made  purple  gem, 

And  to  require  of  bard 

Am   the  warder  of  command 

That  to  liis  dregs  the  tale  should  run, 

Cumber'd  still  her  sleeping  hand ; 

Were  ordinance  too  hard. 

StUl  her  dark  locks  dishevell'd  flow 

Our  lovers,  briefly  be  it  said. 

From  net  of  pearl  o'er  breast  of  snow ; 

Wedded  as  lovers  wont  to  wed,' 

And  so  fair  the  slumberer  seems, 

When  tale  or  play  is  o'er ; 

That  De  Yaux  impeach'd  his  dreams, 

Lived  long   and   blest,   loved   tond   an«^ 

Vapid  all  and  void  of  might, 

true, 

Hiding  half  her  chai  ms  from  sight. 

And  saw  a  numerous  race  renew 

y  .nonles?  a  while  ht   stands, 

The  honors  that  they  bore. 

Folds  his  arms  and  clasps  his  hands. 

Know,  too,  that  when  a  pilgrim  strays, 

Trembhng  in  his  fitful  joy, 

La  morning  mist  or  evening  maze, 

Doubtful  how  he  should  destroy 

Along  the  mountain  lone, 

Long-enduring  spell ; 

That  fairy  -fortress  often  mocks 

Doubtful,  too,  when  slowly  rise 

His  gaze  upon  the  castled  rocks 

Dai-k-fringed  Uds  ol  Gyneth's  eyes. 

Of  the  Valley  of  St  John  ; 

What  these  eyes  shall  teU. — 

But  never  man  since  brave  De  Vaux 

«  St.  George  !  St.  Mary !  can  it  be 

The  charmed  portal  won. 

That  they  will  kindly  look  on  me  I" 

'Tis  now  a  vain  illusive  show, 

That  melts  whene'er  the  sunbeams  glow 

•  XXXIX. 

Or  the  fresh  breeze  hath  blown." 

Gently,  lo !  the  "Warrior  kneels. 

Soft  that  lovely  hand  he  steals. 

IL 

Soft  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp — 

But  see,  my  love,  where  far  below 

But  the  warder  leaves  her  grasp ; 

Our  lingering  wheels  are  moving  slow, 

Lightning  flashes,  rolls  the  thunder  I 

The  whiles,  up-gazing  still. 

Gyneth  startles  from  her  sldtep. 

Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way, 

Totters  Tower,  and  trembles  Keep, 

Marvelling,  perchance,  what  whim  can  siiqr 

Burst  the  Castle-walls  asunder  I 

Our  steps  when  eve  is  sinking  gray. 

Fierce  and  frequent  were  the  shocks, — 

On  tins  gigantic  liill. 

Melt  the  magic  halls  away  ; 

But  beneath  their  mystic  rocks. 

In  the  arms  of  bold  De  Vaux, 

Safe  the  princess  lay ; 
Safe  and  free  from  magic  power, 
Blusliing  like  the  rose's  flower 

Opening  to  the  day  ;  ^ 
And  round  the  Champion's  brows  were  bound 
The  crown  that  Druidess  had  wound. 

Of  the  green  lam'el-bay. 
And  this  was  what  remain'd  of  all 
The  wealth  of  each  enchanted  hall. 

The  Garland  and  the  Dame : 
But  where  should  Warrior  seek  the  meed, 
Ojt  i  .1  high  worth  for  daring  deed, 

Ex'jp ',  from  Love  and  Fame  1 


CONCLUSION. 


Mt  Lucy,  when  the  Maid  is  won, 

The  Minstrel's  task,  thou  know'st,  is  done ; 

MS  — "  Yet  know,  this  maid  and  warrior  too. 
Wedded  as  lovers  wont  to  do." 

MS    -  '  That  melts  whene'er  the  hreezes  blow, 
Or  beams  •  cloudless  sun." 


So  think  the  vulgar — Life  and  time 
Ring  all  their  joys  in  one  dtill  chime 

Of  luxury  and  ease ; 
And,  0  !  beside  these  simple  knaves, 
How  many  better  born  are  slaves 

To  such  coarse  joys  as  these, — 
Dead  to  the  nobler  sense  that  glows 
When  nature's  grander  scenes  unclose  ! 
But,  Lucy,  we  will  love  them  yet, 
The  mountain's  misty'  coronet, 

The  greenwood,  and  the  wold ; 
And  love  the  more,  that  of  theu"  maze 
Adventure  high  of  other  days 

By  ancient  bards  is  told. 
Bringing,  perchance,  like  my  poor  tale, 
Some  moral  truth  in  fiction's  veil  :* 
Nor  love  them  less,  that  o'er  the  hill     ' 
The  evening  breeze,  as  now,  comes  chill  ■•  - 

My  love  shall  wrap  her  warm, 
And,  fearless  of  the  slippery  way, 
While  safe  she  trips  the  heathy  brae. 

Shall  hang  on  Arthur's  arm. 

THE  END  OF  TEIEEMAIN.* 

SMS.— "Silvan." 
■1  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

s  "  The  Bridal  of  Triermain  is  written  in  the  style  of  Wt 
Walter  Sc»tt ;  and  if  in  magnU  ooliLisse  sat  est,  the  anth" 
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whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  his  work,  has  earned  the  meed 
tt  which  he  aspires.  To  attempt  a  serious  imitation  of  the 
most  popular  living  poet— and  this  imitation,  not  a  short  frag- 
ment, in  which  all  his  peculiarities  might,  with  comparatively 
little  difficulty,  be  concentrated — but  a  long  and  complete 
woik,  with  plot,  character,  and  machinery  entirely  new — and 
with  no  manner  of  resemblance,  therefore,  to  a  parody  on  any 
proUHction  of  the  original  author  ; — this  must  be  acknowledged 
ftn  attemptof  no  timid  daring." — Edinburgh  Jlagazine,  1817. 


"  The  fate  of  this  work  must  depend  on  its  own  merits,  for 
t  is  not  borne  p  by  any  of  the  adventitious  circumstances  that 
frequently  con.'ibute  to  literary  success.  It  is  ushered  into  the 
world  in  the  most  modest  guise  ;  and  the  author,  we  believe, 
fi  entirelj  unknown.  Should  it  fail  altogether  of  a  favorable 
feceiition,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  abate  something  of  the  in- 
dignation which  we  have  occasionally  expressed  against  the  ex- 
travagant gaudiness  of  modern  publications,  and  imagine  that 
there  are  readers  whose  suft'rages  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  a 
work  without  a  name. 

"  The  merit  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain,  in  our  estimation, 
consists  in  its  perfect  simplicity,  and  an  interweaving  the  re- 
finement of  modern  times  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
metrical  romance,  which  are  in  no  respect  violated.  In  point 
of  interest,  the  first  and  second  cantos  are  sujierior  to  the  thir<i. 
One  event  naturally  arises  out  of  that  which  precedes  it,  and 
the  eye  is  delighted  and  dazzled  with  a  series  of  moving  pic- 
tures, each  of  them  remarkable  for  its  individual  splendor,  and 
all  contributing  more  or  less  directly  to  produce  the  ultimate 
result.  The  third  canto  is  less  profuse  of  incident,  and  some- 
what more  monotonous  in  its  eftect.  This,  we  conceive,  will 
be  til*  impression  on  the  first  perusal  of  the  poem.  When  we 
have  leisure  to  mark  the  merits  of  the  composition,  and  to  sep- 
arate them  from  the  progress  of  the  events,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  description  will  near- 
ly eom|ieiisate  for  the  defect  we  have  already  noticed. 

"  But  it  is  not  from  the  fable  that  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
merits  of  this  singular  work  can  be  formed.  We  have  already 
Bpoken  of  it  as  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott's  style  of  composi- 
tion ;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  make  the  general  ap()robation 
more  precise  and  specific,  we  should  say,  that  if  it  be  inferior 
in  vigor  to  some  of  his  productions,  it  equals,  or  surpasses  them, 
in  elegance  and  beauty  ;  tliat  it  is  more  uniformly  tender,  and 
•■ar  less  infected  with  the  unnatural  |irodigies  and  coarsenesses  of 
the  earlier  romani^ers.  In  estimating  its  merits,  however,  we 
jhould  forget  that  it  is  offered  as  an  imitation.  The  diction 
undoubtedly  reminds  us  of  a  rhythm  and  cadence  we  have 
neard  before  ;  but  the  sentiments,  descriptions,  and  characters, 
have  |i  ilities  that  are  native  and  unborrowed. 

"  In  his  sentiments,  the  author  has  avoidet  the  slight  de- 
ficiency we  ventured  to  ascribe  to  his  prototype.  The  pictures 
of  [  are  description  are  perpetually  illuminated  with  reHectioi.a 
tha'  bring  out  their  coloring,  and  increase  their  moral  effect: 
'.hese  reflections  arc  suggested  by  the  scene,  jiroduced  without 
sftbrt,  and  expressed  with  unaff'ec'teil  simplicity.  The  descrip- 
Uons  a-e  sjiirited  and  striking,  possessing  an  airiness  suited  to 
the  m)  tliology  and  manners  of  the  times,  though  restrained  by 
Conecl  ta.ste.  Among  the  characters,  many  of  which  are  such 
18  we  eipect  to  find  in  thjs  department  of  poetry,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  distinguish  that  of  Arthur,  in  wliich,  identifying 
hiniself  with  his  original,  the  author  has  contrived  to  unite  the 
ralor  of  the  hero,  the  courtesy  and  dignity  of  the  monarch,  and 
llie  amiable  weaknesses  of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  thus  to 
iresent  to  us  tho  express  lineaments  of  the  fiovver  of  chivalry." 
•—Quarterly  Review.     1813. 


we  shall  give  merely  as  such,  without  vouching  for  the  trnti 
of  it.  When  the  article  entitled,  '  The  Inferno  of  A.tisiilora, 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1809,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  last  fragment  contained  in  that  singu- 
lar production,  is  the  beginning  of  the  romance  of  Triermain 
Report  says,  that  the  fragment  was  not  meant  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  Scott,  but  of  Coleridge ;  and  tluit,  for  this  purpose 
the  author  borrowed  both  the  name  of  the  hero  and  the  scene 
from  the  then  unpublished  poem  of  Christabelle  ;  mid  further 
that  so  few  had  ever  seen  the  manuscript  of  that  poem.  Iiai 
amongst  these  few  the  author  of  Triermain  could  not  be  lis 
taken.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known,  that  on  the  ap 
pearance  of  this  fragment  in  the  Annual  Register,  t  was  uni 
versally  taken  tor  an  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  and  never  once 
of  Coleridge.  The  author  perceiving  this,  and  that  the  poeia 
was  well  received,  instantly  set  about  drawing  it  out  into  a  reg- 
ular and  finished  work  ;  for  shortly  after  n  was  announced  in 
the  papers,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  tliree  long  yeare  ;  the 
author,  as  may  be  supposed,  having,  during  that  period,  his 
hands  occasionally  occupied  with  heavier  metal.  In  1813,  the 
poem  was  at  last  produced,  avowedly  and  manifestly  as  an  im- 
itation of  Mr.  Scott ;  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that  from 
the  27th  page  onward,  it  becomes  much  more  decidedly  like 
the  manner  of  that  poet,  than  it  is  in  the  preceding  part  whicn 
was  published  in  the  Register,  and  which',  undoubtedly,  doei 
bear  some  similarity  to  Coleridge  in  the  poetry,  and  more  e» 
pecially  in  the  rhythm,  as,  e.  g, — 

'  Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest, 
With  the  slow  tunes  he  loves  the  best, 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast, 
Like  the  dew  on  a  summer  iiill.' 

'  It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day  ; 
The  sun  was  struggling  with  frost-fog  gray, 
That,  like  a  silvery  crape,  was  sjiread 
Round  Skiddaw's  dim  and  distant  head  ' 

'  What  time,  or  where 


Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  the  heavenly  tn^w 
With  her  look  so  sweet,  and  her  eyes  so  fair, 
And  her  graceful  step,  and  her  angel  air, 
And  the  eagle-jilume  on  her  dark-brown  huir, 
That  pass'd  from  my  bower  e'en  now  V 

'  Although' it  fell  as  faint  and  shy 
As  bashful  maiden's  lialf-form'd  sigh, 
When  she  thinks  her  lover  near.' 

'  And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  recei\e*. 
In  morn  of  frost,  the  wither'd  leaves. 
That  drop  when  no  winds  blow.' 

'  Or  if  'twas  but  an  airy  thing. 
Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  bring. 
Framed  from  the  rainbow's  varying  ''yes, 
Or  fading  tints  of  western  skies. ' 

"  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  exactly  Colerid,fg,  atl  the 
are  precisely  such  an  imitation  of  Coleridge  as,  we  ccnceiv*. 
another  poet  of  our  acquaintance  would  write  :  on  that  ground, 
we  are  inclined  to  give  some  credit  to  the  anecdote  here  re- 
lated,  and  from  it  we  leave  our  readers  to  guess,  is  we  havi 
done,  who  is  the  author  of  the  poem." — Blackwood's  Mag 
azine.     Jipril,  1817. 


The  quarto  of  Rokeby  was  followed,  within  two  montlis,  b 
the  small  volume  which  had  been  designed  for  a  twin-birth 
With  regard  to  this  poem,  we  have  often  heard,  from  what  J     -the  MS.  had  been  transcribed  by  one  of  the  Ballaniynei 
■ay  be  deenred  good  authority,  a  very  curious  anecdote,  which  |  themselves,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  indiscretion  of  tlM 


►•people  ;  and  ihe  -nystification,  aided  and  abetted  by  Ers- 
Idno,  in  no  small  degree  liei^'hteiied  the  interest  of  its  reception. 
Scott  says,  ic  Ice  Introduction  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  "  As 
Mr.  Erskiae  was  more  than  suspected  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  and 
as  I  look  care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  something  that  might 
rc»em')le  (as  far  as  was  in-tiiy  power)  my  friend's  feeling  and 
manner,  the  tram  easily  caught,  and  two  large  editions  were 
•old."  Among  the  passages  to  wliich  he  here  alludes,  are  uo 
doubt  those  in  which  the  character  of  the  minstrel  Arthur  is 
ehaded  with  the  colorings  of  an  almost  etfeniinate  gentleness, 
ifet,  in  the  miilst  of  them,  the  "mighty  minstrel"  himself,* 
frCifl  time  to  time,  escapes  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  lover 
bids  Lucy,  in  that  e.\iiuisite  ))icture  of  crossing  a  mountain 
stream,  trust  to  his  "  stalwart  arm," — 

"  Which  could  yon  oak's  proi^e  trunk  uprear." 

Nor  can  1  pass  the  compliment  to  Scott's  own  fair  patroness, 
where  Lucy's  admirer  is  made  to  contess,  with  some  momen- 
tary lapse  of  gallantry,  that  he 

"  Ne'er  won — best  meed  to  minstrel  true — 
One  favoring  smile  from  fair  Buccleuch ;" 

MM  the  burst  of  genuine  Borderism, — 

'  Bewcastie  now  must  keep  the  hold, 

Speir-Adani's  steeds  must  bide  in  stall ; 
Of  Hartley-burn  the  bow-men  bold 

Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Liddesdale  may  buckle  spur. 

And  Tev.ol  now  may  belt  the  brand, 
Tarras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir, 
And  Eskdale  for&y  Cumberla  ;d  "— 
52 


But,  above  all,  the  choice  of  the  scenery,  both  of  the  li  troiiao- 
tions  and  of  the  story  itself,  reveals  the  early  and  treasured  pre 
dilections  of  the  ])oet. 

As  a  whole,  tlie  Bridal  of  Triermain  appears  to  me  as  char 
acteristic  of  Scott  as  any  of  his  larger  poems.  His  genius  jkt 
vades  and  animates  it  beneath  a  thin  and  playful  veil,  whi'-' 
perhaps  adds  as  much  of  grace  as  it  takes  away  of  splcnrf  ir 
As  Wordsworth  says  of  the  eclipse  on  the  lake  of  Lugano 

"  'Tis  sunlight  sheathed  and  gently  charm'd  ;" 

and  I  think  there  is  at  once  a  lightness  and  a  polish  o\     ^-r- 
fication  beyond  what  he  has  elsewhere  attained.      If  it  be  a 
miniatuYe,  it  is  such  a  one  as  a  Coojier  might  have  hung  ft 
lessly  beside  the  masterpieces  of  Vandyke. 

The  Introductions  contain  some  of  the  most  exciuisite  j.as- 
sages  he  ever  produced  ;  but  their  general  effect  has  always 
struck  me  as  unfortunate.  No  art  can  reconcile  ns  to  con- 
temptuous satire  of  the  merest  frivolities  of  modern  life — sons'j 
of  them  already,  in  twenty  years,  grown  obsolete — interlniii 
between  such  bright  visions  of  the  old  world  of  romance,  wUen 

"  Strength  was  gigantic,  valor  high, 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky. 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  drean-  " 

The  fall  is  grievous,  from  the  hoary  minstrel  of  Newark  am> 
his  feverish  tears  on  Killeorankie,  to  a  pathetic  swain,  wtu 
can  stoop  to  denounce  as  objects  of  his  jealousy —  , 

"  The  landaulet  and  four  blood-bays-  - 
The  Hessian  boot  and  pantaloon." 

1  f^KMi%T-'Life  of  f"^"   "ol   '  I*  H 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  A. 

Likt  Collins,  thread  the  maze  nf  Fairy-land. — P.  383. 

Collins,  according  to  Jolinson,  "  by  indulging  some  pecu- 
liar habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  those 
Bights  of"  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  popular  traditions.  He  Icved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  inon- 
iters  ;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  mean.'.ers  of  enchant- 
ment, to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose 
by  tlie  waterlalls  of  Elysian  gardens." 


Note  B. 


The  Baron  of  Triermain.—V.  383. 

Tnermain  was  a  fief  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  in  Cumber- 
land :  it  was  possessed  by  a  Saxon  family  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  but,  "after  the  death  of  Gilmore,  Lord  of  Tryer- 
maine  and  Torcrossock,  Hubert  Vau.x  gave  Tryermaine  and 
Torcrossock  to  his  second'  son,  Ranulph  Vaux  ;  which  Ra- 
niilph  afterwards  became  heir  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  the 
founder  of  Lanercost,  who  died  without  issue.  Ranulph,  be- 
ing Lord  of  all  Glisland,  gave  Gilniore's  lands  to  his  younger 
eon,  named  Roland,  and  let  the  Barony  descend  to  his  eldest 
jon  Robert,  son  of  Ranul()h.  Roland  had  issue  Alexander, 
and  he  Ranuljih,  after  whom  succeeded  Robert,  and  they  were 
named  Rolands  successively,  that  were  lords  thereof,  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  That  house  gave  for  arms.  Vert, 
a  bend  dexter,  chequy,  or  and  gules." — Burn's  Mntiquities 
oj  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

Tins  branch  of  Vaux,  with  its  collateral  alliances,  is  now 
represented  by  the  family  of  Braddyl  of  Conishead  Priory,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster ;  for  it  ap]iears  that  about 
the  time  above  mentioned,  the  house  of  Trierraain  was  united 
to  its  kindred  family  Vaux  of  Caterlen,  and,  by  m.irriage  with 
the  Injiress  of  Delamore  and  Leybourne,  became  the  represen- 
•ative  of  those  ancient  and  noble  families.  The  male  line 
failing  in  John  De  Vaux,  about  the  year  1665,  his  daughter  and 
heiress,  Mabel,  married  Christopher  Richmond,  Esq.,  of  High- 
head  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  descended  from 
in  ancient  family  of  that  name.  Lords  of  Corby  Castle,  in  the 
same  county,  soon  after  the  Conciuest,  and  which  they  alien- 
ated about  the  15th  of  Edward  the  Second,  to  Andrea  de 
ilarcia.  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Of  this  family  was  Sir  Thomas  Je 
Raii.'emont  (miles  auratns"),  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
First,  who  appeara  to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
liege  of  Kaerlaveroc.  with  William,  Baron  of  Leybourne.  In 
an  ancient  heraldic  poem,  now  extant,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  describing  that  siege,!  his  arm?  are  stated  to 
be,  Or,  2  Bars  Gemelles  Gules,  and  a  chief  Or,  the  same  borne 
by  his  descendants  at  the  present  day.  The  Richmonds  re- 
moved to  their  castle  of  Highliead  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  the  then  representative  of  the  family  married 
.largaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  by  the  Lady  Doro- 
:hy  de  Clifford,  only  child  by  a  second  marriage  of  Henry  Lord 
Clifl'ord,  great-grandson  of  John  Lord  Clilford,  by  Elizabeth 
Percy,  daughter  of  Henry  (surnamed  Hotspur),   by  Elizabeth 

1  1  his  "^o^m  haa  bpcn  recently  edited  by  Sir  Nicolas  Harris  Nichoma, 
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Mortimer,  which  said  E'izabeth  was  daugn'^r  of  Ed»  (d  Moh 
timer,  third  Earl  of  Marche,  by  I'hilippa,  sole  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

The  third  in  descent  from  the  above-mentioned  John  Rich' 
mond,  became  the  representative  of  the  families  of  Vanx,  ol 
Triermain,  Caterlen,  and  Torcrossock,  by  his  marriage  with 
Mabel  de  Vaux,  the  heiress  of  them.  His  grandson,  Henry 
Richmond,  died  without  issue,  leaving  five  sisters  co-heiresses^ 
four  of  whom  mamed  ;  but  Margaret,  who  married  William 
Gale,  Esq.,  of  VVliiteliMven,  was  the  only  one  who  had  male 
issue  surviving.  She  had  a  son,  and  a  daughter  married  to  Hen 
ry  Curwen  of  Workington,  Esq.,  who  represented  the  county 
of  Cumbtrland  for  many  years  in  Parliament,  and  by  her  had 
a  daughter  married  to  John  Christian,  Esq.  (now  Curwen). 
John,  son  and  heir  of  William  Gale,  manicd  ?arah.  daughtei 
and  heiress  of  Cliristoplier  Wilson  of  Bardsea  HaF,,  in  tne 
county  of  Lancaster,  by  Margaret,  aunt  and  co-heiress  of  Thom- 
as Braddyl,  Esq.,  of  Braddyl,  and  Conishead  Priory  in  tho 
same  county,  and  had  issue  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  1st, 
William  Wilson,  died  an  infant;  2d,  Wilson,  who,  upon  tha 
death  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Braddyl,  without  issue,  succeeded 
to  his  estates,  and  took  the  name  of  Braddyl,  in  pursuance  of 
his  will,  by  the  King's  sign-manuaj  ;  3d,  William,  died  young  ; 
and,  4tii,  Henry  Richmond,  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  army, 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  Baldwin  ;  Margaret 
married  Richard  Greaves  Townley,  Esq.,  of  Fulbourne,  in  tha 
county  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Bcllfield,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster ;  Sarah  married  to  Gi-orge  Bigland  of  Bigland  Hall,  in 
the  same  county.  Wilson  Biaddyl,  eldest  son  of  John  Gale, 
and  grandson  of  Margaret  Riclimond,  married  Jane,  daugh  » 
and  heiress  of  Matthias  Gale,  Esq.,  of  Catgill  Had,  in  th« 
county  of  Cumberland,  by  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  th< 
Rev.  S.  Bennet,  D.  D.  ;  and,  as  the  eldest  surviving  male 
branch  of  Uie  families  above  mentioned,  he  quarters,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own,  their  paternal  coats  in  the  following  order,  as 
appears  by  the  records  in  the  College  of  Arms.  1st,  Argent. 
a  less  azurs,  between  3  saltiers  of  the  same,  charged  with  ai; 
anchor  between  2  lions'  heads  erased,  or, — Gale.  ?<!,  Or, 
bars  gemelles  gules,  and  a  chief  or, — Richmond.  3d,  Or,  a 
fess  chequey,  or  and  gules  between  9  gerbes  gules, — Vaux  o/ 
Caterlen.  4tli,  Gules  a  fess  chequey,  or  and  gules  between 
6  gerbes  or, — Vaux  of  Torcrossock.  5th,  Argent  (not  vert,  a> 
stated  by  Bum),  a  bend  chequey,  or  and  gules,  for  Vaux  of 
Triermain.  6th,  Gules,  a  cross  patonce.  or. — Delamore.  7th, 
Gules,  6  lions  rampant  argent,  3,  2,  and  1, — Leybourne. — This 
more  detailed  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Triermain  was  obli- 
gingly sent  to  the  authoi  by  Major  Braddyll  of  Conisho'id 
Priory. 


Note  C. 

He  pass'd  red  PenriUi's  Table  Round. — P.  385. 

A  circular  intrenchment,  about  half  a  mile  from  Penrith,  is 
thus  popularly  termed.  The  circle  within  the  ditch  is  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pacet  in  circtumference,  with  openings 
or  approai'hes,  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  As  the  ditctl 
is  on  the  inner  side,  it  could  not  h"  i^tende. '  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  and  it  has  reasonably  been  e**njectur"d,  that  the  en 
closure  was  designed  for  the  solemn  exercise  of  lea's  ol   cbi* 
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ill'',  &nd  the  embankment  around  for  the  convenienoe  of  the 
luectatore. 


Note  D. 


Mayburgh' s  mound. — P.  385. 

Uighei  op  the  river  Eamont  than  Arthur's  Ronnd  Table,  is 
a  pMeligions  enclosure  of  great  antiijuity,  formed  by  a  collec- 
bOD  of  stones  U|)on  tlie  top  of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  called  May- 
fcirgh.  In  the  plain  which  it  encloses  there  stands  erect  an 
■nhewn  stone  of  twelve  feet  in  height.  Two  similar  masses 
»re  said  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  memory  of  man. 
The  whole  appears  to  be  a  monument  of  Druidiual  times. 


Note  E. 


Tke  monarch,  breatSless  and  amazed. 

Back  on  the  fatal  castle  gazed 

JVoi"  tower  nor  dunjon  could  he  spy, 
Dar'rening  against  the  morning  sky. — P.  390. 

-  "  We  now  gained  a  view  of  tlie  Vale  of  St.  John's,  a 
»ery  narrow  dell,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  through  which  a 
tmall  brook  makes  many  meanderings,  washing  Uttle  enclo- 
•nres  of  grass-ground,  which  stretch  up  the  rising  of  the  hills. 
In  the  widest  part  of  the  dale  you  are  struck  with  the  appear^ 
ance  of  an  ancient  ruined  castle,  which  seems  to  stand  upon 
the  summit  of  a  httle  mount,  the  mountains  around  forming 
an  ampliitheatre.  Tliis  massive  bulwark  shows  a  front  of  va- 
rious towers,  and  makes  an  awful,  rnde,  and  Gothic  appear- 
ance, with  its  lofty  turrets  and  ragged  battlements  ;  we  traced 
the  galleries,  the  bending  arches,  the  buttresses.  The  greatest 
antiquity  stands  characterized  in  its  architecture  ;  the  iuhabit- 
ants  near  it  assert  it  as  an  antediluvian  structure. 

"The  traveller  curiosity  is  roused,  and  he  prejiares  to 
make  a  nearer  approach,  when  that  curiosity  is  put  upon  the 
rack,  by  his  being  assured,  that,  if  he  advances,  certain  genii 
who  govern  the  place,  by  virtue  of  their  su])eriiatural  art  and 
secromancy,  will  strip  it  of  all  its  beauiies,  and,  by  enchant- 
ment, transform  the  magic  walls.  The  vale  seems  adapted 
for  the  habitation  of  such  beings  ;  its  gloomy  recesses  and  re- 
tirements look  like  haunts  of  evil  spirits.  There  wasno  de- 
lusion in  the  report ;  we  were  soon  convinced  of  its  truth  ;  for 
.his  piece  of  anti(iuity,  so  venerable  and  noble  in  its  aspect,  as 
Ke  drew  near,  changed  its  figure,  and  proved  no  other  than  a 
shaken  massive  pile  of  rocks,  which  stand  in  the  midst  of  this 
little  vale,  disunited  from  the  adjoining  mountains,  and  have 
lo  much  the  real  form  and  resemblance  of  a  castle,  that  they 
bear  the  name  of  the  ('astle  Rocks  of  St.  John." — Hutchin- 
iok'b  Excursion  to  the  Lakes,  p.  121. 


There  jMorolt  of  the  iron  mace. 

And  lone-lorn  Tristrem  there. — P.  391. 

The  charactere  named  in  the  sianza  are  all  of  them  more  o 
less  distinguished  in  the  romances  which  treat  of  King  Artliui 
and  his  Round  Table,  and  .heir  names  are  stiong  togelhel 
according  to  the  established  custom  ol  minstrels  upon  such 
occasions  ;  for  example,  in  the  ballad  of  the  Alaii^age  of  Sii 
Gawaine : — 

"  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Stephen  bolde. 
They  rode  with  them  that  nave. 
And,  foremost  of  the  comi)anye. 
There  rode  the  stewarde  Kaye. 

"  Soe  did  Sir  Banier,  and  Sir  Bore, 
And.  eke  Sir  Garratte  keen, 
Sir  Tristrem  too,  thai  gentle  knight, 
To  tiie  forest  fresh  and  greene  " 


Note  F. 


Thefloiter  of  Chivalry. 
There  Oalaad  sate  with  manly  grace, 
Tet  maiden  meekness  I'u  his  face  ; 


Note  G. 


Lancelot,  that  ever  more 

hook'd  stolen-wise  on  the  Queen. — P.  391. 

Upon  this  delicate  subject  hear  Richard  Robinson,  citiEei 
of  London,  in  his  Assertion  of  King  Arthur  : — "But  as  it  is  a 
thing  sufficiently  apparent  that  she  (Guenever,  wife  of  Kin» 
Arthur)  was  beautii'ul,  so  it  is  a  thing  doubted  whether  she 
was  cliaste,  yea  or  no.  Truly,  so  far  ns  I  can  with  honestie,  I 
would  spare  the  impayreJ  honour  and  fame  of  noble  women 
But  yet  the  truth  of  the  hisiorie  pluckes  me  by  the  eare,  and 
willeth  not  onely,  but  comniandeth  me  to  declare  what  thf 
ancients  have  deemed  of  her.  To  wrestle  or  contend  with  su 
great  authoritie  were  indeede  unto  mei  a  controversie,  and 
that  greate." — Assertion  of  King  Arthure.  Imprinted  i$ 
John  Wolfe,  London    I5s'2. 


Note  H. 

There  were  two  who  loved  their  neighbor' i  vyives 
And  one  who  loved  his  own. — P.  392, 

"  In  our  forefathers'  tyme,  when  Fapistrie,  as  a  standyr^ 
poole,  covered  and  overflowed  all  England,  fewe  books  were 
read  in  our  tongue,  savying  certaine  bookes  of  chevalrie,  ai 
they  said,  for  pa,-itime  and  pleasure  ;  which,  as  some  say,  wen) 
made  in  the  monasteries,  by  idle  monks  or  wanton  chanons. 
As  one,  for  example,  La  Morte  d'Arthure  ;  the  whole  pleas- 
ure of  which  book  standeth  in  two  speciall  poynts,  in  open 
manslaughter  and  bold  bawdrye ;  in  which  booke  tliey  be 
counted  the  noblest  knightes  that  do  kill  most  men  witlioal 
any  quanell,  and  commit  fowlest  adoulteries  by  sutlest  sh'ftes ; 
as  Sir  Laun;elot,  with  the  wife  of  King  Arthur,  bis  mu'^ier- 
Sir  Tristram,  witn  the  w-fe  of  Kmg  Marke,  his  uncle  ,  Sif 
Lamerocke  wiin  the  wife  of  King  Lote,  that  was  his  ows 
aunt.  This  is  good  stufle  for  wise  men  to  laugh  at  or  hcr.eri 
men  to  take  pleasure  at :  yet  I  know  when  God'«  U'ble  wsj 
banished  the  Court,  and  La  Morte  d'Arthure  receiieo  .nto  >.t* 
Prince's  chamber." — Ascuau's  Schoolmaster. 


S:i)c  £orb  of  ll)c  Sslcs: 

A  POEM,  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITION  1833. 

The  composition  of  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  as 
we  now  have  it  in  the  Author's  MiS.,  seems  to  have 
OPeu  begun  at  Abbutsford,  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
and  it  ended  at  Edinburgh  the  16th  of  December. 
Some  part  of  Canto  I.  had  probably  been  com- 
aaitte  i  to  writmg  in  a  rougher  form  earUer  in  the 
year.  The  original  quarto  appeared  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1816.' 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  those  parts'  of  this 
i*oem  which  were  written  at  Abbotsford,  were 
composed  almost  all  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  family,  and  many  in  that  of  casual  visitors 
e!^o  :  the  original  cottage  which  he  then  occupied 
Dot  xffording  him  any  means  of  retirement.  Nei- 
ther conversation  nor  music  seemed  to  disturb  him. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1833. 

I  COULD  hardly  have  ctiosen  a  subject  more  pop- 
ilar  in  Scotland,  than  any  thing  connected  with 
the  Bruce's  history,  unless  I  had  attempted  that 
of  Wallace  But  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a 
popular,  or  ■vliat  is  called  a  taking  title,  though 
Well  qualifien  to  ensure  the  publishers  against  loss. 
and  clear  their  shelves  of  the  original  unpression, 
is  rather  apt  to  be  hazardous  than  otherwise  to  the 
rep'-'itation  of  the  author.  He  who  attempts  a  sub- 
ject Df  distinguished  popularity,  has  not  the  privi- 
lege of  awakening  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  already  awakened,  and  glows, 
it  may  be,  more  ardently  than  that  of  the  author 
himself.  In  this  case,  the  warmth  of  the  author  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  party  whom  he  addresses, 
who  has,  therefore,  little  chance  of  being,  m  Bayes's 
phrase,  "  elevated  and  surprised"  by  wliat  he  has 
thought  of  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  wiiter. 
The  sense  of  this  risk,  joined  to  the  consciousness 

I  I'nbliBhed  by  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  JE2  2s. 

*  fir  Walter  Scott's  Journal  of  this  voyage,  some  fragments 
»f  which  were  printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
1814,  is  now  given  entire  in  his  Life  by  Loclihart,  vol.  iv. 
fhap.  2»-32. 

»  Harriet,  Duchess  of  Boccleuoh,  died  24th  August,  1814. 
Wr  WaJtei   Scott  received   the   naournful   intelligence  wh''-? 


of  striving  against  wind  ana  t  ae,  made  the  task  of 
composing  the  proposed  Poem  somewhat  heavy 
and  hopeless ;  but,  like  the  j>rize-fighter  in  "  As 
You  Like  it,"  I  was  to  wrestle  fur  my  reputation, 
and  not  neglect  any  advantage.  In  a  most  agree 
able  pleasure-voyage,  which  I  have  tried  to  com- 
memorate in  the  Introduction  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  "  Pirate,"  I  visited,  in  social  and  friendly 
company,"  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and 
made  myself  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  which 
I  meant  to  treat.  But  this  voyage,  which  was  ic 
eveiy  other  effect  so  deUghtful,  was  in  its  conclu- 
sion saddened  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  fate  wliich 
so  often  mingle  themselves  with  our  pleasureai 
The  accomplished  and  excellent  person  who  had 
recommended  to  me  the  subject  for  "  ITie  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,"  and  to  whom  I  proposed  to  &i- 
scribe  what  I  already  suspected  might  be  the  close 
of  my  poetical  labors,  was  unexpectedly  removed 
from  the  world,  which  she  seemed  only  to  have 
visited  for  purposes  of  kindness  and  benevolence. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  author's  feelings,  ot 
the  composition  of  his  tritiiug  work,  wi  re  affected 
by  a  circtimstance  which  occasioned  so  many  tears 
and  so  much  sorrow.'  True  it  is,  that  "  The  Lord 
of  the  Isles"  was  concluded,  unwillingly  and  in 
hast%,  under  the  painful  feeling  of  one  who  has  ? 
task  which  must  be  finished,  rather  than  with  the 
ardor  of  one  who  endeavors  to  perform  that  task 
well.  Although  the  Poem  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  public,  the  sale 
of  fifteen  thousand  copies  enabled  the  author  to 
retreat  from  the  field  with  the  honors  of  war.* 

In  the  mean  time,  what  was  necessarily  to  be 
considered  as  a  failure,  was  much  reconciled  to  my 
feelings  by  the  success  attending  my  attempt  ia 
another  species  of  composition.  "  Waverley"  had, 
under  strict  incognito,  taken  its  flight  from  the 
press,  just  before  I  set  out  upon  the  voyage  already 
mentioned  ;  it  had  now  made  its  way  to  popularity 
and  the  success  of  that  work  and   the  voUmies 

visiting    the    Giant's  Causeway,   and    immediately   returned 
home. 

*  "  As  Scott  passed  tlirough  Edinburgh  on  his  return  from  hw 
voyage,  the  negotiation  as  to  the  Lord  of  tlie  Isles,  which  had 
been  protracted  through  several  months,  was  completed — ■ 
Constable  agreeing  to  give  fifteen  hundred  guineas  for  one-half 
of  the  coiiyrigbt,  while  tb?  other  iioiety  was  tetained  by  th« 
author."-  -JJfc,  vol.  iv.  p.  394 
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which  followed,  was  siifficient  to  have  satisfied  a 
greater  appetite  for  applause  than  I  have  at  any 
time  possessed.' 

I  may  as  well  add  in  this  place,  that,  being 
much  urged  by  my  intimate  friend,  now  unhappily 
no  more,  WilUam  Erskine  (a  Scottish  judge,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Kinedder),  I  agreed  to  write  the 
httle  romantic  tale  called  the  "Bridid  of  Trier- 
main;"  but  it  was  on  the  condition,  tliat  he  should 
msike  no  serious  effort  to  disown  the  composition, 
if  rep-'t  should  lay  it  at  his  door.  As  he  was 
more  *;  an  suspected  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  as 
I  UiT'*  cai'C,  m  several  places,  to  mix  somethhig 
wh:c'j  might  resemble  (as  far  as  was  m  my  power) 
mv  hjwnd's  feeling  and  manner,  the  tram  easily 
caught,  and  two  large  editions  were  sold.  A  third 
being  called  for.  Lord  Eanedder  became  unwilling 
to  aiil  any  longer  a  deception  which  was  going  far- 
ther than  he  expected  or  desired,  and  the  real  au- 
thor's name  was  given.  Upon  another  occasion,  I 
sent  up  another  of  these  trifles,  which,  like  school- 
boys' kites,  served  to  show  how  the  wind  of  popu- 
Lir  taste  was  setting.     The  manner  was  supposed 

1  The  first  edition  of  Waverley  appeared  in  July,  1814. 
3  "  Harold  the   Dauntless"  was  fiisi   pnbliahed  in  a  8m»ll 
itme  volame,  Janaary,  1817. 


to  be  that  of  a  rude  minstrel  or  Scald,  in  oppoM- 
tion  to  the  "  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  which  was  de- 
signed to  belong  rather  to  the  ItaUan  school.  This 
new  fugitive  piece  was  called  "  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less f  and  I  am  still  astonished  at  my  having 
committed  the  gross  error  of  selecting  the  very 
name  which  Lord  Byron  had  made  so  famous.  It 
encountered  rather  an  odd  fate.  My  ingenious 
friend,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  had  pubh.shed  about  tht 
same  time,  a  work  called  the  "  Poetic  Mirror,"  con 
tauiing  imitations  of  the  principal  living  poets. 
There  was  in  it  a  very  good  imitation  of  my  own 
style,  which  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  "  Harold 
the  Dauntless,"  that  there  was  no  discovering  the 
original  from  the  imitation;  and  I  beUeve  that 
many  who  took  the  trouble  of  thinking  upon  the 
subject,  were  rather  of  opinion  that  ray  ingenious 
friend  was  the  true,  and  not  the  fictitious  Simon 
Pure.  Since  this  period,  which  was  in  the  year 
1817,  the  Author  has  not  been  an  intruder  on  th? 
pubUc  by  any  poetical  work  of  importance. 

W.  S. 
Abbotsfoed,  April,  1830. 

>  Mr.  Uogg'a  "  Po(«ic  Minor"  anoeued  in  October,  >8  f 
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©he  Covb  of  t!ic  Soles. 


ADVERTISEMENT    TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


The  sceve  offhix  Poem  lie.t,  at  first,  in  the  Castle  of  Artornish,  on  the  roast  of  ArgylesMre ;  and, 
ifterwards,  in  the  Islands  of  Skye  and  Arran,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Finally,  it  is  laid 
*»,ear  Stirling.  The  story  opans  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1307,  wheii  Bruce,  who  had  been  dHven  out  of 
Scotland  by  the  Eitglish,  and  the  Barons  who  ^..Ihered  to  that  foreign  interest,  returned  from  the  Island 
of  Raclirin,  on.  the  coast  of  Ireland,  again  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  Scottish  crovm.  Many  of  the  per- 
sonages and  incidents  introduced  are  of  historical  celebrity.  The  authorities  used  are  chiefly  those  oj 
;he  venerable  Lord  Hailes,  as  ikH  entitled  to  be  called  the  restorer  of  Scottish  history,  as  Bruce  the  re 
storer  of  Scottish  monarchy ;  and  of  Archdeacon  Barbour,  a  correct  editio7i  of  whose  Metrical  History 
of  Robert  Bruce^  will  soon,  T  trust,  appear,  under  the  care  of  my  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  I)r.  Jamieson. 

Abbotsford,  iO<//  December,  1814.* 


1  The  work  alluded  to  apjJeared  in  1820,  under  the  title  of 
•■'Tlie  Eruce  and  Wallace."     2  vols.  4to. 

2  "  Here  is  another  genuine  lay  of  the  great  Minstrel,  with 
kll  his  characteristic  faults,  heauties,  and  irregularities.  The 
•arae  glow  of  coloring — the  same  energy  of  narration— the 
same  amplitude  of  desciiption,  are  cOMsj)icuous  here,  wtiich 
di/itinguish  all  his  other  productions  :  with  the  same  still  more 
jharacteristic  disdain  of  puny  graces  and  small  originalities — 
the  true  poetical  hardihood,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  urges 
)n  "his  Pegasus  fearlessly  through  dense  and  rare,  and  aiming 
gallantly  at  the  great  ends  of  truth  and  effect,  stoops  but  rarely 
to  study  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  attained — avails 
simsell',  without  scruple,  of  common  sentiments  and  common 
mages  w  herever  tliey  seem  fitted  for  his  purpo.ses — and  is  origi- 
nal by  the  very  boldness  of  his  borrowing,  and  impressive  by 
Dis  disregard  of  epigram  and  emphasis. 

"  Though  bearing  all  these  marlcs  of  the  master's  hand,  the 
«rork  before  us  does  not  come  np,  in  interest,  to  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  or  even  to  Marmion.  There  is  less  connected  storj' ; 
Ind,  what  there  is,  is  less  skilfully  complicated  and  disen- 
.angled,  and  less  diversified  with  chanj.'e  of  scene,  or  variety  of 
characfr.  In  the  scantiness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  broken 
and  discontinuous  order  of  the  events,  as  well  as  the  inartificial 
insertion  of  detached  descriptions  and  morsels  of  ethical  reflec- 
jon,  it  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  earliest  of  the  author's 
greater  productions;  and  suggests  a  comparison,  perhaps  not 
altogether  to  tiis  advantage,  with  the  structure  and  execution 
jf  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel : — for  though  there  is  probably 
more  force  and  substance  in  the  latter  oarts  of  the  present  work, 

is  certainly  inferior  to  that  enchanting  performance  in  deli- 
tacy  and  sweetness,  and  even — is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  after 
«>ur  sucti  publications? — in  originality. 

'  The  title  of  '  The  Lord  of  'he  Isles'  has  been  adopted,  we 


presume,  to  match  that  of  '  The  Lady  of  the'Lake  ;'  but  then 
is  no  analogy  in  the  stories — nor  docs  the  title,  on  this  occasion, 
correspond  very  exactly  with  the  contents.  It  is  no  unusual 
misfortune,  indp<*d,  for  the  author  of  a  modern  Epic  to  have 
his  hero  turn  out  but  a  secondary  personage,  in  the  gradua' 
unfolding  of  the  story,  while  some  unruly  underling  runs  of! 
with  the  whole  glory  and  interest  of  the  poem.  But  here  the 
author,  we  conceive,  must  have  been  aware  of  the  misnomef 
from  the  beginning  ;  the  true,  and  indeed  the  ostensible  hero 
being,  from  the  very  first,  no  less  a  person  than  King  Robert 
Bruce." — F.diribargh  RevtPW,  No.  xlviii.  1815. 

"  If  it  be  possible  for  a  poet  to  bestow  upon  his  writings  a 
superfluous  degree  of  care  and  correction,  it  may  also  be  pos- 
sible, we  shoulu  suppose,  to  iiestow  too  little.  Whether  thii 
be  the  case  in  the  poem  before  us.  is  a  point  Uj)on  which  Mr. 
Scott  can  possibly  form  a  much  more  competent  judgment  than 
outselves ;  we  can  only  say,  that  without  possessing  greatei 
beauties  than  its  predecessors,  it  has  certain  violations  of  pn> 
priety.  both  in  the  larjrnage  and  in  the  composition  of  the  stor», 
of  which  the  former  etl'orts  of  his  muse  afforded  neither  sf 
many  nor  sucn  striking  examples. 

■'  Wc  have  not  now  any  quarrel  with  Mr.  Scott  on  account 
of  the  measure  which  he  has  chosen;  still  less  on  account  of 
his  subjects  ,  we  believe  that  they  are  both  of  them  not  onlj 
pleasing  in  themselves,  but  well  adapted  to  each  other,  ant 
to  the  bent  of  his  peculiar  genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  be- 
cause we  admire  his  genius,  and  are  partial  to  the  subject! 
which  he  delights  in,  that  we  so  much  regret  he  should  leaye 
room  for  any  difference  of  opinion  respecting  them,  merely 
from  not  bestowing  upon  his  publications  that  common  degree 
of  labor  and  meditation  which  we  cannot  help  saying  it  il 
scarcely  decomus  to  withhold." — Quarte'-'y  Review,  N» 
xxvi.     July.  1815. 


CANTO  T. 
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^\)t  Corlr   of  tl)e  IsUs. 


CANTO    KIR  ST. 


ArruMN  departs — ^but  still  liis  mantle's  fold 
Rests  on  tlie  gi-oves  of  noble  Somerville,' 
P-"ncath  a  shroud  of  russet  droppd  with  gold 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mini^lu  still; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  riU, 
Yet  lingering  notes  of  silvan  music  swell, 
The  deep-toned  cusliat,  anrl  tlie  redbreast  shrill ; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  suiumer  splendor  tell 
When  tlie  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettrick's  wes- 
tern fell. 

Autumn  dej/drts — from  Gala's''  fields  no  more 
Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer ; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it 

o'ei 
No  moro  the  distant  reaper's  mirth  we  hear. 
The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear. 
And    harvest-home   hivth    hush'd   the    clanging 

wain. 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear, 
Save  where,  sad  laggani  of  the  autumnal  train, 
jkoine  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears  of  scat- 

ter'd  grain. 

Deem' St  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have  pleas- 
ure still, 
Lovest  tliou  through  Autumn's  fading  realms  to 

stray, 
To  see  the  heath-flower  wither'd  on  the  hill, 
To  listen  to  tlie  wood's  expiring  lay. 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the  spray. 
To  mark  tlie  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain, 
On  tlie  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way. 
And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  ? — 
01  !  Lf  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn'  not  the  min- 
strel strain.  . 

No !  do  not  scorn,  altliough  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie, 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  Autumn's  evening 

sky. 
And  fe\T  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry, 

I  John,  fifteenth  Lord  Somerville,  illustrions  for  his  patriotic 
levotion  j  the  science  of  agriculture,  residec'.  frequently  in  his 
aeautifu  villa  called  the  Pavilion,  situated  on  the  Tweed  over 
tgainsi  •lelro^'e.  and  wns  an  intimate  friend  and  almost  daily 
jOinpanion  of  the  poel,  from  whose  windows  at  Abbotsford 
•lis  lordshi|i's  plantations  formed  a  jirominent  object.  Lord  S. 
*ie.".  In  1H19. 

Thft   river  (Jala,  famous  in   song,  ilows  into  the  Tweed  a 
W  nnndred  vards  below  Abbotsloid  :   but  probally  the  word 


When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wovmd ; 
Nor  mock  my  toU — a  lonely  gleaner  I,' 
Througli    fields    time-wasied,    on    sad    inquest 
bound, 
Wbere  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  harvoBt 
found. 

So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  unmoved 
To  a  wild  tale  of  Albyn's  warrior  day  ; 
In  distixnt  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reproved, 
StiU  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 
For,  when  )n  Coolin's  hills  the  lights  decay. 
With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye^  the  eve  beguiles , 
'Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Reay, 
In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona's  piles, 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  th« 
Isles. 


"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !"  the  Minstrels  suns:. 

Thy  rugged  halls,  Artoriiish  !  rung,' 

And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  lave 

Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave. 

As  'mid  the  tunefid  choir  to  keep 

The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 

Lull'd  were  the  winds  on  Inninraore, 

And  green  Loch-Alline"s  woodland  shore, 

As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleasure 

In  listhig  to  the  lovely  measu'--. 

And  ne'er  to  symphony  more  sweet 

Gave  mountain  eclnK^s"  answer  meet, 

Since,  met  Irom  mainland  and  from  isle, 

Ross,  Arran,  Hay,  and  Argyle, 

Each  minstrel's  tributary  lay 

Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 

Dull  and  dislionor'd  were  the  bard. 

Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard, 

Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fame. 

Or  lady's  smiles,  liis  noblest  aim. 

Who  on  that  morn's  resistless  call 

Were  sUent  in  Artornish  hall. 

11. 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !"  'twas  thus  they  sun(j, 
And  yet  more  proud  the  desqant  rung, 
"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !  high  right  is  ours. 
To  charm  duU  sleep'  from  Beauty's  towers ; 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  naught  so  shy 

Qala  here  stands  for  the  poet's  neighbor  and  kinsmwi,  IM 
much  attached  friend,  John  Scott,  Esi).,  of  Gtla. 

,  VIS. "  an  humble  gleaner  I." 

4  MS. "  the  aged  of  Skye." 

6  See  Appendi.x,  Note  A. 

e  MS. — "  Made  mountain  echoes, "&c. 

iMS. "  f'lr  right  is  ours 

To  sammon  sleeu."  Sic- 
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But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 

In  LeUermore  the  tunid  deer 

Will   pause,   the   harp's   wild   chime   to 

hear  ; 
Rude  Heiskax's  seal  through  surges  dark 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark ;' 
To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 
WiU  poise  liim  on  Ben-Cailliach's  cloud  • 
Then  let  not  Maiden's  ear  disdain 
Tl\e  summons  of  the  minstrel  train, 
But,  while  our  harps  wild  music  make, 
Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake  1 

III. 

"  0  wake,  wliile  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine, 
Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  vie  with  thine  ! 
She  bids  the  mottled  tlu-ush  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice ; 
Tl  e  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
M(""ks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes; 
But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  *weet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee  I" — 
"  She  comes  not  yet,"  gray  Ferrand  cried ; 
"  Brethren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried, 
Tliose  notes  prolong'd,  that  sootliing  theme, 
Wliich  be.st  may  mix  with  Beauty's  dream. 
And  wliisjjer,  with  their  silvery  tone, 
The  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own." 
Ho  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-strings  died 
Tlie  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride  ; 
More  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  tell. 

IV. 

Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !  the  moments  fly, 
Wliioh  yet  that  maiden-name  allow ; 
Wakr,  Maiden,  wake  !  the  hour  is  nigh, 
When   Love    shall    claim    a   plighted 
vow. 
By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest. 

By  hope,  that  soon  sliall  fears  remove, 
We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest. 
And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love  I 

'  Wako,  Edith,  wake  I  in  yonder  bay 

Lies  many  a  galley  gayly  mann'd, 
V  e  iicar  the  merry  pibrochs  play. 

We  see  the  streamers'  silken  band. 
^liJit    Chieftain's   praise    these    pibrochs 
swell, 

Wliat  crest  is  on  these  bamiers  wove, 
The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 

The  riddle  must  be  read  by  Love." 

8te  Appendix,  Note  B. 

MS  — ■   Retired  amid  hej  m«-ial  tmn, 

Edilli  of  Lorn  received  tlie  etntiD." 


Retired  her  maiden  train  among, 

Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song,^ 

But  tamed  the  minstrel's  pride  had  been 

That  had  her  cold  demeanor  seen 

For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 

The  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke. 

Nor  could  tlieir  tenderest  numbers  bring 

One  sigh  responsive  to  tlie  string 

As  vainly  had  her  maidens  vied 

In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 

Her  locks,  in  dark-brown  lengtli  array'd, 

Cathleeii  i.f  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid; 

Young  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 

On  the  light  foot  the  silken  shoe. 

While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 

Those  strings  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound. 

That,  bleacli'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 

Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Edith's  skin. 

But  Einion,  of  experience  old, 

Had  weightiest  task — the  mantle's  fold 

In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied. 

To  show  the  form  it  seem'd  to  liide 

TiU  on  the  floor  descending  roU'd* 

Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gi»C 

VL 
0  !  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid, 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomp  array'd. 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power. 
And  conquest  won — the  bridal  hour — 
With  every  charm  tliat  wins  the  heart, 
By  Nature  given,  enlianced  by  Art, 
Could  yet  tlie  fair  reflection  view, 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true. 
And  not  one  dimple  on  lier  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak? — 
Lives  still  such  maid  ? — Fair  damsels,  say. 
For  further  vouches  not  my  lay. 
Save  that  such  lived  m  Britain's  isle, 
Wlien  Lorn's  bright  Edith  scorn'd  to  smile 

vn. 

But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 
Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  daughter  fair. 
Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid* 
By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid, 
(Strict  was  tliat  liond — most  kind  of  all- 
Inviolate  in  Highland  hall) — 
Gray  Morag  sate  a  space  apart, 
In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart. 
In  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 
To  Morag's  skill,  to  Morag's  zeal; 


ain  upon  the  pavement  )  a-y.tj  •■ 
o  tlie  floor  descending    ' 


s  MS.— "The  train 
Then  to  i 

*  MS. — "  But  Morag,  who  the  maid  had  press'd. 
An  infant,  to  her  fostering  breast, 
And  seen  a  mother's  early  aid,"  &0. 
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She  mark'd  her  child  receive  their  care, 

Yet,  empress  of  this  joyful  day. 

Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair 

Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay." — 

(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness), 

Which  cloister'd  maids  combine  to  dress ; 

TX. 

She  mark'd — and  knew  her  nui  sling's  heart 

Proud  Edith's  soul  came  to  her  eye. 

In  the  vain  pomp  took  httle  ppjt. 

Resentment  chcck'd  the  strugglijig  siffh. 

'\1  istfiil  a  while  she  gazed — then  press'd 

Her  hurryuig  hand  indignant  dried 

Tha  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 

The  bm-uing  tears  of  uijured  pride — 

In  iinish'd  loveliness — and  led 

"  Morag,  forbear  !  or  lend  thy  praise 

To  where  a  turret's  au-y  lieaJ, 

To  swell  yon  hireluig  harpers'  lays ; 

Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round,     . 

Make  to  yon  maids  thy  boast  of  power, 

O'erlook'd,  dark  Mull !  thy  mighty  Sound,' 

That  they  may  waste  a  wondering  hour. 

Where    thwarting    tides,    with    rmnglcd 

Telling  of  bamiers  proudly  borne. 

roar, 

Of  pealing  bell  and  bugle -horn. 

Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shore. 

Or,  theme  more  dear,  of  robes  of  prite, 

Crownlets  and  gauds  of  rare  device. 

VIII. 

But  thou,  experienced  as  thou  art. 

"  Daughter,"  she  said,  "  these  seas  behold, 

Tliink'st  thou  with  these  to  cheat  Cue  heart 

Round  twice  a  hundred  islands  roll'd. 

That,  bound  in  strong  affection's  chain. 

From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar 

Looks  for  retm-n,  and  looks  in  vain  ? 

To  the  green  Hay's  fertile  shore  ;" 

No  1  sum  tliine  Edith's  wretched  lot 

()r  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 

In  these  brief  words — He  loves  her  not  1 

Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  power,* 

Each  ou  its  own  dark  cape  rechned, 

X. 

And  listpQUig  to  its  own  wild  wind. 

"  Debate  it  not — too  long  I  strove 

From  where  JVIingarry,  sternly  placed, 

To  call  his  cold  observance  love, 

O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste,* 

AU  blinded  by  the  league  that  styled 

To  where  Dunstaffnage  hears  the  raging 

Edith  of  Lorn, — while  yet  a  child. 

Of-  Coiuial  with  liic  rocks  engaging. 

She  tripp'd  the  heath  by  Morag's  side, — 

Ihink'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 

The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  destint;d  bride. 

A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frown'd. 

Ere  yet  I  saw  him,  while  afar 

To  sadden  this  auspicious  morn. 

His  broadsword  blazed  in  Scotland's  war 

That  bids  the  d?  aghter  of  liigh  Lorn 

Train'd  to  believe  our  fates  the  same, 

Tmpledge  her  qr  ousal  faith  to  wed 

My  bosom  thi-obb'd  when  Ronald's  name 

The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  !* 

Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  tale. 

Ronald,  froiri  majiy  a  hero  sprung. 

Like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 

llie  fair,  the  valiant,  and  the  young, 

What  pilgrim  sought  our  halls,  nor  told 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name* 

Of  Ronald's  deeds  in  battle  bold ; 

A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame, 

Wlio  toucli'd  the  harp  to  heroes'  praise 

The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 

But  his  achievements  swell'd  the  lays ' 

Ou  equal  terms  with  England's  pride. — 

Even  Morag — not  a  tale  of  fame 

From  chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's  cot 

Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald's  name, 

Who  hears  the  tale,'  and  triumphs  not  ? 

He  came  !  and  all  that  had  been  told 

Tlie  damsel  dons  her  best  attire. 

Of  his  liigh  worth  seem'd  poor  and  cold 

The  shepherd  Ughts  his  beltane  fire, 

Tame,  lifeless,  void  of  energy. 

Joy,  joy  !  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung. 

Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me  1 

Joy,  joy  !  each  matin  bell  hath  rung 

Tlie  hf)ly  priest  says  grateful  mass. 

XL 

Loud  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass, 

"  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith's  heart 

No  mnuntain  den  holds  outcast  boor. 

And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part  1— 

Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor. 

And  what  requital  ?"  cold  delay — 

But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside, 

Excuse  that  slumn'd  the  spousal  day. — 

And  claim'd  tliis  mom  for  holy- tide  ; 

It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here  !— 

'  See  Appenilii,  Note  C.                    s  Ibid.  Note  D 

'  MS.— "The  news." 

J  MS. ••  father's  fendal  po».er." 

8  MS.—"  When,  from  that  honr,  had  Edith's  heait 

•  See  Appendix,  Noli  E.                   s  Ibid.  Note  F 

A  thou^'ht,  and  Ronald  lack'd  his  pan  ' 

•  Ibid.  Note  G 

5.3 

And  wliat  her  ifuerdon  t  ' 
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Hurts  he  Bentalla's  nimble  deer,' 

And  shifted  >ft  her  stooping  side, 

Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 

In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 

To  bid  some  lighter  love  far*"  well, 

Yet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 

And  swear,  that  though  hr  may  not  scorn 

She  gain'd,  of  forward  way, 

A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn,'' 

Than  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 

Ye  I   when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er, 

To  the  poor  meed  which  peasants  share. 

Again  they  meet,  to  part  no  more  ?" 

Who  toil  the  livelong  day ; 

And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves, 

XII. 

That  oft,  before  she  wore^ 

-"  Hush,  daughter,  hush !  thy  doubts  remove, 

Her  boltsprit  kiss'd  the  broken  waves, 

More  nobly  think  of  Ronald's  love. 

Wliere  in  wlu'te  foam  the  ocean  ravea 

Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  gray 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 

His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay ! 

Yet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true 

See'st  not  each  galley's  topmast  bend, 

Undaunted  toU'd  her  hardy  crew. 

As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  ? 

Nor  look'd  where  shelter  lay, 

Hiding  the  dark-blue  land,  they  rise 

Nor  for  Artornish  Castle  drew, 

Like  the  white  clouds  on  April  skies ; 

Nor  steer'd-for  Aros  bay. 

The  shouting  vassals  man  the  oars. 

Behind  them  sink  Mull's  mountain  shores, 

XV. 

Onward  their  merry  course  they  keep. 

Thus  whUe    they   strove   with   wind    and 

Through  whistling  breeze   and    foaming 

seas. 

deep. 

Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze. 

And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  cast, 

Lord  Ronald's  fleet  swept  by, 

Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast. 

Streamer'd  with  silk,  and  trick'd  with  gold 

As  if  she  veil'd  its  banner'd  pride. 

Mann'd  with  the  noble  and  the  bold 

To  greet  afar  her  prince's  bride  ! 

Of  Island  chivalry. 

Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 

Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roars. 

His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed. 

And  chafes  beneath  their  thousand  oars, 

He  chides  her  sloth !"— Fair  Edith  sigh'd, 

Yet  bears  them  on  their  way : 

Blush'd,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied : — 

So  chafes^  the  war-horse  in  his  might. 

That  fieldward  bears  some  vahant  knight. 

XIIL 

Champs,  till  both  bit  aiid  boss  are  white, 

"  Sweet   thought,  but   vain ! — No,   Morag 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 

mark, 

On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 

Type  of  his  course,  yon  lonely  bark, 

Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold. 

That  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail. 

And  hauberks  with  their  burnish'd  fold. 

To  wm  its  way  against  the  gale. 

That  shimniC/'d  fair  and  free ; 

Since  peep  of  morn,  my  vacant  eyes 

And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pass'd, 

Have  view'd  by  fits  the  course  she  tries ;' 

To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  'blast 

Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  on 

Gave  R  il Jer  minstreW. 

And  dawn's  fair  promises  be  gone. 

Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 

And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 

Siiline  and  Scallastle  bade  float 

Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee. 

Thetr  misty  shores  around ; 

Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 

And  Moi  ven's  echoes  answer'd  well, 

They  strive  her  shivering  sail  to  bind. 

And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Still  nearer  to  the  shelves'  dread  verge* 

Come  down  the  darksome  Soimd, 

A'  every  tack  her  course  they  urge, 

As  if  they  fear'd  Artornish  more 

XVI. 

Than  adverse  winds  and  breakers'  roar." 

iso  bore  they  on  with  mirth  and  pride, 

And  if  that  laboring  bark  they  spied. 

XIV. 

'Twas  with  such  idle  eye 

Sooth  spoke  the  maid. — Amid  the  tide 

As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor. 

The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore, 

When,  tolling  in  his  task  obscure. 

»  MS.-     And  on  its  dawn  the  bridegroom  lags  ; — 

Yonng  Eva  view'd  the  course  she  trie*  ' 

Hnnt«  he  Rentalla's  nimble  stags  V 

*  MS. "  the  breakers'  verge." 

See  Appendix.  Note  H. 

6MS.— "Sofnmes,"  &o. 

*  M9.— '  Since  dawn  of  mom,  with  racant  eret 

'  Mg.— "  That  bears  to  fight  some  eallant  knisht 
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They  pass  hini  careless  by.' 
Let  lliein  sweep  on  -with  lieedless  eyes ! 
But,  had  they  kno-wn  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay, 
The  famish'd  wolf,  that  prowls  the  wnkl, 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  ungiiarded  fold, 
'Pre.  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold, 

Unchallenged  were  her  way  I'' 
And  thou.  Lord  Ronald,  sweep  thou  on, 
Witt  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone ! 
But  hadst  thou  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh. 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye ! 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow. 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near  I 

xvn. 

Yes,  sweep  they  on ! — We  will  not  leave. 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout, 
And  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  rout 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay  ;' 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorous  art, 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  heart, 
May  stupefy  and  stun  its  smart. 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
Yes,  sweep  they  on  ! — But  with  that  skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale, 
Where  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  cUff, 
Labor  that  strain'd  each  sinew  stiff, 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  waiL 

XVIIL 

All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd. 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil'd 

^lore  fierce  from  strait  and  lake ; 
And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Conflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret, 
And  high  their  mingled  bQlows  jet, 
Vs  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set. 

Spring  upward  as  they  break, 
'fhen,  too,  the  lights  of  eve  were  past,* 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninniore  ; 
Rent  WIS  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the  mast, 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast, 
Ajid  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast, 

And  gave  the  conflict  o'er. 

XIX. 

Twas  then  that  Grie,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labor  duU'd  nor  terror  shook, 

MS. — "  As  the  gay  nobles  give  the  boor, 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure. 
Their  ^eatness  passes  by." 
MS.—  "She  held  nchalletiged  way." 


Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke : — 
"  Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wilder'd  tide. 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  rude  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke  ? 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel. 
With  quivering  planks,  and  groaning  keeL 

At  the  last  billow's  shock  ? 
Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell. 
Though  here  thou  see'st  poor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear ; 
For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land, 
Or  yon  dark  sky — on  every  hand 

Despair  and  death  are  near. 
For  her  alone  I  grieve, — c*  me 
Danger  sits  light,  by  land  and  sea, 

I  follow  where  thou  wilt ; 
Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lour. 
Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower. 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power,' 
With  war-cry  wake  their  wassail-hour 

And  die  with  hand  on  hilt." — 

XX. 
That  elder  Leader's  calm  reply 
In  steady  voice  was  given, 
"  In  man's  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succor  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shatter'd  sail, 
The  helm  be  mme,  and  down  the  gait- 
Let  our  free  course  be  driven ; 
So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay. 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray. 
So  safely  hold  our  vessel's  way 

Beneath  the  Castle  wall ; 
For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
'Tis  on  the  sacred  name  of  guest. 
Who  seeks  for  shelter,  storm-distress'*], 

Witliin  a  chieftain's  hall. 
If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth, 
Ouj'  name,  our  right,  our  lofty  birth, 
By  noble  hands  to  fall." 

XXL 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consign' d, 
Gave  the  reef 'd  sail  to  meet  the  wind. 

And  on  her  alter'd  way. 
Fierce  bounchng,  forward  sprimg  the  ship 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  shp 

To  seize  his  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  rusliing  prow, 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave  ;• 
WUd  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides, 

3  MP. — "  With  mirth,  song,  tale,  and  las'." 

■>  MS. — "  Then,  too,  the  clouds  were  sinking  fast. 

K "the  hostile  power." 

''  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 
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And,  flashing  round,  the  vessel's  sides 

With  elvish  lustre  lave,* 
While,  far  behind,  their  Uvid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendor  gave. 
It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  lucid^  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry, 
To  match  the  meteor-Ught  that  streaks 

Grim  Hecla's  midnight  sky. 

XXII. 

Nor  lack'd  they  steadier  hght  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darken'd  deep ; — 
Artornish,  on  her  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung, 
(ilanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  glee, 
And  landward  far,  and  far  to  sea. 

Her  festal  radiance  flung.' 
By  that  bhthe  beacon-light  they  steer'd, 

WTiose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appear" d, 
As  the  cold  moon  her  head  uprear"d 

Above  the  eastern  fell. 

XXIII. 
Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore, 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainland  shore, 
Whexi  frequent  on  the  liollow  blast 
WUd  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast, 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-bird's  cry 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  vie,* 
Like  funeral  shrieks  with  revelry, 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  chtFs  on  high, 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  tlie  fight  and  route. 
Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  storm 
Dimly  arose  the  Castle's  form, 

And  deepen' d^  shadow  made, 
Far  lengthen'd  on  the  main  below. 
Where,  dancing  m  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torclies  play'd, 
Spangling  the  wave  with  lights  as  vain 
Afl  pleasures  m  this  vale  of  pain, 

Tkat  dazzle  as  they  fade." 

MS  —  *  And,  bvTstinff  round  the  vessel's  sides, 
A  livid  lustre  gave." 
«  M.S  -"  Livid." 

»  '  The  dt-acription  of  the  vessel's  approach  to  the  Castle 
liirongh  the  tempestuous  and  sparkling  waters,  and  the  con- 
b'aat  of  the  gloomy  asjject  of  the  billows  with  the  glittering 
plendor  of  Artornish, 

'  'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  bung,' 
tending  her  radiance  abroad   through   the  terrors  of  the  night, 
»pd  mingling  at  intervals  the  shouts  of  her  revelry  with  the 
n-.ldtr  cadence  of  the  blast,  is  one  of  ihe  happiest  instances  of 
Mr.  Scott's  felicity  in  awful  and  magnificent  scenery." — Criti- 


XXIV. 
Beneath  the  Castle's  sheltering  lee, 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  sea. 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair, 

So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep. 
With  peasant's  stafif  one  vaUant  hand 
Mght  well  the  dizzy,  pass  have  mann'd, 
'Gainst  htindreds  arra'd  with  spear  and  braud 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep.' 
His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound ; 
Loud  aiiswer'd  every  echo  round. 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay. 
The  postern's  liinges  crash  and  groan, 
And  soon  the  warder's  cresset  shone 
On  those  rude  steps  of  shppeiy  stone. 

To  hght  tlie  upward  way. 
"  Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire  !"  he  said  ; 
"  Full  long  the  spousal  train  have  staid. 

And,  vex'd  at  thy  delay, 
Fear'd  lest,  amidst  these  wildering  seas. 
The  darksome  night  and  freshemng  breeze 

Had  driven  thy  bark  astray." — 

XXV. 

"  Warder,"  the  younger  stranger*  said, 
"  Thine  errmg  guess  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthful  hour ;  but  nights  hke  these. 
When  the  rough  winds  wake  western  seas, 
Brook  not  of  glee.     We  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day  ; 
For,  to  ourselves,  the  deck's  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

That's  breathed  upon  b}'^  May, 
And  for  our  storm-toss'd  skiff  we  seek 
Short  shelter  in  tliis  leeward  creek, 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall  streaB 

Again  to  bear  away." — * 
Answered  the  Warder, — "  In  what  name 
Assert  ye  hospitable  claim  ? 

Wlience  come,  or  whither  bou  d  ? 
Hath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails  ? 
Or  come  ye  on  Norweyan  gales? 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  vales, 

Or  Scotland's  motmtain  ground  ?" — 

*  MS. — "  The  wind,  the  wave,  the  fea-l^rds'  cy, 
In  melancholy  concert  vie  " 

6  MS.—"  Darksome." 

'  "  Mr.  Pcott,  we  observed  in  the  newspapers,  was  engage! 
during  last  summer  in  a  maritime  expedition  ;  and,  according- 
ly, the  most  striking  novelty  in  the  jiresent  poem  is  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  sea  ])ieces  with  which  it  abounds.  One  of 
the  first  we  meet  with  is  the  picture  of  the  distresses  of  th« 
King's  little  bark,  and  her  darkling  run  to  the  shelter  of  A^ 
tomish  Castle." — Edinburgh  Rev'ew,  1815 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 

8  MS.— "That  youug  leader." 
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Such  as  few  arms  could  wield ; 

"  Warriors — for  other  title  none 

But  when  he  boun'd  him  to  such  task. 

For  some  briet  space  we  list  to  owu. 

Well  could  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque, 

Bound  by  a  vow — warriors  are  we ; 

And  rend  the  sm'est  shield.^ 

In  strife  by  land,  and  storm  by  sea, 

We  have  been  kiiuwn  to  fame ; 

XXTX 

And  these  brief  words  have  import  dear, 

The  raised  portcullis'  arch  they  pasa^ 

When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear, 

The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass. 

To  harbor  safe,  and  friendly  cheer, 

The  entrance  long  and  low,' 

That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 

Flank'd  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait, 

Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek, 

Where  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait 

And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate). 

Fail  of  your  courtesy ; 

To  gall  an  entering  foe. 

Deny — and  be  your  niggard  Hold 

But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 

Scorn'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 

Was  now  defenceless  and  unbarr'd, 

Shunn'd  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  wold, 

And  all  the  passage  free 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea  !" — 

To  one  low-brow'd  and  vaulted  room, 
Where  squire  and  yeomau,  page  and  grooBQi 

XXVII. 

Phed  their  loud  revelry. 

"  Bold  stranger,  no — 'gainst  claim  like  thine 

No  bolt  revolves  by  hand  of  mine,' 

XXX. 

Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  express'd 

And  "  Rest  ye  here,"  the  Warder  bade, 

A  monarch  than  a  supphaut  guest. 

"  Till  to  our  Lord  your  suit  is  said. — 

Be  what  ye  will,  Artornish  Hall 

And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid. 

On  tliis  glad  eve  is  free  to  all. 

And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid. 

Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 

'Gainst  our  ally,  great  England's  Lord, 

A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark. 

Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne, 

Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark.* 

To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 

And  bearing  mai'tial  mien." 

Or,  outlaw'd,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 

But  not  for  Eachin's  reproof 

With  the  fierce  Knight  of  Ellerslie," 

Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloof, 

Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife, 

But  crowded  on  to  stare, 

When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 

As  men  of  courtesy  untaught. 

Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce,^ 

Till  fiery  Edward  roughly  caught, 

This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 

From  one  the  foremost  there,'' 

Ho,  vassals !  give  these  guests  your  care, 

His  checker'd  plaid,  and  in  its  shroud. 

And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair." 

To  hide  her  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Involved  his  sister  f;|ir. 

XXVHL 

.His  brother,  as  the  clansman  bent 

To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt 

His  sullen  brow  in  discontent, 

(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept), 

Made  brief  and  stern  excuse  ; — 

And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  fl;u-e. 

"  Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  pall 

That  seaward  flung  their  smoky  glare. 

Tliat  decks  thy  Lord  in  bridal  hall, 

The  younger  knight  that  maitlen  bare 

'Twere  honor'd  by  her  use.' 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock  ; 

On  liis  strong  shoulder  lean'd  her  head 

XXXI 

And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed, 

Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm ;  his  eye 

As  ihe  wild  vijie  in  tendrils  spread, 

Had  that  compeUing  dignity. 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 

His  mien  that  bearuig  haught  and  high 

Him  follow'd  close  that  elder  Lord, 

Wliich  common  spu-its  fear  !* 

And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword. 

Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more, 

MS. "  'gainst  claim  like  yonrs. 

«  MS. — "  Or  warlike  men  of  moulding  stark." 

No  bolt  ere  closed  our  castle  doore." 

7  MS.—"  Till  that  hot  Kdward  fiercelj,  caught 

Sir  William  Walhice. 

From  one,  the  boldest  there." 

See  Appendix.  Note  L. 

6  "  Stift  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 

MS. — "  Well  could  it  cleave  the  gilded  casque. 

That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 

And  rend  the  trustiest  shield  " 

What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  nis  lawless  train 

M3. — "  The  enirance  vaulted  low." 

Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 
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Nod,  -wink,  and  laughter,  all  were  o'er; 
Upou  each  otl.er  back  they  bore, 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appear'd  the  Seneschid, 
Cominissiou'd  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  strangers  to  the  Baron's  hall, 

Wliere  feasted  fau-  and  free 
Tl'-at  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide, 
Witli  Edith  there  his  lovely  bride, 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side, 
And  many  a  chief,  the  flower  and  pride 

Of  Western  laud  and  sea.' 

Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  spact ; 
And,  if  our  tale  hath  won  your  grace, 
Grant  us  brief  patience,  and  again 
\^  e  will  renew  the  niuistrel  strain." 


(Tljc  Corii  of  tljc  3sU3. 


CANTO  SECOND. 


Fill  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  festive  board ! 

Summon  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  fair ! 

Through  the  loud  hall  in  joyous  concert  pour'd. 

Let  mirth  and  music  sound  the  dirge  of  Care  1 

But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  there, 
■  If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convtdsive  throe. 

Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery  wear ; 

Lift  not  the  festal  mask ! — enough  to  know, 
S^o  sreue  of  mortal  life  but  teems  with  mortal  woe.' 

IL 
With  beakers'  clang,  with  harpers'  lay. 
With  all  that  olden  tune  deem'd  gay, 
Tlie  Island  Chieftain  feasted  high ; 
But  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A  gloomy  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
Now  sudden  flush'd,  and  faded  now, 
Emotions  such  a^  draw  theu"  bu'th 


What  should  it  be,  tliat  thus  their  faith  can  bind  1 
The  power  of  Tliou^'ht — the  magic  of  the  Mind  I 
Liiik'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  sldll, 
Tliat  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 
VVielh  with  her  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown, 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deed'  appear  hiscwn. 
t)uch  hath  it  been — shall  be — bnneath  the  sun 
The  <nany  still  must  labor  for  the  one  ! 
Tis  Nature's  doom." 

Byron's  Corsair. 
'  MS. — "  Of  mountain  chivalry." 

i  "  The  first  Canto  is  full  of  business  and  description,  and 
■le  scenes  are  sunh  as  Mr.  Scott's  muse  generally  excels  in. 
rhe  scene  between  Edith  ind  her  nurse  is  spirited,  and  coQ- 


Prom  deeper  source  than  festal  mirtL 
By  fits  he  paused,  and  harper's  strain 
And  jester's  tale  went  round  in  vain. 
Or  fell  but  on  his  idle  ear 
Like  distant  somuls  which  di'eamers  hear. 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy,' 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lay, 
And,  for  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd. 
As  he  was  loudest  of  the  loud. 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay." 

IIL 

Yet  naught  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
M^rk'd  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long  ; 
The  vacant  brow,  the  tmUsteimig  ear. 
They  gave  to  thoughts  of  raptui  es  near, 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
Seem'd  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
Nor  thus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd. 
Since  lofty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud,* 
And  jealous  of  his  honor'd  fine, 
And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine' 
(From  England  sent  on  errand  liigh, 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie),* 
Both  deem'd  in  Ronald's  mood  to  find 
A  lover's  transport-troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye, 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery, 
Ajid  watch'd,  with  agony  and  fear. 
Her  wayward  bridegroom's  varied  cheer. 

lY. 

She  watch'd — yet  fear'd  to  meet  his  glance, 
And  he  shunn'd  hers,  till  when  by  chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  sjiven  a  milder  pang ! 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed — then  sternly  maim'd  his  heart 
To  play  liis  hard  but  destuied  part. 

And  from  the  table  sj)rang. 
"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  !"  he  said, 
,  "  Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled  :* 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim, 


tains  many  very  pleasing  lines.  The  description  of  Lor''  Bo 
nald's  fleet,  and  of  the  bark  endeavoring  to  make  her  waj 
against  the  wind,  more  particularly  of  the  last,  is  executet 
with  extraordinary  beauty  and  fidelity." — Quarterly  Ht sit » 

3  "  Even  in  laughter  the  bean  is  sorrowful  ;  and  tiie  end  a 
that  mirth  is  heaviness." — Proverbs,  xiv.  13. 

*  MS. "  and  give  birth 

To  jest,  to  wassail,  and  to  mirth  " 

'  MS. — "  Would  seem  the  loudest  of  the  loud, 
And  gayest  of  the  gay." 

'  M.>*.  — "  Since  Lorn,  the  proudest  of  the  proad  " 

'  MS. — "  And  since  the  keen  De  Argentine." 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 

i  Ibid.  Note  M 
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And  every  gem  of  varied  sliiae 

VIL 

Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine  ! 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside, 

To  yuu,  brave  lord,  aiid  brother  mine, 

And  angry  looks  the  error  chide,* 

Of  Lorn,  t.his  pledge  I  drink — 

That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  uukno'WH 

The  imion  of  Our  House  with  thine, 

A  place  so  near  their  prince's  throne  , 

Ey  this  fair  bridal-link  !"— 

But  Owen  Erraught  said. 

"  For  forty  years  a  seneschal, 

V. 

To  marshal  guests  in  bower  a*d  hall 

■  Let  it  pass  round!"  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 

Has  been  my  houor'd  trade. 

'  And  in  good  time — that  winded  horn 

Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known, 

Must  of  the  Abbot  tell ; 

By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone. 

The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last." 

Not  by  furr'd  robe  or  broider'd  zone ; 

Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast, 

And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough 

And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast, 

I'll  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state. 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 

That  these  tlu-ee  strangers  oft  have  sate 

But  when  the  warder  in  his  ear 

In  higher  place  than  now."—  * 

Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

■' 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 

VIIL 

When  through  a  thunder-cloud  it  beams ! — 

"  I,  too,"  the  aged  Ferrand  said, 

Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seems  • 

*'  Am  qualified  by  minstrel  trade' 

As  glad  of  brief  delay. 

Of  rank  and  place  to  tell ; — 

As  some  poor  criminal  might  feel. 

Mark'd  ye  the  younger  stranger's  eye, 

When,  from  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel, 

My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how  high, 

Respited  for  a  day. 

How  fierce  its  flashes  fell. 

Glancing  among  the  noble  rout* 

VL 

As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out. 

■  Urother  of  Lorn,"  with  hurried  voice 

Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 

He  said,  "  and  you,  fair  lords,  rejoice  1 

On  any  save  his  peers  to  look  3 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee, 

And  yet  it  moves  me  more, 

Come  wandering  knights  from  travel  far 

That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow, 

Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war. 

With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

And  tempest  on  the  sea. — 

Scann'd  the  gay  presence  o'er, 

Ho !  give  them  at  your  board  such  place 

Like  being  of  superior  kind. 

As  bt^t  their  presences  may  grace,' 
And  bid  them  welcome  jfree  I" 

In  whose  liigh-toued  impartial  mind 

Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 

With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand. 

Seem  objects  of  indifferent  weight. 

The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann'd 

The  lady  too — though  closely  tied 

0/  these  strange  guests ;'  and  well  he 

The  mantle  veil  both  face  and  eye. 

knew 

Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide. 

How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due ;' 

Nor  could'  her  form's  fair  synunetry; 

For  though  the  costly  frn-s 

That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were  toA, 

IX. 

And  their  gay  robes  were  over-worn. 

Suspicious  doubt  and  lordly  scor-n 

And  soil'd  their  gilded  spurs. 

Lour'd  on  the  haughty  front  of  Lorn. 

Tit  such  a  high  commanding  grace 

From  imderneath  his  brows  of  pride> 

Was  ir  their  mien  and  in  their  face. 

The  stranger  guests  he  sternly  lyed. 

Am  6uii;;d  best  the  princely  dais,* 

And  whisper'd  closely  what  the  ear 

And  royal  canopy ; 

Of  Argentine  alone  might  hear  ; 

And  there  he  marshall'd  them  their  place. 

Then  question'd,  high  and  brief. 

Fiist  of  that  company. 

If,  in  their  voyage,  aught  they  knew 

■  Mis.-  -'  As  ni»y  tnar  presence  fittest  grace." 

And  nshers  censored  the  mistake.' 

.    '  MS. — "  With  solemn  pace,  and  silver  rod. 

«  "  The  first  entry  of  the  illustrious  strangers  into  the    a<7i< 

The  Seneschal  the  entrance  show'd 

o/the  Celtic  chief,  is  in  the  accustomed  and  peculiar  e  yl«  o 

To  these  strange  guests." 

the  poet  of  chivalry."— Jeffrey. 

See  Appendix,  Note  N. 

'  MS. — " '  I,  too,'  old  Ferrand  said,  and  lau^h''!, 

•  Dais — the  great  liall  table — elevated  a  step  or  two  above 

'  Am  qualified  by  minstrel  r  alt. 

*e  rest  of  the  room. 

«  MS. "  the  festal  rout." 

'  MS  — "  Aside  then  lords  and  ladies  spake, 

9  MS.— "  Nor  hide,"  &.c. 
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Of  tbe  rebellious  Scottish  crew, 

Did  the  fairy  of  the  foimtain, 

Who  to  Rath-Eriu's  shelter  drew, 

Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave. 

With  Carrick's  outlaw'd  chief?* 

Frame  thee  in  some  coral  cave  ? 

And  if,  their  winter's  exile  o'er, 

Did,  in  Iceland's  darksome  mine, 

They  harbor'd  still  by  Ulster's  shore. 

Dwarf's  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine 

Or  launch'd  their  galleys  on  the  main, 

Or,  mortal-moulded,  comest  thou  here. 

To  vex  their  native  land  agam  ? 

From  England's  love,  or  France's  fearf 

X. 

XII. 

Tliat  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  high, 

Sonjj  contfnuetr. 

Al  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  eye' 

"  No  ! — thy  splendors  nothing  tell 

With  look  of  equal  scorn ; — 

Foreign  art  or  faery  spell. 

'  Of  rebels  have  we  naught  to  sliow ; 

Moulded  thou  for  monarch's  use, 

Br.t  if  of  Royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

By  the  overweening  Bruce, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn,' 

When  the  royal  robe  he  tied 

Ere  thrice  tliree  days  shall  come  and  go. 

O'er  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride ; 

His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow. 

Thence  in  triumph  wert  thou  torn. 

Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe. 

By  the  victor  hand  of  Lorn  1 

From  England's  every  bill  and  bow, 

To  Allaster  of  Lorn." 

"  When  the  gem  was  won  and  lost, 

Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ire. 

Widely  was  the  war-cry  toss'd  1 

But  Ronald  quench'd  the  rising  fire  ; 

Rung  aloud  Bendourish  fell. 

"Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 

Answer'd  Douchart's  soundmg  dell. 

To  chase  the  night  with  Ferrand's  rhyme, 

Fled  the  deer  from  wild  Teyndrnm, 

Than  wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jars 

When  the  homicide,  o'ercome, 

That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars." — * 

Hardly  'scaped,  with  scathe  and  scorn. 

'  Content,"  said  Lorn  ;  and  spoke  apart 

Left  the  pledge  with  conqueruig'  Lorn! 

With  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art, 

Then  wliisper'd  Argentine, — 

XIIL 

"  Tlie  lay  I  named  will  carry  smart 

Sonfl  concluUetJ. 

To  these  bold  strangers'  hauglity  heart, 

"  Vain  was  then  the  Douglas  brand,* 

If  right  tills  guess  of  mine." 

Vain  the  Campbell's  vaimted  hand, 

He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  all, 

Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk. 

Until  the  minstrel  waked  the  hall.* 

Makmg  sure  of  murder's  work ;'                f 

1 

Barendown  fled  fast  away, 

XI. 

Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye," 

Et>t  a3rooc|)  of  aovn.' 

When  tliis  brooch,  triumphant  borne, 

"  Wlience  the  brooch  of  burning  gold, 

Beamii  upon  the  breast  of  Lorn. 

That  clasps  the  Chieftain's  mantle-fold, 

Wrought  and  chased  witli  rare  device, 

"  Farthest  fled  its  former  Lord, 

Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price,' 

Left  his  men  to  brand  and  cord,'* 

On  the  varied  tartans  beaming. 

Bloody  brand  of  Higliland  steel. 

As,  through  night's  pale  rainbow  gleaming. 

Enghsh  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 

Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar, 

Let  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast. 

Fitful  slunes  the  northern  star  ? 

Dogg'd  by  Comyn's  vengeful  ghost, 

While  Ills  spoils,  in  triumph  worn, 

"  Gem  i  ne  er  w  rought  on  Higliland  mountain. 

Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lorn !" 

»  ?ee  Appendi.t,  Note  0. 

chief  over  Robert  Bruce,  in  one  of  their  rencontres.     Bruce 

*  MS. — "  That  yoniiger  stranger,  nanjrht  out-dared. 

in  truth,  had  been  set  on  by  some  of  that  clan,  and  had  extri 

Was  prompt  the  hauf;hty  Chinf  to  beard." 

cated  himself  from  a  fearful  overmatch  by  stependous  exertion». 

s  MS. — "  Met!  say  that  he  has  sworn." 

In  the  struggle,  however,  the  brooch  which  fastened  his  roya' 

The  description  of  the  bridal  fe;isi,  in  the  second  Canto, 

mantle  had  been  torn   off  by  the  assailants  ;  and   it  is  on   th« 

lua  several  aniniateii  lines  ;   but  the  n  ,nl  power  and   poetry  of 

subject  of  lliis  trophy  that  the  Celtic  poet  pours  forth  this  wilr 

the  author  do  not  ajipear  to  us  to  he  called  out  imlll  the  ooca- 

rajiid,  and  spirited  strain." — Jeffrky. 

Bon   of  the   Highland    quarrel    which    follows    the    feast." — 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  P.                       '  Ibid.  Note  U. 

ihnthly  Revirw.  March,  181.5. 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  R. 

6  •   In  a  very  different  style  of  excellence  ffroin  that  of  the 

»  See  Appendix.  Note  S. 

first  tiree  stanza-s)  Is  the  triumphant  and  insulting  song  of  the 

lo  !^ee  Appendix,  Note  T. 

hard   of  Lo'n,  conimeuioraling  the  pretended   victory  of  his 

"  MS. — "  Left  his  followers  to  the  swoiU.' 
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XIV. 

AS  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 

Hemm'd  in  by  hunters,  spears,  and  bows, 

And,  ere  he  bounds  upon  the  ruig. 

Selects  the  object  of  his  spring, — 

Now  on  the  bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 

So  Edward  glared  and  grasp'd  his  sword — 

But  stem  his  brother  spoke, — "  Be  stilL 

Wliat !  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will. 

After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 

To  chafe  thee  for  a  menial's  song  ? — 

Well  hast  thou  fi-amed.  Old  Man,  thy  strains, 

To  prtuse  the  hand  that  pays  thy  p;uns  1' 

Yet  something  might  thy  song  have  told 

Of  Lorn's  tlu-ee  vassals,  true  and  bold. 

Who  rent  their  lord  from  Bruce's  hold, 

As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay. 

And  died  to  save  him  in  the  fray. 

I've  heard  the  Bruce's  cloak  and  clasp 

Was  ck'uch'd  withm  their  dying  grasp, 

What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 

Rush'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore," 

Long  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strife,' 

Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life.-  - 

Enongh  of  this — And,  Minstrel,  hold, 

As  minstrel-hire,  this  chain  of  gold, 

For  future  lays  a  fair  excuse. 

To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce." — 

XV. 

•*  Now,  by  Columba's  shrine,  I  swear, 

And  every  saint  that's  buried  there, 

'Tis  he  himself !"  Lorn  sternly  cries, 

"  And  foV  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." 

As  loudly  Ronald  calls, — "  Forbear  1 

Not  in  my  sight  wliile  brand  I  wear, 

O'ermatched  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall, 

Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall ! 

This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 

Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place, 

Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distress'd. 

No  slaughter-house  for  shipwreck'd  guest." — 

"  Talk  not  to  me,"  fierce  Lorn  replied, 

"  Of  odds,  or  match ! — when  Comyn  died. 

Three  daggers  clash'd  witliin  his  side  I 

Tilk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall, 

TLe  Cnurch  of  God  saw  Comyn  fall ! 

On  God's  own  altar  stream'd  his  blood, 

vNTiile  o'if  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 

The  rutlaess  murderer — e'en  as  now — 

With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow ! — 

Up,  all  who  love  me  !  blow  on  blow  I 

Aad  lay  the  outlaw'd  ftlons  low  1" 


i  See  Appen'lix,  Note  U. 
1  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

»  MS  — "  When  breathless  Lorn  had  left  the  strife." 
For  therjt  four  lines  the  MS.  has — 
.      54 


XVL 

Then  up  sprang  many  a  mainlanu  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Chieftain's  word. 
Barcaldiae's  arm  is  liigh  m  air, 
And  Kinloch-Alline's  blade  is  bare, 
Black  Murthok's  dirk  has  left  its  sheath. 
And  clench'd  is  Dermid's  hand  of  death. 
Their  mutter'd  threats  of  vengeance  swell 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell ; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapons  high. 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly. 
And,  Scotland,  tlien  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darken'd  ere  its  noon  of  day, — 
But  every  chief  of  bii'th  and  fame. 
That  from  tlte  Isles  of  Ocean  came. 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hour  withstoo  ( 
Fierce  Lorn's  relentless  thirst  for  blood' 

XVIL 
Brave  Torquil  from  Dunvegan  high. 
Lord  of  the  misty  hills  of  Skye, 
Mac-Niel,  wild  Bara's  ancient  thane. 
Duart,  of  bold  Clau-GiUian's  strain, 
Fergus,  of  Caima's  castled  bay, 
Mac-Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  broadswords  glance, 
With  ready  weapons  rose  at  once. 
More  prompt,  tliat  many  an  ancient  feud. 
Full  oft  suppress'd,  full  oft  renew'd, 
Glow'd  'twist  the  cliieftains  of  Argyle, 
And  "many  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle. 
Wild  was  the  scene — each  sword  was  barp. 
Back  stream'd  each  chieftain's  shaggy  hail 
In  gloomy  opposition  set. 
Eyes,  hands,  and  brandish'd  weapons  met ; 
Blue  gleaming  o'er  the  social  board, 
Flash'd  to  the  torches  many  a  sword ; 
And  soon  those  bridal  hghts  may  sliine 
On  purple  blood  for  rosy  wine. 

XVIIL 
While  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepareil, 
Each  heart  was  up,'  each  weapon  bared, 
Each  foot  advanced, — a  surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 
AH  menaced  violence,  fcut  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  first  to  strike 
(For  aye  accm-sed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  vho  braWls  'mid  song  and  wine), 
And,  match'd  ui  numbers  and  in  migli' 
Doubtful  and  desperate  seem'd  the  fight. 
Thus  threat  and  murmur  died  away, 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 


"  But  stem  the  Island  Lord  withstood 
The  vengeful  Chieftain's  thirst  of  blood." 
'  MS. — "  While  thus  for  blood  and  blows  prepared. 
Raised  was  each  Iiand  "  &a. 
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Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still, 

Hath  whisperd  of  a  lawful  claim, 

Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hill 

That  calls  the  Bruce  fair  Scotland's  Lord, 

With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftidn  bold 

Though  dispossess'd  by  foreign  sword. 

Show'd  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old,' 

This  craves  reflection — but  though  right 

As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  life. 

And  just  the  charge  of  Bngland's  Ivnight, 

To  -wake  the  marble  into  strife." 

Let  England's  crown  her  rebels  seize 

Where   she   has  power; — in   towers   lik« 

XIX. 

these. 

That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid, 

'Midst  Scottish  Chieftains  summon'd  here 

And  Editli,  seized  to  pray  for  aid. 

•     To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer, 

As  to  De  Ai-gentine  she  clung, 

Be  sure,  with  no  consent  of  mine, 

Away  her  veil  the  stranger  Hung, 

Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 

And,  lovely  'mid  her  wild  desjjaii-, 

With  chains  or  vit.)lence,  ui  otir  siaht, 

Fast  stream'd  her  eyes,  wide  flow'd  her  hair. 

Oppress  a  brave  and  banish'd  Knight." 

"  0  thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  flower, 

Sure  refuge  in  distressful  hour. 

XXL 

Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 

Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again. 

For  our  deai-  faith,  and  oft  hast  sought 

With  brawluig  tlu-eat  and  clamor  vain 

Renown  in  knightly  exercise. 

Vassals  and  menials,  thronging  m. 

When  this  poor  h:uid  has  dealt  the  prize, 

Lent  their  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din ; 

Say,  can  thy  soul  of  houor  brook 

Wlien,  far  and  wide,  a  bugle-claag 

On  the  unequal  strife  to  look. 

From  the  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 

When,  butcher'd  thus  in  peaceful  hall. 

"  The  Abbot  comes !"  they  cry  at  once, 

Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren,  iaM  1" 

"  The  holy  man.  whose  favor'd  glance 

To  Argentine  she  turn'd  her  word. 

Hath  sauxted  visions  kno-\vn ; 

But  her  eye  sought  the  Island  Lord.' 

Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way. 

A  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame 

Beside  the  blessed  martyrs'  bay, 

Glow'd  on  his  cheek ;  his  hardy  frame, 

And  by  Columba's  stone. 

As  with  a  brief  convulsion,  shook : 

His  monks  have  heard  their  hyniniugs  high 

With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look, — 

Soimd  from  the  sununit  of  Dun-Y, 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  my  Isabel ! 

To  cheer  his  penance  lone, 

What  said  I— Edith  '.—all  is  well— 

*  When  at  each  cross,  on  gu-th  and  wold* 

Nay,  fear  not — I  will  well  provide 

(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred  fold). 

The  safety  of  my  lovely  bride — 

His  piayer  he  made,  liis  beads  he  told. 

My  bride  ?" — but  there  the  accents  cluog 

With  Aves  many  a  one — 

In  tremor  to  his  faltering  tongue. 

He  comes  our  feuds  to  reconcile. 

A  samted  man  from  sainted  isle ; 

XX. 

We  will  his  holy  doom  abide, 

Now  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 

The  Abbot  shall  our  strife  decide."* 

The  prisoners  m  liis  sovereign's  name. 

To  England's  crown,  who,  vassals  sworn. 

XXIL 

'Gainst  their-  liege  lord  had  weapon  borne — 

Scarcely  this  fair  accord  was  o'er,' 

(Such  speech,  I  ween,  was  but  to  hide 

Wlien  through  the  wide  revolvuig  door 

His  care  their  safety  to  provide ; 

The  black-stoled  brethren  wind ; 

For  knight  more  true  in  thought  and  deed 

Twelve  sandall'd  monks,  who  reUcs  bore, 

Than  Arg^tine  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed)— 

With  many  a  torch-bearer  before. 

And  Ronald,  who  his  meaning  guess' d. 

And  many  a  cross  behind.' 

Seum'd  half  tc  sanction  the  recjuest. 

Then  sunk  each  fierce  uphfted  hand. 

This  purf'-'se  fiery  Torquil  broke: — 

And  dagger  bright  and  flaslung  brand 

"Somewluit  we've  heard  of  England's  yoke," 

Dropp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight ; 

He  said  "  and,  m  our  islands,  Fame 

They  vanish'd  from  the  Churchman's  eye, 

MS "each  Chieftain  rnde, 

»  MS. — "  We  will  his  holy  rede  obey. 

Like  that  fumed  Sworilsman's  statae  stood." 

The  Abbot's  voice  shall  end  the  fray." 

MS.—"  To  w;rken  him  to  deadly  strife." 

6  MS. — *'  Scaice  was  this  peaceful  jjaction  o'er." 

The  MS.  adds  ;— 

'  MS. — "  Did  slow  procession  wind  ; 

••  With  such  a  frantic  fond  appeal. 

Twelve  monks,  who  stole  and  mantle  won 

As  only  lovers  make  and  feel." 

And  chalice,  pyx,  and  relics  bore, 

MS. —     What  time  at  every  cross  of  old." 

With  many,"  &c. 

•• 
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A  B  shootiig;  stars,  that  glance  and  di  t. 

XXV. 

Dart  from  the  vault  of  night. 

Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause, 

And  knighthood's  oath  and  honor's  laws  ;• 

XXIII. 

And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood, 

Brought  pray'rs  and  tears  to  back  the  pita-' 

AqJ  in  hid  hand  the  holy  rood ; 

And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 

Back  ot  his  shoulders  flow'd  his  hood, 

And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray'd.* 

The  torch's  glaring  ray 

"  Hence,"  he  exclaim'd,  degenerate  maid 

Bhotrd,  in  its  red  and  flasliing  light, 

Was't  not  enough  to  Roland's  bower 

Hi3  wither'd  cheek  and  amice  wliite. 

I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour,' 

His  blue  eye  ghstening  cold  and  bright, 

Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate, 

His  tresses  scant  and  gray. 

His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait  ? — 

"  Fair  Lords,"  he  said,  "  Our  Lady's  love. 

But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cimiberlaud, 

And  peace  be  with  you  from  above. 

The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  hand ; 

And  Benedicite  I — 

His  it  shall  be — Nay,  no  reply ! 

—But  what  means  this  ?  no  peace  is  here  I — 

Hence  !  till  those  rebel  eyes  be  dry." 

Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  ? 

With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw. 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 

Yet  naught  relax'd  his  brow  of  aw»* 

A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight, 

. 

When  he  comes  simimon'd  to  unite 

XXVL 

Betrothed  hearts  and  hands  ?" 

Then  Argentine,  in  England's  name. 

So  highly  urged  liis  sovereign's  claim,* 

XXIV. 

He  waked  a  spark,  that  long  suppress'd. 

Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal, 

Had  smoulder'd  in  Lord  Ronald's'  breast ; 

Proud  Lorn  fii-st  answer'd  the  appeal ; — 

And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire. 

"  Thou  comest,  0  holy  Man, 

Flash'd  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire. 

True  sons  of  blessed  chiu-ch  to  greet,' 

"  Enough  of  noble  blood,"  he  said, 

But  httle  deeming  here  to  meet 

"  By  English  Edward  had  been  shed. 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 

Smce  matcliless  Wallace  first  had  been 

Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 

In  mock'ry  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  green,'* 

Even  on  the  sacred  altar-stone  ! — ^ 

And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand. 

Well  mayst  thou  wonder  we  should  know 

For  guarding  well  his  father's  land. 

Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low,* 

WTiere's  Nigel  Bruce  ?  And  De  la  Haye, 

Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce, 

And  valiant  Seton — where  are  they  ? 

With  excommunicated  Bruce  !  ' 

Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free  ? 

Yet  will  I  grant,  to  end  debate. 

And  Fraser,  flower  of  chivalry  ?" 

Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate."* 

Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound, 

:  The  MS.  here  adds  :— 

Still  to  prevent  unequal  fight ; 

"  Men  bound  in  her  communion  sweet. 

And  Isabel,"  &c. 

And  dateons  to  the  Papal  seat." 

«  MS. — "  And  wept  alike  and  knelt  and  pray'd" — The  niM 

MS. "the  blessed  altar-stone." 

lines  which  intervene  betwixt  this  and  the  concluding  couple* 

'n  place  of  the  couplet  which  follows,  the  MS.  has— 
"  But  promptly  had  my  dagger's  edge 
Avenged  the  guilt  of  sacrilege. 
Save  for  my  new  and  kind  ally, 
And  Torquil,  chief  of  stormy  Skye 
(In  whose  wild  land  tliere  rests  the  seed, 
Men  say,  of  ancient  heathen  creed), 
Who  would  enforce  me  to  a  truce 
With  excommunicated  Bruce." 

•  The  MS.  adds: 

Secure  such  foul  offenders  find 
No  favor  in  a  holy  mind." 

of  the  stanza  are  not  in  the  MS. 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 

8  The  MS.  adds— 

"  He  raised  the  suppliants  from  the  floor, 
And  bade  their  sorrowing  be  o'er,             J 
And  bade  them  give  their  weeping  o'er,  J 
But  in  a  tone  that  well  explain'd 
How  little  grace  tlieir  prayers  had  gain'd ; 
For  though  he  purposed  true  and  weJ, 
Still  stubborn  and  inflexible 
In  what  he  deem'd  his  duty  high. 
Was  Abbot  Ademar  of  Y." 

9  MS. — "  For  Bruce's  custody  made  claim."-  In  plao*  • 

The  MS.  has : 

the  two  couplets  which  follow,  the  MS    has — 

•  Alleged  the  hest  of  honor's  laws. 
The  succor  )  ^"Jji^";!  j.^  (  storra-etaid  gnest, 

"  And  Torquil,  stout  Danvegan's  Knight, 
As  well  defended  Scotland's  right, 
Enougn  of,"  &c. 

Th«  refuge  due  to  the  distress'd, 

10  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

Tie  oath  that  binds  each  generous  knight 

11  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 
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Their  quarters  fixing  to  hawk  and  hound, 

Arms  every  hand  against  thy  hfe. 

And  hold  we  here  a  cold  debate, 

Bans  all  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife, 

To  yield  more  victims  to  their  fate  ? 

Nay,  each  whose  succor,  cold  and  scant,* 

Wliat !  can  the  Enghsh  Leopard's  mood 

With  meanest  alms  relieves  thy  want ; 

Never  be  gorged  with  northern  blood  ? 

Hamits  thee  while  hving, — and,  when  dead. 

Was  not  the  life  of  Athole  shed, 

Dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head, 

To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sickeu'd  bed  ?' 

Rends  Honor's  scutcheon  from  thy  hearse, 

And  must  liis  word,  till  dying  day, 

StiUs  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse. 

Be  naught  bat  quarter,  hang,  and  slay  I — ' 

And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  halloVd  ground 

Thou  frown'st,  De  Argentine, — My  gage 

Flung  hke  vile  carrion  to  the  hoimd ; 

Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  I  wage." — 

Such  is  the  dire  and  desperate  dooin 

For  sacrilege,  decreed  by  Rome  ; 

XXVII. 

And  such  the  well-deserved  meed 

"  Nor  deem,"  said  stout  Dunvegan's  knight,' 

Of  tbine  unliallow'd,  ruthless  deed." 

"  Tliat  thi.n  shalt  brave  alone  the  fight ! 

By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both, 

XXIX. 

By  Woden  wild  (my  grandsire's  oath),* 

"  Abbot  1"  the  Bruce  replied,  "  thy  charge 

Let  Rome  and  England  do  their  worst, 

It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  large. 

Howe'er  attainted  or  accursed, 

This  much,  howe'er,  I  bid  thee  know, 

If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends  again, 

No  selfish  vengeance  dealt  the  blow. 

Once  more  to  brave  a  battle-plain, 

For  Comyn  died  his  country's  foe. 

If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance. 

Nor  blame  I  friends  whose  ill-timed  speed 

Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance, 

FulfiU'd  my  soon-repented  deed, 

Old  Torquil  will  not  be  to  lack 

Nor  censure  those  from  whose  stern  tongv^e 

With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back. — ■ 

The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 

Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold. 

I  only  Uame  mine  own  wild  ire. 

Good  Abbot !  for  thou  know'st  of  old, 

By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 

TorquU's  rudp  thought  and  stubborn  wiU 

Heaven  knows  my  purpose  to  atone. 

Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  stiU ; 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done. 

Nor  will  I  barter  Freedom's  cause 

And  hears  a  penitent's  appeal 

For  England's  wealth,  or  Rome's  applause." 

From  papal  curse  and  prelate's  zeaL 

My  first  and  dearest  task  achieved. 

XXVIIL 

Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  reheved, 

The  Abbot  seem'd  with  eye  severe 

Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 

Tlie  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear  ; 

Say  requiem  for  Red  Comyn's  soul. 

Then  on  King  Robert  turn'd  the  Monk,* 

While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance. 

But  twice  his  courage  came  and  sunk, 

And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance 

Confronted  with  the  hero's  look ; 

In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance.'' 

Twice  fell  his  eye,  his  accents  shook ; 

But,  while  content  the  Church  should  know 

At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow, 

My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  owe,* 

Sternly  he  question'd  him — "  And  thou, 

Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 

LTnhappy !  what  hast  thou  to  plead. 

The  name  of  traitor  I  return. 

Why  I  denounce  not  on  thy  deed 

Bid  them  defiance  stern  and  liigh,* 

That  awful  doom  which  canons  tell 

And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  he 

Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  heU ; 

These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no  more. 

Anathema  of  power  so  dread. 

Do  what  thou  wilt ;  my  shi-ift  is  o'er." 

It  blends  the  Uving  with  the  dead, 

Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away. 

XXX. 

And  every  ill  one  chum  liis  prey; 

Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed. 

Expels  thee  from  the  church's  care, 

Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gazed ; 

And  deafens  Heaven  against  thy  prayer; 

Then  o'er  his  paUid  features  glance, 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

or  imperfect  converts  to  Clinstianity.     The  family  namai  • 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  Z. 

Torquil,  Thormod,  &c.  are  all  Norwegian. 

•  In  the  MS.  this  couplet  is  wanting,  and,  without  breaking 

'■  MS.—"  Then  turn'd  him  on  the  Bruce  the  MotJc.' 

lie  stanza,  Lord  Roland  continnes, 

•  MS. — "  Nay,  curses  each  whose  succor  scaut." 

"  By  saints  of  isle,"  &c. 

'  S'ee  Appendix,  Note  2  A. 

*  The  MacLeods,  and   most  other  distinguished  Hehridean 

e  The  MS.  adds  :— "  For  this  ill-timed  and  luckless  bl«ir 

•unilies,  were  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  and  some  were  late 

MS. "^"l')  .and  hiah." 
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Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breatliiu<j  came  more  thick  and  fast, 
And  from  liis  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light ; 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white, 
Flush'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain, 
And'undistinguish'd  accents  broke 
The  awful  silence  ere  he  spoke.' 

XXXI. 

"  De  Bruce  !  I  rose  with  purpose  d\  ead 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head,' 

And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 

To  liim  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore ; — 

P-t,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-controll'd,' 

I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 

A  power  that  will  not  be  repress'd.* 

It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins, 

It  biu-ns,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  ! — 

De  Bruce,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 

Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe : 

O'ermaster'd  yet  by  high  behest, 

I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  !" 

He  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonish'd  throng 

Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

XXXII. 

Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye, 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  liigh. 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
'Tis  vigorous  manhood's  lofty  tone  : — 

'  MS. — "  Swell  on  his  wither'd  brow  the  veins, 
Each  in  its  azure  current  strains, 
And  interrupted  tears  express'd 
The  tumult  of  his  laboring  breast." 

J  See  Appendix,  Note  2  B. 

3  See  the  Book  of  Numbers,  chap,  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  2  C. 

6  Ibid.  Note  2  D. 

«  "  On  this  transcendent  passage  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
if  the  glootay  part  of  the  prophecy  we  hear  nothing  more 
through  the  whole  of  the  poem,  and  though  the  Abbot  informs 
Jhe  King  that  he  shall  be  'On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled,' 
ihe  poet  never  speaks  of  him  but  as  resident  in  Scotland,  np 
■•  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Bannockborn." — Critical  Re- 
eiew. 

'  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

6  "The  conception  and  execution  of  these  stanzas  constitute 
txcellence  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  from  any  other 
part  of  the  poem.  The  surprise  is  grand  and  perfect.  The 
monk,  struck  with  the  heroism  of  Robert,  foregoes  the  intended 
anathema,  and  breaks  out  into  a  pro[)hetic  annunciation  of  his 
Snal  triumph  over  all  his  enemies,  and  the  veneration  in  which 
his  name  will  be  held  by  posterity.  These  stanzas,  which  con- 
elade  the  second  Canto,  derive  their  chief  title  to  encomium 
Irora  the  emphatic  felicity  of  their  burden, 

'  I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ;' 
^  which  few  and  simple  words  following,  as  they  do,  a  series 


"  Thrice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain, 

Thy  followers  slaughter'd,  fled,  or  ta'en, 
A  hiuited  wanderer  on  the  wild. 
On  foreign  shcjres  a  man  exiled,' 
Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distress'd,' 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  I 
Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame, 
Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 
Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy.  deeds  and  iri  thy  fame. 
What  lengthen'd  honors  wait  thy  name  1 
In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won, 
And  teach  liis  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 
Go,  then,  triumphant !  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song ! 
The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast, 
Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ' 
Enough — my  short-lived  strength  decays. 
And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze. — 
Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke. 
Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke  ;^ 
Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o'er, 
Our  task  discharged. — Unmoor,  unmoor  !'  - 
His  priests  received  the  exhausted  Monk, 
As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 
Punctual  his  orders  to  obey. 
The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 
Embark'd,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away.* 


of  predicated  ills,  there  is  an  energy  that  instantaneously  a, 
peals  to  the  heart,  and  surpasses,  all  to  nothing,  the  results  o. 
passages  less  happy  in  their  application,  though   more  labored 
and  tortuous  in  their  construction." — Critical  Review.- 

"  The  story  of  the  second  Canto  exhibits  fewer  of  Mr.  Scott's 
characteristical  beauties  than  of  his  characteristioal  faults. 
The  scene  itself  is  not  of  a  very  edifying  description;  nor  ii 
the  want  of  agreeableness  in  the  subject  compensated  by  any 
detached  merit  in  the  details.  Of  the  language  and  versiSca 
tion  in  many  parts,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  favorably. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  speeches  w  hioh  the  difleren* 
characters  address  to  each  other.  The  rude  vehemence  which 
they  display  seems  to  con.Mst  much  more  in  the  Inndneat  and 
gesticulation  with  wliich  the  speakers  expiess  themselvec  tea? 
in  the  force  and  energy  of  their  sentiments,  wnicn,  for  lb«  n* 
part,  are  such  as  tlie  barbarous  chiefs,  to  whom  they  .ir*  at 
tributed,  might,  without  any  great  premeditation,  either  Xi  U. 
the  thought  or  language,  have  si.tually  uttered.  To  fiid  «.b- 
guage  and  sentiments  proportioni^d  to  characters  of  spch  3X- 
traordinary  dimensions  as  the  agents  in  the  poems  .  f  H  imv 
and  Milton,  is  indeed  an  admirable  effort  of  gent  ;  but  tc 
make  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  epic  poetry  of  e  present 
day,  persons  often  below  the  middle  size,  and  never  very  much 
above  it,  merely  speak  in  character,  is  not  likely  to  occasion 
either  much  difficulty  to  the  poet,  or  much  pleasure  to  the 
reader.  As  an  example,  we  might  adduce  the  speech  of  stou; 
Dunvegan's  knight,  stanza  Kxvii.,  which  is  not  the  less  wanting 
in  taste,  because  it  is  natural  and  characteristic." — 0  tarter 
Review 
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CANTO    THIRD. 


I. 

TTast  thou  not  mark'd,  when  o'er  thy  startled 

head 
Stidden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  roU'd, 
How,  when  its  echoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  >»n  the  wood,  tlie  meadow,  aud  the  wold  ? 
The  -rye-grass  shakes  not  ou  the  sod-built  fold. 
The  rustling  aspen's  leaves  are  mute  and  still,' 
Tlie  waU-fk)wer  waves  not  ou  the  ruin'd  hold, 
1111,   murmuring   distant   first,   then   near  and 

shrill,  [groaning  hilL 

Tie   savage   whirlwind  wakes,    and  sweeps   the 

II. 

Art  Ornish!  such  a  silence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls,  when  that  gray  Monk 

His  prophet-speech  had  spoke  ; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sail 
Was  stretch'd  to  meet  the  southern  gale 

Before  a  wliisper  woke. 
Then  murmuring  sounds  of  doubt  and  fear, 
Close  pour'd  in  many  an  anxious  ear, 

The  solemn  stillness  broke  ; 
And  stiU  they  gazed  with  eager  guess, 
v\"here,  in  an  oriel's  deep  recess. 
The  Island  Prince  seem'd  bent  to  press 
"VVliat  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer, 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign'd  to  hear. 

III. 

Starting  at  length,  with  frowning  look, 
HLs  hand  he  clench'd,  his  head  he  shook. 

And  sternly  flung  apart ; — 
"  And  deem'st  thou  me  so  mean  of  mood. 
As  to  forget  the  mortal  feud, 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  blood  imbrued' 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart? 
Is  this  thy  rede? — a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  and  friendship  sworn ! 
3i'.t  well  our  mount.-tin  proverb  shows 
1'ho  faith  of  Islesmen  ebbs  and  flows. 
Be  -t  even  so — believe,  ere  l«»ng, 
*1«  that  now  benrs  shall  wreak  the  wrong. — 
Call  Edith—call  the  Maid  of  Lorn  1 
My  sister,  slaves ! — for  furtlier  scorn, 
Bo  suro  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. — 
Away,  De  Argentine,  away  ! — 

-  MS. — "  Tlie  rnstlinf;  a.«pen  bids  nis  leaf  be  rtill." 
'  MS. — "  And  c.asp  tlie  bloody  hand  imbrued." 
'  M*^. — "  Nor  brother  we,  nor  ally  know." 
ThaXS.  has.— 

Such  was  fiercp  Lorn  s  cry."— 


"We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know,' 
In  Bruce's  friend,  or  England's  foe." 

IV. 

But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tell. 
When,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cell 
To  highest  tower  the  castle  round. 
No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found ! 
He*  shouted,  "  Falsehood ! — treachery  I — 
Revenge  and  blood ! — a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed ! 
A  Baron's  lands  I" — His  frantic  mood 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood. 
That  Morag  shared  hia  sister's  flight. 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
'Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark. 
Two  strangers  sought  the  Abbot's  bark.— 
"  Man  every  galley ! — fly — pursue  1 
The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue  1 
Ay,  and  the  time  shall  quickly  come, 
When  we  shall  hear  the  thanks  that  Rome 
Will  pay  his  feigned  prophecy  !" 
Such  was  fierce  Lorn's  mdignant  cry  I* 
And  Cormac  Doil  in  haste  obey'd, 
Hoisted  liis  sad,  his  anchor  weigh'd 
(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
A  pirate  sworn  was  Cormac -Doil).' 
But  others,  lingering,  spoke  apart, — 
"  The  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 

To  Ronald  of  the  Isles, 
And,  fearful  lest  her  brother's  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks  lona's  piles. 
And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  votaress  in  the  holy  cell. 
Until  these  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 

The  Abbot  reconciles.'" 


As,  mipotent  of  ire,  the  hall 

Echo'd  to  Lorn's  impatient  call, 

"  My  horse,  my  mantle,  aud  my  train  1 

Let  nciiie  who  hrtnors  Lorn  remain  !"-» 

Courteous,  but  stem,  a  bold  request 

To  Bruce  De  Argentine  express'd. 

"  Lord  Earl,"  he  said. — "  I  cannot  chuse 

But  yield  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 

Tliough  name  and  earldom  both  are  gone. 

Since  he  braced  rebel's  armor  on — 

But,  Earl  or  Serf — rude  phrase  was  thine 

Of  late,  and  launch'd  at  Argentine 

Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 

Redress  of  honor  at  thy  hand. 

See  a  note  on  a  line  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Mingtw', 
p.  21. 
'  Pee  Appendix,  Note  2  E. 
8  MS.—"  While  friends  shall  labor  fair  and  well 
These  feuds  to  reconcile." 
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We  need  not  to  each  other  tell. 

Even  now  there  jarr'd  a  secret  door — 

Tliat  both  can  wield  their  weapons  well ; 

A  taper- fight  gleams  on  the  floor — 

Thei  dj  me  but  the  soldier  grace,  . 

Up,  Edward,  up,  I  say  ! 

Tliis  glove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 

Some  one  glides  in  hke  midnight  ghost — 

Where  we  may  meet  in  fight ; 

Nay,  strike  not !  'tis  om-  noble  Host." 

And  I  will  say,  as  still  I've  said. 

Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame. 

Though  by  ambition  far  misled, 

Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  carae 

Thou  art  a  noble  knight." — 

Dunvegan's  chief — each  bent  the  kneo 

To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty. 

VI. 

And  profi"er'd  him  his  sword. 

"  And  I,'  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 

And  hail'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style, 

"  Might  term  it  stain  on  knighthood's  pride, 

As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 

I'hat  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 

And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 

Should  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  sliine  ; 

"  And  0,"  said  Ronald,  "  Own'd  of  Heaven' 

But,  for  your  brave  request, 

Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven. 

Be  sure  the  honor'd  pledge  you  gave 

By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven. 

In  every  battle-field  shall  wave 

Who  rebel  falcluon  drew. 

Upon  my  helmet-crest ; 

Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame. 

Beheve,  that  if  my  hasty  tongue 

Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim, 

Hath  done  tliine  honor  causeless  wrong, 

Paid  homage  just  and  true  ?" — 

It  shall  be  well  redress'd. 

"  Alas !  dear  youth,  the  mihappy  time," 

Not  dearer  to  my  soul  was  glove. 

Answer'd  the  Bruce,  "must  bear  the  crirre, 

Bestow'd  in  youtli  by  lady's  love. 

Since,  guiltier  far  than  you. 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  given  ! 

Even  I" — he  paused ;  for  Falkirk's  -woes 

Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I  gi-eet ; 

Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose.' 

Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  meet. 

The  Chieftain  to  liis  breast  he  press'd, 

And  then — wliat  pleases  Heaven." 

And  in  a  sigh  conceal'd  the  rest. 

VI  [. 

IX. 

Tims  paited  they — for  now,  with  sound 

They  proffer 'd  aid,  by  arms  aua  might, 

Tiike  waves  roll'd  back  from  rocky  gi-ound, 

To  repossess  him  in  his  right ; 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire  ; 

But  well  their  counsels  must  be  weigh'd, 

Each  mainland  chieftain,  with  liis  train, 

Ere  banners  raised  and  musters  made, 

Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again. 

For  English  hire  and  Lorn's  intrigues 

Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove  vain 

Boimd  many  diiefs  in  southern  leagues 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 

In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 

But  through  the  castle  double  guard. 

To  liis  new  vassals'  franldy  told. 

By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakeful  ward, 

"  The  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er. 

Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr'd. 

I  long'd  for  Carrick's  kindred  shore. 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain ; 

I  thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 

Tlien  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort, 

And  long'd  to  see  the  burly  fare 

He  prayd  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short, 

That  Clifford  makes,  whose  lordly  call 

And  bade  Jhem  in  Artornish  fort 

Now  echoes  through  my  father's  haU. 

Li  confidence  remain. 

But  first  my  course  to  Arran  led. 

Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 

Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head, 

Ohieft.TJn  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed, 

And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  toss'd. 

Ai  i  Deads  were  told,  and  Aves  said. 

Out  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  cross'd. 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 

Mine  own,  a  hostile  sail  to  shun. 

loto  such  sleep,  as  wont  to  shed 

Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run, 

Ohbvioa  on  the  weary  head. 

Wlien  that  wise  will,  which  masters  ours, 

After  a  tt>'i«ome  day. 

Compell'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers." 

VIII.   ■ 

X. 

But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 

Then  Torquil  spoke : — "  The  time  craves  speed 

To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed. 

"  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye  I 

But  instant  pray  our  Sovereign  Liege, 

Be«  Apju-nrtix,  Note  2  F. 

» MS.—"  Alliet " 
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To  shun  the  perils  of  a  siege. 

ITie  veni^eful  Lorn,  with  all  his  powers, 

Lies  but  too  near  Artornish  towers, 

And  England's  hght-arm'd  vessels  ride, 

Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 

Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  unmoor, 

And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each  shore. 

Then,  til'  tliis  iresh  alarm  pass  by, 

Secret  and  safe  my  Liege  must  lie 

In  tlje  far  bounds  of  friendly  Skye, 

Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  guide." — 

'  Not  so,  brave  Chieftain,"  Ronald  cried ; 

"  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait,' 

Anrl  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 

Whilst  thou,  renown'd  where  cliiefs  debate, 

Shalt  sway  their  souls  by  council  sage. 

And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age." 

— "  And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail,' 

This  ponderous  sword  shall  turn  the  scale." 

XL 

-  "  The    scheme,"   said   Bruce,   "  contents   me 

well; 
Meantime,  'twere  best  that  Isabel, 
For  safety,  with  my  bark  and  crew, 
AgatQ  to  friendly  Erin  drew. 
There  Edward,  too,  shall  with  her  wend. 
In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend. 
And  muster  up  each  scatter'd  friend." — ' 
Here  seem'd  it  as  Lord  Ronald's  ear 
Would  other  counsel  gladUer  hear  ; 
But,  all  achieved  as  soon  as  plann'd. 
Both  barks,  in  secret  arm'd  and  mann'd. 

From  out  the  haven  bore  ; 
On  different  voyage  forth  they  ply, 
Th;^  for  the  coast  of  winged  Skye, 

And  that  for  Erm's  shore. 

XIL 
With  Bruce  and  Ronald  bides  the  tale. 
To  favoring  winds  they  gave  the  sail. 
Till  MuU'a  dark  headlands  scarce  they  knew. 
And  Ardnamurchan's  hiUs  were  blue.'* 
But  then  the  squalls  blew  close  and  hard, 
And,  fiiin  to  strike  the  galley's  yard, 

And  take  them  to  the  oar. 
With  those  rude  seas,  in  weary  plight. 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  niglit. 
Nor  till  tlio  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Skye's  romantic  shore. 


MS. — "  '  Myself  thy  pilot  and  thy  gnide.' 

'  Not  so,  kind  Torqnil,'  Ronald  cried  ; 
'  'Tia  I  will  on  my  sovereign  wait.'  " 
The  MS.  has, 

"  'Aye,'  said  the  Chief,  '  or  if  they  fail. 

This  hroadsword's  wei!,'ht  shall  tnm  the  scale.'  " 
(n  a'taring  tliis  passage,  the  poet  appeals  to  have  lost  a  link. 


Where  Coolin  stoops  him  to  the  west, 
They  saw  upon  his  shiver'd  crest 

The  sun's  arising  gleam  ; 
But  such  the  labor  and  delay, 
Ere  they  were  moor'd  in  Scavigh  bay 
(For  calmer  heaven  compeU'd  to  stay),* 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Ronald  said,  "  If  true  mine  eye. 
These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  he 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye  ;• 

No  human  foot  comes  here, 
And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow. 
If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow. 
What  hinders  tliat  on  land  we  go. 

And  strike  a  mountain-deer  ? 
Allan,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend ; 
A  bt)w  full  deftly  can  he  bend. 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer." 
Tlien  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand, 
Their  row-boat  lamich'd  and  leapt  to  laud, 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train. 
Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong  sheet 
Came  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock, 

To  muigle  with  the  main. 

XIIL 

A  while  their  route  they  silent  madft. 

As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain-deer, 
TUl  the  good  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 

"  St.  Mary !  what  a  scene  is  here  I 
I've  traversed  many  a  mountain-strand. 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  lam.. 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led  ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  wander'd  o'er 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a  nonr 

But,  by  my  lialidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this, 
Yet  so  subUme  in  barrenness, 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Wliere'er  I  happ'd  to  roam." 

XIV. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake ; 

For  rarely  Imman  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stern  as  that  dread  lake, 

With  its  dark  ledge'  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  tliat  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shatter'd  way 


s  The  MS.  adds : 

"  Our  bark's  (ieparture,  too,  will  blind 
To  our  intent  the  foeman's  mind." 
*  MS. — "  Till  Mnll's  dark  isle  no  more  they  Knew 
Nor  Ardnamurchan's  niountamit  blae.' 
'  MS. — "  For  favoring  gales  compeU'd  to  stay.' 
«  Hee  Appendix,  Note  2  G. 
'  MS.—"  Dark  banks." 
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Tliniugh  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill, 
And  that  each  naked  precipice, 
S-ble  ravine,  and  dark  abyss. 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still, 
llie  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  dl  Nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  liigh  Benmore  green  mosses  grow. 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glenoroe,' 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben  ; 
But  here, — above,  around,  bolow, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 
Nor  t)'ee,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone, 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest''  moimtain-side.' 

XV. 

And  wilder,  forward,  as  they  wound. 
Were  the  proud  cliffs  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black* 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber'd  track ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar,' 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
When  yell'd  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer, 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er ;' 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced,  lay, 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise. 
In  Natm-e's  rage  at  random  thrown. 
Yet  trcmblhig  like  the  Druid's  stone 

Qq  its  precarious  base. 
The  evenhig  mists,  witli  ceaseless  change. 
Now  clothed  the  mountains'  lofty  range. 

Now  left  their  forelieads  bare. 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furl'd, 
3r  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd. 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  wliirl'd. 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower,' 
Wben,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  shower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down,* 


1  MS.-"  And   \  "^^-^  "*'«  '''i^'  i  in  deep  Glencoe." 
f  heather-bells        5 

IMS.-"  5  Wildest  t„ 
'  Rarest.     S 

'  The  (iiinrtexiy  Reviewer  says,  "  This  pirtnre  of  barren 
'esolation  is  admirably  touched  ;"  and  if  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Turner  be  worth  any  thing,  "  No  urords  oould  have  given  a 
»uer  picture  of  this,  one  of  the  wildest  of  Nature's  land- 
icapes."  Mr.  Turner  adds,  however,  that  he  dissents  in  one 
oarticular  ;  but  for  one  or  two  tufts  of  grass  be  must  have 
iroken  hh  neck,  having  slipped  when  trying  to  attain  the  best 
•osiiion  for  ti\ing  the  view  which  embellishes  volume  tenth, 
•*Moa  1833. 
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And  when  retm-n  the  stm's  gkd  bi  ams. 
Whiten'd  with  foaiii  a  thousand  stre.ims 
Leap  from  the  moimtain's  crown.' 

XVL 

"  Tins  lake,"  said  Bruce,  "  whose  barriers 

drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer. 
Yielding  no  track  for  eoat  or  deer. 

Save  the  black  .slielves  we  tread. 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves  ?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow, 

A  nd  yonder  peak  of  dread. 
That  to  the  xjvening  sun  uplifts 
The  grisly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts, 

Wliich  seam  its  sliiver'd  head  ?" — 
"  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim, 
From  old  CuohuUin,  cliief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  fumiUar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Natm-e's  frowns  than  smilew 
Full  oft  their  careless  humors  please 
By  sportive  names  from  scenes  'ike    hew 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  with  their  breasts  of  snow 
Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  luUaby  ! 
(The  Maids — tall  cliffs  with  breakers  whit« 
The  Nurse — a  torrent's  roarinar  misrht^ 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 
Of  Corryvrekin's  whh-lpool  rude. 
When  dons  the  Hag  her  wliiten'd  hood— 
'Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  frames, 
For  scenes  so  stern,  fantastic  namea " 

XVIL 

Answer'd  the  Bruce,  "  And  musing  mind 
Might  here  a  graver  moral  find. 
Tliese  mighty  cliffs,  that  heave  on  high 
Tlieir  naked  brows  to  middle  sky, 
Indifferent  to  the  sim  or  snow. 
Where  naught  can  fade,  and  naught  can  bid 
May  they  not  mark  a  M<inarcli'8  fate, — 
Raised  high  mid  storms  of  strife  and  state, 
Beyond  fife's  lowfier  pleasures  placed. 
His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  P* 


4  MS. — "  And  wilder,  at  each  step  they  take. 

Turn  the  proud  cliffs  and  yawning  lake ; 
Huge  naked  sheets  of  granite  black,"  ba 
6  MS. — "  For  from  the  mountain's  crown." 
8  MS. — "  Huge  crags  had  toppled  down." 
'  MS. — "  Ot't  closing  too,  at  once  they  lower." 

8  >  S. — "  Pour'd  like  a  torrent  drea<l.' 

9  MS. — "  Leap  from  the  mountain's  heati.'' 

'0  "  He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  thesuu  of  glory  slow, 
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O'er  hope  and  love  and  f(  ar  aloft 

XX. 

High  rears  liis  crowned  head — But  soft  1 

Onward,  stUl  mute,  they  kept  the  track  ;— 

Look,  undf.rneatli  yon  jutting  crag 

"  Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  back," 

Are  hunters  and  a  slaughter'd  stag. 

Said  Bruce  :  "in  deserts  when  they  meet, 

WTio  may  they  be  ?     But  late  you  said 

Men  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street." 

No  steps  these  desert  regions  tread  ?"— 

Still,  at  his  stern  command,  they  stood. 

And  proffer'd  greeting  brief  and  rude, 

XVIII. 

But  acted  courtesy  so  Ul, 

■'  3c  said  1 — and  believed  in  sooth," 

As  seem'd  of  fear,  and  not  of  wHL 

^mald  rephcl,     I  spoke  the  truth. 

"  Wanderers  we  are,  as  you  may  be , 

Yet  D'  >w  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone, 

Men  liither  driven  by  wind  and  sea. 

Five  men — they  mark  us,  and  come  on ; 

Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer, 

And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 

Will  share  with  you  this  fallow  deer." — 

I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 

"  If  from  the  sea,  where  lies  your  barlr  ?"•  ~ 

Foes  to  my  Liege." — "  So  let  it  be  ; 

"  Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  dark ! 

I've  faced  worse  odds  than  five  to  three — 

Wreck'd  yesternight :  but  we  are  men, 

— But  the  poor  page  can  httle  aid  ; 

Who  httle  sense  of  peril  ken. 

Then  be  our  battle  thus  array'd, 

The  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shut — 

If  our  free  passage  they  contest ; 

WUl  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut  ?" — ■ 

Cope  thou  with  two,  I'll  match  the  rest." — 

"  Our  vessel  waits  us  in  the  bay  ■," 

'  Not  so,  my  Liege — for  by  my  hfe, 

Thanks  for  yoiu-  proffer — have  good-day." — 

Ibis  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife ; 

"  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 

My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  small, 

Not  far  from  shore  when  evenmg  glow'd  ?"—- ' 

And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  fall. 

"  It  was." — "  Then  spare  your  needless  pain. 

But  islesmen  soon  to  soldiers  grow, 

There  will  she  now  be  sought  in  vain. 

AUan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow. 

We  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head. 

And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given, 

When,  with  St.  George's  blazon  red, 

Two  shafts  should  make  our  nrmber  even." — 

A  southern  vessel  bore  in  sight. 

"  No  !  not  to  save  my  life  !"  he  said ; 

And  yom-3  raised  sail,  and  took  to  flight"- - 

"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head, 

Too  rashly  spill' d — we  soon  shall  know, 

XXL 

Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe." 

"Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news  !" 

Thus  with  Lord  Ronald  communed  Bruce ; 

XIX. 

"Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 

Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and  more  nigh ; — 

I<"  tliis  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 

Still  less  they  pleased  the  IMonaich's  eye 

The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  land, 

Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien. 

Yet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind ; 

D<)wn-look'd,  unwilling  to  be  seen  ;' 

We  wiU  go  with  them — food  and  fire* 

Thoy  moved  with  half-resolved  pace. 

And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 

And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 

Sure  guard  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep. 

The  foremost  two  were  fiiir  array'd, 

And  watch  by  turns  our  comrades'  sleep.— 

With  brogue  and  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid, 

Good  fellows,  thanks ;  yoiu-  guests  we'll  be^ 

And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers, 

And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 

Daggers  and  broadswords,  bf)ws  and  spears. 

Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies, — 

The  three  that  l?gg'd  small  space  behmd. 

— Nay,  soft !  we  mix  not  companies. — 

Seem'd  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind ; 

Show  us  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone,' 

Goat-skins  or  deer-hides  o'er  them  cast, 

And  we  will  follow  you  ; — lead  on." 

Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast ; 

Tlieir  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare, 

XXIL 

Matted  their  beards,  unshorn  their  hair ; 

Tliey  reach'd  the  dreary  cabin,  made 

For  arrna,  the  caitiffs  bore  in  hand. 

Of  sails  against  a  rock  display'd. 

A  cluo,  an  axe,  a  rusty  brand. 

And  there,  on  entering,*  found 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

'  MS. — "  Onr  boat  and  vessel  cannot  stay." 

Ronnd  liim  are  loy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

'  MS. — "Deep  in  the  bay  when  evening  glow'd. 

Contending  tem|it'sts  on  his  naked  head, 

*  MS. — "  Yet  rugged  brows  liave  bosoms  kmd  ; 

And  thns  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.  • 

Wend  we  witii  them — for  food  and  fire. 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  iii. 

6  MS. — "  Wend  you  the  first  o'er  stock  and  itona 

9«e  Appendix,  Not«  2  H. 

»  MS.—"  Entrance." 
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A.  alender  boy,  whose  form  and  mien 

• 
We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword, 

111  suited  -with  such  savage  scene,   , 

Or  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board  •,'' 

In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  gre^a, 

And  never  share  one  common  sleep. 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 

But  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 

His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear, 

Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend 

Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair, 

We'll  hold  this  hut's  remoter  end." — 

IL"  youthful  cheek  was  marr'd  by  care, 

"  A  churlish  vow,"  the  eldest  said, 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown' d. 

"  And  hard,  methinks,  to  be  obey'd. 

•  Wheitce  this  poor  boy  ?" — As  Ronald  spoke, 

How  say  you,  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 

jT.)^  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke  ; 

That  pays  our  kindness  harsh  return, 

As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream, 

We  should  refuse  to  share  oui  meal?" — 

He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream. 

"  Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  are  steel ! 

And  wildly  gazed  around  ; 

And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast, 

Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  turn'd, 

Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repast." — 

*  nd  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  burn'd. 

Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and  fell. 

His  teeth  are  clench' d,  liis  featm'es  swell  • 

xxiri. 

Yet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire 

"  Whose  is  this  boy  ?"  again  he  said. 

Before  Lord  Ronald's  glance  of  fire. 

*  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 

Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 

He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 

The  Monarch's  calraand  dauntless  look. 

That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 

With  laugh  constrain'd, — "  Let  every  man 

For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute. 

Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan ! 

The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute, 

Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep. 

And  on  the  lote  and  viol  play, 

And  feed  or  fast,  or  wake  or  sleep." 

And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 

For  those  who  love  such  glee ; 

XXV. 

For  me,  the  favoring  breeze,  when  loud 

Their  fire  at  separate  distance  burns, 

It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud, 

By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by  turns ; 

Makes  blither  melody." — ' 

For  evil  seem'd  that  old  man's  eye, 

"*  Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound  ?" — 

Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy. 

"  Aye  ;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 

Still  he  avoided  forward  look, 

A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown'd. 

But  slow  and  circumspectly  took 

And  hence  the  silly  striphng's  woe. 

A  circling,  never-ceasing  glance, 

More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 

By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once, 

Our  captive  but  since  yesterday ; 

Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray,' 

When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim, 

From  under  eyebrows  shagg'd  and  gray. 

We  httle  listed  tliink  of  him. — 

The  younger,  too,  who  seem'd  his  son. 

But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 

.  Had  that  dark  look  the  timid  shun  ; 

Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  sworda," 

Tlie  half-clad  serfs  behind  them  sate, 

Sudden  the  captive  turn'd  his  head, 

And  scowl'd  a  glare  'twixt  fear  and  hate — 

And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 

Till  all,  as  darkness  onward  crept, 

It  was  a  keen  and  warnmg  look. 

Couch'd  down,  and  seem'd  to  sleep,  or  slejr 

And  well  the  Cliief  the  signal  took. 

Nor  he,  that  boy,  whose  powerless  tongue 

Must  trust  liis  eyes  to  waO  his  wrong, 

XXIV. 

A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made. 

"  Kind  host,"  he  said,  "  our  needs  require 

But  stretch'd  his  limbs  to  slumber  Iviid.* 

A  separate  board  and  separate  fire ; 

For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 

XXVL 

Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 

Not  in  his  dangerous  host  confides 

And,  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast, 

The  King,  but  wary  watch  provides 

Long  as  this  hallow'd  task  shall  last, 

Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midnight  past. 

MS. — "  But  on  tlie  clairshonh  he  can  play, 
And  b°i[i  a  wearv  niffht  away. 

»  MS. — "  And  we  hsvp  aworn  tc     ,    ,         '  powe» 

'  holy 

With  those  who  love  such  giee. 
To  me,  the  favoring  hreeze,  when  lond 
It  pipes  through  on  my  galley's  shroud, 

MaJts  ■  better  nelody." 


While  lasts  this  hallow'd  task  of  onis. 
Never  to  doff  the  plaid  or  sword, 
Nor  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board." 

'  MS. "  an  ill  foreboding  ray." 

■•  MS. — "  But  seems  in  senseless  slumber  laid." 
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Th(m  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan  last ; 

Then  gazed  awliile,  where  silent  laid 

Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  youthful  page, 

Their  hosts  were  shrouded  b}^  the  ^laid- 

The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 

But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind. 

W  hat  is  Lord  llonald's  wakeful  thought, 

For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind, 

To  chase  the  langu(jr  toU  had  brought  ?— 

And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive. 

(For  deem  not  that  he  deign'd  to  throw 

May  match  the  boldest  knight  ahve. 

Much  care  upon  such  coward  foe,) — 

Then  thought  he  of  his  mother's  tower^ 

He  tliinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 

His  little  sisters'  greenwood  bower. 

When  at  her  foeraan's  feet  she  fell. 

How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass. 

Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  sella, 

And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthen'd  mass. 

She  glanced  on  him  with  favoring  eyes, 

But  still  before  his  weary  eye 

At  Woodstocke  when  he  won  the  prize. 

In  rays  prolong'd  the  blazes  die — 

Nor,  fair  in  joy,  in  sorrow  fair. 

Again  he  roused  him — on  the  lake 

In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  despair. 

Look'd  forth,  whore  now  the  twilight-fltke 

Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 

Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 

His  thoughts  to  liis  betrothed  bride,' 

On  CooUn's  cliffs  the  mist  lay  furl'd, 

To  Edith,  turn — 0  how  decide. 

The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curl'd, 

When  here  liis  love  and  heart  are  given, 

The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  laud. 

And  there  his  faith  stands  phght  to  Heaven  1 

With  ceaseless  plash  kiss'd  cliff  or  sand  ;— 

No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep, 

It  was  a  slumbrous  sound — he  tum'd 

For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 

To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  burn'd, 

Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl. 

Of  pilgrun's  path  by  demon  cross' d, 

Answer'd  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl. 

Of  sprightly  elf  or  yelling  ghost. 

Then  waked  the  King — at  his  request. 

Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot, 

Lord  Ronald  stretch'd  liunself  to  rest. 

And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 

W^ho  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well. 

XXVIL 

Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  cell.' 

What  spell  was  good  King  Robert's,  say, 

Thither  in  fancy  rapt  he  files, 

To  drive  the  weary  night  away  ? 

And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 

His  was  the  patriot's  burning  thought. 

That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more. 

Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought, 

His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor, 

Of  castles  storm'd,  of  cities  freed. 

And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 

Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed. 

Gleam  Uke  a  firmament  of  stars ! 

Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn. 

— Hark !  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 

And  Scotland's  cross  in  triimiph  worn. 

Her  anger  in  that  thrilhng  shriek ! — 

Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce, — 

No !  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 

As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce. 

Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream.* 

No  marvel,  'mid  such  musings  lugli, 

As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  start. 

Sleep  shunn'd  the  Monarch's  thoughtful  eye 

A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart ! 

Now  over  Coolm's  eastern  head 

Upward  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,  .  .  . 

The  grayish  hght'  begms  to  spread. 

Murmurs  his  master's  name,  .  .  .  and  dies 

The  otter  to  his  cavern  drew. 

And  clamor'd  shrill  the  wakening  mew; 

XXIX. 

Then  watch'd  the  page — to  needful  rest 

Not  80  awoke  the  King !  his  hand 

The  Kmg  resign'd  his  anxious  breast. 

Snatch'd  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brani, 

The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 

XXVIII. 

With  this  he  cross'd  the  murderer's  path, 

To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task, 

And  venged  young  Allan  well ! 

Tlie  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 

The  spatter'd  brain  and  bubbling  blood 

He  trimm'd  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 

Hiss'd  on  the  half-extinguish'd  wood. 

With  bickering  light  the  splinter'd  pine  • 

The  miscreant  gasp'd  and  fell  1' 

•  MS. — "  Mast  she  alone  his  musin;^s  share. 

the  poet  the  opportunity  of  marking,  in  the  most  nattiral  aa4 

They  turn  to  his  betrothed  bride." 

happy  manner,  that  insensible  transition   from  the  reality  ol 

1  MS.—"  The  cold  blue  light." 

wakin;;  thoughts,  to  the  fanciful  visions  of  slumber,  and  ttal 

»  Pee  Appendix,  Note  2  I. 

delusive  powerof  the  imagination  which  so  blends  the  confines  Ol 

these  sep.irate  states,  as  to  deceive  and  sport  with  the  efforts  evei 
of  determined  vigilance." — British  CriUc,  February,  1815 

Mincled  tlie  ca|)tivu'8  real  scream." 

'  Young  Allan's  turn  ito  watch)  comes  last,  which  givei 

«  MS. — "  What  time  the  miscreant  fell." 
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Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord  ! 
One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sword, 
And  one  beneath  iiis  grasp  lies  prone, 
In  taortal  grapple  overthrown. 
Rut  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  iiank, 
The  Father-ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand  ! 

— 0  for  a  moment's  aid, 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow  * 
Dash  tt  the  earth  another  foe, 

Above  his  conu'ade  laid  ! — 
And  it  is  gain'd — the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung. 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 

,  The  master'd  felon  press'd  the  ground, 

And  gasp'd  beneath  a  mortal  wound, 

While  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

'  Miscreant !  while  lasts  thy  flitting  spai'k, 

(-rive  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark. 

That  arm'd  tliy  hand  with  murderous  knife, 

Against  otfenceless  stranger's  hfe  ?" — 

"  Xo  stranger  thou  !"  with  accent  fell, 

Murmur'd  the  wretch ;  "  I  know  thee  well ; 

And  know  thee  for  the  foemau  sworn 

Of  my  high  chief,  the  mighty  Lorn." — 

"  Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 

For  thy  soul's  sake  ! — from  wlieiice  this  youth  ? 

His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare, 

And  thus  one  evU  deed  repair." — 

— "  Vex  me  no  more  ! . . .  my  blood  runs  cold  . . . 

No  more  'I  know  than  I  have  told. 

We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 

With  different  purpose  . . .  and  I  thought"  .... 

Fate  cut  him  short ;  in  blood  and  broU, 

As  he  had  Uved,  died  Cormac  Doil. 

XXXI. 
Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade, 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 
"Now  shame  upon  us  both  ! — that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  hea\^n,'' 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  higli. 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  tlianks  hath  paid. 
Which  our  free  tongues  have  left  unsaid  1" 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word, 
But  mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  sword: 

'  "  On  witnessing  tbe  disinterment  of  Bruce's  remains  at 
>ui]t'ermlino,  in  1622,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  many  people  shed 
ears  ;  for  there  was  the  wasted  skull,  which  ouue  was  the 
lead  thai  thought  so  wisely  and  boldly  for  his  country's  de- 
liverance and  there  was  the  dry  bone,  which  had  once  been 
'lie  sturdy  arm  that  killed  Sir  Henry  de  Bohuii,  between  the 
wo  armies,  at  a  shig/c  blow,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle 
'  H'liinockbnrn."— T'u^d.'-o/ft  Oraiid  father. 


He  cleansed  it  from  its  hue  of  deatli, 
And  plunged  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
"  Alas,  poor  child  !  unfitting  part 
Fate  doom'd,  when  with  so  soft  a  heart, 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine. 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate's  slave. 
Then,  m  his  stead,  a  patron  gave. 

Of  wayward  lot  hke  mine  ; 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be, 
But  he'll  find  restuig-place  for  thee.-^ 
Come,  noble  Ronald  !  o'er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid. 
And  well  has  Allan's  fate  been  wroke  I 
Come,  wend  we  hence — the  day  has  broke 
Seek  we  our  bark — I  trust  the  tale 
Was  false,  that  she  had  hoisted  sail." 

XXXII. 

Yet,  ere  they  left  that  chamel-cell. 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell 
To  Alhm :— "  Who  shall  teU  this  tale," 
He  said,  "  in  halls  of  Donagaile  ! 
Oh,  who  his  widow'd  mother  teU, 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell ! — 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth !  and  trust  ray  car.i 
For  mass  and  kneU  and  funeral  prayer ; 
While  o'er  those  caitiffs,  where  they  lie. 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry  !" 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red ; 
Blight  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak — 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows ; 
Reveals  liis  splendor,  hides  liis  woes). 
O'er  sheets  of  granite,  dark,  and  broad,' 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind. 
And  the  mute  captive  moves  behind.* 


Clje  Coi'Li  of  tlje  Sslea 


C.\NTO  FOUETH. 


Stranger  !  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  tracec 
The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 

2  MS. — "  Holds  np  his  speechless  face  to  heaven. 

s  MS. — '■  Along  the  lake's  rude  margin  slow. 

O'er  terraces  of  granite  black  they  go. 

*  MS. — "  And  the  mute  page  moves  slow  behiud. 

"  This  canto  is  full  of  beauties  ;  the  firs'  part  of  it,  contaw- 
ing  the  conference  of  the  chiefs  in  Bruce's  chamber,  migM 
perhaes  have  been  abridged   because  the  disnussion  of  a  incr* 
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oAnxo  r. 


^liere  tho  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath 

placed, 
By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne  ; 
Sublime  but  sad  deliglit  tliy  soul  hath  known. 
Gazing  on  patldess  glen  and  mountains  high, 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  tlu-own 
Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  (Ogle's  cry,      [sky. 
\ji<i  with  the  sounding  lake,.and  with  the  moaning 

Yes !  'twas  subUme,  but  sad. — The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  thed  tliine  eye ; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press 
I'hy  bosom  with  a  stern  solemnity.  [uigh. 

Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  woodman's  cottage 
Something  that  show'd  of  life,  though  low  and 

mean; 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy, 
Glad  sound,  its  cock's  bUthe  cai-ol  would  have 

been,  [green. 

Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath  the  willows 

Such  are   tho  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur 

wakes 
All  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such   feelings  rouse   them   by  dim   Rannoch's 

lakes. 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise : 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skies, 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore. 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin  roar.' 

IL 

Tlirough  such  wild  scenes  the  champion  pass'd. 
When  bold  halloo  and  bugle-blast 
Upon  the  breeze  came  loud  and  fast. 
"  There,"  said  the  Bruce,  "  rung  Edward's  horn ! 
What  can  huve  caused  sucli  brief  return? 
And  see,  brave  Ronakl, — see  him  dart 
I  O'er  stock  and  stone  hke  hunted  hart, 
Precipitate,  as  is  the  use, 


niai.fr  of  business  is  unsuiteil  for  poetry  ;  but  tlie  remainder 
•f  the  cinto  is  unobjectionable  ;  tlie  scenery  in  which  it  is  laid 
extiles  the  imagination  ;  anil  the  cave  scene  afibrds  many  op- 
portuniliesCor  the  poet,  of  which  Mr.  Scott  has  very  success- 
<ullv  availed  himself.  The  descriution  of  Allan's  watch  19 
na«jiculai1y  pleasing  ;  inueen,  the  maimer  m  which  lie  is  made 
to  fall  asleep,  mingling  the  scenes  of  which  he  was  thinking, 
with  the  scene  around  liiin,  and  then  mingling  with  his  dreams 
the  captive's  sudden  scream,  is,  we  think,  among  tha  moat 
happy  iiassages  of  the  whole  poem." — Qunrtcr/ij  RiDtew. 

"  We  scarcely  know  wlRtlier  we  could  liave  selected  a  pas- 
lage  from  the  poem  that  will  more  fairly  illustrate  its  general 
merits  and  pervading  blemishes  than  the  one  which  we  have 
,'USt  quoted  (stanzas  xxxi.  and  x.xxii.)  The  same  happy  mix- 
■nre  of  moral  remark  and  vivid  painting  of  dramatic  siluatious, 
frequently  occurs,  and  is  as  frequently  debased  by  jirosaic  ex- 
oressio  18  and  couplets,  and  by  every  variety  of  ungrammatical 
iceiise   or  even  barbarism      Our  readers,  in  short,  will  inime- 


Li  wiir  or  sport,  of  Edward  Bruce. 
— He  marks  us,  and  liis  eager  cry 
Will  tell  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh." 

IIL 

Loud  Edward  shouts,  "  What  make  ye  tore 
Warring  upon  the  mountain-deer. 

When  Scotland  wants  her  King  ? 
A  bark  from  Lennox  cross'd  our  track. 
With  her  m  speed  I  hurried  back, 

These  joyful  news  to  bring — 
Tlie  Stuart  sths  in  Teviotdale, 
And  Douglas  wakes  his  native  vale ; 
Thy  storm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
With  httle  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 
And  Lennox,  with  a  gallant  baud. 
Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 
To  waft  tliein  o'er  to  Carrick  strand. 
There  are  blithe  news ! — but  mark  the  close  1. 
Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes. 
As  with  his  host  he  northward  pass'd. 
Hath  on  the  Borders  breathed  his  last." 

IV. 

StiU  stood  the  Bruce — his  steady  cheek 
Was  little  wont  liis  joy  to  speak. 

But  then  his  color  rose : 
"  Now,  Scotland  !  shortly  shalt  thou  see, 
With  God's  high  will,  thy  children  free, 

And  vengeance  on  thy  foes ! 
Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs, 
Beai-  witness  with  me,  Heaven,  belongs 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier  ;"^ 
I  took  mj'  knighthood  at  his  hand, 
And  lordship  held  of  him,  and  land, 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here, 
That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page. 
Of  Scotland  ruin'd  in  his  rage. 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage. 

And  to  his  people  dear." — 
"  Let  London's  burghers  mourn  her  hird, 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record," 


diately  here  discover  the  powerful  hand  that  has  so  often  pr» 
sented  them  with  descriptions  calculated  at  once  to  exalt  aiuj 
animate  their  thoughts,  and  to  lower  and  deaden  the  Iringuagfl 
which  is  their  vehicle  ;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed  agaifl 
and  again,  we  believe  Mr.  Scott  is  inaccessible  even  to  llif 
mildest  and  the  most  just  rejiroof  on  this  subject.  «Ve  really 
believe  that  he  caiinot.  write  correct  English  ,  and  we  tlierefore 
dismiss  him  as  an  incurable,  with  unl'eignea  coinp.ission  foi 
this  one  fault,  and  with  the  highest  admiration  of  his  maiiy 
redeeming  virtues." — Monthly  Review. 

•  "That  Mr.  Scott  can  occnstonnWy  clothe  the  grandeur  of 
his  thought  in  the  majesty  of  expression,  unobscured  with  thi" 
jargon  of  antiquated  billads,  and  unencunibered  by  the  awk' 
wardness  of  rugged  expression,  or  harsh  involuti  >n,  we  cap 
with  pleasure  acknowledge  ;  a  finer  specimen  cannot  ;>erhapt 
be  exhibited  than  in  this  passage." — British  Critic. 

^  See  Ajipendix,  Note  2  IC 


TANTO  rv. 


THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


43V 


The  eager  Edward  said ; 
"  Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surtnouuta  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate, 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead  1 
riuch  hate  was  his  on  Solway's  strand, 
Whe'"  "t-  igeance  clench'd  his  palsied  hand, 
Tha.  points    _,  et  to  Scotland's  land,' 

As  his  1 1st  accents  pray'd 
Disgrace  and  curse  upon  his  heir. 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  spare. 
Tin  etretch'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid  ! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death, 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host. 
As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  stiU  enjoy  her  misery  1 
Such  hate  was  his — dark,  deadly,  long; 
Mine, — as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong  1"— 


"  Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words. 

With  curses  monks,  but  men  with  swords: 

Nor  doubt  of  hving  foes,  to  sate 

Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate." 

Now,  to  the  sea  !  behold  the  beach. 

And  see  the  galleys'  pendants  stretch 

Their  fluttering  length  down  favoring  gale  I 

Aboard,  aboard  !  and  hoist  the  saiL 

Hold  we  our  way  for  Arran  first, 

Where  meet  in  arms  our  friends  dispersed ; 

Lennox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haye, 

And  Boyd  the  bold  in  battle  fray. 

I  long  the  hardy  band  to  head, 

And  see  once  more  my  standard  spread.— 

Does  noble  Ronald  ^hare  our  course. 

Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force  ?" — 

"  Come  weal,  come  woe,  by  Bruce's  side," 

Rephed  the  Chief,  "  will  Ronald  bide. 

And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride, 

Be  mine,  so  please  my  hege,  dismiss'd 

To  wake  to  arms  the  clans  of  Uist, 

And  all  who  hear  the  JVIinche's  roar, 

On  the  Long  Island's  lonely  shore. 

The  nearer  Isles,  with  shght  delay, 

Ourselves  may  siunmon  in  our  way ; 

And  soon  on  Arran's  shore  shall  meet, 


1  See  A-pper.dix,  Note  2  L. 

*  '•  T'.ie  Bruce  was,  unquestionably,  of  a  temper  never  sur- 
passed '.or  its  humanity,  munificence,  and  nobleness ;  yet  to 
tepres'ent  him  sorrowing  over  the  death  of  the  first  Plantage- 
aet,  after  the  repeated  and  tremendous  ills  inflicted  by  that 
man  on  Scotland — the  patriot  Wallace  murdered  by  his  order, 
IS  well  as  the  royal  race  of  Wales  and  the  very  brothers  of 
The  Bruce,  slaughtered  by  his  command — to  represent  the 
'list  aa'l  jrenerous  Robert  we  repeat,  feeling  a"n  instant's  com- 
.usrun  for  the  sudden  fate  of  a  miscreant  like  this,  is,  we  are 


With  Torquil's  aid,  a  gaUant  fleet, 
If  aught  avails  their  Chieftain's  best 
Among  the  islesmen  of  the  west." 

VL 

Thus  was  their  ventiu'ous  council  said 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  galleys  spread, 
Coriskin  dark  and  CooUn  high 
Echoed  tlie  dirge's  doleful  cry. 
Along  that  sable  lake  pass'd  slow, — 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  sight  of  woe, — 
The  sorrowing  islesmen,  as  they  bore 
The  murder'd  Allan  to  the  shore. 
At  every  pause,  with  dismal  shout, 
Their  coronach  of  grief  rung  out. 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again. 
The  pipes  resumed  their  clamorous  strain 
And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail, 
Mourn'd  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
Rotmd  and  around,  from  cUfl"  and  cave. 
His  answer  stern  old  Coolin  gave. 
Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languish'd  the  mournful  notes,  and  diofl 
For  never  sounds,  by  mortal  made, 
Attain'd  his  high  and  haggard  head, 
That  echoes  but  the  tempest's  moan, 
Or  the  deep  thunder's  rending  groan. 

VIL 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark. 

She  bounds  before  the  gale. 
The  moimtain  breeze  from  Ben-na-darcb 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail ! 
With  fluttering  soimd  like  laughter  hoarsa, 

The  cords  and  canvas  strain, 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force, 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course. 

As  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Not  down  the  breeze  more  bhthely  flew, 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  Ught  sea-mew, 

Than  the  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  favoring  wind. 
And  Coolin's  crest  has  sunk  behind, 

.And  Slapin's  cavern'd  shore.' 
'Twas  then  that  warlike  signals  wake 
Dunscaith's  dark  towers  and  Eisord's  lake, 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh's  head, 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were  spread  , 


compelled  to  say  it,  so  monstrous,  and  in  a  Scottish  poet, 
unnatural  a  violation  of  truth  and  decency,  not  to  say  pairiof 
ism,  that  we  are  really  astonished  that  the  author  could  havf 
conceived  the  idea,  much  more  that  he  could  suffer  his  pen  t< 
record  it.  This  wretched  abasement  on  the  part  of  TIw 
Bruce,  is  farther  heightened  by  the  King's  half-reprehension  a( 
Prince  Edward's  noble  and  stern  expression  of  undying  ha!rE>« 
against  his  country's  spoiler,  and  his  family'i  vsassio  — Cr it* 
cal  Review 

3  MS. "  raonotain-ajr  ae  " 
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CANTO  n 


A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 

Tliat  mom-ns  her  woes  in  tongue  unknowa- 

T'j  the  brave  clans  of  Sleat  and  Strath, 

Strange  is  the  tale — but  all  too  long 

And,  ready  at  the  sight, 

Already  hath  it  staid  the  song — 

Each  warrior  to  his  weapons  sprung, 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flung, 

Yet  who  may  pass  them  by, 
Tliat  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  gray,* 

Impatient  for  the  fight. 
Mac-Kiunon's  chief,  in  warfare  gray, 

Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  sigh  1 

Had  charge  to  mustci-  their  array, 

And  guide  their  barks  to  Brodick-Bay. 

TX 

Men-ily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 

VIII. 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  driven. 

Signal  of  Ronald's  high  command, 

Her  path  by  Renin's  mountains  dark 

A  beacon  gleani'd  o'er  sea  and  land, 

The  steersman's  hand  hath  given. 

From  Canna's  tower,  that,  steep  and  gray 

And  Ronin's  moimtains  dark  have  sent 

Like  falcon-nest  o'erhangs  the  bay.' 

Their  hunters  to  the  shore,' 

Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  climb, 

And  each  liis  ashen  bow  unbent, 

To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time ; 

And  gave  his  p»etime  o'er. 

It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 

And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command, 

To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain-deer. 

For  hunting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. 

But  rest  thee  on  the  silver  beach. 

On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 

And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 

Summon'd  her  warriors  to  the  fight ; 

His  tale  of  former  day ; 

A  numerous  race,  ere  stern  MacLeod 

His  cur's  wild  clamor  he  shall  chide, 

O'er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance  strode,* 

And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  side, 

When  all  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 

His  varied  plaid  display  ; 
Tlien  tell,  how  witli  their  Chieftain  came, 

Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 
Tlie  Chief,  relentless  in  his  wrath, 

In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 

With  blazing  heath  blockades  the  path ; 

To  yonder^  turret  gray.' 

In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  roU'd' 

Stern  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind, 

The  vapor  fill'd  the  cavern'd  hold  ! 

Who  in  so  rude  a  jail  confined 

The  wai-rior-threat,  the  mfant's  plain. 

So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall ! 

The  mother's  screams, were  heard  in  vain; 

And  oft,  when  moon  on  ocean  slept, 

The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  liis  fires, 

That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 
Upon  the  castle-wall. 

Till  in  the  vault'  a  tribe  expires ! 

The  bones  which  strew  that  cavern's  gloom, 

And  tiu-n'd  her  eye  to  southern  climes, 

Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom. 

And  thought  perchance  of  happier  times, 
And  touch'd  her  lute  by  fits,  and  sung 

X. 

Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue, 
^nd  still,  when  on  the  cliff  and  bay 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark' 

On  a  breeze  from  the  north-ward  free. 

I'lacid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play, 

So  shoots  thj-ough  the  morning  sky  the  lark. 

And  every  breezre  is  mute. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 

Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 

The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay, 

Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mix'd  with  fear, 

And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 

While  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear      • 

And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

Tlie  nun-nmr  of  a  lute, 

That  guard  famed  Staffa  round." 

And  sounds  as  of  a  captive  lone. 

Tlien  all  unknf)Wn  its  roliumis  rose, 

SV:   Appendix    Note  2  M 

Mi  -  "  To  Caniia  s  turret  gray." 

•  "  Tje  slariz:is  which  follow  are,  we  think,  tonehingly 
Kantiful,  and  l)reatlie  a  sweet  and  melancholy  tenderness, 
jerfectly  suitable  to  the  sad  tale  which  tht-y  record." — Criti- 
uU  lieeieiD. 

*  .MS. — ■'  That  crag  with  crest  of  ruins  gray." 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  2  N.  «  Ibid.  Note  2  O. 

7  MS.—"  Til!  in  their  smoke,"  &c. 

f  "  And  so  also  '  merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bark,'  in  a  suc- 
.ession  of  mrrrime.nt,  which,  like  Dogberry's  tediousness,  he 
."ind-  it  in  his  heart  to  bestow  wholly  and  entirely  on  us, 
ifcfoiigli  page  af'er  page,  or  wave  after  wave  of  hie  voyage. 


We  could  almo.<t  be  tempted  to  believe  that  ne  was  wn  S  d  |» 
turn  from  Skye  when  he  wrote  this  |)ortion  of  his  poem  : — froa 
i^kye,  the  depository  of  the  '  mighty  cnp  of  royal  Somerled,' 
as  well  as  of  '  Rorie  More's'  comparatively  modern  •  horn'— 
and  that,  as  he  says  him.self  i>f  a  minstrel  who  celebrated  thi 
hospit.ilities  of  Dunvegan-casile  in  that  island,  '  it  is  pretiy 
|)lain,  that  when  this  tribute  of  poetical  praise  was  bestowed, 
the  horn  of  Rorie  More  had  not  been  inactive.' "~.U(;7i(A/j 
Rcfinn.     See  Appendix,  Note  M. 

»  "  Of  the  prominent  beauties  wliicli  ahound  in  the  poem, 
the  most  magnificent  we  consider  to  be  the  descriiition  of  th» 
celebrated  Cave  of  Fingal,  which  is  conceived  in  a  mightj 
mind,  and  is  expressed  in  a  strain  of  jrietry,  clear,  einpie 
and  sublime." — British  Critic. 
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Where  dark  and  undisturbed  repose' 

The  cormorant  had  found, 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home, 
An<l  welter'd  in  that  wondroij^  dome. 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  !" 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Ht:r  Columns,  or  her  arches  bend  ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  inighcy  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pailse, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high, 
Tliat  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane, 
'Riat  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
"  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Cliild  of  clay  I 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
'J'ask'd  high  and  hard — but  witness  mine  !"* 

XL 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark. 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds; 
So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark, 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
They  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee, 
And  thev  waken'd  the  men  of  the  wild  Tiree, 

And  the  Cliief  of  the  sandy  Coll ; 
They  paused  not  at  Columba's  isle. 
Though  peal'd  the  beUs  from  the  holy  pUe 

With  long  and  measur'd  toll ;'' 
No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass. 
Ami  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons  pass 

Away  in  the  bdlows'  roU. 
Lochbuie's  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Their  signal  saw,  and  grasp'd  his  sword. 
And  verdant  Hay  call'd  her  host. 
And  the  clans  of  Jura's  rugged  coast 

Lord  Ronald's  call  obey, 
And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken's  roar, 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 
•  R.'enes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no  more  1* 

'  MS.—  "  Where  niched,  his  undistnrb'd  repose." 

»  ?ee  Appendix,  Note  2  P. 

9  Tne  MS.  adds, 

"  Whiuli,  when  the  rninsof  thy  pile 
Cumber  the  desolated  isle, 
Firm  and  immutalile  shall  stand, 
'Gainst  winds,  and  waves,  and  spoiler's  hand." 

*  "We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was 
•nee  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage 
elans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  oi' knowledge, 
»nd  tlie  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  (rom  all 
ocal  emotion   vonld  be  impossible   if  it  were  endeavored,  ami 


His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o'er, 
And  mute  liis  tuneful  strains ; 

Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 

That  loved  the  hght  of  song  to  pour ! 

A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 
Has  Leyden's  cold  remains  I 

...    XII. 
Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily, 
But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  aea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantyre,  they  meet 
The  southern  foenian's  watchful  fleet, 

Tliey  held  unwonted  way  : — 
Up  Tarbat's  western  lake  they  bore, 
Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  isthmus  o'er' 
As  far  as  Kjlmaconnel's  shore, 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  ghtter  free, 
High  raised  above  the  greenwood  tree. 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves. 
By  cliff  and  copse  and  alder  groves. 
Deep  hnport  from  that  selcouth  sign 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine, 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  Gael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconnel  moss. 
Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prevail. 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  quail 

Before  her  silver  Cross. 

XIIL 
Now  launch'd  once  more,  the  inland  a«»" 
They  furrow  with  fair  augury. 

And  steer  for  Arran's  isle ; 
The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,  "  the  Moimtain  of  the  Wind," 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind. 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile." 
Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew; 
It  seem'd  the  isle  her  monarch  knew, 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view, 

Tlie  ocean  so  serene  ; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roll'd 
O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 


would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdrai^  z* 
from  the  power  of  anr  senses  ;  whatever  makes  the  oBst,  th« 
distant,  or  the  futnre  predominate  over  the  present  advancM 
ns  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from 
my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  indif 
ferent  and  nnmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  Hgnifieu 
by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  V  en- 
vied, whose  patriotism  would  not  g  in  force  upon  the  plain  o> 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  wcuid  a  i  grow  warii?r  among  th« 
ruins  of  lona." — Johnson. 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Q. 

6  MS. — •'  His  short  but  bright.,      .fee. 
«ee  Appendix.  Note  2  R.  »  Ibid.  NoUf  'i  » 
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The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 

Our  ruin'd  house  and  hapless  state. 

Glow'd  with  the  tints  of  evening's  hour, 

From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged. 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen, 

Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 

Tlie  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  sigh. 

Perchance,"  here  smiled  the  noljle  King. 

And,  oft  reuew'd,  seem'd  oft  to  cUe, 

"  This  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 

With  breathless  pause  between. 

Soon  shall  we  know — yon  mountains  hide 

0  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woes, 

The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride  ; 

Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

There,  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay, 

<">f  such  enchanting  scene  ! 

Till  fate  shall  give  more  jirosperous  day  •• 

And  thither  will  I  bear  tiiy  suit, 

XIV. 

Nor  wiU  thine  advocate  be  mute." 

Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks? 

Tlie  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks, 

XVL 

The  tmiid  look  and  downcast  eye. 

As  thus  they  talk'd  in  earnest  mood. 

And  faltering  voice  the  theme  deny. 

That  speechless  boy  beside  them  stood 

And  good  King  Robert's  brow  express'd, 

He  stoop'd  his  head  against  the  mast. 

He  ponder'd  o'er  some  high  request, 

And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast. 

As  doubtful  to  approve  ; 

A  grief  that  would  not  be  repress' d, 

Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while, 

But  seem'd  to  burst  his  youthful  breast. 

Dwelt  tlie  half-pitying  glance  and  smile, 

His  hands,  against  his  forehead  heM, 

Which  manhood's  gi-aver  mood  beguile, 

As  if  by  force  liis  tears  repell'd, 

W  hen  lovers  talk  of  love. 

But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  shght. 

Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled; 

Fast  trill'd  the  drops  of  crystal  bright. 

— "  And  for  my  bride  betrothed,"  he  said, 

Edward,  who  walk'd  the  deck  apart. 

"  My  liege  has  heard  the  rumor  spread 

First  s]3ied  this  conflict  of  the  heart. 

Of  Edith  from  Artornish  fled. 

Thoughtless  as  brave,  with  bluntne.<8  lind 

Too  hard  her  fate — I  claim  no  right* 

He  sought  to  cheer  the  sorrower's  mind ; 

To  blame  her  for  her  hasty  flight ; 

By  force  the  slender  hand  he  drew 

Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot  ! — 

From  those  poor  eyes  that  stream'd  with  dell 

But  she  hath  fled  the  bridal-knot. 

As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  strove, — 

And  Lorn  recall'd  his  promised  plight, 

('Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meant  in  love), 

In  the  assembled  chieftains'  sight. — 

Away  his  tears  the  warrior  swept. 

When,  to  fuliil  our  fathers'  band, 

And  bade  shame  on  him  tliat  he  wept.* 

I  proffer'd  all  I  could — my  hand — 

"  I  would  to  heaven,  tliy  helpless  tongue 

I  was  repulsed  with  scorn  ; 

Could  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee  wrong 

Mine  honor  I  should  ill  assert. 

For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  best. 

And  worse  the  feelings  of  ray  heart, 

The  insult  went  not  miredress'd. 

If  I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 

Cc-me,  cl.eer  thee  ;  thou  art  now  .^f  age 

Again,  to  pleasure  Lorn." — 

To  be  a  warrior's  gallant  page ; 

Thou  shalt  be  mine  ! — a  palfrey  fair 

XV. 

O'er  hill  and  holt  nty  boy  shall  bear, 

,         "  Young  Lord,"  the  Royal  Bruce"  replied. 

To  hold  my  bow  in  hunting  grove, 

"  That  question  must  the  Cliurch  decide : 

Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love 

Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumors  state 

For  well  I  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 

Edith  takes  Cliff'ord  for  her  mate. 

The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwell." 

The  ver^  tie,  which  she  hath  broke. 

To  thee  should  stiU  be  binding  yoke. 

XVIL 

But  for  my  sister  Isabel — 

Bruce  interposed, — "  Gay  Edward,  lo, 

The  mood  of  woman  wlio  can  tell  ? 

Tliis  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow, 

I  guess  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 

To  fiU  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 

Victorious  in  the  tourney  shock. 

Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 

Tliat  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 

Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 

She  dealt, — had  favor  in  her  eyes ; 

And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 

But  since  our  brother  Nigel's  fate, 

See'st  thou  not  bow  apart  he  steals, 

8  MS. — "  Tliitlicr,  by  Edward  sent,  she  stavs 

Till  fate  shall  lend  more  prosperous  dafi 

To  blame  hor,"  &c. 

*  MS. — •'  And  as  away  the  tears  he  swept. 

»  MS.—"  The  princely  Bruce." 

He  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept 
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Keeps  loue  y  couch,  and  lonely  meals  ? 

The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 

Fitter  by  far  iu  yon  calm  cell 

Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  scars 

To  tend  om-  sister  Isabel, 

Impress'd  iu  Albyn's  woeful  wars, 

With  father  Augustiu  to  share 

At  Falkirk's  fierce  and  fatal  fight. 

The  peaceful  change  of  convent  prayer, 

Teyndrum's  dread  rout,  and  Methven'« 

Than  wander  wild  adventures  thi-ough, 

flight ; 

With  such  a  reckless  guide  as  you." — 

The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen. 

=  Thanks,  b* other!"  Edward  answer'd  gay 

Tliere  Lennox  with  his  graceful  mien ; 

"For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey  1 

Ku-kpatrick,  Closeburn's  dreaded  Kiught ; 

But  we  may  Icain  some  future  day. 

The  Lindsay,  fiery,  fierce,  and  light ; 

If  thou  or  I  can  tliis  poor  boy 

The  Heir  of  murder'd  De  la  Haye, 

Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 

And  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Seton  gay. 

Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strand  ; 

Around  their  Kmg  regain'd  they  pr.ess'd, 

Launch  we  the  1  lat,  and  seek  the  laud." 

Wept,  shouted,  clasp'd  him  to  their  breast, 

And  young  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord, 

XVIII. 

And  he  who  ne'er  unsheathed  a  sword. 

To  land  King  Rol  ert  lightly  sprung. 

And  he  in  many  a  peril  tried. 

And  thrice  aloud  liis  bugle  rung 

Alike  resolved  the  brunt  to  bide, 

With  note  proloug'd  and  varied  strain, 

And  Uve  or  die  by  Bruce's  side  1 

TiU  bold  Ben-Glioil  replied  again. 

Good 'Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 

XX. 

Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay. 

Oh,  War  !  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight, 

And  Lennox  cheer'd  the  laggard  hounds. 

Thy  gleams  of  joy,  intensely  bright! 

When  waked  that  horn   the  greenwood 

Such  gleams,  as  from  thy  polish'd  shield 

bomids. 

Fly  dazzling  o'er  tlie  battle-field  ! 

"  It  is  the  foe  !"  cried  Boyd,  who  came 

Such  transports  wake,  severe  and  high, 

In  breathless  haste  with  eye  of  flame, — 

Amid  the  pealing  conquest  cry ; 

"  It  is  the  foe  ! — Each  vaUant  lord 

Scarce  less,  when,  after  battle  lost, 

FUng  by  liis  bow,  and  grasp  liis  sword !" — 

Muster  the  remnants  of  a  host. 

"  Not  so,"  rephed  the  good  Lord  James, 

And  as  each  comrade's  name  they  tell 

"  That  blast  no  English  bugle  claims. 

Who  in  the  well-fought  conflict  feU, 

Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight. 

Knitting  stern  brow  o'er  flashing  eye. 

Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flight. 

Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die  ! — 

Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear. 

Warriors  ! — and  wliere  are  warriors  found 

If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear ! 

If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground  ?' 

Each  to  Loch  Ranza's  margin  spring ; 

And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of  fire. 

That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King!"' 

Love  more  than  tliey  the  British  lyro  ? 

Know  ye  not, — hearts  to  honor  dear  1 

XIX. 

That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stern,  severe, 

Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  spread. 

At  which  the  heart-strings  vibrate  high, 

And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 

And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye  ?* 

Bursting  from  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 

And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bruce,  if  trace 

High  waked  their  loyal  jubilee  I 

Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face. 

Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd, 

When,  scanty  rehcs  of  thtf  train 

And  clasp'd  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 

That  hail'd  at  Scone  Iiis  early  reign. 

Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there, 

Tills  patriot  band  around  liun  hung. 

Whose  helmets  press'd  their  hoary  hair. 

And  to  hia  knees  and  bosom  rlung  ? — 

VV  liose  swords  and  axes  bore  a  stain 

Blame  ye  the  Bruce  ? — liis  brother  blamed. 

From  life-blood  of  the  red-hair'd  Dane  ;' 

But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashamed. 

And  boys,  whose  hands  scaixe  brook'd  to 

With  haughty  laugh  his  he  id  he  tum'd. 

wield 

And  dash'd  away  the  tear  ne  so  rn'd. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  T. 

In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory  ; 

1  MS  — "  Impress'd  by  life-Mood  of  tile  Dane." 

And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 

When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 

•  MS. — "  If  not  on  Britain's  warlike  ground." 

And  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow^ 

*  "  Ours  are  tlie  tears,  tliougii  few,  sincerely  shed, 

How  had  the  brave  who   ell  exulted  now  1" 

Wlien  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  onr  dead. 

Byron's  Corgab 

For  us.  even  hantjuets  fond  regret  supply 

«  See  Appfidix,  Note  2  U 
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BestoVd  thy  high  designs  to  aid. 

IHb  morning,  and  the  Convent  bell 

How  long,  0  Heaven  !  how  long  delay'd  1— 

Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  knell, 

Haste,  Mona,  haste,  to  introduce 

Within  thy  walls,  Saint  Bride  ' 

My  darling  brother,  royal  Bruce !" 

An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 

Assign'd  tc  Lady  Isabel, 

XXIIL 

And  hurriedly  she  cried. 

They  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain. 

"  Haste,  gentle  Lady,  haste — there  waits 

And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 

A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates ; 

But  when  subdued^  that  fitful  swell. 

fealnt  Bride's  poor  vot'ress  ne'er  has  seen 

The  Bruce  survey'd  the  humble  cell ; — 

A  Fjiight  of  such  a  princely  mien  ; 

"  And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel ! — 

llLi  errand,  as  he  bade  me  teU, 

That  pallet-couch,  and  naked  waU, 

Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel." 

For  room  of  state,  arid  bed  of  paU ; 

The  princess  rose, — for  on  her  knee 

SajT  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 

Low  bent  she  told  her  rosary, — ' 

A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair ; 

"  Let  him  by  thee  his  purpose  teach : 

And  for  the  trumpet's  sprightly  call 

I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech." — 

To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  or  hall, 

*  Saint  Bride  forefend,  tliou  royal  Maid  T 

The  bell's  grim  voice  divides  thy  care, 

The  portress  cross'd  herself,  and  said, — 

'Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer  !— 

"  Not  to  be  prioress  might  I 

0  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 

Debate  liis  wiU,  liis  suit  deny." — 

From  the  First  David's  sainted  name  I  ' 

■'*  Has  earthly  show  then,  simple  fool, 

0  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 

Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  rule. 

His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought  !"— 

And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train, 

Subdued  by  splendors  light  and  vain  ?" — 

XXIV. 

• 

■'  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside, 

XXIL 

And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce !"  she  cried 

"  No,  Lady !  in  old  eyes  like  mine. 

"  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared 

Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine  ; 

Tlie  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared. 

Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vain, 

When  raising  first  thy  valiant  baud 

One  youthful  page  is  aU  his  train. 

In  rescue  of  thy  native  land. 

It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word, 

Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 

The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord ; 

The  partner  of  an  empire's  crown 

His  stature  manly,  bold,  and  tall, 

And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  snetm 

Built  like  a  castle's  battled  wall, 

No  more  I  drive  in  giddy  dream. 

Vet  moulded  m  such  just  degrees, 

For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew, 

His  giant  strength  seems  lightsome  ease. 

And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew. 

Close  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 

Tried  me  with  judgments  sto.ro  and  great, 

His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine, 

My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat. 

Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  gray 

Poor  Nigel's  death,  tiU,  tamed,  I  own, 

Has  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  away. 

My  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  alone ; 

Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 

Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 

Have  left  on  that  majestic  face; — 

My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin." — 

But  'tis  his  dignity  of  eye  ! 

There,  if  a  suppliant,  would  I  fly, 

XXV. 

Secure,  'mid  danger,  wi'ongs,  and  grief. 

''  Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stern  choice, 

Ol  sympathy,  redress,  relief — 

First  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  voice , 

That  glance,  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 

Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 

More  than  the  doom  that  spoke  me  dead." — 

No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 

"  Enougl),  enough,"  the  princess  cried. 

Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 

"  'Tis  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride  1 

Victor  in  Woodstock's  tourney -fight — 

To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign'd 

Nay,  if  liis  name  sucli  blush  you  owe, 

Such  mastery  o'er  the  common  mind — 

Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe  1" 

>  "  Mr.  Scott,  we  have  said,  contrailicts  himself.     How  will 

we  discover  the  [m'nopss  conntinj;  her  beads  and  reading  horn 

«e  explain   the   following   facts  to  his  reader's   RAtisfactioii  1 

lies  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  island  of  Amn  I     W 

riie  third  canto  informs  ns  that  Isabel   accompanies  Edward 

hnmbly  beseech  the  '  Mighty  Minstrel'  to  clear  »■   Lais  i"!* 

0  Irelanil    there  to  remain  till  the  termination   of  the  war; 

ter." — Critical  Rrvir.w. 

•nii  in  Oie  fourth  canto,  the  second  day  after  her  departure, 

2  MS  — "  Dnt  when  subsides."  &o 

;anto  IV. 
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Truly  bis  penetrating  eye 

Hatli  cauj^ht  that  blush's  passing  dye, — 

Li^e  the  last  beam  of  evening  tlirown 

Oe  a  wliite  cloud, — ^^just  seen  and  gone.' 

So'ii  with  cahn  cheek  and  steady  eye, 

The  princess  made  composed  reply : — 

"  I  guess  my  brother's  meaning  well ; 

For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell, 

But  we  have  heard  the  islesmen  all 

Arm.  in  thy  cause  at  Rcjnald's  call, 

And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  unknown* 

And  the  brave  Isliind  Lord  are  one. — 

Had  then  liis  suit  been  earlier  made. 

In  his  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid 

(But  that  liis  pliglited  faith  forbade),' 

I  know  not But  thjt  page  so  near  ? — 

This  is  no  tale  for  menial's  ear." 

XXVI. 
Still  stood  that  page,  as  far  apart 

As' the  small  cell  would  space  afford ; 
With  dizzy  eye  and  bursting  heart. 

He  leant  his  weight  on  Bruce's  .sword, 
The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore,* 
And  drew  the  fold  liis  visage  o'er. 
"  Fear  not  for  him — in  murderous  strife," 
Said  Bruce,  "  his  warning  saved  my  life  ;* 
Full  seldom  parts  he  from  my  side. 
And  in  his  silence  I  confide. 
Since  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. 
He  is  a  boy  of  gentle  strain. 
And  I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 
In  Augustin  the  chaplain's  cell, 
And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. — 
Mind  not  his  tears ;  I've  seen  them  flow, 
As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 
'Tis  a  kind  youth,  but  fanciful. 
Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull. 
And  those  that  with  the  Brace  would  sail. 
Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale. — 
But  forward,  gentle  Isabel — 
My  gnswer  for  Lord  Ronald  telL" — 

XXVIL 
'  This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given — 
The  heart  he  asks  is  fix'd  on  heaven." 

'  "  We  would  bow  with  veneration  to  the  powerful  and 

ngged  genius  of  Scott.  We  would  style  him  above  all  others, 
Homer  and  Shakspeare  excepted,  the  Poet  of  Nature — of 
Nature  in  all  her  varied  beautie.s,  in  all  her  wildest  haunts. 
No  appearance,  however  minute,  in  the  scenes  around  him, 
tscapes  his  penetrating  eye  ;  they  are  all  marked  with  the 
Ncest  discrimination  ;  are  introduced  with  the  happiest  effect. 
Hence,  in  his  similes,  both  the  genius  and  the  judgment  of 
Ihe  poet  are  peculiarly  conspicuous  ;  his  accurate  observation 
ef  the  appearances  of  nature,  which  others  have  neglected. 
Imparts  an  i  riginality  to  those  allusions,  of  which  the  reader 
mmediately  recognizes  tlie  aptness  and  propriety  ;  and  only 
mrondets  that  what  must  have  been  so  often  witnessed  should 
*»v«  been  so  uniformly  passed  unregarded  by.     Such  is  the 


My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower. 

That  wither'd  in  the  wintry  hour, 

Born  but  of  vanity  and  pride, 

And  with  these  sunny  visions  died. 

If  further  press  his  suit — then  say, 

He  should  his  plighted  troth  obey, 

Troth  plighted  both  with  ring  and  wrrd 

And  sworn  on  crucifix  and  sword. — 

Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert  !*I  have  seen 

Thou  has+  a  woman  s  guardian  been  I 

Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour, 

WTien  press'd  on  thee  the  Southern  po-we*, 

And  safety,  to  all  human  sight, 

Was  only  found  in  rapid  flight. 

Thou  heard'st  a  wretched  female  plaii* 

In  agony  of  travail-pain. 

And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 

Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand, 

And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do 

Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue. 

Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 

A  woman  in  her  last  distress.'' 

And  wilt  thou  now  deny  thine  aid 

To  an  oppress'd  and  injured  maid, 

Even  plead  for  Ronald's  perfidy, 

And  press  kis  fickle  faith  on  me  ? 

So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  vow, 

Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now. 

Which  could  my  former  bosom  move 

Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 

rd  spurn  each  proffer  he  could  bring, 

TiU  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring. 

The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both. 

And  fair  acquittal  of  his  oath. 

By  her  who  brooks  his  perjured  scorn. 

The  iU-requited  Maid  of  Lorn  1" 

XXVIIL 
With  sudden  impulse  forward  sprung 
The  page,  and  on  her  neck  he  himg ; 
Then,  recollected  instantly. 
His  head  he  stoop' d,  and  bent  his  knee, 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  cell — 
The  princt  ss,  hwsen'd  from  liis  hold, 
Blush'd  angiv  at  his  bearing  bold; 

simile  applied  to  the  transient  blush  observed  by  htfya  v 
the  countenance  of  Isabel  upon  his  aienilon  of  Ronila."— 
British  Critic. 

2  MS. — "  And  well  I  judge  that  Knight  nnknown  ' 

3  MS.—"  But  that  his  \  ^'^'"'''  I  plight  forbade." 

f  former  i 

*JMS. — "  The  Monarch's  brand  and  cloak  he  bore." 

*  MS. — "  Answer'd  the  Bruce,  '  he  saved  my  life.'  " 

«  The  MS.  has,— 

■     "  Isabel's  thoughts  are  fix'd  ot  heaven ;" 
and  the  two  couplets  which   fallow  are  inter  lolated  on  tbi 
blank  page. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  2  V. 
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But  good  King  Robert  cried, 
"  Chafe  not — by  signs  he  speaks  liia  mind, 
He  heard  the  plan  my  care  design'd. 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide. — 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well ; 
No  easy  choice  the  convent  cell ; 
Trust,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part. 
Either  to  force  thv  hand  or  lieart, 
Oi  suffer  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn, 
0:  ^n•ong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
Hut  think, — not  long  the  time  has  been, 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigli  unseen. 
And  wouldst  the  ditties  best  approve, 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 
N^ow  are  thy  wishes  in  thy  power. 
And  tliou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower ! 
O !  if  our  Edward  knew  the  change, 
Ho-w|would  his  busy  satire  range. 
With  many  a  sarcasm  varied  still 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will !" — 

XXIX. 
"  Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  said, 
"  Even  80  would  Edward's  part  be  play'd. 
Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe, 
A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief,  and  fear, 
He  holds  his  humor  uncontroU'd ; 
But  thou  art  of  another  mould. 
Say  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say. 
Unless  before  my  feet  he  lay 
Tlie  ring  which  bound  the  faith  ho  swore, 
By  Edith  freely  jdelded  o'er, 
He  moves  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 
Nor  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 
He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow, 
That  I  would  change  my  purpose  made, 
To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — 
Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell  I 
To  other  duties  warns  the  bell." — 

XXX. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,"  King  Robert  said, 
When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
"  Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 
C)  wliat  a  gem  lies  buried  here, 
Nipp'd  by  misfortune's  cruel  frost, 
TVe  buds  of  fair  affection  lost ! — ' 

1  1 1»-  MS.  here  adds  :— 

"  Slie  yields  one  shade  of  empty  hope; 
But  well  I  guess  her  wily  scojie 
Is  to  elude  Lord  Ronald's  plea. 
And  still  my  importunity."  • 

This  and  i*-e  tw  ~«t  icceeding  lines  are  interpolated  on  the 
•  ank  page  of  the  M9. 

'"The  fourth  canto  cannot  be  very  greatly  praised.  It 
tontains.  indeed,  many  pleasing  passages  ;  but  the  merit  which 
Jiey  possess  is  too  much  detached  from  the  general  interest 
•f  the  poem.  Tlie  only  business  is  Bmce's  arrival  at  the  isle 
rf  Airan      The  voyage  is  certainly  described  with  spirit  J  but 


But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do? 

Far  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 

— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie,' 

Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 

Right  opposite,  the  mamland  towers 

Of  my  own  Tm-nberry  court  our  powers— 

— Might  not  my  father's  beadsman  hoar, 

Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore, 

Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 

The  time  propitious  for  the  blow  ? 

It  shall  be  so — some  friend  shall  I'ear 

Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care  • 

— Edw;\rd  shall  find  the  messenger. 

That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 

May  f>n  tlie  coast  of  Carrick  rneet-^ 

O  Scotland !  shall  it  e'er  be  mme 

To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line, 

To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  see 

Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free, — ■ 

That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave, 

Betwixt  my  labors  and  my  grave  !" 

Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went. 

Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent. 

And  reach'd  the  spot  where  his  bold  train 

Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain.' 
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[. 

On  fair  Loch-Ranza  stream'd  the  early  day, 
Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are  upward  cm  la 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 
And  circhng  mountains  sever  from  the  world. 
And  there  the  fisherman  his  sail  unfurl'd. 
The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame. her  spindle  twul'd, 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil, — ■ 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  Man  wakes  to  care 
and  toil. 

But  other  duties  call'd  each  convent  maid. 
Roused  by  tire  sunmions  of  the  moss-gi  own  bell , 

the  remainder  of  the  canto  is  rather  tedious,  and  might,  with- 
out any  considerable  inconvenience,  have  been  left  a  good 
deal  to  the  reader's  imagination.  IMr.  Scott  ought  to  reserve, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  interlocutory  part  of  his  narrative, 
for  occasions  whicrli  admit  of  higli  and  animated  sentiment,  or 
the  display  of  jjowerful  emotions,  because  tnis  is  almost  the 
only  poeticr.'  beauty  of  which  "peechss  are  spsceptible.  But 
to  fill  up  three-lonrlhs  of  a  canto  with  a  lover's  asking  a 
brother  in  a  quiet  and  friendly  manner  f>yr  permission  to  addresi 
his  sister  in  marriage,  and  a  brother's  asking  his  sister  wheiJt;* 
she  has  any  objections,  is,  we  think,  somewhat  injadiciooi 
— Quarterly  Revieu). 
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Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass  was  said, 
And  every  sister  sought  her  separate  cell, 
Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  tell. 
And  Isaliel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer 
The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair, 
k»  s"  op'd  her  gentle  head  in  meek  devotion  there. 

II. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done, 
When  glanced  upon  the  pavement-stone, 
Gemm'd  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring, 
Bound  to  a  scroU  with  silken  string,' 
With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  tell, 
"Tliis  for  the  Lady  Isabel." 
Witliiu,  the  writing  farther  bore, — 
"  'Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  swore. 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command. 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand. 
And  0  !  for  better  fortune  born, 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Lorn  1" 
One  single  ilash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel's  dark  eyes, 
But  vanished  in  the  blush  of  shame, 
That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 
"  0  thought  unworthy  of  my  race  ! 
Selfish,  ungenerous,  mean,  and  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own,^ 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  o'erthrown ! — 
Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  believed, 
Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived. 
Think  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gain 
Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain  1 
For  thou  shalt  rest,  thou  tempting  gaud, 
Wliere  worldly  thoughts  are  overawed, 
And  worldly  splendors  sink  debased." 
Then  by  tlie  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 

IIL 

Next  rose  the  thought, — its  owner  far, 

How  came  it  here  through  bolt  and  bar  ?~ 

Bu'  the  dim  lattice  is  ajar. — 

She  looks  aV   ad,  the  morning  dew 

A  light  short  step  had  brush'd  anew, 

And  tliere  were  foot-prints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  still, 
Till  on  +ho  mosi-  f  window-sill 

Their  track  effaced  the  green. 
The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  fray'd^ 
As  if  some  climber's  steps  to  aid. — 
But  who  the  hardy  messenger. 
Whose  venturous  path  these  signs  infer  ? — 


MS.- 


•■  a  niiff  of  gold, 

\  scroll  around  tlie  jewel  roll 
Had  few  brief  words,"  &c. 


'd, 


MS  ~  ■'  A  sirgle  throb  of  .joy  to  own." 


"  Strange  doubts  are  mine  ! — Mona.  draw  nigh 

— Naught  'scapes  old  Mona's  curious  eye — 

WTiat  strangers,  gentle  mother,  say, 

Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to-day  ?"— 

"  None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name  ; 

Only  your  brother's  foot -page  came. 

At  peep  of  dawn — I  pray'd  him  pass 

To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass ; 

But  like  an  arrow  he  shot  by. 

And  tears  seem'd  bursting  from  liis  eye." 

The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a  sunbeam,  fell. — 

"Tis  Edith's  self!' — her  speechless  woe, 

Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show  I 

— Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay, 

And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 

I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell. 

With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well." — 

"  What !  know'st  thou  not  his  warlike  htyst 

At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast  ?* 

My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 

At  eve  they  couch'd  in  greenwood  bower, 

At  dawn  a  bugle  signal,  made 

By  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array'd ; 

Up   sprung   the    spears   through  bush   and 

tree. 
No  time  for  benedicite ! 
Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair, 
Just  shake  the  dew-drops  from  their  hair. 
And  toss  their  armed  crests  aloft. 
Such  matins  theirs  !" — "  Good  mother,  soft— 
Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way  ?" — • 
"  As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay, 
Across  the  isle — of  bai'ks  a  score 
Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er,  • 

On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-shore." — 
"  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need," 
Said  anxious  Isabel,  "  of  speed ! 
Call  Father  Augustme,  good  dame." 
The  nun  obey'd,  the  Father  came. 

V. 
"  Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay, 
Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 
This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given  r 
I  pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven 
That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  sta^  I 
Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay, 
That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit, 
Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mute. 
Thus  prays  his  sister  Isabel, 
For  causes  more  than  she  may  teU— 

3  MS.—"  'Tis  she  herself" 

*  Ms. — "  What !  know'st  thou  n'<t  in  sndaen  haxte 

Tlie  warriors  from  our  woods  have  pass'd  1 
'  MS. — "  Canst  tell  where  they  have  ben'  ♦heir  w»»  * 
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A. way,  good  father!  and  take  heed, 

But  as,  on  Carrick-shore, 

That  life  and  death  are  on  tny  speed." 

Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue. 

H'-S  cowl  the  good  old  priest  did  on. 

The  shades  of  evening  chjser  drew,' 

Took  Iiis  piked  staff  and  sa.ndaU'd  shoon, 

It  kindled  more  and  more. 

And,  like  a  palmer  bent  by  eld. 

The  monk's  slow  steps  now  press  the  sands 

O'er  mess  and  moor  liis  joimiey  held.' 

And  now  amid  a  scene  he  stands, 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye ; 

VI. 

Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight. 

Heavy  and  dull  the  foot  of  age, 

Rivet  and  clasp  their  liarness  light, 

And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage  ; 

And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright, 

But  none  was  there  beside,  whose  care 

And  helmets  flashing  high. 

Might  such  important  message  bear. 

Oft,  too,  with  unaccustom'd  ears. 

Through  birchen  copse  he  wander'd  slow, 

A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears,* 

Stunted  and  sapless,  thin  and  low ; 

While,  hastening  all  on  board, 

By  many  a  moimtain  stream  he  pass'd, 

As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 

Fi-om  tlie  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast, 

That  niLs'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 

Dasliing  to  foam  their  waters  dun, 

Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge, 

And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 

With  many  a  haughty  word. 

Round  his  gray  head  the  wild  curlew 

In  many  a  fearless  circle  flew. 

VIII. 

O'er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where  fractuj-es  wide 

Through  that  wild  tlirong  the  Father  paaa'd, 

Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  stride  ;" 

And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last. 

He  cross'd  his  brow  beside  the  stone 

He  Isant  against  a  stranded  boat. 

Wliere  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan,* 

That  the  approacliing  tide  must  float, 

And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild, 

And  coimted  every  rippling  wave. 

O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled,* 

As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave, 

He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 

And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  eyed. 

Wlio  died  ere  Shiloh's  sun  arose. 

And  closer  yet  his  haubi-rk  tied, 

Beside  Macfaidane's  Cross  lie  staid, 

And  loosen'd  in  its  sheath  his  brand. 

There  told  his  hours  witliin  the  shade, ' 

Edward  anil  Lennox  were  at  hand, 

And  at  the  stream  his  thirst  allay'd. 

Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 

Thence  onward  journeying  slowly  stiU, 

The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  sliare. — 

As  evening  closed  he  reach'd  the  hQl, 

The  Monk  approach'd  and  homage  paid ; 

V\'  here,  rising  througli  the  woodland  green, 

"  And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said. 

Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen. 

"  So  fur  to  bless  us  ere  we  part  ?" — 

From  Hastings,  late  their  EngUsh  lord, 

— "  My  Liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart ! — 

J)('Ugliis  hjKl  won  them  by  the  sword.* 

But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell," — 

The  sun  that  sunk  beliiud  the  isle. 

And  spoke  the  best  of  Isabel. 

Now  tinged  them  with  a  parting  smile. 

— "  Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  monarch  cried 

"  This  moves  me  much  ! — this  morning  tide, 

VII. 

I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 

Biit  though  the  beams  of  light  decay. 

With  my  conmiandment  there  to  bide."— ^ 

■  'Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick-Bay.. 

— "  Thither  he  came  the  portress  sliow'd. 

The  Bruce's  followers  crowd  the  shore, 

But  there,  my  Liege,  made  brief  abode." — 

And  boats  and  barges  some  unmoor. 

Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar  • 

IX. 

Tlieir  eyes  oft  turn'd  where  glimmcr'd  far 

"  'Twas  I,"  said  Edward,  "  found  employ 

Wlial  might  have  seem'd  an  early  star 

Of  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 

On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 

Deep  pf>ndering  in  my  anxious  mind, 

Was  all  too  flickering,  fierce,  and  bright. 

A  fitting  messenger  to  find. 

Far  distant  in  tlie  suutli,  the  ray 

To  bear  my  written  mandate  o'er 

Shone  pale  amid  retiiing  day. 

To  Cuthbert  on  the  Carrick-shore, 

•  MS  — "  And  cross  the  island  took  his  way. 

s  See  Apijcndix,  Note  2  Y. 

OVr  hill  and  holt,  to  Brodick-Bay." 

«  MS. — "  The  shailos  of  »vpn  more  closely  drew 

•  Pee  A|ipenilix,  Note  '2  VV. 

It  brighten'd  more  and  more. 

'  MS. — "  He  crossM  him  by  the  Druids'  stone, 

Now  print  his  sandall'd  feet  the  sandi. 

That  hPtird  of  yon  the  victim's  groan." 

And  now  amid,"  &.c. 

'  See  Anpendix,  Note  2  X. 

">  See  Appendix,  Note  2  Z. 
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I  chanced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pa88 
The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  mass. 
I  found  tlie  striplir"'  on  a  tomb 
Low-seated,  weepi.ig  for  the  doom 
That  gave  his  youth  to  convent  gloom, 
I  told  iny  purpose,  and  his  eyes 
Flash'd  joyful  at  the  glad  surprise. 
He  bounded  to  the  skiff,  the  sail 
Was  spread  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
And  well  my  charge  he  hath  obey'd; 
For,  see  !  the  ruddy  signal  made, 
That  Clifford,  with  his  merry -men  all, 
Guards  carelessly  our  father's  ball" — ' 


"  0  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart  I" 

Ar.swer'd  the  M<march,  "  on  a  part 

Oi  such  deep  danger  to  employ 

A  mute,  an  orphan,  and  a  boy  !' 

Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife. 

Without  a  tongue  to  plead  for  life  1 

Now,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven, 

Edward,  my  crown  I  would  have  given, 

Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild, 

I  peril'd  thus  the  helpless  child." — 

— Offended  half,  and  half  submiss, 

-  Brother  and  Liege,  of  blame  Hke  this," 

Edward  replied,  "  I  little  dream'cL 

A  stranger  messenger,  I  deom'd. 

Might  safest  seek  the  beadsman's  cell. 

Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  well 

Noteless  liis  presence,  sharp  his  sense 

His  imperfection  his  defence. 

If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess ; 

K  ta'en,  his  words  no  tale  express — 

Methiuks,  too,  yonder  beacon's  sliine 

Might  expiate  greater  fault  than  mine." — 

"  Rash,"  said  ICing  Robert,  "  was  tlie  deed — 

But  it  is  done. — Embark  with  speed ! — 

Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 

How  this  unliappy  chance  befell ; 

If  well  we  thrive  on  yonder  shore, 

Soon  shall  my  care  her  page  restore. 

Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bear, 

And  think  of  us  in  mass  and  prayer." — 

XL 

■  Aye !"  said  the  Priest,  "  wliile  this  poor  hand 

Can  chalice  raise  or  cross  command, 

V^rHiiL;  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use. 

Can  Augustine  forget  the  Bruce !" 

Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  press'd, 

A  nd  whisper' d,  "  Bear  thou  this  request, 

'  The  MS.  reads  ;— 

"  Keeps  careless  guard  in  Taniberry  hall," 
See  .Appendix,  Note  3  A. 
'  MS.  -"  Said  Robert,  '  to  assign  a  part 


Tliat  when  by  Bruce's  side  I  fight, 
For  Scotland's  crown  and  Freedom's  rigTil 
The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 
Some  token  of  her  favoring  care ; 
It  shall  be  shown  where  England's  best 
Mav  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest. 
And  for  the  boy — since  weightier  care 
For  royal  Bruce  the  times  prepare, 
The  helpless  youth  is  Ronald's  charge, 
His  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  targe." 
He  ceased ;  for  many  an  eager  hand 
Had  urged  the  barges  from  the  strand. 
Their  number  was  a  score  and  ten, 
They  bore  thrice  threescore  chosen  men. 
With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast  1 

XIL 

Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat, 

Ready  and  mann'd  rocks  every  boat ; 

Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 

Was  dash'd  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light. 

Faint  and  more  fiiint,  as  off  they  bore, 

Their  armor  glanced  against  the  shore 

And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide, 

Then  mm'murmg  voices  distant  died. — 

"  God  speed  them !"  said  the  Priest,  as  dark 

On  distant  billows  ghdes  each  bark ; 

"  0  Heaven !  when  swords  for  freedom  shia*. 

And  monarch's  right,  the  cause  is  thiae  1 

Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow  ! 

Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe  1 

And  be  it  to  the  nations  known, 

That  Victory  is  from  God  alone  !"* 

As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew. 

He  tum'd  his  blessings  to  renew. 

Oft  turn'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 

All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost ; 

Tlien  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 

To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 

XIIL 

In  night  ttie  fairy  prospects  sink, 
W^here  Curaray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde ; 
Tlie  wocis  of  Bute,  no  more  descried. 
Are  gone* — and  on  the  placid  sea 
Tlie  rowers  ply  their  task  with  glee, 
While  hands  that  knightlj    :ances  bore 
Impatient  aid  the  laboring  oar. 
The  half-faced  moon  shone  dim  and  pa^:e. 
And  glanced  against  the  whiteu'd  sail* 
But  on  that  ruddy  beacon-hght 


Of  Buch  deep  peril,  to  employ 
A  mute,  a  stranger,  and  a  boy' 
"  is  thine  alon»  '" 


»  MS. 

*  MS— "Have  sunk  " 
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Each  steersman  kept  the  hehn  aright, 

Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 

And  oft,  for  such  the  Iving's  command, 

Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure  ?" — 

That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand 

"  Hush !"  said  the  Bruce,  "  we  sooa  shall  know 

from  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 

If  tliis  be  sorcerer's  empty  show,* 

Warn'd  tliem  to  crowd  or  slacken  saiL 

Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 

South  and  by  west  the  armada  bore, 

The  moon  shines  out — upon  the  sarid 

And  near  at  length  the  Carrick-shore. 

Let  every  leader  rank  his  band," 

And  less  and  less  tlie  distance  giows. 

High  and  more  liigli  the  beacon  rose ; 

XV. 

The  light,  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star, 

Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply 

Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 

That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye ; 

Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd, 

The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 

Dark-red  the  sea  beneath  it  flow'd. 

On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 

Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim. 

Beneath  the  rocVs  King  Robert  drew 

In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swun ; 

His  scatter'd  files  to  order  due, 

Wild  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave. 

Till  shield  compact  and  serried  speai 

Dropp'd  from  then-  crags  on  plaslimg  waTe.* 

In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 

Tlie  deer  to  distant  covert  drew. 

Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide. 

The  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew. 

That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide ; 

Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame, 

He  knelt  him  lowly*  on  the  sand. 

O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 

And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 

"  Now,  good  my  Liege,  and  brother  sage, 

"A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried,  "  What,  ho. 

"^^Tiat  think  ye  of  mme  elfin  page  ?" — 

Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know." 

"  Row  on !"  the  noble  King  replied. 

But  evil  news  the  letters  bare. 

*  We'll  learn  the  truth  whate'er  betide ; 

The  Clilford's  force  was  strong  and  ware. 

Yet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 

Augmented,  too,  that  very  morn. 

Could  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon  wild.' 

By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 

Long  harrow'd  by  oppressor's  hand. 

XIV. 

Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land, 

With  that  tlie  boats  approach'd  the  land," 

And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep, 

But  Edward's  grounded  on  the  sand; 

Had  sunk  dejection's  u'on  sleep. — 

Tlie  eager  Knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 

Cuthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame, 

Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he. 

Unwitting  fi-om  what  source  it  came. 

Though  every  barge's  hardy  band 

Doubtful  of  r-erilous  event. 

Contended  which  shoidd  gain  the  land. 

Edward's  mute  messenger  he  sent. 

When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afar, 

If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er, 

Seem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star. 

To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 

Now,  like  a  prophet's'  fiery  chau-. 

Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 

XVL 

Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendor  glows 

As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd. 

As  that  portentous  meteor  rose  ; 

Bruce  read  these  chilling  news  aloud. 

Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright, 

"  What  coimcil,  nobles,  have  we  now  ! — 

And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 

To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bough, 

His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw, 

And  take  the  chance  wliich  fate  may  send 

Nor  marvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 

To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end. 

Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost, 

Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  main 

And  darkness  sunk  upon  tlie  coast. — 

As  exiles,  and  embark  agaui ?' — 

Ronald  to  Heaver,  a  prayer  address'd 

Answer'd  fierce  Edward,  "  Hap  what  maj 

And  Douglas  cross'd  his  dauntless  breast ; 

Li  Carrick,  Carrick's  Lord  must  stay. 

"  Saint  James  protect  us  !"  Lennox  cried. 

I  would  not  minstrels  told  the  tale. 

But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 

Wildfire  or  meteor''  made  us  quail." — 

"  Deem'st  thou,  Kirkpatrick,  in  that  flame 

Answer'd  tne  Douglas,  "  If  my  Liege 

Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came, 

May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  sieg*^, 

•  MS. —    And  from  their  crags  ila.ih'd  in  the  wave.' 

Said  Bruce,  '  if  this  be  sorcerfw's  show.    ' 

■•  M~.—    With  that  the  barges  aear'd  the  land." 

'  MS. "  on  the  moisten'd  sand." 

MS.—    A  wizard's." 

«  MS.—"  That  Clifford's  force  in  watch  wew  ran  ' 

MS  — "  '  aalla«U  be  hnsh'd  ;  we  soon  shall  know 

'  MS.— "A  wildfire  meteor."  Stc. 
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Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  heart 

Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  part." — ' 

Answer'd  Lord  Ronald,  "  Not  for  shame 

Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came 

And  found,  for  all  our  empty  boast, 

Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast. 

I  will  not  credit  that  this  land. 

So  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand. 

The  nm'se  o\  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 

Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce." — 

"  Prove  we  our  fate — the  bnmt  we'll  bide  1" 

do  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cried ; 

So  said,  so  vow'd,  the  leaders  all ; 

So  Bruce  resolved  :  "  Aud  in  my  hall 

Since  the  Bold  Southern  make  their  home, 

The  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come,'' 

Wlien  with  a  rough  and  rugged  host 

Clifford  may  reckon'  to  liis  cost. 

Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk  and  dell, 

I'll  lead  where  we  may  shelter  well." 

XVIL 

Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light, 

Whose  fairy  glow  beguiled  their  sight  ? — 

It  ne'er  was  known* — yet  gray-hair'd  eld 

A  superstitious  credence  held, 

That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 

Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand ; 

Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 

When  Bruce  cross'd  o'er,  still  gleams  the  light. 

i'"early  it  gleams  o'er  mount  and  moor. 

And  glittering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore — 

But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 

By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King's  descent. 

Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath. 

To  Ixire  him  to  defeat  and  death. 

Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange, 

Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range, 

Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone,' 

I  know  not — and  it  ne'er  was  known. 

XVtiL 

Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew, 
And,  Ronald,  to  liis  promise  true, 
Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay. 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
'  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine ! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine  ?"— 
— That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 
(Ii  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 


»MS.- 


■ "  to  play  their  part." 

•  MS. —  '  siince  Clifford  needs  will  make  his  home, 

The  hour  of  reciioning  soon  ehall  come." 

•  MS.—"  The  Knighi  sliall  reckon,"  &c. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  B. 

MS. — "  Such  as  through  midnight  ether  range, 
Affrightening  oft  the  traveller  lone." 
MS.--"  Sounds  sadly  ovei  land  and  sea." 


"  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  ? 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  warm  ? 
Hath  not  the  wUd-bull's  treble  l^vle 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  ? 
Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  steel  ? 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  ? 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart 
From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt  not  part." 
— 0  !  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  Uttle  meant ! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken, 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  bi  oken 
Half  soothed,  half  grieved,  half  terrified. 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  sido 
A  wild  delirious  tlu'ill  of  joy 
Was  in  that  hour  of  agony. 
As  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strove. 
Fear,  toil,  aud  sorrow,  lost  in  love  1 

XIX. 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore. 
The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  now  climb'd  o'er; 
And  from  the  castle's  distant  wall, 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call : 
The  soimd  swings  over  land  and  sea,* 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy. — 
They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domam 
Left  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign' 
(Seek  not  the  scene— =-the  axe,  the  plough, 
The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it  now). 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between, 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn. 
Fan-  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green, 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet 
The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park, 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark,* 
And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare. 
With  all  its  shiver'd  boughs,  was  there. 
Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 
The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
These  glades  so  loved  in  childliood  fret 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw,  now, 
He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bough.* 


T  See  Appendix,  Note  3  C. 

8  MS. — "  The  dark-green  holly  loved  the  down. 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  brown." 

»  "  Their  moonlight  muster  on  the  beach,  after  the  sudries 
extinction  of  this  portentous  tlame,  and  their  midnight  mari'h 
through  the  paternal  fields  of  their  royal  leader  also  display 
much  beautiful  painting  (stanzas  15  and  19).  After  the  'a» 
tie  is  won,  the  same  strain  is  pursued." — Jeffrey 
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Fast  o'er  the  moonlight  Chase  they  sped. 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb'd  and  wept 

Well  kuew  the  baud  that  measured  tread, 

The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept — 

When,  in  retreat  or  in  advance, 

.    A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream — "  Nay,  ber^ 

The  serried  warriors  move  at  once ; 

Here  by  tliis  tliicket,  pass'd  the  deer— 

And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawu 

Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid — 

Descried  them  on  the  open  lawu. 

What  have  we  here  ? — a  Scottish  plaid, 

Copses  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cross, 

And  in  its  folds  a  stripling  laid  ? — 

Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss. 

Come  forth  !  thy  name  and  business  tell ! — 

From  the  exhausted  page's  brow* 

What,  silent  ? — then  I  guess  thee  well 

Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now ; 

The  spy  tliat  sought  old  Cuthbert's  cell, 

With  effort  faint^  and  lengthen'd  pause. 

Wafted  from  Arran  yester  morn — - 

His  weary  step  the  stripling  draws. 

Come,  comrades,  we  will  straight  return. 

"  Nay,  droop  not  yet  !"^  the  wairior  said  ; 

Our  Lord  may  choose  the  rack  should  teach 

"  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid ! 

To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 

Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 

Thy  bow-string,  till  I  bind  him  fast." — 

A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 

"  Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast ; 

What !  wilt  thou  not  ? — capricious  boy  ! 

Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 

Tlien  tliiue  own  limbs  and  strength  employ. 

'Tis  a  fair  stripling,  though  a  Scot." 

Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 

The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped. 

I'll  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair. 

And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 

How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel !" 

XXIIL 

Worn  out,  dishearten'd,  and  dismay'd. 

Stout  Clifford  in  the  castle-court 

Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid ; 

Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport ; 

His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse,* 

And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  discourse. 

He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  !* 

Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse." 

% 

War-steeds  and  palfreys  paw'd  the  ground, 

XXI. 

And  many  a  deer-dog  howl'd  around. 

W  hat  may  be  done  ? — the  night  is  gone — 

To  Amadine,  Lom's  well-knovvu  word 

Tlie  Bruce's  band  moves  swiftly  on — 

Replying  to  that  Southern  Lord, 

Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 

Mix'd  with  this  clanging  din,  might  seem 

Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front ! — 

Tlie  phantasm  of  a  fever'd  dream. 

"  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 

The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 

Decay  a  darken'd  cell  hath  sunk ; 

Came  like  the  sounds  which  fancy  hears,' 

Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space. 

When  m  rude  waves  or  roaring  winds 

Wrap  in  my  pliiid  thy  hmbs,  thy  face.' 

Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds. 

I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  for ; 

Until  more  loudly  and  more  near, 

But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 

Their  speech  arrests  the  page's  ear.' 

Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne. 

And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return. — 

XXIV. 

Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  sunple  boy  ! 

«  And  was  she  thus,"  said  Clifford,  "  lost  f 

But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy." 

The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost  1 

Ir  silvan  lodging  close  bestow'd,' 

Wliat  says  the  monk !"— "  The  holy  Sire 

He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 

Owns,  that  in  masquer's  quaint  attire 

With  strength  put  forth,  o'er  moss  and  brook, 

Slie  sought  his  sldff,  disguised,  \inknown 

And  soon  th«-  marching  band  o'ertook. 

To  all  except  to  him  alone. 

I  M3  — "  From  Amadyne's  exhaasted  brow." 

poem,  and  contains  some  touches  of  great  pathos  and  («••>) 

»  :MS  -"  And  double  toil,"  &c. 
8  MS.—"  Nay  fear  not  yet,"  &c. 

— Qunrter/y  Review. 
6  MS. — "  And  mantle  in  my  plaid  thy  face." 
'  MS. — "  In  silvan  castle  warm  bestow'd, 

He  left  the  page." 

'  "  This  canto  is  not  distinguished  by  many  passages  of  ex- 

8  MS. — "  And  I  ow  with  Lorn  he  spoke  aside, 

haordinary  merit ;  as  it  is,  however,  full  of  business,  and  com- 

And  now  to  squire  and  yeoman  cried. 

ivirativeiy  free  from  those  long  rliyming  dialogues  which  are  so 

War-horse  and  palfrey,"  &c. 

frequent  in  the  poem,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  spirited  and  pleas- 

8  MS. "  or  roaring  wind. 

Jig.     Tlie  seriie  in  which  Ronald  is  described  sheltering  Edith 

Some  words  of  woe  his  musings  <3nd, 

inder  his  plaid,  for  the   love  wliich  he   bears  to   [sabel,  is,  we 

Till  spoke  more  loudly  and  more  jear 

nink    more  poetically  conceived  than  any  other  in  the  wliole 

These  words  arrest  the  page's  eai ." 
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5ut,  says  the  priftst,  a  bark  from  Lorn' 
Laid  them  aboard  that  very  morn, 
And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey, 
tie  proffer'd  ransom-gold  to  pay, 
And  they  agreed — but  ere  told  o'er, 
The  wintls  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar ; 
Tliey  sever'd,  and  they  met  no  more. 
He  deems — such  tempest  vex'd  the  coast — 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost. 
So  let  it  Le,  with  the  disgrace 
And  scaiidal  of  her  lofty  race  I'* 
Thrice  better  she  had  ne'er  been  born, 
Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn  I" 

XXV. 
Lord  Clifford  n<5w  the  captive  spied; — 
*  Whom,  Herbert,  hast  thou  there  ?"  he  cried. 
"  A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 
A  hollow  oak  his  lurking  place." — ^ 
"  What  tidings  can  the  youth  aiford  V — 
"  He  plays  the  mute." — "  Then  noose  a  cord — 
Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 
For  liis  plaid's  sake." — "  Clan-CoUa's  loom," 
8aid  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 
Rather  the  vesture  than  the  face, 
"  Clan-CoUa's  dames  such  tartans  twine ; 
Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine. 
Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave. 
His  own  scathed  oak  ;*  and  let  him  wave 
In  air,  unless,  by  terror  wrung, 
A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue. — ' 
Nor  sliall  he  die  without  his  rite  ! 
— Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sight, 
And  give  Clan-CoUa's  dirge  thy  breath, 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  death." — 
«  0  brother !  cruel  to  the  last !" 
Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  pass'd 
The  thought,  but,  to  liis  purpose  true, 
He  said  not,  though  he  sigh'd,  "  Adieu  I" 

XXVL 
And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still. 
In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill,' 
When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word, 
May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  ? 
Can  he  resist  the  instuictive  call. 
For  life  that  bids  us  barter  aU  ? 
Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath  steel'd, 

MS. —  "  To  all  save  to  himself  alone. 

Then,  says  he,  that  a  bark  from  Lorn 

Laiil  him  aboard,"  &c. 
In  place  of  the  couplet  which  follows,  the  MS.  has  : — 
"  For,  stood  she  there,  and  should  refuse 

Tie  choice  my  better  purpose  views, 

I'd  spurn  her  like  a  bond-maid  tame. 

Lost  to  \  'e^entment  and  to  )  shame." 

(  each  sense  ol  pride  and  ' 
M?  — "A  spy,  whom,  f,'uided  by  our  houud, 

Lnjliiog  conceal'd  this  morn  we  found." 


His  nerves  hath  strung — he  will  not  yield  1 

Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  word. 

May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword. — ' 

Clan-CoUa's  dirge  is  peahng  wide, 

The  griesly  headsman's  by  his  side  • 

Along  the  gi-eenwood  Chase  they  bend. 

And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  end  1 

That  old  and  shatter'd  oak  beneath, 

They  destine  for  the  place  of  death.^ 

— What  tlioughts  are  his,  while  all  m  vaili 

His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plsiin  ? 

What  thoughts,  whUe,  with  a  dizzy  ear,    " 

He  hears  the  death-prayer  mutter'd  near  I 

And  muet.he  die  such  death  accurst, 

Or  wUl  that  bosom-secret  burst  ? 

Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew, 

His  trembUug  hps  are  livid  blue  ; 

The  agony  of  parting  life 

Has  naught  to  match  that  moment's  strife ! 

XXVIL 

But  other  witnesses  are  nigh. 

Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy  1 

Soon  as  the  dire  lament  was  play'd. 

It  waked  the  lurking  ambuscade. 

The  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  spied 

The  cause,  and  loud  in  fury  cried,' 

"  By  Heaven,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 

And  mock  me  in  his  agony  I 

They  shall  abye  it !" — On  his  arm 

Bruce  laid  strong  gi'asp,  "  They  shall  uot  h-JH 

A  ringlet  of  the  striphng's  hair; 

But,  tiU  I  give  the  word,  forbear, 

— Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 

Up  yonder  hollow  water-course, 

And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold, 

Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold ; 

A  spear  above  the  copse  display'd, 

Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 

— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 

Through  yonder  copse  approach  the  gate, 

And,  when  tliou  hear'st  the  battle-din. 

Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win, 

Secure  the  drawbridge — storm  the  port, 

And  mim  antl  guard  the  castle-court. — 

The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me, 

In  shelter  of  the  forest-tree, 

TiU  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see." 

*  MS.—  "  Yon  scathed  oak." 

'  MS. "  by  terror  wrnnj 

To  speech,  confelsion  finds  his  tongue." 
6 "  last  human  ill." 


'  MS. —  "  Since  that  one  word,  that  little  breath, 

May  speak  Lord  Ronald's  doom  of  death.  ' 
8  MS. —  "  Beneath  that  shatter'd  old  oak-tree, 

Design'd  the  slaughter-place  to  oe 
'  MS. —  "  Soon  as  the  dne  lament  was  play'd 

The  Island  Lortl  in  fury  said. 

'  By  Heaven  they  lead  '  "  aic. 
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Like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 

And  twice,  that  morn,  surprise  well  near 

Betray'd  the  secret  kept  by  fear ; 

C()mpell"d  to  wait  the  signal  blown,' 

Once,  when,  with  hfe  returning,  camo 

Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough, 

To  tlie  boy's  hp  Lord  Ronald's  came. 

Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Ronald  now, 

And  hardly  recollection^  drown'd 

And  in  liis  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue, 

The  accents  in  a  murmuring  somid ; 

Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadlier  hue. — 

And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 

Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 

The  Chieftain's  care  to  loose  the  vest. 

Sees  the  dark''  death-train  moving  by, 

Drawn  tightly  o'er  liis  laboring  breast. 

And,  heedful,  measures  oft  the  space 

But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew, 

ITie  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace. 

For  uiiu-tial  work  was  yet  to  do. 

Ere  the\  can  reach  tlwlr  destined  ground. 

Now  sinks  the  du-ge's  wailing  sound, 

XXXL 

Now  cluster  round  the  direful  tree 

A  liarder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 

That  slow  and  solemn  company. 

Ere  signal  given,  the  castle  gates 

While  hymn  mistuned  and  mutter'd  prayer 

His  fury  had  assail'd  ■* 

The  victim  for  liis  fate  prepare. — 

Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood. 

What  gkmces  o'er  the  greenwood  shade  ? 

Yet  desperate  valor  oft  made  good. 

The  spear  that  marks  tlie  ambuscade  ! — 

Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rude. 

'*  Now,  noble  Chief !  I  leave  thee  loose ; 

Where  prudence  might  have  faii'd. 

ITpon  them,  Ronald !"  said  tl  e  Bruce. 

Upon  the  bridge  liis  strength  he  threw,* 

And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two, 

XXIX. 

By  which  its  planks  arose  ; 

■  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  !"  to  well-known  cry 

The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge 

His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 

Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 

"  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce !"'  in  that  dread  word 

'Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge  1' 

'Ihe  kneU  of  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 

The  astunish'd  Southern  gazed  at  first, 

Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 

Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst. 

Cliifoi-d  and  Lorn  fouglit  well  that  day, 

That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 

But  stubborn  Edward  forc'd  his  way'' 

tl  ff  re,  behir.d,  around  it  came  ! 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 

Half-arm'd,  surprised,  on  every  side 

Loud  came  the  cry,  "  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  I" 

Hemm'd  in,  hew'd  down,  they  bled  and  died. 

No  hojie  or  m  defence  or  truce, 

Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in  ; 

And  fierce  Clau-Colla's  broadsword  raged! 

ilad  with  success,  and  driuik  with  gore. 

Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  sped, 

They  drive  the  struggUng  foe  before. 

No  better  was  their  lot  who  fled, 

And  ward  on  Wiird  they  wm. 

#    And  met,  'mid  terror's  wild  career, 

Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword, 

The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear ! 

And  Umbs  were  lopp'd  and  life-blood  pour'd, 

Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  morn 

The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar'd, 

The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

And  fearful  was  the  din  ! 

The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flimg, 
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Clamor'd  the  dogs  tUl  turrets  rung, 

■Vot  on  their  flight  press'd  Ronald's  brand, 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry, 

A  gentler  duty  claiiii'd  his  hand. 

Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 

He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plam 

Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  groimd 

His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  shun : 

Groan'd  m  their  agony  1* 

MS. —  "  Yet  waiting  for  the  tnimpet  tone." 

'  MS. —  "  Well  fought  the  English  yeomen  then. 

»  Md  —  "  See  the  slow  death-train." 

And  Lorn  and  Clitt'ord  play'd  the  men, 

MS.—  "  .\ni!  scarce  his  recollection,"  &o. 

But  Edward  mann'd  the  pass  he  WOQ 

MS. —  "  A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 

Against,"  &c. 

Whose  ire  assail'd  the  ca-stle  gates." 

8  The  conclnding  stanza  of  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth"  con 

MS.—  "  Where  sober  thonf;ht  had  faii'd. 

taiii'^  an  obvious,  though,  no  doubt,  an  unconscious  imilatioi 

Upon  the  bridge  himself  he  tlirew." 

of  the  preceding  nine  lines,  magnificently  expanded  ihroagb  u 

MS.—  "  His  axe  was  steel  of  temper'd  edge. 

extent  of  about  thirty  couplets  : — 

That  truth  the  wanler  well  might  pledge, 

"  All  the  living  things  that  heard 

He  sunk  npon  the  threshold  ledge  I 

That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear'd  ; 

The  gate,"  &c. 

• 

The  wild  birds  flew  ;  the  wild  dogs  fled, 
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The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  restored  I 

The  valiant  Clififord  is  no  more ;' 

And  he  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  wine. 

On  Ronald's  broadsword  stream'd  his  gore, 

Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine. 

But  better  hap  had  he  of  Lom, 

To  hold  both  lauds  and  hfe  at  naught. 

Who,  by  the  foemen  backward  borne, 

Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought, — 

iTet  gahi'd  with  slender  train  the  port, 

Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 

Where  la_y  liis  bark  beneath  the  fort, 

And  lasting  iufam_y  his  lot  P 

A  i.d  cut  the  cable  loose." 

Sit,  gentle  friends !  our  horn-  of  glee 

Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate. 

Is  brief,  we'll  spend  it  joyously  1 

rhat  hour  of  fury  and  of  fate, 

Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams, 

K  Lorn  encounter'd  Bruce !' 

When  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleams. 

rhen  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 

Well  is  our  country's  work  begtm. 

From  tm-ret  and  from  tower  rung  out, 

But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 

The  rugged  vaults  rephed ; 

Speed  messengers  the  country  through 

And  ii-om  the  donjon  tower  on  high. 

Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new  f 

The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 

Wai-n  Lanark's  knights  to  gird  their  mail, 

Saint  Andi'ew's  cross,  in  blazonry 

Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 

Of  silver,  waving  wide  1 

Let  Ettrich's  archers  sharp  their  darts, 

The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts  1 
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Call  all,  call  all !  from  Reedswair-Path, 

The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  haU  !* 

To  the  wild  confines  of  Cape- Wrath  ; 

— "  Welcome,  brave  friends  and  comrades  all. 

Wide  let  the  news  through  Scotland  ring, 

Welcome  tfe  mirth  and  joy  ! 

The  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wing  1" 

The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here. 

From  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and  peer, 

To  this  poor  speechless  boy. 

Great  God !  once  more  my  su«'s  abode 

^Ije  £orLr  of  tlje  3s[cs 

Is  mine — behold  the  floor  I  trode 

In  tottering  infancy  ! 

And  there""^  the  vaulted  arch,  whose  soimd 
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Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 

In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  around 

I. 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee ! 

0  WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget* 

0  first,  to  thee,  all-gracious  Heaven, 

The  emotions  of  the  spuit-rousing  time. 

Then  to  my  fi-iends,  my  thanks  be  given !" — 

When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  Ecat, 

He  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  cross'd — 

Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime  ; 

Tlien  on  the  board  his  sword  he  toss'd, 

When  the  loud  carmon  and  the  merry  chime 

Yet  steaming  hot ;  with  Southern  gore 

Hail'd  news   on   news,  as   field   on   field  wai 

From  hut  to  pomt  'twas  crimson'd  o'er. 

won,'" 

XXXIV. 

When  Hope,  long   doubtful,  soar'd    at   length 
sublime, 

"  Bring  here,"  he  said,  "  the  mazers  four. 

And  om-  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  begun. 

My  ncible  fathers  loved  of  yore.' 

Watch'd  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  ris- 

Thrice let  them  chcle  roimd  the  board. 

ing  sun !" 

'  And  howling  left  the  nnbnried  dead  : 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  3  F. 

The  camels  from  tlieir  keepers  broke; 

The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke — 

«  MS.—"  Hast  thon  forgot  ?— No  !  •ho  can  e'er  forffet." 

The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain, 

10  "Who  can  avoid  conjuring  upthe  ideaof  men  with  '-rctf 

And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rein,"  &o. 

sheets  of  foolscap  scored  with  victories  rolled  round  tneii  nats 

•  Ir  point  of  fact,  Cliftbrd  fell  at  Bannockburn. 

and  horns  blowing  loud  defiance  in  each  other's  mouth,  from 

•  MS.—"  And  swiftly  hoisted  sail." 

the  top  to  the  bottom  of  Pall-Mall,  or  the  Haymarket,  wheu 

'  MS. — "  Short  were  his  shrift,  if  in  that  hour 

he  reads  such  a  passage  ?     We  actually  hear  the  Park  am 

Of  fate,  of  fury,  and  of  power. 

Tower  guns,  and  the  clattering  of  ten  thousand   bells,   as  we 

He  'counter'd  Edward  Bruce  I" 

read,  and  stop  onr  ears  from  the  close  and  sudden  intrusion  o 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  D. 

the  clamors  of  some  hot  and  hornjisted  patriot,  blowing  our 

»  MS.—"  And  see  the  vaulted  arch,"  &o. 

selves,  as  well  as  Bonaparte,  to  the  devil  1     And  what  has    I 

•  See  Appendi.x,  Note  3  E. 

this  to  do  with  Bannockburn  ?" — Monthly  Review. 

'  Ms.—"  Be  lasting  infamy  his  lot, 

>'  MS. — "  Watch'd  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  watch'i 

And  brand  of  *  disloyal  Scot !" 

Triumph's  Hashing  gou  " 
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0  these  were  hours,  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long   course  of  darkness,  doubts,  and 

feai's  1 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delay'd, 
The  waste,  the  woe,   the   bloodshed,  and   the 

tears 
That  track'd  with  terror  twenty  rolling  yeai's, 
AU  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee  ! 
Uer  d  jwucast  eye  even  pale  Affliction  rears. 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee, 
That   hiiil'd    the   Despot's   fall,   aud    peace   and 

liberty  1 

Such  news  o'er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode, 
When  'gainst  the  invaders  turu'd  the  battle's 

scale. 
When  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious  floVd 
O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  vale ;' 
WTaeu  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale,'' 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St.  John,' 
"^Tien  Randolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the  southern 

gale,* 
And   many  a  fortress,   town,  and   tower,  was 

won, 
ini   Fame   stdl   sounded  forth    fresh   deeds   of 

glory  done. 

II. 

Blithe  tidings  flew  from  baron's  tower, 
To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest-bower. 
And  waked  the  solitary  cell, 
Wliere  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwell 
Princess  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 

A  vot'ress  of  the  order  now. 
Say  did  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear 
Dim  veil  and  woollen  scapulaire, 
And  reft  thy  locks  of  daik-brown  hair. 

That  stern  and  rigid  vow, 
Did  it  condemn  the  transport  high. 
Which  ghsten'd  in  thy  watery  eye, 
When  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Each  fresh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  bold  ? — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form,  that  shares 
Tliy  anxious  hopes,  tliy  fears,  thy  prayers? 
No  sister  she  of  convent  sliade  ; 
So  say  these  locks  in  lengthen'd  braid, 
So  say  the  bluslies  aud  the  siglis. 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise, 
Wlu>n  mingled  with  the  Bruce's  fame, 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 


in. 


Believe,  his  father's  castle  won, 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun. 


Bpe  Appendix,  Ncte  3  G. 
Ibid.  Note  3  I. 
ISirf.  Note  3  I.. 


»  Ihirl.  Notes  H. 
•  1 1ml.  Note  .3  K. 
<  Ibid.  Note  3  M. 


That  Bruce's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speecliless  page  to  Arrau's  shore : 
Nor  tliink  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Conceal'd  her  from  a  sister's  eyes ; 
And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell. 
There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows ; 
And  there,  her  sex's  dress  regain'd. 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Lorn  remain'd, 
Umiamed,  unknown,  whUe  Scotland  far 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war ; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day, 
In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 

IV. 

These  days,  these  months,  to  years  had  wort, 
When  tidings  of  liigh  weight  were  borne 

To  that  lone  island's  shore  ; 
Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  First  Edward's  ruthless  blade, 

His  sou  retain'd  no  more. 
Northward  of  Tweed,  but  Stirling's  towers, 
Beleaguer'd  by  King  Robert's  powers ; 

And  they  took  term  of  truce,' 
If  England's  King  should  not  relieve 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve, 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce. 
England  was  roused — on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied. 

To  summon  prince  and  peer, 
At  Berwick -bounds  to  meet  their  Liege,' 
Prepared  to  raise  fair  Stirling's  siege, 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh — they  muster'd  fast, 
By  beacon  and  by  bugle-blast 

Forth  marshall'd  for  the  field  ; 
There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  name. 
There  England's  hardy  archers  came. 
The  land  they  trode  seem'd  all  on  flame, 

With  banner,  blade,  and  sliield ! 
And  not  famed  England's  powers  alone, 
Reuown'd  in  arms,  the  summons  own ; 

For  Neustria's  knights  obuy'd, 
Gascogne  hath  lent  her  horsemen  good,' 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued,         , 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude,* 
And  Connoght  pour'd  from  Avaste  ajid  «oo«J 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rMf, 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  sway'd." 

V. 

Right  to  devoted  Caledon 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  slo-w'y  on." 


'  The  MS.  has  not  this  line. 

«  Sep  App^t-dix,  Note  3  N.  9  Tbid.  Note  3  O. 

1"  MS   — "  The  gathering  storm  of  war  rolls  on.' 
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With  menace  deep  and  dread  ; 
So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering  power, 
Suspend  awhile  the  threaten'd  shower, 
Till  every  peak  and  summit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head. 
Not  witli  tiuch  pilgrim's  startled  eye 
Kiujj-  Robert  mark'd  the  tempest  nigh  1 

Rcbolved  the  brunt  to  bide, 
His  royal  summons  warn'd  the  land, 
T}iat  all  who  own'd  their  Kuig's  command 
Sbculd  instiint  take  the  spear  and  brand,* 

To  combat  at  his  side. 
0  who  may  teU  the  sons  of  fame, 
That  at  King  Robert's  bidding  came, 

To  battle  for  the  right ! 
Frorc  Cheviot  to  the  shores  of  Ross, 
Fron.  Sohvay-Sands  to  Marshal's-Moss,' 

AU  boun'd  them  for  the  fight. 
Such  news  the  royal  courier  tells, 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Ai^ran's  dells ; 
But  farther  tidings  must  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 
These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  morn. 
Thus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 

VI. 

"  My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
@ur  iatercourse  of  hearts  sincere 

Hath  been  to  Isabel  ? — 
Judge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 
When  I  must  say  the  words,  We  part  1 

The  cheerless  convent-cell 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee ; 
do  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 

On  happier  fortunes  fell. 
Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  betray'd. 
Though  Robert  knows  that  Lorn's  high  Maid 
And  liis  poor  silent  page  were  one. 
Yersed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man,* 
Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look'd 
How  Ronald's  heart  the  message  brook'd 
That  gave  liira,  with  her  last  farewell, 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 
To  think  upon  thy  better  right. 
And  keep  the  faith  his  promise  plight. 
Forgive  him  for  thy  sister's  sake. 
At  first  if  vain  repinings  wake — * 

Long  since  that  mood  is  gone ; 
Tilow  dwells  he  on  thy  juster  claims, 

'  MS. — "  Should  instant  belt  them  with  the  bnmd." 

•  MS. — "  From  Solway's  sands  to  wild  Cape-Wrath, 

From  Hay's  Rinns  to  Colbrand's  Path." 
'  MS  — "  And  hi?  mute  jtage  were  one. 

For,  versant  in  the  heart  of  man." 

•  ^\S. — "  If  brief  and  vain  repininfrs  wake." 

•  M->. — "  Her  lover's  alter'd  mood  to  try." 

•  MS. — "  Her  aged  sire  had  own'd  his  reign." 
'  The  MS.  here  presents,  erased — 

"  But  all  was  overruled — a  band 
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And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blames- 
Forgive  hint  for  thine  own !" — 

VIL 
"  No !  never  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 

Will  I  again  as  paramour" 

"  Nay,  hush  thee,  too  unpatient  maid, 

Until  my  final  tale  be  said  ! — 

The  good  King  Robert  would  engage 

Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page, 

By  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye, 

Her  lover's  penitence  to  try — ' 

Safe  in  his  royal  charge  and  free. 

Should  such  thy  final  pm-pose  be. 

Again  imknown  to  seek  the  cell. 

And  live  and  die  with  Isabel." 

Thus  spoke  the  maid — King  Robert's  eye 

Might  have  some  glance  of  policy ; 

Dunstafi"nage  had  the  monarch  ta'en, 

And  Lorn  had  own" d  King  Robert's  reign  •* 

Her  brother  had  to  England  fied. 

And  there  in  banishment  was  dead  ; 

Ample,  through  exile,  death,  and  flight. 

O'er  tower  and  land  was  Edith's  right ; 

This  ample  right  o'er  tower  and  land 

Were  safe  in  Ronald's  faithful  hand. 

VIIL 

Embarrass'd  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasure  and  shame,  and  fear  bespeak  I 
Yet  much  the  reasoning  Edith  made : 
"  Her  sister's  faith  she  must  upbraid, 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  dear. 
In  council  to  another's  ear. 
Why  sho'iild  she  leave  the  peaceful  cell  ?— 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel  ? — 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  agen  ? 
How  risk  herself  'midst  martial  men  ? — 
And  how  be  guarded  on  the  way  ? — 
At  least  she  might  entreat  delay." 
Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile. 
Saw  and  forgave  the  maiden's  wile. 
Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love.'' 

IX. 

Oh,  blame  her  not ! — ^when  zephyrs  wake. 
The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must^ shake; 
Wlien  beams  the  sim  through  April's  showei 
It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower  • 

From  Arran's  monntains  left  the  land  ; 
Their  chief,  MacLouis,  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 


honor 


as  behooved 


To  Bruce,  with  ]  '     , „„ 

'  (  reverence 

To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved." 

With  one  verbal  alteration  these  lines  occur   hereafter — tfw 

poet  having  postponed  tliem,  in  order  to  apologize   more  u 

length  for  Edith's  acquiescence  in  an  arrangoment  not,  o* 

tainly,  at  first  sight,  over  delicate 
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And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive, 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  ! 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came, 
To  plead'his  cause  'gainst  virgin  shame. 
Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  youth, 
He  liad  her  plighted  faith  and  truth — 
Then,  'twas  her  Liege's  strict  command, 
Aiid  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 
A-  word  in  person  and  hi  laud: — 
Ajid,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
L'nly  bi-ief  space — one  httle  day — ■ 
iJiose  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all,  but  most  fi-om  Ronald's  eyes — 
But  once  to  see  him  more  1 — nor  blame 
Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name  !- 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  thought  he  had  liis  falsehood  rued  I 
But  Lsabel,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien. 
And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know, 
Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 
Joy'd,  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 
High  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  siud, 
"  Well  shall  her  sufferuigs  be  repaid  1" 
Now  came  the  parting  hour — a  band 
From  Arran's  mountains  left  the  land ; 
Their  chief,  Fitz-Louis,'  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  with  honor,  as  behooved 
To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved, 

X. 

riie  King  had  deem'd  the  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fiffht. 
But  storms  and  fate  her  course  delay : 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day. 
When  o'er  the  GilUe's-hill  she  rode, 
llie  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd, 
And  far  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne. 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 


'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  P. 

1  .MS. — "  Nearest  and  plainest  to  the  eye." 

'  See  Appen<lix,  Note  3  Q,. 

•  MS. — "  One  close  beneath  the  hill  was  laid." 

•  See  Apppndix,  Note  3  R. 

•  "  As  a  rewaoi  for  the  loyalty  and  distinguished  bravery  of 
Ihe  men  of  Ayr  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  text,  King 
Robert  llie  Bruce  granted  them  upwards  of  1300  f^cots  acres 
»f  l.-iiid,  part  of  tlie  baiUicry  of  Kyle  Stewart,  his  patrimonial 
mlieritanie,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Ayr,  which  grant  King  James  VI.  confirmed  to  their  succe.s- 
lors  by  two  charters  ;  one  to  the  freemen  of  Newton-upon-Ayr, 
the  other  to  the  freemen  of  Prestwick,  both  l)oroughs  of  barony 
'ji  the  same  oarish,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  original 
.iOnstilution. 

"The  former  charter  contains  forty-eight  freedoms  or  baro- 
liea — as  these  subdivisions  are  called — and  the  latter  thirty- 
"x.  The  right  of  succession  to  these  freeholds  is  limited,  A 
on  succeeds  his  father,  nor  can  his  right  of  succession  be  any- 


In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye,' 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie." 
And  one  below  the  lull  was  laid,* 
Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid  ; 
And  tliree,  advanced,  form'd  vaward-line, 
'Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's  shriiiA 
Detach'd  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  sup{)ly. 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears,* 
A  boundle.ss  wilderness  of  spears, 
Wliose  verge  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  ui  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam. 
Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam ; 
And  where  the  heaven  join'd  with  the  hill, 
"Was  distant  armor  flashing  still. 
So  wide,  so  far  the  boundless  host 
Seem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost. 

XL 
Down  from  the  liill  the  maiden  pass'd. 
At  the  wild  sliow  of  wiix  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host. 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 
The  men  of  Carrack  and  of  Ayr,  ' 

Lennox  and  Lanark,  too,  were  there,* 

And  all  the  w  estern  land ; 
"With  these  the  vahant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  rank'd  their  files, 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised, 
The  Bruce's  royal  standard  blazed, 
And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
"Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  array'd, 
"With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hebrideans  worn ; 
But  O '  unseen  for  three  long  years. 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mouutauieers 

To  the  fair  Maid  of  Lorn  1 


wise  affected  by  the  amount  of  his  father's  debts.  A  widow 
having  no  son  may  enjoy  her  husband's  freehold  as  long  as  sht 
lives,  but  at  her  dc^ath  it  reverts  to  the  community,  the  t'emaia 
.ine  being  excluded  from  the  right  of  sncces.sion.  Nor  can  any 
freeman  dispose  of  his  freehold  except  to  the  community,  wh« 
must,  within  a  certain  time,  dispose  of  it  to  a  neutral  person, 
as  no  freeman  or  baron  can  possess  more  than  one  allotment 
whereby  the  original  number  of  freempn  is  always  kept  up. 

"  Each  freeholder  has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  baillies 
who  have  a  jurisdiction  over  the  freemen  for  the  recovery  o' 
small  debts.  But  though  they  have  the  power  of  committing 
a  freeman  to  prison,  they  cannot,  in  right  of  their  ollice,  lock 
the  prison  -ioors  on  him,  but  if  he  leaves  the  pri.son  without 
the  proper  liberation  of  the  haillies,  he  therebv  fortVit.s  hit 
baronship  or  freedom." — Inquisit.  Special,  pp.  72,  5o.'>.  782. — 
Sir  Juhn  Sinc/nir's  Statisticiil  j^ccount  of  Scotland,  'ol.  ii 
pp.  263,264,  5%\.— Chalmers'  Caledtnia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  504 
508.— .^'^ote  from  Mr.  .fnsepfi  Train  (li?40). 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  S. 
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For  one  she  look'd — but  he  was  far 

Busied  ainid  the  ranks  of  war — 

£et  -with  affection's  troubled  eye 

dhe  mark'd  his  banner  boldly  fly, 

Ga>  e  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance, 

And  thought  on  battle's  desperate  chance. 

XII. 

To  centre  of  the  vaward-line 

Fitz-L-iuis  guided  Ainadine.' 

Arm'd  all  on  foot,  that  host  appears 

A  serried  mass  of  glimmering  spears. 

There  stood  the  Mai'chers'  warlike  band, 

The  wai'riors  there  of  Lodon's  land  ; 

Et trick  and  LiddeU  bent  the  yew, 

A  band  of  archers  fierce,  though  few ; 

The  men  of  Nith  and  Aiman's  vale, 

And  the  bold  Spears  of  Teviotdale ; — 

The  dauntless  Douglas  these  obey 

And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 

Northeastward  by  Saint  Niniim's  shrine. 

Beneath  fierce  Randolph's  charge,  combine 

The  warriors  whom  the  hardy  North 

From  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 

Tlie  rest  of  Scotland's  war-array 

With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay, 

Where  Bannock,  with  liis  broken  biiuk 

And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 

Behind  them,  screen'd  by  sheltering  wood, 

The  galhmt  Keith,  Lord  Mai-shal,  stood : 

His  men-at-arms  bear  mace  and  lance. 

And  plumes  that  wave,  and  helms  that  glance. 

Thus  fair  divided  by  the  King, 

Centre,  and  right,  and  left-ward  wing. 

Composed  his  front ,  nor  distant  far 

Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 

And  'twas  to  front  of  this  array, 

Her  guide  and  Edith  made  their  way. 

XIII. 
Here  must  they  pnuse  ;  for,  in  advance 
As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance,         * 
The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van,'' 
The  foe's  approaching  force  to  scan. 
Hie  line  tf)  marshal  and  to  range, 
And  ranka  to  square,  and  fronts  to  change. 
AloQfi  he  rode — from  head  to  heel 
Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel ; 
Nor  d'^uited  yet  on  war-horse  wight, 
But,  tiU  more  neai-  the  shock  of  fight, 
Reiiung  a  palfrey  low  and  light. 
A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 
Above  his  bright  steel  basinet, 
And  clasp'd  within  its  ghttering  tvvine 

1  MS. — "  Her  guard  conducted  Amadine.' 
»  See  Aopendix,  Note  3  T. 


Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentme ; 

Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks, 

Bearmg,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 

He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight, 

Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 

Of  either  host. — Three  bow-shots  far. 

Paused  the  deep  front  of  Enghmd's  war. 

And  rested  on  their  arms  awhde. 

To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file, 

And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 

Should  view  the  strife,  or  dawning  light, 

XIV. 

0  gay,  yet  fearful'  to  behold. 
Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold. 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and  speara. 
With  plumes  and  pemions  waving  fair, 
Was  that  bright  battle-front !  for  there 

Rode  England's  King  and  peers: 
And  who,  that  saw  that  monarch  ride. 
His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side. 
Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell  I — 
Fah  was  liis  seat  in  knightly  selle, 
And  in  lus  sprightly  eye  was  set 
Some  spark  of  the  Plantagenet. 
Though  light  and  wandering  was  his  giance 
It  flash'd  at  sight  of  sliield  and  lance. 
"  Kuow'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  De  Argentine, 
Yon  knight  who  marshals  thus  their  line  ?"— 
"  The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 
The  Bruce,  my  Liege :  I  know  him  well " — 
"  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 
The  presence  where  our  banners  wave  ?'' 
"  So  please  my  Liege,"  said  Argentine, 
"  Were  he  but  horsed  on  steed  like  mine. 
To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 

1  would  adventure  forth  my  lance." — 
"  In  battle-day,"  the  King  replied, 

"  Nice  toiu'ney  rules  are  set  aside. 
• — Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  ? 
Set  on  him — sweep  him  from  our  path  f 
And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 
Dash'd  from  the  ranks  Sfr  Hemy  Boune. 

XV. 

Of  Hereford's  high  blood*  he  came, 

A  race  renown'd  for  knightly  fame. 

He  biu-n'd  befi.>re  his  Monarch's  eye 

To  do  some  deed  of  cliivafry. 

He  spurr'd  his  steed,  he  couch'd  his  lanoe^ 

And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 

— As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 

The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide. 

The  Bruce  stood  fast. — Each  breast  beat  liigi\ 

8  MS.—"  O  \  '^*"''      I  yei  leartnl  "  8c« 

'  bright,  > 

4  MS.—"  Princely  bloou,"  &c 
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And  dazzled  was  each  gazing  eye — 
The  hear*  had  hardly  tune  to  think, 
Tlie  eyeliJ  scarce  ha^l  time  to  wink,* 
While  oa  the  King,  like  flash  of  flame, 
Spurr'd  to  full  speed  the  war-horse  came  1 
The  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock, 
If  that  sUglit  palfrey  stand  the  shock — 
But,  swerving  from  the  Knight's  career, 
Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunn'd  the  spear. 
Onward  the  baffled  warrior  bore 
ELis  course — but  soon  his  course  was  o'er ! — 
High  in  liis  stirrups  stood  the  King, 
And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 
Right  on  De  Boune,  the  wliiles  he  pass'd, 
Fell  that  stern  dint — the  first — the  last ! — 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crasli'd  like  hazel-nut ; 
The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp, 
Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse, 
Drops  to  the  j)lain  the  hfeless  corse ; 
— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon. 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boime  I 

XVI. 
One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped. 
Where  on  the  field  liis  foe  lay  dead ; 
Tht^n  gently  turn'd  his  palfrey's  head. 
Anil,  pacing  back  his  sober  way. 
Slowly  he  gain'd  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud, 
That  risk'd  'gainst  each  adventurous  spear 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon's  shaft  survey'd 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 
"  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax ; 
I've  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe." 
Twas  then  Fitz-Louis,  bending  low, 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show ; 
Edith,  disguised,  at  distance  stands, 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. » 
The   Monarch's   brow   has   changed   its 

huef, 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw, 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew, 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took. 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look. 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  were  there 


•  MS.—"  The  heart  took  hardly  time  to  tliink, 
The  eyelid  Bcarce  had  space  to  wink." 
MS. — "Just  as  they  closed  in  foil  career, 

Bruce  swerved  the  palfrey  from  the  spear." 
MS. "  her  wouted  pranks,  I  see," 


XVII. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  young  Amadine  1" 

Then  whisper'd,  "  Stil]^that  name  be  thina. 

Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy,^ 

Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and  me. 

And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtful  hotu 

But  soon  we  are  beyond  her  power ; 

For  on  this  chosen  battle-plain, 

Victor  or  vanquish'd,  I  remain. 

Do  thou  to  yonder  lull  repair  ; 

The  followers  of  om-  host  are  there, 

And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear.-— 

Fitz-Louis,  have  liim  in  thy  care. — 

Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  go  well ; 

If  not,  in  Arran's  holy  cell 

Thou  must  take  part  with  Isabel ; 

For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn, 

Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn 

(The  bliss  on  earth  he  covets  most). 

Would*  he  forsake  his  battle-post, 

Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  fall 

To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all. — 

But,  liark !  some  news  these  trumpets  tell ; 

Forgive  my  haste — farewell ! — farewell  1" — 

And  in  a  lower  voice  he  said, 

"  Be  of  good  cheer — farewell,  sweet  maid  1"— 

XVIIL 

"  What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet-sound 

And  gUmmering  spears,  is  wheeling  roimd 

Our  leftward  fliuik  f* — the  Monarch  cried, 

To  Moray's  Earl  who  rode  beside. 

"  Lo  !  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes !' 

Randolph,  thy  wreath  has  lost  a  rose." 

The  Earl  his  visor  clo,'«ed,  and  said, 

"  My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall  fade.— 

Follow,  my  household !" — And  they  go 

Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 

"  My  Liege,"  said  noble  Douglas  then, 

"  Earl  Randolph  has  but  one  to  ten :' 

Let  me  go  fortli  his  band  to  aid  !" — 

— "  Stir  not.     Tlie  errwr  he  hath  made, 

Let  liim  amend  it  as  he  may; 

I  will  not  weaken  min<i  array." 

Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict-cry. 

And  Douglas's  brave  heart  swell'd  higb,— 

"  My  Liege,"  he  said,  "  with  patient  ear 

I  must  not  Moray's  death-kneU  hear  !" — 

"  Then  go — but  speed  thee  back  again."— 

Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  lois  train: 

But,  when  they  won  a  rishig  hiU, 

He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  still — 

4  See  Appendix,  Note  3  U 

'  MS.—"  Lo  !  \  """"""^     I  thy  post  have  pass'd  the  foe* 
f  through  ! 

«  M   . — "  Earl  Randolph's  strength  is  one  to  ten." 
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"See,  see  !  the  routed  Soutlisrn  fly ! 
Tbe  f^arl  hath  won  the  victory. 
Lo !  where  yon  steeds  run  masterless. 
His  banner  towers  above  the  press. 
Rein  up  !  oiu-  presence  would  impair 
The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share." 
Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rode, 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad,' 
That,  Dayncourt  by  stout  Randolph  slain, 
His  followers  fled  witli  loosen'd  rein. — 
That  skirmish  closed  the  busy  day, 
And  couch'd  in  battle's  prompt  array, 
Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 

XIX. 
It  was  a  night  of  lovely  June, 
Sigh  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  moon, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray ; 
Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  light, 
j^nd,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright, 

Her  winding  river  lay.^ 
Ah,  gentle  planet  !  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee  next  returning  night. 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore, 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore. 
And  piles  of  slaughter'd  men  and  horse. 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent  corse, 
And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain  1 
But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry 
Thou  hear'st  of  wassail  revelry, 
Wliile  from  the  Scottish  legions  pass 
The  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  mass  ! — 
Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given  ; 
There,  bands  o'er-match'd  sought  aid  from 
Heaven. 

XX. 

On  Gillie's-hill,  whose  height  commands 
The  battle-field,  fair  Edith  stands, 
With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war, 
To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 
0  !  with  what  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky ! — 
Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun, 
Ajid  glistens  now  Demayet  dun ; 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill, 
♦Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  ? 


'  MS. — "  Back  to  his  post  the  Donglas  rode, 
And  soon  the  tidings  are  abroad." 
'  The  MS.  here  interposes  the  couplet — 
"  Glancing  by  fits  from  hostile  line, 
Armor  and  lariee  return'd  the  shine." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  V. 

•  "  Although  Mr.  Scott  retains  that  necessary  and  charac- 
teristic portion  of  his  peculiar  and  well-known  manner,  he  is 
free,  we  think,  from  any  faulty  self-imitation  ;  and  the  battle 
»f  Bannockbarn  will  remain  forever  as  a  monnment  of  the 


No  '.—distant,  but  increasing  still. 

The  trumpet's  sound  swells  up  the  hill, 

With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum 
Responsive  from  the  Scottisli  host. 
Pipe-clang  and  bugle  sound  were  toss'd,' 
His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross'd. 

And  started  from  the  ground  ; 
Arm'd  and  array'd  for  instant  fight. 
Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire  and  knight, 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 

The  ckead  battalia  frown'd.* 

XXI. 

Now  onward,  and  in  open  view. 

The  countless  ranks  of  Etigland  drew,' 

Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide. 

When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his  pride, 

And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 

To  j|ll  that  bars  his  way  ! 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode. 
The  men-at-arms  behind  them  rode, 
And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  fumes, 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plumes. 
Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  known, 
And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on. 
And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them  won 

King  Edward's  bests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side. 
With  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke's  pride 
Selected  champions  from  the  train, 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 
Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed — 
— At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 
Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent, 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent. 
"  The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent  1 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel'd."— -' 
"  Aye  ! — but  they  bend  to  other  powers, 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours ! 
See  where  yon  bare-foot  Abbot  stands, 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands  !' 
Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneel'd. 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field." — 
— "  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  1 
Bid  Gloster's  Earl  the  fight  begm." 


fertile  poetical  powers  of  a  writer,  who  had  before  so  great  j 
excelled  in  this  species  of  description." — Monthly  Revitw. 

"  The  battle,  we  think,  is  not  comparable  to  the  Vattle  it 
Marmion,  though  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  iteene  af  coa 
trasted  repose  and  thoughtful  anxiety  by  which  it  19  intiodso*^ 
(stanzas  xix.  xx.  xxi.)" — Jeffrey. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  W. 

*  MS. — "  De  Argentine  !  the  cowards  repent  I 
For  mercy  they  have  kneel'd." 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  X. 
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Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood. 

Earl  Gilbert  waved  Ms  truncheon  high, 

Their  Enghsh  hearts  the  strife  made  good. 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose, 

Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 

Signal  for  England's  archery 

Compell'd  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide. — 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 

Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee, 

Tlien  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace, 

Ar;d  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee  I 

Gianced  at  the  intervening  space, 

The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 

And  raised  liis  left  hand  high ; 

Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more ! 

To  the  right  car  the  cords  they  bring — ' 

Round  Wakefield's  merry  May -pole  n  )w, 

—At -once  ten  thousand  bow-strings  ring, 

The  maids  may  twine  the  summer  bougli. 

Ten  tliuusand  arrows  fly  ! 

May  northward  look  with  longing  glance, 

Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 

For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 

Tlie  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain ! 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast, 

Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en, 

Forth  whistling  caine  the  gray-goose  wing 

Pierced  through,  trode  down,  by  thousand?  S-aiq 

As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 

They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

Adown  December's  blast. 

Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide, 

XXIV. 

Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide ; 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 

"Woe,  woe  to  Scotland'^  bannor'd  pride, 

"  Are  these,"  he  said,  "  our  yeomen  wight 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last  1 

Each  braggart  churl  coidd  boast  before, 

Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 

Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldrick  bore  1* 

Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 

Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park, 

The  Scottish  chivalry  ; — 

Than  make  a  manly  foe*  their  mark. — 

'V\'"ith  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane. 

Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight  1 

Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 

Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might. 

His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train, 

And  cliivalry  redeem  the  figlit !" 

Until  the  archers  gain'd  the  plain  ; 

To  rightward  of  the  wild  affray 

Then,  "  Mount,  ye  gallants  free  !" 

The  field  show'd  fair  and  level  way; 

He  cried ;  and,  vaulting  from  the  ground, 

But,  in  mid  space,  the  Bruce's  care 

Hi?  saddle  every  horseman  found. 

Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a  pit. 

On  high  their  glittering  crests"  they  toss, 

With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet,' 

As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss ; 

That  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 

The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast, 

Rushuig,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came, 

Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame, 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — ■ 

Tliat  panted  for  the  shock ! 

"  Forth,  Marshal !  on  the  peasant  foe  ! 

With  blazing  crests  and  banners  spread. 

"We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow, 

And  trumpet-clang  and  clamor  dread, 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  !"* 

The  wide  plain  thunder'd  to  their  tread, 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock.      • 

XXIII. 

Down !  down  in  headlong  overthrow, 

Tlien  spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers'  flanks, 

Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go.'' 

They  rush'd  among  the  archer  ranks. 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field  1 

No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let, 

The  first  are  in  destruction's  gorge, 

No  stakes  to  turn  the  cliarge  were  set, 

Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  tirge  ; — 

And  how  .shall  yeoman's  armor  slight. 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 

St-aiid  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might  I 

The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear, 

Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail, 

Strong  hand,  liigli  heart,  are  useless  her^ 

'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail  ? 

Loud  from  the  mass  confused  the  cry 

Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  spnmg, 

Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high, 

High  o'er  their  heads  the  weapons  swung, 

And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  I' 

And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengeful  shout 

They  came  like  mountain-torrent  red, 

Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout  1 

Tliat  thimders  o'er  its  rocky  bed ; 

1  MS.—"  Drew  to  his  ear  the  silken  rtrinf  " 

«  MS.—"  With  many  a  pit  the  gronnd  to  boiw, 

»  MS.—"  Their  hr.indish'd  speare." 

With  turf  and  brushwood  «<7erV  o'«* 

s  Pee  Ajjpeiidix,  Note  3  Y 

Had  form'd,"  &,o. 

*  Ibid.  Note  3  7.. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  4  A. 

•  MS.-"  An  arm'd  foe." 

e  Ibid.  Note  4  B. 
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rhey  broKe  like  that  name  torrent's  wave' 
Wlien  swallow'd  by  a  darksome  cave. 
•Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil, 
Maintaining  stiU  the  stern  turmoil. 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  sjroan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own  1 

XXV. 
Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
tVas  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight. 

Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known, 
Bold  :N^orfolk's  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  Vere. 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  swprd, 
Ajic'  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford, 

Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere, 
Ross,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came," 
And  Courtenay's  pride,  and  Percy's  fame — 
frames  known  too  well^  in  Scotland's  war, 
At  Falkirk,  Metliven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years, 
At  Cressy  red  and  feU  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line. 
With  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  tread, 
Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead. 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met. 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side. 
Raged  the  fuU  contest  far  and  wide. 
Tlien  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried, 
Tlien  proved  was  Randolph's  generous  pride 
A.nd  well  did  Stewart's  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotland's  royal  race  ! 

Firmly  they  kept  th^u-  gi-ound  ; 
As  firmly  England  onward  press'd. 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest, 

<  The  M<.  has- 

"  When  plunging  down  some  darksome  cave. 
Billow  on  billow  rushing  on, 
Follo'.vs  the  path  the  first  had  gone." 

'  i»  impossible  not  to  recollect  our  author's  own  lines, — 

As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep, 

Keceive?  her  roaring  liim. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in  ; 
So  di  J  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devonr  the  battle's  mingled  mass." 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  vi.  stanza  Ifi 

»  M^~    -"  Eos*,  Tybtot,  Neville,  Mauley,  came." 
'  MS   -"  Names  known  ol'yore,"  &c. 
«  MS.—"  Unshifting  foot,"  &c. 

'"  All  these,  life's  rambling  journey  done, 

Have  found  thtir  home,  the  grave."  -Cowper. 

»  "The  dramatic,  and  even  Shakspearian  spirit  of  much  of 
Jiis  battle,  mu*.,  we  think,  strike  and  delight  the  reader.  We 
»as8  o^er  much  alternate  an!  much  stubborn  ana  unflinch- 
•>g'  cotitey— 


And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast, 
And  Slaughtei  revell'd  rouncL 

XXVL 

Unflinclung  foot^  'gainst  foot  was  set, 
Unceasing  blow  by  blow  was  met ; 

The  groans  of  those  who  fell 
"Were  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  clang 
That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang. 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 
Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot. 
Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot ; 
And  0 !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 
"VVTiat  various  motives  fired  the  strife  1 
The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame, 
The  Patriot  for  his  country's  claim  • 
This  knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prov^ 
And  that  to  win  liis  lady's  love ; 
Some  fought  fi-om  ruffian  tliirst  of  blond. 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stern,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noble  and  the  slave, 
From  various  cause  tlie  same  wild  road, 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode, 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave  !* 

XXVII. 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins, 
Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wina' 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust,* 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  noAV, 
And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  brow ; 
Nor  less  had  toU'd  each  Southern  knisjht. 
From  mom  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  Egremont  for  ah*  must  gasp, 
Beauchamp  vmdoes  his  visor  clasp, 
And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear, 

'  The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins. 
Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins ;' 

but  the  description  of  it.  as  we  have  ventured  to  prophet », 
will  last  forever. 

"  It  will  be  as  unnecessary  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  as  it 
would  be  useless  for  the  sake  of  the  author,  to  point  out  manf 
of  the  obvious  defects  of  these  splendid  passages,  or  of  otiisn 
in  the  poem.     Such  a  hue  as 

'  The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins,' 

mnst  wound  every  ear  that  has  the  least  pretension  to  jndge  of 
poetry  ;  and  no  one,  we  should  think,  can  miss  the  ridiculoai 
point  of  such  a  couplet  as  the  subjoined, — 

'  Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 
Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk.'  " 

Monthly  Revtem 

'  "  The  adventures  of  the  day  are  versified  rather  too  literal- 
ly from  the  contemporary  chronicles.  The  following  passage 
however,  is  emphatic  ;  and  exemplifies  what  this  author  has  so 
often  exemplified,  the  power  of  well-chosen  and  well-arranged 
names  to  excite  lofty  emotions,  with  little  aid  either  frono  «e» 
timent  or  description."—  Jeffrey. 
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Anil  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Vere  1 

XXX. 

llie  blows  of  Berkley  fall  less  fast, 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar. 

Anc  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle-blast 

Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war. 

Hath  lost  its  hvely  tone  ; 

H;id  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight, 

Sinks,  Argentine,  thy  battle-word, 

When  strove  the  Biuce  for  Scotland's  right 

nd  Percy's  shout  was  fainter  heard. 

Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark 

"  My  moi-iT-men,  fight  on  !" 

Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk. 

Bondsman  and  serf;  even  female  hand 

XXVIII. 

Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand  ; 

nee,  with  tn"  pilot's  wary  eye, 

But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  heard            • 

ne  slackening'  of  the  storm  could  spy. 

Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal-word, 

"  One  effort  more,  and  Scotland's  free ! 

A  phretisy  fired  the  throng ; 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

"  Portents  and  miracles  impeach 

'                 Is  firm  as  AUsa  Rock , 

Our  sloth — the  dumb  our  duties  teach — 

Rush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe. 

And  he  that  gives  the  mute  liis  speech. 

I,  with  my  CaiTick  spearmen,  charge  ;^ 

Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 

Now,  forward  to  tlie  shock  !"' 

To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 

At  or.ce  the  spears  were  forward  throwii. 

A  native  earth,  a  promised  lieaven  ; 

Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone  ; 

To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs' 

The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone, 

The  vengeance  for  our  natifins  wrongs ; 

And   loud   King   Robert's   voice   was 

The  choice,  'twixt  death  or  freedom,  -"varmg 

known — 

Our  breasts  as  theirs — To  arms,  to  arms  1" 

"  Carrick,  press  on — they  fail,  they  fail  I 

To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  club,  or  spear, — 

Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgad, 

And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear," 

The  foe  is  famthig  fast ' 

And,  like  a  banner'd  host  afar. 

Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife, 

Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  war. 

For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 

The  battle  cannot  last !" 

XXXL 

Already  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain,                              i 

:^xix. 

Reproof,  comm.and,  and  counsel  vain, 

The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 

The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain. 

The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more. 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay ; — '' 

Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

But  when  they  mark'd  the  seeming  show 

Alone,  De  Argentine 

Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshall'd  foe, 

Yet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield, 

The  boldest  broke  array. 

Gathers  the  reUcs  of  the  field. 

0  give  their  hapless  prince  hi"*  due  !' 

Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd, 

In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 

His  person  'mid  the  spears. 

Brief  strife,  but  fierce. — his  efforts  raise 

Cried,  "  Fight !"  to  terror  and  despair. 

A  briglit  but  momen+iry  blaze. 

Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair,* 

Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southron  shout, 

And  cm'sed  their  caitiff  fears ;  _ 

Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout, 

Till  Pembroke  turn'd  his  bridle  rein. 

Heixrd  tne  wild  call  theii-  tiiimpets  sent. 

And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plidn. 

In  notett  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 

With  them  rode  Argentine,  imtil 

That  rallying  force,  combined  anew, 

They  gaiu'd  the  sunmiit  of  the  hill. 

Appear'd  in  her  distracted  view 

But  quitted  there  the  train : — 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round ; 

"  In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left, — 

■  0  God  !  the  combat  they  renew, 

I  must  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 

And  is  no  rescue  found  ! 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 

And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on. 

Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your  trace 

And  see  your  native  land  o'erthrown. 

The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

O I  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  V* 

I  know  his  banner  well. 

1  MS.— "The  sinking,"  S:c. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  4  D. 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  4  C. 

8  MS.—"  Then  hurry  to  the  shock  1" 

4^IC1                       "nflnri    nrntnnr    " 

'  MS. — "  And  rode  in  hands  away." 
«  See  Appendix,  Note  4  E. 

'  i*io.                 oi   itrau  or  sione, 

•  MS.—"  To  ns,  as  well  as  them,  helongs." 

•  MS. — "  Anu  Sade  them  nope  amid  despair. 
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God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss, 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  tliis ! — 
Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewelL" 

XXXII. 

A.gain  he  faced  the  battle-field, — 
Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield." 
"  Now  tlien,"  he  said,  and  couch'd^is  spear, 
"  My  course  ia  run,  the  goal  is  near ; 
One  effort  more,  one  brave  career. 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine." 
Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  higli, 
He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

"  Saint  James  for  Argentine  1" 
And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore ; 
But  not  miharm'd — a  lance's  point 
Has  found  liis  breastplate's  loosen'd  joint, 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest ; 
Yet  still  on  Colonsay's  fierce  lord, 
Who  press'd  the  chase  with  gory  sword, 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest, 
And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored. 

And  through  his  gallant  breast. 
Nail'd  to  the  earth,  the  moimtaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear. 

And  swimg  his  broadsword  round  ! 
— Stirrup,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave  way, 
Beneath  that  blow's  tremendous  sway. 

The  blood  gush'd  from  the  wound ; 
Ami  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonsay 

Hath  turn'd  him  on  the  ground. 
And  laugli'd  in  death-pang,  that  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 

XXXIIL 

Now  toil'd  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done. 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won  ;* 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  Southron's  scatter'd  rear. 
Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 
— Wlien  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  faintly  on  his  ear ; 
"  Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  "  O  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave  I" 
The  squadrons  round  free  passage  gave, 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near ; 
He  laised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more. 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breastplate  stream'd  with  gore, 


'  The  MS.  has  not  the  seven  lines  which  follow. 

•  MS. — "  Now  toil'il  the  Bruce  as  lea^lers  ought, 

To  use  his  conquest  boldly  bought." 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  4  F. 
MS — "  And  the  best  names  that  England  owns 

Swell  the  sad  death-prayer's  dismal  tones 
'  MS. — "  When  for  her  rights  her  sword  wis  bar^ 

Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  share." 

•  •  The  fictitious  nan  of  the  story  is,  on  the  who      ti,*    jast 

5U 


Yet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 

He  strove  even  then  to  coxich  liis  lance— 

The  effort  was  in  vain  ! 
The  spur-stroke  fail'd  to  rouse  the  horse ; 
Woimded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  tlie  plain. 
Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose ; 

"  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine  ! 
My  Sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fat*, 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late  ; 

Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 
A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." 

XXXIV. 

Bruce  press'd  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
Kindly  replied  ;  but,  m  liis  clasp. 

It  stiifen'd  and  grew  cold — 
"  And,  O  farewell !"  the  victor  cried, 
"  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride, 

The  arm  in  battle  bold. 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race. 
The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face  ' — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine, 
For  late-wake  of  De  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid, 
Torch  never  gleam'd  nor  mass  was  said  /" 

XXXV. 

Nor  for.De  Argentine  alone. 

Through  Ninian's  church  these  torcKt'B  sana& 

And  rose  the  death-prayer's  awfiu  ,o  iw.* 

That  yellow  lustre  glimmer'd  puit;. 

On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  a..ail, 

Rent  crest  and  shatter'd  coro«  j'.,, 

Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Bannert.i ; 

And  the  best  names  tliat  L  inland  knew 

Claim'd  in  the  death-pra'^  er  dismal  due.* 

Yet  mourn  not,  La.iiJ  of  Fame  1  /• 

Though  ne'er  the  ko^/a.ds  on  thy.  shield 
Retreated  from  so  ,a  J  a  field, 

Since  N(jrii)i«o  Wilham  c«me. 
Oft  may  thir.e  aiuials  justly  boast 
Of  battles  s'jrj  by  Scotland  lost; 

Grudge  not  her  victory. 
When  f/T  her  freeborn  rights  she  strove, 
Rip' if  i  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love,* 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee  !• 


r  <;  sting — though  we  think  that  the  author  ha*,  jazarasi, 
ai  ler  too  little  embellishment  in  recording  the  adventures  u4 
the  Bruce.  There  are  many  places,  at  least,  in  which  he  ha» 
evidently  given  an  air  of  heaviness  and  flatness  to  his  narration 
by  adhering  too  closely  to  the  authentic  history  ;  and  has  low 
ered  down  the  tone  of  hif'  poetry  to  the  tame  level  ol  the  radk 
chroniclers  by  whom  the  incidents  were  oriffinally  reconl'wL 
There  is  a  more  serious  and  general  fault,  however,  in  the  coo 
duct  of  all  this  ,'>art  of  thf  story, — and  that  is.  that  H  la  not 
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Turn  •we  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  ear 
Must  from  Fitz-Louis  tidings  hear ; 
With  liini,  a  hundred  voices  tell 
Of  prodigy  and  miracle, 

"  For  the  mute  page  had  spoke." — 
"Page!"  eaid  Fit/-Louij,  "rathei  i?ay, 
An  angel  sent  from  realms  of  day, 

To  burst  the  English  yoke. 
1  saw  his  plume  and  bonnet  drop, 
When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top ; 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave. 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  ptep  as  light  upon  the  green. 
As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen  !" 
''  Spoke   he   with    none  ?"  —  "  With    none — o  le 

word 
Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord,' 
Returning  from  the  battle-field." — 
"What     answer     made    the     Chief?"— "He 

kneel'd, 
Durst  .■'ot  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low, 
Some  miiigled  sounds  that  none  might  know,' 
And  greeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear. 
As  being  of  superior  sphere." 

XXXVII. 

Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Heap'd  then  with  thousands'of  the  slain, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  high, 
Mu'th  laugh'd  in  good  King  Robert's  eye 
"  And  bore  he  such  angelic  air, 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair  ? 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him  ?"  he  said, 
"  Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid — • 


lifficicntly  national — and  breathes  nothinjj  either  of  that  ani- 
mosity towards  Englaml,  or  that  exultation  over  her  defeat, 
which  must  have  animated  all  Scotland  at  the  period  to  which 
he  refers  ;  and  ought,  consequently,  to  have  been  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  poem.  Mr.  Scott,  however,  not  only  dwells 
fondly  on  the  valor  and  generosity  of  the  invaders,  but  actually 
pialies  an  elaborate  apology  to  the  English  for  having  ventured 
to  select  for  his  theme  a  story  which  records  their  disa.sters. 
We  hope  tliis  extreme  courtesy  is  not  intended  merely  to  ap- 
pea.se  critics,  and  attract  readers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
ix'and — and  yet  it  is  difli<:ult  to  see  for  what  other  purposes  it 
CunJt'  be  assumed.  Mr.  Scott  certainly  need  not  have  been 
aftai  I  either  of  exciting  rebellion  among  his  countrymen,  or  of 
htxUj'ing  his  own  liberality  and  loyalty  into  question,  although. 
In  »[ieal<inff  of  tho  events  of  that  remote  period,  where  an  over- 
bearing conqueror  was  overthrown  in  a  lawless  attempt  to  sub- 
due an  indejiendent  kiugdom,  he  had  given  full  expression  to  the 
hatred  and  exultation  which  must  have  prevailed  among  the 
victofs,  and  are  indeed  the  only  passions  which  can  be  supposed 
10  bH  excited  by  the  story  of  their  exploits.  It  is  not  natural, 
fcnd  we  are  sure  it  is  not  poetical,  to  represent  the  agents  in 
well  t^emcndoas  scenes  as  calm  and  indulgent  judges  of  the 
motives  or  merits  of  their  opponents;  and,  by  lending  such  a 
ehnracter  to  the  leaders  of  his  host,  the  aiilhor  has  actually 
lessened  the  interest  of  the  mighty  fight  of  Banuockburn,  to 
iliat  which  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  well-"«gulated 
loarjameut  among  friendly  rivals,  ' — Jeffrey. 


Our  wOl  be  to  the  Abbot  known. 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown, 
To  Cambuskenneth  straight  ye  pass, 
Ajid  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass,' 
To  pay  for  liigh  deliverance  given, 
A  nation's  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 
Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state. 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait. 
Ourijelf  tht!  cause,  through  fortune  s  spite, 
That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rive, 
Ourself  wiU  grace,  with  early  morn, 
The  bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn."* 


CONCLUSION. 

Go  forth,  my  Song,  upon  thy  venturous  way ; 
Go  boldly  forth ;  nor  yet  thy  master  blame. 
Who  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay, 
And   graced   thy   nimibers    with    no    ft-iendlj 

name, 
Whose  partial  zeal  might  smooth  thy  path  t<i 

fame. 
There  was — and  0  !  how  many  sorrows  crowd 
Into  these  two  brief  words  ! — there  was  a  claim 
By  generous  friendship  given — had  fate  allow'4 
It  well  had  bid  thee  rank  the  proudest  of  the 

proud  1 

All  angel  now — yet  little  less  than  all, 
Wliile  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below ! 
What  'vails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall. 
Which  hid  its  own  to  soothe  all  other  woe 
What  'vails  to  tell,  how  Virtue's  piu'est  gLw 

1  MS.—"  Excepted  to  the  Island  Lord, 
When  turning,"  &c. 

"  MS. — "  Some  mingled  sounds  of  joy  and  woe." 

3  Tiie  MS.  adds  :— 

"  That  priests  and  choir,  with  morning  beams. 
Prepare,  with  reverence  as  beseems. 
To  pay,"  &c. 

4  "  Bruce  issues  orders  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials, 
whether  they  were  ever  solemnized,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As 
critics,  we  should  certainly  have  forbidden  the  banns  ;  he 
cause,  although  it  is  conceivable  that  the  mere  la()se  of  tinit» 
might  not  have  eradicated  the  passion  of  Editii,  yet  how  such 
a  circumstance  alone,  without  even  the  a.ssistan(«  "'  an  in 
terview,  could  have  created  one  in  the  bosom  ol  Uonald  it 
altrgether  inconceivable.  He  must  have  proposed  "o  niarr> 
her  merely  from  com|)assion,  or  for  the  sake  of  her  lands  , 
and,  upon  either  supposition,  it  would  have  '•imported  with 
the  delicacy  of  Edith  to  refuse  his  pruflerevi  hand." — (Quar- 
terly Revieu). 

"  To  Mr.  James  Bnllantyve. — Dear  Sir, — You  have  now 
the  whole  aflFair,  excepting  two  or  three  concluding  slaiiza» 
As  your  taste  for  bride's-cake  may  induce  you  to  desire  tti 
know  more  of  tlie  vedi'ing,  I  will  save  you  some  criticism  bj 
saying,  I  have  settled  to  stop  short  as  above. — Witness  n\» 
hand,  V^  3  " 


CANTO  VI. 


THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 
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SLv>ne  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  fair  :' 
Aud,  least  of  all,  -wiiat  'vails  the  world  should 

KT.OW, 

'The  rfader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Hang's  "Pilgrims  of  the 
Sun"  for  some  beautiful  lines,  and  a  highly  interesting  note, 
on  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.     See  ante,  p.  412. 

2  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  (Mr.  Jeflrey)  says,  "  The  story 
if  tlif  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  so  far  as  it  Is  fictitious,  is  palpably 
itih.imt  both  in  iiiler.'st  and  probability  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
foonued  on  historical  truth,  seems  to  us  to  be  objectionable, 
toili  for  want  of  incident,  and  want  of  variety  and  connection 
n  the  incidents  that  occur.  There  is  a  romantic  grandeur, 
iiowe  /er,  m  the  scenery,  and  a  sort  of  savage  greatness  and 
rude  antiquity  in  many  of  the  characters  and  events,  which 
lelieips  the  insipidity  of  the  narrative,  and  atones  for  many 
defec**  in  the  execution." 

Af'et  giving  copious  citations  from  what  he  considers  as 
"  the  hotter  parts  of  the  poem,"  the  critic  says,  "  to  give  a 
complete  and  impartial  idea  ofit,  we  ought  to  subjoin  some 
from  its  more  faulty  passages.  But  this  is  but  an  irksome  task 
tt  all  times,  and,  with  such  an  author  as  Mr.  Scott,  is  both  in- 
vidious and  unnecessary.  His  faults  are  nearly  as  notorious  as 
his  beauties  ;  and  we  have  announ-;©.!  in  the  outset,  that  they 
are  e(,ua!ly  conspicuous  in  this  as  in  his  other  productions. 
Tiiere  are  innumerable  harsh  lines  and  uncouth  expressions, — 
passages  of  a  coai'se  and  heavy  dictitm, — and  details  of  unin- 
teresting minuteness  and  oppressive  explanation.  It  is  need- 
less, after  this,  to  quote  such  couplets  as 

'  A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark, 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark,' — 

'  'Tis  a  kind  youth,  bnt  fanciful. 

Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull ;' — 

or  to  recite  the  many  weary  pages  which  con^iin   ,t\'    ^r-''  <- 

quies  of  Isabel  and  Edith,  and  set  forth  the  'Jinii''/ell'jibl'  <ea- 
Eons  of  their  unrea.'sonable  conduct.  The  co-.icer  .s  r.  t' ^se 
two  young  ladies,  indeed,  form  the  hea  /ies'  p?  „  of  .he  ,,oeTi. 
The  mawkish  generosity  .^f  the  ono,  a'.l  t'  ^  p'',eo"s  fidelity 
of  the  other,  are  equally  oppressive  to  tbi  re".<lcr,  and  do  not 
tend  at  "II  to  put  him  in  good  humor  wi'.n  Lord  Ronald, — 
who,  tnough  the  beloved  of  both,  ai.d  t'.e  nominal  hero  of  the 
work,  is  certainly  as  far  as  possible  f'om  an  interesting  person. 
The  lovers  of  poetry  have  a  particular  aversion  to  the  incon- 
stancy of  other  lovers, — and  especially  to  that  sort,  of  incon- 
stancy which  is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  partly  inspired 
by  worldly  ambition,  and  partly  abjared  from  consideration! 
of  a  still  meaner  selfishness.  VVe  suspect,  therefore,  that  they 
Kill  have  but  little  indulgence  for  the  fickleness  of  the  Lord  of 
/he  Isles,  who  breaks  the  troth  he  had  pledged  to  the  heiress  of 
JiOrn,  as  soon  as  ri«  sees  a  chance  of  succeeding  with  the 
Kind's  sister,  and  comes  back  to  the  slighted  bride,  when  his 
loyal  mistress  takes  the  vows  in  a  convent,  and  the  heiress 
|»Ie  i'«to  possession  of  her  lands,  by  the  forfeiture  of  her  bro- 
Ihei  These  characters,  and  this  story,  form  the  great  blemish 
»i  tue  poem  ,  bnt  it  has  rather  less  fire  and  flow  and  facility, 
r»  think,  on  the  wbol?,  than  some  of  the  author's  other  per- 
twoiui-e*." 


The  Monthly  Repieirer  thus  assails  the  title  of  the  •yOe'^.  :- 

The  L(  'id  of  the  Isles  himself,  selon,  les  re.glrj  of  lilr  \icr  tt'« 
compositions,  being  the  hero,  is  not  the  first  penjn  m  l.'.ic 
(«em.  The  attendant  here  is  alwaiys  in  whif  m'.slir,  a.^-<i 
niburina  herself  in  white  linen.  Sti.i,  p.moi.g  ''.le  'jei  'kto- 
frovoi  (or  second  best)  of  liie  anthof,  '.jrJ  jtr.ial''.  hf'.js  a  re- 
«[*'taMe  rank.  He  is  not  so  j)e  .  t  .no-jic-'^nt-^rn  figure, 
w.cB  sBen  'n  b  .>wpi  ard  o-ce  'n  '  ei-*,  i»»  Lot  J  r.anstoun  ;  he 
^r  »vcee('»  that  Name  raU  lit  boile.i  tj  r?;;s  without  onion  or 


That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck  thy  hali 
Is  hmig  upon  thy   hearse,  to  droop   aud  withei 
^  there!" 

other  sauce,  De  Wilton ;  and  although  he  certainly  falls  in 
finitely  short  of  that  accomplished  swimmer  Malcolm  GracHie, 
yet  he  rises  projsortionably  above  the  rert-hairec  Bedmon  \. 
Lord  Ronald,  indeed,  bating  his  intended  marriage  wi.h  at.* 
woman  while  he  loves  another,  is  a  very  i\oble  fellow  ;  iud, 
were  he  not  so  totally  eclipsed  by  '  The  Brace,'  he  would  tiava 
served  very  well  to  give  a  title  to  any  octosyllabic  epic,  were  It 
even  as  vigorous  and  poetical  as  the  present.  Nevertheless  il 
would  have  been  just  as  proper  to  call  Virgil's  divine  poeifl 
'  The  Jlnchiseid,'  as  it  is  to  call  this  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.' 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  aforesaid  quarto  is,  and  oughi 
'.o  be.  '  The  Bruce.'  " 

The  Monthlij  Reviewer  thus  concludes  his  article  : — "  In 
some  detached  passages,  the  present  poem  may  challenge  any 
of  Mr.  Scott's  compositions  ;  and  perhaps  in  the  Abbot's  in 
voluntary  blessing  it  excels  any  single  part  of  any  one  of  them. 
The  battle,  too,  and  many  dispersed  lines  besides,  have  trans- 
cendent merit.  In  point  of  fable,  however,  it  has  not  the  grac« 
and  elegance  of  '  Tlie  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  nor  the  general  cleai» 
ness  and  vivacity  of  its  narrative  ;  nor  the  unexpected  happi- 
ness of  its  catastrophe  ;  and  still  less  does  it  aspire  to  the  praise 
of  the  complicated,  but  very  proper  and  well-managed  story 
of  'Rokeby.'  It  has  nothing  so  pathetic  as  'The  Cypresi 
Wreath  ;'  nothing  so  sweetly  touching  as  the  last  evening  scene 
at  Rokeby,  before  it  is  broken  by  Bertram  ;  nothing  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Abbot)  so  awfully  melancholy  as  much  ot 
Mortliam's  history,  or  so  powerful  as  Bertram's  farewell  to 
Edmund.  It  vies,  as  we  have  alread;-  said,  with  '  Mannion,' 
in  the  generally  favorite  part  of  that  poem  ;  bnt  whik  has  it 
(with  the  exception  before  stated)  equal  to  the  immurement  o( 
Constance  1  On  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  it  to  '  Mar- 
mion  ;'  which,  in  spite  of  much  merit,  always  had  a  sort  ol 
noisy  royal-cirous  air  with  it ;  a  clap-trappery ,  if  we  may  veD 
ture  on  such  a  word.  '  Marmion.'  in  short,  has  become  quits 
identified  with  Mr.  Braham  in  our  minds  ;  and  we  are  there 
fore  not  perha|is  unbiased  judges  of  its  perfections.  Finally, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  place  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles'  below  both  , 
of  Mr.  S<rott's  remaining  longer  works  ;  and  as  to  •  The  Lay  o( 
the  Last  Minstrel,'  for  numerous  commonplaces  and  separate 
beauties,  that  poem,  we  believe,  still  constitutes  one  of  the 
highest  stejis,  if  no't  tlie  very  highest,  in  the  ladder  of  the  au- 
thor's reputation.  The  characters  of  the  present  tale  (with 
the  exception  of  'The  Bruce,'  who  is  vividly  painted  from 
history — and  of  some  minor  sketches)  are  certainly,  in  point  oi 
invention,  of  the  most  novel,  that  is,  of  the  most  Minerva-pres 
description  ;  and,  as  to  the  language  and  versification,  th. 
poem  is  in  its  general  course  as  inferior  to  '  Rokeby'  (by  muck 
the  most  correct  and  the  least  justly  appreciated  of  the  author'* 
works)  as  it  is  in  the  construction  and  conduct  of  i*s  fable 
It  supplies  whole  pages  of  the  most  prosaic  narrative  ;  but,  m 
we  conclude  by  recollecting,  it  displays  also  whole  page* 
the  noblest  poetry.' 


The  British  Critic  says  :  "  No  pofeti  -  Mr.  Scott  eas  ye. 
appeared  with  fairer  claims  to  the  iiublic  attention.  If  il  l.ave 
less  pathos  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  less  display  of  char- 
acter than  Marmion,  it  surpasses  them  both  in  grandeur  ol 
conception,  and  dignity  of  versification.  It  is  in  every  respect 
decidedly  superior  to  Rokeby  ;  and  though  it  may  not  reach 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  in  a  few  splendid  passages,  it  ie 
far  more  perfect  as  a  whole.  The  fame  of  .Mr.  Scott,  amon^ 
those  who  are  cajiable  of  distinguishing  the  rich  ore  of  poetrt 
from  the  dross  which  surrounds  it,  will  receive  no  small  advan<39-  j 
ment  by  this  last  eflTort  of  his  genius.  VVe  discover  in  it  «  ( 
brilliancy  in  detached  exnressionii.  and  a  power  of  langaago  u 
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uie  combination  of  images,  which  has  never  yet  appeared  in 
»ny  of  his  previous  pnhlicatiuns. 

"  We  would  also  believe  that  as  his  strength  has  increased, 
■o  his  glaring  errors  have  been  diminished.  Bat  so  imbedded 
and  ingrained  are  these  in  the  gems  of  liis  excellence,  that  no 
olindness  can  overlook,  no  art  can  divide  or  destroy  their  con- 
nection. Th?y  must  bo  tried  together  at  the  ordeal  of  time, 
Mid  descend   unseparatea  'o  posterity.     Could  Mr.  Scott  but 

endow  his  purposes  with  words' — could  he  but  decorate  the 
'nsiice  and  the  splendor  of  his  conceptions  with  more  unal- 
loyed aptness  of  expression,  and  more  uniform  strength  and 
harmony  of  "umbers,  he  would  claim  a  place  in  the  highest 
rank  among  the  poets  of  natural  feeling  and  natural  imagery. 
Even  as  it  is,  with  all  his  faults,  we  love  him  still ;  and  when 
he  shall  cease  to  write,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  supply  his 
olace  with  a  better," 


The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  after  giving  his  outline  of  the  story 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  thus  proceeds  : — "  In  whatever  point 
of  view  it  be  regarded,  whether  with  reference  to  the  incidents 
it  contains,  or  the  agents  by  whom  it  is  carried  on,  we  think 
that  one  less  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  the  reader  couL  not  easily  have  been  conceived.  Of  the 
characters,  we  cannot  say  much  ;  they  are  not  conceived  with 
any  great  degree  of  originality,  nor  delineated  with  any  par- 
ticular spirit.  Neither  are  we  disposed  to  criticise  with  mi- 
nuteness the  incidents  of  the  story  ;  but  we  conceive  that  the 
whole  poem,  considering  it  as  a  narrative  poem,  is  projected 
upon  wrong  principles. 

"  The  story  is  obviously  composed  of  two  independent  plots, 
conneqfed  with  each  other  merely  by  the  accidental  circum- 
(tances  of  time  and  place.  The  liberation  of  Scotland  by 
Bruce  has  not  naturally  any  more  connection  with  the  loves  of 
Ronald  and  the  Maid  of  Lorn,  than  with  those  of  Dido  and 
iEneas  ;  nor  are  we  able  to  conceive  any  possible  motive  which 
(honid  have  induced  Mr.  Scott  to  weave  them  as  he  has  done 
into  the  same  narrative,  e.tcept  the  desire  of  combining  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  heroical,  with  what  we  may  call,  for  want  of  an 
appropriate  word,  an  ethical  subject  ;  an  attempt  which  we 
feel  assured  he  never  would  have  made,  had  he  duly  weighed 
the  very  different  principles  upon  which  these  dissimilar  sorts 
of  poetry  are  founded.  Thus,  had  Mr.  Scott  introduced  the 
loves  of  Ronald  and  the  Maid  of  Lorn  as  an  episode  of  an 
epic  poem  upon  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  its 
want  of  connection  with  the  main  action  might  have  been  ex- 
cused, in  favor  of  its  intrinsic  merit ;  but,  by  a  great  singu- 
la'ity  of  judgment,  he  has  introduced  the  battle  of  Bannockburn 
u  an  episode,  in  the  loves  of  Ronald  and  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  prejiosteronsness  of  such  a  de- 
lij-n.  abstractedly  considered,  the  eftect  of  it  has,  we  think, 
decidedly  been  to  destroy  that  interest  which  either  of  them 
m  gilt  separately  have  created  :  or,  if  any  interest  remain  re- 
ipecling  the  fate  of  the  ill-requited  Edith,  it  is  because  at  no 
■noment  of  the  poem  do  we  feel  the  slightest  degree  of  it,  re- 
j/ecting  'he  enterprise  of  Bruce. 

'  ''^c  many  beautiful   passages  which   we  have  extracted 


from  the  poem,  combined  with  rne  brief  reir-irKs  s^bJoined  U 
each  canto,  will  sutlicientl,  ^hov^ ,  hat  althon^U  the  Lord  m 
the  Isles  is  not  likely  to  add  very  n:  uch  ti  tlie  '.pn.ation  o. 
Mr.  Scott,  yet  this  must  be  imputed  rather  to  the  ^'reatness  ol 
his  previous  reputation,  than  to  the  absolute  inferiority  of  th» 
poem  itself.  Unfortunately,  its  merits  are  merely  incidental, 
while  its  defects  are  mixed  up  with  the  very  elements  of  tht 
poem.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Scott  to  write  with 
lameness  ;  be  the  subject  what  it  will  (and  he  could  not  easilj 
have  chosen  one  more  impracticable),  lip  impresses  upon  what- 
ever scenes  he  describes,  so  much  movement  and  activity, — he 
infusejinto  his  narrative  such  a  flow  of  life,  and,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  of  animal  spirits,  that  without  satisfying 
the  judgment,  or  moving  the  feelings,  or  elevating  the  mind,  oi 
even  very  greatly  interesting  the  curiosity,  he  is  able  to  seizu 
upon,  and,  as  it  were,  exhilarate  the  imagination  of  his  readers, 
in  a  manner  which  is  often  truly  unaccountable.  This  quality 
Mr.  Scott  possesses  in  an  admirable  degree  ;  and  supposing  that 
he  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  convince  the  world  oi 
the  great  poetical  powers  with  which  he  is  gifted,  the  poem 
before  us  would  be  quite  snflicient  for  his  purpose.  But  this 
is  of  very  inferior  importance  to  the  public  ;  what  they  want 
is  a  good  poem,  and  as  cxp.?rience  has  shown,  this  can  only  be 
constructed  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  taste  and  judgment 
and  meditation." 

"  These  passages  [referrinj^  to  the  preceding  extract  from  the 
Quarterly,  and  that  from  the  Kilinburgh  Review,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  poem]  appear  to  me  to  condense  the 
result  of  deliberate  and  candid  reflection,  and  I  have  therefore 
quoted  them.  The  most  important  remarks  of  either  Essayist 
on  the  details  of  the  plot  and  execution  are  annexed  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  poem  ;  and  show  such  an  exact  coincidence  of 
judgment  in  two  masters  of  their  calling,  as  had  not  hitherto 
been  exemplified  in  the  professional  criticism  of  his  metrical 
romances.  The  defects  which  both  point  out,  are,  I  presume, 
but  too  completely  explained  by  the  preceding  statement  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  this,  the  last  of  those  great  perfoi^ 
mances,  had  been  thrown  off; — [see  Ufe,  vol.  v.  pp.  13-15] 
— nor  do  I  see  that  either  Reviewer  has  failed  to  do  sufijcient 
justice  to  the  beauties  which  redeem  the  imperfections  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles — exoept  as  regards  the  whole  character  of 
Bruce,  its  real  hero,  and  the  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Bannock 
burn,  which,  now  that  one  can  compare  these  works  from 
something  like  the  same  point  of  view,  does  not  appear  to  me 
in  the  slightest  particular  inferior  to  the  Flodden  of  Marmion. 

"  This  poem  is  now,  I  believe,  about  as  popular  as  Rokeby  ; 
but  it  has  never  reached  the  same  station  in  general  favor  with 
the  Lay,  Marmion,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  first  edition 
of  1800  copies  in  quarto,  was,  however,  rajiidly  disposed  of, 
and  the  separate  editions  in  8vo,  which  ensued  before  his  po- 
etical works  were  collected,  amounted  together  to  15,250  copies 
This,  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  author,  would  have  been 
splendid  success;  but,  as  compared  with  what  he  had  pre 
viously  experienced,  even  in  his  Rokeby,  and  still  more  so  ai 
compared  with  the  enormous  circulation  at  once  attai!>ed  bj 
Lord  Byron's  early  tales,  which  were  then  following  each  o'het 
in  almost  breathless  succession,  the  falling  oflT  was  decided.  — 
LocKU&RT,  vol.  v.  p.  27. 
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Note  A. 

Thy  rugged  halls,  jirtornish  I  rung. — P.  415. 

Iiii  rums  of  tlie  Castle  of  Artornish  are  situated  upon  a 
jToniontory,  ou  the  Murven,  or  mainland  side  of  the  Sound  of 
Mai),  a  name  given  to  tlie  deep  arm  of  the  sea,  which  divides 
that  island  from  the  continent.  The  situation  is  wild  and  ro- 
Ejaatie  in  the  highest  degree,  having  on  the  one  hand  a  high 
and  ])recipitous  chain  of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and  on  tlie 
other  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beautiful  salt-water  lake, 
called  Loch  Alline.  which  is  in  many  places  finely  fringed  with 
copsewood.  The  ruins  of  Artornish  are  not  now  very  consid- 
rralile,  and  consist  chicliy  of  the  remains  of  an  old  keep,  or 
tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences.  But,  in  former 
days,  it  was  a  place  of  great  consequence,  being  one  oi*  the 
principal  strongholds,  wliich  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  during  the 
period  of  their  stormy  independence,  possessed  upon  the  main- 
land of  Argyleshire.  Here  they  assembled  what  popular  tra- 
dition calls  their  parliaments,  meaning,  I  suppose,  their  cour 
pleiiie.re,  or  assembly  of  feudal  and  patriarchal  vassals  and  de- 
pendents. From  this  Castle  of  Artornish,  upon  the  19lh  day 
of  October,  1461,  John  de  Yle,  designing  himself  Earl  of  Ross 
and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  granted,  in  the  style  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  a  commission  to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins, 
Ronald  of  the  Isles,  and  Duncan,  Arch-Dean  of  the  Isles,  for 
empowering  them  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  most  e,\cellent 
Prince  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and 
England,  and  Lord  of  Ireland.  Edward  IV.,  on  his  part, 
named  Laurence,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Erirl  of  Worcester, 
the  Trior  of  St.  John's,  Lord  Wenlock,  and  Mr.  Robert  Stil- 
lington,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  his  deputies  and  commission- 
ers, to  confer  with  those  named  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The 
conference  terminated  in  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  agreed  to  become  a  vassal  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
o  assist  Edward  IV.  and  James,  Earl  ol'  Douglas,  then  in  ban- 
ishment, m  subduing  the  realm  of  Scotland. 

The  first  article  provides,  that  John  de  Isle,  Earl  of  Ross, 
wilh  his  son  Donald  Balloch,  and  his  grandson  John  de  Isle, 
ivitli  all  their  subjects,  men,  people,  and  inhabitants,  become 
vassals  and  liegemen  to  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  assist 
bim  in  his  wars  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  and  then  follow  the 
allowances  to  be  made  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  recompense 
of  his  military  service,  and  the  provisions  for  dividing  such 
uonijuests  cis  their  united  arms  sliould  make  u[)0n  the  main- 
land of  Scotland  among  the  confederates.  These  appear  such 
3nriou9  illustrations  of  the  period,  that  they  are  here  sub- 
jonied  : 

"  Itrm,  The  seid  John  Erie  of  Rosse  shall,  from  the  seid  fest 
«f  VVhittesoMtyde  ne.\t  comyng,  yerely,  <luryng  his  lyf,  have 
tnd  Mike,  for  fees  and  wages  in  tyme  of  peas,  of  the  seid  most 
liigh  and  Christien  prince  c.  marc  sterlyng  of  Englysh  money  ; 
ind  in  tynre  of  werre,  as  long  as  he  shall  entende  with  his 
myght  and  power  in  the  said  werres,  in  manner  and  fourme 
abovesaid,  he  shall  have  wages  of  ccc.  lb.  sterlyng  of  English 
wioney  yearly  ;  and  after  the  rate  of  the  tyme  that  he  shall  be 
occupied  in  the  seid  werres. 

"  Htin,  The  seid  Donald  shall,  from  the  seid  feste  of  Whit- 
tesoEityde,  have  and  take,  during  his  lyf,  yerly,  in  tyme  of 
/leas,  I'or  his  fees  and  wages,  xx  1.  sterlyng  of  Englysh  money  : 
and,  when  he  sha'l  be  occupied  and  intend  to  the  werre,  with 
"»  myght  and  power,  and  in  manu^r  and      urme  aboveseid. 


he  shall  have  and  take,  for  his  wages  yearly,  xl  l.  sterlyiige  Ci 
Englysh  money  ;  or  for  the  rate  of  the  tyme  of  werre 

"  Item,  The  seid  John,  sonn  and  heire  apjiarant  of  \ae  lA 
Donald,  shall  have  and  take,  yerely,  from  the  seid  fest,  for  hL 
fees  and  wages,  in  the  tyme  of  peas,  x  1.  sterlynge  of  Englysh 
money  ;  and  for  tyme  of  werre,  and  his  intendyng  thereto,  ic 
manner  and  fourme -aboveseid,  he  shall  have,  for  his  fees  ani 
wages,  yearly  Xx  1.  sterlynge  of  Englysh  money  ;  or  after  th« 
rate  of  the  tyme  that  he  shall  be  occupied  in  the  werre  .^nd 
the  seid  John,  th'  Erie  Donald  and  John,  and  eche  jf  tnem, 
shall  have  good  and  sufficiaunt  paiment  of  the  seid  fees  and 
wages,  as  wel  for  tyme  of  peas  as  of  werre,  accordyng  to  theei 
articules  and  appoyntements.  Itnn,  It  is  ap|)ointed,  accoitjed, 
concluded,  and  finally  determined,  that,  if  it  so  be  that  here- 
after the  said  reaume  of  Scollande,  or  the  more  part  then-of, 
be  conquered,  subdued,  and  brought  to  the  obeissance  of  tha 
seid  most  high  and  Christien  prince,  and  his  heires,  or  sucees- 
soures,  of  the  seid  Lionell,  in  fourme  aboveseid  descendyng,  b« 
the  assistance,  helpe,  and  aide  of  the  said  John  Erie  of  Rosse, 
and  Donald,  and  of  James  Erie  of  Douglas,  then,  the  said 
fees  and  wages  for  the  tyme  of  peas  cessying,  the  same  erles  and 
Donald  shall  have,  by  the  granule  of  the  same  most  Christien 
prince,  all  the  possessions  of  the  said  reaume  beyonde  Scottishe 
see,  they  to  be  departed  equally  betwix  them  :  eche  of  them, 
his  heires  and  successours,  to  holde  his  parte  of  the  seid  mosl 
Christien  prince,  his  heires  and  successours,  for  evermore,  in 
right  of  his  croune  of  England,  by  homage  and  feaute  to  be 
done  therefore. 

"  Item,  If  so  be  that,  by  th'  aide  and  assistence  of  the  seid 
James  Erie  of  Douglas,  the  said  reaume  of  Scotlande  be  con- 
quered and  subdued  as  above,  then  he  shall  have,  enjoie,  and 
inherite  all  his  own  possessions,  landes,  and  inheritaunce,  on 
this  syde  the  Scottishe  see  ;  that  is  to  saye,  betwixt  the  seid 
Scottishe  see  and  Englaiide,  such  he  hath  rejoiced  and  be  pos 
sesseii  of  before  this  ;  there  to  holde  them  of  the  said  most  high 
and  Christien  prince,  his  hnires,  and  successours,  as  is  above- 
said,  for  evermore,  in  right  of  the  coroune  of  Englonde,  as  wee! 
the  said  Erie  of  Douglas,  as  his  heires  and  successours,  by 
homage  and  feaute  to  be  done  therelbre." — Ry,mer's  Fmderi 
Conventiunes  IMcrie  et  ciijuscunyue  generis  Acta  Publica 
fol.  vol.  v.,  1741. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Artornish  :  but  it  does  not  appeal 
that  the  allies  ever  made  any  very  active  effort  to  realize  theii 
ambitious  designs.  It  will  serve  to  show  both  the  power  of 
these  reguli,  and  their  independence  upon  tl>e  crown  of  t}cot- 
land. 

It  is  only  farther  necessary  to  say  of  the  Castle  of  Artorniah 
that  it  is  almost  opposite  to  the  Bay  of  Aros,  in  the  Island  ul 
Mull,  where  there  was  another  castle,  the  occasional  resideoc* 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 


Note  B. 


Pude  Heiskar's  seal  through  surges  dark, 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark. — P.  416. 

Tlie  sea.  displays  a  taste  for  music,  which  could  ayarcely  b< 
expected  from  his  habits  and  local  predilections.  They  wiL 
long  follow  a  boat  in  which  any  musical  instrument  is  played, 
and  even  a  tune  simply  whistled   has   ittracticos  for  tbein 
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TKe  Dean  of  the  Isles  says  of  Heiskar,  a  small  uniiihabiletl 
l^ick,  about  twelve  (Scottish)  miles  from  the  isle  of  tJist,  that 
ttn  iiiUnite  slaught*"  of  seals  takes  place  there. 


Note  C. 
n  iurrct's  a.'ry  hend 


Sunder  and  steep,  and  battle,'  ruuvd, 

0,'erlool;'d,  dark  J\IuU !  thy  viighty  Sound. — P.  417. 

he  Sound  of  Mull,  whiel  divides  that  island  from  the  i.'oii- 
i.ient  of  Scotlacd,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  the 
Hehrides  afford  to  the  traveller.  Sailing  from  Ohan  to  Aros, 
or  Tohermor),  Hsrough  a  narrow  eliannel,  yet  deep  enough  to 
jear  vessels  of  tne  laigest  hurden,  he  has  on  his  left  the  bold 
und  mountainous  shores  of  Mull  ;  on  the  right  those  of  that 
distrv  of  Argyleshire,  called  Morven,  or  Morvern,  succes- 
sively indented  by  deep  salt-water  lochs,  running  up  many 
miles  inland.  To  the  southeastward  arise  a  prodigious  range 
of  mountains,  among  which  Cruachan-Ben  is  pre-emineut. 
And  to  the  northeast  is  the  no  less  huge  and  picturesque  range 
of  the  Ardnamurchan  hills.  Many  ruinous  castles,  situated 
generally  U))on  cliffs  overhanging  the  ocean,  add  interest  to  the 
»cene.  Those  of  Donolly  and  Dunstaffnage  are  first  |)assed, 
then  that  of  Duart,  formerly  belonging  to  the  chief  of  the  war- 
like and  ])Owerful  sept  of  Macleans,  and  the  scene  of  Miss 
Baillie's  beautiful  tragedy,  entitled  the  Family  Legend.  Still 
passing  on  to  the  nortlivvard,  Artornish  and  Aros  become  vis- 
ible njion  the  opposite  shores  ;  and,  lastly,  Mingarry,  and  other 
ruins  of  less  distinguished  note.  In  fine  weather,  a  grander 
and  more  impressive  scene,  both  from  its  natural  beauties,  and 
associations  with  ancient  history  and  tradition,  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  When  the  weather  is  rough,  the  passage  is  both 
difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  channel, 
and  in  part  from  the  number  of  inland  lakes,  out  of  which  sally 
forth  a  number  of  conflicting  and  thwarting  tides,  making  the 
navigation  perilous  to  open  boats.  The  sudden  flaws  and 
gusts  of  wind  which  issue  without  a  moment's  warning  from 
the  mountain  glens,  are  equally  formidable.  Po  that  in  un- 
settled weather,  a  stranger,  if  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
Bea,  may  sometimes  add  to  the  other  sublime  sensations  ex- 
cited by  the  scene,  that  feeling  of  dignity  wliicli  arises  from  a 
•ense  of  danger. 


Note  D. 


"  these  seas  behold. 


Round,  twice  a  hundred  islands  rol/'d, 
From  JUirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar, 
To  the  green  Hay's  fertile  shore." — P.  417. 

The  number  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland  e.xceeds  two 
nundred,  of  which  St.  Kilda  is  the  most  northerly,  anciently 
sailed  Hirth,  or  Hirt,  probably  from  "earth,"  being  in  fact 
I  he  whole  globe  to  its  inhabitants.  Hay,  which  now  belongs 
mmost  entirely  to  Walter  Cainiihell,  Esq.,  of  Shawfield,  is  by 
far  the  most  fertile  of  the  Hebrides,  and  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  the  spirited  and  sagacious  management  of  the 
iiresent  proprietor.  This  was  in  ancient  times  the  principal 
ibode  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  being,  if  not  the  largest,  the 
most  important  island  of  their  arcbipel:igo.  In  Martin's  time, 
)0nie  relios  of  their  grandeur  were  yet  e.\tant.  "  Loch-Fin- 
Ujj'in.  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  affords  salmon, 
j^out-s,  and  eels  :  this  lake  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  isle.  The 
"sle  Finlagan,  from  which  this  lake  hath  its  name,  is  in  it.     It's 

umous  for  being  once  the  court  in  which  the  great  .Mac-Don- 
»ld.  King  of  the  Isles,  had  his  residence  ;  his  houses,  chapel, 
ko.,  are  now  ruinous.  Ilis  guards  de  corps,  called  Luuhttach, 
«ept   guard   on  the  lake  side  nearest  to  the  isle  ;  tlie  walls  of 

bell  hnisef  are  still  to  be  seen  there.     The  high  court  of  judi- 


cature, consisting  of  fourteen,  sat  always  here  ;  and  there  wa| 
an  appeal  to  them  from  all  the  courts  in  the  isles  :  the  eleventh 
share  of  the  sum  in  debate  was  due  to  the  princqjal  judge, 
Tiiere  was  a  big  stone  of  seven  foot  square,  in  which  there  waj 
a  deep  iin|)ression  made  to  receive  the  feet  of  Mac-Donald  ; 
tor  he  was  crowned  King  of  the  Isles  standing  in  this  stone 
and  swore  that  he  would  continue  his  vassals  in  the  possession 
of  their  lands,  and  do  exact  justice  to  all  his  subjects  :  and 
then  his  father's  sword  was  put  into  his  hand.  The  Bishop 
ol  Aigyle  and  seven  priests  anointed  him  king,  in  presence  of 
all  the  heads  of  the  tribes  in  tlie  isles  and  continent,  and  were 
his  va.~sals  ;  at  which  time  the  orator  rehearsed  a  catalogue  of 
his  ancestors,"  &c. — Martin's  .Account  of  the  IVeitern  Jsleg 
8vo.  London,  1716,  p.  240,  1. 


Note  E. 


Jilivgarry  sternly  placed. 


O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste. — P.  417. 

The  Castle  of  Mingarry  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of  the 
district  of  Ardnainurchan.  The  ruins,  which  are  tolerably 
entire,  are  surrounded  by  a  very  high  wall,  forming  a  kind  of 
polygon,  for  the  jiurpose  of  adapting  itself  to  the  projecting 
angles  of  a  precipice  overhanging  the  sea,  on  which  the  castle 
stands.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  Mac-Ians,  a 
clan  of  Mac-Donalds,  descended  from  Ian,  or  John,  a  grani 
son  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  last  time  that  Min- 
garry was  of  military  importance,  occurs  in  the  celebrated 
Leabhar  dearg,  or  Red-book  of  Clanronald,  a  MS.  renowned 
in  the  Ossianic  controversy.  Allaster  Mac-Donald,  commonly 
called  Colqnitto,  who  commanded  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  sent 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  during  the  great  civil  war,  to  the 
assistance  of  Montrose,  began  his  enterprise  in  1(J44,  by  taking 
the  castles  of  Kiuloch-Alline,  and  Mingarry,  the  last  of  which 
maile  considerable  resistance,  as  might,  from  the  strength  of 
the  situation,  be  expected.  In  the  mean  while,  Allaster  Mac- 
Doiiald's  shiiis,  whieli  had  brought  him  over,  were  attacked 
in  Loch  Eisord,  in  Skye,  by  an  armament  sent  round  by  the 
covenanting  parliament,  and  his  own  vessel  was  taken.  This 
circumstance  is  said  chiefly  to  have  induced  him  to  continue 
in  Scotland,  where  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  raising  an 
army  in  behalf  of  the  King.  He  had  no  sooner  moved  east- 
ward to  join  Montrose,  a  Junction  which  he  effected  in  tha 
braes  of  Athole,  than  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  besieged  thj 
castle  of  Mingarry,  but  without  success.  Among  other  war- 
rioi-s  anil  chiefs  whom  Argyle  suniinoned  to  his  camp  to  assist 
upon  this  occasion,  was  John  of  Moidart,  the  Captain  of  Clan- 
ronald. Clanronald  appeared  ;  but,  far  iVom  yielding  effec- 
tual assistance  to  Argyle,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  being  in 
arms  to  1^  waste  the  district  of  Sunart,  then  belonging  to  the 
adherents  of  Argyle,  auu  sent  part  of  the  spoil  to  relieve  the 
Castle  of  Mingarry.  Thus  the  castle  was  maintained  until  re- 
lieved by  Alhister  Mac-Donald  (CoUjuitto),  who  had  been  de' 
taclied  tor  the  purpose  by  Montrose.  These  particulars  tn 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  were  they  not  connected  yith  .h« 
memorable  successes  of  Montrose,  related  ty  &D  ejewimew 
and  hitherto  unknown  to  Scottish  historians. 


Note  F. 

The  heir  of  mighty  Somerlcd. — P.  41"?. 

Somerled  was  thane  ot  Argyle  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  seems  to  have  exeio 
cised  his  authority  in  lioth  capacities,  independent  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  against  which  he  often  stood  in  hostility 
He  made  various  incursions  upon  the  western  lowlands  during 
the  reign  of  M;ilcolm  IV.,  and  seems  to  have  made  peace  with 
I   him  upon  the  terms  of  an   independent  prince,  about  the  yea, 
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1157.  In  llfi4,  he  resumed  the  war  against  Malcolm,  ami  in- 
laded  Scotland  with  a  large  bu*.  probably  a  tumultuary  army, 
collected  in  tlie  isles,  ir  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire,  and  in 
the  neighboring  provinces  of  Ireland.  He  was  defeated  and 
ilain  in  an  engagement  with  a  very  inferior  force,  near  Ren- 
frew. His  son  Gillicolane  fell  in  the  same  battle.  Tliis  mighty 
chieftain  married  a  daughter  of  Olaiis,  King  of  Man.  From 
him  our  genealogists  deduce  two  dynasties,  distinguished  in 
the  stormy  history  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
descended  from  liis  elder  sou  Ronald, — and  the  Lords  of  Lorn, 
•xha  tooK  their  sirname  of  M'Dougal,  as  de.scended  of  his  sec- 
ind  son  Dougal  That  Somerled's  territories  upon  the  main- 
iHid,  atd  upon  the  islands,  should  have  been  thus  divided 
Oetveec  his  two  sons,  instead  of  passing  to  the  elder  exclu- 
tiveiy,  may  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of  descent  among  the 
great  Ui^    'and  families,  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 


Note  G, 
Lord  of  the  Isles. — P.  417. 

The  representative  of  this  independent  principality,  for  such 
it  seems  to  have  been,  though  acknowledging  occasionally  the 
ore-eminence  of  the  S'cottish  crown,  was,  at  the  period  of  the 
poem,  Angus,  called  Angus  Og  ;  but'the  name  has  been,  eu,- 
pkoniiE  gratia,  exchanged  for  that  of  Ronald,  which  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  the  genealogy.  Angus  was  a  protector  of  Robert 
Bruce,  whom  he  received  in  his  castle  of  Dunnaverty,  during 
the  time  of  his  greatest  distress.  As  I  shall  be  equally  liable 
to  censure  for  attempting  to  decide  a  controversy  which  has 
long  e.tisted  between  three  distinguished  chieftains  of  this  fam- 
ily, who  have  long  disputed  the  representation  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  or  for  leaving  a  question  of  such  importance  alto- 
gether untouched,  I  choose,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  such  in- 
formation as  I  have  been  able  to  derive  from  Highland  geneal- 
ogists, and  which,  for  those  who  have  patience  to  investigate 
such  subjects,  really  contains  some  curious  information  con- 
cerning tlie  history  of  the  Isles.  In  the  second  place,  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  rules  of  succession  at  that  pe- 
riod, without  pretending  to  decide  their  bearing  upon  the  ques- , 
lion  at  issue,  which  must  depend  upon  evidence  which  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  examine. 

"Angus  Og,"  says  an  ancient  manuscript  translated  from 
the  Gaelic,  "  son  of  Angus  Mor,  son  of  Donald,  son  of  Ronald, 
ton  of  Somerled,  high  chief  and  superior  Lord  of  Innisgall  (or 
the  Uies  of  the  Gael,  the  general  name  given  to  the  Hebrides), 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Cunbui,  namely,  Catlian  ;  she  was 
mother  to  John,  son  of  Angus,  and  with  her  came  an  unusual 
portion  from  Ireland,  viz.  twenty-four  clans,  of  whom  twenty- 
four  families  in  Sootlat^d  are  descended.  Angus  had  another 
son,  namely,  young  John  Fraoch,  whose  descendants  are  called 
Clan-Eau  of  Glencoe,  and  the  M'Donalds  of  Fraoch.  This 
An°us  Og  died  in  Isla,  where  his  body  was  interred.  His  eon 
Jolm  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  Innisgall.  He  had  good 
«W*vfn  lants,  namely,  three  sons  procreate  of  Ann,  daughter  of 
„ri»^i  high  chief  of  Lorn,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  married 
to  Jorn  .MacLean,  Laird  of  Duart,  and  Lauchlan,  his  brother, 
Lttirl  sf  Coll  ;  she  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Black 
Nuns.      The  eldest  sons  of  John  were  Ronald,  Godfrey,  and 

Aniius He  gave  Ronald  a  great  inheritance. 

These  were  the  lands  which  he  gave  him,  viz.  from  Kilcumin 
n  Abertarf  to  the  river  Sell,  and  from  thence  to  Beilli,  north 
of  Eig  and  Rum,  and  the  two  Uists,  and  from  thence  to  the 
foot  of  the  river  Glaiehan,  and  threescore  long  ships.  John 
married  afterwards  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  to  Rol  ert 
Stewart,  King  of  Scotland,  called  John  Fernyear  ;  she  bore 
lini  three  good  sons,  Donald  of  the  Is'es,  the  heir,  John  the 
Fainister  (i.  e.  Thane),  the  second  son,  and  Alexander  Car- 
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rach.  John  had  another  son  cijlled  Marcns,  of  whon-  the  clan 
Macdonald  of  Cnoc,  in  Tirowen,  are  descended.  1  his  John 
lived  long,  and  made  donations  to  Icolumkill ;  he  co'cted  tha 
chapel  of  Eorsay-F.Ian,  the  chapel  of  Finlagani,  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Isle  of  Tsuibhiie,  and  gave  the  jiiO|)er  fnrniluri 
for  the  service  of  God,  U|)liolding  the  clerg>  and  n'onks  ,  ha 
built  or  repaired  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  immcdiaiely 
before  his  death.  He  died  at  his  own  castle  of  Ardtoriuish  ; 
many  priests  and  monks  took  the  sacrament  at  his  I'uuernl, 
and  they  embalmed  the  body  of  this  dear  man,  and  liruugnl 
it  to  Icolumkill ;  the  abbot,  monks,  and  vicar,  came  as  \!^<-t 
ought  to  meet  the  King  of  Fiongal,'  and  out  of  great  respfsn 
to  his  memory  mourned  eight  days  and  niglns  ovei  it.  i.  a 
laid  it  in  the  same  grave  with  his  father,  in  the  chuich  ai  Oran, 
1380. 

"  Ronald,  son  of  John,  was  chief  ruler  of  the  Isles  in  hii 
father's  lifetime,  and  was  old  in  the  government  at  his  father's 
death. 

"  He  assembled  the  gentry  of  the  Isles,  brought  the  sceptre 
from  Kildonan  in  Eig,  and  delivered  it  to  his  brother  Donald, 
who  was  thereupon  called  M'Donald,  and  Donald  Lord  of  the 
Isles, 2  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  the  Isles. 

"  Ronald,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og,  was  a  great  sup 
porter  of  the  church  and  clergy  ;  his  descendants  are  called 
Claaronald.  He  gave  the  lands  of  Tiruma»iii  Uist,  to  the 
minister  of  it  forever,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  Columkill  ; 
he  was  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  of  the  north  along  tiie  coast 
and  the  isles  ;  he  died  in  the  year  of  Ciirist  I3ti6.,in  his  own 
mansion  of  Castle  Tirim,  leaving  five  children.  Donald  of  the 
Isles,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og,  the  brother  of  Ronald, 
took  possession  of  Inisgall  by  the  consent  of  his  brother  and 
the  gentry  thereof;  they  were  all  obedient  to  him  :  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Lesley,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Ross,  and  by  her 
came  the  earldom  of  Ross  to  the  M'Donalds.  After  his  suc- 
cession to  that  earldom,  he  was  called  M'Donald,  Lord  of  tha 
Isles,  and  Earl  of  Ross.  There  are  many  things  written  of  him 
in  other  places. 

"  He  fought  the  battle  of  Garioch  (;'.  e.  Hariaw)  against 
Duke  Murdoch,  the  governor;  the  Earl  of  Mar  commanded  tiie 
army,  in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Ross,  which 
was  ceded  to  him  by  King  James  the  First,  after  his  release 
from  the  King  of  England  ;  and  Duke  Murdoch,  his  two  sons 
and  retainers,  were  beheaded  :  he  gave  lands  in  Mull  and  Isla 
to  the  minister  of  Hi,  and  every  privilege  whicli  the  minister 
of  lona  had  formerly,  besides  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  Co- 
lumkill for  the  monastery,  and  became  himself  one  of  the  i'rt 
ternity.  He  left  issue,  a  lawful  heir  to  Innisgall  and  Ross, 
namely  Alexander,  the  son  of  Donald  :  lie  died  in  Isla,  and 
his  body  was  interred  in  the  south  siile  of  the  tem|)le  of  Oran. 
Alexander,  called  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Alexander  of  tha 
Isles,  son  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  Angus,  the  third  son  ol 
John,  son  of  Angus  Og,  married  the  daughter  of  John,  the  son 
of  Allan,  which  connection  caused  some  disagreement  betwixl 
the  two  families  about  iheir  marches  and  division  of  lauds, 
the  one  party  adhering  to  Angus,  and  the  other  to  John  :  the 
difierences  increased  so  much  that  John  obtained  from  AUan 
all  the  lands  betwixt  Jibhnn  Fahda  (i.  e.  the  long  river)  and 
old  na  sionnach  (i.  e.  the  fo.x-burn  brook),  in  the  U]ipv;r  par) 
of  Cantyre.  Allan  went  to  the  king  to  compl'iin  if  his  lO!! 
in-law  ;  in  a  short  time  thereafter,  there  happened  to  be  a  i:ruat 
meeting  about  this  young  Angus's  lands  to  the  north  ol  li  \uf 
neas,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  harper  Mac-Cairhre 
by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  long  knife.  He^  lived  a  year 
thereafter,  and  many  of  those  concerned  were  delivered  op  Ki 
the  king.  Angus's  wife  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  mur- 
der, and  she  bore  him  a  son  who  was  named  Donald,  ami 
called  Donald  Du.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  until  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  was  released  by  the  men  of  Gleu 
CO,  by  the  strcng  hand.  After  this  enlargement,  he  came  tu 
the  Isles,  and  convened  the  gentry  thereol.     There  bappeue« 
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great  fends  betwixt  these  families  while  Donald  Du  was  in 
confinement,  insomuch  that  Mac-Cean  of  Ardnamurchan  de- 
(troyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  posterity  of  John  Mor  of  the 
Isles  and  Cautjre.  For  John  Cathanath,  son  of  John,  son  of 
Donald  Balloch,  son  of  John  Mor,  son  of  Jolm,  son  of  Angus 
Og  (the  chief  of  the  descendants  of  John  Mor),  and  John  Mor, 
ion  of  John  Cathanach,  and  young  John,  son  of  John  Catha- 
Bach.  and  young  Donald  Balloch,  son  of  John  Cathanach,  were 
treacherously  taken  by  Mac-Cean  in  tlie  islan<l  of  Finlagan,  in 
Isla,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  got  them  hanged  at 
the  Burrow-muir,  and  their  bodies  were  buried  in  the  Church 
»f  St.  Anthony,  called  the  New  Church.  The»e  were  none 
left  alive  at  that  lime  of  the  children  of  John  Cathanach,  ex- 
cept Alexander,  the  son  of  John  Cathanach,  and  Agnes  Flach, 
who  concealed  themselves  in  the  glens  of  Ireland.  Mac-Cean, 
hearing  of  their  hiding-pl.-ices,  went  to  cut  down  the  woods  of 
these  glens,  in  order  to  destroy  Alexander,  and  extirpate  the 
whole  race.  At  length  Mac-Cean  and  Alexander  met,  were 
reconciled,  and  a  marriage-alliance  took  place ;  Alexander 
married  Mac-Cean's  daughter,  and  she  brought  him  good  chil- 
dren. The  Mac-Donalds  of  the  North  had  also  descendants  ; 
"br,  after  the  death  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Earl  of  Ross, 
tnd  the  murder  of  Angus,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Archibald, 
the  son  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  took  possession,  and  John 
was  in  possession  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  and  the  north  hoi^ 
dering  country  ;  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
of  whom  some  of  the  men  of  the  north  had  descended.  The 
Mac-Kenzies  rose  against  Alexander,  and  fought  the  battle 
called  Bciir  na  Paire.  Alexander  had  only  a  few  of  the  men 
jf  Ross  at  the  battle.  He  went  after  that  battle  to  take  pos- 
lession  of  the  Isles,  and  sailed  in  a  ship  to  the  .«outh  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  of  the  posterity  of  John  .Mor  alive,  to  rise  along 
with  him  ;  but  Mac-Cean  of  Ardnamurchan  watched  him  as 
ne  sailed  past,  followed  him  to  Oransay  and  Colonsay,  went 
to  the  house  where  he  was,  and  he  and  Alexander,  son  of 
John  Cathanach,  murdered  him  there. 

"  A  good  while  after  these  things  fell  out,  Donald  Galda, 
son  of  Alexander,  son  of  Archibald,  became  major;  he,  with 
the  advice  ajid  direction  of  the  Ear!  of  Moray,  came  to  the 
Isles,  and  Mac-Leod  of  the  Lewis,  and  many  of  the  gentry  of 
vhe  Isles,  rose  with  him  :  they  went  by  the  promontory  of 
Ardnamurchan,  where  th.-y  met  Alexander,  the  son  of  John 
Cathanach,  were  reconciled  to  him,  he  joined  his  men  with 
theirs  against  Mac-Cean  of  Ardnamurchan,  came  Uj)On  him  at 
a  place  called  the  Silver  Craig,  where  he  and  his  three  sons, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  people,  were  killed,  and  Donald 
Galda  was  immediately  declared  Mac-Donald  :  And,  after  the 
afl'air  of  Ardnamurchan,  all  the  men  of  the  Isles  yielded  to 
him.  bui  lie  did  not  live  above  .seven  or  eight  weeks  after  it ; 
he  died  at  Carnaborg,  in  Mull,  without  issue.  He  had  three 
listers'  daughters  of  Alexander,  son  of  Archibald,  who  were 
portioned  in  the  north  upon  the  continent,  but  the  earlilom  of 
Ro's  was  kept  for  them.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Archibald, 
had  a  natural  son,  called  John  Cam,  of  whom  is  descended 
Aihnacoiclian,  in  Ramoeh,  and  Donald  Gorm,son  of  Ronald, 
Mxi  of  Alexander  Duson,  of  John  Cam.  Donahl  Du,  son  of 
.'..n^Mis.  son  ot  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles, 
ion  ot  Donald  of  the  Isles,  son  of  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  An- 
fa*  Og,  namely,  the  true  heir  of  the  Isles  and  Ross,  came 
ifttr  his  release  from  cajitivity  to  the  Isles,  and  convened  the 
men  thereol',  and  he  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  agreed  to  raise  a 
^eat  army  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession,  and  a  ship 
camf  trim  England  with  a  supply  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
wai,  which  landed  at  Mull,  an<i  the  money  was  given  to  Mac- 
Leaii  of  Diiart  to  be  distributed  among  the  conimanders  of  the 
arm),  tvliich  they  not  recei\ing  in  [iropoition  as  it  should  have 
beep  ilistrihuted  among  them,  caused  the  army  to  disjicrse, 
which,  when  the  Earl  of  Lennox  heard,  he  disbanded  his  own 
men,  and  m.ado  it  up  with  the  king.  Mac-Donald  went  to 
[rel«ii.!  to  rais(  men,  but  he  died  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  at 
Drog  <e<la,  of  a  fever,  without  issue  of  either  sons   or  daugh- 


In  this  history  may  be  traced,  though  the  Bard,  or  SeAR 
nachie,  touches  such  a  delicate  discussion  with  a  gentle  hand 
the  point  of  difference  between  the  three  principal  septs  de 
scended  from  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  The  tirst  questitn,  and 
one  of  no  easy  solution,  where  so  little  evidence  is  produced, 
respects  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  John  called  by  th<i 
Archdean  of  the  Isles  "  the  Good  John  of  Ila,"  and  "  the  las' 
Lord  of  the  Isles,"  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Roderick  Mai> 
dougal,  high-chief  of  Lorn.  In  the  absence  tl'  positive  e\i- 
deuce,  presumptive  must  be  resorted  to,  and  I  own  it  appean 
to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  this  conneo 
tion  was  otherwise  than  legitimate.  In  the  wars  between  Da 
vid  II.  and  Edward  Baliol,  John  of  the  Isles  t«pousev.  iia 
Baliol  interest,  to  which  he  was  probably  determined  by  /lis 
alliance  with  Roderick  of  Lorn,  who  was,  from  every  family 
predilection,  friendly  to  Baliol,  and  hostile  to  Bruce  It  seema 
absurd  to  snjipose,  that  between  two  chiefs  of  the  same  do- 
scent,  and  nearly  equal  power  and  rank  (though  the  Mac- 
Dougals  had  been  much  crushed  by  Robert  Bruce),  such  a 
connection  should  have  been  that  of  concubinage  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears more  likely  that  the  tempting  offer  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Bruce  family,  when  they  had  obtained  the  decided  supe- 
riority in  Scotland,  induced  "the  Good  John  of  Ua"  to  dis- 
inherit, to  a  certain  extent,  his  eldest  son  Ronald,  who  came 
of  a  stock  so  unpopular  as  the  Mao-Dougals,  and  to  call  to 
his  succession  his  younger  family,  born  of  Margaret  Stuart 
daughter  of  Robert,  afterwards  King  of  Scotland.  The  set- 
ting aside  of  this  elder  branch  of  his  t'amily  was  most  probably 
a  condition  of  his  new  alliance,  and  his  being  received  into 
favor  with  the  dynasty  he  had  always  opposed.  Nor  were  the 
laws  of  succession  at  this  early  period  so  clearly  understood  as 
to  bar  such  transactions.  The  numerous  and  strange  claims 
set  up  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  when  vacant  by  the  death  ol 
Alexander  III.,  make  it  manifest  how  very  little  the  indefeasi- 
ble hereditary  right  of  primogeniture  was  valued  at  that  period. 
In  fact,  the  title  of  the  Bruces  themselves  to  the  crown,  though 
justly  the  most  jiopular  when  assumed  with  the  determination 
of  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland,  was,  upon  pure 
prhiciple,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Baliol.  For  Bruce,  the 
competitor,  claimed  as  son  of  Isabella,  second  daughter  of  Da- 
vid, Earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  John  Baliol,  as  grandson  of 
Margaret,  the  elder  daughter  of  that  same  earl.  So  that  the 
plea  of  Bruce  was  founded  upon  the  very  loose  idea,  that  as 
the  great-grandson  of  David  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  and  the 
nearest  collateral  relation  of  Alexander  III.,  he  was  entitled  to 
succeed  in  exclusion  of  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  same 
David,  though  by  an  elder  daughter.  This  maxim  savored  ol 
the  ancient  practice  of  Scotland,  which  often  called  a  brother 
to  succeed  to  the  crown  as  nearer  in  blood  than  a  grand-child, 
or  even  a  son  of  a  deceased  monarch.  But,  in  truth,  the  ma.\- 
ims  of  inheritance  in  Scotland  were  sometimes  dejiarted  from 
at  periods  when  tliey  were  mjch  more  distinctly  understood. 
Such  a  transposition  took  place  in  the  family  of  Hamilton,  in 
1513,  when  the  descendants  of  James,  third  Lord,  by  J,adj 
Janet  Home,  were  set  aside,  with  an  appanage  of  great  valu/ 
indeed,  in  order  to  call  to  the  succession  those  tnicb  he  'lau 
by  a  subsequent  marriage  with  Janet  Beatoun.  In  short; 
many  other  examples  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  the-ques 
tion  of  legitimacy  is  not  always  determined  by  tlie  fact  of  sue 
cession;  and  there  seems  reason  to  beli(  ve,  jiat  Ronald,  di> 
scendant  of  "  John  of  Ila,  '  by  Anne  of  l,oni,  was  legitimate, 
and  therefore  Lord  of  the  sles  Jejiire,  though  rfc  facto  his 
younger  hall-broi her  Donald,  son  of  his  father's  second  mar- 
riage with  the  I'rincess  of  Scotland,  superseded  him  in  his 
right,  and  apparently  by  his  own  consent.  From  this  Ilonald 
so  preferred  is  descenrled  the  family  of  Sleat,  now  Lords  Mao 
Donald.  On  the  other  hand,  from  Ronald,  the  excluded  heir, 
upon  whom  a  very  large  ajipanage  was  settled,  descended  'he 
chiefs  of  Glengary  and  Claiiroiiald,  each  of  whom  liad  largn 
possessioryi  and  a  numerous  vassalage,  and  boasted  a  long  de- 
scent of  warlike  ancestry.  Their  con.mon  ancestor  Ronald 
was  murdered  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,  at  the  Monaster'  of  Elcho 
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t.  fc.  134C.  I  believe  it  has  been  subject  of  fierce  dispute, 
•rtieihif  iJoiiald,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  Glengary,  or  Al- 
lan L/I  M./ilart,  the  ancestor  of  the  captains  of  Clanronald,  was 
the  <  'iJtjt  son  of  Ronald,  tlie  son  of  Jolm  of  Isla.  An  humble 
Lo*vla.i'!cr  may  be  ()ermUted  to  waive  the  discussion,  since  a 
Sennaehie  of  no  small  note,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, expresses  himself  upon  this  delicate  topic  in  the  following 
words  :  — 

"I  nave  now  given  you  an  account  of  every  thing  you  can 
expeot  of  the  descendants  of  the  clan  Colla  {i.  e.  the  Mac- 
Donalds),  to  the  death  of  Donald  Du  at  Drogheda,  namely, 
tte  true  line  of  those  who  possessed  tlie  Isles,  Ross,  and  the 
mountainous  countries  of  Scotland,  it  was  Donald,  the  son 
of  Angus,  that  was  killed  at  Inverness  (by  his  own  harper 
Mac-i'Cairbre),  son  of  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Alexander, 
►on  of  Donald,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og.  And  I  know 
Qot  which  of  his  kindred  or  relations  is  the  true  heir,  except 
these  live  sons  of  Jolm,  the  son  of  Angus  Og,  whom  I  here  set 
dow:  for  you,  namely,  Konald  and  Godfrey,  the  two  sons  of 
the  daughter  of  Mac-Donald  of  Lorn,  aad  Donald  and  John 
Moi  and  Alexander  Carrach,  the  three  sons  of  Margaret 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert  tflewart,  King  of  Scotland." — 
Leabhar  Dear^ 


Note  H. 

The  House  of  Lorn-  P.  418. 

The  House  of  Lorn,  as  we  observed  in  a  former  note,  was, 
■Ike  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  descended  from  a  son  of  Somerled, 
ilaiu  at  Renfrew,  in  1164.  This  sou  obtained  the  succession 
»f  his  mainland  territories,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of 
the  three  districts  of  Lorn,  in  Argyleshire,  and  of  course  might 
rather  be  considered  as  petty  princes  tnan  feudal  barons. 
They  assumed  the  patronymic  appellation  of  .Mac-Dougal,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  Lord  of  Lorn,  who  nourished  during  the  wars  of  Bruce, 
was  Alluster  (or  Alexander)  Mac-Dougal,  called  AUaster  of 
Argyle.  He  had  married  the  third  daughter  of  John,  called 
the  Red  Comyn,'  who  was  slain  by  Bruce  in  the  Dominican 
Church  at  Dumfries,  and  hence  he  was  a  mortal  enemy  of 
ihat  prince,  and  more  than  once  reduced  him  to  great  straits 
Juring  the  early  and  distressed  period  of  his  reign,  as  we  shall 
nave  repeated  occasion,  to  notice.  Bruce,  when  he  began  to 
obtiin  an  ascendency  in  Scotland,  took  the  first  opportunity 
m  his  power  to  reijuite  these  injuries.  He  marched  into 
Argyleshire  to  lay  waste  the  country.  John  of  Lorn,  son  of 
the  chieftain,  was  posted  with  his  followers  in  the  formidable 
pass  between  Dalmally  and  Bunawe.  It  is  a  narrow  path 
along  the  verge  of  the  huge  and  precipitous  m'ountain,  called 
Uruachan-Ben,  and  guarded  on  the  other  side  by  a  precipice 
overhanging  Loch  Awe.  Tlie  pass  seems  to  the  eye  of  a  sol- 
dier as  strong,  as  it  is  wild  and  romantic  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
traveller.  But  the  skill  of  Bruce  had  anticipated  this  diffi- 
julty.  While  his  main  body,  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
(nen  of  Lorn,  detained  their  attention  to  the  front  of  their 
position,  James  of  Douglas,  with  Sir  Alexander  Fraser,  Sir 
William  Wiseman,  and  Sir  Andrew  Gray,  ascended  the  moun- 
'ain  with  t  select  body  of  archery,  and  obtained  possession  of 
lh»  heights  which  commanded  the  pass.  A  volley  of  an-ows 
descending  upon  them  directly  warned  the  Argyleshire  men 
9f  their  pe.iloiis  situation,  and  their  resistance,  which  had 
nitherto  been  bold  and  manly,  was  changed  into  a  precipitate 
fligiit.  The  deep  and  rapid  river  of  Awe  was  then  (we  learn 
the  fact  from  Barbour  with  some  surprise)  crossed  by  a  brlcge. 

1  The  auct,  accordiug  to  Lord  Haileg.  But  the  genealogy  is  distJvttly 
rypn  by  Wyntoun  : — 

"  The  thryd  douchtyr  of  Red  Cw  myn, 
AJyaawndyr  of  Argnylo  syne 
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This  bridge  the  mountaineers  attempted  to  demolish,  but 
Bruce's  followers  were  too  close  upon  their  rear ;  they  wers 
therefore,  without  refuge  and  defence,  and  were  dispersed 
with  great  slaughter.  John  of  Lorn,  suspicious  of  the  event, 
had  early  betaken  himself  to  the  galleys  which  he  had  upo» 
the  lake  ;  but  the  feelings  which  Barbour  assigns  to  him 
while  witnessing  the  rout  and  slaughter  of  his  followers  ex 
culpate  him  from  the  charge  of  cowardice. 

"  To  Jhone  off  Lome  it  suld  displese 
I  trow,  quhen  he  his  men  mycht  se, 
Owte  oti'llis  schippis  fra  the  se. 
Be  slayne  and  chassyt  in  the  hill, 
That  he  mycht  set  na  help  thar  till. 
Bot  it  angrys  als  gretumly, 
To  gud  hartis  that  ar  worthi, 
To  se  thar  fayis  fulfill  thair  wi'! 
As  tothaim  selff  to  thole  the  ill." — B.  vii.,  v.  iRH. 

After  this  decisive  engagement,  Bruce  laid  waste  Argyleshire, 
and  besieged  Dunstatfnage  Castle,  on  the  western  shore  ol 
Lorn,  compelled  it  to  surrender,  and  placed  in  that  principal 
stronghold  of  the  iMac-Dougals  a  garrison  xnd  governor  of  hii 
own.  The  elder  Mac-Dougal,  now  wearied  ^vitll  the  contest, 
submitted  to  the  victor  ;  but  his  son,  "  rebellious,"  says  Bar- 
bour, "  as  he  wont  to  be,"  fled  to  England  by  sea.  When  tlla 
wars  between  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  factions  again  broke  out 
in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  the  Lords  of  Lorn  were  again  found 
upon  the  losing  side,  owing  to  their  hereditary  enmity  to  the 
house  of  Bruce.  Accordingly,  upon  the  issue  of  that  contest 
they  were  deprived  by  David  II.  and  hi.*  successor  of  by  ta. 
the  greater  part  of  their  extensive  territories,  which  were  con 
ferred  upon  Stewart,  called  the  Knight  of  Lorn.  The  house 
of  Mac-Dougal  continued,  however,  to  survive  the  loss  of 
power,  and.  aftbrds  a  very  rare,  if  not  a  unique,  instance  of  s. 
family  of  such  unlihiited  power,  and  so  distinguished  during 
the  middle  ages,  surviving  the  decay  of  their  grandeur,  and 
nourishing  in  a  private  station.  The  Castle  of  Dinolly,  near 
Oban,  with  its  dependencies,  was  the  principal  part  of  what 
remained  to  them,  with  their  right  of  chieftainship  over  the 
families  of  their  name  and  blood.  These  they  continued  to 
enjoy  until  the  year  1715,  when  the  representative  incurred 
the  penalty  of  forfeilare,  for  his  accession  to  the  insurrection 
of  that  jieriod  ;  thus  losing  the  remains  of  his  inheritance,  to 
replace  upon  the  throne  the  descendants  of  those  princes, 
whose  accession  his  ancestors  had  opposed  at  the  expense  of 
their  feudal  grandeur.  The  estate  was,  however,  restored 
about  1745,  to  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  whom 
family  experience  had  taught  the  hazard  of  interfering  with 
the  established  government,  and  who  remained  quiet  upon 
that  occasion.  He  therefore  regained  his  property  when  many 
Highland  chiefs  lost  theirs. 

Notliing  can  be  more  wildly  beautiful  than  the  situation  of 
Dunolly.  The  ruins  are  situated  upon  a  bold  and  precipitous 
promontory,  overhanging  Loch  Etive,  and  distant  about  a 
mile  from  the  village  and  port  of  Oban.  The  principal  par' 
which  remains  is  the  donjon  or  keep  ;  but  fragments  of  othei 
buildings,  overgrown  with  ivy,  attest  that  it  had  been  once  a 
place  of  ini))oi'tance,  as  large  apparently  as  Artornish  or  Dun- 
statfnage. These  fragments  enclose  a  courtyard,  of  whi-h  the 
keep  probably  termed  one  side  ;  the  entrance  being  by  a  steep 
ascent  from  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  formerly  cut  across  by  v 
moat,  and  defended  doubtless  by  outworks  and  a  drawbridge 
Beneath  the  castle  stands  the  present  mansion  of  the  family, 
having  on  the  one  hand  Loch  Etive,  with  its  islands  and 
mountains,  on  tlie  other  two  romantic  eminences  tufted  witk 


Tuk,  and  weddyt  til  hys  wyf. 
And  on  hyr  he  gat  in-til  hys  lyfe 
Jhon  of  Lome,  the  quhilk  gat 
Ewyn  of  Lom«  eftyr  that." 
W1["?;t&un '8  Ckronicie,  Book  viii.  Chap,  vi.  liiw  tOt 
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uo  wewood  Theie  are  other  accompaniments  suited  to  the 
"cere;  in  particular,  a  huge  upriglit  pillar,  or  detached  frag- 
<iera  of  tliat,  sort  of  rock  called  plum-pudding  stone,  upon  the 
•iiore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle.  It  is  called 
Clwh-nu-ciiu,  or  the  Dog's  Pillar,  because  Fingal  is  said  to 
have  need  it  as  a  stake  to  which  he  bound  his  celebrated  dog 
Bran  Others  say  that  when  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  came  upon 
»  visi',  'o  the  lord  of  Lorn,  the  dogs  brought  for  his  sport  were 
kent  bevde  l«is  pillar.  Upon  the  whole,  a  more  delightful 
and  romsntiL  s|K>t  can  scarce  be  conceived  ;  and  it  receives  a 
Etoriil  inte.  -st  from  the  considerations  attached  to  the  residence 
sf  1  fiimily  once  powerful  enough  to  confront  and  defeat  Rob- 
wl  Bruce,  and  now  sunk  intt  'he  shade  of  private  life.  It  is 
It  pre-^ent  possessed  by  Patrick  Mac-Dougal,  Esq.,  the  lineal 
and  undisputed  representative  of  'he  ancient  Lords  of  Lorn. 
The  heir  of  DunoUy  fell  lately  in  Spain,  fighting  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington, — a  death  well  becoming  his  ancestry. 


Note  I. 


Jiwaked  before  the  rushing  prow. 
The  mimic  fires  uf  ocean  glow, 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave  — P.  419. 

The  phei  omenon  called  by  sailors  Sea-fire,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  which  is  witnessed  in  the  He- 
brides. At  times  the  ocean  appears  entirely  illuminated 
around  the  vessel,  and  a  long  train  of  lambent  coruscations 
are  perpetually  bursting  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  pui^ 
ining  her  wake  through  the  darkness.  These  phosphoric  ap- 
pearances, concerning  the  origin  of  which  naturalists  are  not 
agreed  in  opinion,  seem  to  be  called  into  action  by  the  rajiid 
motion  of  the  ship  through  the  water,  and  are  probably  owing 
to  the  water  being  saturated  with  fish-spawn,  or  other  animal 
substances.  They  remind  one  strongly  of  the  description  of 
the  sea-snakes  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  wild,  but  highly  poetical 
ballud  of  the  Ancient  Mariner: — 

"  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch'd  the  water-snakes. 
They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 
And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elvish  light 
Fell  oif  in  hoary  flakes." 


Note  K 


The  dark  fortress.— ?.  420. 

T.3--  fortress  of  a  Hebridean  chief  was  almost  always  on  th« 
iea-«hore,  for  the  facility  of  communication  which  the  ocean 
iffordeil.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  the  situations  which 
thf)  chose,  and  the  devices  by  which  the  architects  endeavored 
to  Jjfend  then;.  Narrow  stairs  an(  arched  vaults  were  the 
DHuai  mode  of  access;  and  the  drawbridge  ap])ear3  at  Dun- 
itaflV.age,  and  elsewhere,  to  have  faller  from  the  gate  of  the 
ouililing  to  the  to|)  of  such  a  staircase  ;  so  that  any  one  ad- 
vancing, wiih  hostile  purjiose,  found  himself  in  a  state  of 
exposed  and  precarious  elevation,  with  a  gulf  between  him 
aiid  iho  object  of  his  attack. 

Tne^u  fortresses  were  guarded  with  equal  care.  The  duty 
of  tlks  w.'ch  devolved  chiefly  upon  an  officer  called  the  Cock- 
mac,  Hlo  had  the  charge  of  challenging  all  who  aj)proached 
the  caaiio.  The  very  ancient  family  of  Mac-Niel  of  Barra 
kept  thia  attendant  at  their  castle  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
M<;rtin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  difficulty  which 
Ml  •  tded  his  procuring  entrance  there  : — "  The  little  island  Kis- 


mul  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tiie  south  jf  L'  is  Isl* 
(Barra)  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  Mackneil  of  Barra  ;  'were  i^  <iu>d4 
wall  round  it  two  stories  Tiigh,  reaching  the  sea ;  and  withia 
the  wall  there  is  an  old  tower  and  an  haU,  with  other  'inasei 
about  it.  There  is  a  little  magazine  in  the  tower,  to  which 
no  stranger  has  access.  I  saw  the  officer  called  the  Cockman, 
and  an  old  cock  he  is  ;  when  I  bid  him  ferry  me  over  the  wa- 
ter to  the  island,  he  tcid  me  that  he  was  but  an  inferior  offi- 
cer, his  business  being  to  attend  in  the  tower  ;  but  if  (says  he) 
the  constable,  who  then  stood  on  the  wall,  will  give  yoi« 
access,  I'll  feiry  you  over.  I  desired  him  to  procure  me  tha 
constable's  permission,  and  I  would  reward  him  ;  but  having 
waited  some  hoars  for  the  constable's  answer,  and  tiot  receiving 
any,  I  was  obliged  to  return  without  seeing  this  famous  fort. 
IVIackneil  and  his  lady  being  absent,  was  the  cause  of  thit 
difficulty,  and  of  my  not  seeing  the  place.  I  was  lolil  soma 
weeks  after,  that  the  constable  was  very  apprehensive  of  some 
design  I  might  have  in  viewing  the  fort,  and  thereby  to  exposa 
it  to  tlie  conquest  of  a  foreign  power;  of  which  I  supposed 
there  was  no  great  cause  of  fear." 


Note  L. 


That  keen  knight,  De  Jlrgentine. — P.  422. 

Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  de  Argentine,  was  one  of  the  most 
accomi)lished  knights  of  the  period.  He  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  with  such  high  reputation,  that 
he  was,  in  popular  estimation,  the  third  worthy  of  the  age. 
Tliose  to  whom  fame  assigned  precedence  over  him  were, 
Henry  of  Luxemburg  himself,  and  Robert  Bruce.  Argentine 
had  warred  in  Palestine,  encountered  thrice  with  the  Saracens, 
and  had  slain  two  antagonists  in  each  engagement  ; — ac  easy 
matter,  he  said,  for  one  Christian  knight  to  slay  two  Pagan 
dogs.  His  death  corresponded  with  his  high  character.  With 
Amer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  was  ajipointed  it 
attend  immeiliately  upon  the  pei'son  of  Edward  II.  at  Ban' 
nockburn.  When  the  day  was  utterly  lost  they  forced  the 
king  from  the  field.  De  Argentine  saw  the  king  safe  from 
immediate  danger,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  him  ;  "  God  ba 
with  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  my  wont  to  fly."  So  lay- 
ing, he  turned  his  horse,  cried  his  war-cry,  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  combatants,  and  was  slain:  Baston,  a  rhymirg 
monk  who  had  been  brought  by  Edward  to  (  lebrate  his  ex- 
pected triumph,  and  who  was  compelled  by  ihe  victors  to  cona 
pose  a  poem  on  his  defeat,  mentions  with  s  <me  feeling  tho 
death  of  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine  : 
I 

JVobilis  ^lirgenten,  pugil  inclyte,  dulcis  Egidi, 
Vix  scieram  mentcm  cum  te  succuvibcre  vidi. 

"  The  first  line  mentions  the  three  chief  requisites  of  a  true 
knight,  noble  birth,  valor,  and  courteousness.     Few  Leoninr 
couplets  can  be  produced   that   have  so  .Tiuch  sen'.iment.     \ 
wish  that  I  could  have  collected  more   ample  memorials  cOi- 
cerning  a  character 'iltogether  different  from  modern  mannei 
Sir  Giles  d' Argentine  was  a  hero  of  romince  ir.  real  life."     S 
obser  es  the  excellent  Lord  Hailes. 


Note  M. 


"  Fill  me  the  mightij  cup  I"  he  said, 

"  Erst  own'd  by  ruyal  Homerled." — P.  423. 

A  Hebridean  drinking  cup,  of  the  most  ancient  and  cnrie 
workmanship,  has  been  long  preserved   in   the  castle  <if  Dni« 
vegan,  in  Skye,  the  romantic  seat  of  Mac-Leod  of  Mj.c-Leod 
the  chief  of  that   ancient  and    powerful  clan.     'Sk^  h(irr.  a 
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Ror'e  More,  priserved  in  tlie  same  family,  and  recorded  by 
Dr.  Jolmson,  is  not  to  be  compared  'vilji  this  piece  of  ariti- 
qoity,  wliich  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Scotland.  The 
following  is  a  pretty  accurate  description  of  its  shape  and  di- 
mensions, but  cannot,  I  f  ?ir,  be  perfectly  understood  without 
k  drawing. 

This  very  curious  piece  i  antiquity  is  nine  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  inside  depth,  and  ten  and  a  half  in  height  on  the 
outside,  the  extreme  measure  over  the  lips  being  lour  inches 
and  a  half.  The  cup  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wrought 
ledge,  beautifully  ornamented,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
to  breadth.  Beneath  this  ledge  the  shape  of  die  cup  is  rounded 
ofl'.  atd  terminates  in  a  flat  circle,  like  that  of  a  teacup  ;  four 
thurt  feet  support  the  whole.  Above  the  projecting  leilge  the 
sh&pe  of  the  cup  is  nearly  square,  iirojectmg  outward  at  the 
brim.  The  cup  is  made  of  wood  (oak  to  aM  appearance),  but 
most  curiously  wrought  and  embossed  with  silver  work,  which 
projects  from  the  vessel.  There  are  a  number  of  regular  pro- 
jecting sockets,  which  appear  to  have  been  set  witli  stones  ; 
two  or  three  of  them  still  hold  pieces  of  coral,  the  rest  are 
empty.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  projecting  ledge,  or  cornice, 
are  four  sockets,  much  larger,  probably  for  pebbles  or  precious 
Btones.  The  workmanship  of  the  silver  is  extremely  elegant, 
and  appears  to  have  been  highly  gilded.  The  ledge,  brim,  and 
legs  of  the  cup,  are  of  silver.  The  fariiily  tradition  bears  that 
it  was  the  property  of  Neil  Ghlune-dhu,  or  Black-knee.  But 
who  this  Neil  was,  no  one  pretends  to  say.  Around  the  edge 
rf  the  cup  is  a  legend,  perfectly  legible,  in  the  Saxon  black- 
letter,  wliich  seems  (O  run  tlius  : 

mfo  :  Soijfs  •.  i^icf) :  ||  fHjjn  :  i!3ncf43fs  :  33e  :|| 
J^x  :  l«anae  :  Vk\)  :  ||  Hialjia  :  I-Hfirpnei'l-.I 
3Et :  Spat :  i3o  :  Jtni :  JBa:  |1  Clea  :  JUlira  «>pa:  j 
JFccit :  3ino  :  m  :  3v  :  93o  ©m'if  :  ©imi  :  || 

The  inscription  may  run  thus  at  length  :  Ufo  Johnnis  Mich 
Mngni  Principis  de  Hr  Maiiae  Vioh  lAahia  Magryneil  et 
sperat  Domino  I/iesu  dari  clemcntinm  illorum  opera.  Fecit 
Jinno  Domivi  993  Onili  Oimi.  Which  may  run  in  English  : 
Ufo,  the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Magnus,  Prince  of  Man,  the 
grandson  of  Liahia  Macgryneil,  trusts  in  the  Lord  Jesus  that 
their  works  (i.  e.  his  own  and  those  of  his  ancestors)  will  ob- 
tain mercy.     Oneil  Oimi  made  this'inthe  year  of  God  nine 

mndred  and  ninety-three. 

But  this  version  does  not  include  the  puzzling  letters  hr  be- 
fore the  word  Manae.  Within  the  mouth  of  the  cup  the  letters 
.yl'S-  (Jesus)  are  repeated  four  times.  From  this  and  other 
circumstances  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  chalice.  This  cir- 
cumyaLice  may  perhaps  account  for  tl'.e  use  of  the  two  Arabic 
numerals  93.  These  figures  were  introduced  by  Pope  Sylves- 
ter, A.  D.  991,  and  might  be  used  in  a  vessel  formed  for 
chuf-.h  service  so  early  as  99.3.  The  workmanship  of  the  whole 
Cip  IS  extremely  elegant,  and  resembles,  I  am  told,  aiitiquesof 
the  same  nature  preserved  in  Ireland. 

The  cups,  thus  elegantly  formed,  and  highly  valued,  were 
bj  EO  means  utensils  of  mere  show.     Martin  gives  the  follow- 

li»  account  of  the  festivals  of  his  time,  and  I  have  heard  simi- 
lar instances  of  brutality  in  the  Lowlands  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

"The  manneor  of  drinkirg  used  by  the  chief  men  of  the  Isles 
if  called  in  their  language  Streah,  i.  e.  a  Round  ;  for  the  com- 
pany sat  in  a  circle,  the  cup-bearer  filled  the  drink  rouuid  to 
them,  and  all  was  drank  out,  whatever  li:"  liquor  was,  whether 
Itrong  or  weak  ;  they  continued  drinking  sometimes  twe".tv- 
four,  sometimes  forty-eight  hours  :  It  was  reckoned  a  ]iiece  of 
manhood  to  drink  until  they  >ecame  drunk,  and  there  were  two 
men  with  a  barrow  attending  punctually  on  such  occasions. 
Tliey  stood  at  the  door  until  some  became  drunk,  and  they 
tivry'd  them  upon  the  barrow  to   bed,  and   returned   again  to 

■«eu  DOSt  as  long  as  any  continued  fresh,  and  so  carried  off  the 


whole  company,  one  by  one,  as  they  became  drunk.  Severa. 
of  my  acquaintance  have  been  witnesses  to  this  custom  oi 
drinking,  but  it  is  now  abohshed." 

This  savage  custom  was  not  entirely  done  away  within  tliLi 
last  generation.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  a  water-drinker,  and  was  permitted  to  abstain  from  tha 
strong  potations  of  the  company.  The  bearers  carried  an'iy 
one  man  after  another,  till  no  one  was  left  but  this  .Scofjsh 
Mirglip.  They  then  came  to  do  him  the  same  good  otfii^a, 
which,  however,  he  declined  as  unnecessary,  and  )iroposed  l» 
walk  to  his  bedroom.  It  was  a  permission  he  could  uotobtaJt 
Never  such  a  thing  had  happened,  they  said,  in  the  cas'.le 
that  it  was  impossible  but  he  must  require  their  assistance,  al 
any  rate  he  must  submit  to  receive  it  ;  and  carried  him  otf  \h 
the  barrow  accordingly.  A  classical  penalty  was  someiimea 
imposed  on  those  who  balked  the  rules  of  good  fellowship 
by  evading  their  share  of  the  banquet.  The  same  author  con- 
tinues : — 

"  Among  persons  of  distinction  it  was  reckoned  an  affront 
put  upon  any  company  to  broach  a  piece  of  wine,  ale,  or  aqua- 
vitiE,  and  not  to  see  it  all  drank  out  at  one  meeting.  If  any 
man  chance  to  go  out  from  the  company,  though  but  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  is  obliged,  ujion  his  return,  and  before  he  take  hiii 
seat,  to  make  an  apology  for  ids  absence  in  rhyme ;  which  H 
he  cannot  perform,  he  is  liable  to  such  a  share  of  the  reck 
oning  as  the  coni|)any  thinks  fit  to  impose  :  which  custom  ol> 
tains  in  many  places  .still,  and  is  called  Bianchiz  Bard,  which, 
in  their  language,  signifies  the  poet's  congratulating  the  com- 
pany." 

Few  cups  were  better,  at  least  more  actively,  emjiloyed  in 
the  rude  hospitality  of  the  period,  than  those  of  Dunvegau 
one  of  which  we  liave  just  described.  There  is  in  the  Leabhai 
Dearg,  a  song,  intimating  the  overflowing  gratitude  of  a  bard 
of  Clan-Ronald,  after  the  exuberance  of  a  Hebridean  festival 
at  the  patriarchal  fortress  of  Mac-Leod.  The  translation  being 
obviously  very  literal,  has  greatly  flattened,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  ancient  bard  ;  and  it  must  ba 
owned  that  the  works  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  to  say  nothing  of 
Mac-Vuirich,  might  have  suffered  by  their  transfusion  through 
such  a  medium.  It  is  pretty  jilain,  that  when  the  tribute  o/ 
poetical  ])raise  was  bestowed,  the  horn  of  Rorie  More  had  no* 
been  inactive. 

Upon  Sir  Rodcric  Mo7  Mnclcod,  by  JViall  JV*r 
Mac  Vuirick. 

"  The  six  nights  I  remained  in  the  Dunvegan,  it  was  not  a 
show  of  hospitality  I  met  with  there,  but  a  plentiful  feast  iu 
thy  fair  hall  among  thy  numerous  host  of  heroes. 

"The  family  placed  all  around  under  tlie  protection  of  their 
great  chief,  raised  by  his  pros)ierity  and  respect  for  his  warlike 
feats,  now  enjoying  the  company  of  his  friends  at  the  feast, — 
Amidst  the  sound  of  harps,  overflowing  cups,  and  happy  youth 
unaccustomed  to  guile,  or  feud,  partaking  of  the  generous  fare 
by  a  flaming  fire. 

"  Mighty  Chief,  liberal  to  all  in  your  princely  mansion,  filled 
with  your  numerous  warlike  host,  whose  generous  wine  would 
overcome  the  hardiest  heroes,  yet  we  continued  to  enjoy  the 
feast,  so  happy  our  host,  so  generous  our  fare." — Tranntatti 
by  D.  Macintosh. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  modern  bard,  who  lias  exp« 
rienced  the  hospitality  of  Dunvegan  Castl  in  the  [iresent  day 
to  omit  (laying  his  own  tribute  of  gratitude  for  a  reception 
more  elegant  indeed,  but  not  less  kindly  sincere,  than  Sir  Rou- 
erick  More  himself  could  have  afforded.  But  Johnson  ha> 
already  described  a  similar  scene  in  the  same  ancient  patriarchal 
residence  of  the  Lords  of  Mac-Leod  : — "  Whatever  is  imaged 
in  the  wildest  tales,  if  giants,  dragons,  and  encha^hnent  he  ex- 
cepted, would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in  the  moun- 
tains without  a  guide,  or  npon  the  sea  without  a  pilot,  vhonid 
be  carried,  amidst  his  terror  and  uncertamty,  to  the  hospitalit) 
and  elegance  of  Raasay  or  Dunvegan." 
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Note  N. 

With  solemn  step  ana  silver  wand. 
The  Se7iesc/ial  the  presence  scann'd 
Of  these  strange  guests. — P.  423. 

T.ie  Sewer,  to  whom,  ratlier  than  the  Seneschal,  the  office 
«t  arranging  the  guests  of  an  island  chief  appertained,  was  an 
•fficer  of  inij)ortance  in   the   family  of  a  Hebridean  chief. — 

Every  family  had  commonly  two  stewards,  wliich,  in  their 
anguage,  were  called  .Marischal  Tach  :  the  first  of  these  served 
always  at  home,  and  was  obliged  to  be  versed  in  the  pedigree 
ii  all  the  ^ribes  in  tlie  isles,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
for  it  was  his  province  to  assign  every  man  at  table  his  seat  ac- 
cording to  his  quality  ;  and  this  was  done  without  one  word 
Ipeaking,  only  by  drawing  a  score  with  a  white  rod,  which 
this  Marisclial  had  in'  his  hand,  before  the  person  who  was 
bid  by  him  to  sit  down  :  and  this  was  necessary  to  prevent 
disorder  and  contention  ;  and  though  the  Marischal  might 
lometimea  be  mistaken,  the  master  of  the  family  incurred  no 
censure  by  such  an  escape  ;  but  this  custom  has  been  laid 
aside  of  late.  They  had  also  cup-bearers,  who  always  filled 
and  carried  the  cup  round  the  company,  and  he  himself  always 
drank  ofl"  the  first  draught.  They  had  likewise  purse-masters, 
who  kept  their  money.  Both  these  officers  iiad  an  hereditary 
right  to  their  office  in  writing,  and  each  of  them  had  a  town 
and  land  for  his  service  :  some  of  those  rights  I  have  seen  fairly 
writtea  on  good  parchment." — Martin's  fVestern  Isles. 


Note  0. 


the  rebellious  Scottish  crew. 

Who  to  Rath-Erin's  shelter  drew 
With  Carriclc's  outlaw' d  Chief?—?.  424. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read  the  Scottish 
history,  that  after  he  had  slam  Comyn  at  Dumfries,  and  assert- 
ed his  right  to  the  Scottish  crown,  Robert  Bruce  vas  reduced 
to  the  greatest  e.xtremity  by  the  English  and  their  a^lherents. 
He  was  crowned  at  Scone  by  the  general  consent  of  tht,  Scot- 
tish barons,  but  his  authority  endured  but  a  short  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  phrase  said  to  have  been  used  by  his  wife,  he 
WEis  for  that  year  "  a  summer  king,  but  not  a  winter  one." 
On  the  29th  March,  1306,  he  was  crowned  king  at  Scone. 
CJ]ion  the  19th  June,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  totally  defeated 
at  .Methven,  near  Perth  ;  and  his  most  important  adherents, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  either  executed,  or  compelled  to 
embrace  the  Englisii  interest,  for  safety  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. After  this  disaster,  his  life  was  that  of  an  outlaw, 
rather  than  a  candidate  for  monarchy.  He  separated  himself 
from  the  females  of  his  retinue,  whom  he  sent  for  safety  to  the 
Castle  of  Kililrummie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  they  afterwards 
became  ca[)tive3  to  England.  From  Aberdeenshire,  Bruce 
retreated  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Breadalbane,  and  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  Argyleshire.  There,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Appendix,  Note  II,  and  more  fully  in  Note  P,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  vvlio  liad  assumed  arms  against 
him  In  revenge  of  the  death  of  his  relative,  John  the  Red  Co- 
myn. Escaped  from  this  p»ril,  Bruce,  with  his  few  attendants, 
lubsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing,  until  the  weather  compelled 
them  to  seek  better  sustenance  and  shelter  than  the  Highland 
muuiilains  allbrded.  With  great  difficulty  they  crossed,  fioni 
Rowardennan  jirobably,  to  tlie  western  banks  of  Locrhlomond, 
partly  in  a  miserable  boat,  and  partly  by  swimming.  The 
raiiant  and  loya.  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  whose  territories  they  had 
.low  found  their  way,  welcomed  them  with  tears,  but  was  un- 
able to  assist  them  to  make  an  effectual  head.  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  then  in  possession  of  great  part  of  Cantyre,  received 
At  fagitive  monarch  and  future  rfjstorer  of  his  country's  inde- 


pendence, in  his  castle  of  Dunnaverty,  in  that  distiict.  Bo 
treason,  says  Barbour,  was  so  general,  tlia;  the  King  durst  nji 
abide  there.  Accordingly,  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers 
Bruce  embarked  for  Rath-Erin,  or  Rachrine,  the  Reciiia  ol 
Ptolemy,  a  small  island  lying  almost  opposite  to  the  shores  ol 
Ballycastle,  on  tlie  coast  of  Ireland.  The  islanders  at  first  llec 
from  their  new  and  armed  guests,  but  upon  some  explanation 
submitted  themselves  to  Bruce's  sovereignty.  He  resided 
among  them  until  the  approach  of  spring  [130C],  wlien  ha 
again  returned  to  Scotland,  with  the  desperate  resolution  to  re- 
conquer his  kingdom,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  progress 
of  his  success,  from  its  commencement  to  its  completion,  forma 
the  brightest  period  in  Scottish  history. 


NOTK  P. 


The  Brooch  of  Lorn.—?.  424. 

It  has  been  generally  mentioned  in  the  preceding  notes,  that 
Bobert  Bruce,  after  his  defeat  at  Methven,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  English,  endeavored,  with  the  dispirited  remnant  of 
his  followers,  to  escape  from  Breadalbane  and  the  mountains 
of  Perthshire  into  the  Argyleshire  Highlands.  But  he  was  en- 
countered and  repulsed,  after  a  very  severe  engagement,  by 
the  Lord  of  Lorn.  Bruce's  personal  strength  and  courage 
were  never  displayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  con- 
flict. There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Mac-Dougals  of 
Lorn,  that  their  chieftain  engaged  in  personal  battle  with 
Bruce  himself,  while  the  latter  was  employed  in  protecting 
the  retreat  of  his  men  ;  that  Mac-Pougal  was  struck  down  by 
the  king,  whose  strength  of  body  was  equal  to  his  vigor  of 
mind,  and  would  have  been  slain  on  the  spot,  had  not  two  of 
Lorn's  vassals,  a  father  and  son,  whom  tradition  terms  Mac- 
Keoch,  rescued  him,  by  seizing  the  mantle  of  the  monarch,  and 
dragging  liim  from  above  his  adversary.  Bruce  rid  himself  of 
these  foes  by  two  blows  of  his  redoubted  battle-axe,  but  was 
so  closely  pressed  by  the  other  followers  of  Lorn,  that  he  waj 
forced  to  abandon  the  mantle,  and  brooch  which  fastened  it, 
claspeil  in  the  dying  grasp  of  the  M^c-Keochs.  A  studded 
brooch,  said  to  have  been  that  which  King  Robert  lost  ujion 
this  occasion,  was  long  preserved  in  the  family  of  Mac-Dougal, 
and  was  lost  in  i  fire  whieli  consumed  their  temporary  resi 
dence. 

The  metrical  history  of  Barbour  throws  an  air  of  credibility 
upon  the  tradition,  although  it  does  not  entirely  coincide  eithei 
in  the  names  or  number  of  the  vassals  by  whom  Bruce  wai 
assailed,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  personal  danger  of  Lorn, 
or  of  the  loss  of  Bruce's  mantle.  The  last  circumstance,  ia« 
deed,  might  be  warrantably  omitted. 

According  to  Barbour,  the  King,  with  his  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, not  amounting  jjrobably  to  three  hundred  men,  en- 
counlered  Lorn  with  about  a  thousand  Argyleshire  men,  ic 
Glen-Douchart,  at  the  head  of  Breadalbane,  near  Teyndrum. 
The  place  of  action  is  still  called  Dairy,  or  the  King's  Field. 
The  field  of  battle  was  unfavoi  \'»le  to  Bruce's  adherents, 
who  were  chiefly  men-at-arms.  Many  of  the  horses  were  slain 
by  the  long  pole-axes,  of  which  the  Argyleshire  Scottish  hao 
learned  the  use  from  the  Norwegians.  At  length  Bruce  com- 
manded a  retreat  up  a  narrow  and  difficult  na&s.he  him.self  bring- 
ing up  the  re.-ir,  and  repeatedly  turning  an  1  -driving  back  the 
more  venturous  assai'rnts.  Lorn,  observi.ig  Jie  skill  and  val- 
or used  by  his  enemy  in  protecting  the  retreat  of  his  foMow 
ers,  "  Methinks,  Murtliokson,"  said  lie,  addressing  one  of  hii 
followers,  "he  resembles  Gol  Mak-morn,  protecting  Irs  fol- 
lowers from  Fingal." — "  A  most  unworthy  comparison,"  ob 
serves  the  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  unsuspicious  of  the  fntnr 
fame  of  these  names;  "he  might  with  more  propriety  have 
comp;ired  the  King  to  Sir  Gaudefer  de  Layrs,  protectiw;  la* 


foragers  of  Gadyrs  against  the  attacks  of  Alexaiuler."'  Two 
brotlien,  the  stroi  gcst  among  Lorii's  followers,  whose  names 
Barljour  calls  Mackyn-Drosser  (interpreted  Durward,  or  Por- 
lerson),  resolved  to  rid  their  chief  of  this  formidable  foe.  A 
'h:rd  person  (perhaps  tl*s  Mac-Keoch  of  the  family  tradition) 
issociated  himself  with  them  for  this  purpose.  They  watched 
their  opportunity  until  Bruce's  party  had  entered  a  pass  be- 
■I'ven  a  lake  (Loch  Dochart  probably)  and  a  precipice,  where 
t.ie  King,  who  was  the  last  of  the  party,  had  scarce  room  to 
manage  his  steed.  Here  his  three  foes  sprung  upon  him  at 
»nce.  One  seized  his  bridle,  but  received  a  wound  which 
bewed  off  his  arm  ;  a  second  grasped  Bruce  by  the  stirrup  and 
.eg,  and  endeavored  to  dismount  him,  but  the  King,  putting 
t\mrs  to  his  horse,  threw  him  down,  still  holding  by  the  stirrup. 
Tlie  third,  takitjg  advantage  of  an  acclivity,  sprung  up  be- 
hind him  upon  his  horse.  Bruce,  however,  whose  personal 
strength  is  uniformly  mentioned  as  exceeding  that  of  most 
inen,  extricated  himself  from  his  grasp,  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  and  cleft  his  skull  with  his  sword.  By  similar  ex- 
ertion he  drew  the  stirrup  from  his  grasp  whom  he  had 
overthrown,  and  killed  him  also  with  his  sword  as  he 
lay  among  the  horse's  feet.  The  story  seems  romantic,  but 
this  was  the  age  of  romantic  exploit ;  and  it  must  be  rcme^n- 
bercd  that  Bruce  was  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  the  assailants  were 
half-clad  mountaineers.  Barbour  adds  the'following  circum- 
stance, highly  characteristic  of  the  sentiments  of  chivalry 
Mac-Naughton,  a  Baron  of  Cowal,  pointed  out  to  the  Lord  of 
tiOrn  the  deeds  of  valor  which  Bruce  performed  in  this  mem- 
orable retreat,  with  the  highest  expressions  of  admiration. 
"It  seems  to  give  thee  pleasure,"  said  Lorn,  "that  he 
makes,  such  havoc  among  our  friends." — "  Not  so,  by  my 
faith."  replied  Mac-Naughton  ;  "  but  be  he  friend  or  foe  who 
achieves  high  deeds  of  chivalry,  men  should  bear  faithful  wit- 
ness to  his  valor ;  and  never  have  I  heard  of  one,  who,  by  big 
knightly  feats,  has  extricated  himself  from  such  dangers  as 
have  tliis  day  surrounded  Bruce." 


Note  Q. 

Wrovght  avd  chased  uMh  fair  device, 
Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price. — P.  424. 

Great  art  and  expense  was  bestowed  upon  the  fibula,  or 
•'rooch,  which  secured  the  plaid,  when  the  wearer  was  a  per- 
lon  of  importance.  Martin  mentions  having  seen  a  silver 
brooch  of  a  hundred  marks  value.  "  It  was  broad  as  anv  or- 
Jinary  pewter  plate,  the  whole  curiously  engraven  with  various 
animals,  &c.  There  was  a  lesser  buckle,  which  was  wore  in 
the  middle  of  the  larger,  and  above  two  ounces  weight ;  it  had 
in  the  centre  a  large  piece  of  crystal,  or  some  finer  stone,  and 
this  was  set  all  round  with  several  finer  stones  of  a  lesser  size." 
—  Western  Islands.  Pennant  has  given  an  engraving  of  such 
a  brooch  as  Martin  describes,  and  the  workmanship  of  which 
is  very  elegnnt.  It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Lochbuy. — See  Pknnant's  Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  14 


Note  R. 


Fain  was  then  the  Douglas  brand — 

Vain  the  Campbell's  vaunted  hand. — P.  424. 

The  gaii'ant  Sir  James,  called  the  Good  Lord  Douglas,  the 
■lost  faithful  and  valiant  of  Bruce's  adherents,  was  wounded 
»t  the  battle  of  Dairy.     Sir  Nigel,  or  Niel  Campbell,  was  also 

1 "  This  is  a  very  ciirions  paasape,  and  has  been  often  quoted  in 
•he  Omianie  eontroversy.  Tliat  it  refers  to  ancient  Celtic  tradition,  there 
3«n  be  10  doubt,  and  as  little  that  it  refera  i>>  no  incident  in  tlie  poenu 
-»ibliah>id  bi  Mr.  Mai'pUerson  as  from  the  Qaelic.    The  hero  of  ronuuice. 


in  that  unfortunate  skirmish.  He  married  Marjcrie,  sister  t« 
Robert  Bruce,  and  was  among  nis  most  faithful  followers.  Id 
a  manuscript  account  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  sup|ilied,  n 
would  seem,  as  materials  for  Archbishop  .Spottiswoode's  His 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  I  find  the  following  passagt 
concerning  Sir  Niel  Campbell  : — "  Moreover,  when  all  the  no- 
bles in  Scotland  had  left  King  Kouert  after  his  hard  success, 
yet  this  noble  knight  was  most  faithful,  and  shrinked  not,  a> 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  an  indenture  bearing  the?«  nords  — Memo- 
randum quod  cum  ab  incariialione  Domini  130fe  cs^veitum 
fuit  et  concordatum  inter  nobiles  vims  Doniinum  ^ilexan- 
drum  de  Seatoun  militem  et  Doniinum  Oilbertum  de  Jiayt 
miiitem  et  Dominnm  jYige/lum  Cam/ibell  militem  apud  mo- 
nasterium  de  Cambuskeniieth  O"-*  Septembris  fjut  tat.:,  fancta 
eucharista,  mngnoque  juramento  facto,  ^'uraruiit  se  aibert 
libertatem  regniel  Robertum  nuper  regem  coronatum  antra 
omnes  mortales  Francos  .Anglos  Scotos  defendere  usque  ad 
ultimum  terminum  vitx  ipsorum.  Their  sealles  are  appended 
to  tlie  indenture  in  greene  wax,  togithir  with  tlie  seal  of  Gu' 
frid,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth." 


Note  S. 

When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce. — P.  421 
f^ain  Kirkpatrick^ s  bloody  dirk, 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work. — P.  424. 

Every  reader,  must  recollect  that  the  proximate  cause  o 
Bruce's  asserting  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  the 
death  of  John,  called  the  Red  Comyn.  The  causes  of  tills 
act  of  violence,  equally  extraordinary  from  the  high  rank  both 
of  the  perpetrator  and  sutierer,  and  from  the  place  where  the 
slaughter  was  committed,  are  variously  related  by  the  Scottish 
and  English  historians,  and  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
fact  that  they  met  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Minorites,  or  Grey, 
friar's  Church  in  Dumfries,  that  their  difference  broke  out  into 
high  and  insulting  language,  and  that  Bruce  drew  his  dagger 
and  stabbed  Comyn,  is  certain.  Rushing  to  the  door  of  the 
church,  Bruce  met  two  powerful  barons,  Kirkpai.ick  of  Close 
burn,  and  James  de  Lindsay,  who  eagerly  asked  him  whai 
tidings  ■?  "  Bad  tidings,"  answered  Bruce  ;  "  I  doubt  I  have 
slain  Comyn." — "  Doubtest  hou  ?"  said  Kirkpatrick  ;  "1 
make  sicker"  (i.e.  sure).  With  these  words,  he  and  Lindsay 
rushed  into  the  church,  and  lespatched  the  wounded  Comyn, 
The  Kirkpatricks  of  Cioseburn  assumed,  in  memo./  of  thi 
deed,  a  hand  holding  a  dagger,  with  the  memorable  words,  "  1 
make  sicker."  Some  doubt  having  been  started  by  the  Lift 
Lord  Hailes  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Kirkpatrick  who  com 
pleted  this  day's  work  with  f^ir  Roger  then  representative  0. 
the  ancient  family  of  Cioseburn,  my  kind  and  ingenious  '"'lenti 
Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatricke  Sharpe,  has  furnished  me  witn  thi 
following  memorandum,  which  appears  to  fix  the  "ieed  w'va 
his  ancestor : — 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  Regent  Cummin's  murder,  u.)ai 
which  the  family  of  Kirkpatrick,  in  Nithsdale,  is  said  to  fia»l 
derived  its  crest  and  motto,  are  well  known  to  all  ccnvLrsaJl 
with  Scottish  history  ;  but  Lord  Hailes  hai  started  »  loibt  ai 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  tradition,  when  recording  the  !Iln^ 
der  of  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  own  Castle  of  Caerlaverock, 
by  Sir  James  Lindsay.  '  Fordun,'  says  his  .ordship,  '  remarks 
that  Lindsay  and  Kirkpatrick  were  the  heirs  of  the  two  men 
who  accompanied  Robert  Brus  at  tha  fatal  conference  with 
Comyn.  If  Fordun  was  rightly  informed  as  to  this  particu- 
lar, an  argument  arises,  in  support  of  a  notion  which  I  faav* 

whom  Barbour  thinks  ft  mere  proper  prototype  for  the  Bruce,  occurs  in  the 
romance  of  Alexander,  of  which  there  is  a  unique  translation  into  Scottish 
verse,  in  the  libmry  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Maule,  now  Earl  of  P^^ 
mure." — See  Wkbkr's  Romances,  vol.  i,  Appeulix  to  Introdaction.  p.  14 
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o"^  entertained,  that  the  person  who  struck  his  dagger  in  Co- 
niyn's  heart,  was  not  the  representative  of  the  honourable 
fumily  of  Klrkpatrick  in  Nitiisdale.  Roger  tie  K.  was  made 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  in  1340.  Roger  de  Kirkpat- 
riuk  was  alive  on  the  6tli  of  August,  1357  ;  for,  on  that  day, 
Hnmpliry,  the  son  and  heir  of  Roger  de  K.,  is  proposed  as  one 
of  the  young  gentlemen  wiio  were  to  be  hostages  lor  David 
FAruoe.  Roger  de  K.  Miles  was  present  at  the  parliament  held 
it.  Kdinhurgh,  S.'ith  September,  1357,  and  he  is  mentioned  as 
ilive  3d  October,  1357  (Foedera)  ;  it  follows,  of  necessary  con- 
wgience,  that  Roger  de  K.,  murdered  in  June,  1357,  must  liave 
«eea  a  dllferent  person.' — Jinnals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
■'  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  at  the  period  of  the  re- 
gent's murder,  there  were  only  tiro  families  of  the  name  of 
Kirkpatrick  (nearly  allied  to  each  other)  in  existence — Stephen 
Klrkpatrick,  styled  in  the  Chartnlary  of  Kelso  (1278)  Domi- 
nus  villa'  de  Closeburn,  hitius  e.t  hwres  Domini  yidr  dr.  Kirk- 
palrick,  Militis  (whose  fither,  Ivone  de  Klrkpatrick,  wit- 
sesses  a  charter  of  Robert  Brns,  Lord  of  Annandate,  before 
■  the  year  1141).  had  two  .sons.  Sir  Roger,  who  carried  on  the 
line  of  Closeburn.  and  Duncan,  who  married  Isobel,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  David  Torthorwald  of  that  Ilk  ;  they  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Tiirlliorwald  from  King  Robert  Brus, 
dated  10th  Augun,  the  year  being  omitted — Umphray,  the 
?on  of  Duncan  and  Isobel,  got  a  charter  of  Torthoiwold  from 
the  king,  16lli  July,  1322 — his  son.  Roger  of  Torthorwold,  got 
a  charter  from  John  the  Graliame,  son  of  ."-"ir  Jcdin  Grahanie, 
of  Moskessen,  of  an  annual  rent  of  40  shillings,  out  of  the 
lands  of  Overdryft,  135.5 — his  .son,  William  Kirkjiatrick,  grants 
a  charter  to  John  of  Garroch,  of  the  twa  merk  land  of  Glengip 
and  Garvellgill,  within  tne  tenement  of  Wamjjhray,  22d 
April,  1372.  From  this,  it  appears  thafthe  Torthorwald 
branch  was  not  concerned  in  the  affair  of  Comyn's  murder, 
and  the  inflictions  of  Providence  whicli  ensued  :  Duncan 
Klrkpatrick,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Blind  Minstrel,  was  the 
firm  friend  of  Wallace,  to  whom  he  was  related  : — 

'  Ane  Kyrk  Patrick,  ihat  cruel  was  and  keyne, 

In  Esiiail  wod  that  half  yer  he  had  beyne  ; 
With  Ingliss  men  he  conth  nocht  weyll  accord, 
Off' Torthorowald  he  Barron  was  and  Lord, 
Offkyn  he  was,  and  Wallace  modyr  ner  ;' — &c. 

B.  v.,  V.  920. 

But  -tiih  baron  seems  to  have  had  no  share  in  the  adventures 
of  King  Robert ;  the  crest  of  his  family,  as  it  still  remains  on  a 
carved  stone  bnilt  into  a  cottage  wall,  in  the  village  of  Tor- 
thorwald, bears  some  resemblance,  says  Grose,  to  arose. 

•'  Universal  tradition,  and  all  our  later  historians,  have  at- 
iributed  the  regent's  death-blow  to  ."^ir  ''oger  K.,  of  Closeburn. 
The  author  of  the  MS.  History  of  the  1  resbytery  of  Penpont, 
in  the  Advocates'  Library,  affirms,  that  the  crest  and  motto 
were  given  by  the  King  on  that  occasion  :  and  proceeds  to  re- 
late some  circumstances  respecting  a  grant  to  a  cottager  and 
his  wife  in  the  vicinity  of  Closeburn  Castle,  which  are  cer- 
ainly  authentic,  and  strongly  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  other 
«f,ort.  'The  steep  hill,'  says  he,  'called  the  Dun«  of  Tyn- 
o^.  df  a  considerable  height.  U()on  the  top  of  which  there 
lath  be«Hi  some  h.iliitation  or  fort.  There  have  been  in  an- 
cient times,  on  all  hands  of  it,  very  thick  wooils,  and  great 
aboot  that  place,  which  made  it  the  more  inaccessible,  into 
.rhich  K.  Ro.  Bruce  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  Roger 
Klrkpatrick,  of  Closeburn,  after  they  had  killed  tlie  Cnmiji  at 
Dnmfriess.  which  is  nine  miles  from  this  place,  whereabout  it 
B  probable  that  he  did  abide  for  some  time  thereafter;  and  it 
IB  reported,  that  during  Ins  abode  there,  he  did  often  divert  to 
a  poor  man's  cottage,  named  Brownrig.  sitmiie  in  a  small  [lar- 
eel  of  stony  ground,  encompassed  with  thick  woods,  where  he 
was  content  sometimes  witli  such  me.in  accommodation  as  the 
^  nlace  could  afl'ord.  The  poor  man's  wife  being  advised  \f  «»e- 
"itio"  the  King   for  somewhit.  w^s  so   modest  in  ■  sr  desiies. 


that  slie  sought  no  raor«  but  lecrif  for  the  ■.rof*  in  hei  Lxa 
band's  possession,  ani'  a  ".loertj-  o'^  pasxurage  for  a  verv  fe« 
cattle  of  different  k.'.nd"  jn  t«e  h'd,  and  the  rest  of  the  bounds 
Of  wliich  privilege  that  anci-^nt  family,  by  the  injury  of  time, 
hath  a  long  time  been,  and  is,  deprived  :  but  the  croft  contia 
ues  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  and  successonrs  lineally  de- 
scended of  this  Brownrig  and  his  wife:  so  that  this  family, 
being  more  ancient  than  rich,  doth  yet  continue  in  the  name, 
and,  as  they  say,  retains  the  old  charter." — J)/S  History  oj 
the  Presbytery  of  Ptnpont,  in  the  Adiiocatet'  Library  tj 
Edinburgh. 


NotkT. 

Barendown  jled  fast  away. 

Fled  tlu  jier^  De  la  Haye.—V.  424. 

These  knights  are  enumerated  by  Barbour  among  the  smaD 
n  imber  of  Bruce's  adherents,  who  remaine<l  in  arms  with  hiiB 
after  the  battle  of  Methven. 

"  With  him  was  a  bold  baron, 
Schyr  William  the  Baroundoun, 

Schyr  Gilbert  de  la  Haye  alsua." 

There  were  more  than  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Hay  engaged 
in  Bruce's  cause;  but  ibe  principal  was  Gilbert  de  la  Haye, 
Lord  of  EiTol,  a  standi  adherent  to  King  Robert's  interest, 
and  whom  he  rewarded  by  creating  him  hereditary  Lord  High 
Constable  of  Scotland,  a  title  which  he  used  16th  March,  1308, 
where,  in  a  letter  from  the  peers  of  Scotland  to  Philip  tin 
Fair  of  France,  he  is  designed  Oilbrrtus  df  Hay  Covstnbu- 
larius  Scotiie.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hahdonn-hilL 
Hugh  de  la  Haye  his  brother,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battU 
of  Jlethven. 


Note  U. 


TVell  hast  thou  framed.  Old  Man,  thy  strains. 
To  praise  the  havd  that  pays  thif  pains. — P.  425. 

The  character  of  the  Highland  bards,  however  high  in  SE 
earlier  period  of  society,  seems  soon  to  have  degenerated 
The  Irish  affirm,  that  in  their  Ifindred  tribes  severe  laws  be- 
came necessary  to  restrain  their  avarice.  In  the  Highland! 
they  seem  gradually  to  have  sunk  into  contempt,  as  well  a< 
the  orators,  or  men  of  speech,  with  whose  office  that  of  family 
poet  was  often  united. — "  The  orators,  in  their  language  called 
Isdane,  were  in  higli  esteem  both  in  thesi  islanils  and  the  con- 
tinent;  until  within  these  forty  years,  they  sat  always  among 
the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  families  in  the  streah,  or  circle. 
Their  houses  and  little  villages  were  sanctuaries,  as  well  ai 
churclies,  and  they  took  place  before  doitors  of  physick. 
Tlie  orators,  after  the  Druids  were  extinct,  were  brought  in 
to  jire.serve  the  genealogy  of  families,  and  to  repeat  the  sam« 
at  every  succession  of  chiefs;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  mar 
riages  and  births,  they  made  epithalairnums  and  panegyncks, 
which  the  poet  or  bard  proT;ounced.  The  orators,  by  the  forca 
of  their  eloquence,  had  a  |)Owcrful  ascendant  over  the  i.'reates< 
men  in  their  time  ;  for  if  any  orator  did  but  ask  the  habit 
arms,  horse,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to  the  g.-eatest  man 
in  these  islands,  it  was  readily  granted  them,  sometimes  out 
of  rcs)iect,  and  sometimeji  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  against 
by  a  satyre.  which,  in  those  days,  was  reckoned  a  great  dis- 
honour. But  these  gentlemen  becoming  in-^ole-^t,  lost  e^et 
since  both  the  profit  and  esteem  which  was  fp-  nerly  due  to 
their  character;  for  neither  their  panegyricks  nor  satyres  am 
regarded  to  what  they  have  been,  and  ihey  ire  now  allowed 
but  a  small  salary.     I  must  not  omit  to  relate  their  wav  ol 
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tndy,  which  is  very  singular  :  They  shut  their  doors  and 
vioduws  for  a  Jay's  time,  and  lie  on  their  backs,  with  a  stone 
ipon  their  belly,  and  plnds  about  their  heads,  and  their  eyes 
jeing  covered,  they  pump  their  brains  tor  rhetorical  encomium 
»r  nanegyrick  ;  and  indeed  they  furnish  such  a  style  from  this 
dark  cell  as  is  understood  by  very  few  ;  and  if  they  purchase  a 
juuple  of  horses  as  the  reward  of  their  meditation,  they  think 
jh«y  have  done  a  ^eat  matter.  The  poet,  or  bard,  had  a  title 
to  the  bndegroora's  upper  garb,  that  is,  the  jilad  and  bonnet; 
kc  now  he  is  satisfied  with  what  the  hridegroom  pleases  to 
r.v<»  hira  on  sich  occasions." — Marti.n's  IVestern  Isles. 


IfoTE  V. 


Wns't  not  enough  to  RonahVs  hooper 
I  brnught  thee,  like  a  paramour. — P.  427. 

It  vsas  anciently  customary  in  the  Highlands  to  bring  the 
bride  to  the  house  of  the  husband.  Nay,  in  some  cases  the 
compla.sance  was  stretched  so  far,  that  she  remained  there 
upon  trial  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  the  bridegroom,  even  after 
tliis  period  of  cohabitation,  retained  an  option  of  refusing  to 
fcird  his  engagement.  It  is  said  that  a  desperate  feud  ensued 
between  the  clans  of  Mae-Donald  of  i?leate  and  Mac-Leod, 
Owi;ig  to  the  former  chief  having  availed  himself  of  this  license 
to  send  back  to  Dunvegan  a  sister,  or  daughter  of  the  latter. 
Mac-Leod,  resenting  the  indignity,  observed,  that  since  there 
was  no  wedding  bonfire,  there  should  be  one  to  solemnize  the 
divorce.  Accordingly,  he  burned  and  laid  waste  the  territories 
»f  Mac-Donald,  who  retaliated,  and  a  deadly  fend,  with  all  its 
icconipaniments,  took  place  in  form. 


Note  W.  ' 

iStnee  motchless  Wallace  first  had  hecn 

In  mockery  cruun'd  with  wreaths  of  green. — P.  427. 

Stow  gives  <he  following  curious  account  of  the  trial  and 
e.^ecntion  of  this  celebrated  patriot: — "William  Wallace, 
who  had  oft-times  set  Scotland  in  great  trouble,  v^as  taken  and 
brought  to  London,  with  great  numbers  of  men  and  women 
wondering  upon  him.  He  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  William 
Delect,  a  citizen  of  London,  in  Fenchurch-street.  On  the 
morrow,  being  the  eve  of  Ft.  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought  on 
horseback  to  Westminster.  John  Legrave  and  Gefi'rey,  knights, 
the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  many  others, 
both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  accompanying  him  ;  and  in 
the  great  hall  at  Westminste^^he  being  placed  on  the  south 
bench,  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past 
that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,  as  it  was  commonly 
reported  ;  and  being  appeached  for  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Malo- 
rie,  the  king's  just'ce,  he  answered,  that  he  was  never  traitor 
to  the  King  of  En^  and  ;  but  for  other  things  whereof  he  was 
»ccused,  he  confessed  them  ;  and  was  after  headed  and  quar- 
tvreil." — Stow,  Chr.  p..209.  There  is  something  singularly 
louli  f.il  about  the  mode  in  which  Wallace  was  taken.  That 
•e  was  betrayed  to  the  English  is  indubitable;  and  popular 
lame  charges  Sir  John  Menteith  with  the  indelible  infamy. 
'  Accursed,"  says  Arnold  Blair,  "  be  the  day  of  nativity  of 
John  de  Menteith,  and  may  his  name  be  struck  out  of  the  book 
of  life.''  But  John  de  Menteith  was  all  along  a  zealous  favorer 
of  tlie  English  interest,  and  was  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle 
by  commisii^n  from  Edward  the  First;  and  therefore,  as  the 
accurate  Lord  Hailes  has  observed,  could  not  be  the  friend  and 
»>nlidant  of  Wallace,  as  tradition  states  him  to  be.  The  truth 
Items  to  be,  that  lAIenteith,  thoroughly  engaged  in  the  English 
iitero5l,  pursued  Wallace  closely,  and  made  him  prisoner 
^hroitgh  -.lie  treachery  of  •">  sttondan'  whom  Peter  Langtoft 
Vi'i'  Jacl  Short 


"  William  Waleis  is  nomen  that  master  was  of  theves. 
Tiding  to  the  king  is  comen  that  robbery  mischeives,  • 

Sir  John  of  Menetest  sued  William  so  nigh. 
He  tok  him  when  he  weeu'd  least,  on  night,  his  lemaf 

him  by, 
That  was  through  treason  of  Jack  :  hart  his  man, 
He  was  the  encheson  that  Sir  John  so  him  ran. 
Jack's  brother  had  he  slain,  the  Walleia  that  is  said, 
The  more  Jack  was  fain  to  do  William  that  t-iaid  " 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  infamy  of  seiying  Wui.a.c« 
must  rest  between  a  degenerate  Scottish  nobleman,  the  vassal  ai 
England,  and  a  domestic,  the  obscure  agent  of  his  treachery  ; 
between  Sir  John  Menteith,  son  of  Walter,  Earl  of  Menteilh 
and  the  traitor  Jack  Short. 


Note  X 


Whereas  J^igel  Bruce  ?  and  De  la  Haye, 
Jind  caliavt  Seton — where  are  they  ? 

Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free  ? 
And  Fraser,  flower  of  chivalry  ? — P.  427. 

When  these  lines  were  written,  the  author  was  remote  from 
the  means  of  correcting  his  indistinct  recollection  oonce  ning 
the  individual  fate  of  Broce's  followers,  after  the  battle  of 
Methven.  Hugh  de  la  Haye,  and  Thomas  Somerville  of  Lin 
toun  and  Cowdally,  ancestor  of  Lord  Somerville,  were  both 
made  prisoners  at  that  defeat,  but  neither  was  executed. 

Sir  Nigel  Bruce  was  the  younger  brother  of  Robert,  to  whr  m 
he  committed  the  charge  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  Marjorie, 
and  the  defence  of  his  strong  castle  of  Kildrummie,  near  the 
head  of  the  Don,  in  Aberdeenshire.  Kildrummie  long  resisted 
the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford,  until  the 
magazine  was  treacherously  burnt.  The  garrison  was  then 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  Nigel  Bruce,  a  youth 
renuLrkable  for  personal  beauty,  as  well  as  for  gallantry,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  unrelenting  Edward.  He  was  tried  by  a 
special  commission  at  Berwick,  was  condemned,  and  executed. 

Christopher  Seatoun  shared  the  same  unfortunate  fate.  He 
also  was  distinguished  by  personal  valor,  and  signalized  him- 
self in  the  fatal  batt'e  of  Methven.  Robert  Bruce  adventureii 
his  iierson  in  that  battle  like  a  knight  of  romance.  He  dis- 
mounted Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but  was  in  his 
turn  dismounted  by  Sir  Philip  Mowbray  In  this  emergence 
Seatoun  came  to  his  aid,  and  r2mounted  hr...  Langtoft  men 
tions,  that  in  this  battle  the  Scottish  wore  white  sur))lices,  o 
shirts,  over  their  armor,  that  those  of  rank  might  not  be  knowr 
In  this  manner  both  Bruce  and  Seatoun  escaped.  But  t!u 
latter  was  afterwards  betrayed  to  the  English,  through  means 
according  to  Barbour,  of  one  MacNab,  "  a  disciple  of  Judas  ' 
in  whom  the  unfortunate  knight  reposed  entire  confidenct 
There  was  some  peculiarity  respecting  his  punishment :  be- 
cause, according  to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  he  was  consid- 
ered not  as  a  Scottish  subject,  but  an  Englishman.  He-  wai 
therefore  taken  to  Dumfries,  where  he  was  tried  condeirned, 
and  executed,  for  the  murder  of  a  soldier  slain  by  him.  Hij 
brother,  John  de  Seton,  had  the  same  fan;  at  Newcastle :  'jotfe 
were  considered  as  accomplices  in  the  slaughter  of  Corny  o'li 
in  what  manner  they  were  particularly  accesso.y  to  tJiai  deed 
does  not  appear. 

The  fate  of  Sir  Simon.  Frazer,  or  Frizel,  ancesto  of  tha 
family  of  Lovat,  is  dwelt  upon  at  great  length,  and  with  savage 
exultation,  by  the  English  historians.  This  knight,  who  was 
renowned  for  personal  gallantry,  and  high  deeds  of  chivalry, 
was  also  made  prisoner,  after  a  gallant  defence,  in  the  battla 
of  Jlethven.  i?ome  stanzas  of  a  ballad  of  the  times,  which 
for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  intelligible,  I  have  translated  out 
of  its  rude  orthography,  give  minute  particulars  of  his  fate. 
It  was  written  immediately  at  the  period,  for  it  mentions  th 
Earl  of  'Vthole  as  not  yet  in  castodr.     It  was  first  uublis'^'U 
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by  the  mdefa'igaMe  Mr.  Ritson,  but  with  so  many  contrac- 
^Oons  and   pecolianties  of  character,  as  to  render  it  illegible, 
•icepting  by  antiquaries. 

This  was  before  Saint  Bartholomew's  mass, 
That  Frizel  wa.'  y-taken,  were  it  more  other  less. 
To  Sir  Thomas  ^>f  Mulfon,  gentil  baron  and  free, 
And  to  Sir  Johan  Jose  be-take  the  was  he 

To  liand 
He  was  y-fettered  wele 
Roth  with  iron  and  with  steel 

To  brips;en  of  Scotland, 

^oon  tnereafter  the  tiding  to  the  kinj'  come. 
He  sent  him  to  London,  with  mony  armed  groom, 
He  came  in  at  Newgate,  I  tell  you  it  on  a-plight, 
A  garland  of  leaves  on  his  bead  y-dight 

Of  green. 
For  he  should  be  y-know. 
Both  of  high  and  low, 

For  traitour  I  ween. 

'  y-fettered  were  his  legs  under  his  horse's  wombe. 
Both  with  iron  and  with  steel  manclod  were  his  bond, 
A  garland  of  pervynk'  set  upon  his  heved,2 
Much  was  the  power  that  him  was  bereved. 

In  land. 
So  God  me  amend. 
Little  he  ween'd 

So  to  be  brought  in  hand. 

This  was  upon  our  lady's  even,  forsooth  I  understand. 
The  justices  sate  for  the  knights  of  Scotland, 
Sir  Thomas  of  Multon,  an  kmde  knvght  and  wi*e. 
And  Sir  Ralph  of  Sandwich  that  mickle  is  told  in  price 

And  Sir  Johan  Abel, 
Moe  I  might  tell  by  tale 
Both  of  great  and  of  small 

Ye  know  sooth  well. 

Then  said  the  justice,  that  gentil  is  and  free, 
Sir  Simon  Frizel  the  king's  trailer  hast  thou  be; 
In  water  and  in  land  that  mony  mighten  see. 
What  sayst  thou  thereto,  how  will  thou  quite  thee, 

Do  say. 
So  foni  he  him  wist, 
Nede  war  on  trust 

For  to  say  nay. 

With  fetters  and  with  gives"  y-hot  he  was  to-draw 
From  the  Tower  of  London  that  many  men  might  know, 
In  a  kirtle  of  burel,  a  selcouth  wise, 
And  a  garland  on  his  head  of  the  new  guise. 

Through  Cheape 
Many  men  of  England 
For  to  see  Symond 

Thitherward  can  leap. 

Thonffh  he  cam  to  the  gallows  first  he  was  on  bung. 
All  i|nick  bpheaded  that  him  thought  long; 
Then  he  was  y-opened,  his  bowels  y-brend,< 
The  heved  to  Lon<lon-bridge  was  send 

To  shende. 
So  evermore  mote  I  the. 
Some  while  weened  he 

Thus  little  to  stand.» 

He  rideth  through  the  city,  as  I  tell  may, 

With  gamen  and  with  solace  that  was  thei.  play, 

\  PeriwtncUe.  ~-9  Head. — 8  Hp  wm  condemned  to  be  drawn. — 4  Burned. 
I  UMuinjf,  ut  one  time  he  little  thought  to  stiUid  thu*. — 6  Tu.  Saiih 


To  London-bridge  he  took  the  way, 
Mony  was  the  wives  child  that  thereon  lacketh  a  day,* 

And  said,  alaal 
That  he  was  y-born 
And  so  vilely  forelorn. 

So  fair  man  he  was  ' 

"  Now  standeth  the  heved  above  the  tu-brigge. 
Fast  by  Wall.Hce  sooth  for  to  segge  ; 
After  succour  of  Scotland  long  may  he  pry. 
And  after  help  of  France  v/iiat  halt  it  to  li% 

I  ween, 
Better  him  were  in  Scotland, 
With  his  axe  in  his  hand, 

To  play  on  the  green,"  &o 

The  preceding  stanzas  contain  probably  as  minute  an  accoDi.t 
as  can  be  found  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  state  criminals  of 
the  period.  Superstition  mingled  its  horrors  with  those  of  a  fe- 
rocious state  policy,  as  apptars  from  the  following  singular  nai- 
rative. 

"  The  Friday  next,  before  the  assumption  of  Our  Lady, 
King  Edward  met  Robert  the  Bruce  at  tr-aint  Johnstoune,  in 
Scotland,  and  with  his  company,  of  which  company  King  Ed- 
ward quelde  seven  thousand-  When  Robert  the  Bruce  saw 
this  mischief,  and  gan  to  flee,  and  hov'd  him  that  men  might 
not  him  find  ;  but  S.  Simond  Frisell  pursued  was  .so  sore,  so 
that  he  turned  again  and  abode  bataille,  for  he  was  a  worthy 
knight  and  a  boUle  of  boilye,  anil  the  Englishmen  pursuede 
him  sore  on  every  side,  and  quelde  the  steed  that  Sir  Simon 
Frisell  rode  upon,  and  then  toke  him  and  led  him  to  the  host. 
And  S.  Symond  began  for  to  flatter  and  speke  fair,  and  saide, 
Lordys,  I  shall  give  you  four  thousand  markes  of  silver,  and 
myne  horse  and  harness,  and  all  my  armoure  and  income 
Tbo'  answered  Thobaude  of  Pevenes,  that  was  the  kinges 
archer,  Now,  God  me  so  heipe,  it  is  for  naught  that  thou  speak- 
est,  for  all  the  gold  of  England  I  would  not  let  thee  go  with- 
out commandment  of  King  Edward.  And  tho'  he  was  led  to 
the  King,  and  the  King  would  not  see  him.  but  commanded  to 
lead  him  away  to  his  doom  in  London,  on  Our  Lady's  even 
nativity.  And  he  was  hung  and  drawn,  and  his  head  smitten 
oil'  and  hanged  jtgain  with  chains  of  iron  ujion  the  gallows, 
and  his  head  was  set  at  London-bridge  upoa  a  spear,  and 
against  Christmas  the  body  was  burnt,  for  enche-son  (reaooii) 
that  the  men  that  keeped  the  oody  saw  many  devils  ramping 
w'ith  iron  crooks,  running  upon  the  gallows,  and  horribly  tor- 
menting the  body.  And  many  that  them  saw,  anon  thereafter 
died  for  dread,  or  waxen  mad,  or  sore  sickne.ss  they  had."— 
MS.  Chronide  in  the  British  JlJuseum,  qtir'si  by  Ritson. 


Note  Y. 

Was  not  the  life,  of  Athole  shea, 

To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sickened  bed  ! — 1    4SJ8. 

John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole,  had  attemptec'  to  es- 
cape out  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  storm  cast  him  upon  the  coast, 
when  he  was  takin,  sent  to  London,  and  executed,  with  cir 
cunislances  of  great  barbarity,  being  fn-st  half  strangled,  then 
letdown  from  the  gallows  while  yet  alive,  barbarously  dismem- 
bere<l.  and  his  body  hurnt.  tt  may  surprise  tl)e  reader  to  learn, 
that  tins  was  a  mitifr/itid  punisnment ;  for  in  respect  that  hi« 
mother  was  a  granu-daughter  of  King  John,  by  his  natural  son 
Richard,  he  was  not  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  execution.  "  thai 
point  was  forgiven,"  and  he  made  the  passage  on  horseback. 
Matthew  of  Westminster  tells  us  that  King  Edward,  then  ex- 
tremely ill,  receiveil  great  ease  from  tlie  news  that  his  relativ* 
was  apprehended.     "  Quo  audita,  Rex  JingliiB,  etti  gravis 

Lack-a-day.— 7  The  gallant  knight,  like  others  in  the  same  situatiOB,  »» 
pitied  by  the  female  apectaton  m  '^  a  proper  young  man." 
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§im  )  morbo  tuns  langueret,  leviug  'amen  tulit  dolorem."   To 
ifais  singular  exoression  the  '.ext  alludos. 


Note  Z. 


Jlnd  must  his  word,  till  dying  day, 

Be  naught  hut  tjuarter,  hang,  and  slay. — P.  428. 

This  alludes  to  a  passage  in  Barbour,  singularly  expressive  of 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  Edward  I.  The  prisoners  taken  at  the 
sastlo  of  Kildruinmie  had  surrendered  upon  condition  thaf  they 
•hoiilil  be  at  King  Edward's  disposal.  "  But  his  vill,"  says 
Barbour,  "  was  always  evil  towards  Scottishmen."  The  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Kildrummie  arrived  when  he  was  in  his 
r">rtal  siclcness  at  Burgh-upon-Sands. 

"  And  when  he  to  the  death  was  near, 
The  folk  that  at  Kyldromy  wer 
Come  with  prisoners  that  they  had  tane, 
And  syne  to  the  king  are  gane. 
And  for  to  comfort  him  they  tauld 
How  they  the  castell  to  them  yauld ; 
And  how  they  till  his  will  were  brought, 
To  do  off  that  whatever  he  thought; 
And  ask'd  what  men  should  oH'them  do. 
Then  look'd  he  angry ly  them  to, 
He  said,  grinning,  '  hangs  and  draws.' 
That  was  wonder  of  sic  saws. 
That  he,  that  to  the  death  was  near, 
Should  answer  upon  sic  maner, 
Foronten  moaning  and  mercy  ; 
How  might  he  trust  on  him  to  cry 
That  sooth-fastly  dooms  all  thing 
To  have  mercy  for  his  crying, 
Off  him  thai,  throw  liis  felony, 
Into  sic  point  had  no  mercy  1" 

There  was  much  truth  in  the  Leonine  couplet,  with  which 
Matthew  of  Westminster  concludes  his  encomium  on  the  first 
Edward  : — 

"Scotos  Edwardus,  dura  vixit,  suppeditavit, 
T.  nait,  afflixit,  depressit,  dilaniavit." 


Note  2  A. 


While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance, 
Jlnd  eijiiate  this  unhappy  chance, 
In  Palrstine,  with  sword  and  lance.- 


■P.  428. 


Bruce  uniformly  professed,  and  probably  felt,  compunction 
for  having  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  C'omyn  ;  and  finally,  in  his  last  hours,  in  testimony  of  his 
faitn,  penitence,  and  zeal,  he  requested  James  Lord  Douglas 
to  cHrrv  ^'■i  iio^irt  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  there  deposited  in  the 
Uo.y  Sepuicnre. 


Note  2  B. 


Jje  Bruce  I  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head. — P.  429. 

So  soon  as  the  notice  of  Comyn's  slaughter  reached  Rome, 
Brice  and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated.  It  was  pub- 
'ished  first  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  renewed  at  differ- 
ent times,  partiitul.irly  by  Lambyrton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
\n  Ki08  ;  bnt  it  dots  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  purpose 
Tliich  the  English  monarch  expected.  Indeed,  for  reasons 
•hich  it  may  be  ditiiiilt  to  trace,  the  thunders  of  Rome  de- 
6J 


scended  npon  the  Scottish  mountains  with  less  effect  than  ia 
more  fertile  countries.  Probably  the  comparative  poverty  ni 
the  benefices  occasioned  that  fewer  foreign  clergy  seltled  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  native  churchmen  wer» 
linked  with  that  of  their  country.  Many  of  the  f-'cottish  pr& 
lates,  Lambyrton  the  primate  particularly,  declared  for  Bruce, 
while  he  was  yet  under  tlie  ban  of  the  cliurch,  althouj^h  be 
afterwards  again  cl>anged  sides. 


Note  2  C. 


I  feel  nithin  mine  aged  breast 

A  power  that  will  not  be  repressed.--  P  41i9. 

Kruce,  like  other  heroes,  observed  omens,  and  one  is  recorded 
by  tradition.  After  he  had  retreated  to  one  of  tlie  miserable 
places  of  shelter,  in  which  he  could  venture  to  take  some  re. 
pose  after  his  disasters,  he  lay  stretched  upon  a  handful  of 
straw,  and  abandoned  himself  to  his  melancholy  meditations. 
He  had  now  been  defeated  four  times,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  resolving  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  further  opposition  to  his 
fate,  and  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  chanced,  his  eye,  whiU 
he  was  thus  pondering,  was  attracted  by  the  exertions  of  a  spi- 
der,  who,  in  order  to  fix  his  web,  endeavored  to  swing  himselt 
from  one  beam  to  another  above  his  head.  Involuntarily  h« 
became  interested  in  the  pertinacity  with  wliich  the  insect  re 
newed  his  exertions,  after  failing  six  times  ;  and  it  occurred  \» 
him  that  he  would  decide  Ins  own  course  according  to  the  snO' 
cess  or  failure  of  the  spider.  At  the  seventh  effort  the  insect 
gained  his  object ;  and  Bruce,  in  like  manner,  persevered  and 
carried  his  own.  Hence  it  has  been  held  unlucky  or  ungrate- 
ful, or  both,  in  one  of  the  name  of  Bruce  to  kill  a  spider. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  instead  of  the  abbot  of  thii 
tale,  introduces  an  Irish  Pythoness,  who  not  only  predicted  hu 
good  fortune  as  he  left  the  island  of  Rachrin,  but  sent  her  tw« 
sons  along  with  him,  to  insure  her  own  family  a  share  in  i* 

Then  in  schort  time  men  mycht  thaim  se 

Schute  all  thair  galayis  to  the  se, 

And  ber  to  se  baith  ayr  and  ster. 

And  othyr  thingis  that  mystir'  wei'- 

And  as  the  king  apon  the  sand 

Wes  gangand  wp  and  doun,  bidand* 

Till  that  his  menye  redy  war. 

His  ost  come  rycht  till  him  thar. 

And  quhen  that  scho  him  halyst  had, 

And  priw6  spek  till  him  scho  made  ; 

And  said,  '  Takis  gud  kep  till  my  saw  : 

For  or  ye  pass  I  sail  you  schaw, 

Off  your  fortoun  a  gret  party. 

Bot  our  all  speceally 

A  wyttring  her  I  sail  yow  !mk, 

Uuhat  end  that  your  purposs  sail  la 

For  in  this  land  is  nane  trewly 

Wate  thingis  to  cum  sa  weill  as  I. 

Ye  pass  now  furth  on  your  wiage. 

To  wenge  the  harme,  and  the  owtrag 

That  Ingliss  men  has  to  yow  done  ; 

Bot  ye  wat  nocht  quhatkyne  forton 

Ye  mon  drey  in  your  werraying. 

Bot  wyt  ye  weill,  with  outyn  lesing, 

That  fra  ye  now  haiff  takyn  land, 

Nane  sa  myehty,  na  sa  strenth  thi  of  haiul, 

Sail  ger  yow  pass  o\yt  of  y  >ur  countr* 

Till  all  to  yc  v  abando.vnyt  ^e. 

Wiih  in  foho  t  tyme  ye  sail  be  kin(», 

And  haifl  tlie  land  at  your  liking, 

And  ourcum  your  fayis  all. 

Bot  fele  anoyis  thole  ye  sail, 

1  Need.— a  Abidin 


Or  that  your  pnrpr#a  e-.d  haiflftane  : 
Bot  ye  saU  thaim  ourdryve  ilLane. 
And,  tnat  ye  trow  tliis  sekerly, 
My  twa  eoiinys  with  vow  sail  I 
Send  to  tak  part  of  your  trawaill ; 
For  I  wate  weiR  thai  sail  nocht  faill 
To  be  rewardyt  weill  at  rycht, 
Q.uheii  ye  a  heyit  to  yowr  mycht.'  " 

Barbour's  Bruce,  Book  iii.,  v.  856. 


Note  2  D. 


^  huuted  wanderer  on  the  wild, 

On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled. — P.  429. 

Tills  is  not  metaphorical.     The  echoes  of  Scotland  did  ae- 

ttiallr 


With  the  bloodhonnds  that  bayed  for  her  fugitive  king." 

A  very  curious  and  romantic  tale  is  told  by  Baf^our  upon  this 
lubjpct,  which  may  be  abridged  as  follows: — 

When  Bruce  had  again  got  tooting  in  Scotland  in  the  spring 
of  1306,  he  continued  to  be  in  a  very  weak  and  precarious  con- 
dition, gaining,  indeed,  occasional  advantages,  but  obliged  to 
fly  before  his  enemies  whenever  they  assembled  in  force.  Upon 
one  occasion,  while  he  was  lying  with  a  small  party  in  the 
wilds  of  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  with  his  inveterate  foe  John  of  Lorn,  came  against 
him  suddenly  with  eight  hundred  Highlanders,  besides  a  large 
body  of  men-at-arras.  They  brought  with  them  a  slough-dog, 
sr  bloodhound,  which,  some  say,  had  been  once  a  favorite 
with  the  Bruce  himself,  and  therefore  was  least  likely  to  lose 
t^  le  trace. 

Brace,  whose  force  was  under  four  hundred  men,  continued 
O  maKe  head  against  the  cavalry,  till  the  men  of  Lorn  had 
nearly  cut  ot!'  his  retreat.  Perceiving  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion, ne  acted  as  the  celebrated  and  ill-reqnited  Mina  is  said 
to  have  done  in  similar  circumstances.  He  divided  his  force 
into  three  parts,  appointed  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and  com- 
manded them  to  retreat  by  difterent  routes.  But  when  John 
of  Lorn  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they  divided,  he  caused  the 
hound  to  be  put  ujion  the  trace,  whicii  immediately  directed 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  that  party  which  Bruce  headed.  This, 
therefore.  Lorn  pursued  with  his  whole  force,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  others.  The  king  again  subdivided  his  small 
lx)dy  into  three  parts,  and  with  the  same  result,  for  the  pur- 
suers attached  themselves  exclusively  to  that  which  he  led  in 
person.  He  then  caused  his  followerf  .o  disperse,  and  retained 
only  his  foster-brother  in  his  company.  The  slough-dog  fol- 
lowed the  trace,  and,  neglecting  the  others,  attached  himself 
and  his  attendai.ls  to  the  pursuit  of  the  king.  Ijorn  became 
convinced  that  his  enemy  was  nearly  in  his  power,  and  de- 
tached five  of  his  most  active  attendnnts  to  follow  him,  and 
intcrrup;  his  tligh*  They  did  so  with  nil  the  agility  of  moun- 
taineers "  Wha,  aid  wilt  thou  make?  '  said  Bruce  to  Ids 
fiajle  attendant,  when  he  saw  the  five  men  gain  ground  on 
"vm  "  The  best  I  can,"  replied  his  foster-brother.  "Then," 
iHf  Brnce,  '  here  I  make  my  stand."  The  five  pursuers 
came  np  fast.  The  sing  took  three  to  himself,  leaving  the 
other  I.WO  to  his  foster-l>rother.  He  slew  the  first  who  en- 
ecu  itered  him  ;  but  observing  his  foster-brother  bard  pressed, 
he  spmrig  to  his  assistance,  and  dispatched  one  of  his  assail- 
ants. I  .caving  him  to  deal  with  the  survivor,  he  returned 
npon  the  other  two,  both  of  whom  he  slew  before  his  Ibster- 
(j/ather  had  dispatched  liis  single  antagonist.  When  this  hard 
encouL'ler  was  over,  with  a  courtesy,  which  in  the  whole  work 
marks  Bruce's  character,  he  thanked  his  foster-brother  for  his 
aid.  '  It  likes  you  to  say  so,"  answered  bis  follower ;  "  but 
»oa  ymrself  slew  four  of  the  five." — "  True,"  said  the  king, 

but  onl>  Secaose  1  had  butter  op  irtunity  than  you.     They 


were  not  apprehensive  of  me  when  they  saw  me  enconntei 
three,  so  I  had  a  moment's  time  to  spnng  to  thy  aid,  and  li 
return  equally  unexpectedly  upon  my  own  opponents." 

In  the  mean  while  Lorn's  party  approached  rapidly,  and  the 
king  and  his  foster-brother  betook  themselves. to  a  neighborin" 
wood.  Here  they  sat  down,  for  Bruce  was  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  until  the  cry  of  the  slough-hound  came  so  near,  that 
his  loster-brother  entreated  Bruce  to  provide  for  his  safety  by 
retreating  further.  "  I  have  beard,"  answered  the  king,  "  that 
whosoever  will  wade  a  bow-shot  length  down  a  running  stieaiv 
shall  make  the  slough-hound  lose  scent. — Let  us  try  the  exper 
iment,  for  were  yon  devilish  hound  silenced,  J  should  care 
little  lor  the  rest." 

Lorn  in  the  mean  while  advanced,  and  found  the  bodies  of 
his  slain  vassals,  over  whom  he  made  his  moan,  and  threat- 
ened the  most  deadly  vengeance.  Then  he  followed  the  hounl 
to  the  side  of  the  brook,  down  which  the  king  had  waded  a 
great  way.  Here  the  hound  was  at  fault,  and  John  of  Lorn, 
after  long  attempting  in  vain  to  recover  Bruce's  trace,  relin- 
quished the  pursuit. 

•'  Others,"  says  Barbour,  "  aflirm,  that  upon  this  occasion 
the  king's  life  was  saved  by  an  excellent  archer  who  accompa- 
nied him,  and  who  perceiving  they  would  be  finally  taken  by 
means  of  the  blood-hound,  hid  himself  in  a  thicket,  .and  sliot 
him  with  an  arrow.  In  which  way,"  adds  the  mjtrical  biog> 
rapher,  "  this  escape  happened  I  am  uncertain,  but  at  that 
brook  the  king  escapea  from  his  pursuers." 

"  duhen  the  chasseris  relyt  war, 
And  Jhon  of  Lorn  had  met  thaim  thai, 
He  tauld  Schyr  Aymer  all  the  cass 
How  that  the  king  eschapyt  wass  ; 
And  how  that  he  his  five  men  slew, 
And  syne  to  the  wode  him  drew. 
Cluhen  Schyr  Aymer  herd  this,  in  hy 
He  sanyt  him  for  the  ferly  : 
And  said  ;  '  He  is  gretly  to  pryss  ; 
For  I  knaw  nane  that  lifiand  is. 
That  at  myscheyff  gan  help  him  swa 
I  trow  he  suld  be  hard  to  sla, 
And  he  war  bodyni  ewynly.' 
On  this  wiss  spak  ."'chyr  Aymery." 

Barbour's  Bruce,  Book  v.,  v.  391. 

The  English  historians  agree  with  Barbour  as  to  the  mo;!o 
in  which  the  English  pursued  Bruce  and  his  followers,  and 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  evaded  them.  The  following  Ib 
the  testimony  of  Harding,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Scottish  nt 
tion  : — 

"  The  King  Edward  with  hoost  hym  sought  full  sore, 
But  ay  he  fled  into  woodes  and  strayte  forest. 
And  slewe  his  men  at  staytes  and  daungers  thore, 
And  at  marreys  and  mires  was  ay  full  jnest 
Englyshmen  to  kyll  wi#)outyn  any  rest ; 
In  the  mountaynes  and  cragges  he  slew  ay  whew 
And  in  the  nyght  his  foes  he  frayed  full  sere  : 

\ 

"  The  King  Edward  with  homes  and  houndes  him  loghl, 

With  menne  on  fote,  through  marris,  mosse,  and  mym. 
Through  wodes  also,  and  mountens  (wher  thei  fought), 
And  euer  the  Kyng  Edward  liight  men  greate  hyre. 
Hym  for  to  take  and  by  myghl  coni|uere  ; 
But  thei  might  hym  not  gette  by  force  ne  by  train, 
He  satte  by  the  lyre  when  tiiei  weni  in  the  rain." 

Hardyno's  Chronicle,  pp.  303-4 

Peter  Langtoft  has  also  a  passage  concerning  the  extreir.ow 
to  which  Ki  ig  Robert  was  reduced,  which  he  entries 

1  Matched. 
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De  Roberto  Brus  ei  fuga  circum  circa  fit. 
AaM  wele  I  understode  that  the  Kyng  Rohyn 
Has  drunken  of  that  bloile  the  drink  of  Dan  Waryn. 
Dan  VVaiyn  he  les  tounes  that  he  held, 
With  wrong  he  mad  a  res,  and  misberjng  of  scheld, 
Sither  into  the  forest  he  yede  naked  and  wode, 
AIm  a  wild  heast,  ete  of  the  gras  that  stode. 
Thus  of  Dan  Waryn  in  his  boke  men  rede, 
Gud  gyf  the  King  Rol)yn,  that  alle  his  kynde  so  spedj, 
Sir  Robynet  the  Brus  he  dorst  noure  abide, 
That  ihei  mad  him  restus,  both  in  more  and  wod-side, 
Tt  while  he  tiad  this  train,  and  did  umwhile  outrage, "  &c. 
Peter  Lanotoft's  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  335, 
«vo.  I.ondon,  1810. 


Note  2  E. 


For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 

Ji  pirate  sworn  was  Cormac  Daii. — P.  430. 

A  50rt  of  persons  common  in  the  isles,  as  may  be  easily  be- 
Deved,  Qntil  the  introduction  of  civil  polity.  Witness  the 
Oean  of  the  Isles'  account  of  Ronay.  "  At  the  north  end  of 
Raarsay,  be  half  myle  of  sea  frae  it,  layes  ane  ile  callit  Ronay, 
Taire  then  a  myle  in  lengthe,  full  of  wood  and  heddir,  with 
»ne  havein  for  heiland  galeys  in  the  middis  of  it,  and  the  same 
havein  is  guid  for  fostering  of  theives,  ruggairs,  and  reivairs, 
till  a  nail,  upon  the  peilling  and  spulzeing  of  poor  jiepill.  Tliis 
ile  perteins  to  M'Gillychallan  of  Raarsay  by  force,  and  to  the 
biehope  of  the  iles  be  heritage." — PiR  Donald  Monri  s 
Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
tSOS.  p.  22. 


Note  2  F. 


.Has!  dear  youth,  tile  unhappy  time," 
Hnswer^d  the  Bruce,  "  must  bear  the  crime. 

Since,  guiltier  far  than  you. 
Even  /" — he  paused  ;  for  Falkirl:'s  woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose. — P.  431. 

1  havf  fol'owed  the  vulgar  and  inaccurate  tradition,  that 
Irnce  fonght  ag.iinst  Wallace,  and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at 
Jie  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk.  The  story,  which  seems  to  have 
no  better  authority  than  that  of  Blind  Harry,  bears,  th.at  hav- 
ing made  much  slaughter  during  the  engagement,  he  sat  down 
to  dine  with  the  conquerors  without  washing  the  filthy  witness 
from  his  hands. 

"  Fasting  he  was,  and  had  been  in  great  need, 
Blooded  were  all  his  weapons  and  his  weed  ; 
Sontheron  lords  scorn'd  him  in  terms  rude. 
And  said,  Behold  yon  Scot  eats  his  own  blood. 

"  Then  rued  he  sore,  for  reason  bad  be  known. 
That  blood  and  land  alike  should  be  his  own  ; 
With  them  he  long  was,  ere  he  got  away. 
But  contrair  Scots  he  fought  not  from  that  day." 

The  account  given  by  most  of  onr  historians,  of  the  conversa- 

Uon  between    Bruce  and  Wallace  over    the  Carron    river,  is 

•qua.."'  apocryphal.      There   is  full  evidence  that  Bruce  was 

pot  a    ihat  time  on  the  English  side,  nor  present  at  the  battle 

»f  Faisirk  ;    nay,  that  he  acted  as  a  guardian  of  Scotland, 

'ong  with  John  Comyn,  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  in  oppo- 

•tien  to  the  English.     He  was  the  grandson  of  the  competitor, 

with  whom  he  has  been  sometimes  confonnded.     Lord  Hailes 

Sas  well  described,  and  in  some  degree  apologized  for,  the  ear- 

er  part  of  his  Hfe.— "  His  gramlfather,  the  competitor,   had 

•tiently  acqriesced  ii  the  ivard  of  Edward.      His  father. 


yielding  to  the  times,  had  served  under  the  English  bannen. 
But  young  Bruce  had  more  ambition,  and  a  more  restless  sjniit 
In  his  earlier  years  he  acted  upon  no  regular  plan.  By  tutnt 
the  partisan  of  Edward,  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he  seemi 
to  have  forgotten  or  stifled  his  pretensions  to  the  crown.  BiiJ 
his  ch.-iraeter  developed  itself  by  degrees,  and  ift  maturer  age 
became  firm  and  consistent." — Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  2',H( 
4to.  London,  1776. 


Note  2  G-. 


These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 

JVorth  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye. — P.  432. 

The  extraordinary  piece  of  scenery  which  I  have  here  at- 
tempted to  describe,  is,  1  think,  unparalleled  in  any  part  of 
Scotland,  at  least  in  any  which  I  have  happened  to  visit  It 
liesjust  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Laird  of  Mac-Leod's  eounliy 
which  is  thereabouts  divided  from  the  estate  of  .Mr.  Macalisli 
of  Strath-Aird,  called  Strathnardill  by  the  Dean  of  the  Isle.. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  extracted  from  a  journal'  kepi 
during  a  tour  through  the  Scottish  Islands  : — 

"  The  western  coast  of  Sky  is  highly  romantic,  and  at  the 
same  time  displays  a  richness  of  vegetation  in  the  lower  grounds 
to  which  we  liave  hitherto  been  strangers.  We  passed  three 
salt-water  lochs,  or  deep  embayments,  called  Loch  Bracadale, 

Loch  Eiiiort,  and  Loch .  and  about  eleven  o'clock  opened 

Loch  Slavig.  We  were  now  under  the  western  termination 
of  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  called  Guillen,  or  (inillin,  or 
Coolin,  whose  weather-beaten  and  serrated  peaks  we  had  aA 
mired  at  a  distance  from  Dnnvegan.  They  sunk  here  upon 
the  sea,  but  with  the  same  bold  and  peremptory  a.spect  which 
their  distant  appearance  indicated.  They  appeared  to  consist 
of  precipitous  sheets  of  naked  rock,  down  which  the  torrents 
were  leaping  in  a  hundred  lines  of  foam.  The  tons  of  the 
ridge,  apparently  inaccessible  to  human  foot,  were  rent  and 
split  into  the  most  tremendous  pmnacles.  Towards  the  base 
of  these  bare  and  precipitous  crags,  the  ground,  enriched  by 
the  soil  washed  down  from  them,  is  comparatively  verdant  and 
productive.  Where  we  passed  within  the  small  irle  of  Soa, 
we  entered  Loch  Slavig,  under  the  shoulder  of  one  of  these 
grisly  mountains,  and  observed  that  the  opposite  side  of  the 
loch  was  of  a  milder  character,  the  mountains  being  softened 
down  into  steep  green  declivities.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  advanced  a  headland  of  high  rocks,  which  divided  its 
depth  into  two  recesses,  from  each  of  which  a  biook  issued. 
Here  it  had  been  intimated  to  us  we  would  find  some  roman- 
tic scenery  ;  but  we  were  uncertain  np  which  inlet  we  shouhJ 
proceed  in  search  of  it.  We  chose,  against  onr  better  judg- 
ment, the  southerly  dip  of  the  bay,  where  we  saw  a  house 
-which  might  alibrd  us  information.  We  found,  upon  imiuiry, 
that  there  is  a  lake  adjoining  to  each  branch  of  the  bay  ;  ana 
walked  a  couple  of  miles  to  see  that  near  the  farm-house, 
merely  becE.use  the  honesi  Highlander  seemed  jealous  of  he 
honor  of  his  own  loch,  though  we  were  speedily  convinceo  .t 
was  not  that  which  we  were  recommended  to  examine.  Is 
had  no  particular  merit,  e.xcepting  from  its  neighborhood  to  t, 
very  high  cliff,  or  precipitous  mountain  ;  otherwise  the  sheet  od 
water  had  nothing  differing  from  any  ordinary  low-r  "untyy 
lake.  We  returned  and  re-embarked  in  our  boat,  forp'ir  guide 
shook  his  head  at  our  jirnposal  to  climb  over  the  peninsula,  oi 
rocky  headland  which  divided  the  two  lakes.  In  rowing  round 
the  headland,  we  were  surprised  at  the  infinite  number  of  sea- 
fowl,  then  busy  apparently  with  a  shoal  ol'  fish. 

"  ArriNo  at  the  depth  of  the  bay,  we  found  that  the  dis- 
charge from  this  second  lake  forms  a  sort  of  waterfall,  or  ralhei 
a  rapid  stream,  which  rushes  down  to  the  sea  with  great  furj 
and  precipitation.  Round  this  place  were  assembled  hundredi 
of  tronts  and  salmon,  struggling  to  get  ip  into  the  fresh  wauu 

1  Thl«  i«froni  the  Poet's  owe    ouraal.— Kr> 
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with  a  net  we  might  have  had  twenty  salmon  at  a  haul ;  and 
n  sailor,  with  no  better  hook  than  a  crooked  pin,  caugl)t  a  dish 
Ol  trouts  during  our  absence.  Advancing  up  this  liuddling 
and  riotous  brook,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  most  extraordinary 
scene  ;  we  lost  sight  of  the  sea  almost  immediately  after  we 
nad  climbed  over  a  low  ridge  of  crags,  and  were  surrounded  by 
BMUiitainfi  01  naked  rock,  of  the  boldest  and  most  precipitous 
character.  The  ground  on  which  we  wallied  was  the  margin 
of  a  lake,  which  seemed  to  have  sustained  the  constant  ravage 
oi  torrents  from  these  rude  neighbors.  The  snores  consisted  of 
huge  strata  of  naked  granite,  here  and  there  intermixed  with 
bogs,  and  liea[)S  of  gravel  and  sand  piled  in  the  empty  water- 
courses. Vegetation  there  was  little  or  none ;  and  the  moun- 
tains rose  so  perpendicularly  from  the  water  edge,  that  Boi^ 
rowdale,  or  even  Glencoe,  is  a  jest  to  them.  We  proceeded  a 
mile  and  a  half  up  this  deep,  dark,  and  solitary  lake,  which 
was  about  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  is,  as  we 
learned,  of  extreme  depth.  The  murky  vapors  which  envel- 
oped <he  mountain  ridges,  obliged  us  by  assuming  a  thousand 
varied  shapes,  changing  their  drapery  into  all  sorts  of  forms, 
and  sometimes  clearing  off  all  together.  It  is  true,  the  mist  made 
ns  pay  tlie  penally  by  some  heavy  and  downright  showers, 
from  the  frequency  of  which  a  Highland  boy,  whom  we 
brought  from  the  farm,  told  us  the  lake  was  popularly  called 
the  Water-kettle.  The  proper  name  is  Loch  Corriskin,  from 
the  deep  corrie,  or  hollow,  in  the  mountains  of  Cuilin,  which 
affords  the  basin  for  this  wonderful  sheet  of  water.  It  is  as 
exquisite  a  savage  scene  as  Loch  Katrine  is  a  scene  of  romantic 
beauty.  After  having  penetrated  so  far  as  distinctly  to  ob- 
Eerve  the  termination  of  the  lake  under  an  immense  precipice, 
whicli  rises  abru]itly  from  the  water,  we  returned,  and  often 
Mopped  to  admire  the  ravages  which  storms  must  have  made 
in  these  recesses,  where  all  human  witnesses  were  driven  to 
places  of  more  shelter  and  security.  Stones,  or  rather  large 
masses  and  fragments  of  rocks  of  a  composite  kind,  perfectly 
different  from  the  strata  of  the  lake,  were  scattered  upon  the 
bare  rocky  beach,  in  the  strangest  and  most  precarious  situa- 
tions, as  if  abandoned  by  the  torrents  which  had  borne  tliem 
down  from  above,  h'ome  lay  loose  and  tottering  uj)on  tne 
ledges  of  the  natural  rock,  with  so  little  security,  that  the 
ehghtest  push  moved  them,  though  their  weight  might  exceed 
many  tons.  These  detached  rocks,  or  stones,  were  chiefly  what 
is  called  plum-pudding  stones.  The  bare  rocks,  which  formed 
he  shore  of  the  lakes,  were  a  species  of  granite.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  seemed  quite  pathless  and  inaccessible,  as  a 
huge  mountain,  one  of  the  detached  ridges  of  the  Cuilin  hills, 
sinks  in  a  profound  and  perpendicular  ])reci|)ice  down  to  the 
water.  On  the  left-hand  side,  which  we  traversed,  rose  a 
higher  and  equally  inaccessible  mountain,  the  top  of  which 
•tTOngly  resembled  the  shivered  crater  of  an  exhausted  volcano. 
I  never  saw  a  spot  in  which  there  was  less  appearance  of  vege- 
f^tion  of  any  kind.  The  eye  rested  on  nothing  but  barren  and 
naked  crags,  and  the  rocks  on  which  we  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  loch,  were  as  bare  as  the  pavements  of  Cheapside.  There 
are  one  or  two  small  islets  in  the  loch,  which  seem  to  bear 
juniper,  or  some  such  low  bushy  shrub.  Upon  the  whole, 
tliough  I  have  seen  many  scenes  of  more  extensive  desolation, 
I  never  witnessed  any  in  which  it  pressed  more  deeply  ujion 
the  eye  an<l  the  heart  than  at  Loch  Corriskin  ;  at  the  same  time 
Uuit  its  grandeur  elevated  and  redeemed  it  from  the  wild  and 
•iearT  character  of  utter  barrenness." 


Note  2  H. 

Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-look' d,  unwilling  to  be  seen. — P.  434. 

T^e  story  of  Brnce's  meeting  the  banditti  is  copied,  with 
inch  alterations  as  the  fictitious  narrative  rendered  necessary, 
%om  a  striking  incident  in  the  monarch's  history,  told  by  Har- 


bour, and  which  1  shall  give  in  the  words  of  the  hero's  bip| 
rapher.  It  is  the  sequel  to  the  adventure  of  the  bloo<lhound 
narrated  m  Note  2  D.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  nam 
tive  broke  off,  leaving  the  Bruce  escaped  from  his  punuen 
but  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  having  no  other  attendant  bo 
his  f  jstei^brother. 

"  And  the  gude  king  held  forth  his  way, 
Betuix  him  and  his  man,  quhill  thai 
Passyt  owt  throw  the  forest  war  ; 
Syne  in  the  more  thai  entryt  thar. 
It  wes  bathe  hey,  and  lang,  and  bra5d  ; 
And  or  thai  halff  it  passyt  had, 
Thai  saw  on  syd  thre  men  cummand, 
Lik  to  lycht  men  and  wauerand. 
Swerdis  thai  had,  and  axys  als  ; 
And  ane  oft'thaim,  apon  his  hals,' 
A  niekill  boundyn  wethir  bar. 
Thai  met  the  king,  and  hailst^  him  thar. 
And  the  king  thaim  thar  hailsing  yajld  ;' 
And  askyt  thaim  quetliir  thai  wauld. 
Thai  said,  Robert  the  Bruyss  thai  soucht; 
For  mete  with  him  gifi"tliat  thai  moncht, 
Thar  duelling  with  him  wauld  tliai  ma  * 
The  king  said,  '  Giff'that  ye  will  swa, 
Haldys  furth  your  way  with  me, 
And  I  shall  ger  yow  sone  him  se.' 

"  Thai  persawyt,  be  his  speking. 
That  he  wes  the  selwyn  Robert  king. 
And  chaungyt  eontenance  and  late  ;' 
And  held  nocht  in  the  fyrst  state. 
For  thai  war  fayis  to  the  king  ; — 
And  thoucht  to  cum  in  to  sculking, 
And  duel!  with  him,  quhill  that  thai  »aw 
Thar  poynt,  and  hryng  him  than  off  daw 
Thai  grantyt  till  his  spek  forthi.' 
Bot  the  king,  that  wes  witty, 
Persawyt  weill,  by  thar  hawing. 
That  thai  lufTyt  him  na  thing  : 
And  said,  ■  Falowis,  ye  mon,  all  thre, 
Forthir  aqwent  till  that  we  be. 
All  be  your  selwyn  furth  ga  ; 
And,  on  the  samyn  wyss,  we  twa 
Sail  folow  behind  weill  ner.' 
Quoth  thai,  '  Schyr,  it  is  na  myster* 
To  trow  in  ws  ony  ill.'  — 
'  Nane  do  I,'  said  he  ;   '  bot  I  will, 
That  yhe  ga  fourth  thus,  quhill  we 
Belter  with  othyr  knawin  be.' — 
'  We  grant,'  thai  said,  '  sen  ye  will  swa : 
Ajid  furth  ajjon  thair  gate  gan  ga. 

"  Thus  yeid  thai  til!  the  nycht  wes  n«. 
And  than  Ihe  formast  cummyn  wer 
Till  a  waist  housbaiid  houss  ;^  and  thar 
Thai  slew  the  wethir  that  tliai  bar  : 
And  slew  fyr  for  to  rost  thar  mete  ; 
And  askyt  the  king  gitThe  wald  ete, 
And  rest  him  till  the  mete  war  dycht. 
The  king,  that  hungry  was,  Ik  hycht, 
Assentyt  till  thair  s|)ek  in  hy. 
Bot  he  said,  he  wald  anerlyio 
At  a  fyr ;  and  thai  all  thre 
On  na  wyss  with  thaim  till  gyddre  be. 
In  the  end  off  the  houss  thai  snid  ma 
Ane  othyr  fyr  ;  and  thai  did  swa. 
Thai  drew  thaim  in  the  houss  end, 
And  halff  the  wethir  till  him  send. 
And  tliai  rostyt  in  liy  thair  mete ; 
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And  fell  rycht  freschly  for  till  ete. 
For  the  king  weill  lang  fastyt  had  ; 
And  had  rycht  mekill  trawaill  mad  : 
Thartbr  he  eyt  full  egrely. 
And  qnhen  he  had  etyn  hastily, 
He  had  to  slep  sa  mekill  will, 
That  he  mouoht  set  na  let  tliar  till. 
For  ijuhen  the  wanys'  fillyt  ar, 
Mwn  worthys^  liewy  euirmar ; 
And  to  slept  dravvys  hewynes. 
The  king,  that  all  fortrawaillyt^  wes, 
Saw  that  him  worthyt  slep  nedwayis. 
Till  his  fostyr-brodyr  he  sayis  ; 
'May  I  traist  in  the,  me  to  walk, 
Till  Ik  a  little  sleping  tak  ?'  — 
'  Ya,  Schyr,'  he  said,  '  till  I  may  drey.'* 
The  king  then  wynkyt  a  litill  wey  ; 
And  slepyt  nocht  full  encrely  ; 
Bot  gliffnyt  wp  oft  sodanly. 
For  he  had  dreid  oft"  thai  thre  men, 
That  at  the  tothyr  fyr  war  then. 
That  thai  his  fais  war  he  wyst ; 
Tharfor  he  slepyt  as  foule  on  twyst.s 
"  The  king  slepyt  bot  a  litill  than  ; 
Guhen  sic  slep  fell  on  his  rr.an. 
That  he  mycht  nocht  hald  wp  his  ey, 
Bot  fell  in  slep,  and  rowtyt  hey. 
Now  is  the  king  in  gret  perile  : 

For  slep  he  swa  a  litill  quhile. 

He  sail  be  ded,  for  owtyn  dreid. 

For  the  thre  tratours  tuk  gud  held. 

That  he  on  slep  wes,  and  his  man. 

In  full  gret  hy  thai  raiss  wp  than. 

And  drew  the  suerdis  ha.stily  ; 

And  went  towart  the  king  in  hy, 

ftuhen  that  thai  saw  him  sleip  swa, 

And  slepand  thoucht  thei  wald  him  tla. 

The  king  wp  blenkit  hastily, 

And  saw  his  man  slepand  him  by  ; 

And  saw  cummand  the  tothyr  thre. 

Deliuerly  on  fute  gat  he ; 

And  drew  his  suerd  owt,  and  thaim  mete. 

And,  as  he  yude,  his  fute  he  set 

Apon  his  man,  weill  hewyly 

He  waknyt,  and  raiss  disily  : 

For  the  slep  maistryt  hym  sway, 

That  or  he  got  wp,  ane  off' thai. 

That  come  for  to  sla  the  king, 

Gaiffhym  a  :itrak  in  his  rysing, 

Swa  that  he  mycht  help  him  no  mar. 

The  king  sa  iitraitly  stad'  weo  thar, 

That  he  wes  neuir  yeyt  sa  stad. 

Ne  war  the  wmyng"  that  he  had. 

He  had  been  d'jde,  for  owtyn  wer. 

But  nocht  for  thi"  on  sic  maner 

He  helpyt  him,  in  that  bargayne,' 

That  thai  thre  tratovvris  he  has  slan. 

Throw  Goddis  grace,  and  his  nianheid. 

His  fostyr-brothyr  thar  was  dede. 

Then  wes  he  wondre  will  of  wayn,'" 
Q.uhen  he  saw  him  left  allane. 
His  fostyr-brodyr  menyt  he  ; 
And  waryit"  all  the  tothyr  thre. 
And  syne  hys  way  tuk  him  allane. 
And  rycht  towart  his  tryst'''  is  gane." 

The  Bruce,  Book  v.  p.  405. 


Oetn'H.    C  Bocnmf'S.  -  >  fcti^ied. — 4  Endure. — 5  Bird  on  boug;h.- 
Sc  dangeronily  situate*.  -T  */l,1  it  not  been  for  the  armor  he  wore.- 
I  NtverthKlees.— 9  Craj      >i     'i\pute.— 10   Much  afflicted.— 11  Cursed.- 
*  Tbe  i>^*^e  ~<S  ren4ezv  n.  •  Pi-*  'wted  for  his  eoldiers. 


Note  2  I. 

And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 

Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 

Deep  in  Strathaird' s  enchanted  cell. — P.  436. 

Imagination  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  beautifiU 
than  the  extraordinary  grotto  discovered  not  many  years  sine* 
upon   the   estate  of  Alexander  Mac-Allister,  Esq.,   of  Strath- 
aird.     It  has  since  been  much  and  deservedly  celebrated,  and 
a  full  account  of  its  beauties  has  been  published  by  Dr.  IMac- 
Leay   of   Oban.      The  general    impression    may    pernaps    be 
gathered   from  the  following   extract   from   a  journal,  which, 
written  under  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  is  likely  W  be  mot 
Hccurate  than   any  attempt   to   recollect  the  impressions  ther. 
received. — "  The  first  entrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  rude 
and   unpromising;  but  the  light  of  the   torches,  with  which 
we  were  provided,  \yas  soon  reflected  from  the  roof,  floor,  and 
walls,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  sheeted  with  marble,  partly 
smooth,   partly  rough  with   frost-work   and   rustic   ornaments, 
and    partly  seeming  to  be  wrought   into  statuary.     The   floor 
forms  a  steep   and   diflScult   ascent,  and   might  be  fancifully 
compared  to  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  while  it  rushed  whiten- 
ing and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  had  been  suddenly  arrested 
and  consolidated  by  the  spell  of  an  enchantei.     Upon  attain- 
ing the  summit  of  this  ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a  splendid 
gallery,  adorned  with  the  most  dazzling  crystalizal  ons,  an 
tinally   descends  with  rapidity   to  the  brink  of  a  pod,  of  the 
most  limpid   water,   about   four  or  five   yards   broad.     There 
opens  beyond  this  pool  a  portal   arch,  formed   by  two  columns 
of  white  spar,  with   beautiful  chasing  upon  the  sides,  which 
promises  a  continuation  of  the  cave.     Oneof  onr  sailors  swam 
across,  for  there  is  no  other  mode  of  passing,  and  informed  ua 
(as  indeed  we  partly  saw  by  the  light  he  carried)  that  the  en- 
chantment of  Macealister's  cave  twminates  with  this  portal, 
a  little  beyond  which  there  was  only  a  rude  cavern,  speedily 
choked  with  stones  and  earth.     But  the  pool,  on  the  brink  ol 
which  we  stood,  surrounded  by  the  most  fanciful  mouldings, 
in   a  substance    resembling   white  marble,   and    distinguished 
by  the  depth   and   purity  of  its  waters,  might   have  been  the 
balliing  grotlo  of  a  naiad.     The  groups  of  combined  figures 
projecting,  or  embossed,  by  which  the  pool  is  surrounded,  are 
exquisitely  elegant   and    fanciful.      A  statuary    might   catch 
beautiful  hints  from  the  singular  and  romantic  disposition  o( 
those  stalactites.     There  is  scarce  a  form,  or  group,  on  which 
active  fancy  may  not  trace   figures   or  grotesque  ortamenta, 
which  have  been    gradually   moulded    in    this  cavern  by  thg 
dropping  of  the  calcareous  water  hardening  into  petrilactions 
Many  of  those  fine  groups  have  been  injured   by  the  senseless 
rage  of  appropriation  of   recent  tourists  ;    and  the  grotto  has 
lost   (I   am  informed),    through   the  smoke  of  torches,  some- 
thing of  that  vivid  silver  tint  which  was  originally  one  ot  itt 
chief  distinctions.     But  enough  of  beauty  remains  to  compeu- 
sate  for  all  that  may  be  lost."— Mr.  Mac-APister  of  Strath 
aird  has,  with  great  propriety,  built  up  the  exterior  entrancs 
to  this  cave,   in  order   that  s  rangers  may  enter  proj^^ly  at 
tended  by  a  guide,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  wanta? 
and  selfish  injury  which  this  singular  scene  has  already  »a» 
tained. 


Note  2  K 

Yet  to  no  seyise  of  selish  wrongs, 
Bear  witness  with  mt    Heaven,  belong* 
My  joy  o'er  Edw;.rd's  bier. — P  438. 

The  "enerosity  which  does  _,xistice  to  the  character  or  ak 
enemy,  often  marks  Brace's  s-entiments,  as  recorded  by  th« 
faithful  Barbour.  He  seldom  mentions  a  fallen  enemy  Hrith 
out  praising  such  good  qualities  as  he  might  possess      I  shal 
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»rily  lake  ono  instHnce.  Phortly  iifter  Bruce  landed  in  Car- 
riok,  in  13116,  >ir  Ingram  Bell,  the  English  governor  of  Ayr, 
sngaged  a  wealthy  yeoman,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  follower 
of  Brnce,  to  undertake  the  task  of  assassinating  him.  Tlie 
King  learned  this  treacher ',  as  he  is  said  to  have  done  other 
seci-ets  of  the  enemy,  hy  meinsof  a  female  with  whom  h&  had 
an  /ntrigue.  shortly  after  he  was  possessed  of  this  informa- 
tion. Bruce,  resorting  to  a  small  thicket  at  a  distance  from  his 
siei,  ith  only  a  single  page  to  attend  him,  met  the  traitor, 
iccompanied  by  two  of  his  sons.  They  approached  him  with 
their  v  onted  familiarity,  but  Brnce,  taking  his  page's  bow  and 
irrow  commanded  them  to  keep  at  a  distance.  As  they  still 
p'Kssed  forward  with  professions  of  zeal  for  his  p  rson  and 
service,  lie.  after  a  second  warning,  shot  the  father  with  the 
BJTOW  ;  and  being  assaulted  successively  by  the  two  sons,  dis- 
pdtched  first  one,  who  was  armed  with  an  axe,  then  as  the 
other  charged  him  with  a  spear,  avoided  the  thrust,  struck  the 
head  from  the  spear,  and  cleft  tlie  skull  of  the  assassin  with  a 
blow  of  his  two-handed  sword. 


"  He  rushed  down  of  blood  all  red. 

And  when  the  king  saw  they  were  dead, 
All  three  lying,  he  wiped  his  brand. 
With  that  his  boy  came  fast  running, 
And  said,  'Our lord  might  lowyt'  be. 
That  granted  you  might  and  poweste'^ 
To  fell  the  felony  anil  the  pride, 
Of  three  in  so  little  tide.' 
The  king  said,  '  So  our  lord  me  see, 
They  have  been  worthy  men  all  three, 
Had  they  not  been  full  of  treason  ; 
But  that  made  their  confusion.'  " 

Barbour's  Bru.cs,  B.  v. 
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Such  katf  was  his  on  Solwci/s  stravd. 
When  vevgeance  cfr.vc/i'il  his  palsied  hnnf!. 
That  pointed  yet  tv  Scotland's  land. — P.  439. 

To  establish  his  dominion  in  Scotland  had  been  a  favorite 
object  of  Edward's  ambition,  and  nothing  could  e.xcced  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  pursued  it,  unless  his  inveteiate 
rt'sentment  against  the  insurgents,  who  .so  frequently  broke 
the  English  yoke  when  he  deemed  it  most  firmly  riveted. 
After  the  battles  of  Falkirk  and  Methven,  and  the  dreadful 
examples  wli'ch  he  had  miide  of  Wallace  and  other  cham- 
pions of  national  independence,  he  probably  concluded  every 
chance  of  insurrection  was  completely  annihilated.  This  was 
in  KiOO,  when  Bruce,  as  we  '^lave  seen,  was  utterly  expelled 
IVoni  Scotland  :  yet,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same  year,  Bruce 
was  again  in  arms  and  formidable;  and  in  1307,  Edward, 
though  exhausted  bv  a  long  and  wasting  malady,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  destined  to  destroy  him  utterly.  This 
wa*  perhaps,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  he  had 
t*""-'!  npon  him,  with  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  upon  the  day 
^  wmch  be  d-  bbed  his  son  a  knight,  for  which  see  a  subse- 
quent note.  Bi-t  even  his  spirit  of  vengeance  was  unable  to 
restore  his  exhausted  strength.  He  reached  Burgh-upon-Sands, 
tt  petty  village  of  Cumberland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway 
Kirth.  and  there,  tkh  July,  1307,  expired  in  sight  of  tiiK  de- 
lesied  and  devoted  country  of  Scotland.  His  dying  injunc- 
tions to  his  son  required  him  to  continue  the  Scottish  war.  and 
never  to  recall  Gaveston.  Eilward  II.  disobeye<l  both  charges. 
Yet,  more  to  mark  his  animosity,  the  dying  monarch  ordered 
Ills  bones  to  be  carried  with  the  invading  army.  Froissart,  who 
probably  h'ld  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses,  has  given  DS  the 
fo  lowing  acooDiit  of  this  remarkable  charge  :— 
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"  In  the  said  forest,  trie  old  King  Robert  of  Scotland  dyd 
kepe  hymselfe,  whan  King  Edward  the  Fyrst  conquered  nygh 
all  Scotland  ;  for  he  was  .so  often  chased,  that  none  durst  log* 
him  in  castell,  nor  Ibrtresse,  for  feare  of  the  said  Kyng. 

"  And  ever  wlian  the  King  was  returned  into  Iiigland,  that 
he  would  gather  together  agayn  his  people,  and  conquer* 
townes,  castells,  and  fortresses,  iuste  to  Berwick,  some  by  bat 
tie,  and  some  by  fair  speech  and  love  :  and  when  the  said 
King  Edward  heard  thereof,  than  would  he  assemble  his  pow- 
er, and  wyn  the  realme  of  Scotland  again  ;  thus  the  chancf 
went  between  these  two  foresaid  Kings.  It  was  shewed  me 
how  that  lliis  King  Robert  wan  and  lost  his  realme  v.  times. 
So  this  conliiuieJ  till  the  said  King  Edward  died  at  Berwick: 
and  yvhen  he  saw  that  he  shoula  die,  he  called  before  lam  his 
eldest  son,  who  was  King  after  him,  and  there,  before  all  tha 
barones,  he  caused  him  to  swear,  tiiat  as  soon  as  he  were  dead, 
that  he  should  take  his  body,  and  boyle  it  in  a  cauldron,  till 
the  flesh  departed  clean  from  the  bones,  and  than  to  bury  the 
fiesh,  and  keep  still  the  bones  ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  Scotts 
should  rebell  against  him,  he  should  assemble  the  people 
against  them,  and  carry  with  him  the  bones  of  his  father  ;  fof 
he  believed  verily,  that  if  they  had  his  bones  with  them,  that 
the  Scotts  should  never  attain  any  victory  against  them.  Th« 
which  thing  was  not  accomplished,  for  when  the  King  died 
his  son  carri  d  him  to  London." — Ber.ners'  Fkoissart's 
Chronicle,  London,  181'2,  pp.  39,  40. 

Edward's  coiuFoands  were  not  obeyed,  for  he  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  appropriate  inscription, — 

"  Edwardus  Primus  Scotorum  malleus  hic  est. 
Pactum  Serva." 

Yet  some  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  towards  rendering 
his  body  capable  of  occasional  transportation,  for  it  was  exqui 
sitely  embalmed,  as  was  ascertained  wlien  his  tomb  was  opened 
some  years  ago.  Edward  II.  judged  wisely  in  not  carrying 
the  dead  body  of  his  father  into  Scotland,  since  he  would  uo( 
obey  his  living  counsels. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  though  tlie  order  of  the  inoi 
dents  is  reversed  in  the  poem,  yet,  in  point  of  h'^^torical  accq 
racy,  Bruce  had  landed  in  Scotland,  and  oh'  iined  some  BU« 
cesses  of  consequence,  before  the  death  of  Edward  I. 


Note  2  M. 


■  Carina's  tower,  that,  steep  and  gray, 


Liice  falcon-mj'M  overhangs  the  hay. — P.  440. 

Tlie  little  island  of  Caniid,  orCannay,  adjoins  to  those  of 
Bum  and  Muick,  with  which  it  forms  one  parish.  In  a 
pretty  bay  opeuing  towards  the  east,  there  is  a  lofty  and 
Blender  rock  detached  from  the  shore.  Upon  the  summit  are 
the  rtiins  of  a  very  small  tower,  scarcely  acce.ssible  by  a 
Bteep  and  precipitous  jiath.  Here,  it  is  said,  one  >i  th< 
kings,  or  Lords  of  the  Isles,  confined  a  beautiful  lady,  of 
whom  :ie  was  jealous.  •  The  ruins  are  of  course  haunted  by 
her  restless  spirit,  and  many  romantic  stories  are  told  by 
the  aged  people  of  the  island  concerning  her  fate  iu  life,  and 
her  appuarancea  after  death. 


Note  2  N. 

And  Ronin's  mountains  dark  have  sent 
Their  hunters  to  tlie  shore, — P.  440. 

Ronin  (popularly  called  Rum,  a  name  which  a  poet  ma> 
be  pardoned  for  avoiding  if  possible)  is  a  rough  mountain, 
ons  island,  adjacent  to  those  of  Eigg  and  Cannay.  There 
is  almost  no  arable  ground  upon  it,  so  that,  except  in  the 
plenty  of  the  deer,  which  are  now  nearly  extirpated,  it 
still  deserves  the  description  bestowed  by  the  afjchdeacou  • 


ihe  Isles.  "  Ronin,  pixteea  my'e  north-wast  from  the  ile  of 
Coil,  lyes  a.-.e  ile  callit  Rouia  I'e,  of  sixteen  myle  long,  and  six 
In  liredthe  in  thv  narro  Jfest,  ane  fi;j'est  of  heigh  mountains,  and 
tbundance  of  little  deir  in  ;»,  q-,;hilk  deir  will  never  be  slane 
flounewitli,  buttiie  principal  saittis  man  be  in  the  height  of  the 
hill,  because  ttie  deir  will  be  caliit  upwart  ay  be  the  tainchell, 
U  vithou'.  tynchell  they  will  pass  upwart  perfoi'ce.  In  this 
lie  will  be  totten  about  Britane  als  many  wild  nests  upon  the 
plane  mure  as  men  pleasis  to  gailder,  and  >et  by  resson  the 
fcwU  hes  f<;w  to  start  them  except  deu  Ti's  'le  lyes  from  the 
meil  to  *lie  eist  in  lenth,  and  oertains  to  ^I'K'nabrey  of  CoUa. 
.Miny  <o!ai  gees?  are  m  this  lie." — Monbo  *  Dtscription  of 
the  ft'etiem  Jiie»,  p.  1^. 


Note  2  0. 


0%  Scoorfiffg  next  a  warning  light 

Summon'd  ker  warriors  to  the  fight  ; 

w9  numerous  race,  ere  stern  MacLeod 

O'er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance  strode. — P.  440. 

'I'hese,  and  the  following  lines  of  the  stanza,  refer  to  a 
dre.ii'ful  tale  of  feudal  vengeance,  of  which  unfortunately 
there  are  relics  that  still  iittest  the  truth.  Scoor-Eigg  is  a  high 
peak  in  the  centre  of  the  small  Isle  of  Eigg,  or  Egg.  It  is  well 
knowu  to  mineralogists,  as  affording  many  interesting  speci- 
mens, and  to  others  whom  chance  or  curiosity  may  lead  to  the 
island,  for  the  astonishing  view  of  the  mainland  and  neighbor^ 
Ing  isles  which  it  commands.  I  shall  again  avail  myself  of  the 
journal  I  have  quoted.! 

"26*A  .iugiist,  1814. — At  seven  this  morning  we  were  in 
Ihe  Sound  which  divides  the  Ule  of  Rum  f.om  that  of  Eigg. 
The  latter,  although  hilly  and  roCKy,  and  tr'jversed  by  a  re- 
markably Itigh  and  ba'ten  ridge,  jailed  Scoor-Rigg,  has,  in 
point  of  soil,  a  much  mor>:  0'^<nisiD;  appet^ance.  Southward 
of  both  lies  the  Isl<"  of  Male!/,  or  Muck,  a  low  and  fertile 
island,  and  though'  thp  least,  je'.  prob-Dly  the  most  valuable 
of  the  three.  We  mat.ied  the  boa.,  and  rowed  along  the 
»hore  of  Egg  in  quest  of  a  cavern,  which  had  been  the  memo- 
rable scene  of  a  horr  j  feudal  vengeance.  We  had  rounded 
more  than  half  the  island,  admiring  the  entrance  of  many  a 
Sold  natural  cave,  which  its  rocks  exhibited,  without  finding 
Jiat  which  we  sought,  until  we  procured  a  guide.  Nor.  in- 
deed, was  it  surprising  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  search 
»f  strangers,  as  there  are  no  outward  indications  more  than 
nftight  distinguish  the  entrance  of  a  fox-earth.  This  noted 
save  has  a  very  narrow  opening,  through  which  one  can  hardly 
creep  on  his  knees  and  hands.  It  rises  steep  and  lofty  within, 
and  runs  into  the  bowels  of  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  255  mea- 
tnrel  feet  ;  the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be  about  three  feet, 
but  rises  within  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  the  breadth  may 
vary  in  the  same  proportion.  The  rude  and  stony  bottom  of 
this  cave  is  strewed  with  the  bones  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, the  sad  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  200 
In  number,  v  lo  were  slain  on  the  following  occasion: — The 
Mac-Donalds  of  the  Isle  of  Egg,  a  people  dei)e-..dent  on  Clan- 
Ranald,  had  done  sore?  injury  lo  'ae  Laird  of  Mac-Leod.  The 
teaditio  1  of  the  isle  says,  thai  .1  v/as  by  a  pei-sonal  attack  on 
the  chieftain,  in  which  Ks  bae'-  was  broken.  But  that  of  the 
o'.lia^isles  bears,  moje  pr'-bi'jiy  ,nat  the  injury  was  offered  to 
two  or  three  of  the  MaC-Lec ..s,  jvho,  landing  upon  Eigg,  and 
using  some  freedom  w''^i  the  young  women,  were  seized  by 
the  islaiKlers,  bounj  hard  and  foot,  and  turned  adrift  in  a  boat, 
which  the  winds  and  waves  safely  conducted  to  Skye.  To 
avenge  the  offence  given,  Mac-Leod  sailed  with  such  a  body 
••f  men.  as  reno'ered  resistance  hopeless.  The  natives,  fearing 
his  vengeance,  concealed  themselves  in  this  cavern,  and,  after 
»  .strict  search,  the  Mac-Leods  went  on  board  their  galleys, 
ifter  doing  what  mischief  they  could,  concluding  the  inhabit- 

1  See  note  2  G,  li  488,  onI«. 


ants  had  left  the  isle,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  Long  Inl- 
and, or  some  of  Clan-Ranald's  other  possessions.  But  neil 
morning  they  espied  from  the  vessels  a  rain  upon  the  island, 
and  immediately  landing  again,  they  tractd  his  retreai  by  th< 
marks  of  his  footsteps,  a  light  snow  being  unhappily  on  th« 
ground.  Mac-Leod  then  surrounded  the  cavern,  suramonef 
the  subterranean  garrison,  and  demanded  liiat  the  individual' 
who  had  offended  him  should  be  delivered  ip  to  him.  Thii 
was  peremptorily  refused.  The  chieftain  then  caused  his  pes 
pie  to  divert  the  course  of  a  rill  of  water,  which,  falliiii^  -^ 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  would  have  prevented  his  purpo 
vengeance.  He  then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavei. 
huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and  fern,  and  maintained  it  Wirt 
unrelenting  assiduity,  until  all  within  were  destroyed  by  suflo" 
cation.  The  dale  of  this  dreadful  deed  must  have  !,>een  re- 
cent, if  one  may  judge  from  the  fresh  appearance  of  t;i09e  re'« 
ics.  I  brought  off,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  our  sailors,  a 
skull  from  among  the  numerous  specimens  of  mortality  which 
the  cavern  afforded.  Before  re-embarkiug  we  visited  anothel 
cave,  opening  lo  the  sea,  but  of  a  character  entirely  different, 
being  a  large  open  vault,  as  high  as  that  of  a  cathedral,  and 
running  back  a  great  way  into  the  rock  at  the  same  height. 
The  height  and  width  of  the  opening  gives  ample  light  to  tha 
whole.  Here,  sJfler  1745,  when  the  Catholic  priests  wera 
scarcely  tolerated,  the  priest  of  Eigg  used  to  perform  the  Ro. 
man  Catholic  service,  most  of  the  islanders  being  of  that  ;>ei- 
suasion.  A  huge  ledge  of  rocks  rising  about  half-way  up 
one  side  of  the  vault,  served  for  altar  and  pulpit  ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  priest  and  Highland  congregation  in  such  an  ei 
traordinary  place  of  worship,  might  have  engaged  the  pencil  of 
Salvator." 


Note  2  P. 


-that  wondrous  dome, 


Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earth/ 1/  architect, 
J^ature  herself,  it  seem'a,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise. — P.  441 

It  would  be  unpardonable  lo  detain  the  rtaJer  upon  a  ven- 
der so  often  described,  and  yet  so  incapable  of  being  unuir- 
stood  by  description.  This  palace  of  Neptune  is  even  grandei 
upon  a  second  than  ihe  first  view.  Tiie  stupendous  column;! 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  cave,  the  depth  and  strength  ol 
the  tide  which  rolls  its  deep  and  heavy  swell  up  to  the  extre. 
mity  of  the  vault — the  variety  of  the  tints  formed  bv  white 
crimson,  and  yellow  stalactites,  or  petrifactions,  which  occupy 
the  vacancies,  between  the  base  of  the  bi-iken  pillars  which 
form  the  roof,  and  intersect  them  with  a  rich,  curious,  and  va- 
riegated chasing,  occupying  each  intei'stice — the  corresponding 
variety  below  water,  where  the  ocean  rolls  over  a  davl;-red  oi 
violet-colored  rock,  from  which,  as  from  a  base,  tlie  u3-altic 
columns  arise — the  tremendous  noise  of  the  swelling  tide,  nun 
gling  with  the  deep-toned  echoes  of  the  vaul', — are  circum- 
stances elsewhere  unparalleled. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  varied  ^ppST^rano 
of  the  little  archipelago  of  islets,  of  which  Staffa  is  tn-  m'W 
remarkable.  This  group,  called  in  Gaelic  Tiesliarmsn.  a.t'^ru 
a  thousand  varied  views  to  the  voyager,  as  they  aiip^ar  ir.  dd 
ferent  positions  with  reference  to  his  couree.  The  variety  i 
their  shape  contributes  much  to  the  beauty  of  these  effect* 


Note  2  Q. 

Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no  more. — P.  441. 

The  ballad,  entitled  "  Macphail  of  Colonsay,  and  t'le  Ms 
maid   of  Conrievrekin"   [see  Border  Minstrelsy,   vol.    ir. 
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285],  was  composed  by  John  Leyden,  from  a  tradition  which 
De  found  while  making  a  tour  through  the  Hebrides  about 
18OI,  soon  before  his  fatal  departure  for  India,  where,  after 
havinj  made  farther  progress  in  Oriental  literature  than  any 
man  of  letters  who  liad  embraced  those  studies,  he  died  a 
martyr  to  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  in  the  island  of  Java,  im- 
mediately after  th-  landing  of  our  forces  near  Batavia,  in  Au- 
fast,  Itill. 


Note  2  R. 


Hp  Tarbat's  western  lake  they  bore, 

Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  isthmus  o'er. — P.  441. 

The  peninsula  of  Cantire  is  joined  to  South  Knapdale  by  a 
Terr  narro%v  isthmus,  formed  by  the  western  and  eastern  IjOcIi 
nf  Tarbat.  These  two  salt-water  lakes,  or  bays,  encroach  so 
'ar  ipon  the  land,  and  the  extremities  come  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  there  is  not  above  a  mile  of  land  to  divide  them. 

"  [l  is  not  long,"  says  Pennant,  "since  vessels  of  nine  or  ten 
ions  were  drawn  by  horses  out  of  the  west  loch  into  that  of  the 
east,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  so  dreaded 
and  so  little  known  was  the  navigation  round  that  promontory. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  these  little  isthmuses,  so  fre- 
qnently  styled  Tarbat  in  North  Britain,  took  their  name  from 
the»above  circumstance  ;  Tarruing,  signifying  to  draw,  and 
Bata,  a  boat.  Tliis  too  miglit  be  called,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence, the  Tarbat,  from  a  very  singular  circumstance  related 
by  Torfirus.  When  Magnus,  the  barefooted  King  of  Norway, 
obtained  from  Donald-bane  of  Scotland  the  cession  of  the 
Western  Isles,  or  all  those  places  that  could  be  surrounded  in 
s  boat,  he  added  to  them  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  by  this 
fraud  :  he  placed  himself  in  the  stern  of  a  boat,  held  the  rud- 
der, was  drawn  over  this  narrow  track,  and  by  this  species  of 
navigation  wrested  the  country  from  his  brother  monarch." — 
Pknnant's  Scotland,  London,  1790,  p.  190. 

But  that  Rrnce  also  made  this  passage,  although  at  a  period 
Iwo  or  three  years  later  than  in  the  poem,  appears  from  the 
•vidence  of.  Barbour,  who  mi'utions  also  the  effect  produced 
jpon  the  minds  of  the  Highlanders,  from  the  prophecies  cui^ 
1-nt  amongst  them  : — 

"  Bot  to  King  Robert  will  we  gang, 
That  we  haft"  left  wnspokyn  of  lang. 
CXuhen  he  had  eonwoyit  to  the  se 
His  brodyr  Eduuard,  and  his  menye. 
And  otiiyr  men  oft'gret  noblay. 
To  Tarbart  thai  held  thair  way, 
[n  galayis  onlanj  t  for  thair  far. 
Bot  tliaim  worthyt'  draw  thair  schippis  that : 
And  a  myle  wes  betui.x  the  seys ; 
Bot  that  wes  lompnyt-  all  with  treis. 
The  King  i;ii>  schippis  thar  gcrt^  draw. 
And  for  the  wynd  couth'  stoutly  blaw 
Apon  thair  bak,  as  thai  wald  ga, 
He  gert  men  rapys  and  mastis  ta, 
And  set  thaim  in  the  schi|)pis  hey, 
fcnd  sayllis  to  the  tcpjiis  tey  ; 
And  gert  men  gang  tliarby  drawand. 
The  wynd  thaim  helpyt,  that  was  blawand  ; 
Swa  that,  in  a  lilill  space, 
Thair  iiote  all  our  drawin  was. 

"  And  (luhen  thai,  that  in  the  His  war, 
Hard  tell  how  the  gud  King  had  thar 
Gert  hys  schippis  with  saillis  ga 
Owt  our  bitui.v  [the]  Tarbajftfie]  twa, 
Thai  war  abaysit-'>  sa  vvtrfly. 
For  thai  wyst,  tiirow  auld  prophecy, 

W^sv*  ''bHi;i;d  to.— 2  Laii'  w  th  trees. — 3  Caused. — 4  Could. 


That  he  suld  ger*  schippis  sua 

Betuix  thai  seis  with  saillis  ga, 

Suld  wyne  the  His  sua  till  hand. 

That  nane  with  strenth  suld  him  withstand. 

Tharfor  they  come  all  to  the  King. 

Wes  nane  withstud  his  bidding, 

Owtakyn'  Jhone  of  Lome  allayne. 

Bot  Weill  sone  eftre  wes  he  tayne  ; 

And  present  rycht  to  the  King. 

And  tiiai  that  war  of  his  leding. 

That  till  the  King  had  brokyn  fay ,8 

War  all  dede,  and  destroyit  away." 

Barbour's  Bruce,  Book  i.  »  SSI 


Note  2  S. 

The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Olioil,  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Wi^d,' 
Oave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind. 
And  hade  Loch  Rama  smile.— V.  441 

Loch  Ranza  is  a  beautiful  bay,  on  the  northern  extremity  oi 
Arran,  opening  towards  East  Tarbat  Loch.  It  is  well  described 
by  Pennant : — "  The  approach  wajs  magnificent ;  a  fine  b.ay  in 
front,  about  a  mile  deep,  having  a  ruined  castle  near  the  lowei 
end,  on  a  low  far  projecting  neck  of  land,  that  forms  anothei 
harbor,  with  a  narrow  passage  ;  but  within  has  three  fathom 
of  water,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Beyond  is  a  little  plain  wa- 
tered by  a  stream,  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  a  small  vil 
lage.  The  whole  is  environed  with  a  theatre  of  mountains; 
and  in  the  background  the  serrated  crags  of  Grianan-Athol  soai 
above." — Pennant's  Tour  to  the  fVestern  Isles,  p.  191-2. 
Ben-Ghaoil,  "  the  mountain  of  the  winds,"  is  generally  known 
by  its  English,  and  less  poeiical  name,  of  Goatfield. 


Note  2  T. 


Each  to  Loch  Ranza' s  margin  spring  ; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King! — P.  443. 

The  passage  in  Barbour,  describing  the  landing  of  Bruce, 
and  his  being  recognized  by  Douglas  and  those  of  his  follower! 
who  had  preceded  him,  by  the  sound  of  his  horn,  is  in  the 
original  singularly  simple  and  atVecting. — The  king  arrived  id 
Arran  with  thirty-three  small  row-boats.  He  interrogated  a 
female  if  there  had  arrived  any  warlike  men  of  late  in  that 
country.  "  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  can  tell  you  of  many 
who  lately  came  hither,  discomfited  the  English  governor,  and 
blockaded  his  castle  of  Brodick.  They  maintain  themselves  in 
a  wood  at  no  great  distance."  The  king,  truly  conceiving  tlial 
this  must  be  Douglas  and  his  followers,  who  had  lately  set  fiwtJl 
to  try  their  fortune  in  Arran,  desired  the  woman  to  condtar 
him  to  the  wood.     She  obeyed. 

'  The  king  then  blew  his  horn  on  high. 
And  gert  his  men  that  were  him  by, 
Hold  them  still,  and  all  privy  ; 
And  syne  again  his  borne  blew  he. 
James  of  Dowglas  hearil  him  blow. 
And  ;it  the  last  alone  gan  know, 
And  said,  '  Soolhly  yon  is  tiie  kme ; 
I  know  long  while  since  his  blowing.' 
The  third  time  therewithall  he  blew. 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Boid  it  knfw  ; 
And  .said,  '  Yon  is  the  king,  but  dread, 
Go  we  forth  till  him,  better  speed.' 
Then  went  they  till  the  king  in  hye. 
And  him  inclined  ''.oart.eously. 

SCorfoundcd.-  6  Mi^k--",  — 7  Excepting.--8  Fmth. 
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And  blithly  wi  loomed  them  the  king, 
And  was  joyfui  ol' their  meeting, 
And  kissed  them  ;  and  speared'  syne 
How  tliey  liad  fared  in  hunting? 
And  they  him  told  all,  but  lesing  :2 
Byne  laud  they  God  of  their  meeting. 
!?yne  with  the  king  till  his  harbourve 
Went  both  joy fu'  and  jolly  '" 

Barbour's  Bruce,  iJook  v.  pp.  115,  IW. 


NOTJE  2  U. 


.     his  brother  blamed. 

But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashamed. 

With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  turn'd. 

And  dash'd  away  the  tear  he  seorn'd. — P.  443. 

fi  i  kind,  anil  yet  fiery  character  of  Edward  Bruce,  is  well 
minted  by  Barbour,  in  the  accouiit  of  his  behavior  after  the 
savtle  of  Bannookburn.  Sir  Walter  Ross,  one  of  the  very  few 
Scottish  nobles  who  fell  in  that  battle,  was  so  dearly  beloved 
oy  Edward,  that  he  wished  the  victory  had  been  lost,  so  Ross 
oad  hved. 

"  Out-taken  him,  men  has  not  seen 
Where  he  for  any  men  made  moaning." 

And  here  the  venerable  Archdeacon  intimates  a  piece  of  scan- 
dal. !""ir  Edward  Bruce,  it  seems,  loved  Ross's  sister,  par 
amours,  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  lady,  sister  to  David  de 
Btrathbogie,  Earl  of  Atnole.  This  criminal  passion  had  evil 
consequences  ;  for,  in  resentment  to  the  affront  done  to  his 
lister,  Athole  attacked  the  guard  which  Bruce  had  left  at 
Cambuskenneth,  during  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  to  protect 
his  magazine  of  provisions,  and  slew  Sir  William  Keith,  the 
commander.     Fur  which  treason  he  was  forfeited. 

In  like  manner,  when  in  a  sally  from  Carrickfergus,  Neil 
I'leraing,  and  the  guards  whom  he  commanded,  had  fallen, 
after  the  protracted  resistance  which  saved  the  rest  of  Edward 
Bruce's  army,  he  made  such  moan  as  surprised  his  followers  : 

"  Sic  moan  he  made  men  had  ferly,3 
For  he  was  not  customably 
Wont  for  to  moan  men  any  thing, 
Nor  would  not  hear  men  make  moaning." 

Snch  are  the  nice  traita  of  character  so  often  lost  in  general 
blBtory. 


Note  2  V. 

rhou  keird'st  a  wretched  female  plain 

In  agony  of  travd-pain, 

tnd  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 

Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand, 

,Snd  dnre  the  worst  the  foe  might  do. 

Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue, 

Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 

Jl  woman  in  her  last  distress. — P.  445. 

Tills  incid  !nt,  which  illustrates  so  happily  the  chivalrous 
t«;et0"ily  of  Bruce's  character,  is  one  of  the  many  simple  and 
»»tB'^  traits  recorded  by  Barbour.  It  occurred  during  the 
iipedition  which  Bruce  made  to  Irelan  ,  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  l)rother  Edward  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdem. 
Bruce  was  about  to  retreat,  and  his  host  was  arrayed  for 
moving 

"  The  king  has  heard  a  woman  cry, 
He  asked  what  that  was  in  hy.* 
'  It  is  the  layndar,6  sir  '  sai  ane, 

I  Ajlt»rt.— 2   VVitliout  lying.— 3  Wonder.— 4  Ha«to. 
tikild  br4. 
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'  That  her  child-ills  right  now  has  ta'ea : 
And  must  leave  now  behtod  us  here. 
Therefore  she  makes  an  evil  cheer.'' 
The  king  said,  '  Certes,'  it  were  pity 
That  she  in  that  point  left  should  be, 
For  certes  I  trow  there  is  no  man 
That  he  no  will  rue''  a  woman  than.' 
His  hosts  all  there  asested  he. 
And  gertio  a  tent  soon  Btinted"  be, 
And  gert  her  gang  in  hastily, 
And  other  women  to  be  her  by. 
While  she  was  delivered  he  bade  : 
And  syne  forth  on  his  ways  rade. 
And  how  she  forth  should  carried  be,_ 
Or  he  forth  fure,''^  ordained  he. 
Tills  was  a  full  great  courtesy, 
That  swilk  a  king  and  so  mighty, 
Gert  his  men  dwell  on  this  manner. 
But  for  a  poor  lavender." 

Barbour's  Hi  ace.  Book  xvi.  pp.  3Q   4t 


-6  Laundrens.— 


Note  2  W. 
O^er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where  f--ac*ures  wide 
Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  sti  >«ie. — P.  448. 

The  interior  of  the  island  of  Arran  abounds  with  btaitifol 
Highland  scenery.  The  hills,  being  very  rocky  and  precipi 
tons,  afford  some  cataracts  of  great  height,  though  of  incon- 
siderable breadth.  There  is  one  pass  over  the  river  Machrai, 
renowned  for  the  dilemma  of  a  poor  woman,  who,  being 
tempted  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ravine  to  step  across,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  first  movement,  but  took  fright  when  i. 
became  necessary  to  move  the  other  foot,  and  remained  in  a 
posture  equally  ludicrous  and  dangerous,  until  some  chanca 
passenger  assisted  her  to  extricate  herself.  It  is  said  she  r» 
mained  there  some  hours. 


Note  2  X. 


He  cross' d  his  brow  beside  the  stone 
Where  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan  ; 
Jind  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild. 
O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled. — P.  448. 

The  isle  of  Arran,  like  those  of  Man  and  Anglesea,  abound* 
with  many  relics  of  heathen,  and  probably  Druidical,  super- 
stition. There  are  high  erect  colura  is  of  unhewn  stone,  the 
most  ear'y  of  all  monuments,  the  circles  of  rude  stones,  com- 
monly entitled  Druidical,  and  the  caims,  or  sepulchral  piles, 
within  which  are  usually  found  urns  enclosing  ashes.  Much 
doubt  necessarily  rests  upon  the  history  of  such  monuments, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  consider  them  as  exclusively  Celtic  of 
Druidical.  By  much  the  finest  circles  of  standing  siones,  ex- 
cepting Stonehege,  are  those  of  Stenhouse,  at  Stencis,  in  th« 
island  of  Pomona,  the  principal  isle  of  the  Orcades.  These 
of  course,  are  neither  Celtic  nor  Druidical  ;  and  we  are  ("ssnrei 
that  many  circles  of  the  kind  occur  both  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. 


Note  2  Y. 

Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen  ; 
From  Hastings,  late  their  English  Lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword. — P.  448. 

Brodick  or  Brathwick  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  is  an  an 
cient  fortress,  near  an  open   roadstead   called   Brodick-Ba» 

1  Stop.— 8  Cartainly.— 9  Vitr.— 10  Caused.- 11  Pitched.— IS  Moved. 
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»n<l  not  tar  distant  from  a  tolerable  harbor,  closed  in  by  the 
Island  of  Lanilash.  This  important  place  had  been  assailed  a 
abort  time  before  Bruoe's  arrival  in  the  island  James  Lord 
Douglas,  who  aocompaiiied  Bruce  to  his  retreat  in  Rachrine, 
seems,  in  the  sprinj;  of  13U6,  to  have  tired  of  h's  abode  there, 
and  set  out  accordingly,  in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  to  see  what 
adventure  God  wou-d  send  him.  Sir  Robert  Boyd  accom- 
pinied  him  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Arran 
api«ars  to  have  directed  his  course  thither.  They  landed  in 
li;e  island  privately,  and  appear  to  have  laid  an  ambush  for 
Sir  John  Hastings,  the  English  governor  of  Brodwick,  and 
Sbrprised  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  and  provisions,  and 
warly  took  the  castle  itself.  Indeed,  that  they  actually  did 
JO,  has  been  generally  averred  by  historiar-s,  although  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  narrative  of  Barbour.  On  the  contrary. 
It  would  seem  that  they  took  shelter  within  a  fortification  of 
llie  ancient  inhabitants,  a  rampart  called  Tor  an  Schian. 
When  they  were  joined  by  Brace,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
had  gained  Brodick  Castle.  At  least  tradition  says,  that  from 
the  battlements  of  the  tower  he  saw  the  supposed  signal-tire 
on  Turn  berry-nook.  .  .  .  The  castle  is  now  much  modernized, 
but  has  a  dignified  appearance,  being  surrounded  by  dourish- 
ing  plantations. 


Note  2  Z. 


Oft,  too,  Kith  unaccustomed  ears, 

A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears. — P.  448. 

Barbour,  with  great  simplicity,  gives  an  anecdote,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  vice  of  profane  swearing,  after- 
wards too  general  among  the  Scottish  nation,  was,  at  this 
time,  confined  to  military  men.  As  Douglas,  after  Bruce's 
return  to  Scotland,  was  roving  about  the  mountainous  coun- 
try of  Tweeddale,  near  the  water  of  Line,  he  chanced  to  hear 
Bome  persons  in  a  *arm-house  say  "the  deinl."  Concluding, 
from  this  hardy  expression,  that  the  house  contained  warlike 
guests,  he  immediately  assailed  it,  and  had  the  gooci  fortune 
to  make  jmsoners  Thomas  Randolph,  afterwards  the  famous 
Earl  of  Murray,  and  Alexander  Stuart,  Lord  Bonkle.  Both 
were  then  "in  the  English  interest,  and  had  come  into  that 
oountry  with  the  purpose  of  driving  out  Douglas.  They  after- 
wards ranked  among  Bruce's  most  zealous  adherents. 


Note  3  A. 


For,  seel  the  ruddy  signal  made. 
That  Clifford,  with  his  merry-men  all. 
Guards  carelessly  our  father's  hall. — P.  449. 

The  remarkable  circumstances  by  which  Bruce  was  induced 
1  enter  Scotland,  under  the  false  idea  that  a  signal-fire  was 
lighted  U|>on  the  shore  near  his  maternal  castle  of  Turnberry 
— the  disappointment  which  he  met  with,  and  the  train  of 
iXTcess  wliich  arose  out  of  that  very  disappointment,  are  too 
«tinoTi8  to  be  passei  over  unnoticed.  The  following  is  the 
lawAtivo  of  Barbout.  The  introduction  is  a  favorable  speci- 
fser  o*^  nis  style,  wiiich  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  the  model 
let  that  of  Gawain  Douglas  :  — 

"  This  wes  in  ver'  qnhen  wynter  tid, 
With  liis  blastis  hidwyss  to  bid, 
Was  our  drywyn  :  and  byrdis  smale, 
As  tnrturis  and  the  nychtyngale, 
Begouths  rycht  sariely  i  to  syng  ; 
And  for  to  mak  in  thair  singyng 
Swete  notis,  and  sownys  ser,'> 


(U.C. 
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And  inelodys  plesand  to  her. 
And  the  treis  begouth  to  ma-^ 
Burgeans,"  and  bryclit  blomys  alsua, 
To  wyn  the  helyng:  otf  thair  hewid. 
That  wykkyt  wyntir  had  thaira  rewid,« 
And  all  gressys  beguth  to  spryng. 
In  to  that  tyme  the  nobill  king. 
With  his  flote,  and  a  few  menye.^ 
Tlire  hundyr  I  trow  thai  mycht  be. 
[s  to  the  se,  owte  off  Arane 
A  litiU  foroulh,'"  ewyn  gane. 

'■   Thai  rou'it  fast,  with  all  thair  mycht. 
Till  'hat  apon  thuim  fell  the  nycht. 
That  wouK  myrk"  aj)«)n  gret  maner, 
Swa  that  thai  wyst  noeht  quiiar  thai  wer. 
For  thai  ua  nedill  had,  na  stane  ; 
Bot  rowit  alwayis  in  till  ane, 
Sterand  all  tyme  apon  the  fyr. 
That  thai  saw  brynnand  lycht  an«l  schyr.** 
It  wes  bot  auenturi^  thaim  led  : 
And  they  in  schort  tyme  sa  thaim  sped, 
Thnt  at  the  fyr  arywyt  thai  ; 
And  went  to  land  bot  mar  delay. 
And  Cuthbert,  that  ha?  sene  the  fyr, 
Was  full  ofi'angyr,  and  eft' ire  : 
For  he  durst  nocht  do  it  away  ; 
And  wes  alsua  dowtand  ay 
That  his  lord  suld  pass  to  se. 
Tbarfor  thair  cuminyn  waytit  he  ; 
And  met  them  at  thair  arywing. 
lie  wes  wele  sone  broucht  to  the  King 
That  speryt  at  hiin  how  lie  had  done. 
And  he  with  sar  hart  tauld  him  sone. 
How  that  he  fand  nane  weill  luffand  ; 
Bot  all  war  fayis,  that  he  fand  ; 
And  that  the  lord  the  Persy, 
With  ner  thre  hundre  in  cumpany, 
Was  in  the  castell  thar  besid, 
Fnllfillyt  off  dispyt  and  prid. 
Bot  ma  than  twa  partis  off  his  rowt 
War  herberyt  in  the  tonne  without  ; 
'  And  dyspytyt  yow  mar.  Scliir  Ki.ig, 
Than  men  may  dispyt  ony  thing.' 
Than  said  the  King,  in  full  gret  ire  ; 
'  Tratonr,  quhy  maid  thow  than  the  fyrT 
'  A  !  Schyr,'  said  he,  '  sa  God  me  se  I 
The  fyr  wes  newyr  maid  for  me. 
Na,  or  the  nycht,  I  wyst  it  nocht; 
Bot  fra  I  wyst  it,  weill  I  thocht 
That  ye,  and  haly  your  menye 
In  hy'-*  suld  put  yow  to  the  se. 
For  thi  I  cum  to  mete  yow  her. 
To  tell  perellys  that  may  aper.' 

"  The  King  wes  ofl"his  spek  angry, 
And  askyt  his  prywe  men,  in  hy, 
Qnhat  at  thaim  thoacht  wes  best  to  do 
Schyr  Edward  fryst  answert  thar  to, 
Ilys  brodyr  that  wes  swa  hardy. 
And  said  :  '  I  saw  yow  jekyHy 
Thar  sail  na  perell,  that  /nay  be, 
Dryve  me  eflsonysis  to  the  se. 
Myne  auentnr  her  tak  will  I, 
Qnhetliir  it  be  esfull  or  angry.'  — 
'  Brothyr,'  lie  said    '  sen  thou  will  sua, 
It  is  gude  that  we  samyn  ta 
Dissese  or  ese,  or  payne  or  play, 
Eftyr  as  God  will  ws  i-urway.'" 


8  Bersftved.— 9  Mfii.— 10  BetV.re.— 11   Dw't 
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And  sen  men  sayis  that  the  Peisy 

Myn  heretage  will  occupy  ; 

And  his  meiiye  sa  ner  wa  lyis, 

That  ws  dispytis  mony  wyss  ; 

Ga  we  and  wenge'  sum  off  the  diapyte 

And  that  may  we  haiff  done  alss  tite  ;] 

For  thai  ly  traistly,''  but  drediitg 

Ort'  ws,  or  off' our  her  eumniyng. 

And  thoucht  we  s'^pand  slew  thaim  all, 

Rcpruff  tharol'na  man  sail. 

For  werrayour  na  forss  suld  ma, 

Qahethir  lie  mycht  curcom  his  fa 

Throw  strenth,  or  t'row  suteltc  ; 

Bet  thai  gud  laith  r^y  haldyn  be.'  " 

BARii)UR'<i  Bruce,  Book  iv.  v.  1. 


Note  3  B. 

JVojc  atk  you  ?nkence  that  wondrous  lia^ht, 
Whose  fairy  glow  begiiUcd  Ihcir  sight  7 
It  ne'er  was  known. — P.  451. 

*  he  following  are  the  words  of  an  ingenious  correspondent, 
fO  whon:  I  am  obliged  for  muoii  iiilormation  respecting  Turn- 
oerry  and  its  neighborhood.  "The  only  tradition  now  re- 
membered of  the  landing  of  Robert  the  Bruce  in  Carrick,  re- 
lates to  the  fire  seen  by  him  from  the  Isje  of  Arran.  It  is  still 
generally  reported,  and  religiously  believed  by  many,  that 
this  fire  was  really  the  work  of  supernatural  power,  unassisted 
by  the  hand  of  any  mortal  being  ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  the  flame  rose  yearly  jn  the  same  hour  of  the 
lame  night  of  the  year,  on  which  the  king  first  saw  it  from  the 
turrets  of  Brodick  Castle  ;  and  some  go -so  far  as  to  say,  that 
if  the  e.xact  time  were  known,  it  would  be  still  seen.  That 
tliis  superstitious  notion  is  very  ancient,  is  evident  from  the 
place  where  the  fire  is  said  to  have  appeared,  being  called  the 
Bogles'  Brae,  beyond  the  remembrance  of  man.  In  support 
o(t  this  curious  belief,  it  is  said  that  the  practice  of  burning 
heath  for  the  improvement  of  land  was  then  unknown;  that 
a  spunkie  (Jack  o'lanthorn)  could  not  have  been  seen  across 
the  breadth  of  the  Forth  of  Clyde,  between  Ayrshire  and 
\rran  ;  and  that  the  courier  of  Bruce  was  his  kinsman,  and 
never  suspected  of  treachery." — Letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Train, 
•f  Newton  Stuart,  author  of  an  ingenious  Collection  of  Poen*s 
.illustrative  of  many  ancient  Trnditions  in  Galloway  and  Ayr- 
shire, Edinburgh.  1814.  [Mr.  Train  made  a  journey  into  hyr- 
shire  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's  re(|uest,  on  pur|)Ose  to  collect 
accurate  information  for  the  Notes  to  this  poem  ,  and  the 
reader  will  find  more  of  the  fruits  oC  his  labors  in  No»e  3  D. 
This  is  the  same  gentleman  whose  friendly  assistance  is  ao 
often  acknowledged  in  tlie  Notes  and  Introductions  of  the 
Wiverlc;'  Novels.] 


Note  3  C. 


They  gnii'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 

T, eft  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign. — P.  451. 

The  Castle  of  Turnberry,  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  was  the 
property  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  right  of  his  mother.  Lord  Hailes 
mentions  the  following  remarkable  circumstance  concerning 
.he  mode  in  which  he  became  proprietor  of  it : — -"  Martha, 
Countess  of  Carrick  in  her  own  right,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  bare  him  a  son,  afterwards  Robert 
I.  (11th  July.  1274).  The  circumstances  of  her  marriage  were 
angular :  happening  to  meet  Robert  Bruce  in  her  domains, 
he  became  enamored  of  him,  and  with  some  violence  led  him 

1  Avenge. — 2  Qiiicklv.^S  Confidently. 
Eit  Walter   Scott   has  misread   Mr.  Traiu's  MS.,  which  gave  not 


to  her  castle  of  Turnberry.  A  few  days  after  she  married  hisL 
without  the  knowledge  of  tlie  relations  of  either  party,  ana 
without  the  requisite  consent  of  the  king.  Tlie  king  instantly 
seized  her  ca.stle  and  wliole  estates:  She  afterwards  atoned 
by  a  fine  for  her  feudal  delinquency.  Little  did  Ale.xandei 
foresee,  thai,  from  this  union,  the  restorer  of  the  Hcotlisli 
monarchy  was  to  arise." — jinnals  of  Hcotliivd,  vo'.  ii.  y.  l^^O. 
The  same  obliging  correspondent,  whom  I  have  quoted  In  Jif 
preceding  note,  gives  me  the  following  account  of  the  presem 
state  of  the  ruins  of  TuridieiTv  ; — "  Turnberry  Pomt  is  a  rock 
projecting  into  the  sea;  the"))  of  it  is  about  eighteen  leet 
above  high-water  mark.  Upon  this  rock  was  built  the  cas  le 
There  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high  of  the  wal.  next  to  llw 
sea  yet  standing.  Upon  the  )and  side  the  wall  is  only  about 
four  feet  high  ;  the  length  has  bsen  si.\ty  feet,  and  the  breadth 
forty-five  :  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but  that  is  now  near- 
ly filled  up.  The  top  of  the  ruin,  rising  between  forty  and 
fil'ty  feet  above  the  water,  has  a  majestic  agjiearance  from  the 
sea.  There  is  not  much  local  tradition  in  the  vicinity  con 
nected  with  Bruce  or  his  history.  In  front,  however,  of  the. 
rock,  upon  which  stands  Culzean  Castle,  is  the  mouth  of  a 
romantic  cavern,  called  the  Cove  of  Colean,  in  which  it  ia 
said  Bruce  and  his  followers  concealed  themselves  immediately 
after  landing,  till  they  arranged  matters  for  their  farther  en- 
terprises. Burns  mentions  it  in  the  poem  of  Hallowe'en.  The 
only  place  to  the  south  of  Turnberry  worth  mentioning,  with 
reference  to  Bruce's  history,  is  the  Weary  Nuik,  a  little  ro- 
mantic green  hill,  where  he  and  his  party  are  said  to  have 
rested,  after  assaulting  the  castle." 

Around  the  Castle  of  Turnberry  was  a  level  plain  of  about 
two  miles  in  extent,  forming  tlie  c.istle  park.  There  could  be 
nothing,  I  am  informed,  more  beautiful  than  the  copsewood 
and  verdure  of  this  extensive  meadow,  before  it  wa.s  iuvadarf 
by  the  plougiishare. 


Note  3  D. 
The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  hall! — P.  455. 

I  have  ibllowed  the  llattering  and  pleasing  tradition,  that  the 
Bruce,  after  his  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  actually 
gained  possession  of  his  maternal  castle.  But  the  tradition  is 
not  accurate.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  only  strong  enough  to 
alarm  and  drive  in  the  outposts  of  the  English  garrison,  then 
commanded,  not  by  Clifford,  as  assumed  in  the  text,  but  by 
Percy.  Neither  was  Clifford  slain  upon  this  occasion,  though 
he  had  several  skirmishes  with  Bruce.  He  fell  afterwards  in 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  Bruce,  after  alarming  the  castle 
of  Turnberry,  and  surprising  some  part  ot  the  garrison,  wno 
were  quartered  without  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  retreated  intc 
the  mountainous  part  of  Carrick,  and  there  made  himself  so 
strong,  that  the  English  were  obliged  to  evacuate  TunibTry, 
and  at  length  the  Castle  of  Ayr.  Many  of  his  benefactions  and 
royal  gifts  attest  his  attachment  to  the  hereditary  fo  lowers  oi 
his  house    in  this  part  of  the  country. 

It  IS  generally  known  that  Bruce,  in  consequence  of  his  dis 
tresses  after  the  battle  of  Methven,  was  atTected  by  a  scorbutii 
disorder,  which  was  then  called  a  leprosy.  It  is  said  he  e.\[» 
rienced  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  medicinal  spring,  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  called  from  that  circumstanus 
King's  Ea«e.  The  following  is  the  tradition  of  the  country 
collected  by  Mr.  Train  : — "  After  Robert  ascended  the  throne 
he  foundeu  the  priory  of  Dominican  monks,  every  one  of  whom 
was  under  the  obligation  of  putting  up  to  Heaven  a  prayei 
once  every  week-day,  and  twice  in  holydays  for  the  recover; 
of  the  king  ;  and,  after  his  death,  these  masses  were  coiitinnen 
for  the  saving  of  his  soul.  The  ruins  of  this  old  monastery  ai< 
now  nearly  level  with  the  ground.     Robert   likew  se  caused 

King^s  Ease,  but  Kivg^'a  Gj.v,  i.  e.  Casa  Rf^gis,  the  name  of  the  rov% 
founJution  described  below.  Mr.  Traio's  kindneai  enables  tlie  Fditoi  w 
make  this  correctioo. — 183S. 
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houses  to  be  bnilt  round  the  well  j  King's  Case,  for  eight 
iepers,  and  allowed  eight  bolls  of  oatmeal,  and  X28  Scotch 
money,  per  annum,  to  each  person.  These  donations  were  laid 
upon  the  lands  of  Fullarton,  and  are  now  payable  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  The  farm  of  Shiels,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ayr, 
has  to  give,  if  required,  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  for  the 
lepers'  beds,  and  so  much  to  thatch  their  houses  annually. 
Eacli  leprous  person  had  a  drinking-horn  provided  him  by  the 
*ing,  which  continued  to  be  hereditary  in  the  house  to  which 
it  was  first  granted.  One  of,^ose  identical  horns,  of  very 
curioQs  woikmauship,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Colonel 
rnllirton  of  that  Ilk." 

My  correspondent  proceeds  to  mention  some  curious  rem- 
itnts  of  antiquity  inspecting  this  foundation.  "In  compli- 
laem  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try, King  Robert  Rruce  invested  the  descendants  of  that  hero 
with  the  right  of  placing  all  the  lepers  upon  the  establishment 
of  King's  Case.  This  patronage  continued  in  the  family  of 
Craigie,  till  it  was  sold  along  with  the  lands  of  the  late  Sir 
""horaas  Wallace.  The  Burgh  of  Ayr  then  purchased  the  right 
jf  applying  the  donations  of  King's  Case  to  the  support  of  the 
poor-house  of  Ayr.  The  lepers'  charter-stone  was  a  basaltic 
block,  e.^actly  the  shape  of  a  sheep's  kidney,  and  weighing 
an  Ayrshire  boll  of  meal.  The  surface  of  this  stone  being 
as  smooth  as  glass,  there  was  not  any  other  way  of  lifting  it 
than  by  turning  the  hollow  to  the  ground,  there  extending  the 
arms  along  each  side  of  the  stone,  and  clasping  the  hands  in 
tlie  cavity.  Young  lads  were  always  considered  as  deserving 
to  be  ranked  among  men,  when  they  could  lift  the  blue  stone 
of  King's  Case.  It  always  lay  beside  the  well,  till  a  few  years 
ago,  when  some  English  dragoons  encamped  at  that  place 
wantonly  broke  it,  since  which  the  fragments  have  been  kept 
by  the  freemen  of  Prestwick  in  a  place  of  security.  There  is 
one  of  these  charter-stones  at  the  village  of  Old  Daily,  in 
Carrick,  which  has  become  more  celebrated  by  the  following 
event,  which  happened  only  a  few  years  ago: — The  village 
of  New  Daily  being  now  larger  than  the  old  place  of  the  same 
name,  the  inhabitants  insisted  that  the  charter-stone  should  be 
removed  from  the  old  town  to  the  new,  but  the  people  of  Old 
Daily  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  ancient  right.  De- 
mands and  remonstrances  were  made  on  each  sid"  without 
effect,  till  at  last  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  both  villages, 
marched  out  and  by  one  desperate  engagement  put  an  end  to  a 
R-ar,  the  commencement  of  which  no  person  then  living  re- 
membered. Justice  and  victory,  in  this  instance,  being  of  the 
same  party,  the  villagers  of  the  old  town  of  Daily  now  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  keeping  the  bliie-stane  unmolested.  Meal 
privileges  are  oftea  attached  to  some  of  these  stones.  In  Gir- 
van,  if  a  man  can  set  his  back  against  one  of  the  above  de- 
icrijition,  he  is  supposed  not  liable  to  be  arrested  for  debt,  nor 
can  cattle,  it  is  imagined,  be  poinded  as  long  as  they  are  fas- 
tened to  the  same  stone.  That  stones  were  often  used  as  sym- 
bols to  denote  the  right  of  possessing  land,  before  the  use  of 
written  documents  became  general  in  Scotland,  is,  I  thmK, 
exceedingly  probable.  The  charter-stone  of  Inverness  is  still 
kept  with  great  care,  set  in  a  frame,  and  hooped  with  iron,  at 
rtie  mhr>et-place  of  that  town.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  Clack  na  Couddin.  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
that  ^urey  has  mentioned  this  stone  in  his  poem  of  Craig  Pha- 
tenck  This  is  only  a  conjecture,  as  I  have  never  seen  that 
work.  While  the  famous  marble  chair  was  allowed  to  remain 
kl  Pcoon,  it  was  cocsidered  as  the  charter-stdne  of  the  kingdom 
ti  Scstlaod 


.Note  8  E. 


"  Bring  here,"  he  said,  "  the  mazers  four. 
My  noUe  fathers  loved  of  yore." — P.  455. 

These  mazers  were  large  drinking-cnps,  or  goblets     Mention 
^them  oocuffl  iu  a  curious  inventory  of  the  treasure  and  jew- 


els of  King  James  III.,  which  will  be  published,  with  othel 
curious  documents  ef  antiquity,  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Thorns* 
Thomson,  D.  Register  of  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Cot 
lection  of  Inventories,  and  other  Records  of  the  Royal  Ward 
robe,  Jewel-House,"  &c.  I  copy  the  passage  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  the  mazers,  and  also  of  a  habiliment,  called  "  Ki»^ 
Robert  Bruce's  serk,"  i.  e.  shirt,  meaning,  perhaps,  his  shirt 
of  mail;  although  no  other  arms  are  mentioned  in  the  inven- 
tory. It  might  have  been  a  relic  of  more  sanctified  description 
a  penance  shirt  perhaps. 

Extract  from  "  Inventare  of  ane  Parts  of  the  (Jold  and 
Stiver  conyeit  and  unconyeit,  Jowellis,  and  uther  Stuj 
perteining  to  Umquhile-oure  Soveiane  Lords  Fader,  that 
he  had  in  Depois  the  Tyvie  of  his  Dcceis,  and  thai 
come  to  the  Handis  of  oure  Soverane  Lord  that  now  is 

M.CCCC.LXXXVIU." 

"  Memorandum  fundin  in  a  bandit  kist  like  a  gardeviant,! 
in  the  fyrst  the  grete  chenye'^  of  gold,  contenand  sevin  score 
sex  liukis. 

Item,  thre  platis  of  silver. 

Item,  tuelf  salfatis.s 

Item,  fyftene  discheis*  ouregilt. 

Item,  a  grete  gilt  plate. 

Hem,  twa  grete  bassingis^  ouregilt. 

Item,  FOUR  Masaris,  called  Kino  Robert  the  Brocis, 

with  a  cover. 
Item,  a  grete  cok  maid  of  silver. 

Item,  the  hede  of  silver  of  ane  of  the  coveris  of  masar. 
Item,  a  fare  dialle.s 
Item,  twa  kasis  of  knytfis.' 
Item,  a  pare  of  auld  kniffis. 
Item,  takin  be  the  smyth  that  opinnit  the  lokkis,  in  gold  fourty 

demyis. 
Item,  in  Inglys  grotis" xxiiii.  li.  and  the  said  silvef 

given  again  to  the  takarisof  hym. 
Item,  ressavit  in  the  clossat  of  Davidis  tour,  ane  haly  water-fat 

of  silver,  twa  boxis,  a  cageat  tume,  a  glas  with  rois-water 

a  dosoune  of  torchis.  King  Robert  Brucis  Serk." 

The  real  use  of  the  antiquarian's  studies  is  to  biing  the 
minute  information  which  he  collects  to  bear  upon  points  of 
history.  For  example,  in  the  inventory  I  have  just  quoted, 
there  is  given  the  contents  of  the  black  kist,  or  chest,  belong- 
ing to  James  III.,  which  was  his  strong  box,  and  contained  a 
quantity  of  treasure,  in  money  anJ  jewels,  surpassing  what 
might  have  been  at  the  period  expected  of  "  poor  Scotland's 
gear."  This  illustrates  and  authenticates  a  striking  passage 
in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  by  Hume  of  Godscroft. 
The  last  Earl  of  Douglas  (of  the  elder  branch)  had  been  re- 
duced to  monastic  seclusion  in  the  Abbey  of  Lindores,  by  Jamea 
II.  James  III.,  in  his  distresses,  would  willingly  have  recalled 
him  to  public  hfe,  and  made  him  his  lieutenant.  "  But  he," 
says  Godscroft,  "  laden  with  years  and  old  age,  and  weary  of 
troubles,  refused,  saying.  Sir,  you  have  keept  mee,  and  your 
black  coffer  in  Sterling,  'oo  long,  neither  of  us  can  doe  yo» 
any  good  :  I,  because  my  friends  have  forsaken  me,  and  my 
followers  and  denenders  are  fallen  from  me,  betaking  them- 
selves to  other  masters  ;  and  your  bi<».ek  trunk  »?  too  farre  from 
you,  and  your  enemies  are  between  you  and  it :  or  (as  otheri 
say)  because  mere  was  in  it  a  sort  of  black  coyne,  that  the 
king  had  caused  to  be  coyned  by  the  advice  of  his  courtiers; 
which  moneyes  (.saith  he)  sir,  if  you  had  put  out  at  the  first, 
the  people  would  have  taken  it;  and  if  you  had  employed 
mee  in  due  time,  I  might  have  done  you  service.  But  now 
tliere  is  none  that  will  take  notice  of  me,  nor  meddle  with 


1  Gard-vin,  or  wine-cooler. — 2  Chain. — 9  Salt-cellara,  anciently  tne  object 
of  much  curious  workmanship. — 4  Dishes. — 6  Buaiiu. — 0  Dial, — 7  Cases  oj 
knivei. — >>  English  groata. 
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fonr  money." — Heme's  Hibtory  Oj  the  House  of  Doug'as, 
tn\   Eiiin.  it)44,  p.  xlltC. 


Note  3  F. 


jITouse  old  friends,  and  gaihR,  new.   -P.  455. 

As  soot  as  it  was  known  m  Kyle,  says  sncient  tradition, 
tbat  Rooert  Brace  had  landed  in  Cairick,  »rith  tiie  intention 
»f  recovering  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  Laird  of  Craigie,  and 
*orty-€ipht  men  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  declared  in 
ivor  01  ineir  legitimate  prince.  Bruce  granted  them  a  tract 
»f  Ian'!,  stiU  retained  by  the  freemen  of  Newton  to  this  day. 
The  orginti.  charter  was  lost  when  the  pestilence  was  raging 
at  Ayr  ;  but  it  was  renewed  by  one  of  the  Jameses,  and  is  dated 
at  Faulkland.  The  freemen  of  Newton  were  formerly  otBcers 
by  rotation.  The  Provost  of  Ayr  at  one  time  was  a  freeman 
of  Newton,  and  it  happened  to  be  his  turn,  while  provost  in 
Ayr,  to  be  officer  in  Newton,  both  of  which  offices  he  dis- 
jharged  at  the  same  time. 

The  forest  of  Selkirk,  or  Ettrick,  at  this  period,  occupied  all 
the  district  which  retains  that  denomination,  and  embraced 
the  neighboring  dales  of  Tweeddale,  and  at  least  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Clydesdale.  All  that  tract  was  probably  as  waste  as 
it  is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Caledonian  Forest,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stretched  from 
Cheviot  Hills  as  far  as  Hamilton,  and  to  have  comprehended 
even  a  part  of  \yrshire.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
commanded  the  archers  of  Selkirk  Forest,  who  fell  around 
the  dead  body  of  their  leader.  The  English  historians  have 
commemorated  the  tall  and  stately  persons,  as  well  as  the 
unswerving  faith,  of  these  foresters.  Nor  has  their  interesting 
fall  escaped  the  notice  of  an  elegant  modern  jioetess,  whose 
nbject  led  her  to  treat  of  that  calamitous  engagement, 

"  The  glance  of  the  morn  had  sparkled  bright 
On  their  plumage  green  and  their  actons  light ; 
The  bugle  was  strung  at  each  hunter's  side, 
As  they  had  been  bound  to  the  chase  to  ride  ; 
But  the  bugle  is  mute,  and  the  shafts  are  spent, 
The  arm  unnerved  and  the  bow  unbent, 
And  the  tired  forester  is  laid 
Far,  far  from  the  clustering  greenwood  shade  ! 
Sore  have  they  toil'd — they  are  fallen  asleep. 
And  their  slumber  is  heavy,  and  dull,  and  deep  ! 
When  over  their  bones  the  grass  shall  wave, 
When  the  wild  winds  over  their  tombs  shall  rave. 
Memory  shall  lean  on  their  graves,  and  tell 
How  Selkirk's  hunters  bold  around  old  Stewart  fell  !" 

Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk  [by  Miss 
Holford],  Lend.  4to.  1809,  pp   170-1. 


Note  3  G. 

When  Bruce' s  banner  had  victorious  flow' d, 

O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Urij's  val'.. — P.  456. 

The  first  im|X)r(,ant  advantage  gained  by  Bruce  after  land- 
»g  at  Turnberry,  was  over  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pem- 
iToke,  the  same  by  whom  he  had  been  defeated  near  Meth- 
»en  They  met  as  has  been  said,  by  appointment,  at  Lou- 
Jonhill  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Pembroke  sustained  a 
lefeai ,  ami  fro  n  that  time  Bruce  was  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
iderable  flying  army.  Yet  he  was  subsequently  obliged  to 
retreat  into  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  there  assailed  by  Comyn, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  desirous  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative, 
ne  Red  Comyn,  and  supported  by  a  body  of  Englis'i  troops 
tnder  Philip  de  M  ubrav.  Bruce  was  ill  at  the  time  of  i  scrof- 
ion»  disorder,  ba    took  horse  to  meet  his  enemies,  a   hough 


obliged  to  be  supported  on  either  side.     He  was  victorious,  a&« 
it  is  said  that  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  restored  his  health. 


Note  3  H. 

When  English  blood  nft  deluged  Dougla  ^dale. — P.  IML 

The  "  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas  Qaring  these  comns» 
tions,  often  took  from  the  English  his  own  castle  of  Doaglii% 
but  being  unable  to  garrison  it,  contented  himself  with  <i  tro^ 
ing  the  fortifications,  and  retiring  into  the  mountains.  .\^ 
reward  to  his  |)atrioti.sm,  it  is  said  to  have  been  proohesie* 
that  how  often  soever  Douglas  Castle  siiould  be  destr(i''ed, 
should  always  again  rise  more  magnificent  from  its  r.'iins 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  usee'  fearful  crueltV;  causing 
all  the  store  of  provisions,  which  the  English  had  laid  up  iu 
his  castle  to  be  hoaped  together,  bursting  the  wine  and  beei 
casks  among  the  wheat  and  flour,  slaughtering  the  cattle  upon 
the  same  spot,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  cutting  the  throaU 
of  the  English  prisoners.  This  pleasantry  of  the  "  good  XiorJ 
James"  is  commemorated  under  the  name  of  the  Douglas's 
Larder.  A  more  ])leasing  tale  of  chivalry  is  recorded  by  God» 
croft. — "  By  this  means,  and  such  other  exploits,  he  so  atfright- 
ed  the  enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  matter  of  great  jeopardie 
to  keep  this  castle,  which  began  to  be  called  the  adventuroui 
(or  hazardous)  Castle  of  Douglas  ;  whereupon  Sir  John  Wal- 
ton being  in  suit  of  an  English  lady,  she  wrote  to  liim,  thz 
when  he  had  kept  the  adventurous  Castle  of  Douglas  ever 
years,  then  he  might  think  himself  worthy  to  be  a  suitor  tu  hej 
Upon  this  occasion  Walton  took  upon  him  the  keeping  of  it 
and  succeeded  toThruswall,  but  he  ran  the  same  fortune  v»rt.. 
the  rest  that  were  before  him.  For  Sir  James,  having  first 
dressed  an  ambuscado  near  unto  the  place,  he  made  fourteen 
of  his  men  take  so  many  sacks,  and  fill  them  with  grass  as 
though  it  had  been  corn,  which  they  carried  in  the  wa>  to 
Lanark,  the  chief  market  town  in  that  county  :  so  hoping  to 
draw  forth  the  captain  by  that  bait,  and  either  to  take  him  oi 
the  castle,  or  both.  Neither  was  this  expectation  frustrated, 
for  the  captain  did  bite,  and  came  forth  to  have  taken  this  vii!- 
tual  (as  he  supposed).  But  ere  he  could  reach  these  carriers. 
Sir  James,  with  his  company,  had  gotten  between  the  castle 
and  him  ;  and  these  disguised  carriei-s,  seeing  the  captain  fol 
lowing  after  them,  did  quickly  cast  off  their  sacks,  mounted 
themselves  on  horseback,  and  met  ^he  captain  with  a  sharp 
encounter,  being  so  much  the  more  amazed,  as  it  was  un- 
looked  for  ;  wherefore,  when  he  saw  these  carriers  metamor- 
phosed into  warriors,  and  ready  to  assault  him,  fearing  that 
which  was,  tliat  there  was  some  train  laid  for  them,  he  turned 
about  to  have  utired  to  his  castle,  but  there  he  also  met  with 
his  enemies  ;  between  which  two  companies  iie  and  his  whole 
followers  were  slain,  so  that  none  escaped  ;  the  captain  aftei^ 
wards  being  searched,  they  found  (as  is  reported)  his  mis 
tress's  letter  about  hira." — Hume's  History  if  the  How 
Douglas   fol.  pp  29,  30.i 


Note  3  I. 

.And fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St   .John. — P.  456. 

"  John  de  St.  John,  with  15,000  horsemen,  had  advance* 
to  oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots.  By  a  forced  march  he  e* 
deavored  to  surprise  them,  but  intelligence  of  his  moti.  ns  was 
timeously  received.  The  courage  of  Edward  Brace,  api  roach 
ing  to  temerity,  frecjuently  enabled  him  to  achieve  what  men 
of  more  judicious  valor  would  never  have  attempted.  He  oi* 
dered  the  infantry,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  intrenck 
themselves  in  strong  narrow  ground.  He  himself,  with  fiftj 
horsemen  well  harnessed,  issued  forth  nnder  cover  of  a  thick 

1  TbiB  U  the  foundation  of  the  Autbrr*s  last  romance.  Cattle  Dangf 
o««.— Ed. 
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mist,  8nrptis*i  the  English  on  their  march,  attacked  and  dis- 
jersed  iheijt  ' — DaLRVMPLk's  Jinnals  of  Scotland,  quarto, 
Kdinburgh,  1779,  p.  5J5. 


Note  3  K. 


ffher.  Ranaolph'  s  war-cry  sweU'il  the  southern  gnle. — P.  45S. 

ThviiBss  Randolph,  Brace's  sister's  son,  a  renowned  Scottish 
eh."ef,  was  '.n  the  earlv  part  of  liis  lit'o  not  more  remarkable  for 
eonzisteBcy  than  Brnce  hini'^elf.  He  esponfed  his  uncle's 
party  when  Bruce  first  assumed  the  crown,  and  w.is  made 
prisoner  at  the  fata,  battle  of  Methven.  in  which  his  relative's 
hopes  appeared  to  be  ruined.  Randolph  accordinirly  not  oidy 
(uhniitted  to  the  English,  hut  took  an  active  part  against 
Bruce  ;  appeared  in  arms  against  him  ;  and,  in  the  skirmisli 
where  he  was  so  closely  pursued  by  the  bloodhound,  it  is  said 
his  nephew  took  his  standard  with  his  own  hand.  But  Ran- 
dolph was  afterwards  made  prisoner  by  Douglas  in  Tweeddale, 
and  brought  before  King  Robert.  Some  harsh  language  was 
exchanged  between  the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  the  latter  was 
committed  for  a  time  to  close  custody  Afterwards,  however, 
tliey  were  reconciled,  and  Randoi|)h  was  created  Earl  of  Mo- 
ray about  1312.  After  tliis  period  he  eminently  distinguished 
himself,  first  by  the  surprise  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  after- 
wards by  many  similar  enterprises,  conducted  with  equal 
courage  and  ability. 


XOTE  3  L. 


fitirling's  towrrs, 

Beleaguered  by  King  Robert's  pn^cers  ; 

And  they  took  term  of  truce. — P.  456. 

When  a  long  train  of  success,  actively  improved  by  Robert 
Brnce,  had  made  him  master  of  almost  all  Scotland,  Stirling 
Castle  continued  to  hold  out.  The  care  of  the  blockade  was 
committed  by  the  king  to  his  brother  Edward,  who  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  governor,  that  be  sliould 
Burrender  the  fortress,  if  it  were  not  succored  by  the  King  of 
England  before  St.  John  the  Bajitist's  day.  The  King  se- 
verely blamed  his  brother  for  the  impolicy  of  a  treaty,  which 
gj>.7e  time  to  the  King  of  England  to  advance  to  the  relief  of 
lie  castle  with  all  his  assembled  forces,  and  obliged  himself 
either  to  meet  them  in  battle  with  an  inferior  force,  or  to  re- 
treat with  dishonor.  "  I/et  all  England  come,"  answered 
the  reckless  Edward  ;  "  we  will  fight  them  were  they  more." 
The  conseqnenee  was,  of  course,  that  each  kingdom  mustered 
its  strength  for  the  expected  battle  ;  and  as  the  space  agreed 
upon  reached  from  Lent  to  Midsummer,  full  time  was  allowed 
for  that  purpose. 


Note  3  M. 


To  summon  prince  avd  peer. 
Jit  lierwick-bounds  to  meet  their  Tjiyge. — P.  456. 

There  is  printed  in  Rymer's  P'cedera  the  summons  issued 
a  on  this  occasion  to  the  sheriff  of  York  ;  and  he  mentions 
eighteen  other  persons  to  whom  similar  ordinances  were  issued, 
tt  seems  to  respect  the  infantry  alone,  for  it  is  entitled,  De 
peditibus  ad  recussum  Castri  de  Stri/ve/in  a  Scolis  oliscssi, 
vrnpcrare  fnciendis.  Tbi?  circumstance  is  also  clear  from  the 
reasoning  of  the  writ,  which  states  :  "  We  have  understood 
that  onr  Scottish  enemies  and  rebels  are  endeavoring  to  collect 
B9  strong  a  force  as  possible  of  infantry,  in  strong  and  marshy 
i;rounds,  where  the  approach  of  cavalry  would  be  difficult, 
between  us  and  the  castle  of  Stirlins."  It  then  sets  forth 
Mowbrav's  agreemeni  to  surrender  the  CMtle,  if  not  relieved 


before  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  and  the  king  •  determiti* 
tion,  with  divine  gracv  *o  raise  the  siege.  "  Therefore,"  the 
summons  further  bears,  to  remove  our  said  enemies  and  reb- 
els  from  such  places  as  .ibove  mentioned,  it  i»  necessary  foi 
US  to  liave  a  strong  force  of  infantry  fit  lor  arms."  And  ao- 
cordin::ly  the  sheriff  of  York  is  commanded  to  equip  and 
send  lorth  a  bo(iy  of  four  thousand  infantry,  to  be  assembled 
at  Werk,  upon  the  tenth  day  of  June  first,  under  pain  v  :be 
ro.,al  displeasure.  &c. 


Note  3  K 


^nd  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued. 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude.- 


-P  456. 


Edward  the  First,  with  the  usual  policy  of  a  conqoewr, 
employed  the  Welsh,  whom  he  had  subdued,  to  assist  him  in 
his  Scottish  wars,  for  which  their  habits,  as  mountaineers, 
particularly  fitted  them.  But  this  policy  was  not  without  its 
risks.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  the  Welsli  quarrelled 
with  the  English  men-at-arms,  and  after  bloodshed  on  both 
parts,  separated  themselves  from  his  army,  and  Hie  feud  be 
tween  them,  at  so  dangerous  and  critical  a  juncture,  wps  reo 
onciled  with  ilifficuity.  Eilward  11.  followed  his  father's  e.x 
ample  in  this  particular,  and  with  no  better  success.  They 
conld  not  be  brought  to  exer,'.  themselves  in  tlie  cause  of  theij 
conquerors.  But  they  had  an  indifferent  reward  for  their  for- 
bearance. Witliout  arms,  and  clad  only  in  scanty  dresses  of 
linen  cloth,  they  aujieared  naked  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry.;  and  after  the  rout  of  Bmnockburn,  wera 
massacred  by  them,  in  great  numbers,  as  they  retired  in  con- 
fusion towards  their  own  country.  They  were  onder  com 
mand  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Berkeley. 


Note  3  0. 

Jlvd  Connoght  poured  from  waste  and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 
Dark  F.th  O'Connor  swarf  d.—V.  456. 

There  is  in  the  Fredera  an  invitation  to  Eth  O'Connor,  chiel 
of  the  Irish  ofConnaught,  setting  forth  that  the  king  wai 
about  to  move  against  his  Scottish  rebels,  and  therefore  re- 
questing the  attendance  of  all  the  force  he  could  muster,  eithel 
commanded  by  himself  in  person,  or  by  some  nobleman  of  his 
race.  These  auxiliaries  were  to  be  commanded  by  Richard 
de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster.  Similar  mandates  were  issued  t« 
the  following  Irish  chiefs,  whose  names  may  astonish  the  no' 
learned,  and  amuse  the  antiquary. 

"  Eth  O  Donnnld,  Duci  Hibernicornra  de  Tyconil  ; 
Di^niod  O  Kalian,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  Fernetrew 
Doneval  O  Neel,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  Tryowyn  ; 
Xeel  ^!acbreen,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  Kynallewan; 
Eth  Olfyn,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  Turtery  ; 
Admely  Mac  Anegus.  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  Onehiigh  • 
Neel  O  Hanlan,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  En  here  ; 
Blen  Mac  Malum,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  IFriel; 
Lanercagli  Mac  Wyr,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  Longheno 
Gillys  O  RaiLy.  Duci  Hibemicoium  de  Bresfeny  ; 
OetVrey  O  Fergy,  Duel  Hibernicorum  de  Montiragwil; 
Felyn  O  Honughur,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  Connach  ; 
Donethuth  O  Bien,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  Tothmund  ; 
Dermod  Mac  Artliy,  Duci  Hibernicorum  de  DessomoDDd 
Denenol  Carbragh  ; 
Maur.  Kenenagh  "''ac  Mnrgh  | 
Murghugh  O  Bryn  ; 
David  O  Tothvill  ; 
Dermod  O  Tonoghnr,  Doftalv  " 
Fyn  O  Dymsy  ; 


gouethnth  Mac  flillephatrick  ; 

livssagli  O  Mortli  ; 

Gi'bertn-i  Ekellv,  Duel  Hibernicorum  de  Omany  ; 

Mac  EiJielau  ; 

Omsian  Ueiyn,  Duci  Hibernicorum  Miilie." 

Rymer's  Fadcra,  vol.  iii.  pp.  476,  477. 


Note  3  P. 

Tlieir  chief,  Fitz-Loais.—P.  458. 

ti  z-Lonis,  or  Mac-Lonis,  otherwise  called  Fnllarton,  is  a 
kinily  of  ancient  descent  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  Tliey  are  said 
10  be  of  French  origin,  as  the  name  intimates.  They  attached 
themselves  to  Bruce  upon. his  first  landing  ;  and  Fergus  Mac- 
Louis,  or  Fullarton,  received  frum  the  grateful  monarch  a 
cli.irter,  dated  'J6lh  November,  in  the  second  year  of  bis  reign 
(^1307).  for  the  lands  of  Kilmichel,  and  others,  which  still  re- 
man in  this  very  ancient  and  respectable  fainily. 


Note  3  Q. 

fn  bnttles  four  beneath  their  eye. 

The  forces  of  King  Robert  tie.— P.  458. 

The  arrsngements  adopted  by  King  Robert  for  the  decisive 
oatlle  of  Banriockburn,  are  given  very  distinctly  by  Barbour, 
»nd  form  an  edifying  lesson  to  tacticians.  Yet,  till  commented 
njion  by  Lord  Hailes,  this  important  passage  of  history  has 
been  generally  and  strangely  misunderstood  by  historians,  1 
will  liere  endeavor  to  detail  it  fully. 

Two  days  before  the  battle,  Bruce  selected  the  field  of  action, 
and  took  post  there  witli  his  army,  consisting  of  about  30,000 
disciplined  men,  and  about  half  the  number  of  disorderly  attend- 
ants upon  the  camp.  The  ground  was  called  tne  New  Park  of 
Stirling  ;  it  was  partly  opeu,  and  partly  broken  by  copses  of 
wood  anil  marshy  ground.  He  dividerl  his  regular  forces  into 
four  divisiorJs.  Three  of  these  occupied  a  front  line,  separated 
from  each  other,  yet  sufficiently  near  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
munication. The  fourth  division  formed  a  reserve.  The  line 
(A'.erded  in  a  north-easterly  direction  fro:n  the  brook  of  Ban- 
nock, which  was  .so  rugged  and  broken  as  to  cover  the  right 
flank  eft'ectually,  to  the  village  of  I^aint  Ninians,  probably  in 
the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Stirling  to  Kilsyth.  Edward 
Bruce  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was  strengthened  by 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  Keith,  the  Mareschal  of  Scot- 
lan<l,  to  whom  was  committed  the  important  charge  of  attack- 
ing the  English  archers  ;  Douglas,  and  the  young  Steward  of 
Scotland,  led  the  central  wing  ;  and  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl 
of  Moray,  the  left  wing.  The  King  himself  commanded  the 
'ourth  division,  which  lay  in  reserve  behind  the  others.  The 
lOyal  siand.ird  was  pitched,  according  to  tradition,  in  a  stone, 
navin?  a  round  hole  for  its  rece[)tion,  and  thence  called  the 
Bore-stone,  tt  is  still  shown  on  the  top  of  a  small  eminence, 
tailed  Brock's-brae,  to  the  southwest  of  Saint  Ninians.  His 
iain  body  thus  dispo.sed.  King  Robert  sent  the  followers  of  the 
camp,  filteen  thousand  ami  upwards  in  number,  to  the  emi- 
nence in  re.ar  of  his  army,  called  from  that  circumstance  the 
Oillies'  (/.  c.  the  servants')  Hili. 

The  military  advantages  of  this  position  were  obvious.  The 
Bcottish  left  tlank,  protected  by  the  brook  of  Bannock,  could 
not  be  turneil  ;  or,  if  that  attempt  were  made,  a  movement  by 
the  reserve  might  have  covered  it.  Again,  the  English  could 
not  pass  the  Scottish  army,  aud  move  towards  Stirling,  without 
«|»osing  V'eir  flank  to  oe  attacneii  while  in  march. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  .Scottish  line  had  been  drawn  np 
•ast  ind  west,  and  facing  to  the  southward,  as  affirmed  by 

1  An  aaslstan  -e  which  (by  the  way)  could  not  have  been  rendered,  had 
K.    the  Edi;Ui  h  appruached  &oin  the  auutheadi  j  since,  bad  tlieir  march 


Buchanan,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  author  of  th« 
History  of  Stirlingshire,  there  appears  nothing  to  have  pr» 
vented  the  English  approaching  upon  the  carse,  or  level  ground 
from  Falkirk,  either  from  turning  the  Scottish  left  tlank,  oi 
from  passing  their  position,  if  they  preferred  it,  without  coming 
to  an  action,  and  moving  on  to  the  relief  of  Stirling  And  the 
Gillies'  Hill,  if  this  less  probable  hypothesis  be  adopted,  wouW 
be  situated,  not  in  the  rear,  as  allowed  by  all  the  historian* 
but  upon  the  left  flank  of  Bruce's  army.  The  only  objection 
to  the  hypothesis  above  Laid  down,  is,  that  the  left  Hank  ot 
Eruce's  army  was  thereby  exposed  to  a  sally  from  the  garrison 
of  Stirling.  But,  1st,  the  garrison  were  bound  to  neutrality  by 
terms  of  Mowbray's  treaty  ;  and  Barbour  even  seems  to  cen- 
sure, as  a  breach  of  faith,  some  secret  assistance  which  they 
rendered  their  countrymen  upon  the  eve  of  battle,  ill  placing 
temporary  bridges  of  doors  and  spars  over  the  pools  of  water  in 
the  carse,  to  enable  them  to  advance  to  the  charge. i  2dly,  Had 
this  not  been  the  ca.se,  the  strength  of  the  garrison  was  proba 
bly  not  sntlicient  to  excite  apprehension.  3dly,  The  adveise 
hypothesis  leaves  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  army  as  much  ex 
posed  to  the  Stirling  garrison,  as  the  left  flank  would  be  in  tlu 
case  supposed. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  fi-nnt  o 
Brace's  line  of  battle.  Being  part  ol'  a  park,  or  chase,  it  was 
considerably  interrupted  with  trees;  and  an  extensive  maivh 
still  visible,  in  some  places  rendered  it  inaccessible,  and  in  ai 
of  difficult  apjiroach.  More  to  the  northward,  where  the  natu 
ral  impediments  were  fewer,  Bruce  fortified  his  position  against 
cavalry,  by  digging  a  number  of  pits  so  close  together,  say 
Barbour,  as  to  resemble  the  cells  in  a  honey-comb.  The) 
were  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  between  two  and  three  feet  deep, 
many  rows  of  them  being  placed  one  behind  the  other.  They 
were  slightly  covered  with  brushwood  and  green  sods,  io  as  not 
to  be  obvious  to  an  impetuous  enemy. 

All  the  Scottish  army  were  on  foot,  excepting  a  select  body 
of  cavalry  stationed  with  Edward  Bruce  on  the  right  wing, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  M;ir- 
shal  of  Scotland,  who  were  destined  for  the  important  servics 
of  charging  and  dispersing  the  English  archers. 

Thus  judiciously  po.sted,  in  a  situati«H  fortified  both  by  ar< 
and  nature,  Bruce  awaited  the  attack  of  the  English. 


Note  3  R. 

Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears. — P.  458 

Upon  the  23d  June,  1314,  the  alarm  reached  the  Seottlsli 
army  of  the  apjiroach  of  the  enemy.  Douglas  and  the  Marshal 
were  sent  to  reconnoitre  with  a  body  of  cavalry  : 

"  And  soon  the  great  host  have  they  seen, 
Where  shields  shining  were  so  sheen, 
And  basinets  burnished  bright, 
That  gave  ag:iinst  the  sun  great  light. 
They  saw  so  fele^  brawdyi-e^  baners 
Standards  and  pennons  and  spears, 
And  .so  fele  knights  upon  steeds. 
All  flaming  in  their  weeds. 
And  so  fele  b,ataills,  and  so  broaa. 
And  too  so  great  room  as  they  rode. 
That  the  maist  host,  and  the  stoutest 
Of  Christendom  and  the  greatest, 
Shou'd  be  abaysit  for  to  see 
Their  foes  into  such  quantity." 

The  Bruce  "ol.  iJ.  p.  1 4 1 

The  two  Scottish  commanders  were  cantions  in  the  acconj 
which  they  brought  back  to  their  camp.     To  the  king  in  )  ri 

been  dne  north,  the  whole  ScottUh  army  must  h»v«  been  oetween  th,  n 
and  t  le  garriwin.  1  Many.  >  Disiilaved 
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»ate  they  told  tlie  formidable  9t»te  of  the  enemy  ;  but  in  public 
reported  that  the  English  were  indeed  a  numeroas  host  but  ill 
tommandec   and  worse  disciplined. 


ITOTE  8  S. 

With  th^e  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 

BcnealA  iheir  chieftains  rank'd  their  fj.es. — P.  458. 

"V^e  men  cjT  Argyle,  the  islanders,  and  the  Highlanders  in 
general,  were  ranked  in  the  rear.  They  must  have  been  nu- 
/nuTous  for  Bruce  had  reconciled  himself  with  almost  all  their 
sliieftains,  eicepting  the  obnoxious  MaeDougals  of  Lorn. 
Tlie  tbilojving  deed,  containing  the  submission  of  the  potent 
Earl  of  Ros3  to  the  King,  was  never  before  published.  It  is 
dated  in  the  third  year  of  Robert's  reign,  that  is,  1309. 

"  ObLIOACIO    CoMITlg    RoSSENSIS   per  HoMAGIDM  FlDELI- 
TATKM  KT  ScRIPTUM. 

"  Universis  christi  fidelibus  ad  quorum  noticiam  presentes 
Btere  pernenerint  Willielmns  Comes  de  Ross  salutem  in  dorai- 
Bo  sempiternani.  Quia  magnifieus  princeps  Dominus  Robertus 
dei  gr.ii'ia  Rex  Scottorum  Dominus  meus  ex  innata  sibi  boni- 
late,  inspirata(iue  clemencia,  et  gracia  speeiali  reniisit  michi 
Dure  rancorem  animi  sui,  et  relaxauit  ac  condonauit  michi  om- 
nimodas  transgressiones  seu  oftensas  contra  ipsum  et  suos  per 
me  ei  meos  vsque  ad  confeccionem  hterarum  presenciura  per- 
petratas  ;  Et  terra*  meas  et  tenementa  mea  omnia  graciose  con- 
Sosait.  ^t  me  nii/Siilominus  de  terra  de  Dingwal  et  ferncrosltry 
'nfra  comitatum  da  Suthyrland  de  benigna  liberalitate  sua  heri- 
ditarie  infeodarecsrauit.  Ego  tantam  principis  beneuolenciam 
•ifficaciter  attendens,  et  pro  tot  graciis  michi  factis,  vicem  sibi 

gratitudinis  nieis  pro  viribus  de  cetero  digue --- 

vite  cupiens  exhibere,  subicio  et  obligo  me  et  beredes  meos  et 
homines  meos  vniuersos  dicto  Domino  meo  Regi  per  omnia 
...............  erga  suam  regiam  dignitatem,  quod  eri- 

mustle  cetero  fideles  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  et  fidele  sibi  seruicium 
S'.iiilium  et  concilium contra  omnea  homi- 
nes et  feminas  qni  vivere  poterint  ant  mori,  et  super  h Ego 

Willielmns  pro  me hominibus  meis  vni- 

oersis  dicto  domino  meo  Regi manibus  liomagium 

iponte  feci  et  super  dei  ewangelia  sacramentum  prestiti 

. -In  quorum  omnium  testimonium  sigillum  meum, 

etsigilla  Hugonis  filii  et  heredis  et  Johannis  tilii  mei  vna  cum 
ligillis  venerabilium  patrum  Dominorum  Dauid  et  Thome  Mo- 
raviensis  et  Rossensis  del  gracia  episco|)orum  presentibus  Uteris 
•nnt  appensa.  Acta  serijita  et  data  apud  Aldern  in  IVIorauia 
vltimo  die  mensis  Octobris,  Anno  Regni  dicti  domini  nostri 
Regis  Roberti  Tertio.  Testibus  venerabilibus  patribus  supra- 
diclis.  Domino  Bernardo  Cancellario  Regis,  Dominis  Williel- 
mo  de  Haya,  Johanne  de  Striuelyn,  Willielmo  Wysman,  Jo- 
hanne  de  Ffenton,  Dauid  de  Berkeley,  et  Waltero  de  Berke- 
^y  militibus,  magistro  Waltero  Heroc,  Decano  ecclesie  Mora- 
jie,  magistro  Willielmo  deCreswel  eiusdem  ecclesie  precentore 
8t  mnltis  aliis  nobilibus  clericis  et  laicis  dictis  die  et  loco  con- 
gje^aHe." 

The  copy  of  this  curious  document  was  supplied  by  my 
(Hend,  Mr.  Thomson,  Deputy  Register  of  Scotland,  whose  re- 
»«irchesinto  our  ancient  records  are  daily  throwing  new  and 
important  light  upon  the  history  of  the  country. 


Note  3  T. 
The  Xonarch  rode  along  the  van. — P.  459. 
The  English  vanguard,  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Glonces- 
«  and  Hereford,  came  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army  upon  the 

—4  llute.—S  Without  (hriBkin^;.- .4  Spurred.— 6  Line. 


evening  of  the  23d  of  June.  Bruce  wa»  then  rding  upon  • 
little  palfrey,  in  front  of  his  foremost  line,  putting  his  host  ia 
order.  It  was  then  that  the  peisonal  encounter  took  place  be- 
twixt him  and  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  a  gallajit  English  kright, 
the  issue  of  which  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  boUj 
armies.     It  is  thus  recorded  by  Barbour  : — 

"  And  quhen  Glosyster  and  Herfurd  war 
Witli  thair  britaill,  approchand  ner, 
i5efore  thaim  all  thar  come  rydand, 
With  helm  on  heid,  and  sper  in  hand 
Schyr  Henry  the  Bourie,  the  worthi. 
That  wes  a  wycht  knycht,  and  a  liardy  : 
And  to  the  Erie  off  Herfurd  ciisyne : 
Armyt  in  armys  gud  and  fyne  ; 
Come  on  a  sted,  a  bow  schote  ner, 
Befor  all  othyr  that  ihar  wer : 
And  knew  the  King,  for  that  he  saw 
Him  svva  rang  his  men  on  raw  , 
And  hy  the  croune,  that  wes  set 
Alsua  apon  his  bassynet. 
And  towart  him  he  went  in  hy. 
And  [quhen]  the  King  sua  apert  y 
t^aw  him  cum,  forouth  all  his  tisris.i 
In  hy'^  till  liim  the  hors  he  steris. 
And  quhen  Schyr  Henry  saw  the  Kmg 
Cum  on,  for  owtyn  abaysing.'' 
Till  him  he  raid  in  full  gret  hy 
He  thoucht  that  he  suld  weill  lycntiy 
Wyn  him,  and  haf  him  at  his  wi" 
Sen  he  him  horsyt  saw  sa  i!t. 
Spreut-i  thai  samyn  in  till  a  ling.* 
Schyr  Henry  myssil  the  noble  King. 
And  he,  that  in  his  sterapys  stud, 
With  the  .T-x  that  wes  hard  and  gUu, 
With  sa  g.et  maynei^  racb'  him  a  dvnt. 
Tiiat  nothyr  hat,  na  helm,  mycht  stynt 
The  hewy'  dusche''  that  he  him  ga\<s. 
That  ner  the  heid  till  the  iiarynys  clave 
The  hand  ax  schaft  fruschit"  in  twa ; 
And  he  doune  lo  the  erd  gan  2" 
All  Oatlynys,'"  for  him  taillyt  mycht. 
This  wes  the  I'ryst  strak  off  the  IVcht." 

Barbour's  Brace,  Book  viii.  v.  6Si. 

The  Scottish  leaders  remonstrated  with  the  Kin?  upon  h-s 
temerity.  He  only  answered,  "  I  have  broken  my  good  ''»itle- 
axe." — The  English  vanguard  retreated  after  wiinessing  t;u^ 
single  combat.  Probably  their  generals  did  not  think  it  .\dvisa 
ble  to  hazard  an  attack  while  its  unfavorable  issue  remained 
upon  their  minds. 


Note  3  U. 


What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet  eound, 
J}nd  glimmr.riiig  .-■pears,  is  wheeling  roinia 
Our  leftward Jiank  ? — 460. 

While  the  van  of  the  English  army  advanced,  a  detached 
body  attempted  to  relieve  Stirling.  Ijonl  Hailes  gives  the  fol 
lowing  account  of  this  manoiuvre  and  the  result,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  highly  cha'aoteristic  of  the  chiv- 
alrous manners  of  tlie  age,  and  displays  tbat  generosity  which 
reconciles  us  even  to  their  ferocity  ujion  other  occasions. 

Bruce  had  enjoined  Randolph,  who  commijded  the  left 
wing  of  his  army,  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  i  ny  advanced 
parties  of  the  English  from  throwing  succors  im  » ihe  castle  o. 
Stirling. 

"  Eight  hundred  hors<  men,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  CW 

«  Strength,  or  orce.— 7  Heavy.— 8  Clagh.— 9  Broke.-  10  FUU 
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ford,  were  detached  from  the  English  army  ;  they  made  a  cir- 
;uit  by  tlie  low  grounds  to  the  east,  and  approached  tlie  castle. 
Tlie  King  piTceived  their  motions,  and,  coming  up  to  Ran- 
dolpli,  angrily  exclaimed,  'Thoughtless  man!  you  have  suf- 
Ored  the  enemy  to  pass.'  Randolph  hasted  to  repair  his 
fault,  or  perish.  As  he  advanced,  the  English  cavalry  wheeled 
U>  attack  him.  Randolph  drew  np  his  troops  in  a  circular 
form,  with  their  spears  resting  on  the  ground,  and  protended 
jn  every  side.  At  the  first  onset.  Sir  William  Daynecourt,  an 
English  commander  of  distinguished  note,  was  slain.  The 
enemy,  far  superior  in  numbers  to  Randolph,  environed  him, 
and  pressed  hard  on  his  little  band.  Douglas  saw  his  jeopardy, 
and  requested  the  King's  permission  to  go  and  succor  him. 
'  Voa  shall  not  move  from  your  ground,'  -^ricd  the  King  ;  '  let 
Rardolph  extricate  himself  as  he  best  may.  I  will  not  alter 
mv  order  of  battle,  and  lose  the  advantage  of  n>;'  position.' — 
'  In  truth,'  replied  Douglas,  '  I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  Ran- 
dolph perish  ;  and,  llierefoi«,  with  your  leave,  I  must  aid 
him.'  The  King  unwillingly  t<onsented,  and  Douglas  flew  to 
the  assistance  of  his  friend.  W  bile  approaching,  he  perceived 
that  the  English  were  falling  into  disorder,  and  that  the  perse- 
verance of  Randolph  had  prevailed  over  their  impetuous  cour- 
age. '  Halt,'  cried  Douglas,  '  those  brave  men  have  repulsed 
the  enemy  ;  let  us  not  diminish  their  glory  by  sharing  it.'  " — 
Dalrymplk's  Annals  of  Scotland,  4to.  Edinburgh,  1779, 
ip.  44,  45. 

Two  large  stones  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  village  of 
Jfewhouse,  aboivt  a  quarter  ot  ;t  mile  from  the  south  part  of 
Stirling,  ascertain  the  place  of  this  memorable  skirmish.  Tne 
:ircnmstance  tends,  were  confirmation  necessary,  to  support 
he  opinion  of  Lord  Hailes,  that  the  Scottish  line  had  Stirling 
m  its  left  flank.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Randolph  eom- 
nanded  infantry,  Daynecourt  cavalry.  Supposing,  therefore, 
iccording  to  the  vulgar  hypothesis,  that  the  Scottish  line  was 
Irawn  np.  facing  to  the  south,  in  the  line  of  the  brook  of  Ban- 
lock,  and  consequently  that  Randolph  was  stationed  with  his 
eft  flank  resting  upon  Milntown  hog,  it  is  morally  impossible 
hat  his  infantry,  moving  from  that  position,  with  whatever 
elerity,  could  cut  off"  from  Stirling  a  body  of  cavalry  who  had 
Irea'ly  passed  St.  Ninians,'  or,  in  other  words,  were  already 
retv.een  them  and  the  town.  Whereas,  supposing  Randolph's 
rft  to  have  approached  St.  Ninians,  the  short  movement  to 
"Tewhonse  could  easily  be  executed,  so  as  to  intercept  the  Eng- 
nb  in  tiie  manner  describea. 


Note  3  V. 


Kespons've  from  the  Scottish  host, 

Pipe-clang'  and  bugle-sound  were  toss'd. — P.  461. 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  well-known  Scottish  tune 
jf  "  Hay.  tutti  taitti,"  was  Brnce's  march  at  the  battle  of 
Bannock hnrn.  The  late  Mr.  RiUson,  no  granter  of  proposi- 
lions,  doubts  whether  the  Scot-  had  any  martial  music,  quotes 
Froissart's  account  of  each  soldier  in  the  host  bearing  a  little 
lorn,  on  which,  at  the  onset,  they  would  make  such  a  horrible 
noise,  as  if  all  the  devils  of  hell  had  been  among  them.  He 
Observes,  that  these  Horns  are  the  only  music  mentioned  by 
Barbour,  and  concludes,  that  it  must  remain  a  moot  point 
whether  Brnce's  army  were  cheered  by  the  sound  even  of  a 
lolitary  bagpipe. — Historical  Essn7j  prefixed  to  Ritson'g 
ficottis/l  Unnffs. — It  may   be   observed   in    passing,   that  the 


Barhonr  says  expressly,  they  avoided  the  New  Park  (where  Bruce'i 
»nnv  lay),  and  held  "  well  nesth  the  Kirk,"  which  can  only  mean  St. 
Ninians. 

2  To^other. 

8  Schiltrum. — Thin  word  has  been  varionsly  limited  or  extended  in  its 
■tSnification.  In  sTi^neral,  it  seema  to  imply  a  lar^e  body  of  men  drawn  up 
rery  closely  together.  But  it  has  been  limited  to  imply  a  round  or  circular 
oody  of  men  so  drawn  np.  I  cannot  understand  it  with  th's  limitation  in 
fe  present  cam.  The  sobiltrum  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Falkirk  was  im- 
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Scottish  of  this  period  certa'nly  observed  some  ir.-s.cal  ca 
dence,  even  m  winding  their  horns,  since  Bruce  was  at  one 
recognized  by  his  followers  from  bis  mode  of  blowing.  Sec 
Note  2  T  on  canto  iv.  But  the  tradition,  true  or  false,  has 
been  the  means  of  securing  to  Scotland  one  of  the  finest  lyrics  in 
the  language,  the  celebrated  war-song  of  Burns, — "  Scots,  wha 
hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 


Note  3  W. 


JVow  onuard,  and  in  open  view. 

The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew. — P.  461. 

Upon  the  24th  of  June,  the  English  army  advanced  to  lh» 
attack.  The  narrowness  of  the  Scottish  front,  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  did  not  permit  the.n  to  have  tne  full  advant;iga 
of  their  numbers,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  .find  out  what  was  theii 
proposed  order  of  battle.  The  vanguard,  however,  appeared 
a  distinct  body,  consisting  of  archers  and  spearmen  on  fool, 
and  commanded,  as  already  said,  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Hereford.  Barbour,  in  one  place,  mentions  that  they 
formed  nine  battles  or  divisions;  but  from  the  following 
passage,  it  appears  that  there  was  no  room  or  space  for  them 
to  extend  themselves,  so  that,  except  the  vanguard,  the  whoi» 
army  appeared  to  form  cne  solid  and  compact  body  • 

"  The  English  men,  on  either  party, 
That  as  angels  shone  brightly. 

Were  not  array'd  on  such  maufier :  " 

For  all  their  battles  samyn^  were 
In  a  schiltrum. ;'     But  whether  it  was 
Through  the  great  straitness  of  the  place 
That  they  were  in,  to  bide  fightinj; ; 
Or  that  it  was  for  abaysing  ;■* 
I  wete  not.     But  in  a  schiltrum 
It  seemed  thS^  were  all  and  aome  ; 
)ut  ta'en  the  vaward  anerly,^ 
That  right  with  a  great  company, 
Be  them  selwyn,  arrayed  were. 
Who  had  been  by,  might  have  seen  there 
That  folk  ourtake  a  mekill  feild 
On  breadth,  where  many  a  shinjng  shield. 
And  many  a  burnished  bright  armour, 
And  many  a  man  of  great  valour, 
Mig%t  in  that  great  schiltrum  be  seen  : 
And  many  a  bright  banner  and  sheen." 

Barbour's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  o.  Ij  . 


Note  3  X. 


See  where  yon  barefoot  Abbot  stands. 

And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands. — P.  461 

"  Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  placing  himself  on  an  emi 
nence,  celebrated  mass  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then 
passed  along  the  front  barefooted,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  in  hii 
hands,  and  exhorting  the  Scots,  in  a  few  and  forcible  words 
to  co-nbat  for  their  rights  and  their  liberty.  The  Scots  kneeled 
down.  '  They  yield,'  cried  Edward  ;  '  see,  they  implore  mer 
cy.' — 'They  do,'  answered  Ingelram  de  Urafraville,  '  but  not 
ours.  On  that  field  they  will  be  victorious,  or  die.'  "  -Annall 
of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

doubtedly  of  a  circular  form,  in  order  to  resiHl  the  attacks  of  -he  English 
cavalry,  on  whatever  quarter  they  mi^ht  be  charfjed.  But  it  tloes  not  ap- 
pear how,  or  why,  the  English,  a^lvancing  to  the  attack  at  Bp.nnockbum, 
should  have  arr.iyed  themselves  in  a  circular  form.  It  seems  c>ore  proba 
hie,  that,  by  Schiltrum  in  the  present  CAse,  Barbour  meuus  to  'ipress  afi 
irregular  mass  into  which  the  English  army  was  compressed  I''  tbe  nil 
wieldinesa  of  its  numbers,  and  the  carelesaiieBS  or  ignorance  ot  lU  !««  ere. 

4  Frightening. 

6  Akna. 


Note  3  Y. 

fbrth,  Marshal,  on  the  peasant  foe! 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow, 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  7 — P.  462. 

The  English  archers  commenced  the  attack  with  their  nsnal 
'>ravery  and  dexterity.  But  against  a  force,  whose  importance 
je  had  learned  by  fatal  experience,  Bruce  was  provided.  A 
nrail  hut  select  body  of  cavalry  were  detached  from  the  right, 
Dnder  command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith.  They  rounded,  as  I 
3onceive,  the  marsh  called  Milntowr  bog,  and,  keejjing  the 
irm  ground,  charged  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  English 
CChers.  As  the  bowmen  had  no  spears  nor  long  weapons  fit 
lO  defend  themselves  against  horse,  they  were  instantly  thrown 
'nto  disc.'der,  and  si>read  through  the  whole  English  army,  a 
lonfusion  from  which  they  never  fairly  recovered. 

'  The  Inglis  archeris  schot  sa  fast. 
That  niycht  thair  scho*  haff  ony  last 
It  had  bene  hard  to  Scottis  men. 
Bot  King  Robert,  that  wele  gan  keni 
That  thair  archeris  war  peralouss, 
And  thair  schot  ryeht  hard  and  grewouss, 
Ordanyt,  forouth^  the  assembl6, 
Hys  marschell  with  a  gret  menye, 
Fyve  liundre  armyt  in  to  stele. 
That  on  lycht  hnrss  war  horsyt  welle, 
For  to  ])ryk3  amang  the  archeris  ; 
And  swa  assaile  thaim  with  thair  speris, 
That  thai  na  layser  haiffto  schute. 
•         This  marschell  that  Ik  of  ninte,-! 

That  Schyr  Robert  of  Keyth  was  cauld, 

As  Ik  befor  lier  lias  yow  tauld, 

Q.uhen  he  saw  the  bataillis  sua 

Assembill,  and  to  gidder  ga, 

And  saw  the  archeris  schoyt  stoutly  ; 

Witli  all  thaim  oft  his  cumpany. 

In  hy  apon  thaim  gan  he  rid  ; 

And  our  tuk  thaiia  at  a  sid  : 

And  ruschyt  amang  thaim  sa  rudly, 

Stekand  thaim  sa  dispitously. 

And  in  sic  fusoun^  berand  doun. 

And  slayand  thaim,  for  owtyn  ransoun  ;' 

That  thai  thaim  scalyf*  euirllkane.i) 

And  fra  that  tyme  furlh  tliar  wes  nana 

That  assemblyt  schot  to  ma."> 

Qulien  Pcottis  archeris  saw  that  thai  sua 

War  rebutyt,"  tliai  woux  hardy. 

Anil  with  all  thair  mycht  schot  egrely 

Amang  the  horss  men,  that  thar  raid  ; 

And  woundis  wid  to  thaim  thai  maid  ; 

And  slew  of  thaim  a  full  gret  dele." 

Barboitr's  Bruce,  Book  ix.  v.  228. 

A'th<ngh  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre  was  evident,  it  is 
rery  remarkable  that  the  Scottish  generals  do  not  appear  to 
have  profited  by  the  lesson.  Almost  every  sr.bseijnent  battle 
vhich  they  lost  against  Englaml,  was  decided  by  the  archers, 
V>  whom  the  close  and  compact  array  of  the  Scottish  phalanx 
•iTbrderi  an  exposed  and  unresisting  mark.  The  oloody  battlfc 
of  Halidoiin-hill.  fonglit  scarce  twenty  years  afterwards,  was 
10  completely  g.ainwl  by  the  archem,  that  the  English  are  said 
to  have  lost  only  one  knight,  one  esquire,  and  a  few  foot-sol- 
•iiers.  At  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  iu  1346,  where  David 
II.  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  John  de  Graham,  observ- 
ing the  loss  which  the  Scots  sustained  from  the  English  bow- 
men, offered  to  charge  and  disperse  them,  if  a  hundred  men-at- 
»rm»  were  put  under  his  cotnmand.  "  Biit,  to  confess  the 
truth,"  says  Fordun,  "  he  could  not  procure  a  single  horseman 

1  Know. — 2  Pisjoiii'd  frnni  the  main   body — S  Spur.— 4  That  I  epenk 
C— *  Set  apon  their  flank.- 6    Nmiibtirs. — 7  Ransom. --8  Disperaed. — 
Kren  one. —  lu  Make.— 11  Driveu  buck. 


■for  the  service  proposed."     Of  snch  little  nse  is  eEperience   i 
war,  where  its  results  are  opposed  by  habit  or  preind:oe. 


Note  3  Z. 


Each  brag-gnrt  churl  could  boast  before, 
Twelve  Scottish  liBes  his  baldric  bore! — P.  462. 

Roger  Ascham  quotes  a  similar  Scottish  proverb,  "  whereby 
they  give  the  whole  praise  of  shooting  honestly  to  Englishmen 
saying  thus,  '  tliat  every  English  archer  beareih  under  his  gir 
die  twenty-four  Seottes.'  Indeed  Toxophilus  says  before,  and 
truly  of  the  Scottisli  nation,  '  The  Seottes  surely  bo  good  men 
of  warre  in  theyre  owne  feates  as  can  be  ;  but  as  for  shoot- 
inge.  they  can  neither  use  it  to  any  profite,  nor  yet  challenge  if 
for  any  praise."— H-^orA'*  of  Ascham,  edited  by  Bennet,  4to 
p.  110. 

It  is  said,  I  trust  incorrectly,  by  an  ancient  English  historian, 
that  the  "good  Lord  James  of  Douglas"  dreaded  the  superi- 
ority  of  the  English  archers  so  much,  that  when  he  made  any 
of  them  prisoner,  he  gave  him  the  option  of  losing  tiie  forefin- 
ger of  his  right  hand,  or  his  right  eye,  either  species  of  mutil-i- 
tion  rendering  him  incapable  to  use  the  bow.  I  have  mislaid 
the  reference  to  this  singijlar  passage. 


Note  4  A, 


Down  !  down !  in  headlong  overthrow, 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go. — P.  462. 

It  is  generally  alleged  by  historians,  that  the  English  mon-at 
arms  fell  into  the  hidden  snare  which  Bruce  had  prepared  fol 
them.  Barbour  does  not  mention  the  circumsta'^ce.  Accord 
ing  to  his  account,  Randolph,  seeing  the  slaug  ter  made  by 
the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  among  the  arclers,  advanced 
conrageonsly  against  the  main  body  of  the  English,  and  en- 
tered into  close  combat  with  them.  Douglas  and  Stuart,  who 
commanded  the  Scottish  centre,  led  their  division  also  to  the 
charge,  and  the  battle  becoming  general  along  the  wliole  line, 
was  obstinately  maintained  on  both  sides  for  a  long  space  ol 
time  ;  the  Scottish  archers  doing  great  execution  among  the 
English  men-at-arms,  af'er  the  bowmen  of  England  were  dis- 
persed. 


Note  4  B. 


And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony. — P.  462. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  liae  n  -nires  an  explanatory  note  , 
and,  indeed,  tliose  who  witness  the  lent  patience  with  which 
horses  submit  to  the  most  cruel  usiv^-e,  may  he  permitted  to 
doubt,  that,  in  moments  of  sudden  and  intolerable  anguish, 
they  utter  a  most  melancholy  cry.  Lord  Erskine,  in  a  sjieech 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  a  bill  for  enforcing  huma- 
nity towards  animals,  noticed  this  remarl  able  fact,  in  langiiag<i 
which  I  will  not  mutilate  by  attempting  to  reneat  it.  It  wai 
my  fortune,  upon  one  occasion,  to  hear  a  horse,  in  a  moment 
of  agony,  utter  a  thrilling  scream,  which  I  still  consider  th« 
most  melancholy  sound  I  ever  heard. 


Note  4  C. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  tn  t\ee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock  : 
Rush  on  with  Hifrhlnfid  sword  a'ld  lur/^e 
I,  with  my  Carrick  spearmen  rl,.r^e. — P.  464 

When  the  engagement  between  the  main  bodies  had  lasl«J 
some  time,  Bruce  made  a  decisive  movement,  by  bringing  m 
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tie  Sojttish  reserve.  It  is  traditionally  said,  that  at  this  cri- 
lis,  he  addressed  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  in  a  phrase  used  as  a 
motto  by  some  ot"  his  aescendants,  "  My  trast  is  constant  in 
Ihee."  Barbour  intimates,  that  the  reserve  "  assembled  on 
one  field,"  that  is,  on  the  same  line  with  the  Scottish  forces 
already  engaged  ;  which  leads  Lord  Hailes  to  conjectnre  that 
ihe  S'jottish  ranks  must  have  been  much  thinned  by  slaughter, 
liDce.  in  that  circumscribed  ground,  there  was  room  for  the 
fcserve  to  fall  into  the  line.  But  the  advance  of  the  Scottish 
ivrilr/  must  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  form  the  va- 
■  occupied  by  the  reserve. 


Note  4  D. 


To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  dub,  or  spear, — 
Snd  mimic  ensi/T7is  high  they  rear. — P.  464. 

The  followers  of  the  Scottish  camp  observed,  from  the  Gil- 
lies' Hill  in  the  rear,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  English 
»rmy  by  the  bringing  up  of  the  Scottish  reserve,  and,  prompted 
oy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  of  plunder, 
assumed,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  such  arms  as  they  Ibund 
oearest.  fastened  sheets  to  tent-poles  and  lances,  and  showed 
themselves  like  a  new  army  advancing  to  battle. 

"  Yomen,  and  swanys,i  and  pitaill,^ 
That  in  the  Park  yerayt  wictaill,^ 
War  left ;  quhen  thai  wyst  but  lesing,< 
That  thair  lordis,  with  fell  faehtyng, 
On  thair  layis  assemblyt  wer  ; 
Ane  ofi'thaim  selwyn"  that  war  thar 
Capitane  of  thaim  lU  thai  maid. 
And  schetis,  that  war  sumedele^  brad, 
Thai  festnyt  in  steid  off  baneris, 
Apon  lang  treys  and  speris  : 
And  said  that  thai  wald  se  the  fycht; 
And  help  thair  lordis  at  thair  mycht. 
Q,nhen  her  till  all  assentyt  wer, 
In  a  rout  assemblit  er  ;' 
Fyftene  thowsaud  thai  war,  or  ma. 
And  than  in  gret  hy  gan  thai  ga, 
With  thair  baneris,  all  in  a  rout, 
As  thai  had  men  bene  styth*  and  stool. 
Thai  come,  with  all  that  assemble, 
Rycht  quhill  thai  mycht  the  bataiU  se ; 
Than  all  at  anys  thai  gave  a  cry, 
'Slal  slal  Apon  thaim  hastily  !' " 

Barbour's  Brace,  Book  ix.  v.  410. 

Tne  unexpected  apparition,  of  what  seemed  a  new  army, 
tonipleled  the  confusion  which  already  prevailed  among  the 
English,  who  fled  in  every  direction,  and  were  pursued  with 
Immense  slaugnter.  The  brook  of  Bannock,  according  to 
Barbour,  was  so  choked  with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
ihat  it  might  have  been  passed  dry-shod.  The  followers  of 
ihe  Scottish  camp  fell  upon  the  disheartened  fugitives,  and 
added  to  the  confusion  and  slaughter.  Many  were  driven 
irto  the  Foith,  and  perished  there,  which,  by  the  way,  could 
hardly  have  happened,  had  the  armies  been  drawn  up  east 
ind  west ;  since,  m  that  case,  to  get  at  the  river,  the  English 
'ogitives  must  have  fled  through  the  victorious  army.  About 
a  «hort  mile  from  the  field  of  battle  is  a  place  called  the 
Bloody  Folds.  Here  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  is  said  to  have 
•nade  a  stand,  and  died  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  own  mili- 
■My  tenants  and  vassals.  He  was  much  regretted  by  both 
Bde«  ;  and  it  is  said  the  Scottish  would  gladly  have  saved  bis 
ife,  but,  neglecting  to  wear  his  surcoat  with  armorial  bear- 


ings over  his  armor,  he  fell  unknown,  after  his  raorse  had  bee» 
stabbed  with  spears. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  an  English  knight,  contrived  to 
conceal  himself  during  the  fury  of  the  pursuit,  and  when  it 
was  somewhat  slackened,  approached  King  Robert.  "  Whose 
prisoner  are  yon.  Sir  Marmaduke  I"  said  Bruce  to  whom  ha 
was  personally  known.  "  Yours,  sir,"  answercu  the  knight 
"  I  receive  you,"  answered  the  king,  and,  treating  him  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  loaded  him  with  gifts,  and  dismissed  hira 
without  ransom.  The  other  prisoners  were  all  well  treated. 
There  might  be  policy  in  this,  as  Bruce  would  naturaJlv  wish 
to  acquire  the  good  opinion  of  the  English  barons,  wno  wers 
at  this  time  at  great  variance  with  their  king.  But  it  also  weli 
accords  with  his  high  chivalrous  character. 


1  Swaio*. — S  Rabble. — 3  Kept  the  proviaions,- 
Soirwvebat  —1  Are.— S  Stiff. 


Lying. — 5  Selves. — 


Note  4  E. 


O !  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due. — P.  464. 

Edward  II.,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  showed,  in 
the  fatal  tield  of  Bannock  burn,  personal  gallantry  not  un- 
worthy of  his  great  sire  and  greater  son.  He  remained  or  ths 
field  till  forced  away  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  when  an  wa« 
lost.  He  then  rode  to  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  and  demanded 
admittance  ;  but  the  governor,  remonstrating  upon  the  imi)ru- 
dence  of  shutting  himself  up  in  that  fortress,  which  must  sa 
soon  surrender,  he  assembled  around  his  person  five  hundred 
men-at-arms,  and,  avoiding  the  field  of  battle  and  the  victo 
rious  army,  fled  towards  l^inlithgow,  pursued  by  Douglas  with 
about  sixty  horse.  They  were  augmented  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Abernethy  with  twenty  more,  whom  Douglas  met  in  the  Tor- 
wood  upon  their  way  to  join  the  English  army,  and  whom  he 
easily  persuaded  to  desert  the  defeated  monarch,  and  to  assist 
in  the  pursuit.  They  hung  upon  Edward's  flight  as  far  as 
Dunbar,  too  few  in  number  to  assail  him  with  effect,  but  enough 
to  harass  his  retreat  so  constantly,  that  whoever  fell  an  instant 
behind,  was  instantly  slain  or  made  prisoner.  Edward's  igno- 
minious flight  terminated  at  Dunbar,  where  the  Earl  of  March, 
who  still  professed  allegiance  to  him,  "received  him  full 
gently."  From  thence,  the  monarch  of  so  great  an  empire 
and  the  late  commander  of  so  gallant  and  numerous  an  army, 
escaped  to  Bamborough  in  a  fishing  vessel. 

Bruce,  as  will  ai)pear  from  the  following  document,  lost  no 
time  in  directing  the  thunders  of  Parliamentary  censure  against 
such  part  of  his  subjects  as  did  not  return  to  their  natural  alle- 
giance after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Apud  Monasterium  dk  CaMBUSEBu^NETH, 
VI  DIK   NOVKMBRla,  M,CCC,XIV. 

Judicium  Reditum  apud  Knmbuskinet  contra  omni    illos  qui 
tunc  fuerunt  contra  Jideta  et  pacem  Domini  Regis. 

Anno  gracie  millesimo  tiicer.JSBissjO  quarto  decimo  sexto  dl* 
Novembris  tenente  parliamentum  suum  Excel lentissi mo  [.M^ 
cipe  Domino  Roberto  Dei  gracia  Rege  Scottorum  Illascri  <■ 
monasterio  de  Cambuskyneth  concordatdm  fuit  finaliter  Ju- 
dicatum  [ac  suiier]  hoc  statutnm  de  Concilio  et  Assensn  Epis- 
coporum  et  ceterorum  Prelatorum  Comitum  Baronum  ei  alio- 
rum  nobilium  regni  Scocie  nee  non  et  tocius  coramunitatia 
regni  predicti  quod  omnes  qui  contra  fidem  et  pacem  dicti 
domiiii  regis  in  bello  sen  alibi  mortui'sunt  [vel  qui  die]  to  die 
ad  pacem  ejus  et  fidem  non  venerant  licet  aepius  vocati  et  le- 
gitime sxpectati  fuissent  de  terris  et  tenementis  et  omni  abo 
statu  infra  regnum  Scocie  perpetno  sint  exheredat.  et  lla^<'ao" 
tur  de  cetpro  taiiquam  inimici  Regis  et  Regni  :tli  omni  venai- 
cacione  juris  hereditarii  vel  juris  altenus  cujuscnnque  in  pofr 
terum  pro  se  et  heredibus  snis  in  pcrpeluum  privati  Ad  par- 
petuam  igitnr  tei  memoriam  et  evidentera  probacionem  hujiu 
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Judicii  el  Statnti  sigilla  Episcopornm  et  aliornm  Prelatornm 

renowned    warrior,    there    fell    many    representatives   of  thi 

sec  non  et  comitnm  Baronum   ac  ceterorum  nobilium  dicti 

noblest    houses    in    England,  which    never   sustained  a  mom 

RegT.  jMsenti  ordinacioni  Judicio  et  statute  sunt  appensa. 

bloody  and  disastrous  defeat.     Barbour  says  that  two  hundred 

pairs  of  gilded  spurs  were  taken  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 

8igillum  Domini  Regis 

that  some  were  left  the  author  can  bear  witness,  who  has  in 

.gillum  Willelmi  Episcopi  Sancti  Andree 

his  possession  a  curious  antique  spur,  du?  np  in  the  morasi 

Sigillum  Roberti  Episcoi>i  Glascuensis 

not  long  since.                                        , 

Sigillum  Willelmi  Episcopi  Dunkeldensi* 

.     .     .     Episcopw          

"  It  wes  forsnth  a  gret  ferly, 

.     .     .     Episcopi         

To  se  samyn'  sa  fele  dede  lie. 

.     .     .     Episcopi 

Twa  hundre  payr  of  spnris  reid,' 

Sigillum  Alani  Episcopi  Sodorensis 

War  tane  of  knichtis  that  war  deid." 

Sigillum  Johannis  Episcopi  Brechynensii 

Sigillum  Andree  Episcopi  Ergadiensis 

I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  Barbour,  not  without  a  sincere 

Sigillum  Frechardi  Episcopi  CathaneiiBW 

wish   that  the  public   may  encourage  the   undertaking  of  my 

Sigillum  A*)bati3  de  Scona 

friend  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  has  issued   proposals  for  publishing 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Calco 

an  acctirate  edition  of  his  poem,  and  of  blind  Harry's  Wal- 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Abirbrothok 

lace.3    The  only  good  edition  of  The  Bruce  was  published  by 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Saneta  Cruce 

Mr.   Pinkerton,  in  3  vols.,  in   1790  ;  and,   the  learned  editor 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Londoris 

having   had  no  personal  access  to  consult  the  manuscript,  it  ia 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Newbotill 

not   without  errors  ;    and  it  has  besides  become  scarce.     Ol 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Cupro 

Wallace  there  is  no  tolerable  edition  ;  yet  these  two  poems  do 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Paslet 

no  small  honor  to  the  early  state  of  Scottish  poetry,  and  The 

Sigillum  Ab'jatis  de  Duntermelyn 

Bruce    3  justly  regarded   as   contairung   authentic   historical 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Lincluden 

facts.                                    • 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Insula  Missarnm 

The  following  list  of  the  slain  at  Bannockburn,  extracted 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Sancto  Colnmba 

from  the  continuator  of  Trivet's  Annals,  will  show  the  extenl 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Deer 

of  the  national  calamity. 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Dulce  Corde 

Sigillum  Prioris  de  Cokiingbame 

List  of  the  Si.ain. 

Sigillum  Prioris  de  Rostynot 

Sigillum  Prioris  Sancte  Andree 

Knights  and  Knights  Ban-    Simon  Ward, 

Sigillum  Prioris  de'Pittinwem 

ncrets.                         Robert  cle  Felton, 

Sigillum  Prioris  de  Insula  de  Lochlevin 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Glou-     Michael  Poyning, 

Sigillum  Senescalli  Scocie 

cester,                                          Edmund  MauUey. 

Sigillum  Willelmi  Coraitis  de  Ros 

Robert  de  Clifford, 

Payan  Tybetot,                                          Knights. 

William  Le  Mareschal,                Henry  de  Bonn, 

John  Coniyn,                                 Thomas  de  Ufford, 
William  de  Vescey,                       John  de  Elsiiigfelde, 

Sigillum  Gilberti  de  la  Haya  Constabularii  Scocie 

Sigillum  Rouerti  de  Ketli  Mariscnlli  Scocie 

Jolin  de  Montfort,                          John  de  Harconrt, 

Sigillum  Hugonis  de  Ros 

Nicolas  de  Hasteleigh,                 Walter  de  Hakelut, 

Sigillum  Jacobi  de  Duglas 

William  Dayncourt,                     Philip  de  Courtenay, 

Sigillum  Joliannis  de  Sancto  C'aro 

iEgidius  de  Argenteyne               Hugo  de  Scales, 

Sigillum  Thome  de  Ros 

Edmond  Comyn,                           Radulph  de  Beauchamp 

Sigillum  Alexandri  de  Settone 

John  Lovel  (the  rich),                   John  de  Penbrigge, 

Sigillum  Walteri  Haliburtone 

Edmund  de  Hastynge,                 With  33  others  of  the  buk 

Sigillum  Davidis  de  Balfour 

Milo  de  Stapleton,                            rank,  not  named. 

Sigillum  Duncani  de  Wallaya 

Sigillum  Thome  de  Dischingtone 

■   Prisoners. 

Sigillum  Anaree  de  Moravia 

Barons  and  Baronets.          Antony  de  Lucy. 

Sigillum  Archibaldi  de  Betnn 

Henry  de  Bonn,  Eari  of  Here-     Radulph  de  Camys, 

Sigillum  Ranulphi  de  Lyill 

ford,                                               John  fle  Evere, 

Sigillum  Malcomi  de  Balfour 

Lord  John  Giffard,                        Andrew,  de  Abremhyn. 

Sigillum  Normanni  de  Lesley 

William  de  Latimer, 

Sigillum  Nigelli  de  Campo  bello 

Maurice  de  Berkeley,                                    Knights. 

^            Sigillum  Morni  de  Musco  Campc 

Ingelrani  de  Umfraville,               Thomas  de  Berkeley 

Marmaduke  de  Twenge              The  son  of  Roger  Tyrrel 
John  de  Wyletone,                         Anselm  de  INIareschal, 

Robert  de  Maulee,                         Giles  de  Beauchamp 
Henry  Fitz-Hugh,                        John  de  Cyfrewast, 

Thomas  de  Gray,                          John  Bluwet, 

Fotb:4F. 

Walter  de  Beauchamp,               Roger  Corbet, 

Richard  de  Charon,                      Gilbert  de  Boun, 

If  or  for  IXe  Argentine  alone, 

Through  Jfinian'a  church  these  torches  shone, 

John  de  Wevelmton                     Bartholomew  de  Enefeld, 

Robert  de  Nevil,                             Thomas  de  Ferrers,           [ton 

/Ind  rose  the  death-prayer' s  awful  tone. — P.  465. 

John  de  Segrave,                          Radulph  and  Thomas  Bott« 

The  remarkable  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  De 

Gilbert  Peeche,                              John  and  Nicholas  de  Kinf 

irgentine  have  been  already  noticed  (Note  L).     Besides  this 

John  de  Clavering,                           stone  (brothers). 

1  ToRotMr.                                               2  Red,  or  ifilded. 

have  bp.-n  unifoiinly  corrected  by  the  text  of  Dr.  Jamieson 'a  Brace,  pBh 

1  fThe  M«n«to  from  Barbour  in  this  oditioD  of  Sir  Walter  Seott'a  poenu 

0 

li«bed,  along  with  Blind  Harry's  Wallnce,  Edin. )  «20, 2  volt  to.— Eo.l   I 
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WTilliam  Lovel, 
Henry  de  Wileton, 
Baldwin  de  Frevill, 
lohn  de  Clivedon.i 
Adoraar  la  Zouche, 
John  de  Merewode, 
Johii  Maufe,3 


Thomas  and  Odo  Leie  Erce- 

ac&cnCf 

Robert  Beaufje'  (the  son), 
John  Mnutravers  (the  son), 
William  and  William  GitTard, 
and   3-1    other   knights,  not 
named  by  the  historian. 


And  in  sum  there  were  slain,  mong  with  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, lorty-two  barons  and  bannerets.  The  number  of  earls, 
barons,  and  bannerets  made  captive,  was  twenty-two,  and 
iLrty-eijV  knights.  Many  clerks  aud  esquires  were  also  there 
ilkin  Cf  taken.     Roger  de  Northburge,   keeper  of  the  kinf ' 


1  Sbbmbs-^  Cttatov 


■  tboU. 


signet  (Cvstoa  Targia  Domini  Regis),  was  made  prisonef 
with  his  two  clerks,  Roger  de  Wakenfelde  and  Thomas  de 
SwitoH,  unon  which  the  king  caused  a  seal  to  be  made,  and 
entitled  It  nispr(t)?/ sea/,  to  distinguish  the  same  from  the  signet 
so  lost.  The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  exchanged  against  Brnce's 
queen,  who  had  been  detamed  m  captivity  ever  since  the  year 
1306.  The  Targ-ia,  or  signet,  was  restored  to  England  through 
the  intercession  of  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Moira,  who  is  said  to  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scot- 
tish'king. — Continuation  of  Trivet's  Annals,  Hall's  edit 
Oxford,  1712,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

Such  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  Field  or  Baa* 
nockhnrn.  Its  mere  remote  effects,  in  completely  establishing 
LSe  nationa]  independence  of  Scotland,  afford  a  Iwondlea  6«J* 
fat  »pMai«aa«. 


^\)t  Jitlb  of  toatcrloo: 


A    POEM  ' 


"  Though  Valois  braved  young  Edward's  gentle  hand, 
And  Albert  rush'd  on  Henry's  way-worn  bam  , 
With  Eurojie's  chosen  sous,  in  arms  renown'd, 
Yet  not  on  Vere's  bold  archere  long  they  looii'd. 
Nor  Audley's  squires  nor  Mowbray's  yeomen  brook'd, — 
Tbev  saw  their  standard  fall,  and  left  their  monarch  bound.' 

A.KKNBIDa. 


HERGRACE 

TBB 

DUCHESS    OF    WELLINGTON, 

PiaiilCEgS   OF    WATERLOO, 

&C.  &C.  &0. 

THE    FOLLOWING    VEE8E8 

i.ii£   MOST   RESPECTFULLY   INSCBIBSD 

BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  r>iay  be  »»ne  apology  for  the  imperfections  of  this  poem,  that  ii  was  composed  hastily,  and  during  «■ 
ihort  tour  upon  the  Continent,  when  the  Author's  labors  were  liable  to  frequent  iiJerruption ;  but  itt 
iest  apology  is,  that  it  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  assistiiig  the  Waterloo  Subscription. 

Abbotsfoed,  1816 


®l)c  JTieltJ  of  Ulatcnoo. 


I. 

leucR.  Brussels,  thou  art  far  behind, 
Tliough,  lingering  on  the  morning  wind. 

We  yet  may  hear  the  hoiu" 
Peal'd  over  orchard  and  canal, 
With  voice  prolong'd  and  measured  fall. 

From  proud  St.  Michael's  tower ; 
Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us  now,* 
Where  the  tall  beeches'  glossy  bough 

•  Published  by  Constable  &  Co.  in  October,  1815.    8vo.    5s. 

*  "  The  wood  of  Soignies  "s  supposed  to  be  a  rem.iant  of  the 
«st  >f  Ardeuneg   famous  in  Boiardo'a  Orlando,  and  immor- 


For  many  a  league  around. 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  between. 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathless  screen, 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 
Stems  planted  close  by  stems  defy 
The  adventurous  foot — the  ciu"ious  eyo 

For  access  seeks  in  vain  ; 
And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 
Strew'd  on  the  blighted  ground,  receive* 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  i  ain. 
No  opening  glade  dawns  jn  our  way. 
No  streamlet,  glancing  to  the  ray, 

tal  in  Shakspeare's  '  As  you  Like  it.'  It  is  also  celebrated  I» 
Tacitus  as  b.-ing  the  spjt  of  successful  defence  by  the  Germaia 
against  the  Roman  encroachmeutB."— =BvRON. 


THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO.  •                                   5t- 

Our  woodland  path  has  cross'd ; 

Yet  one  mile  on,  yon  shatter'd  hedge 

And  the  straij^lit  causeway  which  we  tread. 

Crests  the  soft  hill  whose  long  smooth  ridge 

Prolongs  a  hne  of  dull  arcade, 

•    Looks  on  the  field  below, 

Unvarying  through  the  unvaried  shade 

And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale, 

Until  in  distance  lost. 

That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty's  ved 

In  easier  ciu-ves  can  flow. 

11. 

Brief  space  from  thence,  the  ground  again 

a.  onghter,  UveUer  scene  succeeds ;' 

Ascending  slowly  from  the  plidn, 

In  groups  tlie  scattering  wood  recedes. 

Forms  an  opposing  screen, 

Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sunny  meads, 

Which,  with  its  crest  of  uphmd  ground, 

And  corn-fields,  glance  between; 

Shuts  the  horizon  all  aroimd. 

The  peasant,  at  his  labor  blithe, 

The  soften'd  vale  between 

Plies  the  hook'd  staff  and  shorten'd  scythe :' — 

Slopes  smooth  and  fair  for  coiu-ser's  tread ; 

But  when  these  ears  were  green, 

Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 

Placed  close  withm  destruction's  scope, 

To  give  her. snow -wliite  palfrey  head 

Full  Uttle  was  that  rustic's  hope 

On  that  wide  stubble-ground  f 

Thoir  ripening  to  have  seen ! 

Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  there. 

And,  lo,  a  hiimlet  and  its  fane : — 

Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare, 

Let  not  the  gazer  with  disdain 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  found, 

Their  architecture  view. 

Save  where,  from  out  her  shaiterd  bowers 

For  yonder  rude  ungraceful  shrine, 

Rise  Hougomoiit's  dismantled  towers' 

And  disproportion'd  spire  are  tlime,' 

Immortal  "Waterloo  !* 

IV. 

' 

Now,  see'st  thou  aught  in  tliis  lone  scene 

III. 

Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been  'i 

Fear  not  the  heat,  though  fill  and  high 

A  stranger  might  reply, 

The  sun  has  scorch'd  the  autumn  sky, 

"  The  bare  extent  of  stubble-plaia 

And  scarce  a  forest  straggler  now 

Seems  lately  lighteu'd  of  its  grain  ; 

To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood  bough ; 

And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 

These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 

Marks  of  the  peasant's  ponderous  wain, 

Th;in  e'er  was  fii'ed  by  sunny  ray.^ 

When  harvest-home  was  nigL* 

■  "  Southward  from  Brussels  lies  the  field  of  oiooa, 

His  childless  sovereign.     Heaven  denied  an  heir. 

Some  three  liours'  journey  for  a  well-girt  man ; 

And  Europe  mourn'd  in  blood  the  frustrate  prayer."' 

A.  horseiiiau,  who  in  haste  pursued  his  road, 

SOUTHEY 

Would  reach  it  as  the  second  hour  began. 

To  the  original  chapel  of  tlie  Maniuis  of  Ciistanaza  has  nun 

The  way  15  through  a  forest  deep  and  wide, 

been  added  a  building  of  considerable  extent,  the  wliole  inte- 

E-xtending many  a  mile  on  eitiier  side. 

rior  of  which  is  filled  with  monumental  inscriptious  for   th« 

heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle. 

'•  No  cheerful  woodland  this  of  antic  trees, 

5  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

With  thickets  varied  and  with  sunny  glade ; 

6  "As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  ol 

Look  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 

some  great  action,   though  this  may  be  mere  imagination.     J 

One  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 

have  viewed  with  attention,  those  of  Plat.'a,  Troy,  Mantinea, 

Of  tall  straiglit  trunks,  which  move  before  his  sight, 

Leuctra,   Chjeronea,    and    Marathon  ;    and    the    field   arour.d 

"Vith  interchange  of  lines  of  long  green  hglit. 

Mont  t^t.  Jean  and   Hougomont  appears  to  want  lit;'."  bnl   » 

better  cause,  and  that  indefinable  but  impressive  halo  wiii;li 

'  Here,  where  the  woods  receding  from  the  road 

the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  consecrated  spot,  to  vie  Is 

Have  left  on  either  hand  an  open  space 

interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except,  perhajis,  the  last  meu 

For  fields  and  gardens,  and  for  man's  abode, 

tioned."— Byron. 

Stands  Waterloo  ;  a  little  lowly  place, 
Obscure  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  fame, 

'  MS.—"  Save  where,  \  '^   1  fire-scatneJ  "-owers  ^moni;, 
'  the  i 

And  given  the  victory  its  English  name." 

Rise  the  rent  towers  of  Hougoir.oii< 

Southey's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo. 

8  "  Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust, 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

•  MS. — "  Let  not  the  stranger  with  disdain 

Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None  :   But  the  moral's  truth  tells  sim|)ler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ; — 

Its  misproportions  view  ; 

How  that  red  rain  hatli  made  the  harvest  grow  i 

Yon  \  ^"t''  *°""'^  {  ungraceful  shrine. 
(  awkward  and  ) 

And  yonder  humble  spire,  are  thine." 

And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee. 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields  !  king-raaking  Victory  '' 

BYHm 

•   'What  time  the  second  Carlos  ruled  in  Sjiain, 
Last  of  the  Austrian  line  by  fate  decreed, 

"  Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought, 

Here  Castan,iza  rear'd  a  votive  fane. 

Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  we  iiood, 

Praying  the  patron  saints  to  bless  with  seed 

Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  /       b' 
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On  these  broad  spots  of  trampled  ground, 

Death  hover'd  o'er  the  maddening  rout, 

Perchance  the  rustics  danced  such  round 

And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-shout. 

As  Teniers  loved  to  draw ; 

Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 

And  where  the  earth  seems  scorch'd  by  flame, 

A  summons  of  his  own. 

To  dress  the  hcxnely  feast  they  came, 

Through  roUing  smoke  the  Demon's  eye 

Aud  toil'd  the  kerchief 'd  village  dame 

Could  well  each  destined  guest  espy, 

Around  her  fire  of  straw." 

Well  could  his  ear  in  ecstasy 

Distinguish  every  tone 

V. 

Tliat  fiird  the  chorus  of  the  fray — 

So  Jeem'st  thiu — so  each  mortal  deems, 

From  cannon-roar  and  trumpet-bray, 

Of  that  which  is  from  that  which  seems : — 

From  charging  squadrons'  wild  hurra, 

But  other  harvest  here, 

From  the  wild  clang  that  mark'd  their  way  • 

'Jlian  that  which  peasant's  scythe  demands, 

Down  to  the  dying  groan. 

Was  gather'd  m  by  sterner  hands, 

And  the  last  sob  of  life's  decay. 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear. 

When  breath  was  aU  but  flown. 

No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap. 

No  stinted  harvest  thin  and  cheap  1 

VIII. 

Heroes  before  each  fatal  sweep 

Feast  on,  stern  foe  of  mortal  life, 

Fell  thick  as  ripen'd  grain  ; 

Feast  on ! — but  tlunk  not  that  a  strife. 

And  ere  the  darkening  of  the  day, 

With  such  promiscuous  carnage  rife. 

Piled  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 

Protracted  space  may  last ; 

The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fray, 

The  deadly  tug  of  war  at  length 

The  corpses  of  the  slain.' 

Must  hmits  find  in  human  strength. 

And  cease  when  these  are  past. 

VI. 

Vain  hope  ! — that  morn's  o'erclouded  sun 

Ay,  look  again — that  Una,  so  black 

Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fight  begun 

And  trampled,  marks  the  bivouac, 

Ere  he  attain'd  his  height, 

Yon  deep-graved  ruts  the  artillery's  track. 

And  tlirough  the  war-smoke,  volumed  high, 

So  often  lost  and  won ; 

Still  peals  that  unremitted  cry. 

And  close  beside,  the  harden'd  mud 

Though  now  he  stoops  to  night. 

Still  shows  where,  fetlock-deep  in  blood. 

For  ten  long  hours  of  doubt  and  dread, 

The  fierce  dragoon,  through  battle's  flood, 

Fresh  succors  from  the  extended  head 

Dash'd  the  hot  war-horse  on. 

Of  either  hill  the  contest  fed  ; 

These  spots  of  excavation  tell 

Still  down  the  slope  they  drew, 

Ihe  ravage  of  the  bursting  shell — 

The  charge  of  columns  paused  not, 

And  feel'st  thou  not  the  tauited  steam. 

Nor  ceased  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot ;                  ' 

That  reeks  against  the  sultry  beam, 

For  all  tliat  war  could  do 

From  yonder  trenched  mound? 

Of  skill  and  force  was  proved  that  day, 

Tlie  pestilential  fumes  declare 

And  turn'd  not  yet  the  doubtful  fray 

That  Carnage  has  replenish'd  there 

On  bloody  Waterloo. 

Her  garner-house  profound. 

IX. 

VII. 

Pa'e  Brussels !  then  what  thoughts  were  ^hiiw 

Far  other  harvest-home  and  feast, 

When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

Than  claims  the  boor  from  scythe  released. 

Continued  tlmnders  came  ! 

On  tbese  scorch'd  fields  were  known ; 

Each  bmgher  held  his  breath,  to  hear 

Tc  marl!  how  gentle  Nature  still  pursued 

And  friend  and  foe,  within  thi  general  tomb. 

Her  qnie;  course,  as  if"  she  took  no  care 

EcjUil  had  been  their  lot ;  one  fatal  day 

For  what  her  noblest  work  had  euffer'd  there. 

Foi  all,  .  .  one  labor,  .  .  and  one  place  of  rest 

They  found  within  then  common  parent's  breast. 

"  The  pears  had  npen'd  on  the  garden  wall ; 

Those  leaves  which  on  the  autumnal  earth  were  spread, 

"  The  passing  seasons  had  not  ^et  effaced 

The  trees,  though  pierced  and  scared  with  many  a  ball, 

The  stamp  of  numerous  hoofs  impress'd  by  ftroe 

Had  only  in  tlieir  natural  season  shed  ; 

Of  cavalry,  whose  path  might  still  be  traced. 

Flowers  were  in  seed,  whose  buds  to  swell  began 

Yet  Nature  everywhere  resumed  her  course  ," 

When  Buch  wild  havoc  here  was  made  by  man." 

Low  pansies  to  the  sun  their  purple  gave. 

SOUTIIEY. 

And  the  soft  pojipy  blossom'd  on  ihe  grave." 

"  Earth  had  received  into  her  silent  womb 

SC'JTHIT 

Hei  slaugliier'd  creatures ;  horse  and  man  they  lay. 

8  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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These  forerunners^  of  havoc  near, 

Of  rapine  and  of  flame. 
What  ghastly  sights  were  tlinie  to  meet, 
When  rolling''  through  thy  stately  street, 
The  wounded  rhow'd  their  mangled  plight' 
In  toke-    of  the  imfinish'd  fight, 
An''  from  each  anguish-laden  wain 
The  blood-drt)ps  laid  thy  dust  like  rain  1* 
How  often  in  the  distant  drum 
HeM  J'st  thou  the  fell  Invader  come, 
WhiV  Ruii\  shouting  to  his  band, 
Sh.ok  high  her  torch  and  gory  brand ! — 
Cheer  thee,  fair  City !  From  yon  stand, 
Impatient,  still  his  outstretch'd  hand 

Poinfti  to  his  prey  in  vain, 
While  maddening  in  L<8  eager  mood. 
And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood, 

He  fires  the  fight  again. 

X. 

On !  On !"  was  stiU  his  stem  exclaim ; 
"  Confront  the  battery's  jaws  of  flame  1 

Rush  on  the  leveU'd  gun  i' 
My  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  advance  ! 
Each  Hulau  forward  with  liis  lance. 
My  Guard — my  Chosen — charge  for  France, 

France  and  Napoleon  !" 
Loud  answer'd  their  acclaiming  shout. 
Greeting  the  mandate  which  sent  out 
iTieir  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
Tlie  fate  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share." 
But  He,  his  country's  sword  and  shield. 
Still  in  the  battle-front  reveal'd. 
Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field, 

Came  like  a  beam  of  light. 
In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief — 
"  Soldiers,  stand  firm,"  exclaiin'd  the  Chief, 

"  England  shall  tell  the  fight  1"' 

XL 
On  came  the  whirlwind — ^like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast — 

MS  — "  Harbingers."    ~~ 
M?'  — "  Streaming." 
Ms..—"  Bloody  plight." 

Within  those  walls  there  linger'd  at  that  hour, 

Many  a  brave  soldier  on  the  bed  of  pain, 
l'''hom  aid  of  human  art  shonld  ne'er  restore 

T'"  see  his  country  and  hi.s  friends  again  ; 
And  many  a  victim  of  that  fell  debate. 
Whose  life  yet  waver'd  in  the  scales  of  fate. 

Others  in  wagons  borne  abroad  I  saw, 
Albeit  recovering,  still  a  mournful  sight ; 

Languid  and  helpless,  some  were  stretch'd  on  straw. 
Some  more  advanced,  snstain'd  themselves  upright, 

And  with  bold  eye  and  careless  front,  methought, 

Seem'ri  to  set  wounds  and  death  again  at  naught. 

f^hat  bid  it  been,  '.lien,  in  the  recent  days 

CH°  ihat  great  '.rinmph    when  the  open  wound 
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On  came  the  wliirlwind — steel-gleams  broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  roUing  smoke ; 

The  war  was  waked  anew, 
Three  himdred  cannon-mouths  roar'd  loud, 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and  cloud. 

Their  showers  of  iron  threw 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  full  career, 
Rush'd  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier. 
The  lancer  couch'd  his  ruthless  spear, 
And  hurrying  as  to  hav*5  n«ar, 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong, 
The  advancing  onset  roll'd  along. 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim. 
That,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame, 
Peal'd  wildly  the  imperial  name. 

XIL 

But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 

The  ten-ors  of  the  charging  host ; 

For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  view'a 

Changed  its  proud  glance  of  fortitude, 

Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  staid, 

As  dropp'd  the  dying  and  the  dead.* 

Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear. 

Fast  they  renew'd  each  serried  square  ; 

And  on  the  wounded  and  the  slain 

Closed  their  diminish'd  files  again. 

Till  from  their  line  scarce  spears'  lengths  tliro« 

Emerging  from  the  smoke  they  see 

Helmet,  and  plume,  and  panoply, — 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  once ! 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell. 
As  fast,  as  regularly  fell, 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lanct, 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  A^ent, 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent ; 

And,  to  augment  the  fi'ay, 
Wheel'd  full  against  their  staggering  flanks 

Was  festering,  and  along  the  crowded  ways. 

Hour  after  hour  was  heard  the  incessant  soui.-l 
Of  wheels,  which  o'er  the  rough  and  stony  road 
Convey'd  their  living  agonizing  load  ! 

"  Hearts  little  to  the  melting  mood  inclined. 

Grew  sick  to  see  their  sufferings  ;  and  the  though*. 
Still  comes  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind 

Of  those  sad  days,  when  Belgian  ears  were  taught 
The  British  soldier's  cry,  half  groan,  halt  prayer, 
Breathed  when  his  pain  is  more  them  he  can  bear.' 

SOUTUBY. 

«  MS. "  his  stem  exclaim  ; 

'  Where  fails  the  sword  make  way  by  iiame  I 
Recoil  not  from  the  cannon's  aim  ; 

Confront  them  and  they're  won.'  " 
See  Appendix,  Note  C.     «  Ibid.  Note  D.      '  Ibid.  Note  B 
8  MS. — "  Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  stopp'd, 

Though  close  beside  a  comiade  d/ODo'd  ' 
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The  Engl'^b  uoraemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forced  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The  clash  of  swords — the  neigh  of  steeds — 
As  pUes  the  smith  his  clanging  trade,' 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade  ;^ 
And  wliilr  amid  their  close  aiTay 
The  well-served  cannon  rent  their  way,' 
And  wliile  amid  their  scatter'd  band 
Ragod  tlie  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand, 
RecoU'd  in  common  rout  and  fear. 
Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier, 
Horsemen  and  foot — a  mingled  host, 
Their  leaders  fidJ'n  their  standards  lost. 

XIII. 
Then,  Wellington  1  thy  piercing  eye 
This  crisis  caught  of  destiny — 

The  British  host  had  stood 
That  morn  'gainst  charge  of  sword  and  lance^ 
As  their  own  ocean  rocks  hold  stance, 
But  when  thy  voice  had  said,  "  Advance  1" 
•      They  were  their  ocean's  flood. — 
0  Thou,  whose  inauspicious  aim 
Hath  wrought  thy  host  tliis  hour  of  shame, 
Think'st  thou  thy  broken  band^  will  bide 
The  terrors  of  you  rushing  tide  i 
Or  will  thy  chosen  brook  to  feel 
The  British  shock  of  levell'd  steel,' 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

'  "  I  heard  the  broadswords'  deadly  clang, 

As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang  !"        Lady  of  the  Lake. 

'  MS. — "  Beneath  that  storm,  in  full  career, 

Rush'd  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier, 

m.       I     „     i  came  with  levell'd  I 
The  lancer  l  ,,,,.,.      ,     >  spear, 

I  couch  d  his  tatal     ) 

Sworn  I  ^^^^  I  to  do  or  die  ; 
But  not  an  instant  would  they  bear 

The  ]      ,,  >  of  each  serried  square, 

(  vol  lies      > 

They  halt,  they  turn,  they  fly  I 

Not  even  their  chosen  brooit  to  feel 

Tlie  British  shock  of  levell'd  steel  ' 

Enough  that  through  their  close  array 

The  well-plied  cannon  tore  tlieir  way  ; 

Enough  that  'mid  their  broken  band 

Tlie  liorsemen  plied  the  bloody  brand, 

Recoil'd,"  &c. 

'  "The  cuirassiers  continued  their  dreadful  onset,  and  rode 
op  to  the  squares  in  the  full  confidence,  apparently,  of  sweep- 
ing every  thing  before  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  Their 
»nset  and  reception  was  like  a  I'urious  ocean  pouring  itself 
against  a  chain  of  insulated  rocks.  The  British  square  stood 
unmoved,  and  never  gave  fire  until  the  cavalry  were  wilhin 
ten  varils  when  men  rolled  one  way,  horses  galloped  another, 
»nd  the  cuirassiers  were  in  every  instance  driven  back." — Life 
»/  lioiiuparte,  vol.  ix.  p.  12. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  G. 

•  MS. — "  Or  can  thy  memory  fail  to  quote. 

Heard  to  thy  cost,  the  vengeful  note 
Of  Prussia's  trumpet  tone  V 
'  We  obsen'e  a  certain  degree  of  similitude  in  some  pas- 


Or  dost  thou  turn  thine  eye 
Where  comiug  squadrons  gleam  afar. 
And  fresher  thunders  wake  the  war. 

And  other  standards  fly  ? — 
Think  not  that  in  yon  columns,  file 
Thy  conquering  troops  from  distant  Dyle'- 

Is  Biucher  yet  unknown  ? 
Or  dwells  not  in  thy  memory  still 
(Heard  frequent  in  thine  hour  of  iU), 
What  notes  of  hate  and  vengeance  thriU 

In  Prussia's  trumpet  tone  ? — ' 
What  yet  remains  ? — shall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  relics  of  thy  Une 

In  one  dread  effort  more  ? — 
The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved,' 
And  thou  canst  tell  what  fortune  j^roved 

That  Chieftain,  who,  of  yore, 
Ambition's  dizzy  paths  essay'd, 
And  with  the  gladiators'  aid 

For  empire  enterprised — 
He  stood  the  cast  his  raslmess  play'd. 
Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made, 
Dug  his  red  grave  with  his  own  blade 
And  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laid, 

Abhorr'd — but  not  despised.* 

XIV. 
But  if  revolves  thy  fainter  thought 
On  safety — howsoever  bought, — 

sages  of  Mr.  Scott's  present  work,  to  the  compositions  of  Lon« 
Byron,  and  particulurly  his  Lordship's  Ode  to  Bonaparte  ;  ann 
we  think  that  whoever  peruses  '  The  Field  of  Waterloo,'  with 
that  Ode  in  his  recollection,  will  be  struck  with  this  new  re« 
semblance.  We  allude  principally  to  such  passages  as  that 
which  begins, 

'  The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved,'  &c. 
and  to  such  lines  as, 

'  Now,  seest  thou  aught  in  this  loved  scene, 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been  V 
or, 

'  So  deem'st  thou — so  each  mortal  deems, 
Of  that  which  is,  from  that  which  seems  ;' 

lines,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  cannot  express  any  very  great 
admiration.  This  sort  of  influence,  however,  over  even  the 
principal  writers  of  the  day  (whether  they  are  conscious  of  the 
influence  or  not;,  is  one  of  the  surest  *est3  of  genius,  aiul  one 
of  the  ])roudest  tributes  \vhich  it  receives." — JMunthJij  Kctnew, 
8  "  When  the  engagement  was  ended,  it  evidently  appeared 
with  what  undaunted  sjiirit  and  resolution  Catiline  s  army  had 
been  fired  :  for  the  body  of  every  one  was  Ibund  on  that  very 
spot  which,  during  the  battle,  he  had  occupied  ;  those  only  ex- 
cepted who  were  forced  from  their  posts  by  the  Prietorian  co- 
hort ;  and  even  they,  though  they  fell  a  little  out  of  theii 
ranks,  were  all  wounded  before.  Catiline  himself  was  found, 
far  from  his  own  men,  amidst  the  dead  bodies  of  tlie  enemy, 
breathing  a  little,  with  an  air  of  that  fierceness  still  in  his  faee 
which  lie  had  when  alive.  Finally,  in  all  his  army  there  was 
not  so  much  as  one  free  citizen  taken  prisoner,  either  in  the  en- 
gagement or  in  flight ;  for  they  spared  their  own  lives  as  little 
as  those  of  the  enemy.  The  army  of  the  republic  obtained  the 
victory,  indeed,  but  it  was  neither  a  cheap  nor  a  joyful  one,  for 
their  bravest  men  were  either  slain  in  battle  or  d;Lngerously 
wounded.     As  tliere  were  manv,  too,  who   wen'  to  view  till 
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Then  turn  thy  fearful  rein  and  ride, 
Though  twice  ten  thousand  men  have  died 

On  this  eventful  day, 
To  gild  the  mihtary  fame 
Which  thou,  for  life,  in  traffic  tame 

Wilt  barter  thus  away. 
Shall  futvu-e  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inconsistence  faint  and  fndl  ? 
And  art  thou  He  of  Lodi's  bridge, 
Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge  1 

Or  is  thy  soul  Uke  mountain-tide, 
That,  swell'd  by   winter   storm   and 

shower. 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  power, 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide ; 
Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscure, 
Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor. 

Whose  channel  shows  display'd 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course. 
But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  these  wiecks  were  made  1 

XV. 
(Spur  on  thy  way  ! — since  now  thine  ear 
Has  brook'd  thy  veterans'  wisli  to  hear, 

Who,  as  thy  flight  they  eyed, 
Exclaini'd, — while  tears  of  anguish  came. 
Wrung  forth  by  pride,  and  rage,  and 
shame, — 

«  0,  that  he  had  but  died  !"' 
But  yet,  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill. 
Look,  ere  thou  leavest  the  fatal  hill, 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks — 
Upon  whose  wild  confusion  gleams 
The  moon,  as  on  the  troubled  streams 

When  rivers  break  their  banks, 
And,  to  the  ruin'd  peasant's  eye. 
Objects  half  seen  roU  swiftly  by, 

Down  the  red  current  hurl'd — 
So  mingle  bamier,  wain,  and  gun. 
Where  the  tumvdtuous  flight  rolls  ou 
Df  warriors,  who,  when  morn  begun," 

Defied  a  banded  world. 


ficirTi,  either  ont  of  curiosity  or  a  desire  of  plunder,  in  turning  over 
Ik?  dead  bodies,  some  found  a  friend,  some  a  relation,  and  some 
t  gnesi*  ;  others  there  were  likewise  who  discovered  their  ene- 
lUM ;  so  that,  through  the  whole  army,  tliere  appeared  a  mix- 
tue  of  gladness  and  sorrow,  joy  and  mourning." — Sallust. 
>  The  Ma.  adds, 

'  That  pang  survived,  refuse  not  then 
To  humble  thee  before  the  men, 
Late  objects  of  thy  scorn  and  liate. 
Who  shall  thy  once  imperial  fate 
Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debate. 

And  chaffer  for  thy  crown  ; 
As  usurers  wont,  who  suck  the  all 
Of  the  fool-hardy  prodigal, 
When  on  the  giddy  dice's  fall 
His  latest  hope  has  flown. 
But  yet,  to  sum,"  &c. 
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List — frequent  to  the  hurrying  rout. 
The  stern  pursuers'  vengefid  shout 
■    Tells,  that  upon  their  broken  rear 
Rages  the  Prussian's  bloody  spear. 

So  fell  a  shriek  was  none. 
When  Beresina's  icy  flood 
Redden'd  and  thaw'd  with  flame  and  blood* 
And,  pressing  on  thy  desperate  way, 
Raised  oft  and  long  their  wild  hurra, 

The  children  of  the  Don. 
Thine  ear  no  yell  of  horror  cleft 
So  ominous,  when,  all  bereft 
Of  aid,  the  valiant  Polack  left — * 
Ay,  left  by  thee — found  soldier's  grave' 
In  Leipsic's  corpse-encumber'd  wave. 
Fate,  in  those  various  perils  past. 
Reserved  thee  still  some  future  cast , 
On  the  dread  die  thou  now  hast  thrown. 
Hangs  not  a  single  field  alone. 
Nor  one  campaign — thy  martial  fam«. 
Thy  empire,  dynasty,  and  name. 

Have  felt  the  final  stroke  ; 
And  now,  o'er  thy  devoted  head. 
The  last  stern  vial's  wrath  is  shed. 

The  last  dread  seal  is  broV*>  • 

XVIL 

Since  live  thou  wilt — refuse  not  now 
Before  these  demagogues  to  bow, 
Late  objects  of  thy  scorn  and  hate, 
Who  shall  thy  once  imperial  fate 
Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debate. — 
Or  shall  we  say,  thou  stoop'st  less  low 
Li  seeldug  refuge  from  the  foe. 
Against  whose  heart,  in  prosperous  life, 
Thine  hand  hath  ever  held  the  knife  ? 

Such  homage  hath  been  paid 
By  Roman  and  by  Grecian  voice. 
And  there  were  honor  in  the  choice. 

If  it  were  freely  made. 
Then  safely  come — in  one  so  low,  - 
So  lost, — we  cannot  own  a  foe  ; 

^  MS. — "  Where  in  one  tide  of  terror  run 

The  warriors  that,  when  morn  begun 
3  MS. — "  So  ominous  a  shriek  was  none, 
Not  even  when  Beresina's  Hood 
Was  thawed  by  streams  of  tepia  blood,  ' 
*  For  an  account  of  the  death  of  Poniatowski  at  Leipsio, 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Bonaparte,  vol.  vii.  p.  101. 
6  MS. — "  Not  such  were  nearu,  when,  all  bereft 
Of  aid,  the  valiant  Polack  left — 
Ay,  left  by  thee — found  gallant  grave." 
8  "  I  who  with  faith  unshaken  from  tlie  first, 

Even  wlien  the  tyrant  seem'd  to  touch  the  skins 
Had  look'd  to  see  the  high  blown  bubble  bnrBt, 

And  for  a  fall  conspicuous  as  his  Hse, 
Even  in  that  faith  had  look'd  not  for  defeat 
So  swift,  so  overwhelming,  so  complete." 

SOUTHET.. 
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Though  dear  experience  bid  us  end, 

And,  such  was  rightful  Heaven's  decrte, 

In  thee  we  ne'er  can  hail  a  friend. — 

Ne'er  sheathed  unless  with  victory  !" 

Come,  howsoe'er — but  do  not  hide 

Close  in  thy  heart  that  germ  of  pride. 

XX. 

Erewhile,  by  gifted  bard  espied,' 

Look  forth,  once  more,  with  soften'd  heart 

That  "yet  imperial  hope  ;"* 

Ere  from  the  field  of  fame  we  part  * 

Tliink  not  that  for  a  fresh  reboimd. 

Triumph  and  Sorrow  border  near. 

To  raise  ambition  from  the  ground. 

And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 

We  yield  thee  means  or  scope. 

Alas  I  what  links  of  love  that  morn 

In  safety  come — but  ne'er  again 

Has  War's  rude  hand  asmider  tornl 

Hold  type  of  independent  reign ; 

For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought. 

No  islet  calls  thee  lord, 

And  ne'er  was  conquest  dearer  bought. 

We  leave  thee  no  confederate  band. 

Here  piled  in  common  slaughter  sleep 

No  symbol  of  thy  lost  command, 

Those  whom  afl"ection  long  shall  weep : 

To  be  a  dagger  in  the  hand 

Here  rests  the  sire,  that  ne'er  shall  strain 

From  which  we  wrench'd  the  sword. 

His  orphans  to  his  heart  again ; 

The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore. 

XVIIL 

The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more  ; 

Yet,  even  in  yon  sequester'd  spot, 

The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  press'd 

May  wortluer  conquest  be  thy  lot 

His  blusliing  consort  to  his  breast ; 

Than  yet  thy  life  has  known ; 

The  husband,  whom  through  many  a  yeaf 

Conquest,  unbought  by  blood  or  harm. 

Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear. 

That  needs  nor  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie, 

A  triumph  aU  tliine  own. 

But  here  dissolved  its  relics  he  ! 

Such  waits  thee  when  thou  shalt  control 

0 !  when  thou  see'st  some  mourners  veil 

Those  passions  wild,  that  stubborn  soul, 

Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale. 

That  marr'd  thy  prosperous  scene : — 

Or  mark'st  the  Matron's  bursting  tears 

Hear  this — from  no  unmoved  heart. 

Stream  when  the  stricken  drum  she  hears' 

Which  sighs,  comparing  what  thou  akt 

Or  see'st  how  manlier  grief,  suppress'd. 

With  what  thou  might'st  have  been  1* 

Is  laboring  in  a  father's  breast, — 

With  no  enquiry  vain  pursue 

XIX, 

The  cause,  but  think  on  Waterloo ! 

Thou,  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame  renew'd 

Bankrupt  a  nation's  gratitude, 

XXI 

To  thine  own  noble  heart  must  owe 

Period  of  honor  as  of  woes. 

More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 

What  bright  careers  'twas  thine  to  close  I— 

For  not  a  people's  just  acclaun. 

Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names 

Not  the  full  hail  of  Europe's  fame. 

To  Briton's  memory,  and  to  P'ame's, 

Thy  Prince's  smiles,  thy  State's  decree, 

Laid  there  their  last  immortal  claims  1 

The  ducal  rank,  the  garter'd  knee, 

Thou  saw'st  in  seas  of  gore  expire 

Not  these  such  pure  dehght  afford 

Redoubted  Picton's  soul  of  fire — 

As  that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword. 

Saw'st  in  the  mingled  carnage  he 

Well  may'st  thou  tliink,  "  This  honest  steel 

All  that  of  PoNSONBY  could  die — 

Was  ever  drawn  for  pubUc  weal ; 

De  Lancey  change  Love's  bridal-wreath. 

And  now  thon  art  a  nameless  thing  ; 
So  abject — yet  alive  1 

Once  more  that  secret  germ  of  pride. 

Which  erst  yon  gifted  bard  espied." 

Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 

"  Tiie  Desolater  desolate  ! 

The  Victor  overtnrowL  . 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate 
A  Suppliant  for  his  own  I 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope, 

Who  etrew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bone«, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  1 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far." 

Byron's  Ode  to  J^apoletm 

That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  1 

*   '  We  left  the  field  of  battle  in  such  mood 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  1 

As  human  hearts  from  thence  should  bear  awaT  , 

To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 

And,  musing  thus,  our  purposed  route  pursued, 

Thy  choice  is  moat  ignotjly  hruve  ?' 

Which  still  through  scenes  of  recent  bloodshed  la/ 

Bvron's  Ode  to  JVa;»y#^)l. 

Where  Prussia  late,  with  strong  and  stern  delight, 

•  •   'Tig  done — but  yesterday  a  King  1 

Hung  on  her  fated  foes  to  persecute  'heir  flight." 

Aud  arm'd  with  Kings  to  8triv»— 

SOUTHKT 

For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  Death — ' 
Saw'dt  gallant  Miller's^  failing  eye 
Still  bent  where  Albion's  bamiers  fly, 
And  Oameeon,^  in  the  shock  of  steel, 
Die  like  the  offspring  of  Locliiel ; 
And  generous  Gordon,*  'mid  the  strife; 
Fall  while  he  watch'd  liis  leader's  life. — 
Ah !  though  her  guardian  angel's  shield 
Fenced  Britain's  hero  through  the  field, 
Fai."  lot  the  less  her  power  made  known, 
rhrougii  his  friends'  hearts  to  pierce  his  own  I 

XXII. 
Forgive,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay  1 
Who  may  your  names,  your  numbers,  say  ? 
What  high-strung  harp,  what  lofty  line. 
To  each  the  dear-earn'd  praise  assign. 
From  high-born  chiefs  of  martial  fame 
To  the  poor  soldier's  lowlier  name  ? 
Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day, 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  smd  clay, 
To  fill,  before  the  sun  was  low, 
The  bed  that  morning  cannot  know. — 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steep. 
And  sacred  be  the  heroes'  sleep, 

Till  time  shall  cease  to  run ; 
And  ne'er  beside  their  noble  grave, 
May  Briton  pass  and  fail  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 

Who  fought  with  Wellington ' 

XXIII. 

Farewell,  sad  Field  !  whose  blighted  face 

Wears  desolation's  withering  trace ; 

Long  shall  my  memory  retain 

Thy  shatter'd  huts  and  trampled  grain, 

With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong, 

That  scathe  thy  towers,  fair  Hougomont  1* 

Yet  though  thy  garden's  green  arcade 


'  The  Poet's  friend,  Colonel  Sir  William  De  Lancey,  mar- 
red the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart.,  in  April 
1815,  and  received  his  mortal  wound  on  the  18th  of  June. 
Bee  Ca|)tniii  B.  Hall's  aflecting  narrative  in  the  first  series  of 
his  "  Fiagrients  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

"  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  Guards— son  to  Sir  William  Miller, 
Lojd  Gler'.ee.  When  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the 
Bois  de  dossn,  he  dosired  to  see  the  colors  of  the  regiment 
onte  mare  ere  he  died  They  were  waved  over  his  head,  and 
the  expiring  officer  declared  himself  satisfied. 

'■"Colonel  Cameron,  of  Fassiefern,  so  often  distinguished 
bi  Ijord  Wellington's  despatches  from  Spain,  fell  in  the  action 
Mttuitre  Bras  (16th  June,  1815),  while  leading  the  92d  or 
CiordoL  Highlanders,  to  charge  a  body  of  cavalry,  supported  by 
Infantry  ''^Paul's  Letters,  p.  91. 

*  Colcie.  the  Honorable  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  to 
tfie  Earl  y  Aberdeen,  who  has  erected  a  pillar  a;  the  spot 
where  he  fe.'.  by  the  side  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington. 

'  "  Beyond  these  points  the  fight  extended  not,— 
Small  theatre  for  such  a  tragedy  ! 
'ta  bieath  scarce  more,  from  eastern  Popelot 


The  marksman's  fatal  post  was  made. 
Though  on  thy  shatter'd  beeches  fell 
The  blended  rage  of  sliot  and  shell. 
Though  from  thy  blacken'd  pc;"*ils  t'>m, 
Their  fall  thy  bhghted  fruit-trees  mm m 
Has  not  such  havoc  bought  a  name 
Immortal  in  the  roUs  of  fame  ? 
Yes — Agincourt  may  be  forgot, 
And  Cressy  be  an  unlcnown  spot. 

And  Blenlieim's  name  be  new  •, 
But  stiU  in  story  and  in  song. 
For  many  an  age  remeiTiber'd  long. 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont, 

And  Field  of  Waterloo. 


CONCLUSION. 
Stern  tide  of  human  Time  !  that  know'st  not  rest, 
But,  sweeping  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
Bear'st  ever  downward  on  thy  dusky  breast 
Successive  generations  to  their  doom ; 
While  thy  capacious  stream  has  equal  rooni 
For  the  gay  bark  where  Pleasure's  streamen 

sport, 
And  for  the  prison-ship  of  guilt  and  gloom, 
The  fisher-skiff,  and  barge  that  bears  a  court, 
Still  wafting  onward  all  to  one  dark  silent  port  ;— 

Stem  tide  of  Time !  through  what  mysterious 
change  [driven  1 

Of  hope  and  fear  have  our   frail  barks  been 
For  ne'er  before,  vicissitude  so  strange 
Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  offspring  given. 
And  sure  such  varied  change  of  sea  and  heaven 
Such  unexpected  bursts  of  joy  and  woe. 
Such   fearful    strife  as   that   where   we    have 

striven, 
Succeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall  know,    [flow  I 
Until  the  awful  term  when  Thou  shalt  cease  to 


To  where  the  groves  of  Hougomont  on  high 
Rear  in  trie  west  their  venerable  head, 
And  cover  with  their  shade  the  countless  dead 

"  But  wouldst  thou  tread  this  celebrated  ground, 
And  trace  with  understanding  eyes  a  sc6J>« 
Above  all  other  fields  of  war  renown'd, 

From  western  Hougomont  thy  way  1-egin  ; 
There  was  our  strength  on  that  side    nnd  there  finii 
In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  bnrst    ' 

iSotJTHM 

Mr.  Sonthey  adds,  in  a  note  on  these  verses  : — "  So  import 
ant  a  battle,  perhaps,  was  never  before  fought  wi'nin  so  smaj 
an  extent  of  ground.  I  computed  the  distance  between  Hoa< 
gomont  and  Popelot  at  three  miles  ;  in  a  straight  line  it  might 
probably  not  exceed  two  and  a  half.  Our  guide  was  vefr 
much  displeased  at  the  name  which  the  battle  had  obtained 
in  England, — '  Why  call  it  the  battle  of  Waterloo  1'  he  s&id  l 
'  Call  it  Hougomont,  call  it  La  Haye  Sainte,  call  it  Popelot— 
any  thing  but  Waterloo.'  " — Pilgrimage  to  fVaterloo. 
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Well  hast  thou  stood,  my  Country  ! — the  brave 
fight  [ill ; 

Hast  well  maintain'd  tlu-ough  good  report  and 
In  thy  just  cause  and  in  thy  native  might, 
And  in  Heaven's  grace  and  justice  constant  still ; 
Whether  tlie  banded  prowess,  strength,  and  skill 
Of  half  the  Wfirld  against  thee  stood  array'd. 
Or  when,  with  better  views  and  freer  wiU, 
B<>e<ide  thee  Europe's  noblest  'Irew  the  blade, 
Each  emulous  in  arms  the  Ocean  Queen  to  aid. 

W^ell  art  thou  now  repaid — though  slowly  rose, 
And  struggled   long   with   mists  thy  blaze   of 

fame, 
Wliile  like  the  dawn  that  in  the  orient  glows 
On  the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustre  came ;' 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing  flame, 
And  Maida's  myrtles  gleam'd  beneath  its  ray, 
"WTiere  first  the    soldier,  stung  with  generous 

ehame, 
RivaU'd  the  heroes  of  the  wat'ry  way,      [away. 
And  wash'd   in   foemeu's   gore    unjust   reproach 

1  MS. — "  On  the  broad  ocean  first  its  lustre  came." 
s  In  the  Life  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  vol.  v.,  pp.  99-104,  the  reader 
will  find  a  curious  record  of  minute  alterations  on  this  poem, 
suggested,  while  it  was  proceeding  through  the  press,  by  the 
printer  and  the  bookseller,  with  the  author's  good-natured 
'eplies,  soinetimes  adopting,  sometimes  rejecting  what  was 
(iroposed. 

3  "  '  The  Field  of  Waterloo'  was  published  before  the  end 
of  October,  in  8vo  ;  the  profits  of  the  first  edition  being  the 
author's  contribution  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  Ihe 
v'dows  and  children  of  the  soldiers  slain  in  the  battle.  This 
piece  appears  to  have  disapi>ointed  those  most  disposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  author's  views  and  feelings.  The  descent 
'jB  indeed  heavy  from  his  Bannockburn  to  his  Waterloo:  the 
presence,  or  all  but  visible  reality  of  what  his  dreams  cher- 
ished, seems  to  have  overawed  his  imagination,  and  tamed  it 
Into  a  weak  pomposity  of  movement.  The  burst  of  pure  na- 
tive enthusiasm  upon  the  Scottish  heroes  that  fell  around  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  person,  bears,  however,  the  broadest 
inark«  ol  '  The  Mighty  Minstrel  :'— 

'  Saw  gallant  Miller's  fading  eye 


Still  bent  where  Albion's  standards  fly, 
And  Cameron,  in  the  shock  of  steel. 
Die  like  the  offspring  of  Lochiel,'  &c. — 

■ltd  It'll  i*  (arirom  being  the  only  redeeming  paseage     Thore 


Now,  Island  Empress,  wave  thy  crest  on  high. 
And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  Patron  flow, 
Gallant  Saint  George,  the  flower  of  Cliivalry, 
For  thou  hast  faced,  like  liim,  a  dragon  foe, 
And  rescued  innocence  from  overthrow. 
And  trampled  down,  like  him,  tyranni:  Tai«rht, 
And  to  the  gazing  world  may'st  proudly  show 
The  chosen  emblem  of  thy  sainted  Knight, 
Who  queU'd  devom-ing  pride,  and  vindicatc^l  right 

Yet  'mid  the  confidence  of  just  renown, 
Renown  dear-bought,  but  dearest  thus  acquiied 
Write,  Britain,  write  the  moral  lesson  down : 
'Tis  not  alone  the  heart  with  valor  fired. 
The  discipline  so  dreaded  and  admired. 
In  many  a  field  of  bloody  conquest  known ; 
— Such  may  by  fame  be  lured,  by  gold  be  hired— 
'Tis  constancy  in  the  good  cause  alone, 
Best  justifies  the  meed  thy  valiant  sons  have  won. 


END    OF   THE   FIELD    OF   WATERLOO." 

is  one,  mdeed,  in  which  he  illustrates  what  he  then  thonght 
Buonaparte's  poorness  of  spirit  in  adversity,  which  alwayi 
struck  me  as  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  Scott's  mannei 
of  interweaving,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  moral  energiei 
with  analogous  natural  description,  and  combining  thought 
with  imagery  : — 

'  Or  is  thy  soul  like  mountain  tide, 
Thatswell'd  by  winter  storm  and  shower. 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  power, 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide  ; 
Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscure. 
Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor. 

Whose  channel  shows  display'd 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course, 
But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  these  wrecks  were  made  !' 

"  The  [)Oem  was  the  first  upon  a  subject  i  kely  to  be  soffi 
ciently  hackneyed  ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  coming  out 
in  a  small  cheap  form — (prudently  imitated  from  Murray's  'n 
novation  with  the  tales  of  Byron,  which  was  the  deathblow 
to  the  system  of  verse  in  quarto) — it  attained  rapidly  a  mea* 
ure  of  circulation  above  what  had  been  reached  either  bj 
Rokeby  or  the  Lord  of  the  Isles," — LoCKHART — Life  nl 
Scott,  vol.  V.  pp  14*5-107 
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NcTt  A.. 

Tl^  ^ensi'  ,,  f  his  laboi  blithe. 
Plus  :dF  ki  J*'  I  staff  and  shortened  eciithe.—V.  503. 
fa*  reaper  ir.  Fiaiulers  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  stick  with 
U  iron  hook,  with  which  he  collects  as  much  grain  as  he  can 
it.  at  one  sweep  \r'.{.\\  a  short  scythe,  which  he  holds  in  his 
iglit  hand.  They  carry  on  this  double  process  with  great 
pirit  and  dexterity. 


Note  B. 

Pale  Brussels !  then  what  thoughts  were  thine. — P.  504. 

It  was  aflfinned  by  the  prisoners  of  war,  that  Bon.iparfe  had 
■wcmised  his  army,  in  case  of  victory,  twenty-four  hours'  pluii- 
ler  of  the  city  of  Brussels. 


Note  C. 
•'  On!  On  /'    was  still  his  stern  exclaim. — P.  505. 

The  charac'.-ri'.ic  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  was  never  more 
fully  dis[>l3;<;d  .h  .n  in  what  we  may  be  permitted  <o  hope 
will  prove  t'e  '*!'.  of  his  fields.  He  would  listen  to  no  ad- 
vice, aii'j  aP  rtf  o*"  no  obstacles.  An  eye-witness  has  given 
ihe  foll(>w"..g  account  of  his  demeanor  towards  the  end  of  the 
action  . — 

'•  It  was  »ieir  seven  o'clock  ;  Bonaparte,  who  till  then  had 
remained  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill  whence  he  could  best 
behold  what  passed,  contemplated  with  a  stern  countenance, 
Ihe  scene  of  this  horrible  slaughter.  The  more  that  ol'tacles 
leemed  to  multiply,  the  more  his  obstinacy  seemed  to  ii  - 
crea.se.  He  became  indignant  at  these  unforeseen  difficul 
ties  ;  and,  far  from  fearing  to  push  to  extremities  an  army 
wliose  confidence  in  him  was  boundless,  he  ceased  not  to 
nour  down  fresh  troops,  and  to  give  orders  to  march  forward — 
to  clmrge  with  the  bayonet — to  carry  by  storm.  He  was 
lepeatedly  informed,  from  different  points,  that  the  day  went 
•gainst  him,  and  that  the  troops  seemed  to  be  disordered  ;  to 
wliich  he  only  replied, — '  En-avant!  En-avant !' 

"  One  general  sent  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  he  was  in  a 
pwiflor,  which  he  could  not  maintain,  because  it  was  com- 
manded by  a  battery,  and  requested  to  know,  at  the  same 
line,  in  what  way  he  should  protect  his  division  from  the 
■nurdirous  fire  of  the  English  artillery.  '  Let  him  storm  the 
■  attery,'  replied  Bonaparte,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  aide- 
.le-camp  who  brought  tne  message." — Rtlation  de  la  Battaille 
it  Mi<nt-St-.lenn.  Par  vt  Temoin  Ocuiaire.  Paris,  1815, 
I  .1 


Note  D. 

The  fat!  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share. — P.  505. 

.  !t  has  been  reported  that  Bonaparte  charged  at  the  head  of 

hH  s;uiirds,  at  the  last  period  of  this  dreadful  conflict.     This, 

»owever.  is  not  accurate.     He  came  down  indeed  to  a  hollow 

(lart  of  'he  high  road,  leading  to  Charleroi,  within  less  than  a 

quarter  of  a  mile  ol'  the  farm  of  La   Haye  Sainte,  one  of  the 

(loints  most  fiercely  disputed.     Here  he  harangued  the  guards, 

»nil  informed  them  that  his  preceding  operations  had  destroyed 

ihe  British  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  that   they  had  only  to 

«pport  tne  fire  of  the  artillery,  which  they  were  to  attack 

T^iii  the  bavonet.     This  exhoi's'ion  \  is  recei  ed  witir  'honis 

t^'itie      Empereur,  which  '-ere  lieJ"«i  over  all  our  lite   «n<l 


bd  to  an  idea  that  Napoleon  was  charging  in  person.  Bni  io« 
guards  were  led  on  by  Ney  ;  nor  did  Bonaparte  approacr 
nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  the  spot  already  mentione<», 
which  the  rising  banks  on  each  side  rendered  secure  from  all 
such  balls  as  did  not  come  in  a  straight  line.  He  witnessed 
the  earlier  part  of  the  battle  from  places  yet  more  remote,  pai- 
ticularly  from  an  obgarvatory  whicli  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  some  weeks  before,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  the  country.'  It  is  not  meant  to  infer  from 
these  particulars  that'Napoleon  showed,  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  the  least  deficiency  in  personal  courage  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  evinced  the  greatest  composure  and  presence  of  mind 
during  the  wliole  action.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  report  has 
erred  in  a.scribing  to  him  any  desperate  eflbrts  of  valor  for  re- 
covery of  the  battle;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  during  the 
whole  carnage,  none  of  his  suite  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
whereas  scarcely  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  personal 
attendants  escaped  nnhnrt. 


Note  E. 

England  shall  tell  the  fight  .'—P.  505. 

In  riding  up  to  a  regiment  which  was  hard  pressed,  the  DnKo 

called  to  the  men,  "  Soldiers,  we  must  never  be  beat,— what 

will  they  say  in  England  1"     It  is  needless  to  say  how  this  ap 

peal  Wcis  answered. 


Note  F. 
.Is  plies  the  .imith  his  clanging  trade. — P.  506. 
A  private  soldier  of  the  95th  regiment  compared  the  sonnn 
which,  took  place  immediately  upon  the  British  cavalry  min- 
gling with   those  of  the  enemy,  to  "a  thousand  tinkers  at 
work  mending  pots  and  kettles." 


Note  G 
The  British  shock  of  levell'a  steel. — P.  506. 
No  persuasion  or  authority  could  prevail  upon  the  French 
troops  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  bayonet.  The  Imperia' 
Guards,  in  particular,  hardly  stood  till  the  British  were  within 
, thirty  yards  of  them,  although  the  French  author,  alreadj 
noted,  has  put  into  their  mouths  the  magnanimous  sentiment, 
"  The  Guards  never  yield— they  die."  The  same  author  ha< 
covered  the  plateau,  or  eminence,  of  St.  Jean,  which  formed 
the  British  position,  with  redoubts  and  retrenchments  which 
never  had  an  existence.  As  the  narrative,  which  is  in  many 
respects  curious,  was  written  by  an  eyt  -witness,  he  was  proba- 
bly deceived  by  the  appearance  of  a  road  and  ditch  whicn  raa 
along  part  of  the  hill.  It  may  be  also  mentioned,  in  criticising 
this  work,  that  the  writer  mentions  the  Chateau  of  hongo- 
mont  to  have  been  carried  by  the  French,  although  it  was  re8» 
olutely  and  successfully  defended  during  the  whole  action. 
The  enemy,  indeed,  possessed  themselves  of  the  wood  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  at  lejigth  set  fire  to  tne  house  it- 
self; but  the  British  (a  detachment  of  the  Guards,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Macdonnell,  and  afterwards  of  Colonel 
Home)  made  good  the  garden,  and  thus  preserved,  by  theif 
desperate  resistance,  the  post  which  covered  the  return  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  right  flank. 

1  Tho  mistakes  eonceming  this  oboaiTatory  have  been  mntnaj.  Tk* 
^■nplish  sv./Tiosed  it  vftr  «rected  for  t*'**  use  of  Bonapartf  •  iid  a  Frftnc> 
writer  Rffiritin  it  ws*  "^nf^nicled  by  the  Lfiike  of  WelliiigrtoQ. 
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SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


i^arclJr  tl)e  lUaitntUss: 


A    POEM,'   IN   SIX   CANTOS. 


"  Upon  another  occasion"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  I  sent  up  another  of  these  trifles,  which,  like  schoolboy  ^ 
kites,  served  to  show  how  the  wind  of  popular  taste  was  setting.  The  manner  was  supposed  to  be  that  oj 
a  rude  minstrel,  or  Scald,  in  opposition  to  '  The  Bridal  of  Triermain^  which  was  designed  to  belong  rather 
to  the  Italian  school.  This  new  fugitive  piece  was  called  'Harold  the  Dauntless  ;'  and  I  am  still  aston 
ished  at  my  having  committed  the  gross  error  of  selecting  the  very  name  which  Lord  Byron  had  made  so 
famous.  It  encountered  rather  an  odd  fate.  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  had  jntblished, 
about  the  same  time,  a  work  called  the  'Poetic  Mirror^  containing  imitations  of  the  principal  livhiq 
poets.  There  was  in  it  a  very  good  imitation  of  my  own  style,  which  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  '  Harold 
the  Baimtless,'  that  there  was  no  discovering  the  original  from  the  imitation;  and  I  believe  that  many 
who  took  the  trouble  of  thijiking  tipon  the  .subject,  were  rather  of  opinion  that  my  ingenious  friend  was 
the  true,  and  not  the  fictitious  Simon  Pure!' — Introduction  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.     1830." 


^arolb  the  Pauntle00. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  mood  of  mind,  we  all  have  known 
Ou  (b-owsy  eve,  or  dark  and  low'ring  day, 
Wlien  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone. 
And  naught  can  chase  the  lingering  liours  away. 
Dull  on  our  soul  falls  Fancy's  dazzling  ray, 
And  wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  in  vain, 
Obscured  the  painting  seems,  mistuned  tlie  lay. 
Nor  dare  we  of  our  hstJess  load  complain. 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that  cannot  tell 
of  pain  ? 


'  Published  by  Constable  and  Co.,  January,  1817,  in  12mo. 
Ts.  6<1. 

2  "  Within  less  than  a  month,  the  Black  IJwarfand  Olil 
Mortality  wure  followed  by  '  Harold  the  Dauntless,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain.'  This  poem  had  been,  it  ajj- 
pears,  begun  several  years  back  ;  nay,  part  of  it  hr.d  been  ac- 
tually pnnted  before  the  appearance  of  Childe  Harold,  though 
tliat  circumstance  had  escaped  the  author's  remembrance  when 
oe  penned,  in  1830,  his  Introduction  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles; 
fcr  he  there  says,  '  I  am  still  astonished  at  my  having  commil- 
tei  the  gross  error  of  selecting  the  very  name  which  Lord  By- 
ion  had  made  so  famous.'  The  volume  was  published  by 
Measn   Constable,  and  had,  in  those  booKBellers'  phrase,  '  con- 


The  jolly  sportsman  knows  such  drearihood, 
Wlien  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal  rain. 
Clouding  that  morn  wluch  threats  tlie  heath 

cock's  brood  ; 
Of  such,  in  summer's  drought,  the  anglers  plain, 
Who  hope  the  soft  mild  southern  shower  in  vain 
But,  more  than  all,  the  discontented  fair, 
Wliom  father  stern,  and  sterner  aunt,  restrain 
From  county-ball,  or  race  occurring  rare. 
While  all  lier  friends  around  their  vestments  gay 

prepare. 

Ennui ! — or,  as  our  mothers  call'd  thee.  Spleen  ' 
To  tltee  we  owe  full  many  a  rare' device  ; — 
Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  ]jainted  cards,  I  ween, 
The  rolling  biUiard-ball,  the  rattling  di.  e, 

siderable  success.'  It  has  never,  however,  been  pla"ed  on  « 
level  with  Triermain  ;  and,  thouf;h  it  contains  many  vigorous 
pictures,  and  splendid  verses,  and  here  and  there  some  liaj)py 
humor,  the  confusion  and  harsh  transitions  of  the  fable,  and 
the  dim  rudejiess  of  character  and  manners,  seem  sufficient  tc 
account  for  this  inferiority  in  public  favor.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  author  should  have  redoubled  his  aversion  to  the  notion 
of  any  more  serious  performances  in  verse.  He  had  seized  on 
an  instrument  of  wider  compass,  and  which,  handled  with 
whatever  rapidity,  seemed  to  reveal  at  every  touch  treasurei 
that  had  hitherto  slept  unconsciously  within  him.  He  hat 
thrown  off  his  fetters,  and  might  well  go  forth  rejoicing  in  the 
native  elasticity  of  his  strength." — Life  of  Scott,  vol.  » .  p.  181 


TANTO  I. 


HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS. 


5ia 


The  turning-lathe  for  framing  gimcrack  nice ; 
The  amateur's  blotch"d  pallet  thou  mayst  clai;n, 
Ketort    and    air-pump,  threatening  froga  and 

mice 
(Murders  disguised  by  philosophic  name), 
K.nd  much  of  trifling  grave  and  much  of  buxom 

game. 

Tlien  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy  drcwsy  glance 
Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalogue  may  quote  ! 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but  once ; — 
But  not  of  such  the  tale  fair  Edgeworth  wrote, 
That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine  antidote ; 
And  not  of  such  the  strain  my  Thomson  simg, 
Dehcious  dreams  inspiring  by  his  note, 
What  time  to  Indolence  his  harp  he  strung ; — 
01  might  my  lay  be  rank'd  that  happier  list 
among !' 

ilach  hath  his  refuge  whom  thy  cares  assail 
For  me,  I  love  my  study-fire  to  trim, 
And  con  right  vacnntly  some  idle  tale, 
Displaying  on  the  couch  each  listless  limb, 
Till  on  the  drowsy  page  the  Ughts  grow  dim. 
And   doubtful    slumber  half    supplies    the 

theme ; 
While  antique  shapes  of  knight  and  giant  grim. 
Damsel  and  dwarf,  in  long  procession  gleam, 
nd  the  Romancer's  tale  becomes  the  Reader's 

dream. 

'Tis  thua  my  malady  I  well  may  bear, 
Albeit  outstretch'd,  like  Pope's  own  Paridel, 
Upon  the  rack  of  a  too-easy  chair  ; 
And  find,  to  cheat  the  time,  a  powerful  spell 
In  old  romaunts  of  errantry  that  tell, 
Or  later  legends  of  the  Fairy-folk, 
Or  Oriental  tale  of  Afrite  fell. 
Of  Genii,  Talisman,  and  broad-wing'd  Roc, 
Though  taste  may  blush  and  frown,  and  sober  rea- 
son mock. 

Oft  at  such  season,  too,  will  rhymes  unsought 
Arrange  themselves  in  some  romantic  lay ; 
The  which,  as  things  unfitting  graver  thought. 
Are  burnt  or  blotted  on  some  wiser  day. — 
These  few  survive — and  proudly  let  me  say. 
Court    not    the    critic's    smile,   nor  dread    his 

frown ; 
They  well  may  serve  to  while  an  hour  away, 
Nor  does  the  volume  ask  for  more  renown. 
Than  Ennui's  yawning  smile,  what  time  she  drops 

it  down. 


'  The  dry  humor,  and  sort  of  half  Spenserian  cast  of  these, 

1*  well  as  all  the  other  introductory  stanzas  in  the  poem,  we 

Ihink  excellent,  and  scarcely  outdone  by  any  thing  of  the  kind 

wn  know  of;  and  there  are  few  parts,  talien  separately,  that 

65 


^arolb  tl)e  Dauntless 


CANTO    FIRST 


List  to  the  valorous  deeds  that  were  done 

By  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind's  son . 

Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  strain,  [maJn 

And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  the  land  ar  d  tho 
Woe  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted !  for  t  here 
Was  shedding  of  blood,  and  rending  of  hair, 
Rape  of  maiden,  and  slaughter  of  priest. 
Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast : 
When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black. 
Before  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack. 
And  he  biarn'd  the  churches,  that  heathen  Dane, 
To  light  his  band  to  their  barks  again. 


On  Erin's  shores  was  his  outrage  known. 

The  winds  of  France  had  his  banners  blown 

Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 

His  pirates  had  foray'd  on  Scottish  hill ; 

But  upon  merry  England's  coast 

More  frequent  he  sail'd,  for  he  won  the  most. 

So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew, 

If  a  sail  but  gleam'd  white  'gainst  the  welkin  blu» 

Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call. 

Burghers  hasten'd  to  man  the  wall, 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  'scape,     . 

Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape, 

Bells  were  toU'd  out,  and  aye  as  they  rimg 

Fearful  and  faintly  the  gray  brothers  sung, 

"  Bless  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  fire, 

From  famine  and  pest,  and  Count  Witikind's  ir«»  •* 

in.    • 

He  liked  the  wealth  of  fair  England  so  well, 

Tliat  he  sought  in  her  bosom  as  native  to  dwelL 

He  enter'd  the  Humber  in  fearful  hour. 

And  disembark'd  with  his  Danish  power. 

Three  Earl:"  came  against  him  with  all  their  traut 

Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he  slain. 

Count  Witikind  left  the  Humber's  rich  strand. 

And  he  wasted  and  warr'd  in  Northimiberiaut. 

But  the  Saxon  King  was  a  sire  in  age, 

Weak  in  battle,  in  council  sage  ; 

Peace  of  that  heathen  leader  he  sought, 

Gifts  he  gave,  and  quiet  he  bought ; 

And  the  Count  took  upon  him  the  peaceable  style 

Of  a  vassal  and  liegeman  of  Britain's  broad  isle. 


have  not  something  attractive  to  the  lover  of  nataral  poetry 
while  any  one  page  will  show  how  extremely  like  it  is  to  tKi 
manner  of  Scott." — Blackwood's  Maga.ine    191" 
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CASTO  I, 


IV. 
Time  will  rust  the  sharpest  sword, 
Tinie  wUl  consume  the  strongest  cord ; 
That  which  moulders  hemp  and  steel, 
Mortal  arm  and  nerve  must  feel. 
01  the  Danish  band,  whom  Count  Witikind  led, 
Many  wax'd  aged,  and  many  were  dead  : 
HimsLlf  found  liis  ai'mor  full  weighty  to  bear, 
Wrinkled  his  brows  grew,  and  hoary  his  hair  ; 
He  Isan'd  on  a  staff,  when  his  step  went  abroad, 
And  patient  his  palfrey,  when  steed  he  bestrode. 
As  he  grew  feebler,  his  wildness  ceased, 
lie  made  himself  peace  with  prelate  and  priest, — 
Made  his  peace,  and,  stooping  liis  head. 
Patiently  listed  the  counsel  they  said : 
Saint  C'ithbert's  Bishop  was  holy  and  grave, 
Wise  and  good  was  the  counsel  he  gave. 

V. 
"  Thou  hast  murder'd,  robb'd,  and  spoil'd. 
Time  it  is  thy  poor  soul  were  assoil'd ; 
Priests  didst  thou  slay,  and  churches  burn. 
Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  turn  ; 
Fiends  hast  thou  worshipp'd,  with  fiendish  rite, 
Leave  now  the  darkness,  and  wend  into  light  : 
0 !  while  life  and  space  are  given, 
Turn  thee  yet,  and  think  of  Heaven !" 
That  stern  old  hepthen  liis  head  he  raised. 
And  on  the  good  prelate  he  steadfastly  gazed ; 
"  Give  me  broad  lands  on  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne, 
My  laith  I  will  leave,  and  I'll  cleave  unto  thine." 

VI. 
Broad  lands  he  gave  him  on  Tyne  and  Wear, 
To  be  held  of  the  church  by  bridle  and  spear ; 
Part  of  Monkwearmouth,  of  Tynedale  part. 
To  better  liis  will,  and  to  soften  his  heart : 
Count  Witikind  was  a  joyful  man, 
Less  for  t-he  faith  than  the  lands  that  he  wan. 
The  high  churcR  of  Durham  is  dress'd  for  the  day, 
The  clergy  are  rank'd  m  their  solemn  array : 
There  came  the  Coimt,  in  a  bear-skin  warm. 
Leaning  on  Hilda  liis  concubine's  arm. 
He  kneel'd  before  Saint  Cuthbert's  shrine. 
With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine  ; 
He  abjured  the  gods  of  heathen  race, 
And  he  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of  grace. 
But  wch  was  the  grisly  old  pros-ilyte's  look, 
Tl.at  the  priest  who  baptized  hun  grew  pale  and 

shook ; 
And  the  old  monks  mutter'd  beneath  their  hood, 
"  Of  a  stem  so  stubborn  can  never  spring  good !" 

VIL 

Up  then  arose  that  grim  convertite. 
Homeward  he  hied  him  when  ended  the  rite 
Tile  Prelate  in  honor  will  with  liim  ride, 
Xnd  iea^t  i  \  Im  castle  on  Tyne's  fair  side 


Banners  and  banderols  danced  in  the  wind, 
Monks  rode  before  thera,  and  spearmen  behind ; 
Onward  they  pass'd,  till  foirly  did  shine 
Pennon  and  cross  on  the  bosom  of  Tyne  ; 
And  full  in  front  did  that  fortress  lower, 
In  darksome  strength  with  its  buttress  and  tower 
At  the  castle  gate  was  young  Harold  there, 
Count  Witikuid's  only  offspring  and  heir. 

VIIL 
Young  Harold  was  fear'd  for  his  hardihood. 
His  strength  of  frame,  and  lus  fury  of  mood. 
Rude  he  was  and  wild  to  behold, 
Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of  gold, 
Cap  of  vair  nor  rich  array, 
Such  as  should  grace  that  festal  day : 
His  doublet  of  bull's  hide  was  all  unbraced, 
Uucover'd  his  head,  and  his  sandal  unlaced  • 
His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow  hung  low, 
And  his  eyes  glanced  tlirough  them  a  swarthy  gloi» 
A  Danish  club  in  his  hand  he  bore, 
The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore  ; 
At  liis  back  a  she-wolf,  and  her  wolf-cubs  twain, 
In  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning  slain. 
Rude  was  the  greeting  his  father  he  made, 
None  to  the  Bishop, — wliile  thus  he  said : — 

IX. 

"  Wliat  priest-led  hypocrite  art  thou. 
With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  monkish  brow. 
Like  a  shaveling  who  studies  to  cheat  his  vow ' 
Canst  thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster  known, 
Royal  Eric's  fearless  son. 
Haughty  Ounliilda's  haughtier  lord, 
Who  W(]n  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword  , 
From  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  the  chahce  who  to<e. 
And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Freya  and  Thor ; 
With  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who  burst  the  skuU, 
Before  Odin's  stone,  of  the  Mountain  Bull  ? 
Then  ye  worshipp'd  with  rites  that  to  war-gods 
belong,  [strong ; 

With  the  deed  of  the  brave,  and  the  blow  of  the 
And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk. 
Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a  shaven  monk,- 
Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing  of  hair, — 
Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a  slave,  wilt  thou  bear  ' 
Or,  at  best,  be  admitted  in  slothful  bower 
To  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour? 
Oh  1  out  upon  thine  endless  shame  ! 
Each  Scald's  high  harp  shall  blast  thy  fame. 
And  thy  son  wiU  refuse  thee  a  father's  njirae !' 

X. 

Ireful  wax'd  old  Witikind's  look. 

His  faltering  voice  with  fury  shook: — 

"  Hear  me,  Harold  of  harden'd  heart ' 

Stubborn  and  wilful  ever  thou  wert. 

Thine  outrage  insane  T  command  thee  to  ceaM, 
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Fear  my  wrath  and  remain  at  peace : — 
Just  is  the  debt  of  repentance  I've  paid, 
Richly  the  church  has  a  recompense  made, 
And  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  I  prove  with  my 

blade, 
But  reckoning  t  o  none  of  my  actions  I  owe, 
And  least  to  n.y  son  such  accounting  wUl  show. 
Why  speak  I  to  thee  of  repentance  or  truth, 
Who  ne  er  from  thy  childhood  knew  reason  or  ruth  ? 
Heuce  I  to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  her  den; 
These  are  thy  mates,  and  not  rational  men." 

XI. 

Grimly  smiled  Harold,  and  coldly  replied, 

"  We  must  honor  our  sues,  if  we  fear  when  the_j 

chide. 
For  me,  I  am  yet  what  thy  lessons  have  made, 
I  was  rock'd  in  a  buckler  and  fed  from  a  blade ; 
An  infant,  was  taught  to  clasp  hands  and  to  shout 
From  the  roofs  of  the  tower  when  the  flame  had 

broke  out  •, 
In  the  blood  of  slain  foemen  my  firiger  to  dip, 
And  tinge  witli  its  purple  my  cheek  and  my  lip. — 
'Tis  thou  kuow'st  not  truth,  that  hast  barter'd  in  eld, 
For  a  price,  the  brave  faith  that  thine  ancestors 

held.  [plain, — 

When  this  wolf," — and  the  carcass  he  ilimg  on  the 
"  Shall  awake  and  give  food  to  her  nurslings  again, 
The  face  of  his  father  wUl  Harold'review  ; 
Till  then,  aged  Heathen,  young  Christian,  adieu !" 

XII. 
Priest,  monk,  and  prelate,  stood  aghast. 
As  through  the  pageant  the  heathen  pass'd. 
A  cross-bearer  out  of  his  saddle  he  flung. 
Laid  his  hand  on  the  pommel,  and  into  it  sprung. 
Loud  was  the  shi-iek,  and  deep  the  groan, 
When  the  holy  sign  on  the  earth  was  thrown  I 
The  fierce  old  Count  unsheathed  his  brand, 
But  the  calmer  Prelate  stay'd  his  hand. 
"  Let  him  pass  free ! — Heaven  knows  its  hour, — 
But  he  must  own  repentance's  power, 
[^ay  and  weep,  and  penance  bear, 
Eire  he  hold  land  by  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear." 
Thus  in  scorn  and  in  wrath  from  liis  father  is  goq£ 
Voung  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  WitLkind's  sou. 

xin. 

Bigh  was  the  feasting  in  Witikind's  hall, 
ReveU'd  priests,  soldiers,  and  pagans,  and  all  •, 
And  e'en  the  good  Bishop  was  fain  to  endure 
The  scandal,which  tune  and  instruction  might  cure  : 
It  were  dangerous,  he  deem'd,  at  the  first  to  re- 
strain, 
in  his  wine  and  his  wassail,  a  half-christen'd  Dane, 
riie  mead  flow'd  around,  and  the  ale  was  drain'd 

dry, 
Vild  was  the  laughter,  the  song,  anj  the  cry  ; 


With  Kyrie  Eleison,  came  clamorously  in 
The  war-songs  of  Danesmen,  Norweyan,  and  Finn 
Till  man  after  man  the  contention  gave  o'er, 
Outstretch'd  on  tlie  rushes  that  strew'd  the  hal 
floor ;  ['.out, 

And  the  tempest  within,  having  ceased  its  wili 
Gave  place  to  the  tempest  that  thunder'd  with  :it 

XIV 

Apart  from  the  wassail,  in  turret  alone. 

Lay  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar,  old  Ermengarde's  son  ; 

In  the  train  of  Lord  Harold  that  Page  was  th« 

first, 
For  Harold  in  childhood  had  Ermengarde  nursed 
And  grieved  was  young  Gunnar  his  master  should 

roam, 
Unhoused  and  unfriended,  an  exile  from  home. 
He  heard  the  deep  thunder,  the  plasliing  of  rain. 
He  saw  the  red  hghtning  through  shot-hole  and 

pane ; 
"  And  oh !"  said  the  Page,  "  on  the  shelterless  wold  * 
Lord  Harold  is  wandering  in  darkness  and  cold ! 
WHiat  though  he  was  stubborn,  and  wayward,  and 

wild,  [child,— 

He    endured   me   because    I   was    Ermengarde's 
And  often  from  dawn  till  the  set  of  the  sun. 
In  the  chase,  by  liis  stirrup,  unbidden.  I  run 
I  would  I  were  older,  and  knighthood  could  bear, 
I  would  soon  quit  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the 

Wear :  [breath, 

For  my  mother's  command,  with  her  lash  parting 
Bade  me  follow  her  nursling  in  Ufe  and  to  death. 

XV. 

"  It  pours  and  it  thunders,  it  lightens  amain, 
As  if  Lok,  the  Destroyer,  had  burst  from  his  chain ! 
Accursed  by  the  Church,  and  expell'd  by  his  sire. 
Nor  Christian  nor  Dane  give  him  shelter  or  fire. 
And  this  tempest  what  mortal  may  houseless  en 

dure  ? 
Unaided,  mimantled,  he  dies  on  the  moor ! 
WTiate'er  comes  of  Gunnar,  he  tarries  not  here." 
He  leapt  from  liis  couch  and  he  grasp'd  to  his 

spear  ;    •  [Ireaa. 

Sought  tlie  hall  of  the  feast.     Undisturb'd  by  hit 
The  wassaUers  slept  fast  as  the  sleep  of  the  dead; 
"  Ungrateful  and  bestial !"  his  anger  broke  frrth, 
"To  forget  'mid  yoiu-  goblets  the  pride   of  th? 

North !  [store 

And  you,  ye  cowl'.d  priests,  who  have  plenty  ii 
Must  give  Gunnar  for  ransom  a  palfrey  and  ore.' 

XVL 

Tlien,  heeding  full  little  of  ban  or  of  ciirse 
He  has  seized  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvaux's  purse  •. 
Saint  Meneholt's  Abbot  next  morning  has  miss'd 
His  mantle,  deep  furr'd  from  the  cape  to  the  wris' 
The  Seneschal's  keys  from  his  belt  he  las  ta'eu 
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(Well  drench'd  od  that  eve  was  old  Hildebrand's 

brain). 
To  the  stable-yard  he  made  his  way, 
And  moiinted  the  Bishop's  palfrey  gay, 
Castle  and  hamlet  behind  him  has  cast, 
And  right  on  his  way  to  the  moorland  has  pass'd. 
Sore  snorted  the  palfrey,  unused  to  face 
A  weather  so  wild  at  so  rash  a  pace ; 
So  Icng  b?  snorted,  so  loud  he  neigh'd, 
There  answer'd  a  steed  that  was  bound  beside. 
And  the  red  flash  of  lightning  show'd  there  where 

lay 
His  master,  Lord  Harold,  outstretch'd  on  the  clay. 

XVII. 

Up  lie  started,  and  thunder'd  out,  "  Stand !" 
And  raised  the  club  in  his  deadly  hand. 
The  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar  liis  purpose  told, 
Show'd  the  palfrey  and  proffer'd  the  gold. 
"  Back,  back,  and  home,  thou  simple  boy  1 
Thou  canst  not  share  my  grief  or  joy : 
Have  I  not  mark'd  thee  wail  and  cry 
Wlien  thou  hast  seen  a  sparrow  die  ? 
And  canst  thou,  as  my  follower  should, 
Wade  ankle-deep  tlirough  foeraan's  blood, 
Dare  mortal  and  immortal  foe. 
The  gods  above,  the  fiends  below, 
And  man  on  earth,  more  hateful  stUl, 
'ihe  very  fountain-head  of  ill  ? 
Desperate  of  hfe,  and  careless  of  death, 
Lover  of  bloodshed,  and  slaughter,  and  scathe, 
Such  must  thou  be  with  me  to  roam. 
And  such  thou  canst  not  be — back,  and  home !" 

XVIIL 
Yoimg  Gunnar  shook  like  an  aspen  bough,    [brow. 
As  he  heard  the  harsh  voice  and  beheld  the  dark 
And  half  he  repented  his  purpose* and  vow. 
But  now  to  draw  back  were  "bootless  shame. 
And  he  loved  his  master,  so  urged  his  claim : 
"  Alas !  if  my  arm  and  my  courage  be  weak. 
Bear  with  me  a  while  for  old  Ermengarde's  sake ; 
Nor  deem  so  hghtly  of  Gunnar's  faith. 
As  to  fear  he  would  break  it  for  peril  of  death. 
Have  I  not  risk'd  it  to  fetch  thee  tliis  gold. 
This  surcoat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee  froaa  cold  ? 
And,  did  I  bear  a  baser  mind. 
What  lot  remains  if  I  stay  behind  ? 
Die  priests'  revenge,  thy  father's  wrath, 
A  dungeon,  and  a  shameful  death." 

XIX 
With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 
rhe  Page,  then  tum'd  his  head  aside  ; 

"  ft  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  Harold  the  Daunt- 
feflu  there  is  a  wise  and  good  Eustace,  as  ii  the  Monastery,  and 
*  Prior  of  Jorvanx,   who  is  robbed  (ant,\  (tanza  xvi.)  as  in 


And  either  a  tear  did  his  eyelash  stain, 

Or  it  caught  a  drop  of  the  passing  rain. 

"  Art  thou  an  outcast,  then  ?"  quoth  he ; 

"  The  meeter  page  to  follow  me." 

'Twere  bootless  to  tell  what  climes  they  sought, 

Ventures  achieved,  and  battles  fought ; 

How  oft  with  few,  how  oft  alone, 

Fierce  Harold's  arm  the  field  hath  won. 

Men  swore  his  eye,  that  flash'd  so  red 

When  each  other  glance  was  quench'd  with  droM^ 

Bore  oft  a  hght  of  deadly  flame. 

That  ne'er  from  mortal  courage  came. 

These  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  so  stern. 

That  loved  the  couch  of  heath  and  fern. 

Afar  from  hamlet,  towerjp,nd  town, 

More  than  to  rest  on  driven  down ; 

That  stubborn  frame,  that  sullen  mood, 

Men  deem'd  must  come  of  aught  but  good , 

And  they  wliisper'd,  the  great  Master  Fiend  wai 

at  one 
Witli  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikmd'a  srii 

XX. 

Years  after  years  had  gone  and  fled, 

The  good  old  Prelate  hes  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

In  the  chapel  still  is  shown 

His  sculptured  form  on  a  marble  stone, 

With  staff  and  ring  and  scapulaire,  / 

And  folded  hands  in  the  act  of  prayer. 

Saint  Cutlibert's  mitre  is  resting  now 

On  the  haughty  Saxon,  bold  Aldingar's  brow ; 

The  power  of  his  crozier  he  loved  to  extend 

O'er  whatever  would   break,  or   whatever  woul/ 

bend ; 
And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope  and  in  paU, 
And  the  Chapter  of  Durham  has  met  at  Ms  call. 
"  And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,"  the  proud  Bishoj 

said,  [dead  I 

"  That  our  vassal,  the  Danish  Count  Witikind'a 
All  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 
To  holy  Clmrch  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
And  hath  founded  a  chantry  with  stipend  and 

dole,  [soul 

Tliat  priests  and  that  beadsmen  may  pray  for  hit 
Harold  his  son  is  wandering  abroad, 
Dreadeel  by  man  and  abhorr'd  by  God ; 
Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir  ["W  <.m 

The  lands  of  the  church   on   the  Tyne   and  tin 
And  at  her  pleasure,  her  hallow'd  hands 
May  now  resume  these  wealthy  lands." 

XXL 

Answer'd  good  Eustace,'  a  canon  old, — 
"  Harold  is  tameless,  and  furious,  and  bold ; 


Ivanhoe." — Adolphds'  Letters  on  the  Author  of  ffaverUf 
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Ever  Renown  blows  a  note  of  fame, 

In  vapory  folds,  o'er  the  landscape  strays, 

And  a  note  of  fear,  when  she  sounds  liis  name : 

And  half  involves  the  woodland  maze, 

Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe 

Like  an  early  widow's  veil. 

Have  been  tlieir  lot  who  have  waked  his  wrath. 

Where  wmipling  tissue  from  the  gaze 

Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordships  still, 

The  form  half  hides,  and  half  betrays. 

Heaven  in  its  hour  may  change  his  will ; 

Of  beauty  wan  and  pale. 

But  if  'eft  of  g-old,  and  of  Hving  bare, 

An  evil  counsellor  is  despair." 

III. 

Mcie  had  he  said,  but  the  Prelate  frown'd. 

Fair  Metelill  was  a  woodland  maid. 

And  murmur'd  his  brethren  wlio  sate  around, 

Her  father  a  rover  of  greenwood  shane. 

And  with  one  consent  have  they  given  then-  doom. 

By  forest  statutes  undismay'd, 

That  the  Church  should  the  lands  of  Saint  Cuth- 

WHio  lived  by  bow  and  quiver ; 

bert  resume. 

Well  known  was  Wulfstane's  archery. 

^0  will'd  the  Prelate  ;  and  canon  and  dean 

By  merry  Tyne  both  on  moor  and  lea. 

Gave  to  his  judgment  their  loud  amen. 

Through  wooded  Weardale's  glens  so  free. 

Weil  beside  Stanhope's  wildwood  tree, 

And  well  on  Ganlesse  river. 

Yet   free   though   he   trespass'd   on  woodland 

game. 

More  known  and  more  fear'd  was  the  wizard 

^arolb  tljc  PauntUss. 

fame 
Of  Jutta  of  Rookhope,  the  Outlaw's  dame ; 

Fear'd  when  she  frown'd  was  lier  eye  of  Hamt.. 

OANTO    SECOND. 

More  fear'd  when  in  wrath  she  laugh'd: 

For  then,  'twas  said,  more  fatal  true 

To  its  dread  aim  her  spell-glance  flew, 

I. 

Than  when  from  Wulfstane's  bended  yew 

Tis  merry  in  greenwood, — thus  runs  the  old  lay, — 

Sprung  fortli  the  gray-goose  shaft. 

In  the  gladsome  moii^  h  of  lively  May, 

When  the  wild  birds  song  on  stem  and  spray 

IV. 

Invites  to  forest  bower ; 

Yet  had  this  fierce  and  dreaded  paii 

Then  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest. 

So  Heaven  decreed,  a  daughter  fair ; 

Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest, 

None  brighter  crown'd  the  bed, 

And  the  beech  in  gUstening  leaves  is  dreat, 

In  Britain's  bounds,  of  peer  or  prince, 

And  dark  between  shows  the  oak's  proud  breast, 

Nor  hath,  percliance,  a  lovelier  since 

Like  a  cliieftain's  frowning  tower ; 

In  this  fair  isle  been  bred. 

Though  a  thousand  branches  join  their  screen. 

And  naught  of  fraud,  or  ire,  or  ill, 

Yet  the  broken  sunbeams  glance  between. 

Was  known  to  gentle  Metelill, — 

And  tip  the  leaves  with  lighter  green, 

A  simple  maiden  she ; 

With  brighter  tints  the  flower  : 

The  spells  in  dimpled  smile  that  lie, 

Dull  is  the  heart  that  loves  not  then 

And  a  downcast  blush,  and  the  darts  that  flj 

The  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  glen. 

With  the  sidelong  glance  of  a  hazel  eye, 

Where  roe  and  red-deer  find  sheltering  den. 

Were  her  arms  and  witchery. 

When  the  sun  is  in  his  power. 

So  young,  so  simple  was  she  yet, 

She  scarce  could  childhood's  joys  forget 

.^^- 

And  still  she  loved,  m  secret  set 

(.ess  merry,  perchance,  is  the  fading  leaf 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

I  hat  follows  so  soon  on  the  gather'd  sheaf. 

To  plait  the  rushy  coronet. 

When  the  greenwood  loses  the  name  ; 

And  braid  with  flowers  her  locks  of  jet, 

Silent  is  then  the  forest  bomid. 

As  when  in  mfancy ; — 

Save  the  redbreast's  note,  and  the  rustling  soimd 

Yet  could  that  heart,  so  simple,  proT%i 

Of  fiost-nipt  leaves  that  are  dropping  round. 

The  early  dawn  of  stealing  love : 

Or  the  deep-mouth'd  cry  of  the  distant  hound 

Ah  I  gentle  maid,  beware  1 

That  opens  on  his  game  : 

The  power  who,  now  so  mild  a  guest, 

Yet  then,  too,  I  love  the  forest  wide, 

Gives  dangerous  yet  delicious  zest 

Whether  the  sun  in  splendor  ride. 

To  the  calm  pleasures  of  thy  breaat, 

A.nd  gild  its  many-color'd  side  ; 

WiU  soon,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  rest. 

Or  whether    he  soft  and  silvery  ha7;e, 

Let  none  his  empire  share. 
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V. 

One  morr ,  in  kirtle  gi'een  array'd, 
Deep  in  the  wood  the  maiden  stray'd, 

And,  where  a  fountain  sprung, 
She  sate  her  down,  unseen,  to  thread 
The  scarlet  berry's  munic  braid, 

And  while  the  beads  she  strung, 
T.ike  the  bUthe  lark,  whose  carol  gay 
triTis  a  good-«iorrow  to  the  day, 

So  lightsomely  she  sung. 

VI. 

Sonfl, 

"  Lord  William  was  born  in  gilded  bower, 
The  heir  of  Wilton's  lofty  tower ; 
Yet  better  loves  Lord  William  now 
To  roam  beneath  wild  Rookhope's  br.  >w  ; 
And    WiUiam   has   lived   where    ladies 

fair 
With  gawds  and  jewels  deck  their  hair, 
Yet  better  loves  the  dew-di'ops  still 
That  pearl  the  locks  of  Metelill. 

"  The  pious  Pahner  loves,  I  wis, 
Saint  Cuthbert's  hallow'd  beads  to  kiss ; 
But  I,  though  simple  girl  I  be, 
Might  have  such  homage  paid  to  me  ; 
For  did  Lord  William  see  me  suit 
This  necklace  of  the  bramble's  fruit. 
He  fain — but  must  not  have  his  will — 
Would  kiss  the  beads  of  Metelill. 

"  My  nurse  has  told  me  many  a  tale. 
How  vows  of  love  are  weak  and  frail ; 
My  mother  says  that  courtly  youth 
By  rustic  maid  means  seldom  sooth. 
What  should  they  mean  ?  it  cannot  be, 
That  such  a  warning's  meant  for  me. 
For  naught — oh  !  naught  of  fraud  or  ill 
Can  Wilham  mean  to  Metelill !" 

VIL 

Sudden  she  stops — and  starts  to  feel 
A  weighty  hand,  a  glove  of  steel, 
TJpon  her  shrinking  shoulders  laid; 
F'earful  she  turn'd,  and  saw,  dismay'd, 
A  Knight  in  plate  and  mail  array'd. 
His  crest  and  bearing  worn  and  fray'd. 

His  surcoat  soil'd  and  riven, 
Form'd  like  that  giant  race  of  yore. 
Whose  long-continued  crimes  outwore 

The  sufferance  of  Heaven. 
Stem  accents  made  his  pleasure  known, 
Though  then  he  used  his  gentlest  tone : 
"  Maiden,"   be   said,    "  sing    forth   thy 

glee. 
Start  not — sing  on — it  pleases  me." 


VIIL 

Secured  within  his  powerful  hold, 
To  bend  her  knee,  her  hands  to  fold. 

Was  all  the  maiden  might ; 
And  "  Oh  !  forgive,"  she  faintly  said, 
"  The  terrors  of  a  simple  maid. 

If  thou  art  mortal  wight ! 
But  if — of  such  strange  tales  are  told— 
Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold. 
Thou  comest  to  chide  mine  accents  bold. 
My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell. 
At  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well 

The  disembodied  ear ; 
Oh !  let  her  powerful  charms  atone 
For  aught  my  rashness  may  have  done, 

And  cease  thy  grasp  of  fear." 
Then  laugh'd  the  Knight — his  laughter's  somd 
Half  in  the  hollow  hebnet  drown'd ; 
His  barred  visor  then  he  raised. 
And  steady  on  the  maiden  gazed. 
He  smooth'd  his  brows,  as  best  he  might, 
To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  night, 

WHien  sinks  the  tempest  roar ; 
Yet  still  the  cautious  fishers  eye 
The  clouds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky, 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 

IX. 

"  Damsel,"  he  said,  "  be  wise,  and  learn 
Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern : 

From  distant  realms  I  come. 
And,  wanderer  long,  at  length  have  plfjm'd 
In  this  my  native  Northern  land 

To  seek  myself  a  home. 
Nor  that  alone — a  mate  I  seek ; 
She  must  be  gentle,  soft,  and  meek, — 

No  lordly  dame  for  me  ; 
Myself  am  something  rough  of  mood, 
And  feel  the  fire  of  royal  blood. 
And  therefore  do  not  hold  it  good 

To  match  in  my  degree. 
Then,  since  coy  maidens  say  my  face 
Is  harsh,  my  form  devoid  of  grace, 
For  a  fair  hneage  to  provide, 
'Tis  meet  that  my  selected  bride 

In  lineaments  be  dm- ; 
I  love  thine  well — till  now  I  ne'er 
Look'd  patient  on  a  face  o,f  fear, 
But  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  teai 

Become  thy  beauty  rare. 
One  kiss — nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not ! — 
And  now  go  seek  thy  parents'  cot. 
And  sav,  a  bridegroom  soon  I  come. 
To  woo  my  love,  and  bear  her  home." 

X. 

Home  sprung  the  maid  without  a  ]iau8B, 
As  leveret  'scaped  from  greyhound  s  jawt 
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But  still  she  lock'd,  howe'er  distress' d. 

XIIL 

The  secret  in  her  boding  breast ; 

Appall'd  a  while  the  parents  stood. 

Dreading  her  su-e,  who  oft  forbade 

Then  changed  tlieir  fear  to  angry  mood. 

Her  sW^ps  should  stray  to  distant  glade. 

And  foremost  fed  their  words  of  ill 

Night  came — to  her  accustom'd  nook 

On  imresistuig  Metelill : 

Her  distaff  aged  Jutta  took, 

Was  she  not  caution'd  and  forbid, . 

And  by  tlie  lamp's  imperfect  glow, 

Forewarn'd,  unplored,  accused  and  chid, 

Rough    Wulfstane    trimm'd    his    shafts   and 

And  must  she  stdl  to  greenwood  roam, 

bow. 

To  marshal  such  misfortune  home  ? 

tiud'J^n  and  clamorous,  from  the  ground 

"  Hence,  minion — to  thy  chamber  hence — 

Upstarted  slumbering  brach  and  hound  ; 

There  prudence  learn,  and  penitence." 

Loud  knocking  next  the  lodge  alarms, 

She  went — her  lonely  couch  to  steep 

And  Wulfstane  snatches  at  his  arms, 

In  tears  wliich  absent  lovers  weep ; 

When  open  flew  the  yielding  door. 

Or  if  she  gain'd  a  troubled  sleep. 

And  that  grim  Warrior  press'd  the  floor. 

Fierce  Harold's  suit  was  still  the  theme 

XT 

And  terror  of  her  feverish  di-eam. 

**  All  peace  be  here — What  1  none  replies  ? 

XIV. 

Dismiss  your  fears  and  your  smprise. 

Scarce  was  she  gone,  her  dame  and  sire 

'Tis  I — that  Maid  hath  told  my  tale, — 

Upon  each  other  beut  their  ire  ; 

Or,  trembler,  did  thy  courage  fail  ? 

"  A  woodsman  thou,  and  hast  a  spear. 

It  recks  not — it  is  I  demand 

And  couldst  thou  such  an  insult  bear  ?" 

Fair  Metelill  in  marriage  band ; 

Sullen  he  said,  "  A  man  contends 

Harold  the  Dauntless  I,  whose  name 

With  men,  a  witch  with  sprites  and  fiemU 

Is  brave  men's  boast  and  caitiff's  shame." 

Not  to  mere  mortal  wight  belong 

The  parents  sought  each  other's  eyes. 

Yon  gloomy  brow  and  frame  so  strong. 

With  awe,  resentment,  and  surprise : 

But  thou — is  this  thy  promise  fair. 

Wulfstane,  to  quarrel  prompt,  began 

That  your  Lord  William,  wealthy  heir 

The  stranger's  size  and  thewes  to  scan ; 

To  Ub-ick,  Baron  of  Wittou-le-Wear, 

But  as  he  scaun'd,  his  courage  sunk, 

Should  Metelill  to  altar  bear  ? 

And  from  unequal  strife  he  shrunk. 

Do  all  the  spells  tliou  boast'st  as  thme 

Then  forth,  to  blight  and  blenush,  flies 

Serve  but  to  slay  some  peasant's  kine. 

The  harmful  curse  from  Jutta's  eyes ; 

His  grain  in  autumn's  storms  to  stec^p, 

Yet,  fatal  howsoe'er,  the  spell 

Or  thorough  fog  and  fen  to  sweep. 

On  Harold  innocently  fell  1 

And  hag-ride  some  poor  rustic's  sleep  ? 

And  disappointment  and  amaze 

Is  such  mean  mischief  worth  the  fiuue 

Were  in  the  witch's  wilder'd  gaze. 

Of  sorceress  and  witch's  name  » 

Fame,  wliich  with  all  men's  wish  conspirea 

XII. 

With  thy  deserts  and  my  desires. 

But  soon  the  wit  of  woman  woke. 

To  danui  thy  corpse  to  penal  flres  ? 

And  to  the  Warrior  inild  she  spoke : 

Out  on  thee,  witch  J  aromt  1  aroint ! 

"  Her  child  was  all  too  yomig." — "  A  toy, 

What  now  shall  put  thy  schemes  in  joint  • 

The  refuge  of  a  maiden  coy." — 

What  save  this  trusty  arrow's  point. 

Again,  "  A  powerful  baron's  heir 

From  the  dark  dingle  when  it  flies. 

Claims  in  her  heart  an  interest  fair." — 

And  he  who  meets  it  gasps  and  dies." 

"  A  trifle — wliisper  m  his  ear, 

That  Harold  is  a  suitor  here  1" — 

XV. 

Baffled  at  length  she  sought  delay : 

Stern  she  replied,  "  I  wiU  not  wage 

"  Would  not  the  Knight  tiU  morning  stay  S 

War  with  thy  folly  or  thy  rage ; 

Late  was  the  hour — he  there  might  rest 

But  ere  the  morrow's  sun  be  low. 

Till  morn,  their  lodge's  honor'd  guest." 

Wulfstane  of  Rookliope,  thoi.  shalt  know. 

Such  were   her   words, — her   craft   might 

If  I  can  venge  me  on  a  foe. 

cast. 

Believe  the  while,  that  whatsoe'er 

Hei  honor'd  guest  should  sleep  his  last : 

I  spoke,  in  ire,  of  bow  and  speai-. 

"  No.  not  to-night — but  soon,"  he  swore. 

It  IS  not  Harold's  destiny 

"He  wouid  return,  nor  leave  them  more." 

The  death  of  pilfer'd  deer  to  die. 

IV  threshold  then  liis  huge  stride  crost, 

But  he,  and  thou,  and  yon  pale  moon 

And  soon  he  ^  as  iu  darkiiv'ss  lost. 

(That  fihaU  be  yet  more  pallid  soon 
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Before  she  sink  beliind  the  dell), 

i 
The  cloudless  moon  grows  dark  and  dim,                  \ 

Thou,  she,  and  Harold  too,  shall  tell 

And  bristling  hair  and  qualdng  limb 

What  Jutta  knows  of  charm  or  spelL" 

Proclaim  the  Master  Demon  nigh, — 

Thus  muttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 

Tlit)se  who  view  his  form  shall  die ! 

Her  way  ward  steps,  and  forth  she  went, 

Lo  1  I  stoop  and  veil  my  head  ; 

And  left  alone  the  moody  sire, 

Thou  who  ridest  the  tempest  dread. 

To  cherish  or  to  slake  his  ire 

Shaking  hill  and  rending  oak — 

Spare  me  !  spare  me  I  Zernebock. 

XVL 

Fai  faster  than  belong'd  to  age 

"  He  comes  not  yet !     Shall  cold  delay 

Has  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 

Thy  votaress  at  her  need  repay  ? 

A  priest  has  met  her  as  she  pass'd, 

Thou — shall  I  call  thee  god  or  fiend  ? — 

And  cross'd  himself  and  stood  aghast : 

Let  others  on  thy  mood  attend 

She  traced  a  hamlet — not  a  cur 

With  prayer  and  ritual — Jutta's  arms 

His  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  would  stir ; 

Are  necromantic  words  and  charms ; 

By  crouch,  by  trembling,  and  by  groan, 

Mine  is  the  spell,  that  utter'd  once, 

They  made  her  hated  presence  known  1 

Shall  wake  Thy  Master  from  his  trance, 

But  when  she  trode  the  sable  fell. 

Shake  his  red  mansion-house  of  pain. 

"Were  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell, — 

And  burst  his  seven-times-twisted  chain  !— 

For  far  was  heard  the  fox's  yell, 

So  !  com'st  thou  ere  the  spell  is  spoke ' 

The  black-cock  waked  and  faintly  crew, 

I  own  thy  presence,  Zernebock." — 

Scream'd  o'er  the  moss  the  scared  curlew : 

Where  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 

xvni 

Lay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven's  croak ; 

"  Daughter  of  dust,"  the  Deep  Voice  said. 

The  mountain-cat,  wliich  sought  his  prey. 

— Shook  while  it  spoke  the  vale  for  dread, 

Glared,  scream'd,  and  started  from  her  way 

Rock'd  on  the  base  that  massive  stone. 

Such  music  cheer'd  her  journey  lone 

The  Evil  Deity  to  own, — 

To  the  deep  dell  and  rocking  stone  : 

"  Daughter  of  dust !  not  mine  the  power 

Tliere,  with  unhallow'd  hymn  of  praise, 

Tliou  seek'st  on  Harold's  fatal  hour. 

She  called  a  God  of  heathen  days. 

'Twixt  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  strife 

• 

Waged  for  liis  soul  and  for  liis  life. 

XVII 

And  fain  would  we  the  combat  win. 

And  snatch  him  in  his  hour  of  sin. 

finho  cation. 

There  is  a  star  now  rising  red. 

"  From  thy  Pomeranian  throne. 

That  threats  him  with  an  influence  iread : 

Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone, 

Woman,  thine  arts  of  malice  whet. 

Where,  to  thy  godhead  faithful  yet. 

To  use  the  space  before  it  set. 

Bend  Esthonian,  Fimi,  and  Lett, 

Involve  him  with  the  church  in  strife. 

And  their  swords  in  vengeance  whet, 

Pufh  on  adventurous  chance  his  life ; 

That  shall  make  tlune  altars  wet. 

Ourself  will  in  the  hour  of  need, 

Wet  and  red  for  ages  more 

As  best  we  may  thy  counsels  speed." 

With  the  Christians'  hated  gore, — 

So  ceas'^i'  the  Voice  ;  for  seven  leagu<»s  rouD*^ 

Hear  me  !  Sovereign  of  the  Rock, 

Each  haiTLst  started  at  the  sound  ; 

Hear  me  !  mighty  Zernebock ! 

But  slept  again,  as  stowly  died 

Its  thuadert  on  the  hill's  blown  side. 

"  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known. 

Here  thy  wonders  have  been  shown ; 

XIX 

Hundred  tribes  in  various  tongue 

"And  is  thn  .ill,"  said  Jutta  ertern, 

Oft  have  bore  thy  praises  sung  : 

"  That  thou  t  anst  teach  and  I  can  l(;arn } 

Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam'd, 

Hence  !  to  the  li.i?u  of  fog  and  waste, 

Hundred  victims'  blood  iiath  stream'dl 

There  titteht  is  thine  influence  placed. 

N^ow  one  woman  comes  alone, 

Thou  powerless  sluggish  Deity  ! 

And  but  wets  it  with  her  own. 

But  ne'er  oh.ili  Briton  bend  th»'  knee 

The  last,  the  f(!eble8t  of  tliy  flock, — 

Again  b(?foi  e  m  poor  a  god." 

Hear — and  be  present,  Zernebock  1 

She  struck  the  alti;r  with  lier  rod  ; 

Slight  war  the  toL:ch,  as  when  at  need 

"  Hark !  he  comes !  the  night- blast  cold 

A  damsel  stin"  htr  tardy  steed; 

Wilder  sweeps  along  the  wol  1 ; 

But  to  the  blow  the  stone  gave  place, 
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And,  startiDg;  from  its  balanced  base, 

Roll'd  thundering  down  the  moonlight  dell, — 

Re-echo'd  moorland,  rock,  mid  fell ; 

Lito  the  moonlight  tarn  it  dash'd, 

Their  shores  the  sounding  surges  lash'd. 

And  there  was  ripple,  rage,  and  foam ; 
Bat  on  that  lake,  so  dark  and  lone, 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeam  shone 

4<»  Jutta  liied  her  home 


Cjarolb  tlje  IDauntlefls. 


CANTO    THIRD. 


Grat  towers  of  Durham  !  there  was  once  a  time 
I  vie  w"d  your  battlements  with  such  vague  hope, 
As  brightens  life  in  its  first  dawning  prime ; 
Not  that  e'en  then  came  witliin  fancy's  scope 
A  vision  vain  of  mitre,  thi'one,  or  cope ; 
Yet,  gazing  on  the  venerable  hall, 
Her  flattering  dreams  would  in  perspective  ope 
Some  reverend  room,  some  prebendary's  stall, — 
A  nd  thus  Hope  me  deceived  as  she  deceiveth  all.' 

Well  yet  I  love  thy  mix'd  and  massive  piles. 
Half  church  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst  the  Scot, 
And  long  to  roam  these  venerable  aisles. 
With  records  stored  of  deeds  long  since  forgot ; 
There  might  I  share  my  Surtees'*  happier  lot, 
Who  leaves  at  will  his  patrimonial  field 
To  ransack  every  crypt  and  hallow'd  spot. 
And  from  oblivion  rend  the  spoils  they  yield, 
.lestoriug  priestly  chant  and  clang  of  knightly 
shield. 

Vaia  is  the  wish — since  other  cares  demand 
Each  vacant  hour,  and  in  another  clime ; 
But  still  that  northern  harp  invites  my  hand. 
Which  tells  the  wonder  of  thine  earlier  time ; 
A?;d  fain  its  uimibers  would  I  now  command 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  that  dawning  fair, 
When  Harold,  gazing  from  its  lofty  stand 
Upon  the  western  heights  of  Beaurepaire, 
S*.'w    Saxon  Eadmer's  towers  begirt  by  winding 
Wear. 


•  In  this  stanza  occurs  one  of  many  touches  by  which,  in 
tie  introductory  passages  of  Harold  the  Dauntless  as  of  Trier- 
inain,  l*ir  Walter  Scott  betrays  his  half-purpose  of  identifying 
the  antliorwith  his  friend  William  Erskiiie.  That  gentleman, 
the  son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  a  stanch  churchman, 
»nd  a  man  of  the  gentlest  i  sbits,  if  he  did  not  in  early  lile  de- 
>ti>  to  loUow  the  paternal  profession,  might  easily  be  sup- 
fi6 
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Fair  on  the  half-seen  streams  the  sunbeamB 

danced. 
Betraying  it  beneath  the  woodland  bank. 
And  fair  between  the  Gotliic  tiu-rets  glanced 
Broad  lights,  and  shadows  fu''  on  front  and  fliuik 
Where  tower  and  buttress  ros»  in  martial  raui^ 
And  girdled  in  the  massive  donjon  Keep, 
And  from  their  circuit  peal'd  o'er  bush  and  b.anl 
The  matin  bell  with  summons  long  and  deep. 
And  echo  answer'd  still  with  long  resounding  sweej 

III. 
The  morning  mists  rose  from  the  ground. 
Each  merry  bird  awaken'd  round. 

As  if  in  revelry ; 
Afar  the  bugles'  clanging  sotmd 
Call'd  to  the  chase  the  lagging  hound ; 

The  gale  breathed  soft  and  free, 
And  seem'd  to  linger  on  its  way 
To  catch  fresh  odors  from  the  spray, 
And  waved  it  m  its  wanton  play 

So  fight  and  gamesomely. 
The  scenes  which  morning  beams  reveal, 
Its  sounds  to  hear,  its  gales  to  feel 
In  all  their  fragrance  roimd  him  steal. 
It  melted  Harold's  heart  of  steel. 
And,  hardly  wotting  why, 
He  doff 'd  his  helmet's  gloomy  pride. 
And  hung  it  on  a  tree  beside, 

Laid  mace  and  falchion  by. 
And  on  the  greensward  sate  him  down, 
And  from  his  dark  habitual  frown 

Relax'd  his  rugged  brow — 
Whoever  hath  the  doubtful  task 
From  that  stern  Dane  a  boon  to  ask. 

Were  wise  to  ask  it  now. 

IV. 
His  place  beside  young  Gunnar  took. 
And  mark'd  his  master's  softening  look, 
And  in  his  eye's  dark  mirror  spied 
The  gloom  of  stormy  thouglits  subside, 
And  cautious  watch'd  the  fittest  tine 

To  speak  a  warning  word. 
So  when  the  torrent's  billows  shrink, 
The  timid  pilgrun  on  the  brink 
Waits  long  to  see  them  wave  and  sink. 

Ere  he  dare  brave  the  ford. 
And  often,  after  doubtful  pause, 
His  step  advances  or  withdraws: 

posed  to  have  nourished  such  an  intenticr— one  which  no  oat 
could  ever  have  dreamt  of  ascribing  at  any  peiiod  of  hi»  daft 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself. 

»  Robert  Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  Esq.,  F.  8.  A.,  aathor  • 
"  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  ol  Oiu 
nam,"    3  vols  foUo,  lil6-20-23 
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Fearful  to  move  the  slumbering  ire 

"  What  cares  disturb  the  mighty  dead ' 

Of  his  stern  lord,  tlius  stood  the  squire, 

Each  honor 'd  rite  was  duly  paid  ; 

Till  Harold  raised  his  eye, 

No  daring  nana  thy  helm  unlaced. 

That  glanced  as  when  athwart  the  shroud 

Thy  sword,  chy  shitld,  were  near  thee  placod, « 

Of  the  dispersing  tempest-cloud 

Thy  fimty  couch  no  tear  profaned, 

The  bursting  sunbeams  fly. 

Without,  with  hostile  blood  was  stain'd ; 

Within,  'twas  hned  with  moss  and  fern,— 

V. 

Then  rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cau-nl- 

*  Arouse  thee,  son  of  Ermengarde, 

Offspring  of  prophetess  and  bard ! 

'  He  may  rest  not :  from  realms  ifar 

Take  haip,  and  greet  this  lovely  prime 

Come  voice  of  battle  and  of  war, 

With  some  high  strain  of  Runic  rhyme, 

Of  conquest  wrought  with  bloooy  baud 

Strong,   deep,   but   powerful !     Peal  it 

On  Carmel's  cliffs  and  Jordaii  s  s'.rand 

round 

When  Odin's  warlike  son  cooid  daunt 

Like  that  loud  bell's  sonorous  sound, 

The  turban'd  race  of  Termagaimt;' 

Yet  wild  by  fits,  as  when  the  lay 

Of  bird  and  bugle  hail  the  day. 

VII. 

Such  was  my  grandsu-e  Eric's  sport, 

"Peace,"  said  the  Knight,  "the  noble  Scald 

When  dawn  gleam'd  on  his  martial  court. 

Our  warlike  fathers'  deeds  recall'd. 

Heymar  the  Scald,  with  harp's  high  sound, 

But  never  strove  to  soethe  the  son 

Sunimon'd  the  chiefs  who  slept  around ; 

With  tales  of  what  hunself  had  done. 

Couch'd  on  the  spoils  of  wolf  and  bear, 

At  Odin's  board  the  bard  sits  high 

They  roused  like  hons  from  their  lair, 

Whose  harp  ne'er  stoop'd  to  flattery; 

Then  rush'd  m  emulation  forth 

But  highest  he  whose  darmg  lay 

To  enhance  the  glories  of  the  North. — 

Hath  dared  unwelcome  trutlia  to  say." 

Proud  Eric,  mightifist  of  thy  race. 

With  doubtful  smile  young  Gimnar  eyed 

Where  is  thy  shadowy  resting-place  ? 

His  master's  looks,  and  naught  rephed — 

In  wUd  Valhalla  hast  thou  quaff 'd 

But  well  that  smile  his  master  led 

From  foeman's  skull  metheglin  draught, 

To  construe  what  he  left  unsaid. 

Oi  wanderest  where  thy  cairn  was  piled 

"  Is  -it  to  me,  thou  tmiid  youth, 

To  fi-own  o'er  oceans  wide  and  wild  ? 

Thou  fear'st  to  speak  unwelcome  truth! 

Jr  have  the  milder  Clu-istians  given 

My  soul  no  more  thy  censure  grieves 

Thy  refuge  in  their  peaceful  heaven  ? 

Than  frosts  rob  laurels  of  their  leaves 

Where'er  thou  art,  to  thee  are  known 

Say  on — and  yet — beware  tlie  rude 

Our  toils  endured,  our  tropliies  won, 

And  wild  distemper  of  my  blood ; 

Our  wars,  our  wanderings,  and  our  woes." 

Loth  were  I  that  mine  ire  should  wrong 

He  ceased,  and  Gunnar's  song  arose. 

The  youth  that  bore  my  shield  so  long. 

And  who,  in  service  constant  still. 

VL 

Though  weak  in  frame,  art  strong  in  will*  — 

£o  ng. 

"  Oh  1"  quoth  tlie  page,  "  even  there  depend 

My  counsel — there  my  warning  tends — 

Hawr  and  osprey  screara'd  for  joy 

Oft  seems  as  of  my  master's  breast 

)'er  the  beetling  cliffs  of  Hoy, 

Some  demon  were  the  sudden  guest ; 

Jrimson  foam  the  beach  o'erspread. 

Then  at  the  first  misconstrued  word 

rbe  heath  was  dyed  with  darker  red, 

His  hand  is  on  the  mace  and  sword. 

Wlicn  o'er  Eric,  Inguar's  son, 

From  her  firm  seat  liis  wisdom  driven, 

Dane  and  Northman  piled  the  stone ; 

His  Hfe  to  countless  dangers  given. — 

Singing  wild  the  war-song  stern, 

0 1  would  that  Gunnar  could  suffice 

'  Rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  1' 

To  be  the  fiend's  last  sacrifice. 

So  that,  when  glutted  witli  my  gore. 

"  Wliere  eddyinj^  currents  foam  and  boil 

He  fled  and  tempted  thee  no  more  1" 

By  Bersa's  burgh  and  Graemsay's  isle. 

The  seaman  sees  a  martial  form 

VIIL 

Half-mingled  with  the  mist  and  storm. 

Then  waved  his  hand,  and  shook  his  heaa 

In  anxious  awe  he  bears  away 

Tlie  impatient  Dane,  while  thus  he  saia 

lo  moor  liis  bark  in  Stromna's  bay. 

"  Pre  fane  not,  youth — it  is  not  thiu  5 

i\j\d  murmurs  from  the  bounding  stem. 

To  judge  the  spirit  of  our  line — 

Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  1' 

The  bold  Berserkar's  rage  divine,  , 

- 
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nirmigh  whose  inspiring,  d(;eds  are  wrought 

Past  human  strength  and  human  thought. 

When  full  upon  his  gloomy  soul 

The  champion  feels  the  influence  roll. 

He  swuns  the  lake,  he  leaps  the  wall — 

Heods  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the  fall — 

Unshielded,  mail-less,  on  he  goes 

Singly  against  a  host  of  foes ; 

Their  spears  he  holds  like  wither'd  reeds, 

Their  mail  hke  maiden's  silken  weeds ; 

One  'gainst  a  hundred  will  he  strive. 

Take  countless  wounds,  and  yet  sm-vive. 

Then  rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 

Of  slaughter  and  of  victoiy, — 

And  blood  he  quaffs  like  Odin's  bowl, 

Deep   drmks   Ids   sword, — deep   drinks  his 

soul ; 
And  all  that  meet  him  m  his  ire 
He  gives  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire ; 
Then,  like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den, 
And  couches  till  he's  man  agen. — 
Thou  know'st  the  signs  of  look  and  lunb, 
"When  'gins  that  rage  to  overbrim — 
Thou  know'st  when  I  am  moved,  and  why ; 
And  when  thou  see'st  me  roll  mine  eye, 
3et  my  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot, 
Regard  thy  safety  and  be  mute ; 
But  else  speak  boldly  out  whate'er 
Is  fitting  that  a  knight  should  hear. 
I  love  thee,  youtL     Thy  lay  has  power 
Upon  my  dark  and  sullen  hour  ; — 
So  Christian  monks  are  wont  to  say 
Demons  of  old  were  charm'd  away ; 
Then  fear  not  I  will  rashly  deem 
ni  of  thy  speech  whate'er  the  theme." 

IX. 
As  down  some  strait  in  doubt  and  dread 
The  watchful  pilot  drops  the  lead, 
And,  cautious  in  the  midst  to  steer, 
The  shoaling  channel  sounds  with  fear  ; 
So,  lest  on  dangerous  groimd  he  swerved, 
The  Page  liis  master's  brow  observed, 
Pauf'ing  at  intervals  to  fhng 
His  hand  o'er  the  melodious  strmg, 
And  to  his  moody  breast  apply 
The  sootliing  charm  of  harmony, 
While  hinted  half,  and  half  exprest, 
Thjs  warning  song  convey'd  the  rest. — 

Sonfl. 
1. 
"  111  fares  the  bark  with  tackle  riven. 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakers  driven, — 
lU  when  the  storm-sprite  slirieks  in  air. 
And  the  scared  mermsiid  tears  her  hair ; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  some  false  traitor  holds  command 


2. 

"  111  fares  the  fainting  Palmer,  placed 

'Mid  Hebron's  rocks  or  Rana's  waste, — 

111  when  the  scorching  sun  is  high. 

And  the  expected  font  is  dry, — 

Worse  when  liis  guide  o'er  sand  and  heath. 

The  barbarous  Copt,  has  plann'd  his  death 

3. 

"  lU  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  cleft,    , 

And  ill  when  of  his  helm  bereft, — 

111  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  flung. 

Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchirn  wrimg ; 

But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token. 

When  he  lists'  rede  by  woman  spoken." — 

X. 

"  How  now,  fond  boy  ? — Canst  thou  think  ill 
Said  Harold,  "  of  f\iir  Metelill  ?"— 
"  She  may  be  fan-,"  the  Page  rephed. 

As  through  the  strings  he  ranged, — 
"  She  may  be  fair ;  but  yet,"  he  cried. 

And  then  the  strain  he  changed, 

1. 

«  She  may  be  fair,"  he  sang,  "  but  yet 

Far  fairer  have  I  seen 
Tlian  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet. 

And  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 
Were  I  a  Danish  knight  in  arms, 

As  one  day  I  may  be, 
My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  channa*— 

A  Danish  maid  for  me. 


"  I  love  my  fathers'  northern  land. 

Where  the  dark  pme-trees  grow, 
And  the  bold  Baltic's  echomg  stranr" 

Looks  o'er  each  grassy  oe. 
I  love  to  mark  the  lingeruig  sun, 

From  Denmai-k  loth  to  go. 
And  leaving  on  the  billows  bright, 
To  cheer  the  short-hved  suuuaer  night 

A  path  of  ruddy  glow. 

8, 

"  But  most  the  northern  maid  1  love, 

With  breast  like  Denmark's  snow 
And  form  as  fair  as  Denmark's  pine. 
Who  loves  with  purple  heath  to  twine 

Her  locks  of  eunny  glow ; 
And  sweetly  blend  that  shade  of  gold 

With  the  cheek's  rosy  hue, 
And  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hold 

That  eye  of  matchless  blue. 

1  0« — laland. 
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"  "Tis  hers  the  manly  sports  to  love 

That  southern  maidens  fear, 
To  bend  tlie  bow  by  stream  and  grove, 

And  lift  the  hunter's  spear. 
She  can  her  chosen  champion's  flight 

With  eye  undazzled  see, 
Clasp  him  victorious  from  the  strife, 
O  on  liis  corpse  yield  up  her  life, — 

A  DatTiish  maid  for  me  1" 

XL 
Then  smiled  the  Dane — "  Thou  canst  so  well 
The  virtues  of  o-ir  maidens  tell, 
Half  could  I  wish  my  choice  had  been 
Blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  golden  sheen, 
And  lofty  soul ; — yet  what  of  ill 
Hast  thou  to  charge  on  Metelill  ?" — 
"Nothing  on  her,"'  young  Gunnar  said^ 
"  But  her  base  sire's  ignoble  trade. 
Her  mother,  too — the  general  fame 
Hath  given  to  Jutta  evil  name. 
And  in  her  gray  eye  is  a  flame 
Art  cannot  hide,  nor  fear  can  tame. — 
That  sordid  woodman's  peasant  cot 
Twice  have  thine  honor'd  footsteps  sought, 
And  twice  return'd  with  such  ill  rede 
As  sent  thee  on  some  desperate  deed." — 

XII. 
"  Thou  errest ;  Jutta  wisely  said, 
He  that  comes  suitor  to  a  maid. 
Ere  link'd  in  marriage,  should  provide 
Lands  and  a  dwelling  for  his  bride — 
My  father's,  by  the  Tyne  and  Wear, 
I  have  reclaim'd." — "  O,  all  too  dear, 
And  all  too  dangerous  the  prize. 
E'en  were  it  won,"  young  Gunnar  cries; — 
"  And  then  this  Jutta's  fresh  device, 
That  thou  shouldst  seek,  a  heathen  Dane, 
From  Diu"ham's  priests  a  boon  to  gain. 
When  thou  hast  left  their  vassals  slain 
In  their  own  halls !" — Flash'd  Harold's  eye, 
Thunder''^  liis  voice — "  False  Page,  you  lie  1 
The  castle,  hall  and  tower,  is  mine. 
Built  by  old  Witikind  on  Tyne. 
The  wild-cat  will  defend  his  den. 
Fights  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren ; 
And  think'st  thou  I'll  forego  my  right 

• 
'  "  Nothing  on  her,"  is  the  reading  of  the  interleaved  copy 
it  1831 — "  Oii  her  naught,"  in  all  the  former  editions. 

All  is  hash'd,  and  still  as  death — 'tis  dreadful  I 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  anuient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  alotl  its  arch'd  and  pomierous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  aiid  immovable, 
booking  tran<iuillity  !     It  strikes  an  awe 
^od  terror  un  my  aching  sight.     The  tombs 


For  dread  of  monk  or  monKi^b  knight  3 — 
Up  and  away,  that  deepening  bell 
Doth  of  the  Bishop's  conclave  celL 
Thither  will  I,  in  mannei  due, 
As  Jutta  bade,  my  claim  to  sue ; 
And,  if  to  right  me  they  are  loth. 
Then  woe  to  church  and  chapter  both  !" 
Now  shift  tnb  Scene,  and  let  the  curtain  fall, 
And  our  text  entry  be  Saint  Cuthbert's  hall 


Varolii  tl)e  Pauntlcss. 
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Full  many  a  bard  hath  sung  the  solemn  gloom 
Of  the  long  Gothic  aisle  and  stone-ribb'd  roof, 
0"er-canopying  shrine  and  gorgeous  tomb, 
Carved  screen,  and  altar  glimmering  far  aloof. 
And  blending  with  the  shade — a  matchless  prool 
Of  high  devotion,  which  hath  now  wax'd  cold  ;* 
Y'et  legends  say,  that  Luxury's  brute  hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  such  sacred  fold,       [of  old. 
Like  step  of  Bel's  false  priest,  track'd  in  his  fane 

Well  pleased  am  I,  howe'er,  that  when  the  route 
Of  our  rude  neighbors  whUorae  deign'd  to  come. 
UncaU'd,  and  eke  unwelcome,  to  sweep  out 
To  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the  rags  of  Rome, 
They  spoke  not  on  our  ancient  fane  the  doom 
To  which  their  bigot  zeal  gave  o'er  their  own, 
But  spared  the  martyr'd  saint  an^l  storied  tomb 
Though  papal  miracles  had  graced  the  stone, 
And  though  the  aisles  still  loved  the  organ's  swel 
hng  tone. 

And  deem  not,  though  tis  now  my  part  to  paini 
A  Prelate  sway'd  by  love  of  power  and  gold, 
That  all  who  wore  the  mitre  of  our  Saint 
Like  to  ambitious  Aldingar  I  hold ; 
Smce  both  in  modern  times  and  days  of  old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might  atone 
Their  predecessors'  frailties  trebly  told : 
Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may  own — 
And  such  (if  fame  speak  truth)  the  honor'd  Bar 
rington.^ 

And  monumental  caves  of  deatL  look  u)ld, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart." 

Uonqrkvk's  Mourning  Bride,  Act  ii.  Pcene  1. 
See  also  Joanna  Baillie's  "  De  Montfort,"  Acts  iv.  and  t 
s  See,  in  the  Apocryphal  Books,  "  The  History  of  Bei  «u4 
the  Dragon." 

<  See,  for  the  lives  of  Bishop  Matthew  and  Bishop  Mortoa, 
here  alluded  to,  Mr.  Surtees's  History  of  the  Bishopric  of  Dar 
ham  :  the  venerable  Shute  Barrington,  their  honored  successoi 
ever  a  kind  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  died  in  18f2S. 
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II. 
Bu.  flow  to  earlier  and  to  ruder  times, 
As  subject  meet,  I  tune  mv  rugged  rhymes, 
1'elling  how  fairly  the  chapter  was  met, 
And  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order  set ; 
Hi'.ge  brass-clasp'd  volumes,  which  the  hand 
Of  studious  priesv  but  rarely  scann'd. 
Now  on  fair  car\cd  desk  display'd, 
'Twas  theirs  the  solemn  scene  to  aid. 
O'e^'head  with  many  a  scutcheon  graced^ 
And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 
A  labyrinth  of  crossing  rows, 
The  roof  in  lessening  arches  shows ; 
Benealh  its  shade  placed  proud  and  high 
With  footstool  and  with  canopy, 
Sate  Aldingar, — and  prelate  ne'er 
More  haughty  graced  Saint  Cutlibert's  chair ; 
Canons  and  deacons  were  placed  below, 
In  due  degree  and  lengthen'd  row. 
Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there, 
Like  image  in  his  oaken  chair ; 
Nor  head,  nor  hand,  nor  foot  they  stirr'd, 
Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard ; 
And  of  their  eyes  severe  alone 
The  twinkle  show'd  they  were  not  stone. 

III. 

The  Prelate  was  to  speech  address'd. 
Each  head  sunk  reverent  on  each  breast ; 
But  ere  his  voice  was  heard — without 
Arose  a  wild  tumultuous  shout. 
Offspring  of  wonder  mix'd  with  fear. 
Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 
Hailing  the  flames,  that,  bursting  out. 
Attract  yet  scare  the  rabble  rout. 
Ere  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  hand 
Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band, 
Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 
Clash'd  the  long  bolts,  the  hinges  bray. 
And,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  call, 
Stands  Harold  the  Dauntless  in  midst  of  the  hall. 

IV. 

*  Now  save  ye,  my  masters,  both  rocket  and  rood. 
From  Bishop  with  mitre  to  Deacon  with  hood  ! 
For  here  stands  Count  Harold,  old  Witikind's  son. 
Come  to  sue  for   the   lands  which   liis  ancestors 

won."  [sye. 

The  Prelate  look'd  round  him  with  sore  troubled 
Unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny ; 
While  each  Canon   and   Deacon  who  heard   the 

Dane  speak, 
To  be  safely  at  home  would  have  fasted  a  week : — 
Then  Aldingar  roused  him,  and  answer'd  again, 

*  Thou  suest  for  a  boon  which  thou  canst  not  ob- 

tain ; 
Fhe  Church  hath  no  fiefs  for  an  unchristen'd  Dane. 
Thy  father  was  wise,  and  his  treasure  hath  given, 


That  the  priests  of  a  chantry  might  hjrmn  him  U 

heaven;  [due, 

And  the  fiefs  wliich  whilome  he  possess'd  as  liia 
Have  lapsed  to  the  Church,  and  been   granted 

anew 
To  Anthony  Conyers  and  Alberic  Vere, 
For  the  service  Saint  Cuthbert's  bless'd  banner  Ic 

bear,  [Wear 

When  the  bands  of  the  North  come  to  foray  th* 
Then  disturb  not  our  conclave  with  wrangling  o! 

blame,  [came.' 

But  in  peace  and  in  patience  pass  hence  a"  v« 

V. 
Loud  laugh'd  the  stem  Pagan, — "  They're  firee  from 

the  care 
Of  fief  and  of  service,  both  Conyers  and  Vere,-  - 
►Six  feet  of  your  chancel  is  all  they  will  need, 
A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  corslet  of  lead. — 
Ho,  Gunnar  ! — the  tokens;" — and,  sever'd  anew 
A  head  and  a  hand  on  the  altar  he  threw. 
Then  shudder'd  with  terror  both  Canon  and  Monft. 
They  knew  the  glazed  eye  and  the  countenancfl 

shrunk. 
And  of  Anthony  Conyers  the  half-grizzled  hair, 
And  the  scar  on  the  hand  of  Sir  Alberic  Vere. 
There  was  not  a  churchman  or  priest  that  was  there 
But  grew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook  hin:  +• 

prayer. 

VL 
Count  Harold  laugh'd  at  their  looks  of  fear : 
"  Was  this  the  hand  should  your  banner  beat 
Was  tliat  the  head  should  wear  the  casque 
In  battle  at  the  Church's  task  ? 
Was  it  to  such  you  gave  the  place 
Of  Harold  with  the  heavy  mace  ? 
Find  me  between  the  Wear  and  Tyne 
A  knight  will  wield  this  club  of  mine,— 
Give  him  my  fiefs,  and  I  will  say 
There's  wit  beneath  the  cowl  of  gray." 
He  raised  it,  rough  with  many  a  stain. 
Caught  from  crush'd  skull  and  spouting  braiu 
He  wheel'd  it  that  it  slu-iUy  sung. 
And  the  aisles  echo'd  as  it  swung. 
Then  dasli'd  it  down  with  sheer  descen*, 
Apd  split  King  Osric's  monument. — 
"  How  like  ye  this  music  ?  How  trow  ye  the  hata 
That  can  wield  such  a  mace  may  be  reft  of  its  lajid  i 
Nd  answer  ? — I  spare  ye  a  space  to  agree, 
And  Saint  Cuthbert  inspire  you,  a  saint  if  he  be. 
Ten  strides  through  your  chancel,  teu  rtrokes  tm 

yoiu"  beU, 
And  again  I  am  with  you — grave  fathers,  farewell." 

VIL 
He  turn'd  from  tteir  presenco,  he  clash'd  the  otti 
door. 
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Ajid  the  clang  of  his  stride  died  away  on  the  floor ; 
Aua  liis  head  from  his  bosom  the  Prelate  uprears 
With  a  ghost-seer's  look  when  the  ghost  disappears. 
'  Ye  priests  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  now  give  rae  your 

rede, 
For  never  of  counsel  had  pishop  more  need ! 
Were  the  arch-fiend  incarnate  in  flesh  and  in  bone, 
The  language,  the  look,  and  the  laugh  were  his 

own. 
ill  the  bounds  oi  oaiit  Cuthbert  there  is  not  a 

knight 
D.ite  confront  in  our  quarrel  yon  goblin  in  fight ; 
Then  rede  me  aright  to  his  claim  to  reply, 
'Tis  unlawful  to  gi-ant,  and  'tis  death  to  deny." 

VIII. 
On  ven'son  and  malmsie  that  morning  had  fed 
The  Cellarer  Vinsauf — 'twas  thus  that  he  said  : — 
"Delay  till  to-morrow  the  Chi.pter's  reply; 
Let  the  feast  be  spread  fair,  a.\d  the  wine  be 

pour'd  high: 
If  he's  mortal  he  drinks, — if  he  drnl's  he  is  ours — 
His  bracelets  of  iron, — his  bed  in  our  t,owers." 
This  man  had  a  laughing  eye. 
Trust  not,  friends,  when  such  jou  spy  •. 
A  beaker's  depth  he  well  o;uldS  drain. 
Revel,  sport,  and  jest  amair  — 
The  haunch  of  the  deer  avici  the  grape's  bi  jght  dye 
Never  bard  loved  them  b  iHcr  thau  I ; 
But  sooner  than  Vmsavf  h^'M  me  my  wue, 
Pass'd  me  his  jest,  and  Wt^  \'d  at  miii?, 
Though  the  buck  were  oi  H  arpark,  of  T^oiu-deaux 

the  vine. 
With  the  dullest  hermit  I'd    ather  dine 
On  an  oaken  cake  and  a  dra'  ^ht  of  the  Tyne. 

IX. 

Walwayn  the  leech  spnke  ne  *  'i — he  knew 
Each  plant  that  loves  the  sun  snd  dew, 
But  special  those  whose  juice  can  gain 
Dominion  o'er  the  blood  and  brain; 
The  peasant  who  saw  him  by  pale  tnoonbea  n 
Gatliering  such  herbs  by  bank  and  stream, 
Deem'd  his  tliin  form  and  soundless  tread 
Were  those  of  wanderer  from  the  dead. — 
"  Vinsauf,  thy  wine,"  he  said,  "  hath  power, 
Our  gyves  are  heavy,  strong  our  tower ; 
Yet  tliree  drops  from  this  flask  of  mine, 
More  strong  than  dungeons,  gyves,  or  wine 
Sliall  give  him  prison  under  groimd 
More  dart,  more  narrow,  more  profound. 
Short  rede,  good  rede,  let  Harold  have — 
A  dog's  death  and  a  heathen's  grave." 
I  have  lain  on  a  sick  man's  bed, 
Watching  for  hours  for  the  leech's  tread, 
As  if  I  deem'd  that  his  presence  alone 
Were  of  power  to  bid  my  pain  begone ; 
'  have  listed  hjs  words  of  cimfort  given 


As  if  to  oracles  fi"om  heaven ; 
I  have  counted  his  steps  from  my  chamber  door, 
And  bless'd  them  when  they  were  heard  no  more 
But  sooner  than  Walwayn  my  sick  couch  shoulu 

nigh. 
My  choice  were,  by  leech-craft  unaided,  to  die 

X. 

"  Such  service  done  in  fervent  zeal, 

The  Church  may  pardon  and  conceal," 

The  doubtful  Prelate  said,  "  but  ne'er 

The  counsel  ere  the  act  should  hear. — 

Anselm  of  Jarrow,  advise  us  now. 

The  stamp  of  wisdom  is  on  thy  brow ; 

Thy  days,  thy  nights,  in  cloister  pent, 

Are  still  to  mystic  learning  lent ; — 

Anselm  of  Jarrow,  in  thee  is  my  hope. 

Thou  weU  mayst  give  coimsel  to  Prelate  or  Pope.* 

XI. 

Answer'd  the  Prior — "  'Tis  wisdom's  use 

Still  to  delay  what  we  dare  not  refuse ; 

Ere  granting  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to  ask. 

Shape  for  the  giant  gigantic  task; 

Let  us  see  how  a  step  so  sounding  can  tread 

In  paths  of  darkness,  danger,  and  dread  ; 

He  may  not,  he  will  not,  impugn  our  decree 

That  calls  but  for  proof  of  his  chivalry  ; 

And  were  Guy  to  return,  or  Sir  Bevis  the  Stro% 

Our  wilds  have   adventure  might  cumber  them 

long —  [no  more  1 

The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields" "  Kind  Anselm, 

The  step  of  the  Pagan  approaches  the  door." 
The  churchmen  were  hush'd. — In  his  mantle  of  skin, 
With  his  mace  on  his  shoulder.  Count  Harold  strode 

in. 
There  was  foam  on  his  lips,  there  was  fire  in  his  eye 
For,  chafed  by  attendance,  his  fury  was  nigh. 
"  Ho !  Bishop,"  he  said,  "  dost  thou  grant  me  mj 

claim  ? 
Or  must  I  assert  it  by  falchion  and  flame  ?" — 

XII. 

"  On  thy  suit,  gallant  Harold,"  the  Bishop  replied, 
In  accents  which  trembled,  "  we  may  not  decide, 
Until  proof  of  your  strength  and  your  valor  w» 

saw — 
'Tis  not  that  we  doubt  them,  but  such  is  the  law." — 
"  And  would  you.  Sir  Prelate,  have  Harold  make 

sport  [court  f 

For  the  cowls  and  the  shavelings  that  herd  in  thy 
Say  what  shall  he  do  ? — From  the  shrine  shall  he 

tear 
The  lead  bier  of  thy  patron,  and  heave  it  in  air. 
And  tlirough  the  long  chancel  make  Cuthbert  take 

wmg,  [sling  ?"— 

With  the  speed  of  a  bullet  dismiss'd   from  tUf 
"  Nay,  spare  such  probation,"  the  Cellarer  said. 
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"  From  the  mouth  of  oiu-  minstrels  thy  task  shall 

be  read. 
Wliil?.  the  wine  sparkles  high  in  the  goblet  of  gold, 
A.nd  the  revel  is  loudest,  thj  task  shall  be  told ; 
And  thyself,  gallant  Harold,  shall,  hearing  it,  tell 
Tha;  ibe   Bishop,  liis  cowls,    and   his  shavelings, 

meant  well." 

XIII. 

>»ad  revell'd  the  guests,  and  the  goblets  loud  rang, 
B-it  louder  the  minstrel,  Hugh  Meneville,  sang ; 
And  Harold,  the  hurry  and  pride  of  whose  soul. 
E'en  when  verging  to  fury,  own'd  music's  control, 
Still  bent  on  the  harper  his  broad  sable  eye. 
And  often  untasted  the  goblet  pass'd  by  ; 
llian  wine,  or  than  wassail,  to  him  was  more  dear 
The  minstrel's  high  tale  of  enchantment  to  hear ; 
And  the  Bishop  that  day  might  of  Vinsauf  comphxin 
Tliat  his  art  had  but  wasted  his  wine-casks  in  vain. 

XIV. 
E'l)e  ©astle  of  tfte  Sebcii  SJjfelHs. 

A  SAhhAD. 

The  Druid  Urien  had  daughters  seven, 
Their  skill  could  call  the  moon  from  heaven ; 
So  fair  tlieir  forms  and  so  high  thei*-  fame, 
That  seven  prou<l  kings  for  their  suitors  '■ame. 

King  Mador  and  Rhys  came  from  Powis  and  Wales, 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  unpruned  were  their 
nails ;  [lame. 

From  Strath-Clwyae  wa"'  Ewain,  and  Ewain  was 
And  the  red-bearded  Donald  from  Galloway  came. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  huncliback'd  from  youth ; 
Dunmail  of  Cumbria  had  never  a  tooth; 
But  Adolf  of  Barabrough,  Northumberland's  heir, 
U'as  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young  and  was  fair. 

Thcrp  was  stiife  'raongst  the  sisters,  for  each  one 

would  have 
For  Imsband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and  brave  ; 
And  env\-  bred  hate,  and  hate  urged  them  to  blows, 
^lien  tlie  firm  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  Arch-fiend 

arose  ! 

Ul'  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish  to  fulfil — 
Tht  y  swore  to  the  foe  they  would  work  by  his  will. 
A  spindle  and  distaff  to  each  hath  he  given, 
'Nf-w  hearken   my  spell,"  said   the    Outcast   of 
heaven. 

•  Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  midniglit  hour, 

1  "  The  wotti  '  peril'  Is  continually  used  as  a  verb  by  both 

•  iters :  - 

'  Nor  peril  anght  for  me  agen.' 

I^ai/y  cf  the  I^ake.     Canto  ii.  stanza  26. 
I  perll'd  thi  s  the  helpless  child.' 

Lord  oj  ihe  Isles.     Canto  v.  stanza  10 


Anu  for  every  spindle  shaU  rise  a  tower, 

Where  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the  wrong  shaP 

have  power. 
And  there  shall  ye  dwell  with  your  paramour." 

Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  thej  sate  on  the  wold, 
And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted  mast  nevei 

be  told ; 
And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaff  they  sped, 
With  blood  frtt..  then-  bosom  they  moisten'd  tli* 

thread. 

[gleam, 
As  light  danced  the   spindles  beneath  the  cold 
The  castle  arose  like  the  birth  of  a  dream — 
Tlie  seven  towers   ascended  hke  mist  from  the 

ground. 
Seven  portals  defend  them,  seven  ditches  surroimd. 

Within  that  dread  castle  seven  monarchs  were  wed. 
But  sis  of  the  seven  ere  the  morning  lay  dead ; 
With  their  eyes  all  on  fire,  and  their  daggers  all  red, 
Seven  damsels  surround  the  Northumbrian's  bed. 

"  Six  kingly  bridegrooms  to  death  we  have  done, 
Six  gallant  kingdoms  King  Adolf  hath  won, 
Six  lovely  brides  all  his  pleasure  to  do, 
Or  the  bed  of  the  seventh  shall  be  husbandless  too.'' 

Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  hewed 
Had  confess'd  and  had  sain'd  him  ere  boune  to  his 
bed ;  [drew 

He  sprung  from  the  couch  and  his  broadsword  he 
And  there  the  seven  daughters  of  Urien  he  slew. 

The  gate  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and  seal'd. 
And  hung  o'er  each  arch-stone  a  crown  and  a  .sliield , 
To  the  cells  of  Saint  Dunstan  then  wended  liis  way 
And  died  in  his  cloister  an  anchorite  gray. 

Seven  monarchs'  wealth  in  that  castle  lies  stow'd. 
The  foul  fiends  brood  o'er  them  like  raven  and  toad 
Wlioever  shall  guesten  these  chambers  within. 
From  curfew  till  matins,  that  treasiu"e  shall  win. 

But  manhood  grows  faint  as  the  world  waxes  old 
There  lives  not  in  Britam  a  champion  so  bold. 
So  dauntless  of  heart,  and  so  prudent  of  brain, 
As  to  dare  the  adventure  that  treasm'e  to  gain. 

The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shaU  wave  with  the  rye 
Before  the  rude  Scots  shall  Northumberland  fly, 
And  the  flint  clifts  of  Bambro'  shall  melt  in  the  sun 
Before  that  adventure  be  perill'd  and  won.' 

'  Were  the  blood  of  all  ray  ancestors  in  my  veins,  I  woold 
have  perilled  it  in  this  quarrel.' — WaverUy. 

'  I  were  nndeserving  his  grace,  did  I  not  peril  it  for  his  gooH 
— Fvanhoe. 
&c.  &e." — Adolphub'  setters  on  the  ..Author  of  Wavtrlei 
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XV. 

A  nd  IS  this  my  probation  ?"  wild  Harold  he  said, 

•  Within  a  lone  castle  to  press  a  lone  bed  ? — 

Tood  t^ven,  my  Lord  Bishop, — Saint  Cuthbert  to 

borrow,  [row." 

"^e  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me  to-mor- 


fiarolb  tl)e  JBattntlcss. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


Denmark's  sage  courtier  to  her  princely  youth. 
Granting  liis  cloud  an  ouzel  or  a  whale,' 
Spoke,  though  unwittingly,  a  partial  truth; 
For  Fantasy  embroiders  Nature's  veil. 
'JTlie  tints  of  ruddy  eve,  or  dawning  pale. 
Of  the  swart  thunder-cloud,  or  silver  haze. 
Are  but  tlie  ground-work  of  the  rich  detail 
WTiicli  Fantsay  with  pencil  wild  portrays, 
Blending  what  seems  and  is,  in  the  wrapt  muser's 


is  or  are  the  stubborn  forms  of  earth  and  stone 
Less  to  the  Sorceress's  empire  given ; 
For  not  with  unsubstantial  hues  alone. 
Caught  from  the  varying   surge,  or  vacant 

heaven. 
From  bursting  sunbeam,  or  from  flashing  levin. 
She  linms  her  pictures :  on  the  eartli,  as  air. 
Arise  her  castles,  and  her  car  is  driven  ; 
And  never  gazed  the  eye  on  scene  so  fair. 
Bat  of  its  boasted  charms  gave  Fancy  half  the 

share. 

IL 

Up  a  ^vlld  pass  went  Harold,  bent  to  prove, 
Hugh  Meneville,  the  adventure  of  thy  lay ; 
Gunr.ar  pursued  his  steps  in  faith  and  love. 
Ever  companion  of  his  master's  way. 
Midward  their  path,  a  rock  of  granite  gray 
Finni  the  adjoining  cliff  liad  made  descent, — 
A  barren  mass — yet  with  her  drooping  spray 
Had  a  young  birch-tree  crown'd  its  battlement. 
Twisting  her  fibrous  roots  through  cranny,  flaw 
and  rent. 

This  rock   and   tree   could   Gunnar's    thought 

engage 
TiU  Fangy  brought  the  tear-drop  to  his  eye, 

:  '^  Hamlet.  Do  yon  see  yonder  clond,  that's  almost  in  8ha)e 
'  a  camel  7 
Pnlonius.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed  t 
yam.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel 


And  at  his  master  ask'd  the  timid  Page, 
"  What  is  the  emblem  that  a  bard  shou'd  spy 
In  that  rude  rock  and  its  green  canopy  ?" 
And  Harold  said,  "  Like  to  the  helmet  biave 
Of  warrior  slain  in  fight  it  seems  to  lie, 
And  these  same  drooping  boughs  do  o'er  it  wave 
Not  all  unlike  the  plume  his  lady's  favor  gave."— 

"  All,  no !"  replied  the  Page ;  "  the  ill-starr'd  loy« 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  emblem  shown, 
Whose  fates  are  with  some  hero's  interwove. 
And  rooted  on  a  heart  to  love  imknown : 
And  as  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  alone 
Nourish   those   drooping   boughs,   and   as   wue 

scathe 
Of  the  red  lightning  rends  both  tree  and  stone, 
So  fares  it  with  her  unrequited  faith, — 
Her  sole  relief  is  tears — her  only  refuge  death."— 

in. 

"Thou  art  a  fond  fantastic  boy," 
Harold  replied,  "  to  females  coy, 

Yet  prating  still  of  love ; 
Even  so  amid  the  clash  of  war 
I  know  thoij  lovest  to  keep  afar. 
Though  destmed  by  thy  evil  star 

With  one  Uke  me  to  rove, 
Whose  business  and  whose  joys  are  found 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 
Yet,  fooUsh  trembler  as  thou  art, 
Tliou  liast  a  nook  of  my  rude  heart, 
And  tliou  and  I  will  never  part ; — 
Harold  would  wrap  the  world  in  flSme 
Ere  injiu'y  on  Gunnar  came  !" 

IV. 

Tlie  grateful  Page  made  no  rcp'y. 
But  turn'd  to  Heaven  his  gentle  eye. 
And  clasp'd  his  hands,  as  one  who  said, 
"  My  toils — my  wandermgs  are  o'erpaid  1" 
Then  in  a  gayer,  lighter  strain, 
CompeU'd  liiraself  to  speech  again ; 

And,  as  they  flow'd  along, 
His  words  took  cadence  soft  and  slow, 
And  hquid,  like  dissolving  snow, 

Tliey  melted  mto  song. 


"  What  though  through  fields  of  carnage  widi 
I  may  not  follow  Harold's  stride, 
Yet  who  with  faithful  Gunnar's  pride 

Lord  Harold's  feats  can  see  ? 
And  deartsr  than  the  couch  of  pride, 
He  loves  the  bed  of  gray  wolf's  hide. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 
Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  1 
Pol,  Very  like  a  whale." 

Hamim. 
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When  slumbering  by  Lord  Harold'a  side 
In  forest,  field,  or  lea." — 

VI. 
•  Break  off !"  eaid  Harold,  in  a  tone 
Where  hurry  and  surprise  were  shown, 

With  some  slight  touch  of  fear, — 
"Break  off,  we  are  not  here  alone  ; 
A  Palmer  form  comes  slowly  on ! 
liy  cowl,  and  staflF,  and  mantle  known, 

My  monitor  is  near. 
Now  mark  him,  Gunnar,  heedfuUy  ; 
He  pauses  by  the  blighted  tree — 
Dost  see  liim,  youth  ? — Thou  couldst  not  see 
When  in  the  vale  of  Galilee 

I  first  beheld  his  form, 
Nor  when  we  met  that  other  while 
In  Cephalonia's  rocky  isle. 

Before  the  fearful  storm, — 
Dost  see  him  now  ?"' — The  Page,  distraught 
"With  terror,  answer'd,  "  I  see  naught, 

And  there  is  naught  to  see, 
Save  that  the  oak's  scathed  boughs  fling  down 
Upon  the  path  a  shadow  brown, 
Tliat,  like  a  pilgrim's  dusky  gown, 

"Waves  with  the  waving  tree." 

VII. 

Count  Harold  gazed  upon  the  oak 
As  if  liis  eyestrings  would  have  broke, 

And  then  resolvedly  said, — 
"  Be  what  it  will  yon  phantom  gray — 
t^or  heaven,  nor  hell,  shall  ever  say 
That  for  their  shadows  from  his  way 

Count  Harold  tum'd  dismay'd : 
I'll  speak  him,  though  liis  accents  fill 
My  heart  with  that  unwonted  thrill 

"Which  vulgar  minds  call  fear.' 
I  will  subdue  it !" — Forth  he  strode, 
Paused  where  the  blighted  oak-tree  show'd 
Its  sable  sliadow  on  the  road. 
And,  folding  on  liis  bosom  broad 

His  arms,  said,  "  Speak — I  hear." 

VIII. 
The  Deep  Voice"  said,  "  0  wild  of  will, 
Furious  thy  purpose  to  fulfil — 
fleart-sear'd  and  unrepentant  still, 
How  long,  0  Harold,  shall  thy  tread 
DisturV)  the  slumbers  of  the  dead  ? 
Each  step  in  thy  wild  way  thou  makest, 
The  ashes  of  the  dead  thou  wakest ; 
And  shout  ui  triumph  o'er  thy  path 

>  "  I'll  speak  to  it,  thonph  hell  itself  should  gape." 

Hamlet . 

'  *•  Why  sit'et  thoc  by  that  rum'd  hall 
67 


The  fiends  of  bloodshed  and  of  wrath. 
In  tliis  tlune  hour,  yet  turn  and  hear 
For  life  is  brief  and  judgment  near." 

IX. 

Then  ceased  The  Voice. — The  Dane  replied 

In  tones  where  awe  and  inborn  pride 

For  mastery  strove, — "  lu  vain  ye  cliide 

Tlie  wolf  for  ravaging  the  flock, 

Or  with  its  hardness  taunt  the  rock, — 

I  am  as  they — my  Danish  strain 

Sends  streams  of  fire  through  every  vein. 

Amid  thy  realms  of  goule  a'ad  ghost. 

Say,  is  the  fame  of  Eric  lost, 

Or  "Witikind's  the  "Waster,  known 

"Where  fame  or  spoil  was  to  be  won ; 

"Whose  galleys  ne'er  bore  off  a  shore 

They  left  not  black  with  flame  ? — 
He  was  my  sire, — and,  sprung  of  him, 
That  rover  merciless  and  grim, 

Can  I  be  soft  and  tame  ?  [m». 

Part  hence,  and  with  my  crimes  no  more  upbraid 
I  am  that  "Waster's  son,  and  am  but  what  he  mado 
me." 

X. 

The    Phantom    groan'd ;  —  the    mountain    eb<X)k 

around, 
Tlie  fawn  and  wild-doe  started  at  the  sound, 
The  gorse  and  fern  did  wildly  round  them  wave, 
As  if  some  sudden  storm  the  impulse  gave. 
"  AU  thou  hast  said  is  truth — Yet  on  the  head 
Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  charge  be  laid, 
That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrelenting  pace. 
From  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race : — 
Relentless  in  his  avarice  and  ire, 
Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sword  and  fire  _ 
Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every  land, 
Like  the  destroying  angel's  burning  brand  ; 
Fulfill'd  whate'er  of  iU  might  be  invented, 
Yes — all   these   tilings  he   did — he   did,  but   ht 

REPENTED ! 

Perchance  it  is  part  of  his  punishment  still,  w 
That  his  offspring  pursues  his  example  of  ill 
But  thou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath  shall  next 
shake  thee,  thee 

Gird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son,  and  awake 
If  thou  yield' st  to  thy  fury,  how  tempted  soever. 
The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for  thee  nevee  1*— 

XL 
"  He  is  gone,"  said  Lord  Harold,  and  ^zed  as  \u 
spoke ; 

Thou  aged  carle,  so  stem  and  gray  1 

'  Know'st  thou  not  me  V  the  Deep  Voice  cried. 

Waverley  Muvcls — Antiquary,  vol.  v.  p.  '*' 
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''  There  is  nau£jliv  on  the  path  but  the  shade  of  the 

oak. 
He  is  gone,  wh^ine  strange  presence  my  feeling 

oppress'd,  [breast, 

like  tlie  uight-hci^    that  sits  on  the  slumberer's 
My  heart  beats  as  tUtck  as  a  fugitive's  tread, 
And   cold   dews   dr.ip   from  my  brow  and   my 

heat]. — 
Ho !  Gunns-C  the  flasiet  yon  almoner  gave ; 
He  said  that  thi-ee  uroDs  would  recall  from  the 

grave.  [has  power, 

For  the  first  time  Co'int  Harold  owns  leech-craft 
Or,  his  courage  to  ai(x,  lacks  the  juice  of  a  flower !" 
The  page  gave  the   dasket,  whicli  Walwayn  had 

fill'd  [distUl'd— 

With  the  juice  of   ivild  roots  that   his   art  had 
So  baneful  their  inftuence  on  all  that  had  breath, 
One  drop  had  bee»»  phrensy,  and  two  had  been 

death. 
Harold  took  it,  hn\  drank  not ;  for  jubilee  shrill. 
And  music  and  clamor  were  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  down  the  steep  pathway,  o'er  stock  and  o'er 

stone, 
riie  train  of  a  bridal  came  blithesomely  on ; 
There  was  song,  there  was  pipe,  there  was  timbrel, 

and  stiU 
n>e  burden  was,  "  Joy  to  th^  fair  Metehll !" 

XII. 
Harold  might  see  from  his  high  stance. 
Himself  imseen,  that  train  advance 

"With  mirth  and  melody  ; — 
On  horse  and  foot  a  mingled  throng. 
Measuring  their  steps  to  bridal  song 

And  bridal  minstrelsy ; 
And  ever  when  the  bUthesome  rout 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout. 
Redoubling  echoes  roll'd  about, 
While  echoing  cave  and  cliff  sent  out 

The  answering  symphony 
Of  all  those  mimic  notes  which  dwjU 
In  liollow  rock  and  sounding  dell 

*  XIII. 

Joy  shook  his  torch  above  the  band. 
By  many  a  various  passion  fann'd ; — 
As  elemental  sparks  can  feed 
On  essence  pure  and  coarsest  weed 
Gentle,  or  stormy,  or  refined, 
Joy  takes  the  colors  of  the  mind. 
Lightsome  and  pure  but  unrepress'd. 
He  fired  the  bridegnom's  gallant  breast ; 
More  feebly  strove  with  maiden  fear. 
Yet  still  joy  ghmmer'd  through  the  tear 
On  the  bride's  blushing  cheek,  that  shows 
Like  dew-drop  on  the  budding  rose; 
While  Wulfstane's  gloomy  smile  declared 
The  glee  that  selfish  avarice  shared, 


And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  high 

Joy's  semblance  took  in  Jutta's  eye. 

On  dangerous  adventure  sped. 

The  witch  deem'd  Harold  with  the  dead, 

For  thus  that  morn  her  Demon  said : 

"  If^  ere  the  set  of  sun  be  tied 

Tlie  knot  'twixt  bridegroom  and  his  bride, 

The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill 

O'er  William  and  o'er  MetehU." 

And  the  pleased  witch  made  answer,  "  Then 

Must   Harold   have   pass'd  from   tlie   paths  oi 

men  ! 
Evil  repose  may  liis  spii'it  have, — 
May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root  in  his 

grave, — 
May  his  death-sleep  be  dogged  by  dreamb  ol 

dismay. 
And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  answering  day ' 

XIV. 
Such  was  their  various  mood  of  glee 
Blmit  hi  one  shout  of  ecstasy. 
But  still  when  Joy  is  brimming  highest, 
Of  Sorrow  and  Misfortune  nighest. 
Of  TeiTor  with  her  ague  cheek. 
And  lurking  Danger,  sages  speak : — 
Tliese  liaunt  each  path,  but  chief  they  lay 
Their  snares  beside  tlie  primrose  way. — 
Thus  found  that  bridal  band  their  path 
Beset  by  Harold  in  liis  wrath. 
Ti-embUng  beneath  his  maddening  mood. 
High  on  a  rock  the  giant  stood ; 
His  shout  was  like  the  doom  of  dpath 
Spoke  o'er  their  heads  that  pass'd  beneath. 
His  destined  victims  might  not  spy 
The  reddening  terrors  of  his  eye, — 
The  frown  of  rage  that  writhed  his  face, — 
The  lip  that  foam'd  like  boar's  m  chase ; — 
But  all  could  see — and,  seeing,  aU 
Bore  back  to  shun  the  threaten'd  fall — ' 
The  fragment  which  their  giant  foe 
Rent  from  the  cliff  and  heaved  to  throw. 

XV. 
Backward  they  bore ; — yet  are  there  tvio 

For  battle  who  prepare  : 
Fo  pause  of  dread  Lord  William  knew 

Ere  his  good  blade  was  bare ; 
And  Wulfstane  bent  his  fatal  yew. 
But  ere  the  silken  cord  he  drew, 
As  hurl'd  from  Hecla's  thunder,  flew 

That  ruin  through  the  ah  I 
Full  on  the  outlaw's  front  it  came. 
And  all  that  late  had  human  name. 
And  human  face,  and  human  frame 
That  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  free  will 
To  choose  the  path  of  good  or  ill. 

Is  to  its  reckoning  gone ; 
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And  naught  of  Wulfstane  rests  behind, 

Save  that  beneath  that  stone, 
Half-bnried  m  the  dinted  clay, 
A.  red  at}d  shapeless  mass  there  lay 
Of  mingled  flesh  and  bone  1 

XVI. 
Ab  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 

The  eagle  larts  amain, 
Thi  ee  bounds  from  yonder  summit  high 

Placed  Harold  on  the  plain. 
As  the  scared  wild-fowl  scream  and  fly. 

So  fled  the  bridal  train ; 
As  'gainst  the  eagle's  peerless  might 
The  noble  falcon  dares  the  fight, 

But  dares  the  fight  in  vain. 
So  fought  the  bridegroom  ;  from  his  hand 
The  Dane's  rude  mace  has  struck  his  brand, 
Its  ghttering  fragments  strew  the  sand. 

Its  lord  hes  on  the  plain. 
Tfow,  Heaven !  take  noble  WUliam's  part, 
And  melt  that  yet  unmelted  heart. 
Or,  ere  his  bridal  hour  depart, 

The  hapless  bridegroom's  slain  1 

XVIL 
Count  Harold's  phrensied  rage  is  high, 
There  is  a  death-fire  in  his  eye. 
Deep  furrows  on  his  brow  are  trench'd, 
His  teeth  are  set,  his  hand  is  clench'd. 
The  foam  upon  his  Up  is  white, 
His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  smite  1 
But,  as  the  mace  aloft  he  swxmg. 
To  stop  the  blow  young  Gunnar  sprung, 
Around  liis  master's  knees  he  clung. 

And  cried,  "  In  mercy  spare  1 
0,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Seer, 
Fhe  crisis  he  foretold  is  here, — 

Grant  mercy, — or  despair  !" 
This  word  suspended  Harold's  mood. 
Yet  still  with  arm  upraised  he  stood. 
And  visage  lilce  the  headsman's  rude 

That  pauses  for  the  sign. 
"  0  mark  thee  with  the  blessed  rood," 
The  Page  implored ;  "  Speak  word  of  good. 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued  I" 

He  sign'd  the  cross  divine — 
Instant  his  eye  hath  human  light. 
Less  red,  less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright ; 
His  brow  relax'd  the  obdurate  frown, 
fhe  fatal  mace  sinks  gently  down. 


He  turns  and  strides  away  ; 
Yet  oft,  Uke  revellers  who  leave 
Unfinish'd  feast,  looks  back  to  grieve, 
As  if  repenting  the  reprieve 
He  granted  to  his  prey. 
Yet  still  of  forbearance  one  sign  hath  he  given, 
And  fierce  Witikind'a  son  made  one  step  towarc' 
heaven. 

XVIIl. 

But  though  his  dreaded  footsteps  part 
Death  is  behind  and  shakes  his  dart ; 
Lord  William  on  the  plain  is  lying, 
Beside  him  MeteUll  seems  dying  ! — 
Bring  odors — essences  in  haste — 
And  lo !  a  flasket  richly  chased, — 
But  Jutta  the  elixir  proves 
Ere  pom'ing  it  for  those  she  loves — 
Then  Walwayn's  potion  was  not  wasted. 
For  when  tliree  drops  the  hag  had  tasted, 

So  dismal  was  her  yell, 
Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke. 
The  raven  gave  his  fatal  croak. 
And   shriek'd   the   night-crow   from   the 

oak, 
The  screech-owl  from  the  thicket  broke. 

And  flutter'd  down  the  deU ! 
So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stern, 
The  slumbers  of  the  fuU-gorged  erne 
Were  startled,  and  from  furze  and  fern 

Of  forest  and  of  fell, 
The  fox  and  famish'd  wolf  replied 
(For  wolves  then  prowl'd  the  Cheviot  side) 
From  mountain  head  to  mountain  head 
The  unliallow'd  sounds  around  were  spea; 
But  when  their  latest  echo  fled, 
The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead. 

XIX. 
Such  was  the  scene  of  blood  and  woes, 
With  which  the  bridal  morn  arose 

Of  William  and  of  MeteliU  ; 
But  oft,  when  dawning  'gins  to  spread, 
The  summer  morn  peeps  dim  and  red 

Above  the  eastern  hill. 
Ere,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  King  of  Splendor  walks  abroad ; 
So,  when  this  cloud  had  pass'd  away, 
Bright  was  the  noontide  of  their  day, 
And  all  serene  its  sotting  ray. 

1  See  a  note  o"  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Canto  v.  it.  31  •>  i^i 
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Weli  do  I  hope  that  this  my  minstrel  tale 
Will  tempt  no  traveller  from  southern  fields, 
Whether  in  tilbury,  barouche,  or  mail, 
To  view  the  Castle  of  these  Seven  Proud  Shields. 
Small  confirmation  its  contlition  yields 
To  Menevilie's  high  lay, — No  towers  are  seen 
0»  the  wild  heath,  but  those  that  Fancy  builds. 
And,  save  a  fosse  that  tracks  the  moor  with 
green,  [been. 

[s  naught  remains  to  tell  of  what  may  there  have 

And  yet  grave  authors,  with  the  no  small  waste 
Of  tlieir  grave  time,  have  dignified  the  spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  placed 
By  Roman  bands,  to  curb  the  invading  Scot. 
Hutcliinson,  Horsley,  Camden,  I  might  quote, 
But  rather  choose  the  theory  less  civil 
Of  boors,  who,  origin  of  things  forgot. 
Refer  still  to  the  origin  of  evil,  [fiend  the  Devil. 
And  for  their  master-mason  choose  that  master- 

II. 
Therefore,  I  say,  it  was  on  fiend-built  towers 
That  stout  Count  Harold  bent  his  wondering 

gaze. 
When  evening  dew  was  on  the  heather  flowers, 
And   the   last   sunbeams   made   the    mountain 

blaze. 
And  tinged  the  battlements  of  other  days 
With  the  bright  level  light  ere  sinking  down. — 
Illumined  tlma,  the  Dauntless  Dane  surveys 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o'er  the  portal 

frown,  .  [renown. 

And  on  their  blazons  traced  high  marks  of  old 

A  wolf  NiSrth  Wales  had  un  liis  armor-coat, 
And  Rhj  8  of  Powis-land  a  couchant  stag  ; 
Strath-Clwyd's  strange  emblem  was  a  stranded 

boat, 
Donald  of  Galloway's  a  trotting  nag; 
A  coni-sheaf  gilt  was  fertile  Lodon  s  brag ; 
A  dudgeon-dagger  was  by  Dunmail  worn ; 
Northumbrian  Adolf  gave  a  sea-beat  crag 
Surmounted  by  a  cross — such  signs  were  borne 
Tpon  these  antique  shields,  aU  wasted  now  and 

worn. 

III. 

These  scann  d,  Count  Harold  sought  the  castle- 
door. 
Whose  ponderous  bolts  were  rusted  to  decay ; 


Yet  till  that  hour  adventurous  knight  forbore 
The  unobstructed  passage  to  essay. 
More  strong  than  armed  warders  in  array, 
And  obstacle  more  sure  than  bolt  or  bar, 
Sate  in  the  portal  Terror  and  Dismay, 
While  Superstition,  who  forbade  to  war 
With  foes  of  other  mould  than  mortal  clay, 
Cast  spells  across  the  gate,  and  bair'd  the  onward 
way. 

Vain  now  those  spells ;  for  soon  with  heavy  clani 
The  feebly-faaten'd  gate  was  inward  push'd. 
And,  as  it  oped,  through  that  emblazon'd  rank 
Of  ani  'que  shields,  the  wind  of  evening  rush'd 
With  sound  most  Uke  a  groan,  and  then  wai 

hush'd. 
Is  none  who  on  such  spot  such  sounds  could  heaJ 
But  to  liis  heart  the  blood  had  faster  rush'd ; 
Yet  to  bold  Harold's  breast  that  throb  was  leal  - 
It  spoke  of  danger  nigh,  but  had  no  touch  of  fear 

IV. 
Yet  Harold  and  his  Page  no  signs  have  traced 
Witliin  the  castle,  that  of  danger  show'd ; 
For  still  the  halls  and  courts  were  wild  and  waste, 
As  through  their  precincts  the  adventurers  trode. 
The  seven  huge  towers  rose  stately,  tall,  and 

broad, 
Each  tower  presenting  to  their  scrutiny 
A  hall  in  which  a  king  might  make  abode, 
And  fast  beside,  garnish'd  both  proud  and  high. 
Was  placed  a  bower  for  rest  in  wliich  a  king  might 
'  lie. 

As  if  a  bridal  there  of  late  had  been, 
Deck'd  stood  the  table  in  each  gorgeous  hall , 
And  yet  it  was  two  hundred  years,  I  ween, 
Since  date  of  that  unhallow'd  festival. 
Flagons,  and  ewers,  and  standmg  cups,  were  all 
Of  tarnish'd  gold,  or  silver  nothing  clear, 
'With  throne  begilt,  and  canopy  of  pall,   [Sear — 
And  tapestry  clothed  the  walls  with  fragments 
Frail  as  the  spider's  mesh  did  that  rich  woof  appear, 


In  every  bower,  as  round  a  hearse,  was  hung 
A  dusky  crimson  curtain  o'er  the  bed. 
And  on  each  couch  in  ghastly  wise  were  flung 
The  wasted  reUcs  of  a  monarch  dead ; 
Barbaric  ornaments  around  were  spread,  [stone, 
Vests  twined  with  gold,  and  chains  of  precioiw 
And  golden  circlets,  meet  for  monarch's  head ; 
Wliile  grinn'd,  as  if  in  scorn  amongst  them  thrown, 
The  wearer's  fleshless  skuL.,  alike  with  dust  be- 
strown. 

For  these  were  they  who,  drunken  with  delighi 
On  pleasure's  opiate  pillow  laid  their  head. 
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For  whom  the  bride's  shy  footstep,  slow  and  light, 
TTas  changed  ere  morning  to  the  murderer's  tread. 
For  human  bliss  and  woe  in  the  frail  thread 
Of  human  hfe  are  aU  so  closely  twmed, 
That  tiU  the  shears  of  Fate  the  texture  shred, 
The  close  succession  camiot  be  disjoin'd, 
K'V  dare  we,  from  one  hour,  judge  that  which  comes 
hehind, 

VI. 
But  where  the  work  of  vengeance  had  been  done, 
Ir.  that  seventh  chamber,  was  a  sterner  sight ; 
There  of  the  witch-brides  lay  each  skeleton, 
StiU  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when  dight. 
For  this  lay  prone,  by  one  blow  slain  outright ; 
And  that,  as  one  who  struggled  long  in  dying ; 
One  bony  hand  held  knife,  as  if  to  smite  ; 
One  bent  on  fleshless  knees,  as  mercy  crying; 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  kill'd  in  act  of  flying.' 

The  stern  Dane  smiled  this  charnel-house  to  see,— 
For  his  chafed  thought  return'd  to  MeteUll ; — 
And  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  hath  woman's  perfidy. 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile. 
Been  here  avenged — The  origm  of  iU 
Through   woman   rose,   the    Christian  doctrine 

saith: 
Nor  deem  I,  Gunnar,  that  thy  minstrel  skiU 
Can  show  example  where  a  woman's  breath 
Hith  made  a  true-love  vow,  and,  tempted,  kept 

her  faith." 

VII. 

The  minstrel-boy  half  smiled,  half  sigh'd, 

And  his  half  filling  eyes  he  dried. 

And  said,  "  The  theme  I  should  but  wrong, 

Unless  it  were  my  dying  song 

(Our  Scalds  have  said,  in  dying  hour 

The  Northern  harp  has  treble  power), 

Else  could  I  tell  of  woman's  faith. 

Defying  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 

Firm  was  that  faith, — as  diamond  stone 

Pure  and  unflaw'd, — her  love  unknown. 

And  unrequited; — firm  and  pure. 

Her  stainless  faith  could  al)  rn  lure. 

From  clime  to  clime, — fro'n  plaze  to  place, — 

Through  want,  and  danrer  pnd  disgrace, 

A  wanderer's  wayward  "".te^s  could  trace. — 

AU  this  she  did,  and  g'.ercIOii  none 

Kequired,  save  thf  t  'ler  burial-stone 

Should  make  at  Icg+h  the  secret  known, 

'  Tliufl  hath  a  fait  jf'il  woman  done.' — 


'  "  In  an  invention  ^k'  this  we  are  hardly  to  look  for  prob- 
»lii'ities,  bat  all  the  ..;  f/eparations  anil  ornannents  are  not  quite 
•onsistent  with  t'.i  fjte  of  societj'  two  humlreil  years  before 
ne  Deni  J  In.as-^n,  as  I'ar  as  we  know  ai  y  thing  of  it.  In 
■Jiowe  Tia«-vs,  'jwrcer,  the  author  's  never  very  scropulons, 
M).'  ba«  .00  ''.a]r  retr'xrded   nrouiiely  in  the  mi  or  eiicumstan- 


Not  in  each  breast  such  truth  is  laid. 
But  Eivir  was  a  Danish  maid." — 

VIII. 
"  Tliou  art  a  wUd  enthusiast,"  saia 
Count  Harold,  "  for  thy  Danish  maid  • 
And  yet,  young  Gimnar,  I  wiU  own 
Hers  were  a  faith  to  rest  up^n. 
But  Eivir  sleeps  beneath  her  stone. 
And  all  resembling  her  are  gone. 
What  maid  e'er  show'd  such  constancy 
In  plighted  faith,  Uke  thine  to  me  ? 
But  couch  thee,  boy ;  the  darksome  shad* 
Falls  thickly  round,  nor  be  dismay'd 

Because"  the  dead  are  by. 
They  were  as  we  ;  our  little  day 
O'erspent,  and  we  shall  be  as  they. 
Yet  near  me,  Guimar,  be  thou  laid, 
Thy  couch  upon  my  mantle  made. 
That  thou  mayst  think,  should  fear  invade. 

Thy  master  slumbers  nigh." 
Thus  couch'd  they  in  that  dread  abode. 
Until  the  beams  of  dawning  glow'd. 

IX. 

An  alter'd  man  Lord  Harold  rose. 
When  he  beheld  that  dawn  unclose — ■ 

There's  trouble  in  his  eyes. 
And  traces  on  his  brow  and  cheek 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak : 

"  My  page,"  he  said,  "  arise  ; — 
Leave  we  this  place,  my  page." — No  more 
He  utter'd  till  the  castle  door 
They  cross'd — but  there  he  paused  and  said, 
"My  wUdness  hath  awaked  the  dead — 

Disturb'd  the  sacred  tomb ! 
Methought  this  night  I  stood  on  high, 
Where  Hecla  roars  in  middle  sky. 
And  in  her  cavern'd  gulfs  could  spy 

The  central  place  of  doom ; 
And  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  flitting  by. 
Whom  fiends,  with  many  a  fiendish  cry, 

Bore  to  that  evU  den ! 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  brain 
Was  wilder'd,  as  the  elvish  train 
With  shriek  and  howl,  dragg'd  on  amain 

Those  who  bad  late  been  men. 


"  With  haggard  eyes  and  streaming  hair, 
Jutta  the  Sorceress  was  there, 


ces  :  thus  Harold  is  clad  in  a  kind  of  armor  not  worn  until  sonM 

hundred  yeare  after  the  era  of  the  poem,  and  many  of  tht 
scenes  describi;d,  like  that  last  quoted  istanzas  iv.  v.  vi.^,  b» 
long  even  to  n  still  later  period.  At  least  this  defect  is  not  aa 
imitation  of  Mr.  Scott,  who,  being  a  skilfnl  antiquary,  ia  ei- 
tremely  careful  as  to  niceties  of  this  ttort."^Crititai  Reviem 
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And  tliere  pass'd  Wulfstane,  lately  slain, 

Methought  wliile  thus  my  sire  did  teach. 

All  crush'd  and  foul  with  bloody  stain. — 

I  caught  the  meaning  of  his  speech. 

More  had  I  seen,  but  that  uprose 

Yet  seems  its  purport  doubtful  now." 

A.  -M-hirhvind  wild,  and  swept  the  snows  ; 

His  h.'ind  then  sought  his  thoughtful  brow  - 

And  with  such  sound  as  when  at  need 

Tlien  first  he  mark'd,  that  in  the  tower 

A  cliainpioii  spurs  his  horse  to  speed, 

His  glove  was  left  at  waking  hour. 

Tliree  arni'd  knitfhts  rush  on,  who  lead 

Caparison'd  a  sable  steed. 

XII. 

Sable  their  liarness,  and  there  came 

TrembUng  at  first,  and  deadly  pale, 

Through  their  closed  vizors  sparks  of  flame. 

Had  Gunnar  heard  the  vision'd  tale ; 

The  first  proclaim'd,  hi  sounds  of  fear, 

But  when  lie  learn'd  the  dubious  close. 

'  Harold  the  Dauntless,  welcome  here  1' 

He  blush'd  like  any  opening  rose. 

The  next  cried, '  Jubilee  !  we've  won 

And,  glad  to  hide  his  tell-tale  cheek. 

Count  Witikind  the  Waster's  son  !' 

Hied  back  that  glove  of  mail  to  seek 

And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 

When  soon  a  shriek  of  deadly  dread 

'  Mount,  in  the  name  of  Zernebock  ! — 

Summoned  his  master  to  his  aid. 

From  us,  0  Harold,  were  thy  powers, — 

Thy  strength,  thy  dauntlessness,  are  ours ; 

XIII. 

N<ir  tliink,  a  vassal  thou  of  hell, 

What  sees  Count  Harold  in  that  bowe 

With  hell  can  strive.'     The  fiend  spoke  true  I 

So  late  Ills  resting-place  ? — 

My  inmost  soul  the  summons  knew, 

The  semblance  of  the  EvU  Power, 

As  captives  know  the  knell 

Adored  by  all  his  race ! 

That  says  tlie  headsman's  sword  is  bare, 

Odin  in  living  form  stood  there. 

And,  with  an  accent  of  despair, 

His  cloak  the  spoils  of  Polar  bear ; 

Comiuandc  them  quit  their  ceU. 

For  plumy  crest  a  meteor  shed 

I  felt  resistance  was  in  vain, 

Its  gloomy  radiance  o'er  his  head, 

My  foot  had  that  fell  stu-rup  ta'en, 

Yet  veil'd  its  haggard  majesty 

My  liand  was  on  the  fatal  mane, 

To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

When  to  my  rescue  sped 

Such  height  was  his,  that  when  in  stone 

Tliat  Palmer's  visionary  form. 

O'er  Upsal's  giant  altar  shown : 

And — like  the  passing  of  a  storm — 

So  flow'd  his  hoary  beard  ; 

The  demons  yeU'd  and  fled  ! 

Such  was  his  lance  of  mountain-pine. 

So  did  his  sevenfold  buckler  shine  ; — 

XI. 

But  when  his  voice  he  rear'd, 

"  His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  reveal'd 

Deep,  without  harsluiess,  slow  and  strong 

The  features  it  before  conceal'd  ; 

The  powerful  accents  roll'd  along. 

AikI,  Gunnar,  I  could  find 

And,  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 

In  him  whose  coimsels  strove  to  stay 

On  captive  Guimar's  shrinking  head. 

So  oft  my  com-se  on  wilful  way, 

My  fatlier  Witikind  ! 

XIV. 

Doom'd  for  his  sins,  and  doom'd  for  mine, 

"  Harold,"  he  said,  "  what  rage  is  thu,t> 

A  wanderer  upon  earth  to  pine 

To  quit  the  worship  of  thj'  fine, 

Until  his  son  sliall  turn  to  grace, 

To  leave  thy  Warrior-God  ? — 

And  smooth  for  him  a  resting-place. — 

With  me  is  glory  or  disgrace, 

Ouniiar,  lie  must  not  liunt  in  vain 

Mine  is  the  onset  and  the  chase. 

riu.«  W(rld  of  wretcliedness  and  pain: 

Embattled  liosts  before  my  face 

1 11  tame  my  wilful  heart  to  live 

Are  wither'd  by  a  nod. 

In  peace — to  pity  and  forgive — 

Wilt  thou  then  forfeit  that  high  seat 

And  thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said, 

Deserved  by  many  a  dauntless  feat, 

Must  in  thy  Lord's  repentance  aid. 

Among  the  lieroes  of  thy  h'ne. 

Tliy  mother  was  a  prophetess, 

Eric  and  fiery  lliorarine  ? — 

He  said,  who  by  her  skill  could  guess 

Thou  wilt  not.     Only  I  can  give 

How  close  the  fatal  textures  join 

The  joys  for  wliich  the  valiant  five, 

Which  knit  thy  thread  of  life  with  mine ; 

Victory  and  vengeance — only  I 

Then,  dark,  he  hinted  of  disguise 

Can  give  the  joys  for  which  they  die, 

She  framed  to  cheat  too  curious  eyes, 

The  immortal  tilt — the  banquet  full. 

Tliat  not  a  moment  might  divide 

The    brimmmg    draught    from    foemani 

Thy  fated  footstejis  from  my  side. 
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Mine  art  thou,  witness  this  thy  glove, 
The  faithful  pledge  of  vassal's  love." 

XV. 

•'  Tempter,"  said  Harold,  fii-m  of  heart, 

"I  cbarge  thee  hence  !  whate'er  thou  art. 

I  do  defy  thee — and  resist 

ITie  kindling  phrensy  of  my  breast, 

Waked  by  thy  words  ;  and  of  my  mail, 

Nur  glove,  nor  buckler,  splent,  nor  nail. 

Shall  rest  with  thee — that  youth  release, 

And  God,  or  Demon,  part  in  peace." — 

**  Eivir,"  the  Shape  replied,  "  is  mine, 

Mark'd  m  the  birth-hour  with  my  sign. 

Thiiik'st  thou  that  priest  with  drops  of  spray 

CouKl  wash  that  blood-red  mai'k  away  ? 

Or  that  a  borrow'd  sex  and  name 

Can  abrogate  a  Godhead's  "claim  ?" 

Thrill'd  this  strange  speech  through   Harold's 

brain. 
He  clench'd  his  teeth  in  high  disdain, 
For  not  his  new-born  faith  subdued 
Some  tokens  of  his  ancient  mood. — 
"  Now,  by  the  hope  so  lately  given 
Of  better  trust  and  purer  heaven, 
I  will  assail  thee,  fiend  !" — Then  rose 
His  mace,  and  with  a  storm  of  blows 
The  mortal  and  the  Demon  close. 

XVL 

Smoke  roll'd  above,  fire  flash'd  around. 
Darken^  the  sky  and  shook  the  ground 

But  not  the  artillery  of  hell. 
The  bickering  lightning,  nor  the  rock 
Of  turrets  to  the  earthquake's  shock, 

Could  Harold's  courage  quelL 
Sternly  the  Dane  his  purpose  kept. 
And  blows  on  blows  resistless  heap'd. 

Till  quail'd  that  Demon  Form, 
And — for  his  power  to  hurt  or  kill 
Was  bounded  by  a  higher  will — 

Evanish'd  in  the  storm. 
Nor  paused  the  Champion  of  the  North, 
But  raised,  and  bore  his  Eivir  fortli. 
From  that  wild  scene  of  fiendish  strife, 
To  light,  to  hberty,  and  life  ! 

XVIL 
He  placed  her  on  a  bank  of  mosa, 

A  silver  runnel  bubbled  by. 
And  new-born  thoughts  liis  soul  engross, 
And  tremors  yet  unknown  across 

His  stubborn  sinews  fly, 
The  while  with  timid  hand  the  dew 


'  Mr  AHolplius,  in  liis  Letters  on  tl)e  Author  of  Waverley, 
f  2^  remarks  on  the  coincidence  between  "  the  oata.strophe 
■*  ■  The  Blacli  Dwarf,'   the  recognition   of    Mortham's   lost 


Upon  her  brow  and  neck  he  tlirew. 
And  mark'd  how  hfe  with  rosy  liue 
On  her  pale  cheek  revived  anew. 

And  glimmer'd  in  her  eye. 
Inly  he  said,  "  That  silken  tress, — 
What  blindness  mine  that  could  not  gaess 
Or  how  could  page's  rugged  dress 

That  bosom's  pride  belie  ? 
0,  doll  of  heart,  tlu-ough  wild  and  wa>  e 
In  search  of  blood  and  death  to  rave. 

With  such  a  partner  nigh  !'" 

XVIII. 
Tlien  in  the  mirror'd  pool  he  peer'd. 
Blamed  his  rough  locks  and  shaggy  beard 
The  stains  of  recent  conflict  clear'd, — 

And  thus  the  Champion  proved. 
That  he  fears  now  who  never  fear'd. 

And  loves  who  never  loved. 
And  Eivir — hfe  is  on  her  cheek, 
And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak. 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  fully  ope  ; 
Perchance  it  loves,  that  half-shut  eye. 
Through  its  long  fringe,  reserved  and  slij, 
Affection's  opening  dawn  to  spy : 
And  the  deep  blush,  which  bids  its  dyo 
O'er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  fly, 

Speaks  shame-facedness  and  hope. 

XIX. 

But  vainly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek 
For  terms  his  new-born  love  to  speak,— 
For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and  wrong 
Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue  ; 
So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid, 
In  blxmt  and  honest  terms  he  said 
('Twere  well  that  maids,  when  lovers  woo. 
Heard  none  more  soft,  were  all  as  true), 
"  Eivir  !  since  thou  for  many  a  day 
Hast  foUow'd  Harold's  wayward  way, 
It  is  but  meet  tliat  in  the  hue 
Of  jffter-life  I  follow  tliine. 
To-morrow  is  Saint  Cuthbert's  tide, 
And  we  will  grace  his  altar's  side, 
A  Christian  knight  and  Christian  bride ; 
And  of  Witikind's  son  shall  the  marvel  be  saju, 
That  on  the  same  morn   he  was  chris+^o''?  si»^ 
wed" 


CONCLUSION. 

And  now.  Ennui,  what  ails  thee,  weary  maid  ? 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow  • 

son  in  the  Irish  orphan  of  '  Rokeby,'  and  the  jgnversion  o( 
Harold's  page  into  a  female," — all  which  he  calls  '  specimom 
of  uiiSuccessful  contrivance,  at  a  great  expense  of  phjbahilitv  ' 
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No  need  to  turn  the  page,  as  if  'twere  lead, 
Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to-morrow. — 
Be  cheer' d — 'tis  ended — and  I  will  not  borrow, 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 

"  '  Harold  the  Dauntless,'  like  '  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,' 
I  a  tolerably  successful  imitation  of  some  parts  of  the  style  i>f 
Mr.  Walter  Scott ;  but  like  all  imitations,  it  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  the  prototype  ,  »t  wants  the  life  and  seasoning 
>f  originality.  To  illustrate  this  familiarly  from  the  stage  : — 
We  have  all  witnessed  a  hundred  imitations  of  popular  actors — 
of  Kemble,  for  instance,  in  which  the  voice,  the  gesture,  and 
lomewhat  even  of  the  look,  were  copied.  In  externals  the  re- 
leniblance  might  be  sufficiently  correct;  but  where  was  the 
'nforming  soul,  the  mind  that  dictated  the  action  and  expres- 
•ioii  ■?  Who  coi<ld  endure  the  tedium  of  seeing  the  imitator  go 
through  a  whole  character?  In  '  Harold  the  Dauntless,'  the 
imitation  of  JNlr.  Scott  is  pretty  obvious,  but  we  are  weary  of 
it  before  we  arrive  near  the  end.  The  author  has  talent,  and 
considerable  facility  in  versification,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
Bomewhat  lamentable,  not  only  that  he  should  not  have  se- 
lected a  hetler  model,  but  that  he  should  copy  the  parts  of  that 
model  which  are  least  worthy  of  study.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
easy  to  equal  the  energy  of  Mr.  Scott's  line,  or  his  picturesque 
descriptions.  His  peculiarities  and  defects  were  more  attaina- 
ble, and  with  these  the  WTiter  of  this  novel  in  veree  has  gener- 
ally contented  himself;  he  will  also  content  a  certain  number 
of  readers,  who  merely  look  for  a  few  amusing  or  surprising 
incidents.  In  these,  however,  '  Harold  the  Dauntless'  does 
not  abound  so  much  as  '  The  Bridal  of  Triermain.'  They 
are,  indeed,  romantic  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  parlor-boarders 
'ladies!  schools  in  England  ;  but  they  want  that  appearance 
,f  probability  which  should  give  them  interest." — Critical  Re- 
view, April,  1817. 


''This  IS  an  elegant,  sprightly,  and  aehghtful  little  poem, 
...itMT  apparently  by  a  person  of  taste  and  genius,  but  who 
either  p-nssesses  not  the  art  of  forming  and  combining  a  |)lot, 
•r  regards  it  only  as  a  secondary  and  subordinate  object.  In 
this  we  do  not  widely  differ  from  him,  but  are  sensible,  mean- 
time, 'Jiat  many  others  will  ;  and  that  the  rambling  atiil  un- 
tertam  nature  of  the  story  will  be  the  principal  objection 
orgea  against  the  poem  helbre  U'*,  ao  well  as  the  greatest  bar 
to  its  extensive  pofiularity.  The  character  of  Mr.  Scott's  ro- 
mances has  effected  a  material  change  in  our  mode  of  esti- 
mating poetical  compositions.  In  all  the  ei>limable  works  of 
mil  lormer  poets,  from  Spenser  down  to  Tliomsoii  and  Ciwper, 
liie  plot  seems  to  have  been   regarded  as  good  or  bad,  only  m 


From  Bartholine,  or  Perinskiold,  cv  Snoiro. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrotf 
A  Tale    six   cantos   long,  yet   scorn' d  to  add  i 
note.' 


"  We  had  formerly  occasion  to  notice,  with  considerable 
-jraise.  The  Bridal  of  Triermain.  We  remarked  it  as  a  pretty 
close  i-mitation  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry  ;  and  as  that  great  master 
seems,  for  the  present,  to  have  left  his  lyre  unstrung,  a  substi- 
tute, even  of  inferior  value,  may  be  welcomed  by  the  public. 
It  appeared  to  us,  however,  and  still  does,  that  the  merit  of  the 
present  author  consists  rather  in  the  soft  and  wildly  tender 
passages,  than  in  those  rougher  scenes  of  feud  and  fray,  through 
which  the  poet  of  early  times  conducts  his  reader.  His  war- 
borse  follows  with  somewhat  of  a  hobbling  pace  the  proud  and 
impetuous  courser  whom  he  seeks  to  rival.  Unfortunately,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  the  last  style  of  poetical  excellence  is  rather 
more  aimed  at  here  than  in  the  former  ]ioem  ;  and  as  we  do 
not  discover  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  treating  it,  Ha- 
rold the  Dauntless  scarcely  appears  to  us  to  e(iua!  the  Bridal  of 
Triermain.  It  contains,  indeed,  passages  of  similar  merit,  but 
not  q'iile  so  numerous  ;  and  such,  we  suspect,  will  evei  be  the 
case  while  the  author  continues  to  follow  after  this  line  of 
K<etjy   '  -Scots  Mag.  Feb.  1817. 


pronortion  to  the  advantages  which  it  furnished  for  poetical 
description  ;  but,  of  late  years,  one  half,  at  least,  of  the  merit 
of  a  poem  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  interest  and  managenieii) 
of  the  tale. 

"  We  speak  not  exclusively  of  that  numerous  class  ol  ead 
ers  who  peruse  and  estimate  a  new  poem,  or  any  poum,  with 
the  same  feelings,  and  precisely  on  the  same  principles,  as  the> 
do  a  novel.  It  is  natural  for  such  persons  to  judge  only  by  the 
effect  produced  by  the  incidents ;  but  we  have  often  beer 
surprised  that  some  of  our  literary  critics,  even  those  to  wliosa 
judgment  we  were  most  disposed  to  bow,  should  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  probability  and  fitness  of  every  incident  which 
the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  lead  him  to  embellish  in  the  course 
of  a  narrative  poem,  a  great  proportion  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  descriptive.  The  author  of  Harold  the  Dauntless 
seems  to  have  judged  differently  from  these  critics  ;  and  in 
the  lightsome  rapid  strain  of  poetry  which  he  has  choser,  we 
feel  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  him  on  account  of  the  easy 
and  careless  manner  in  which  he  has  arranged  his  story.  Ii. 
many  instances  h^  undoubtedly  shows  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  has  truly  studied  and  seized  the  essential  character  of  the 
antique — his  attitudes  and  draperies  are  uncoiifiiied,  and  va- 
ried with  demi-tints,  possessing  much  ol  the  lustre,  freshness, 
and  spirit  of  Rembrandt.  The  airs  of  his  heads  have  grace, 
and  his  distances  something  of  the  lightness  and  keeping  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  The  want  of  harmony  and  union  in  the  ca^ 
nations  of  his  females  is  a  slight  objection,  and  there  is  like- 
wise a  meagre  shertiness  in  his  contrasts  of  chiaroscuro  ;  but 
these  are  all  redeemed  by  the  felicity,  execution,  and  mastei 
traits  distinguishable  in  his  grouping,  as  in  a  lAiurillo  or  Carra 
veggio. 

But  the  work  has  another  quality,  and  though  its  leading 
one,  we  do  not  know  whether  to  censure  or  appijove  it.  It  is 
an  avowed  imitation,  and  therefore  loses  part  ol  its  value,  if 
viewed  as  an  original  production.  On  the  other  hand,  regarded 
solely  as  an  imitation,  it  is  one  of  the  closest  and  most  success- 
ful, without  being  either  a  caricature  or  a  parody,  that  jierhaps 
ever  appeared  in  any  language.  Not  only  is  the  general  man- 
ner of  Scott  ably  maintained  throughout,  but  the  very  struiture 
of  the  language,  the  assotiations,  and  the  train  of  thinking, 
appear  to  be  precisely  the  same.  It  was  once  alleged  by  some 
writers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  imitate  Mr.  Scott's  style. 
but  it  is  now  fully  proved  to  the  world  that  there  is  no  style 
more  accessible  to  imitation  ;  for  it  will  be  remarked  (laying 
parodies  aside,  which  any  one  may  execute),  that  Mr.  David- 
son and  Miss  Halford,  as  well  as  Lord  Byron  and  'Wordsw  orth, 
each  in  one  instance,  have  all,  without  we  Ueiieve  intending 
it,  imitated  him  with  considerable  clo.seness.  The  author  of 
•he  Poetic  Mirror  has  given  us  one  s|)cciinen  of  his  most  jiol- 
ished  and  tender  style,  and  another,  still  more  close,  ol  his 
rapid  and  careless  manner  ;  but  all  of  them  fall  griat!y  shvrt 
of  the  Briilnl  of  Triermain,  and  the  poem  now  before  us 
We  are  sure  the  autiior  will  laugh  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  oai 
silliness  and  want  of  perception,  when  we  coniess  to  him  that 
we  never  could  open  either  of  these  works,  and  peruse  his  pnges 
for  two  minutes  with  attention,  and  at  the  same  .me  divest 
our  minds  of  the  idea  that  we  were  engaged  in  an  early  oi 
exp-rimental  work  of  that  great  master.  That  they  are  gene- 
rally inferior  to  the  works  of  Mr.  S 'ott  in  vigor  and  interest, 
admits  no*  of  dispute;  still  they  have  mary  of  his  wild  and 
softer  beauties;  and  if  they  fail  lo  be  read  and  admired,  wa 
shall  not  on  that  account  think  the  better  of  the  taste  of  th« 
age." — Blackwood's  Magazine,  April,  1817. 

ENIi   OF    HAE.OLD   THE   DAUNTLESS. 


Jntrobuctorg     Hem  ark  «' 


ON 


Popular  Poetrij, 


AND    ON    THE 


»«i;OUS   CJOLLECTIONS   OF   BALLADS   OF   BRITAIN,   PARTICULARLT    THOSE 

OF   SCOTLAND. 


IHE  Introduction  originally  prefixed  to  "The 
Minstrelsy  of  tae  Scottish  Border,"  was  rather  of 
I  historical  than  a  literary  nature ;  and  the  re- 
Daarks  wliich  follow  have  been  added,  to  afford  the 
general  reatler  some  information  upon  the  charac- 
ler  of  Ballad  Poetry. 

It  would  be  throwing  away  words  to  prove, 
what  aU  must  admit,  the  general  taste  and  pro- 
pensity of  nations  in  their  early  state,  to  cultivate 
Bome  species  of  rude  poetry.  When  the  organs 
and  faculties  of  a  primitive  race  have  developed 
themselves,  each  for  its  proper  and  necessary  use, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  employ  them  in  a 
more  refined  and  regulated  manner  for  purposes 
of  amusement.  The  savage,  after  proving  the  ac- 
tivity of  liis  hrubs  in  the  cliase  or  the  battle,  trains 
them  to  more  measured  movements,  to  dance  at 
Lhe  festivals  of  his  tribe,  or  to  perform  obeisance 
before  the  altars,  of  his  deity.  From  the  same  im- 
pulse, he  is  disposed  to  refine  the  ordinary  speech 
which  forms  the  vehicle  of  social  communication 
betwixt  him  and  his  brethren,  until,  by  a  more  or- 
iiale  diction,  modulated  by  certain  rules  of  rhythm, 
ddence,  assonance  of  termination,  or  recurrence  of 
sound  or  letter,  he  obtains  a  dialect  more  solemn 
m  expression,  to  record  the  hiws  or  exploits  of  his 
tribe,  or  more  sweet  in  sound,  in  which  to  plead 
his  own  cause  to  his  mistress. 

Tills  primeval  poetry  must  have  one  general 
character  in  all  nations,  both  as  to  its  merits  and 
'ts  imperfections.  The  earlier  poets  have  the  ad- 
Fanta'^e,  and  it  is  not  a  small  one,  of  having  the 
first  choice  out  of  the  stock  of  materials  wliich  are 
proper  to  tt  3  art ;  and  tlius  they  compel  later  au- 
thors, II  they  would  avoid  slavishly  imitating  the 
Eatliers  of  verse,  uito  various  devices,  often  more 

'  These  remarks  were  first  appended  to  the  edition  of  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  1830.— Ed. 

'  Sji  Walter  ScoH,  as  this  paragraph  intimates,  never  doubt- 
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ingenious  than  elegant,  that  they  may  establish,  il 
not  an  absolute  claim  to  originality,  at  least  a  visi- 
ble distinction  betwixt  themselves  and  their  pre- 
decessors. Thus  it  happens,  that  early  poets  al 
most  uniformly  display  a  bold,  rude,  original  cast 
of  genius  and  expression.  They  have  walked  at 
free-wiU,  and  with  unconstrained  steps,  along  the 
wilds  of  Parnassus,  while  their  followers  move 
with  constrained  gestures  and  forced  attitudes,  in 
order  to  avoid  placing  their  feet  where  their  pre- 
decessors have  stepped  befoni  them.  The  first 
bard  who  compared  his  hero  to  a  lion,  struck  a 
bold  and  congenial  note,  though  the  simile,  ui  a 
nation  of  hunters,  be  a  very  obvious  one ;  but 
every  subsequent  poet  who  shall  use  it,  must 
either  struggle  hard  to  give  his  Uon,  as  heralds 
say,  with  a  difference,  or  lie  mider  the  imputatior 
of  being  a  servUe  imitator. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  by  any  researches  oi 
modern  times,  we  shall  ever  reach  back  to  an  ear- 
Her  model  of  poetry  than  Homer ;  but  as  there 
hved  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  so,  unquestiona- 
bly, poets  existed  before  the  immortal  Bard  who 
gave  the  Kong  of  kings  his  fame  ;  and  he  whom  all 
civiUzed  nations  now  acknowledge  as  the  Father 
of  Poetry,  must  have  liimself  looked  back  to  an 
ancestry  of  poetical  predecessors,  and  is  only  held 
original  because  we  know  not  from  whom  he  c/^pied 
Indeed,  though  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ricbei 
of  his  own  individual  genius,  the  poetry  of  Homei 
argues  a  degree  of  perfection  in  an  art  which  prac- 
tice had  already  rendered  regnlar,  and  concerning 
which,  his  frequent  mention  of  the  bards,  or  chajit- 
ers  of  poetry,  indicates  plainly  that  it  was  studied 
by  many,  and  known  and  admired  by  all." 

It  is  indeed  easily  discovered,  that  the  qualities 

ed  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  substantially  the  works  ol 
one  and  the  same  individual.  He  said  of  the  Wolfian  hy[)0 
thesis,  that  it  was  the  most  irreligious  one  he  h^d  he«rd  <*' 
and  could  never  be  believed  in  b/  anv  voet. — Ed 
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necessary  for  composing  such  poems  are  not  the 
portion  of  every  man  in  the  tribe  ;  that  the  bard, 
to  reach  excellence  in  his  art,  must  possess  some- 
thing more  thao  a  full  command  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  knack  of  arranging  them  m  such 
form  as  ancient  examples  have  fixed  upou  as  the 
recognized  structure  of  national  verse  The  tribe 
Bpeedily  become  sensible,  that  besides  this  degree 
of  mechanical  facility,  which  (like  making  what 
are  called  at  school  nonsense  verses)  may  be  at- 
tained by  diut  of  memory  and  practice,  much 
bigher  qualifications  are  demanded.  A  keen  and 
active  power  of  observation,  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing at  a  glance  the  leading  circumstances  from 
which  the  mcident  described  derives  its  ch;u-ac- 
ter ;  quick  and  powerful  feelings,  to  enable  the 
bard  to  compreliend  and  delineate  those  of  the 
actors  in  liis  piece;  and  a  conniiand  of  language, 
alternately  soft  and  elevated,  and  suited  to  express 
the  conceptions  which  he  hatl  formed  in  his  mind, 
are  all  necessary  to  eminence  m  the  poetical  art. 

Above  all,  to  attain  the  highest  point  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  poet  must  have  that  original  power  of 
embodying  and  detailmg  circumstances,  which  can 
place  before  the  eyes  of  otliers  a  scene  which  only 
exists  in  liis  own  imagination.  This  last  high  and 
creative  faculty,  namely,  that  of  impressing  the 
mind  of  the  hearers  with  scenes  and  sentiments 
having  no  existence  save  through  their  art,  has 
procured  for  the  bards  of  Greece  the  term  of 
rioij;!-;;?,  which,  as  it  singularly  happens,  is  literally 
translated  by  the  Scottish  epithet  for  ihe  same 
class  of  persons,  whom  they  teruied  the  Makers. 
The  P'rench  phrase  of  Trouveurs,  or  Troubadours, 
namely,  the  Finders,  or  Inventors,  has  tlie  same 
reference  to  the  quality  of  original  conception  and 
mvention  proper  to  the  poetical  art,  and  witiiout 
wliich  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  to  any  pleas- 
ing or  useful  purpose. 

The  mere  arrangement  of  words  into  poetical 
rhythm,  or  combining  them  according  to  a  tech- 
nical rule  or  measure,  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  art  of  music,  that  an  alliance  between  these 
two  fine  arts  is  very  soon  closely  formed.  It  is 
fruitless  t'"  inquire  which  of  them  has  been  first 
invented,  since  doubtless  the  precedence  is  acci- 
dental; and  it  signifies  little  whether  the  musician 
adapts  verses  to  a  rude  tune,  or  whether  the  pri- 
mitive poet,  in  recituig  his  productions,  falls  natu- 
rally into  a  chant  or  song.  With  thig  additional 
accomplishment,  the  poet  becomes  aoiios,  or  the 
iKin  of  song,  and  his  character  is  complete  when 
the  additional  accompaniment  of  a  lute  or  harp  is 
added  to  his  vocal  performance. 


I  The  "  Poema  del  Cid"  (of  which  Mr.  Frere  has  translated 
.onie  specimi-ns)  is,  however,  considered  by  every  historian  of 
^Danish  literature,  as  the  work  of  oiic>  haiid  :  and  is  ei'dently 


Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  history  of  earU 
poetry  in  all  nations.  But  it  is  evident  that 
though  poetry  seems  a  plant  proper  to  almost  all 
soils,  yet  not  only  is  it  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  climate  and  country  m  wliicli  it  has  its  or) 
gin,  but  the  p(jetry  of  diiferent  nations  difl'ers  stiU 
more  widely  in  the  degree  of  excellence  which  it 
attams.  This  must  dependr'  in  some  measure,  D'; 
doubt,  on  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  pe(^le 
or  their  proximity  to  those  sphit-stirrmg  events 
which  are  naturally  selected  as  the  subject  ol 
poetry,  and  on  the  more  comprehensive  or  ener- 
getic character  of  the  language  spoken  by  tho 
tribe.  But  the  progress  of  the  art  is  far  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  rise  of  some  highly  gifted  inili- 
vidual,  possessing  in  a  pre-eminent  and  uncommon 
degree  the  powers  demanded,  whose  talents  in 
fluonce  the  taste  of  a  whole  nation,  and  entail  on 
their  posterity  and  language  a  character  ahnost 
mdelibly  sacred.  In  this  respect  Homer  standa 
alone  and  unrivalled,  as  a  hght  from  whose  lamp 
the  genius  of  successive  ages,  and  of  distant  na 
tions,  lias  caught  fire  and  illumiiuition  ;  and  who, 
though  the  early  poet  of  a  rude  age,  has  pm^chased 
for  the  era  he  has  celebrated,  so  much  reverence 
that,  not  daring  to  bestow  on  it  the  term  of  bai- 
barous,  we  distinguish  it  as  the  heroic  period. 

No  other  poet  (sacred  and  inspired  author?  ex- 
cepted) ever  did,  or  ever  will,  possess  the  same 
influence  over  posterity,  in  so  many  distant  lands, 
as  has  been  acquired  by  the  blind  old  man  ol 
Cliios ;  yet  we  are  assured  that  his  works,  collected 
by  the  pious  care  of  Pisistratus,  who  caused  to  be 
united  into  their  present  form  those  divine  poems, 
would  otherwise,  if  preserved  at  all,  have  ap- 
peared to  succeeding  generations  in  the  humble 
state  of  a  collection  of  detached  ballads,  connected 
only  as  referri'.^a  to  the  same  age,  the  same  gene- 
ral subjects,  and  the  same  cycle  nf  heroes,  like  tlw 
metrical  poems  of  the  Cid  in  Spain,'  or  of  Robin 
Hood  in  England. 

In  otlier  countries,  less  favored,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  in  picturesque  incident,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  even  the  genius  of  Homer  could  have 
soared  to  such  exclusive  eminence,  since  he  must 
at  once  have  been  deprived  of  the  subjects  and 
themes  so  well  adapted  for  his  muse,  and  of  the 
lofty,  melodious,  and  flexible  language  in  wluch  he 
recorded  them.  Other  nations,  during  the  forma- 
tion of  their  ancient  poetry,  wanted  the  genius  oi 
Homer,  as  well  as  liis  picturesque  scenery  and 
lofty  language.  Yet  the  investigation  of  the  early 
poetry  of  every  nation,  even  the  rmlest,  carries 
with  it  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest.     It  is  a 

more  ancient  than  tlie  detached  ball.ids  on  the  Adventures  oi 
the  Carapeador.  whicli  are  included  in  the  Cancioneros.— 
Ed. 
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fhapter  in  tJie  history  of  the  childhood  of  society, 
and  its  resemblan'.e  to,  or  dissimilarity  from,  the 
popular  rhymes  of  jther  nations  in  the  same  stage, 
must  needs  Ulus'^rate  the  ancient  history  of  states ; 
Iheir  slower  or  awifter  progress  towards  civiliza- 
tion ,  their  graciual  or  more  rapid  adoption  of  man- 
ners, sentirients.  and  religion.  The  study,  there- 
fore, of  lays  rescued  from  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  must 
in  every  case  possess  considerable  interest  for  the 
tioral  pliilosopher  and  general  historian. 

The  historian  of  an  individual  nation  is  equally 
ir  more  deeply  interested  in  the  researches  into 
popular  poetry,  since  he  must  not  disdain  to  ga- 
ther from  the  tradition  conveyed  in  ancient  ditties 
and  ballads,  the  information  necessary  to  confirm 
or  correct  inteUigence  collected  from  more  certain 
»ource9.  And  althou,n;b  the  poets  were  a  fabling 
race  from  the  very  bt!.'j;imiing  of  time,  and  so  much 
a-ldicted  to  exaggevation,  that  their  accounts  are 
seldom  to  be  relied  on  without  corroborative  evi- 
dence, yet  uistancft'i  frequently  occur  where  the 
statements  of  poetical  tradition  are  unexpectedly 
confirmed. 

To  the  loverc  vid  admii-ers  of  poetry  as  an  art, 
il  cannot  be  unrnteresting  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
National  Muse  m  her  cradle,  or  to  hear  her  bab- 
bling the  carl'est  attempts  at  the  formation  of  the 
tuneful  pounds  with  which  she  was  afterwards  to 
charm  poster'  ;y  And  I  may  venture  to  add,  that 
among  p"':.ij,  which,  however  rude,  was  a  gift  of 
Nature's  first  fruits,  even  a  reader  of  refined  taste 
will  find  his  patience  rewarded,  by  passages  in 
which  the  rude  minstrel  rises  uito  S'.uliniity  or 
melts  into  pathos.  These  were  the  merits  which 
induced  the  classical  Addison'  to  write  an  ehiVjo- 
rate  commentary  upon  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chast, 
and  which  roused,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the 
heroic  blood  of  Sir  Pliilip  Sicbiey.'* 

It  is  true  that  passages  of  this  liigh  character 
seldom  occur ;  for,  during  the  mfancy  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  the  bards  have  been  generally  satisfied 
with  a  rude  and  careless  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments ;  and  even  when  a  more  felicitous  expres- 
•ion,  or  loftier  numbers,  have  been  dictated  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  composition,  the  advantage  came 
tsoooi^ht  for,  and  perhaps  unnoticed,  either  by 
the  minstrel  or  the  audience. 

Another  cause  contributed  to  the  tenuity  of 
tbought  and  poverty  of  expression,  by  which  old 
ballads  are  too  often  distinguished,  llie  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  ballad  staiL7a  carried  with  it  a 
strong  temptation  to  loose  and  trivial  comp(jsition. 
llie  collection  of  rhymes,  accumulated  by  the  ear- 
liest of  the  craft,  appear  to  have  been  considered 

>  Pre  The  Spectator.  Nos.  70  and  74. 

•  '  I  neTer  hean)  the  oU  son?  of  Percie  and  Douglas,  that  1 


as  foi'miug  a  joint  stock  for  the  common  use  of  the 
profess,  jn;  and  not  mere  rhymes  only,  but  versen 
and  stanzas,  have  been  used  as  common  proper+y 
80  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  sameness  and  cru 
dity  to  the  whole  series  of  popular  poetry.  Sucli, 
for  instance,  is  the  salutation  so  often  repeated,— 

"  Now  Heaven  thee  save,  thou  brave  young  knight, 
Now  Heaven  thee  save  and  see." 

And  such  the  usual  expression  for  taking  couna* 
with, 

"  Rede  me,  rede  me,  brother  dear, 
My  rede  shall  rise  at  tiiee. 

Such  also  is  the  unvaried  accoimt  of  the  rose  and 
the  brier,  wliich  ar.e  said  to  spring  out  of  the  grave 
of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  these  metrical  legends, 
with  little  effort  at  a  variation  of  the  expression* 
in  which  the  incident  is  prescriptively  told.  The 
least  acquaintance  with  the  subject  will  recall  a 
great  number  of  commonplace  verses,  which  each 
ballad-maker  has  unceremoniously  ajjpropriated  tn 
liimself ;  thereby  greatly  facilitating  his  own  task, 
and  at  tlj^  same  time  degrading  his  art  by  liis 
slovenly  use  of  over-scutched  phrases.  From  the 
same  indolence,  the  ballad-mongers  of  most  nations 
have  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
prolonging  their  pieces,  of  the  same  kind,  without 
the  labor  of  actual  composition.  If  a  message  is 
to  be  delivered,  the  poet  saves  himself  a  little 
trouble,  by  using  exactly  the  same  words  in  which 
it  was  originally  couched,  to.  secure  its  being  trans 
raitted  to  the  person  for  whose  ear  it  was  intended. 
The  bards  of  ruder  climes,  and  less  favored  lan- 
guages, may  indeed  claim  the  countenance  of 
Homer  for  such  repetitions;  but  wliilst,  in  the 
Father  of  Poetry,  they  give  the  reader  an  oppor 
tunity  to  pause,  and  look  back  upon  the  enchanted 
grounJ  over  which  they  have  travelled,  they  afford 
nothing  to  the  modern  bard,  save  fttciUtating  the 
power  of  stupefying  the  audience  with  staiizas  t,l 
dull  and  tedious  iteration. 

Another  cause  of  the  flatness  and  insipidity, 
which  is  the  great  imperfection  of  ballad  poetrv, 
is  to  be  ascribed  less  to  the  compositi'ins  in  their 
original  state,  when  rehearsed  Dy  thiiir  c'tJtsrs, 
than  to  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  the  retiter'i  k 
transcribers,  by  whom  they  have  been  transmitttrl 
to  us.  The  more  popular  the  ocmposition  oi  an 
ancient  poet,  or  Alaker,  became,  the  greater  chanc*' 
there  was  of  its  being  corrupted ;  for  a  poerr 
transmitted  tnrough  a  number  of  reciters,  like  a 
book  reprinted  Ln  a  multitude  of  editions,  incurs 
the  risk  of  impertinent  interpolations  from  the  con- 
ceit of  one  rehearser,  unintelligible  blimders  »rou 


found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  the  sonnd  o'  » 
trumpet;  and  y«t  it  is  %\ing  but  by  son)e  blind  crowder  wilr 
no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style." — Sidney. 
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the  stupidity  of  another,  and  omissions  equally  to  be 
regretted,  from  the  ■want  of  memory  in  a  tliiid.  This 
!ort  of  injury  is  felt  Tery  early  and  the  reader 
will  find  a  curious  instance  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem.  Robert  de  Bruime 
there  complains,  that  though  the  Romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem  was  the  best  which  had  ever  been  made, 
'i  it  could  be  recited  as  composed  by  the  author, 
ITiomas  01  Erceldoune,  yet  that  it  was  written  in 
»ucb  un  ornaie  style  of  language,  and  such  a  diffi- 
cult strain  of  versification,  as  t»o  lose  all  Talue  in  the 
mouths  of  ordinary  minstrels,  who  could  scarcely 
repeat  one  stanza  without  omitting  some  pait  of 
»t,  and  marring,  consequently,  both  the  sense  and 
the  rhythm  of  the  passage.'  This  deterioration 
could  not  be  limited  to  one  author  alone ;  others 
must  have  suffered  from  the  the  same  cause,  in 
the  same  or  a  greater  degree.  Nay,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  conclude,  that  in  proportion  to  the  care 
bestowed  by  the  author  upon  any  poem,  to  attiiin 
what  his  age  miglit  suppose  to  be  the  liighest 
graces  of  poetry,  the  greater  was  the  damage  wliich 
it  sustained  by  the  inaccuracy  of  recitA-s,  or  their 
desire  to  humble  both  the  sense  and  diction  of  the 
poem  to  their  powers  of  recollection,  and  the  com- 
prehension of  a  vulgar  audience.  It  camiot  be  ex- 
pected that  compositions  subjected  in  tliis  way  to 
mutilation  and  corruption,  should  continue  to  pre- 
sent their  original  sense  or  diction ;  and  the  accu- 
racy of  our  editions  of  popular  poetry,  unless  in 
the  rare  event  of  recovering  original  or  early  copies, 
is  lessened  in  proportion. 

But  the  chance  of  these  corruptions  is  incalcu- 
lably increased,  when  we  consider  that  the  ballads 
have  been,  not  in  one,  but  innumerable  instances 
J>f  transmission,  liable  to  similar  alterations,  through 
a  long  course  of  centuries,  during  which  they  have 
been  handed  from  one  ignorant  reciter  to  another, 
each  discarding  whatever  original  words  or  phrases 
time  or  fashion  had,  in  his  opinion,  rendered  obso- 
lete, and  substituting  anachronisms  by  expressions 
taken  from  the  customs  of  his  own  day.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  desire  of  the  reciter 
to  be  inteUigible,  however  natural  and  laudable, 
bas  bc«--  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  deterio- 
•ntiui  of  an''icnt  poetry.  The  minstrel  who  en- 
Lea,  ored  to  recite  with  fidelity  the  words  of  the 
tuthor,  might  indt:cd  fak  into  errors  of  sound  and 
jenst'  and  substitute  corruptions  for  words  he  did 
io+   'idsrstand.     But  the  ingenuity  of  a  skilful 

'  "  That  thon  may  hear  hfi  Sir  Tristrem  : 
Over  gestea  it  ha."!  the  steem, 
Over  all  that  is  or  was, 
If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Tliomas  ;  ' 
But  I  hear  it  no  man  so  say — 
Bit  of  some  copple  some  is  away,"  &c. 

An  l:itance  occnrs  in  the  valuable  old  ballad,  called  Aald 


critic  could  often,  in  that  case,  revive  and  re8t<ir« 
the  original  meaning;  while  the  corrupted  wordi 
became,  in  such  cases,  a  warrant  foi  the  authen 
ticity  of  the  whole  poem.' 

In  general,  however,  the  later  reciters  appeal 
to  have  been  far  less  deshous  to  speak  the  author'i 
words,  than  to  introduce  amendments  and  now 
readings  of  their  own,  wliich  h:ive  always  produ-^ed 
the  effect  of  modernizing,  and  Usually  that  (jf  ile 
grading  and  vulgarizing,  the  rugged  se'_«e  diid 
spirit  of  the  antique  minstrel.  Thus,  uiiderg  dng 
from  age  to  age  a  gradual  process  of  alteratior 
and  recomposition,  our  popular  and  oral  minstrelsy 
has  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  its  original  apjjear- 
ance ;  and  the  strong  touches  by  which  ii  nad 
been  formerly  characterized,  have  been  generally 
smoothed  down  and  destroyed  by  a  process  siuii- 
lar  to  that  by  which  a  coin,  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  loses  in  circulation  aU  the  finer  marks  of  the 
impress. 

The  very  fine  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  degrading  species  of  alchymy.  by 
which  the  ore  of  antiquity  is  deteriorated  and 
adulterated.  Wliile  Adtlison,  in  an  age  which  had 
never  attended  to  popular  poetry,  wrote  his  clas- 
sical criticism  on  that  ballad,  he  naturally  took  for 
his  text  the  ordinary  staii-copy,  although  he  might, 
and  ought  to  have  suspected,  that  a  ditty  couched 
in  the  language  nearly  of  his  own  time,  could  not 
be  the  same  v^'ith  that  which  Sii-  PliiUp  Sidney, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  before,  had  spoken 
of,  as  being  "  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  an  uncivilized  age."  The  venerable  Bish- 
op Percy  was  the  first  to  correct  tliis  mistake,  by 
producing  a  copy  of  the  song,  as  old  at  least  aa 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  bearing  tlie  name  of  the 
author  or  transcriber,  Richard  Sheale.*  But  even 
the  Rev.  Editor  himself  fell  under  the  mistake  of 
supposing  the  modern  Chevy  Chase  to  be  a  new 
copy  of  the  original  ballad,  expressly  modernized 
by  some  one  later  bard.  On  the  contrary,  the 
current  version  is  now  universally  allowed  to  liavo 
been  proihiced  by  the  gradual  alterations  of  nu 
merous  reciters,  during  two  centuries,  in  the  cour.se 
of  which  the  ballad  has  been  gravlually  moulded 
into  a  composition  bearing  only  a  general  rchcm- 
blance  to  the  original — expressing  the  same  e\entE 
and  sentiments  in  much  smoothei  language,  and 
more  flowing  and  easy  versification ;  but  lo«in^ 
in  poetical  fire  and  energy,  and  in  the  vigor  and 

■; 

Maitlano.     The  reciter  repeated  a  VMse,  descriptive  of  the  a» 
fence  of  a  caM.le,  thus  : 

"  With  sprhig-wall,  stanes,  and  goads  of  aim. 
Among  them  fast  he  threw." 
Spring-wall,  is  a  corruption  of  sprtngald,  a  military  eng'na 
for  casting  darts  or  stones  ;   the  restoration  of  which  reaJ  nj 
gives  a  precise  and  clear  sense  to  the  lines 
8  See  Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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pithiness  of  the  expression,  a  great  deal  more  than 
t.  has  gaij»ed  in  suavity  of  diction.     Thus : — 

■'  The  Percy  owt  of  Northumberland, 

Aiid  a  vowe  lo  God  mayd  he, 
That  he  wolde  hunte  in  the  mountayns 

Oft'Clieviot  within  dayes  ihre, 
In  the  mauger  of  doughty  Dongles, 

And  all  that  <"ver  with  him  be," 

■  The  «tont  Earl  of  Northumberland 
A  vow  to  God  did  malve. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 
Three  summer  days  to  take,"  iio. 

iiVom  tills,  and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
of  wliich  many  might  be  quoted,  we  must  often 
expect  to  find  the  remains  of  Minstrel  poetry,  com- 
posed originally  for  the  courts  of  princes  and  halls 
of  ncbles,  disguised  in  the  more  modern  and  vul- 
gar dialect  in  which  they  have  been  of  late  sung 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  rustic  ale-bench.  It  is 
jnnece«sary  to  mention  more  than  one  other  re- 
markable and  humbhng  instance,  printed  in  the 
curious  collection  entitled,  a  Ballad-Book,  where 
we  find,  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  Editor,'  a 
Btupid  ballad,  printed  as  it  was  sung  in  Anuandale, 
founded  on  the  well-known  story  of  the  Prince  of 
Salerno's  daughter,  but  with  the  uncouth  change 
of  Dysmal  for  Ghismonda,  and  Guiscard  trans- 
formed into  a  greasy  kitchen-boy. 

"  To  what  base  nses  may  we  not  retom  !" 

iSometim«8  a  still  more  material  and  systematic 
difference  appears  between  the  poems  of  antiqtii- 
ty,  as  they  R^ere  originally  composed,  and  as  they 
now  exist  Tliis  occurs  in  cases  where  the  longer 
netrical  r  .mances,  which  were  in  fashion  during 
the  midd  <  ages,  were  reduced  to  shorter  compo- 
sition", i  J  .  /der  that  the\  might  be  chanted  before 
an  inf.r.fr  audience.  A  ballad,  for  example,  of 
Thorjaj  jf  Erceldoune,  and  his  intrigues  with  the 
Qr,ep»i  jf  Faery-Land,  is,  or  has  been,  long  current 
m  I'e  /Jotdale,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Tw(j 
anc'dnt  copies  of  a  poem,  or  romance,  on  the  same 
Bubject,  and  containing  very  often  the  same  words 
and  turns  of  expression,  are  preserved  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  Peterborough. 
We  ara  left  to  conjecture  whether  the  originals  of 
Buch  ballads  have  been  gradually  contracted  into 
their  modern  shape  by  the  impatience  of  later 
audiences,  combined  with  the  lack  of  memory 
displayed  by  more  modern  reciters,  or  whether, 
in  particular  cases,  some  ballad-maker  may  have 

•  Chwles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  The  Ballad-Book  was 
printed  in  1823,  and  inscribed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  the  im- 
jression  consisting  of  only  thirty  copies. 

'  Th'-se  i-To  ancient  Romances  are  reprinted  in  a  volume 
of"  F.a>'.y  Metrical  Tales,"  edited  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  Edin- 
•«iwn.  if."2*>  •mo"  <*vo.     Only  175  copies  printed. 
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actually  set  himself  to  work  to  retrench  the  olo 
detads  of  the  minstrels,  and  regularly  and  syt 
tematically  to  modernize,  and  if  the  phrase  be  per- 
mitted, to  bal'adize,  a  metrical  romance.  We  are 
assiu-ed,  however,  that  "  Roswal  and  Liliiui"  was 
sung  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  two  gene- 
rations since ;  and  we  know  that  the  romance  o\ 
"  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grime,  and  Sir  Greysteil,''^  had  aLw 
its  own  particular  chant,  or  tune.  The  stall-ccpira 
of  both  these  romances,  as  they  now  exist,  are  verv 
much  abbreviated,  and  probably  exhibit  them 
when  they  were  undergoing,  or  had  nearly 
undergone,  the  process  of  being  cut  down  into 
ballads. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  various  indirect 
channels  by  which  the  poptdar  poetry  of  our  an 
cestors  has  been  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  it 
is  nothing  surprising  tliat  it  should  reach  us  in  a 
mutilated  and  degraded  state,  and  that  it  should 
little  correspond  with  the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form 
of  the  first  productions  of  national  genius;  nay,  it 
is  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  possess  so  many 
ballads  of  considerable  merit,  than  that  the  much 
greater  number  of  them  wliich  must  have  oncf 
existed,  shoidd  have  perished  before  our  time. 

Having  given  this  brief  account  of  ballad  poetrr 
in  general,  the  purpose  of  the  present  prefatory 
remarks  will  be  accomplished,  by  shortly  noticing 
the  popular  poetry  of  Scotland,  and  some  of  th« 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  collect  and  illus- 
trate it. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  however  differing  otherwise,  were  each  by 
descent  a  Celtic  race ;  that  they  advanced  in  a 
course  of  victory  somewhat  farther  than  the  pres- 
ent frontier  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  subdued 
and  rendered  tributary  the  Britons  of  Strathcluyd 
who  were  also  a  Celtic  race  like  themselves.  Es 
cepting,  therefore,  the  provinces  of  Berwickshire 
and  the  Lothians,  which  were  chiefly  inhabited  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon  population,  the  whole  of  Scotland 
was  peopled  by  different  tribes  of  the  same  abo- 
riginal race,' — a  race  passionately  addicted  to  mu 
sic,  as  appears  from  the  kindred  Celtic  nations  ol 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scottish,  preserving  each  to  thii 
day  a  style  and  character  of  music  peculiar  t>;  tbei* 
own  country,  though  all  three  bear  marks  o'l  gene 
ral  resemblance  to  each  other.  That  of  Scotland 
in  particular,  is  early  noticed  and  extolled  by 
ancient  authors,  and  its  remains,  to  which  the  na- 
tives are  passionately  attached,  are  stiU  found  to 

s  The  author  seems  to  have  latterly  modified  his  original 
opinion  on  some  p.irts  of  this  subject.  In  his  reviewal  of  Mr. 
P.  F.  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland  (Q.uart.  Rev.  vol.  xli.  p 
328),  he  says,  speaking  of  the  period  of  the  final  subjugatioi 
of  the  Picts,  "  It  would  appear  the  Scandinavians  had  colo- 
nies along  the  fertile  shores  of  Mrray,  and  amotix  the  moa* 
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affbi  d  pleasure  even  to  those  who  cultivate  the  art 
upon  a  more  refined  and  varied  system. 

This  skill  in  music  did  not,  of  course,  exist  with- 
out a  corresponding  degree  of  talent  for  a  species 
of  poetry,  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  country, 
celebrating  the  victories  of  triumphant  clans,  pour- 
ing forth  lamentations  over  fallen  heroes,  and  re- 
cording such  marvellous  adventures  as  were  cal- 
CiJated  to  amuse  individual  famihes  around  their 
bousehold  fires,  or  the  whole  tribe  when  regaling 
m  the  hall  of  the  cliief.  It  hap.pcned,  however, 
singularl}  enough,  that  while  the  music  continued 
DO  be  Celtic  in  its  general  measure,  the  language 
of  Scotland,  most  commonly  spoken,  began  to  be 
that  of  their  neighbors,  the  English,  introduced  by 
the  multitude  of  Saxons  who  thronged  to  the  court 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  successors;  by  the 
crowds  of  prisoners  of  war,  whom  the  repeated 
ravages  of  the  Scots  in  Northumberlaml  carried  off 
as  slaves  to  their  country  ;  by  the  mfluence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  prov- 
inces in  Scotland,  Berwickslui-e,  namely,  and  the 
Lothians,  over  the  more  mountainous ;  lastly,  by 
the  superiority  which  a  language  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  considerably  refined,  long  since  reduced  to 
writing,  and  capable  of  expressing  the  wants, 
wishes,  and  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  must  have 
possessed  over  the  jargon  of  various  tribes  of  Irish 
and  British  origin,  hmited  and  contracted  in  every 
vaiying  dialect,  and  differing,  at  the  same  time, 
from  each  other.  This  superiority  being  consid- 
ered, and  a  fair  length  of  time  being  allowed,  it  is 
ao  wonder  that,  whil(>  the  Scottish  people  retained 
their  Celtic  music,  and  many  of  their  Celtic  cus- 
toms, together  with  their  Celtic  dynasty,  they 
«hould  nevertheless  have  adopted,  throughout  the 
Lowlands,  the  Saxon  language,  while  in  the  High- 
lands they  retained  the  Celtic  dialect,  along  with 
the  dress,  arms,  manners,  and  government  of  their 
fathers. 

There  was,  for  a  time,  a  solemn  national  recog- 
nizance that  the  Saxon  language  and  poetry  had 
not  originally  been  that  of  the  royal  family.  For, 
at  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  previ- 
ous to  Alexander  III.,  it  was  a  part  of  the  .solem- 
"jty.  that  a  Celtic  bard  stepped  forth,  so  soon  as 
the  King  assumed  his  seat  upon  the  fated  stone, 
.\a  recited  the  genealogy  of  the  monarch  in  Celtic 
Ter:*e,  setting  forth  his  descent,  and  the  right 
w  hich  he  had  by  birth  to  occupy  the  place  of  sov- 
ereignty.    For  a  time,  no  doubt,  the  Celtic  songs 


tains  of  UntheriMixi,  whose  name  sneaks  for  itselC  that  it  was 
Hiven  by  the  Norwegians  ,  and  prohably  they  had  ajso  settle- 
ments in  Caithness  and  the  Orcades."  In  this  essay,  however, 
«e  adheres  in  the  main  to  his  Anti-Pinkertoiiian  doctrine,  and 
./eats  the  Pitts  as  Celts. — En. 

'  A  canovk  ae.coant  of  the  rer«ption  of  an  Irish  or  Celtic 


and  poems  remained  current  in  the  Lowlands 
while  any  remnant  of  the  language  yet  lasted. 
The  Gaelic  or  Irish  bards,  we  are  also  aware,  oc- 
casionally strolled  into  the  Lowlands  where  their 
music  might  be  received  with  favor,  even  after 
theii-  recitation  was  no  longer  understood  But 
though  these  aboriginal  poets  showed  them.selvea 
at  festivals  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  it 
does  not  appear  that,  as  in  Homer's  time,  they 
were  hon(;red  with  high  places  at  the  board,  and 
savory  morsels  of  tlie  chine  ;  but  they  seem  rather 
to  have  been  accounted  fit  compaiiy  fur  the  feigned 
fools  and  sturdy  beggars,  with  .vhom  they  were 
ranlccd  by  a  Scottish  statute.' 

Time  was  necessary  wholly  to  eradicate  one 
language  and  introduce  another ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  he  Tliird, 
the  last  Scottish  king  of  the  pure  Celtic  race,  the 
popular  lament  for  his  death  was  composed  in 
Scoto-English,  and,  though  closely  resembling  the 
modern  dialect,  is  the  earUest  example  we  have  oj 
that  language,  whether  Ln  prose  or  poetry.^  Abouf 
the  same  time  flourished  the  celebrated  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  whose  poem,  written  in  English,  or 
Lowland  Scottish,  with  the  most  anxious  attention 
both  to  versification  and  alliteration,  forms,  even 
as  it  now  exists,  a  very  curious  specmien  of  the 
early  romance.  Such  complicated  construction 
was  greatly  too  concise  for  the  public  ear,  wliich 
is  best  amus-'d  by  a  looser  diction,  in  wliich  nume- 
rous repetitions,  and  prolonged  descriptions,  enable 
the  comprehension  of  the  audience  to  keep  up  with 
the  voice  of  the  singer  or  reciter,  and  supply  the 
gaps  which  in  general  must  have  taken  place, 
eitlier  through  a  failure  of  attention  in  the  hear- 
ers, or  of  voice  and  distinct  enunciation  on  the 
part  of  the  minstrel. 

The  usual  stanza  which  was  seUcted  as  the 
most  natural  to  the  language  and  the  sweetest  to 
the  ear,  after  the  complex  system  of  the  more 
courtly  measures,  used  by  Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 
was  laid  aside,  was  that  which,  when  originally 
intrfiduced,  we  very  often  find  arranged  in  two 
lines,  thus : — 

"Earl  Douglas  on   his  milk-white  steed,  most  like  a  baron 
bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  his   company,   whose  armor  ehoie  'ik* 
gold  ;■• 

but  which,  after  being  divided  into  four,  consti- 
tutes what  is  now  generally  called  the  ballad 
stanza, — 

bard  at  a  festival,  is  given  in  Sir  John  Holland's  Bnk«  of  tfci 
Houlat,  Bannatyne  edition,  p.  liii 

2  "  Whan  Alexander  our  king  was  ded, 
Wha  Scotland  led  in  luve  and  lee 
Away  was  sons  of  ale  and  bred. 
Of  wine  and  wax,  of  game  and  glee,"  &0. 
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Ear!  Pon^las  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

Most  lilve  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company, 

W'lose  armor  shone  like  gold." 

The  creaking  u-'  the  liiies  contains  a  plainer  in- 
.iiaation  hr^v  tli*  stanza  ought  to  be  read,  than 
Bvery  one  Ciruld  gather  from  the  original  mode  of 
writing  out  the  poem,  where  the  position  of  the 
e«!8i:ra,  <■>/  iuflectiou  of  voice,  is  left  to  the  indlvid- 
i-jrI's  own  taste.  Tliis  was  sometimes  exchanged 
\>>  a  stanza  of  six  lines,  tne  thira  and  sixth  rhym- 
•i.w  together.  For  works  of  more  miportance  and 
preien.sion,  a  more  complicated  versification  was 
r.till  retained,  and  may  be  found  in  the  tale  of 
Ralph  Coilzear,'  the  Adventures  of  Artlmr  at  the 
Tarn-Wathelyn,  Sir  Gawain,  and  Sir  Gologras,  and 
other  scarce  romances.  A  specimen  of  this  struc- 
ture of  verse  l>as  been  handed  down  to  our  times 
in  the  stanza  of  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green,  trans- 
mitted by  King  .James  I.,  to  Allan  Ramsay  and 
to  Burns.  The  excessive  passion  for  alliteration, 
<f^hich  formed  a  rule  of  the  Saxon  poetry,  was  also 
retained  in  the  Scottish  poems  of  a  more  elevated 
cliaracter,  though  the  more  ordinary  mmstrels  and 
.oallad-makers  threw  off  the  restraint. 

Tlie  varieties  of  stanza  thus  adopted  for  popular 
poetry  were  not,  we  may  easily  suppose,  left  long 
unemployed.  In  frontier  regions,  where  men  are 
continually  engaged  in  active  enterprise,  betwixt 
1 1  e  task  of  defending  themselves  and  annoying 
thfiir  neighbors,  they  may  be  said  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  danger,  the  excitation  of  wliicli  is 
pecuUarly  favorable  to  tiie  encouragement  of  po- 
etry. Kence,  the  expressions  of  Lesly  the  histori- 
an, quoted  in  the  following  Introduction,^  in  which 
lie  paints  the  delight  taken  by  the  Rjrderers  in 
their  peculiar  species  of  music,  and  the  rhyming 
ballads  in  which  they  celebrated  the  feats  of  their 
ancestors,  or  recorded  their  own  ingenious  strata- 
gems in  predatory  warfare.  In  the  same  Intro 
duction,  the  reader  wiU  find  the  reasons  alleged 
why  the  taste  for  song  was  and  must  have  been 
long'  f  preserved  on  the  Border  than  in  the  inte- 
ri  *  jf  the  country. 

iiaving  tlius  made  some  remarks  on  early  poe- 
t'\  Li  general,  and  on  that  of  Scotland  in  particu- 
lai,  6he  Editor's  purpose  is,  to  mention  the  fate  of 
Bom.e  previous  attempts  to  collect  ballad  poetry, 
ma  tb?  principles  of  selection  and  publication 
which  have  been  adopted  by  various  editors  of 
learning  vj^.d  iufoimation  ;  and  although  the  pres- 

-  This  sr.t.  niosi  of  tne  other  romances  here  referred  to, 
may  be  found  reprinted  m  a  volume,  entitled,  "  Select  Re- 
nains  of  the  Ar-iient  PoDular  Poetry  of  Scotland"  (Edin. 
!822  Sm;ill  4io.)  Edited  by  Mr  David  Laing,  and  inscribed 
o  Sir  Walter  Scctt. 

»  See  M.nsfelsv  of  the  S  ;ott  sh  Bordei    vol.  l.  p.  213. 


ent  work  chiefly  regards  the  Ballads  of  Scotland, 
yet  the  investigation  must  necessarily  inrliida 
some  of  tlie  principal  collections  among  the  Eng- 
lish also. 

Of  manuscript  records  of  ancient  ballads,  very 
few  have  been  yet  discovered.  It  is  prob;ible 
that  the  minstrels,  seldom  knowing  either  how  tc 
read  or  write,  trusted  to  their  well-exercised 
memories.  Noi  was  it  a  difficult  task  to  arq-ire 
a  sufficient  stock  in  trade  for  their  purpose,  since 
the  Editor  h.as  not  only  knovm  many  persons  ca- 
pable of  retainiiig  a  very  large  coUectiim  of  legend- 
ary lore  of  this  kind,  but  there  was  a  period  in  hia 
own  hfe,  when  a  memoiy  that  ought  to  have  been 
charged  with  more  valuable  matter,  enabled  hiiu 
to  recollect  as  many  of  these  old  scngs  as  would 
have  occupied  several  days  in  the  rt  citation. 

Tlie  press,  however,  at  length  superseded  the 
necessity  of  such  exertions  of  recollection,  and 
sheafs  of  ballads  issued  from  it  weekly,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  sojourners  at  the  alehouse,  and 
the  lovers  of  poetry  in  grange  and  hall,  where 
such  of  the  audience  as  could  not  read,  had  at 
least  read  unto  them.  These  fugitive  leaves,  gen- 
erally printed  upon  broadsides,  or  in  small  mis- 
cellanies called  Garlands,  and  circulating  amongst 
persons  of  loose  and  careless  habits — so  far  as 
books  were  concerned — were  subject  to  destruc- 
tion from  many  causes ;  and  as  the  editions  in  the 
early  age  of  printing  were  probably  much  limited 
even  those  published  as  chap-books  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  are  rarely  met  with. 

Some  persons,  however,  seem  to  have  had  what 
their  contemporaries  probably  thought  the  bizarre 
taste  of  gathering  and  preserving  collections  ol 
tliis  fugitive  poetry.  Hence  the  great  body  ol 
ballads  in  the  Pepysian  collection  of  Cambridge, 
made  by  that  Secretary  Pepys,  whose  Diary  is  so 
very  amusing ;  and  hence  the  still  more  valualjle 
deposit,  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  which  the  late 
Duke  John  of  Roxbm-ghe  took  so  much  pleasure, 
that  he  wa^often  found  enlarging  it  with  fresh 
acquisitions,  which  he  pasted  in  and  registered 
with  his  own  hand. 

The  first  attempt,  however,  to  -eprint  a  colleo 
tion  of  ballads  for  a  class  of  reac.ers  distmct  from 
those  for  whose  use  the  stall-copies  were  intenaed, 
was  that  of  an  anonymous  editor  of  three  12mo 
volumes,  which  appeared  in  London,  with  engrav- 
ings. These  volumes  came  out  m  various  year^, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  certtiry.'     The  editor 


3  "  A  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  collected  from  the  best  and 
most  ancient  Copies  e.xtant,  with  Introductions,  Historical  anf 
Critical,  illustrated  with  copper-plates."  This  anonymon, 
collection,  first  published  in  1723,  was  so  well  received,  thai 
it  soon  passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  two  more  vohimes  wert 
added  in  1723  ard  1725.  The  third  edition  ot  tb?  first  voltunt 
is  dated  1727. — Eli 
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writes  ■with  some  flippancy,  but  with  tlie  air  of  a 
person  superior  to  the  ordinary  drudj^ery  of  a  mere 
collector.  His  work  appears  to  have  been  got  up 
at  consider.able  expense,  and  the  *eneral  introduc- 
tions and  historical  illustrations  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  various  ballads,  are  written  with  an  ac- 
EUi'acy  of  which  sr'cli  a  subject  had  not  tiU  then 
*Jr«E  deemed  worthy.  The  principal  part  of  the 
oo)  lection  consists  of  stall-ballads,  neither  possesa- 
iig  much  poetical  merit,  nor  any  particular  rarity 
IT  curiosity,  StiU  tliis  original  Miscellany  holds  a 
sonsiderable  value  simongst  collectors  ;  and  as  the 
three  volumes — being  published  at  different  times 
— are  seldom  found  together,  they  seU  for  a  high 
price  when  complete. 

We  may  now  tiu-n  our  eyes  to  Scotland,  where 
the  faciUty  of  the  dialect,  which  cuts  ofl"  the  con- 
sonants in  the  termination  of  the  words,  so  as 
greatly  to  simplify  the  task  of  rhyming,  and  the 
habits,  dispositions,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
were  of  old  so  favorable  to  the  composition  of  bal- 
lad-poetry, that,  had  the  Scottish  songs  been  pre- 
served, there  is  no  doubt  a  very  curious  history 
miyht  have  been  composed  by  means  of  minstrelsy 
only,  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  in  1286, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  1745.  That 
materials  for  such  a  collection  existed,  cannot  be 
disputed,  since  the  Scottish  historians  often  refer 
to  oU  ballads  as  authorities  for  general  tradition. 
But  their  regular  preservation  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for  or  expected.  Successive  garlands  of 
soni;  sprung,  flourished,  faded,  and  were  forgotten, 
in  their  turn ;  and  the  na'aes  of  a  'ew  specimens 
arc  only  preserved,  to  show  us  how  abimdant  the 
display  of  tliese  wild  flowers  had  been. 

Like  tlie  natural  free  giits  of  Flora,  these  poeti- 
cal garlands  can  only  be  successfully  sought  fir 
where  tlie  land  is  uncultivated ;  and  civilization 
and  increase  of  learning  are  sure  to  banish  them, 
as  the  plough  of  the  agriculturist  bears  down  the 
moimtain  daisy.  Yet  it  is  to  be  recorded  with 
some  interest,  that  the  earliest  survivirti^  sjjecimen 
of  the  Scottish  press,  is  a  Miscellany  of  Millar  and 
Chapman,'  which  preserves  a  considerable  fund  nf 
Scottish  jiopular  poetry,  and  among  other  things, 
no  bad  >;pecinien  of  the  gests  of  Robin  Houd,  "  the 
English  oallad-maker's  joy,"  and  whose  renown 
seems  to  have  been  as  freshly  preserved  in  the 
oorth  as  on  the  .'southern  sliores  of  the  Tweed. 
Tliere  were  probably  several  collections  of  Sctrt- 
tish  ballads  and  metrical  pieces  duruig  the  seven- 

'  A  facsimile  reprint,  in  black-letter,  of  the  Original  Tracts 
A'liich  issuicl  from  tlie  press  of  Walter  Cliepir.an  and  Andro 
Myllar  at  Kdinliur^'h,  in  the  year  1508,  was  published  'indei 
•he  title  of  "  The  Knightly  Tale  of  Oolagrus  and  Oaivajiw, 
»n(l  other  Ancient  Poems,"  in  1827,  4to.  The  "  litil  gence  ' 
if  Robin  Hood,  refi-rred  to  in  the  text,  is  a  fragment  of  a 
xece  contained  in  RitKOo't  Collection. — Ed. 


teenth  century.  A  very  fine  one,  belonging  t/ 
Lord  Montagu,  perished  in  the  fire  which  con- 
sinned  Ditton  House,  about  twenty  years  ago. 

James  Watson,  in  1706,  pubhshed,  at  Edinbm-gh, 
a  miscellaneous  collection  in  three  parts,  contain- 
ing some  ancient  poetry.  But  the  first  editor  who 
seems  to  have  made  a  determined  effort  to  pre 
serve  our  ancient  popular  poetry  was  the  well- 
known  Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  Evergreen,  contauiing 
cliiefly  extracts  from  the  ancient  Scottisit  Makers, 
whose  poems  have  been  preserved  ui  the  B;iuna- 
tyne  Manuscript,  but  exliibiting  amongst  them 
some  popular  ballads.  Amongst  these  is  the 
Battle  of  Harlato,  apparently  from  a  modernized 
copy,  being  probably  the  most  ancient  Scottish 
historical  ballad  of  any  length  now  in  existence. 
He  also  inserted  in  the  same  collection,  the  genu 
ine  Scottish  Border  ballad  of  Johnnie  Armstrong, 
copied  from  the  recitation  of  a  descendant  of  the 
unfortunate  hero,  in  the  sixth  generation.  This 
poet  also  included  in  the  Evergreen,  Hardyknute. 
which,  though  evidently  modern,  is  a  most  spirited 
and  beautiful  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad.  It 
a  subsequent  collection  of  lyrical  pieces,  called  tlie 
Tea-Table  Miscellany,  Allan  Ramsay  inserted  sev- 
eral old  ballads,  such  as  Cruel  Barbara  Allan, 
The  Bonjiie  Earl  of  Murray,  There  came  a  Ghost 
to  Margaret's  door,  and  two  or  three  others.  But 
his  unhappy  plan  of  writing  new  words  to  old 
times,  witliout  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
ancient  verses,  led  him,  with  the  assistance  ol 
"  some  ingenious  young  gentlemen,"  to  throw 
aside  many  originals,  the  preservation  of  which 
would  have  been  much  more  interesting  than  anj 
thing  which  has  been  substituted  m  their  stead." 

Li  fine,  the  task  of  collecting  and  illustrating 
ancient  popular  poetry,  whetlic  in  England  oi 
Scotland,  was  never  executed  by  a  competeni 
person,  possessing  the  necessary  powcs  of  seler 
tion  and  annotation,  till  it  was  undertaken  by  Di 
Percy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore  in  Ireland 
This  reverend  gentleman,  himself  a  poet,  auii  nmk 
iu"-  hiarh  among  the  literati  of  tlie  dav.  command 
ing  access  to  the  individuals  and  institutions  which 
could  best  afford  him  materials,  gave  the  publi' 
the  result  of  his  researches  in  a  work  entitleo 
"  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  in  thr-"* 
volumes,  publi^ihed  in  London  1765,  which  ha* 
since  gone  through  four  editions.*  Tlie  taste  with 
Yv-iiich  the  materials  wore  chosen,  the  extremi 
foKcity  with  which  they  were  illustrated,  the  dis- 

-  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

2  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

<  Sir  Walter  Scott  corresponded  fremently  with  the  iJuhot 
of  Dromore,  at  the  time  when  he  was  collecting  the  materia^ 
of  the  "  Border  Minstrelsy." — Bd. 
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play  at  once  of  antiquarian  knowledge  and  classi- 
cal reading  wiiich  the  collecti  -  "-^'licated,  render 
It  difficult  to  imitate,  and  impossible  to  excel,  a 
work  which  must  always  be  held  among  the  first 
111  ITS  clhss  in  point  of  merit,  though  not  a>'tually 
*.]ie  fr)remo.st  in  point  of  time.  But  neither  the 
high  character  of  the  work,  nor  the  rank  and  re- 
spectability of  the  author,  could  protect  him  or 
hi?  labors,  from  the  invidious  attack.s  of  criticism. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  were  directed  by 
Jiisoph  Ritson,  a  man  of  acute  observation,  pro- 
found research,  and  great  labor.  These  valuable 
attributes  were  unhappily  combined  witli  an  eager 
uritability  of  temper,  which  induced  him  to  treat 
antiquarian  trifles  with  the  same  seriousness  which 
men  of  the  world  reserve  for  matters  oi  i.nport- 
ance,  and  disposed  hiin  to  drive  controversies  into 
personal  quarrels,  by  neglecting  in  literary  de- 
jate,  the  courtesies  of  ordinary  society.'  it  ought 
to  be  said,  however,  by  one  who  knew  him  well 
that  this  irritability  of  disposition  was  a  constitu- 
tional and  physical  infirmity;  and  that  Ritson's 
extreme  attachment  to  the  severity  of  truth,  cor- 
responded to  the  rigor  of  his  criticisms  upon  the 
labors  of  others.  He  seems  to  have  attacked 
Bishop  Percy  with  the  greater  animositv  as  bear- 
ing no  good  will  to  the  hierarchy,  in  which  that 
prelate  held  a  distinguished  place. 

Ritson's  criticism,  in  which  there  was  too  much 
horseplay,  was  grounded  on  two  points  of  accusa- 
tion. ITie  first  point  regarded  Dr.  Percy's  definition 
of  tlie  order  and  office  of  minstrels,  which  Ritson 
confidered  as  designedly  overcharged,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  an  undue  importance  to  his  subject.  The 
second  objection  respected  the  liberties  which  Dr. 
Percy  had  taken  with  his  materials,  in  adding  to, 
retrenching,  and  improving  them,  so  as  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  the  taste  of  his  own  period.  We 
will  take  some  brief  notice  of  both  topics. 

First,  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work, 
certainly  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
given  an  inaccurate,  and  somewhat  exaggerated 
account  of  the  English  Minstrels,  whom  he  d"^  '"d 
to  be  an  "  order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who 
subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
Bung  to  the  harp  the  verses  which  they  themselves 
composed."  The  reverend  editor  of  the  Reliques 
produced  in  support  of  this  definition  many  curious 
quotations,  to  show  that  m  many  instances  the 
persons  of  these  minstrels  had  been  honored  and 
respected,  their  performances  applauded  and  re- 
warded by  the  great  and  the  courtly,  and  their 
craft  imitated  by  princes  themselves.  • 

Against  both  these  propositions,  Ritson  made  a 
dete.rinined  opposition.     He  contended,  and  pro- 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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bably  with  justice,  that  the  minstrels  ■weJ'e  noi 
necessarily  poets,  or  in  the  regular  habit  of  com- 
posing the  verses  which  they  sung  to  the  harp  ; 
and  mdeed,  that  the  ■word  minstrel,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  meant  no  more  than  musician. 

Dr.  Percy,  from  an  amended  edition  of  his  Essay 
on  Minstrelsy,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  f/f  the 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  seems  to  have  beea 
to  a  certain  point,  convinced  by  the  critic's  reason- 
mg ;  for  he  has  extended  the  definition  impugned 
by  Ritson,  and  the  minstrels  are  thus  described 
as  singing  verses  "  composed  by  themselves  or 
others."  This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  tenable  posi- 
tion ;  for,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  seems  too  broad  an 
averment  to  say  that  all  minstrels  were  by  pro- 
fession poets,  so  on  the  other,  it  is  extravagant  to 
affirm,  that  men  who  were  constantly  in  tht  habit 
of  reciting  verse,  should  not  frequently  havo  ac 
quired  that  of  compo.sing  it,  especially  when  their 
bread  depended  on  giving  pleasure  ,  and  to  havo 
the  power  of  producing  novelty,  is  a  great  step 
towards  that  desirable  end.  No  unprejudiced 
reader,  therefore,  can  have  any  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ing Bishop  Percy's  definition  of  the  minstrels,  and 
their  occupation,  as  qualified  in  the  fourth  eaitiof* 
of  his  Essay,  implying  that  they  were  sometimes 
poets,  sometimes  the  mere  reciters  of  the  poetrv 
of  others. 

On  the  critic's  second  proposition.  Dr.  Percy  sue 
cessfully  showed,  that  at  no  period  of  liistory  was 
the  word  minstrel  applied  to  instrumental  music 
exclusively ;  and  he  has  produced  sufficient  evi- 
dence, tliat  the  talents  of  the  profession  were  »• 
frequently  employed  in  chanting  or  reciting  pa 
etry  as  in  playing  the  mere  tunes.  There  is  ap- 
pearance of  distinction  being  sometimes  made  be 
tween  minstrel  recitations  and  minstrelsy  of  music 
alone  ;  and  we  may  add  a  ciuious  instance,  to  thos» 
quoted  by  the  Bishop.  It  is  from  the  singula 
ballad  respecting  Tliomas  of  Erceldoime,'  whiet 
announces  the  proposition,  that  tongxie  is  chief  oi 
minstrelsy. 

We  may  also  notice,  that  the  word  minstrel  be 
ing  in  fact  derived  from  the  Minn6-singer  of  the 
Germans,  means,  in  its  primary  sense,  one  who 
sings  of  love,  a  sense  totally  inapplicable  to  a  mer« 
instrumental  musician. 

A  second  general  |)oint  on  which  Dr.  Percy  waa 
fiercely  attacked  by  Mr.  Ritson,  was  also  one  on 
which  both  the  parties  might  claim  a  right  to  sing 
Te  De^im.  It  respected  the  rank  or  status  which 
was  held  by  the  minstrels  in  society  during  thp 
middle  ages.  On  tliis  point  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
Uques  of  Ancient  Poetry  ha:d  produced  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence,  that,  at  the  courts  of  the 


5  Select  Remains  of  Popular  Pieces  of  Poetry.     Edinbnn'ri 
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Aiigk>-Normaii  princes,  the  professors  of  the  gay 
(cience  were  the  favorite  solacers  of  the  leisure 
houi's  of  princes,  who  did  not  themselves  disdain 
to  share  their  tuneful  labors,  and  imitate  their 
compositions.  Mr.  Ritson  replied  to  this  with  great 
mgcnuity,  arguing,  that  such  instancp"  ~i  respect 
paid  to  French  minstrels  recituig  in  their  native 
language  in  the  court  of  Norman  monarchs,  though 
held  in  Britain,  argued  nothing  in  favor  of  English 
artists  professmg  the  same  trade ;  and  of  whose 
compositions,  and  not  of  those  existmg  in  the 
French  language.  Dr.  Percy  professed  to  form  his 
collection.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  betwixt 
the  respectability  of  the  French  minstrels,  and  the 
degradation  of  the  same  class  of  men  in  England, 
SI)  Ritson  plausibly  alleged  to  be,  that  the  Eng- 
lish language,  a  mixed  speech  betwixt  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman-French,  was  not  known  at  the 
com't  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  until  the  reign 
af  Edw  ard  III. ;'  and  that,  therefore,  until  a  very 
late  period,  and  when  the  lays  of  minstrelsy  were 
going  out  of  fasliion,  English  performers  in  that 
capacity  must  have  confined  the  exercise  of  their 
talents  to  the  amusement  of  the  vulgar.  Now,  as 
it  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Ritson,  tliat  ahnost  all 
the  English  metrical  romances  wluch  have  been 
preserved  till  the  present  day,  are  translated  from 
the  French,  it  may  also  be  allowed,  that  a  class  of 
men  employed  chiefly  in  rendering  into  English 
the  works  of  others,  could  not  hold  so  liigh  a  sta- 
tion as  those  who  aspired  to  original  composition ; 
and  so  far  the  critic  has  the  best  of  the  dispute. 
But  Mr.  Ritson  has  over-driven  his  argument,  since 
•^here  was  assiu'edly  a  period  in  English  liistory, 
when  tlie  national  minstrels,  wi-iting  in  the  nation- 
al dialect,  were,  in  proportion  to  theu  merit  m 
their  calling,  held  in  honor  and  respect. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  for  example,  a  mmstrel  who 
Rourished  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
:»ot  only  a  man  of  talent  in  his  art,  but  of  some 
rank  in  society';  the  companion  of  nobles,  and  him- 
eelf  a  man  of  landed  property.  He,  and  his  con- 
temporary Kendal,  wrote,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Robert  de  Brunne,  in  a  passage  already  alluded 
to,  a  kind  of  English,  whicli  was  designed  for  "  pride 
ktid  nobleye,"''  and  not  for  such  inferior  persons  as 
RfiV-5rt  himself  addressed,  and  to  whose  compre- 
henoinn  he  avowedly  lowered  his  language  and 
structure  of  versification.  There  existed,  there- 
fort,  during  the  time  of  this  historian,  a  more  re- 

1  That  monarch  first  nspd  the  vernacular  Enprlish  dialect  in 
t  motu.  which  he  displayed  on  his  shield  at  a  celebrated  tour- 
ument.  The  legend  which  graced  the  representation  cf  a  white 
iwan  on  the  king's  backler,  ran  thus  : — 

"Ha!  ha!  the  whyte  swan  1 
By  Goddia  soule  I  am  thy  man." 

•  The  learned  editor  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 
Itnfogiaion  \i>'\:  Sir  IVa.ter  Scott  misinterpreted  the  passage 


fined  dialect  of  the  Engli.sh  language,  used  by  su-jIi 
composers  of  popular  poetry  as  moved  in  a  highei 
circle  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while 
their  productions  were  held  in  such  liigh  esteem, 
the  authors  must  have  been  honored  in  proportion 

The  education  bestowed  upon  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, when  brought  up  under  the  charge  of  Henry 
IV.,  comprehended  both  music  and  the  art  of  ver- 
nacular poetry  ;  m  other  words,  Minstr(Jsy  in  both 
branches.  That  poetry,  of  wliich  the  King  left 
several  specimens,  was,  as  is  well  known,  English  ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  prince,  upon  whose 
education  such  sedulous  care  was  bestowed,  woidd 
have  been  instructed  in  an  art  whicli,  if  we  are  to 
beUeve  Mr.  Ritson,  was  degraded  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  discreflitable  to  its  professors.  The  same 
argument  is  strengthened  by  the  poetical  exercises 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  EngUsh,  written  during 
his  captivity  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt.'  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  noble  prisoner  was 
to  solace  his  hours  of  imprisonment  with  a  degra- 
ding and  vulgar  species  of  composition. 

We  could  ]3roduce  other  instances  to  show  that 
this  acute  critic  has  caiTied  his  argument  consid- 
erably too  far.  But  we  prefer  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  explain  clear- 
ly how  contradictory  evidence  should  exist  on  it, 
and  why  instances  of  great  personal  respect  to 
individual  minstrels,  and  a  high  esteem  of  the  art, 
are  quite  reconcilable  with  much  contempt  thi-own 
on  the  order  at  large. 

All  professors  of  the  fine  arts — all  those  who 
contribute,  not  to  the  necessities  of  lii'e,  but  to  the 
enjoyments  of  society,  hold  their  professional  re 
spectability  by  the  severe  tenure  of  exhibiting  ex- 
cellence ifl  their  department.  We  are  well  enough 
satisfied  with  the  tradesman  who  goes  through  his 
task  in  a  workmanlil^e  manner,  nor  are  we  disposed 
to  look  down  upon  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or  .h« 
physician,  unless  they  display  gross  ignorance  of 
their  profession :  we  hold  it  enough,  that  if  they 
do  not  posses.<;  the  liighest  knowledge  of  their  re- 
spective sciences,  they  can  at  least  instruct  us  on 
the  points  we  desire  to  know.     But 

"  mediocribus  esse  poetis 


Non  di,  non  homines,  non  concessere  colamna." 

Tlie  same  is  true  respecting  the  f)rofes8oiB  of 
painting,  of  sculptiu"e,  of  music,  and  the  fin«  art? 
in  general.     If  they  exhibit  paramount  excellence, 

referred  to.     De  Brunne,  according  to  this  anthor's  text,  sayt 
of  the  elder  reciters  of  the  metrical  romance, 

"  They  said  it  for  pride  and  nobleye. 
That  non  were  .soul  k  as  they  ;" 

i.  e.  they  recited  it  in  a  styile  so  lofty  and  noble,  that  none  hav« 
siifce  equalled  them. —  IVarlon,  edit.  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  IS."?.— Ed 
3  See  the  edition   printed  by  Mr.  Watson   Taylot    for  tn« 
Roxburghe  Club. 
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BO  sil  uation  in  society  ia  too  high  for  them  which 
their  manners  enable  them  to  fill ;  if  they  fall 
short  of  the  highest  point  of  aim,  they  degenerate 
into  sign-painters,  stone-cutters,  common  crowders, 
doggerel  rhj'mers,  and  so  forth,  the  most  contempt- 
ible of  mankind.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident. 
Men  must  be  satisfied  with  such  a  supply  of  their 
»t:tua]  wants  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  circum- 
Btances,  and  should  an  individual  want  a  coat,  he 
BJist  employ  the  village  tailor  if  Stultze  is  not  to 
be  had.  But  if  he  seeks  for  deligh^  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  and  he  that  cannot  hear  Pasta  or 
Sont^,  would  be  little  solaced  for  the  absence  of 
tbesf  sirens,  by  the  strains  of  a  crnck- voiced  bal- 
lad-singer. Nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  offer  of  such 
inadequate  compensation  would  only  be  regarded 
as  an  insult,  and  resented  accordingly. 

The  theatre  affords  the  most  appropriate  exam- 
ple of  what  we  mean.  The  first  circles  in  society 
are  opMi  to  persons  eminently  distinguished  in  the 
drama;  and  their  rewards  pre,  in  proportion  to 
those  who  profess  the  useful  arts,  incalculably 
higliei  But  those  who  lag  in  the  renr  of  the  dra- 
matic art  ar''  proportionally  poorer  and  more  de- 
graded than  those  who  are  the  lowest  of  a  useful 
trade  or  profession.  These  instances  will  enable 
as  readily  to  explain  why  the  greater  part  of  the 
minstrels,  practising  their  profession  in  scenes  of 
vulgar  mirth  and  debauchery,  humbling  their  art 
to  please  the  ears  of  drunken  al-^wns,  and  living 
with  the  dissipation  natural  to  men  whose  preca- 
rious subsistence  is,  accordinj^  to  the  ordinary 
phrase,  from  hand  to  mouth  orly,  should  fall  un- 
der general  contempt,  while  tho  itam  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  use  a  modern  phrase,  looked  down  on 
them  ii-om  the  distant  empyi  ean,  as  the  planets 
Jo  upon  those  shooting  pxhalations  arising  fi-om 
p-oss  vapors  m  the  nether  atmosphere. 

The  debate,  t)ieref»>rc,  resembles  the  apologue 
)f  the  gold  and  silver  shie-ld.  Dr.  Percy  looked 
on  the  minstrel  i'".  tht;  palmy  and  exalted  state  to 
wbicli,  no  doubt,  many  were  elevated  by  their 
talents,  like  those  who  possess  excellence  m  the 
ine  arts  in  the  present  day ;  and  Ritson  consid- 
ered the  reverse  of  the  medal,  when  the  poor  and 
irajidering  glee-man  was  glad  to  jjurchase  bis  bread 
by  sitigiug  his  ballads  at  the  aliBhouse,  wearing  a 
fantastic  habit,  and  latterly  sinlang  into  a  mere 
crowder  upon  an  untuned  fiddle,  accompanying 
nis  rude  strains  with  a  ruder  ditty,  the  helpless 
associate  of  drunken  revellers,  and  marvellously 
»fraid  of  the  constable  ard  parish-beadle.'  The 
difference  betwix^,  those  holding  the  extreme  po- 
litions  of  highest  and  lowest  in  such  a  profession, 
lannot  surely  be  more  marked  than  that  which 
tpparated  David  Garrick  or  John  Kemble  from  the 

'  3ee  Appendix    Note  D. 


outcasts  of  a  strolling  company,  exposed  to  peniu^y 
indigence,  and  persecution  according  to  law.^ 

There  was  still  another  and  more  important 
subject  of  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  liis  hos- 
tile critic  Tbe  former,  as  a  poet  and  a  mac.  ol 
taste,  was  tempted  to  take  such  freedoms  with  fnj 
original  ballads  as  might  enable  him  to  pleast  4 
more  critical  age  than  that  in  which  they  wei« 
composed.  Words  were  thus  altered,  ])hrasos  im 
proved,  and  whole  verses  were  inserted  or  oimt 
ted  at  pleasure.  Such  freedoms  were  especially 
taken  with  the  poems  pubhshed  from  a  folio  man 
uscript  in  Dr.  Percy's  own  possession,  very  curious 
from  the  miscfellaneous  nature  of  its  contents,  but 
unfortunately  having  many  of  the  leaves  mutila- 
ted, and  injured  in  other  respects,  by  the  grost 
carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  transcriber. 
Anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  treasm'es  which 
tliis  manuscript  contained,  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
liques  did  not  hesitate  to  repair  and  renovate  the 
songs  wliicb  he  di'ew  from  this  corrupted  yet  cu- 
rious source,  and  to  accommodate  them  with  such 
emendations  as  might  recommend  them  to  the 
modern  taste. 

For  these  liberties  with  his  subject,  Ritson  cen- 
sured Dr.  Percy  in  the  most  uncompromising  tei  tza, 
accused  him,  in»violent  language,  of  interpolation 
and  forgery,  and  insinuated  that  there  existea  no 
such  thing  in  rerum  natura  as  that  foUo  manu- 
script, so  often  referred  to  as  the  authority  of  ori- 
ginals inserted  in  the  Rehques.  In  this  cliarg.3, 
the  eagerness  of  Ritson  again  betrayed  him  far- 
ther than  judgment  and  discretion,  as  well  as  cour- 
tesy, warranted.  It  is  no  doubt  liighly  desirable 
that  the  text  of  ancient  poetry  should  be  givol 
untfiuched  and  uncorrupted.  But  this  is  a  poin 
which  did  not  occur  to  the  editor  of  the  Relique* 
in  1765,  whose  object  it  was  to  win  the  favor  o. 
the  pnbhc,  at  a  period  when  the  great  difficultj 
was  not  how  to  secure  tbe  very  words  of  old  bal 
lads,  but  bow  to  arrest  attention  upon  the  subject 
at  all.  That  great  and  important  servicii  tv  na 
tional  literature  would  probably  never  haw  been 
attained  without  the  wprk  of  Dr.  Percy  a  work 
which  first  fixed  tbe  consideration  of  genera.'  read- 
ers on  ancient  poetry,  and  made  it  worth  while  to 
inquire  how  f\ir  its  graces  were  really  antique,  <* 
how  far  derived  from  tlie  taste  with  which  tie 
publication  bad  been  superintended  and  revised 
The  object  of  Dr.  Percy  was  certainly  mtimated 
in  several  parts  of  liis  work,  where  ho  ingenuouslj 
acknowledges,  that  certain  ballads  have  received 
emendations,  and  that  others  are  not  of  pure  ana 
unmixed  antiquity  ;  that  the  beginning  of  somt 
and  end  of  others  have  been  supplied  ;  and  upon 
the  whole,  that  be  has,  in  many  instances,  d«*.iv> 

*  See  Apjiendix,  Note  K. 
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rated  the  ancient  ballads  with  the  graces  of  a 
wore  refined  period. 

This  system  is  so  distinctly  intimated,  that  if 
'here  be  any  ci'itic  still  of  opinion,  like  poor  Rit- 
TOn,  whose  morbid  temperament  led  him  to  such  a 
conduslop,  that  the  crune  of  literary  imitation  is 
equa!  to  that  of  commercial  forgery,  he  ought  to 
recollect  that  guilt,  in  the  latter  case,  does  not 
exist  V.  ithfiut  a  coiTesponding  charge  of  uttering 
the  forged  document,  or  causing  it  to  be  uttered, 
as  geni'ine,  without  which  the  mere  imitation  is 
Dot  "ulpable,  at  least  not  criminally  so.  This  qual- 
ity IS  totally  awanting  in  the  accusation  so  roughly 
brcuglit  against  Dr.  Percy,  who  avowedly  indulged 
in  such  alterations  and  improvements  upon  his 
materials,  as  might  adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  ai: 
age  not  otherwise  disposed  to  bestow  its  attention 
on  them. 

We  have  to  add,  that,  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Reliques,  Mr.  Thomas  Percy  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  pleading  tlie  cause  of  his  uncle  with 
the  most  gentlemanlike  moderation,  and  with 
every  respect  to  Mr.  Ritson's  science  and  talents, 
has  Combated  the  critic's  opinion,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  retort  his  injurious  language. 

It  wt)uld  be  now,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  have 
Lad  some  more  distinct  account  of  Dr.  Percy's  foho 
'nanuscript  and  its  contents ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Per- 
•V,  accordingly,  gives  the  original  of  the  marriage 
>f  Sir  Gawain,  and  collates  it  with  the  copy  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  state  by  his  uncle,  who  has 
on  this  occasion  given  entire  rein  to  his  own  fancy, 
though  the  rude  origin  of  most  of  liis  ideas  is  to  be 
found  in  the  old  ballad.  There  is  also  given  a 
copy  of  that  elegant  metrical  tale,  "  The  Cliild  of 
Elle,"  as  it  exists  in  the  folio  manuscript,  which 
goes  far  to  show  it  has  derived  all  its  beauties 
from  Dr.  Percy's  poetical  powers.  Judging  from 
these  two  specimens,  we  can  easily  conceive  why 
the  Reverend  Editor  of  the  "Reliques"  should 
have  declined,  by  the  production  of  the  folio  man- 
uscript, to  furnish  his  severe  Aristarch  with  wea- 
pons against  him,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  un- 
epariiigly  used.  Yet  it  is  certain,  the  manuscript 
contains  much  that  is  really  excellent,  though  mu- 
tilated and  sophisticated.  A  copy  of  the  fine  bal- 
lad of  "Sir  Caulin"  is  found  in  a  Scottish  shape, 
under  the  name  of  "King  Malcolm  ard  Sir  Col- 
vin,"  in  Buchan's  North  Country  Ballads,  to  be 
presently  mentioned.  It  is,  therefore,  unquestion- 
ably ancient,  though  possibly  retouched,  and  per- 
haps with  the  atldition  of  a  second  part,  of  which 
the  Scottish  copy  has  no  vestiges.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  know  exactly  to  what  extent 
Dr.  Percy  had  used  tiie  license  of  an  editor,  in 

I  Introiluclion  to  Evans's  Ballails,  1810.     New  edition,  en- 
tiget  ,  Sic. 


these  and  other  cases ;  and  certainly,  at  this  pt; 
riod,  would  be  only  a  degree  of  justice  due  to  hi 
memory. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  dismiss  the  "  Reliques  o 
Ancient  Poetry"  with  the  praise  and  censure  con 
ferred  on  it  by  a  gentleman,  liimself  a  valuable  la 
borer  in  the  vineyard  of  antiquities.  "  It  is  th« 
most  elegant  compilation  of  tlie  early  poetry  thaj 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country.  But  if 
must  be  frankly  added,  that  so  numerous  are  the 
alterations  and  corrections,  that  tlie  sevei  3  anti 
quary,  who  desires  to  see  the  old  EngUsh  ballad* 
in  a  genuine  state,  must  consult  a  more  accurate 
edition  than  this  celebrated  work."' 

Of  Ritson's  own  talents  as  an  editor  of  ancient 
poetry,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
The  first  collector  who  followed  the  example  oi 
Dr.  Percy,  was  Mr.  T.  Evans,  bookseller,  father  ol 
the  gentleman  we  have  just  quoted.  His  "  Old 
Ballads,  historical  and  narrative,  with  some  of  mod- 
ern date,"  appeared  in  two  volumes,  in  1777,  ana 
were  eminently  successful.  In  1784,  a  second  edi- 
tion appeared,  extending  the  work  to  four  vol- 
umes. In  this  collection,  many  ballads  found  ac- 
ceptance, wliich  Bishop  Percy  had  not  considered  as 
possessing  sufficient  merit  to  claim  admittance  into 
the  Reliques.  The  8vo.  Miscellany  of  1723  yield- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  materials.  The  collection  ol 
Evans  contained  several  modern  pieces  of  great 
merit,  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
which  are  understood  to  be  the  productions  of  Wil- 
Uam  Julius  Mickle,  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  though 
they  were  never  claimed  by  him,  nor  received 
among  his  works.  Amongst  them  is  the  elegiac 
poem  of  Cumnor  Hall,  which  suggested  the  ficti- 
tious narrative  entitled  Kenilworth.  The  Red- 
Cross  Kniglit,  also  by  Mickle,  which  has  furnished 
words  for  a  beautiful  glee,  first  occurred  in  the 
same  collection.  As  Mickle,  with  a  vein  of  great 
facility,  united  a  power  of  verbal  melody  which 
might  have  been  envied  by  bards  of  much  greater 
renown,"  he  must  be  considered  as  very  successful 
in  these  efforts,  if  the  ballads  be  regarded  as 
avowedly  modern.  If  they  are  to  be  judged  of 
as  accurate  imitations  of  ancient  poetry,  they  have 
less  merit ;  the  deception  being  only  maintained 
by  a  huge  store  of  double  consonants,  strewed  at 
random  into  ordinary  words,  resembling  the  real 
fashion  of  antiquity  as  little  as  the  niches,  turrets, 
and  tracery  of  plaster  stuck  upon  a  modern  front. 
In  the  year  1810,  the  four  volumes  of  1784  were 
republished  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Evans,  the  son  of  the 
origuial  editor,  with  very  considerable  alterations 
and  additions.  In  tliis  last  edition,  the  more  ordi- 
nary modern  ballads  were  judiciously  retrenched 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  ". 
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jd  niunber,  and  large  and  valuable  additions  made 
to  the  ancient  part  of  the  collection.  Being  in 
gome  mi^asure  a  supplement  to  the  Reliques  of 
Aj-cient  Pot-iry,  this  miscellany  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  the  shelves  of  any  bibliomaniac 
who  may  choose  to  emulate  Captain  Cox  of  Co- 
veritry,  tht  prototype  of  idl  collectors  of  pop  ilar 
jsoetry. 

While  Dr.  Percy  was  setting  the  example  of  a 
Classical  publication  of  ancient  English  poetry,  the 
iatc  David  Herd  was,  in  ^modest  retirement,  com- 
piling ^  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  which  ho  has 
happily  described  as  "  the  poetry  and  music  of  the 
heart."  The  first  part  of  his  Miscellany  contains 
heroic  and  historical  ballads,  of  wliich  there  is  a 
respectable  and  well-chosen  selection.  Mr.  Herd,* 
tn  accountant,  as  the  profession  is  called  m  Edin- 
burgh, was  known  and  generally  esteemed  for  his 
shreM  d,  manly  conuuon  sense  and  antiquarian  sci- 
ence, mixed  with  much  good  nature  and  great 
modesty.  His  hardy  and  antique  mould  of  counte- 
uance,  and  his  venerable  grizzled  locks,  procm'ed 
him,  amongst  his  acquaintance,  the  name  of  Gray- 
eteil.  His  original  collection  of  songs,  in  one  vol- 
ume, appeared  in  1769  ;  an  enlarged  one,  in  two 
volumes,  came  out  in  1776.  A  publication  of  the 
same  kind,  being  Herd's  book  still  more  enlarged, 
was  printed  for  Lawrie  and  Symington  in  1791. 
Some  modern  additions  occur  hi  tliis  latter  work, 
of  which  by  far  the  most  valuable  were  two  fine 
imitations  of  the  Scottish  ballad  by  the  gifted  au- 
thor of  the  "  Man  of  Feeling," — (now,  alas  1  no 
more,) — called  "  Duncan"  and  "  Kenneth." 

John  Pinkerton,  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
and  some  severity  as  well  as  acuteness  of  disposi- 
tion, was  now  endeavoring  to  force  himself  into 
pubhc  attention ;  and  his  collection  of  Select  Bal- 
lads, London,  1783,  contains  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  understood,  in  an  extensive  sense,  Horace's 
paxim,  quldlibet  audrndi.  As  he  was  possessed  of 
ijonsiderable  powers  of  poetry,  though  not  equal 
to  what  he  was  willing  to  take  credit  for,  he  was 
resolved  to  enrich  his  collection  with  all  the  nov- 
ell  am  interest  which  it  could  derive  from  a 
Sheral  insertion  of  pieces  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
intiquity,  but  equipped  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
ditor's  imagination.  With  a  boldness,  suggested 
.nerhaps  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Macphersou,  he  in- 
cluded, within  a  collection  amounting  to  only 
.wenty  one  tragic  ballad.s,  no  less  than  five,  of 
Rrhich  he  afterwarjjls  owned  himself  to  have  been 
lltogether,  or  in  great  part,  the  author.  The  most 
remarkable  article  in  tliis  Miscellany  was,  a  second 

'  David  Herd  was  a  native  of  St.  Cyrus,  in  Kincardineshire, 
•nd  though  often  termed  a  writer,  he  was  only  a  clerk  in  the 
rffice  of  Mr.  David  Russell,  aceouiilanl  in  Eilinbiirgh.  He 
iieJ,  aged  78,  in  1810,  and  left  a  vury  curious  library,  which 
"Ml  dispersed  i  y  auciion.     Herd  by  no  means  merited  ths  char- 


part  to  the  noble  ballad  of  Har(]yknute,  which  hai! 
some  g6od  verses.  It  labors,  however,  under  this 
great  defect,  that,  in  order  to  append  his  own  con 
elusion  to  the  original  tale,  Mr.  Pmkerton  foimd 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  altering  a  leatUng 
circumstance  hi  the  old  ballad,  which  would  have 
rendered  liis  catastrophe  inapplicable.  With  sucL 
hcense,  to  write  continuations  and  couciusioni 
would  be  no  difficult  task.  In  the  .second  voluirj' 
of  the  Select  Ballads,  consisting  of  comic  pieces,  ( 
list  of  fifty -two  articles  contained  nine  writtec  en- 
tirely by  the  editor  himself.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  these  supposititious  compositions  are  oxd 
cuted,  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a  scholar  much  better  acqumuted  with  an- 
cient books  and  manuscripts,  than  with  oral  tradi- 
tion and  popular  legends.  The  poetry  smells  ol 
the  lamp  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  if  ever  a 
ballad  had  existed  in  such  quaint  language  as  the 
author  employs,  it  could  never  have  been  so  popu 
lar  as  to  be  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  The 
glossary  displays  a  much  greater  acquahitaiice 
with  learned  lexicons  than  with  the  famihar  dia 
lect  still  spoken  by  the  Lowland  Scottish,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  full  of  errors.''  Neither  was  Mr. 
Phikerton  more  happy  in  the  way  of  conjectural 
illustration.  He  chose  to  fix  on  Sir  J-ihn  Bruce  ol 
Kinross  the  paternity  of  the  ballad  of  jilardyknuto, 
and  of  the  fine  poem  called  the  Vision.  The  first 
is  due  to  Mrs.  Halket  of  Wardlaw,  the  second  to 
Allan  Ramsay,  although,  it  must  be  owned,  it  is  ol 
a  character  superior  to  liis  ordmary  poetry.  Sii 
John  Bruce  was  a  brave,  blunt  soldier,  who  made 
no  pretence  whatever  to  literature,  though  lu? 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Arnot,  had  much  talent, 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  have  misled 
the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  read  a  sort  of  recantation,  in  ., 
List  of  Scottish  Poets,  prefixi  d  to  a  Selection  of 
Poems  from  the  Maitland  Mai  uscript,  vol.  i.  1786. 
in  which  he  acknowledges,  as  his  own  composition, 
the  pieces  of  spurious  antiquity  included  in  his 
"  Select  Balkxls,"  with  a  coolness  which,  when  Ids 
subsequent  invectives  against  others  who  had  taken 
shnilar  liberties  is  considered,  mfers  as  m'lch  ai> 
dacity  as  the  studied  and  labored  defence  of  ob 
scenity  with  which  he  disgraced  the  same  pages. 

In  the  mean  tune,  Joseph  Ritson,  a  man  of  d'lli 
gence  and  acumen  equal  to  those  cf  Piukert'n,  but 
of  the  most  laudable  accuracy  and  fidelity  as  an 
editor,  was  engaged  in  various  publications  re 
specting  poetical  antiquities,  in  which  he  employed 
profound  research,     A  select  collection  of  English 

acier  given  him  by  Pinkerton,  of  "  an  illiterate  and  injudiciou 
conpiler." — Ed. 

2  Bnnsters.  fore.\ample,  a  word  generally  applied  to  the  men, 
on  a  harvest  field,  who  bind  the  sh«aves,  is  derived  from  ban  U 
curse,  and  explr  led  to  meau,  "  blustering,  sweariojf  fellow  ' 
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Songs  was  C)nipiled  by  liira,  with  great  care  and 
considerable  taste,  and  publisbed  at  London,  11i83. 
A  new  eilitiun  of  tliis  has  appeared  since  Ritson"? 
death,  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  the  learned  and 
in(i<ifatigable  antiquary,  Thomas  Park,  and  aug- 
mented with  many  original  pieces,  and  some  which 
litson  had  prepared  for  publication. 

Ritson's  Collection  of  Songs  was  followed  by  a 
rurinus  volume,  entitled,  "Ancient  Songs  from  the 
tiniH  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Revolution,"  1790 ; 
•'Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry"  1*792;  and 
"  A  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  witl'  the  genuine 
music,"  Loudu;  1794.  Tliis  last  is  a  genuine,  but 
ca'.r.ei  meagie  collection  of  Caledonian  populai 
§ongs.  Next  year  Mr.  Ritson  pubhshed  "  Robin 
Hood,"  2  vols.,  1795,  being  "  A  Collection  of  all  the 
Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  now  extant, 
••elative  to  that  celebrated  Outlaw."  Tliis  work  is 
a  notable  illustration  of  the  excellencies  and  de- 
fects of  Mr.  Ritson's  system.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  so  much  zeal,  research,  and  indus- 
try bestowed  on  a  subject  of  antiquity.  Tliere 
rcarcely  occurs  a  phrase  or  word  relating  to  Robin 
Hood,  whether  in  history  or  pnetry,  in  law  b<v)ks, 
in  ancient  proverbs,  or  common  parlance,  but  it  is 
here  collected  and  explained.  At  the  same  time, 
the  extreme  fidelity  of  the  editor  seems  driven  to 
excess,  when  we  find  him  pertin.aciously  retaining 
h-iJ  the  numerous  and  gross  errors  wliich  repeated 
recitations  have  introduced  into  the  text,  and  re- 
garding it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  prefer  the  worst  to 
the  better  readings,  as  if  their  inferiority  was  a  se- 
curity for  their  being  genuLue.  In  short,  when 
Ritson  copied  from  rare  books,  or  ancient  manu- 
scripts, there  cnuld  not  be  a  more  accurate  editor; 
when  tak^ig  his  authority  from  oral  tradition,  and 
judging  between  two  recited  copies,  he  was  apt  to 
consider  the  worst  <as  most  genuine,  as  if  a  poem 
was  not  more  likely  to  be  deteriorated  than  im- 
proved hv  passing  through  the  mouths  of  many  re- 
citers. In  the  Ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  this  super- 
stitious scrupulosity  was  especially  to  be  regretted, 
Ts  it  tended  to  enlarge  the  collection  with  a  great 
hiimber  of  doggerel  compositions,  which  are  all 
■.iipies  of  each  other,  turning  on  tlie  same  idea  of 
jl<>ld  Robin  meeting  with  a  shepherd,  a  tinker,  a 
mendicant,  a  tanner,  Ac.  etc.,  by  each  and  all  of 
whom  he  is  soundly  thrashed,  and  all  of  whom  he 
receives  into  his  band.  The  tradition,  which  avers 
that  it  was  the  brave  outlaw's  custom  to  try  a  bout 
at  quarter-staff  with  his  young  recruits,  might  in- 
deed have  authorized  one  or  two  such  tales,  but 
the  greater  part  ought  to  have  been  rejected  as 
OQodern  imitations  of  the  most  paltry  kind,  com- 

"■The  first  opening  of  tlie  ballad  has  mnch  of  the  t  wrtial 
Itrain  witli  wlii  .li  a  pihroch  coinmeiiues.  Properat  i\  nedias 
•«t — aixorilirig  o  the  classical  admonitioD. 


posed  probably  about  the  age  of  James  T.  of  Eng 
land.  By  adopting  tliis  spurious  trash  as  part  o 
Robin  Hood's  history,  he  is  represented  as  the  besi 
cudgelled  hero,  Don  Quixote  excepted,  that  evel 
was  celebrated  in  prose  or  rliyme.  Ritson  also 
published  several  garlands  of  North  Country  song& 

Looking  on  this  eminent  antiquary's  labors  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  we  may  deprecate  the  eager- 
nees  and  severity  of  his  prejudices,  and  feel  sur- 
prise tliat  he  should  have  shown  so  much  irritabil- 
ity of  disposition  on  such  a  topic  as  a  collection  oi 
old  ballads,  which  certainly  have  Uttle  in  them  to 
affect  the  passions ;  and  we  may  be  sometimes  pro 
voked  at  tlie  pertinacity  with  wliich  he  has  pre- 
ferred bad  readings  to  good.  But  while  industry 
research,  and  antiquarian  learning,  are  recommen- 
dations to  works  of  this  nature,  few  editors  wiH 
ever  be  found  so  competent  to  the  task  as  Joseph 
Ritson.  It  must  also  be  added  to  his  praise,  that 
although  not  willing  to  yield  his  opmion  rashiy, 
yet  if  lie  saw  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  any  fact  or  argument,  he  resigned  his 
own  opinion  with  a  candor  equal  to  the  warmth 
with  which  he  defended  himself  while  confident 
he  was  in  the  right.  Many  of  liis  works  are  now 
almost  out  fif  print,  and  an  edition  of  tliem  in  com- 
mon orthography,  and  altering  the  bizarre  speUing 
and  character  which  his  prejudices  induced  the  au- 
thor to  adopt,  would  be,  to  antiquaries,  an  accept- 
able present. 

We  have  now  given  a  hasty  account  of  various 
collections  of  popular  poetry  duruig  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  we  have  onh'  further  to  observe,  that,  in 
the  present  century,  tliis  species  of  lore  has  been 
sedulously  cultivated.  The  "Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border"  first  appeared  in  1802,  in  two 
volumes ;  and  what  may  appear  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, it  was  the  first  work  printed  by  Mr.  Jamea 
Ballantyne  (then  residing  at  Kelso),  as  it  was  the 
first  serious  demand  which  the  present  author 
made  on  the  patience  of  the  public.  The  Border 
Minstrelsy,  augmented  by  a  third  volume,  came  to 
a  second  edition  in  1803.  In  1803,  Mr.,  now  Sir 
John  Grahame  Dalzell,  to  whom  liis  countrv  is 
obliged  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  published  "  Scot- 
tish Poems  of  the  Sixteentli  Centurv,"  which,  amon" 
other  subjects  of  interest,  contains  a  ciu-ious  con- 
temporary ballad  of  Belrinnes,  which  has  some 
stanzas  of  considerable  merit.' 

The  year  18o6  was  chstinguished  by  the  appear- 
ance of  "  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  from  Tradi 
tions.  Manuscripts,  and  Scarce  Editions,  with  Trans 
lations  of  Similar  Pieces  from  the  Ancient  Danisl 
Language,  and  a  few  Origiimli  by  the  Editor,  Rob 

"  MacCallanmore  came  from  ihe  west 
With  many  a  bow  ami  brind  ; 
To  waste    le  Riiiiies  he  tnoaghl  it  bes* 
The  F  Jtl  of  Huntly's  lanJ  '" 
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ert  Jamieson,  A.  M.,  and  F.  A.  S.'"  This  work,  which 
vnB  not  greeted  by  the  public  with  the  attention 
't  deserved,  opened  a  new  discovery  respecting 
the  original  soiu'ce  of  the  Scottish  ballads.  IVIr. 
Jamiesor's  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian literature,  enabled  him  to  detect  not  only 
a  general  similarity  betwixt  these  and  the  Danish 
baUadti  preserved  in  the  "  Kiempe  Viser,"  an  early 
coll'jotion  of  hrroic  ballads  in  that  language,  but 
tc  demonstrate  that,  in  many  cases,  the  stories  and 
*jngfi  were  distinctly  the  same,  a  circumstance 
which  nt  antiquary  had  hitherto  so  much  as  sus- 
pected. Mr.  Jamieson's  iumotations  are  also  very 
valuable,  and  preserve  some  cm-ious  illustrations 
of  the  old  poets.  H.s  imitations,  though  lie  is  not 
entirely  free  from  the  affectation  of  using  rather 
too  many  obsolete  words,  are  generally  highly  in- 
terest mg.  The  work  fills  an  important  place  in 
the  collection  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  tliis 
branch  of  antiquarian  study. 

Mr.  John  Fiulay,  a  poet  whose  career  was  cut 
short  bv  a  premature  death,'  published  a  short  col- 
lection of  "  Scottish  Historical  and  Romantic  Bal- 
lads," in  1808.  The  beauty  of  some  imitations  of 
the  old  Scottish  ballad,  with  the  good  sense,  learn- 
ing and  n  odesty  of  the  preliminary  dissertations, 
m\  st  make  all  admirers  of  ancient  lore  regret  the 
early  loss  of  this  accomplished  young  man. 

Various  valuable  collections  of  ancient  ballad- 
^cAtj  have  appeared  of  late  years,  some  of  wliich 
are  illustrated  with  learning  and  acuteness,  as  those 
of  Mr.  MotherwelP  and  of  Mr.  Kinlocli''  intimate 
much  taste  and  feeling  for  this  species  of  Utera- 
tm'e.  N^or  is  there  any  want  of  editions  of  ballads, 
less  designed  for  public  sale,  than  to  preserve  float- 
ing  pieces  of  minstrelsy  which  are  in  immediate 
danger  of  perishing.  Several  of  those,  edited,* as 
we  have  occasion  to  know,  by  men  of  distinguished 
talpnt,  have  appeared  in  a  smaller  form  and  more 
limited  edition,  and  must  soon  be  among  the  in- 
trouvablea  of  Scottish  typogi-aphy.  We  would  par- 
ticularize a  duodecimo,  under  the  modest  title  of 
a  "  Ballad  Book,"  without  place  or  date  annexed, 

"■  After  the  completion  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  and  nearly 
Lfiree  vears  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  own  Collei-tion, 
Mr.  Jamieson  printed  in  the  Scots  Magazine  (October,  1803)  a 
List  of  desiderata  in  Scottish  Song.  His  communication  to 
the  Editor  of  that  work  contains  the  following  paragraph  : — 
■'  1  am  nov  writing  out  for  the  press  a  Collection  of  Popular 
Ball<»us  and  Songs  from  tradition,  MSS.,  and  scarce  publica- 
tions, with  a  fesv  of  moilern  date,  which  hav?  been  written  for, 
»nd  are  exclusively  dedicated  to  my  collection.  As  many  of 
the  pieces  were  common  property,  I  have  heretofore  waited  for 
J\e  completion  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott  s  Work,  with  more  anx- 
ety  for  the  cause  in  general,  than  for  any  particular  and  selfish 
interest  of  my  own;  as  1  was  sure  of  having  the  satisfaction  of 
teeing  su^ih  pieces  as  that  gentleman  might  choose  to  adoi)t, 
»ppear  with  every  advantage  which  I,  partial  as  I  was,  could 
wisn  them.  The  most  sanguine  ex|)ectations  of  the  public 
ba  ■«  pow  been  amply  gratified  ;  and  much  curious  and  valoa- 


which  indicates,  by  a  few  notes  only,  the  capacity 
which  the  editor  possesses  for  supplying  the  mod< 
extensive  and  ingenious  illustrations  upon  antiqua- 
rian subjects.  Most  of  the  ballads  are  of  a  :omit 
character,  and  some  of  them  admirable  sp(fcimeiu 
of  Scottish  dry  hunifjr.*  Another  collection,  which 
calls  for  particular  distinction,  is  m  the  same  size, 
or  nearly  so,  and  bears  the  same  title  with  the 
preceding  one,  the  date  being,  Edinburgh,  1827. 
But  the  contents  are  announced  as  containing  the 
budget,  or  stock-in-trade,  of  an  old  Aberdeenshirt 
minstrel,  the  very  last,  probably,  of  the  race,  who^ 
according  to  Percy's  definition  of  the  profession, 
sung  his  own  compositions,  and  those  of  others, 
thi-ough  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  other  towna 
in  that  country  of  gentlemen.  Tliis  man's  name 
was  Charles  LesUe,  but  he  was  known  more  gene 
rally  by  the  nickname  of  Mussel-mou'd  Charbe, 
from  a  singular  projec+ion  .f  his  under  hp.  His 
death  was  thus  announced  in  the  newspapers  fo* 
October,  1792: — "Died  at  Old  Rain,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, aged  one  hundred  and  four  years,  Charles 
LesUe,  a  hawker,  or  ballad-singer,  well  known  iii 
that  country  by  the  name  of  Mussel-mou'd  Chaplie. 
He  followed  his  occupation  tiU  witliin  a  few  weeki 
of  his  death."  Charlie  was  a  devoted  Jacobite, 
and  so  popular  in  Aberdeen,  that  he  enjoyed  ir 
that  city  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  minstrel  call 
ing,  no  other  person  being  allowed,  unoer  an\  pre 
tence,  to  chant  ballads  on  the  causeway,  or  plain- 
stanes,  of  "  the  brave  burgh."  Like  the  former  col- 
lection, most  of  Mussel-mou'd  Charlie's  songs  were 
of  a  jocose  character. 

But  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  additions 
which  have  been  of  late  made  to  this  branch  oi 
ancient  Uterature,  are  the  collections  of  Mr.  Peter 
Buchan  of  Peterhead,  a  person  of  indefatigabh?  re 
search  in  that  department,  and  whose  industry  ha* 
been  crowned  with  the  most  successful  result* 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  country  where  Mr 
Buchan  resides,  which,  full  as  it  is  of  mmetrel  rtl 
ics,  has  been  but  little  ransacked  by  any  fcimel 
collectors ;  so  that,  while  it  is  a  very  rare  evenl 

ble  matter  is  still  left  for  me  by  Mr.  Sc/>tt  to  whom  I  am  mnok 
indebted  for  rnanj'  acts  of  friendship,  and  mncn  iioenvnty  ae< 
good  will  shown  towards  me  and  my  undertaking. "--Ed. 

2  Mr.  Finlay,  best  known  by  his  "  Wallace,  or  The  Vale  t 
Ellerslie,"  died  in  1810,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  An  \fteti 
tionate  and  elegant  tribute  to  his  memory,  from  the  pen  of  Vrn 
fessor  Wilson,  appeared  in  Blackwood's  .Magazine,  November 
1817.— Ed. 

3  Minstrelsy;  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  an  Historical  In 
troduction  and  Notes.  By  William  Motherwell.  4to.  Glasg 
1827. 

*  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  recovered  from  Tradition,  aniJ 
never  before  published  ;  with  Notes,  Historical  and  Explana 
tory,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Airs  of  several  of  th« 
ballads.     8vo.     Edin.  1827. 

'  This  18  Mr  C.  K.  Sharpe's  Work,  already  allidej  to.- 
£d. 
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uth  01  the  Tay,  to  recover  any  ballad  having  a 
aim  to  antiquity,  •which  has  not  been  examined 
id  republislied  in  some  one  or  otlier  of  our  collec- 
Dns  of  ancient  poetry,  those   of  Aberdeenshh'e 
ive  beer  comparatively  little  attended  to.     The 
esent  Editor  was  the  first  to  soUcit  attention  to 
lese  nortl'ern  songs,  in  consequence  of  a  collection 
ballads  communicated  to  liim  by  his  late  re- 
lected  fri  ;nd,  Lord  Woodhouslee.    Mr.  Jamieson, 
his  collect  i?as  of  "  Songs  and  Ballads,"  being 
mself  a  native  of  Morayshu'e,  was  able  to  push 
is  inquiry  nmch  farther,  and  at  the  same  time, 
doing  so,  to  illustrate  his  theory  of  the  connec- 
>n  betw<^on  the  ancient  Scottish  and  Danish  bal- 
ds, upoD  which  the   publication  of  Mr.  Buchan 
rows  much  light.     It  is,  indeed,  the  most  com- 
ete  collection  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  appeared.' 
Of  the  originahty  of  the  liallads  in  ilr.  Buchan's 
[lection  we  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 
sveral   (we   may   instance    the    curious   tale  of 
The  Two   Magicians")   are   translated   from   the 
Drse,  and  Mr.  Buchan  is  probably  unacquainted 
ith    the    originals.      Others    refer    to    points    of 
story,  with  wliith   the  editor  does  not  seem  to 
familiar.     It   is   out  of  no  disrespect  to  this 
borious  and  useful  antiquary,  that  we   observe 
prose  Composition  is  rather  florid,  and   forms, 
this  resjject,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  extreme 
fciplicity  of  the  ballads,  which  gives  us  the  most 
stinct  assurancti  that  he  has  delivered  the  lat- 
"?  to  the  public  m  the  shape  in  which  he   found 
em.     Accordingly,  we  have  never  seen  any  col- 
ction   of    Scottish   poetry    appearing,    from   in- 
rual    evidence,   so    decidedly    and    indubitably 
iglnal.     It   is   perhaps  a  pity  that   Mr.   Buchan 
d    not   remove    some   obvious   errors   and   cor- 
ptiiins ;    but,   in   truth,   though   their  remaining 
record  is  an  injury  to  the  effect  of  the  ballads, 
point  of  composition,   it   is,  in   some   degree,   a 
oof   of    their    authenticity.      Besides,    although 
e  exertion  of  tliis  editorial  privilege,  of  select- 
g  readings,  is  an  advantage  to  the  ballads  them- 
Ives,  we  are  contented  rather  to  take  tlie  whole 
their    present,    though    imperfect    state,    tlian 
t  the  least  doubt  should  be  thrown  upon  them, 
amendments  or  alterationr*,  whicli  might  render 
eir  authenticity  doubtful.     Tlie  historical  poems, 
e  observe,   are   few   and    of   no   remote   date. 
^t  of  the  "  Bridge  of  Dee,"  is  among  the  oldest, 
d    there    are    others  referring  to  the   times  of 
e  (covenanters.     Some,  indeed,  are  composed  on 

Ancient  Biillads  and  Pon^s  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
»CTto  nnpul>lished  :  with  Explauatcry  Notes.  By  P.  B 
el«.  8vo.     Edin.  1828 


still  more  rec<:nt  events  ;  as  the  n'arriage  t>f  th« 
mother  of  the  late  illustrions  Byron,'  and  a  catai* 
trophe  of  still  later  occaTenc*^,  "The  Death  i 
Leith-hall." 

As  we  wish  to  mterest  the  ai^m'rers  of  anoieni 
minstrel  lore  in  this  curisus  collection,  we  sliall 
only  add,  that,  on  occasion  of  a  new  edition,  we 
would  recommend  to  Mr.  Buchan  to  leave  oi't  a 
number  of  songs  which  he  has  only  inserted  b<^- 
cause  they  are  varied,  sometimes  for  the  w^rse. 
from  sets  which  have  appeared  in  other  jui*'lica 
tions.  This  restriction  would  make  considerable 
room  for  such  as,  old  though  they  be,  possess  to 
this  fige  a'l  the  grace  of  novelty. 

To  these  notices  of  lata  collections  of  Scottish 
Ballads,  wp  ought  to  add  some  remarks  on  the 
very  curious  "  Ancient  Lijgendary  Tales,  printed 
chiefly  from  Original  Souices,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Henry  Fartshorne,  M.  A.  1829."  The 
ed'tor  of  this  imostentatious  work  has  d<  lie  his 
di.ty  to  the  public  wi*h  much  labor  and  care,  and 
made  the  admirers  of  this  species  of  poetry  ac- 
quainted with  very  mai^y  a  ncient  legendary  poems, 
which  were  h'.therto  unpublished  and  very  little 
known.  It  increases  the  valve  pf  the  collection. 
that  many  of  them  are  of  a  con:ic  +urn,  a  specit.s 
of  composition  more  rare,  and.  froir  its  necessary 
allusion  to  domestic  maiutcrs,  more  curious  ard 
interesting,  than  the  serioas  class  of  Romancea 


We  have  thus,  in  a  cursory  manner,  gone 
through  the  history  of  Erglish  and  Sc&utish  popu- 
lar poetry,  and  noticed  the  prLiiupal  collections 
which  have  been  formed  from  time  to  time  of  such 
compositions,  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
editors  have  proceeded.  It  is  i^-.anifest  that,  oi 
late,  the  publia  attention  aas  been  so  much  turned 
to  the  subject  by  men  of  research  and  talent,  that 
we  may  well  hopd  to  retiieve  from  oblivion  as 
much  of  our  ancient  poetry  as  there  ;s  now  atiy 
possibility  of  reco'/ering. 

Another  important  r:»rt  of  (>ur  task  consists  in 
giving  some  uov-ount  of  ,he  modern  imitaiionof 
the  Enghsh  Psil'.d,  a  rfDecies  of  lite:ary  labor 
wh.ich  thv  auci^'  /  na/  hhiiself  pur.«n3d  vi*'  soiiw 
succest). 

AiJBOTSFOB'",  1st  March,  1530. 

3  T.iis  song  ii;   nuo*^^,rtl  •-.  y.  ore  •   Liie  o    6Ti»n,»«l   I  — 
Ed. 
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JJOTE  A. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  HARLAW. — P.  544. 

FnAT  there  was  such  an  ancient  ballad  is  certain,  and  the 
ine,  adapted  to  the  bagpipe,  was  long  extremely  popular, 
tad,  witliin  the  remembrance  of  man,  the  first  which  was 
l/layei'  at  kirns  and  other  rustic  festivals.  But  there  is  a 
suspicious  phrase  in  the  ballad  as  it  is  published  by  Allan 
Ramsay.  Wlien  describing  the  national  confusion,  the  bard 
'ays, 

"  Sen  the  days  of  auld  King  Harie, 
Such  slauchter  was  heard  or  seen." 

Uuery,  Who  was  the  "auld  Kin?  Harie"  here  meant  t  If 
Henry  VIII.  be  intended,  as  is  most  likely,  it  must  bring  the 
date  of  tlie  |)0em,  at  least  of  that  verse,  as  low  as  (iueen  Mary's 
time.  The  ballad  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1668.  A  copy 
i)f  that  edition  would  be  a  great  curiosity. 

See  the  preface  to  the  reprint  of  this  ballad,  in  the  volume 
•f  "  Early  Metrical  Tales,"  ante  referred  to. 


Note  B. 


ALLAN  Ramsay's  "  kvergrekn. 


-P.  544. 


Green  be  the  pillow  of  honest  All.in,  at  whose  lamp  Burns 
Mgh.ed  his  brilliant  torch  !  It  is  without  enmity  to  his  mem- 
ory tliat  we  record  his  mistake  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  im- 
po>sible  not  to  regret  that  such  an  affecting  tale  as  that  of 
^5e^.!■ie  Bell  and  .',  ary  Gray  should  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 
The  southern  reader  must  learn  (for  what  northern  reader  is 
igiianuit  ?)  that  these  two  beautiful  women  were  kinsfolk,  and 
fo  strictly  united  in  Iriendship,  that  evun  pereonal  jealousy 
^;ould  not  interrupt  their  union.  They  were  visited  by  a  hand- 
Tome  and  agreeable  young  man,  wlio  was  acceptable  to  them 
both,  bat  so  captivated  with  their  charms,  that,  while  coiifi- 
ueut  of  a  i)reference  on  the  part  of  both,  he  was  unable  to 
make  a  choice  between  them.  While  this  singular  situation 
oi'  the  three  persons  of  the  tale  continued,  the  breaking  out 
of  the  plague  forced  the  two  ladies  to  take  refuge  in  the  beau- 
tftl  valley  of  Lynedoch.  where  they  built  themselves  a 
bower,  in  order  to  avoid  human  intercourse  and  the  danger  of 
infection.  The  lover  was  not  incluiled  in  their  renunciation 
sf  siicifty.  He  visited  their  retirement,  brought  with  him 
the  fatal  disease,  and  unable  to  return  to  Perth,  which  was 
his  Ubual  residence,  was  nursed  by  the  fair  friends  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  ati'ection.  He  died,  however,  having  first 
tommunicated  the  infection  to  his  lovely  attendants.  They 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  undivided 
in  their  death  Their  burial-place,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
liower  which  they  built,  is  still  visible,  in  the  romantic 
ricinity  of  Lord  Lyndoch's  mansion,  and  prolongs  the  mem- 
try  of  female  friendship,  which  even  rivalry  could  not  dissolve. 
<w>  stanzas  of  the  original  ballad  alone  survive  :  — 
7U 


"  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Giay, 

They  were  twa  honnie  lasses  ; 
They  bigged  a  bower  on  yon  '>urn  brae 
And  theekit  it  ower  wi'  rasnes. 

"  They  wadna  rest  in  Methvin  kirli. 
Among  their  gentle  kin  ; 
Bat  they  wad  lie  in  Lednoch  braes, 
To  beek  against  the  sun." 

Tliere  is,  to  a  Scottish  ear,  so  much  tenderness  and  simplicity 
in  these  verses,  as  must  induce  us  to  regret  tliat  the  rest  should 
have  been  superseded  by  a  pedantic  modern  song,  turning 
upon  the  most  unpoettc  part  of  the  legend,  the  hesitation 
namely,  of  the  lover,  which  of  the  ladies  to  ^prefer.  One  ol 
the  most  touching  expressions  in  the  song  is  the  following  ex 
olamation : 

"  Oh   Jove  I  she's  like  thy  Pallas." 

Another  song,  of  which  Ramsay  chose  a  few  words  for  tn« 
theme  of  a  rifacimento,  seems  to  have  been  a  curious  speci- 
men of  minstrel  recitation.  It  was  partly  verse,  partly  narra 
live,  and  was  alternately  sung  and  repeated.  The  story  was 
the  escape  of  a  young  gentleman,  pursued  by  a  cruel  uncle, 
desirous  of  his  estate  ;  or  a  bloody  rival,  greedy  of  liis  life  ;  ot 
the  relentless  father  of  his  lady-love,  or  some  such  remorseless 
character,  having  sinister  intentions  on  the  person  of  the  fugitive. 
The  object  of  his  rapacity  or  vengeance  being  nearly  overtaken, 
a  shejiherd  undertakes  to  mislead  the  pursuer,  who  comes  io 
sight  just  as  the  object  of  his  pursuit  disappears,  and  greets  tb« 
shepherd  thus : — 

"pursuer. 

Good  morrow,  shepherd,  and  my  friend. 
Saw  you  a  young  man  this  way  riding  ; 

With  long  black  hair,  on  a  bob-tail'd  mare. 
And  I  know  that  I  cannot  be  far  behind  him  t 


THE  SHEPHERD. 

Yes,  I  did  see  him  this  way  riding. 
And  what  did  ranch  surprise  my  wit, 

The  man  anu  tne  inaie  ilew  to  in  the  air 
And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  'ler  vet. 

Behind  yon  white  cloud  I  see  her  lail  ware, 
And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  her  yet." 

The  tune  of  these  verses  is  an  extremely  good  one,  att 
Allan  Ramsay  has  adapted  a  bacchanalian  song  to  it  witk 
some  success  ;  but  we  should  have  thanked  him  much  had  h« 
taken  the  trouble  to  preserve  the  original  legend  of  the  old 
minstrel.  The  valuable  and  learned  friend i  to  whom  we 
owe  this  mutilated  account  of  it,  has  often  heard  it  sun^j 
among  the  High  Jinks  of  Scottish  lawyers'  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

1  The  late  Right  Honorable  William  Adam,  Lord  C«ief  Comiuaiioner  a 
the  Scotch  Jury  Coart. — Kd. 
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Note  C. 

JOSEPH    RITSON. 

"  -  -  J^'eglectivg,  in  literary  debate,  the  courtesies  of 
rrdinary  society." — P.  545 

Fa  'ample,  iu  quoting  a  popular  song,  well  known  by  the 
jamc  jf  Maggie  Ijuuder,  the  editor  of  the  Reliques  had  giver. 
1  ^iuj  ol  the  Dame's  address  to  the  merry  minstrel,  thus : — 

"  Gin  ye  be  Rob,  I've  heard  of  you, 
Ycu  dwell  upon  the  Border." 

Kitson   nsisted  the  gennine  reading  was, 

"  Come  ye  frae  the  Border?" 

And  he  expatiates  with  great  keenness  on  the  crime  of  the 
Bishop's  having  sophisticated  the  text  (of  which  he  produces 
DO  evidence),  to  favor  liis  opinion,  that  the  Borders  were  a 
favorite  abode  of  the  minstrels  of  both  kingdoms.  The  fact,  it 
is  believed,  is  undoubted,  and  the  one  reading  seems  to  support 
h  as  well  as  the  other.— [Joseph  Ritson  died  in  1803.] 


Note  D. 


'*A  MERE  CROWDBR  UPON   AN    UNTUNED  FIDDLE." — P.  547. 

In  Fletcher's  comedy  of"  Monsieur  Thomas,"  such  a  fid- 
dler is  questioned  as  to  the  ballads  he  is  best  versed  in,  and 
replies, 

"  Under  your  mustership's  correction  I  can  sing, 
'  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,'  or  the  merry  ballad 
Of  Divius  and  Lazarus  ;'  '  The  Rose  of  England  ;' 
'  In  Crete,  where  Dedimns  first  began  ;' 
'  Jonas  his  crying  out  against  Coventry.' 

Thomns.  Excellent  I 
Rare  matters  all. 

Fiddler.   '  Mawdlin  the  Merchant's  Daughter;' 
'  The  Devil  and  ye  Dainty  Dumes.' 

Thomas.  Rare  still. 

Fiddler.  '  The  Landing  of  the  ■•parjiards  at  Bow, 
With  the  bloody  battle  at  Mile-end.'  " 

I'he  poor   minstrel   is   described  as  accumpanyiog  the  young 
rake  in  his  revels,     Lanncelot  describes 

'  The  gentleman  himself,  young  Monsieur  Thomas, 
Errant  with  his  furious  myrmidons  ; 
The  fiery  fiddler  and  myself — now  singing 
Now  beating  at  the  doors,"  &c. 


Note  E. 

MINSTRELS. — P.  547. 

The  "  Song  of  the  Traveller,"  an  ancient  piece  lately  dis- 
Mvered  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Exeter,  and  published  by 
Ihe  Rfcf.  Mr.  Coneybeare,  in  his  Illustralions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Paetry  (18'J6),  furni.-dies  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  life  of 
be  Northeni  Scald,  or  Minstrel,  in  the  high  and  palmy  state 


of  the  profession.  The  reverend  editor  .hns  U'Uoslates  tfal 
closing  lines : 

"  Ille  est  carissimus  Terrae  incolis 
f/ui  Dc-us  aiididii  Hominum  imperiura  gerendum, 
Quum  ille  eos  [bardos]  habeat  caros. 
Ita  conieantes  cum  cantilenis  feruiUur 
Bardi  honiiiiuni  per  terras  mnlta-s  ; 
Simnl  eos  "-emuneratur  ob  cantilenas  pulchras, 
Muneribus  immennin,  ille  qui  ante  nubilss 
Vult  Judicium  suum  extoUere,  dignitatem  sustinere. 
Habet  ille  sub  cibIo  stabilem  famam." — P.  22. 

Mr.  Coneybeare  contrasts  this  "flattering  picture"  with  t5j« 
following  •'  melancholy  specimen"  of  the  Minstrel  life  of  latel 
times— contained  in  some  verses  by  Rich.ard  Sheale  (the  alleged 
author  of  the  old  Chevy  Chase),  which  are  preserved  ii  ore  ti 
the  Ashmolean  ftlSS. 

"  Now  for  the  good  cheere  that  I  have  had  here, 

I  give  you  hearty  thanks  with  bowing  of  my  shankes, 

Desiring  you  by  petition  to  grant  me  such  commission — 

Because  my  name  is  Sheale,  that  both  for  meat  and  meals^ 

To  you  I  may  resort  sum  tyme  for  my  comforte. 

For  I  perceive  here  at  all  tymes  is  good  cheere. 

Both  ale,  wyne,  and  beere,  as  hyt  doth  now  appere, 

I  perceive  without  fable  ye  keepe  a  good  table. 

I  can  be  conteiite,  if  hyt  be  out  of  Lent, 

A  j)iece  of  beefe  to  take  my  honger  to  aslake. 

Both  inntton  and  veale  is  goode  for  Rycharde  Sheale; 

Though  I  look  so  grave,  I  were  a  veri  knave. 

If  I  wold  tliinke  skorne  ether  evenynge  or  morne, 

Beyng  in  honger.  of  fresshe  samon  or  kongar, 

[  can  fynde  in  my  hearte,  with  my  friendis  to  take  a  parts 

Of  such  as  Godde  shal  sends,  and  thus  I  make  an  ende 

Now  farewel.good  myn  Hoste,  I  thank  youe  tor  youre  cost! 

Untyl  another  tyme,  and  thus  do  I  ende  my  ryme." — P.  'ife. 


Note  F. 

william  julius  mickle. — p.  54«. 

In  evidence  of  what  is  stated  in  the  text,  the  author  would 
quote  the  introductory  stanza  to  a  forgotten  poem  of  Mickle, 
originally  published  under  the  injudicious  and  equivocal  titia 
of  "  Tile  Concubine,"  but  in  subsequent  editions  called,  "  Sij 
Martyn,  or  The  Progress  of  Dissipation." 

a 

"  Awake,  ye  west  winds,  through  the  lonely  dale, 
And,  Fancy,  to  thy  faery  bower  betake; 
Even  now,  with  balmy  sweetness  breathes  the  gale, 

Dimpling  with  downy  wing  the  stilly  lake  ; 
Through  the  pale  willows  faltering  whispers  wake. 

And  evening  comes  with  locks  bedropji'd  with  dew  ; 
On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  withrr'd  ryegrass,  and  the  harebeV.  blue. 
And  ever  and  anon  sweet  Mulla's  plaints  renew 

Mickle's  facility  of  versiiication  was  so  great  Uiat,  Jeins  t 
printer  by  prolessioii,  he  frequently  put  his  lines  icio  ty[« 
without  taking  the  trouble  [jreviously  to  put  them  into  writing ; 
Cias  uniting  the  composition  of  the  author  with  the  mccb^jjica' 
operalicn  which  typographers  call  by  the  ■<%  ne  name 


ESSAY 


ON 


IMITATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BALLAD/ 


The  invention  of  printing  necessarily  occasioned 
Ihe  'downfall  of  the  Order  of  Minstrels,  already  re- 
duced to  contempt  by  their  own  bad  habits,  by 
the  disrepute  attached  to  their  profession,  and  by 
the  law?  calculated  to  repress  their  hcense.  When 
the  Metrical  Romances  were  very  many  of  thera 
in  the  hands  of  every  one,  the  occupation  of  those 
who  made  their  living  by  reciting  them  was  in 
pome  degree  abolished,  and  the  minstrels  either 
disappeared  altogether,  or  sunk  into  mere  musi- 
cians, whose  utmost  acquaintance  with  poetry  was 
being  able  to  sing  a  ballad.  Perhaps  old  i^inthony, 
who  acquired,  from  the  song  wliich  he  accounted 
his  masterpiece,  the  name  of  Anthony  Now  Now, 
was  one  of  the  last  of  this  class  in  the  capital ;  nor 
does  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  evince  whether  it  was 
his  own  composition  or  that  of  some  other.* 

But  the  taste  for  popular  poetry  did  not  decay 
with  the  class  of  men  by  whom  it  liad  been  for 
some  generations  practised  and  preserved.  Not 
only  did  the  simple  old  ballads  retain  their  ground, 
thovgh  cnculated  by  the  new  art  of  printing,  in- 
stead of  being  preserved  by  recitation ;  but  in  the 
Garlands,  and  similar  collections  for  general  sale, 
the  authors  aimed  at  a  more  ornamental  and  regu- 
lar style  of  poetry  than  had  been  attempted  by 
the  old  minstrels,  whose  composition,  if  not  extem- 
poraneous, was  seldom  committed  to  writing,  and 
was  not,  therefore,  susceptible  of  accurate  revision. 
This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  even  the  popular 
poetry  was  now  feeling  the  effects  arising  ^om 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  the  revival  of  the 
itudy  of  the  learned  languages,  with  all  the  ele- 
g&ac'e  and  refinement  which  it  induced. 

In  short,  the  general  progress  of  the  country  led 
t:  an  improvement  in  the  department  of  popular 
poetry,  tending  both  to  soften  and  melodize  the 
language  employed,  and  to  ornament  the  diction 
beyond  that  of  the  rude  minstrels,  to  whom  such 
topics, of  composition  had  been  originally  aban- 

'  This  essay  was  written  in  April,  1830,  and  forms  a  contin- 
»a'lon  of  the  "  Remariss  on  Popular  Poetry." — Ed. 

3  He  might  be  supposed  a  conwmporary  of  Henry  VIII.,  if 
Ihe  greeting  which  he  pretends  to  have  given  to  that  monarch 
■  111  nis  own  composition,  and  spoken  in  liis  own  person. 


doned.  The  monotony  of  the  ancient  recitals  was 
for  the  same  causes,  altered  and  improved  upon 
The  eternal  descriptions  of  battles,  and  of  love  tli 
lemmas,  which,  to  satiety,  filled  the  old  romancei 
with  trivial  repetition,  was  retrenched.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  compare  the  two  eras  of  lyrical  poe- 
try, a  few  verses  taken  from  one  of  the  latest 
minstrel  ballads,  and  one  of  the  earliest  that  were 
written  for  the  press,  will  afford  him,  in  some  dft 
g^ee,  the  power  of  doing  so. 

The  rude  lines  from  Anthony  Now  Now,  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  may,  for  example,  be  com- 
pared, as  Ritson  requests,  with  the  ornamented 
commencement  of  the  ballad  of  Fair  Rosamond     - 

"  When  as  King  Henry  ruled  this  land 
-The  second  of  that  name. 
Besides  his  queen  he  dearly  loved 
A  fair  and  comely  dame. 

"  Most  peerless  was  her  beauty  found. 
Her  favor,  and  her  face  ; 
A  sweeter  creature  in  the  world. 
Could  never  [irince  embrace. 

"  Her  crisped  locks,  like  threads  of  gold 
Appear'd  to  each  man's  sight ; 
Her  sparkling  eyes,  like  orient  pearls, 
Did  cast  a  heavenly  light. 

'  The  blood  within  her  crvstal  cheeks 
Did  such  a  color  drive. 
As  though  the  lily  and  the  rost. 
For  mastership  did  strive."^ 

It  may  be  rash  to  affirm,  that  those  who  lived 
by  singing  this  more  refined  poetry,  Tvere  a  :  .ase 
of  men  different  from  the  ancient  minstrels :  but 
it  appears,  that  both  the  name  of  the  professors 
and  the  character  of  the  Minstrel  poetry,  had  rxdk 
in  reputatif)n. 

Tlie  facility  of  rersification,  and  of  poetical  d'c 
tion,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  moderns,  as  raighi 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  improved  iasta 

"  Good  morrow  to  our  noble  king,  quoth  1 ; 
Good  morrow,  quoth  he,  to  thou  ; 
And  then  lie  said  to  Anthony, 
O  Anthony  now  now  now." 
3  Percy's  Religues,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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»nd  enlarged  knowledge,  of  an  age  which  abound- 
ed to  ench  a  degree  in  poetry,  and  of  a  character 
so  unaginatr'e  as  was  the  Elizabethan  era.  The 
poetry  addiessed  to  the  populace,  and  enjoyed  by 
them  alone,  was  animated  by  the  spnit  tnat  was 
breathed  around  We  may  cite  Shakspeare's  un- 
questionable and  decisive  evidence  in  tliis  respect. 
In  Iwelfth  Nigh'  he  describes  a  popular  ballad, 
with  a  beauty  and  precision  which  no  one  but 
nimsell  could  have  affixed  to  its  cliaracter ;  and 
the  whole  coustitules  the  strongest  appeal  in  favor 
of  that  species  oi  poetry  which  is  written  to  suit 
the  taste  of  tlie  public  in  general,  and  is  most 
naturally  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  But  the 
remarkable  part  of  the  circmnstance  is,  that  wlien 
the  song  is  actually  sung  by  Feste  the  clown,  it 
differs  in  almost  all  particulars  from  what  we 
might  have  been  justified  in  considering  as  attri- 
butes of  a  popidar  ballad  of  that  early  period.  It 
is  simple,  doubtless,  both  in  structure  and  phrase- 
ology, but  is  rather  a  love  song  than  a  minstrel 
ballad — a  love  song,  also,  which,  though  its  imagi- 
native figures  of  speech  are  of  a  very  simple  and 
intelhgible  character,  may  nevertheless  be  com- 
pared to  any  tiling  rather  than  the  boldness  of  the 
preceding  age,  and  resembles  nothing  less  than  the 
ordinary  minstrel  ballad.  The  original,  tlu)ugh  so 
well  known,  may  be  here  quoted,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  was,  m  Shakspeare's  time,  re- 
garded as  the  poetry  of  "  the  old  age."  Almost 
every  one  has  the  passage  by  heart,  yet  I  must 
quote  it,  because  there  seems  a  marked  difference 
between  the  species  of  poem  which  is  described, 
and  that  which  is  sung. 

"  Mark  it,  Ca;sario  ,  it  is  old  and  [jlain  : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age." 

The  6ong,  thus  beautifully  prefaced,  is  as  follows : 

'  Come  away,  come  away,  death, 
And  in  sad  cy)iress  let  me  be  laid  ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 
1  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shrOud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
'"^d  »'  ar  •  it 

"  Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  stro    n  '. 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  bk   nrowa 
A  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O  where 
Bad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave. 
To  weep  there."' 

»  Tvrelfth  Night,  Art  ii.  Scene  4th. 


On  comparing  this  love  elegy,  or  whatever  h 
may  be  entitled,  with  the  ordinary,  aiiu  especially 
the  earlier  popular  poetry,  I  cannot  help  tliiuking 
that  a  great  difference  will  be  observed  in  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  the  character  of  the  senti- 
ments, the  ornaments  and  refinement  of  the  lan- 
guage. Neither,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  was  the  change 
in  the  popular  style  of  poetry  achieved  without 
some  disadvantages,  which  counterbaLuiced,  in  a 
certain  degree,  the  superior  art  and  exercise  of 
fancy  which  had  been  introduced  of  late  times. 

The  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an  unques 
tionable  judge  of  poetry,  flouribhuig  in  Elizabeth's 
golden  reign,  and  drawing  around  hun,  like  a  mag- 
net, the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age, 
amongst  whom  we  need  only  name  Shakspcaro 
and  Spenser,  still  show  something  to  regret  when 
he  compared  the  highly  wrought  and  richly  orna- 
mented poetry  of  his  own  time,  with  the  ruder 
but  more  energetic  diction  of  Chevy  Chase.  Hia 
words,  often  quoted,  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with 
on  the  present  occasion.  They  are  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  ancient  poetry.  "  Certainlyt*  says 
the  brave  knight,  "  I  must  confess  ujy  own  bar- 
barousness ;  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy 
and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet.  And  yet  it  is  sung 
by  some  blmd  crowder,  with  no  rougher  voice  than 
rude  style,  which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would 
it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  ©♦ 
Pindar."= 

If  we  inquire  more  particularly  what  were  the 
peculiar  charms  by  which  the  old  minstrel  ballad 
produced  an  effect  like  a  trumpet-sound  upon  the 
bosom  of  a  real  son  of  chivalry,  we  may  not  be 
wrong  in  ascribing  it  to  the  extreme  simplicity 
with  which  the  narrative  moves  forward,  neglect- 
ing all  the  more  minute  ornaments  of  speech  and 
diction,  to  the  grand  object  of  enforcmg  on  the 
hearer  a  striking  and  affecting  catastrophe. '  The 
author  seems  too  serious  in  his  wish  to  affect  the 
audience,  to  allow  liunself  to  be  drawn  aside  by 
any  thing  which  can,  either  by  its  tenor,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  spoken,  have  the  perverse 
effect  of  distracting  attention  from  the  catastrophe. 

Such  grand  and  serious  beauties,  however,  oc- 
curred but  rarely  to  the  old  minstrels  ;  and  ir  j- 
der  to  find  them,  it  became  necessary  to  struggle 
tlirough  long  passages  of  monotony,  languor,  and 
imuuty.  Unfortunately  it  also  happened,  that 
tho*e  who,  like  Sidney,  could  ascertain,  feel,  and 
do  full  iustice  to  the  beauties  of  the  heroic  ballad, 
were  fww  compared  to  the  numbers  who  could  he 
sensible  o'  the  trite  verbiage  of  a  bald  passage,  »r 

»  Si-  Vhilin  Sidney's  befence  of  Po«»w. 


tbe  lailicrous  efF«ct  of  nn  -^^^ivd  rhyme.  In  Eug- 
land,  accor<!iiiglv,  tho  pupula"-  ballad  fell  into  con- 
tempt during  the  se'^^enteenth  century;  and  al- 
thougli  in  remo+e  counties'  its  inspiration  was 
(Kicasionally  t)>e  source  of  a  few  verses,  it  seems 
to  have  become  almost  entirely  obsolete  in  the 
capital.  Even  the  Civil  Wars,  -which  gave  so  much 
occasion  for  poetry,  produced  rather  song  and  sa- 
tire, than  the  ballad  or  popular  epic.  The  curious 
reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  shoidd  he 
wish  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  by 
looking  through  D'Frfey's  large  and  curious  col- 
lection,' when  he  will  be  aware  that  the  few  bal- 
lads svhich  it  contains  are  the  most  ancient  pro- 
ductions- in  the  book,  and  very  seldom  take  their 
date  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  minstrel 
ballad  long  continued  to  preserve  its  popularity. 
Even  the  last  contests  of  Jacobitism  were  recited 
with  great  vigor  in  bp.Uo.ds  of  the  time,  the  authors 
of  some  of  which  are  known  and  remembered ; 
nor  is  there  a  more  spirited  ballad  preserved  than 
that  of  Mr.  Skii-ving'  (father  of  Skirving  the  art- 
ist), upon  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  so  late  as 
1745.  But  tills  was  owing  to  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  habits  of  the  people  in  a  remote 
and  rude  country,  which  could  not  exist  in  the 
'icher  and  wealthier  provinces  of  England. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ancient  Heroic  bal- 
lad, as  it  was  called,  seemed  to  be  fast  declining 
among  the  more  enlightened  and  literary  part  of 
both  countries ;  and  if  retained  by  the  lower  classes 
in  Scotland,  it  had  in  England  ceased  to  exist,  or 
degenerated  into  doggerel  of  the  last  degree  of 
vileness. 

Subjects  the  most  interesting  were  abandoned 
to  the  poorest  rhymers,  and  one  would  have 
thought  that,  as  in  an  ass-race,  the  prize  had  been 
destined  to  the  slowest  of  those  who  competed 
for  the  prize.  The  melancholy  fate  of  Miss  Ray,* 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  frantic  lover,  could  only 
insjiire  the  Grub  Street  muse  with  such  verses  as 
iiwH^, — that  is,  if  I  remember  them  correctly: 

*'  A  Sandwich  favorite  was  this  fair, 
And  her  he  dearly  loved  ; 
By  whom  six  children  had,  we  hear  ; 
This  story  fatal  jjroved. 

"  A  clergyman,  O  wicked  one, 

In  Covent  Garden  shot  her  ; 
No  time  to  cry  upon  hev  God, 
It's  hoped  He's  not  forgot  her." 

1  A  cnrons  and  spirited  specimen  occurs  in  Cornwall,  as  late 
•8  the  *jial  of  the  Bishops  before  the  Revolution.  The  Presi- 
lent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (Mr.  Davies  Gilbert)  has 
"VH  uisaained  the  trouble  of  preserving  it  from  ohlivion. 

*  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy. 


If  it  be  true,  as  in  other  cases,  that  when  thin?* 
ai  ;  at  the  worst  they  must  men  d,  it  was  certainly 
time  to  expect  an  amelioration  in  the  department 
in  which  such  doggerel  passed  current. 

Accordingly,  previous  to  thisi  time,  a  new  spe- 
cies of  poetry  seems  to  have  arisen,  t-  Lich,  in  sr.me 
cases,  endeavored  to  pass  itself  as  the  production 
of  genuine  antiquity,  and,  in  others,  honestly  avow- 
ed an  attempt  to  emulate  the  merits  and  avoiJth?' 
errors  with  which  the  old  ballad  was  ■cncumbere.'' 
and  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  this,  a  spec'es  o! 
composition  was  discovered,  vjhich  is  cajiable  ol 
being  subjected  to  peculiar  rul3s  of  criticism,  and 
of  exhibiting  excellences  of  its  own. 

In  writing  for  the  use  of  t'^ie  general  reader, 
rather  than  the  poetical  antiquary,  I  shall  be 
readily  excused  from  entering  iato  any  inquiry  re- 
specting the  authors  who  first  allowed  the  way  in 
this  peculiar  department  of  moiern  poetry,  which 
I  may  term  the  imitation  of  th  a  old  ballad,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  latter  or  Eliz  abethan  era.  One 
of  the  oldest,  according  to  my  recollection,  which 
pretends  to  engraft  modern  rt  finement  upon  ar 
cient  simplicity,  is  extremely  beautiful,  both  frorxi 
the  words,  and  the  simple  and  effecting  melotly  tr 
which  they  are  usually  sung.  The  title  is,  "Lord 
Henry  and  Fair  Catherine."     I(.  begins  thus 

"  In  ancient  days,  in  Brit.'Jin's  isle, 
Lord  Henry  well  was  known  ; 
No  knight  in  all  the  land  mere  famed, 
Or  more  deserved  renown. 

"  His  thoughts  were  all  on  honor  bent, 
He  ne'er  would  stoop  to  love  : 
No  lady  in  the  land  had  po«  er 
His  frozen  heart  to  move." 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  this  peculiar 
species  of  composition  became  ])opular.  We  find 
Tickell,  the  fiiend  of  Addison,  -vrho  produced  the 
beautiful  ballad,  "  Of  Leinster  famed  for  maid- 
ens fair,"  Mallet,  Goldsmith,  Shenstone,  Percy, 
and  many  others,  followed  an  example  which  had 
much  to  recommend  it,  especially  as  it  present- 
ed considerable  facilities  to  those  who  wished, 
at  as  little  exertion  of  trouble  an  possible,  to  at- 
tain for  themselves  a  certain  degree  of  literary 
reputation. 

Before,  however,  treating  of  thd  prcfessea  urn 
tators  of  Ancient  Ballad  Poetry,  I  ought  to  say  a 
word  upon  those  who  have  writi'en  their  imita- 
tions with  the  preconceived  purpose  of  passing 
them  for  ancient. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  cant  in  the  violent 

s  See  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,  vol.  i. — Ed. 

■<  Miss  Ray,  the  beautiful  mistress  of  the  E'vrl  of  Sandwich 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  afcasanated  by  Mr 
Hackman,  "in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealous  love,"  as  Boswell  ea 
presses  It,  iu  1779.    See  Croker'a  Boswell  vol.  iv.  p  254. — Eb 
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iiivGCtives  with  whicii  impostors  of  tliis  nature 
have  been  assailed.  In  fact,  the  case  of  each  is 
special,  a:n(l  ought  to  be  separately  considered, 
iccurding  to  its  o'vsn  circumstances.  If  a  young, 
perhaps  a  female  author,  chooses  to  circulate  a 
oeautiful  poem,  -we  will  suppose  that  of  Hardy- 
knute,  under  the  disgui.ae  of  antiquity,  the  public 
IS  <uiely  more  enriched  by  the  contribution  tlian 
..ijured  by  the  deception.'  It  is  hardly  possible, 
intleed,  without  a  power  of  poetical  genius,  and 
acquaintance  with  ancient  language  and  manners 
pos.sessed  by  very  few,  to  succeed  in  deceiving 
those  who  have  made  this  branch  of  literature 
their  etudy.  The  very  desire  to  imite  modern  re- 
Qnement  with  the  verve  of  the  ancient  minstrels, 
will  itself  betray  the  masquerade.  A  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  customs,  and  with  ancient 
history,  is  also  demanded,  to  sustain  a  part  whicli, 
as  it  must  rest  on  deception,  cannot  be  altogether 
an  hou<irable  one. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  this 
■lass  have,  in  this  manner,  been  detected ;  being 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  requisite  to  support 
their  genius  in  the  disguise  they  meditated.  Har- 
dyknute,  for  instance,  already  mentioned,  is  irrec- 
oncilable with  all  clironology,  and  a  chief  with  a 
Norwegian  name  is  strangely  introduced  as  the 
first  of  the  nobles  brought  to  resist  a  Norse  inva- 
sion, at  the  battle  of  Largs :  the  "  needlework  so 
rare,"  introduced  by  the  fair  authoress,  must  have 
been  certainly  long  posterior  to  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III.  In  Chatterton's  ballad  of  "  Sir  Charles 
Baudwin,"  we  find  an  anxious  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  composition  as  ancient,  and  some  entries 
(  in  the  {)ublic  accounts  of  Bristol  were  appealed  to 
in  corr(jboration.  But  neither  was  this  ingenious 
but  most  unhappy  young  man,  with  all  his  powers 
of  poetry,  and  with  the  antiquarian  knowledge 
which  he  had  collected  with  indiscriminating  but 
astfmishing  research,  able  to  impose  on  that  part 
of  the  public  qualified  to  judge  of  the  composi- 
tions, which  it  had  occurred  to  liim  to  pass  off  as 
those  of  a  monk  of  the  14  th  century.  It  was  in 
rain  that  he  in  each  word  doubled  the  consonants, 
like  the  sentinels  of  an  endangered  army.  The 
irt  used  to  di.sguise  and  misspell  the  words  only 
DverdJd  wliat  was  intended,  and  afforded  sure  evi- 
ionce  that  the  poems  published  as  antiques  had 
oecn,  in  fact,  tampered  witli  by  a  modern  artist, 
as  tlie  newly  forged  medals  of  modern  days  stand 
convicted  of  jnposture  from  the  very  touches  of 
the  file,  by  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  cracks  and  fissures  produced  by  the  hammer 
Dpon  the  original.' 


>  "  Hardyknnte  was  tne  first  poem  that  1  ever  learnt — the 
aet  that  I  »hall  forget. " — .l/.S\  note  ot"  Sir  VVa''ei  Pcott  on  a 
eaf  of  Allan  B  .insay't  Tea-Table  Miacellany. 


I  have  only  met,  in  my  researches  into  tho3« 
matters,  with  one  poem,  which,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
duced as  ancient,  could  not  have  been  detected  on 
internal  evidence.  It  is  the  "  War  Song  upon  the 
victory  at  Brunnanburg,  translated  from  the  An- 
glo-Saxon into  Anglo-Norman,"  by  the  Right  Hon- 
orable John  Hookliam  Frere.  See  Ellis's  Speci 
mens  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  The 
accomplished  Editor  tells  us,  that  this  very  singu- 
lar poem  was  intended  as  an  imitation-of  the  style 
and  language  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
written  during  the  controversy  occasioned  by  tlie 
poems  attributed  to  Rowley.  Mr.  Ellis  adds, 
"the  reader  will  probably  hear  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  tliis  singular  instance  of  critical  inge- 
nuity was  the  composition  of  an  Eton  schoolboy." 

The  author  may  be  permitted  to  speak  as  an 
artist  on  tliis  occasion  (disowning,  at  the  same 
time,  aU  purpose  of  imposition),  as  having  written, 
at  the  request  of  the  late  Mr.  Ritson,  one  or  two 
things  of  this  kind ,  among  others,  a  continuation 
of  the  romance  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  the  only 
one  which  chances  to  be  preserved.'  And  he 
thinks  liimself  entitled  to  state,  that  a  modern 
poet  engaged  in  such  a  task,  is  much  m  the  situa- 
tfon  of  an  architect  oi'  the  present  day,  who,  if 
acquainted  with  his  profession,  finds  no  difficulty 
in  copymg  the  external  forms  of  a  Gotliic  castle  oi 
abbey ;  but  when  it  is  completed,  can  hardly,  by  anj 
artificial  tints  or  cement,  supply  the  spots,  weath 
er-stains,  and  hues  of  different  kinds,  with  whicl 
time  alone  had  invested  the  venerable  fabric  which 
he  desires  to  imitate. 

Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in  vsriiicn  the 
difficulty  of  passing  off  what  is  mode^r.  f^r  wiiat 
is  ancient  cannot  be  matter  of  regrel ,  wc  r..ay  be- 
stow with  advantage  some  brief  cr  i  Jde'.aCioii  on 
the-  f^xir  trade  of  manufacturing  n.<;djrn  antiques, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  passing  t)  jin  as  contraband 
goods  on  the  skilful  antiquar  ,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  credit  due  to  auth-  y  as  succKaoful  imi- 
tators of  the  ancient  simjihci  ,v,  while  their  systenri 
admits  of  a  ccrsiderable  iD'.jsion  of  modern  refine- 
nient.  Two  classes  of  ir,  station  may  be  referred 
to  as  belonging  to  th.*  species  of  composition, 
When  they  a{)proac>  each  other,  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  a-,A.gning  to  individual  p'leins 
their  peculiar  ch^i^cter,  but  in  general  the  differ- 
ence is  distuic*!^  marked.  The  distinction  lies  be 
twixt  th*-  Authors  of  ballads  or  legendary  poeraa., 
who  have  attempted  to  imitate  the  language,  the 
manners,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  poems 
which  were  their  prototypes ;  and  those,  on  the 
contrary,  who,  without  endeavormg  to  do  so,  have 


»  Spb  Appendix,  Note  A. 

3  See  Sir  Tristrem,  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  vol   »  : 
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itruck  out'  a  pan "n' alar  path  for  themselves,  ■which 
rannot,  witli  jUut  propriety,  be  termed  either 
ancient  or  nuderu. 

In  the  actual  imitai'  ,n  of  the  ancient  ballad. 
Dr.  Percy,  vh  ^^e  re-^earclies  made  him  well  ac- 
quainted ■with  tliat  department  of  poetry,  ■was 
ppcijliu"ly  'rucces.'ifnl.  The  "  Hermit  of  Wark- 
wort'  .'  fe.d  "CLilde  of  Elle,"  and  other  min.strel 
tak:i  oi  hi-  composition,  must  al^ways  be  remem- 
"H-uk]  If  .th -t'ondness  by  those  ■who  have  perused 
'htm  m  that  period  ol  V.'V  when  the  feelings  are 
«troi.g,  and  the  taste  for  poetry,  especially  of  this 
simple  nature,  is  keen  and  poignant.  This  learned 
atul  ami;ih!e  i^ire'i'  ;  was  also  remarkable  for  his 
pofler  oi  xoatciiug  the  ancient  ballad,  by  throwing 
ai  touches  of  poetry,  so  adapted  to  its  tone  and 
tenor,  as  to  assimilate  with  its  original  structure, 
tnd  impress  every  one  ■who  considered  the  subject 
is  being  cv)eval  with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  such  freedoms,  when  assumed  by 
1  jm)fessed  antiquary^  addressing  himself  to  anti- 
^u.iries,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  illustrating  Hterary 
Huriquities,  are  subject  to  great  and  hcentious 
al^u.se  ;  and  herein  the  severity  of  Ritson  was  to  a 
certain  extent  justified.  But  when  the  license  is 
avowed,  and  pr:tctised  without  the  intention  to 
deceive,  it  camiot  be  objected  to  but  by  scrupulous 
pedantry. 

The  poet,  perhaps,  most  capable,  by  verses, 
lines,  even  smgle  words,  to  relieve  and  heighten 
me  cliaracter  of  ancient  poetry,  was  the  Scottish 
bard  Kobert  Burns.  We  are  not  here  speaking 
if  the  avowed  lyrical  poems  of  his  own  ccnnposi- 
.i,in,  which  he  communicated  to  Mr.  George  Thom- 
son, out  of  the  manner  in  which  he  recomposed 
and  rt  paired  the  old  songs  and  fragments  for  the 
collect!,  m  of  Johnson'  and  others,  when,  if  his 
memory  supplied  the  theme,  or  general  subject  of 
the  song  such  as  it  existed  in  Scottish  lore,  his 
gtaius  contributed  that  part  which  was  to  give 
hfe  and  immortality  to  the  whole.  If  tliis  praise 
should  be  thought  extravagant,  the  reader  may 
compare  his  splendid  lyric,  "My  heart's  in  the 
Highlands,"  witli  the  tame  and  scarcely  half-intel- 
ligible remuiiLs  of  that  song  as  preserved  by  Mr. 
J'tter  Buchan.  Or,  what  is  perhaps  a  still  more 
magnificent  example  of  what  we  mean,  "  Macpher- 
oon's  Farewell,"  with  all  its  spirit  and  grandeur. 
a«i  repaired  by  Bm-ns,  may  be  collated  with  the 
orrginal  poem  called  "  Macphersons  Lament,"  or 
Bometiraes  the  "  Ruffian's  Rant."  In  Burns's  bril- 
liant rifachnento,  the  same  strain  of  wild  ideas  is 
expressed  as  we  find  in  the  original ;  but  with  an 
inmsion  of  the  savage  and  impassioned  spu-it  of 
Highland  chivalry,  which  gives  a  splendor  to  the 

•  Jol  HFon's  "  Musical  Mnseum,"  in  6  vols.,  -was  lately  re- 
^■ite(    H.'  Ediuljurgli. 


j  composition,  of  which  we  find  not  a  trace  m  the 
[  rudeness  of  the  ancient  ditty.  I  can  bear  witnee* 
I  to  the  older  verses  having  been  current  while  I 
was  a  cliild,  but  I  never  knew  a  hne  of  the  inspired 
edition  of  the  AjTshhe  bard  until  the  appearaivie 
j  of  .Jolmson's  Museum. 

Besides  Percy,  Burns,  and  others,  we  must  act 
omit  to  mention  Mr.  Finlay,  whose  beautiful  soiig, 

"  There  came  a  knight  from  the  field  of  the  slain  ' 

is  SO  happily  descriptive  of  antique  mannei  s ;  or 
Mickle,  whose  accurate  and  interesting  imitations 
of  the  ancient  ballad  we  have  already  mentioned 
with  approbation  in  the  former  Essay  on  BalliiC 
Com2:)osition.  These,  with  others  of  modern  date, 
at  the  head  of  whom  we  must  place  Thomas 
Moore,  have  aimed  at  striking  the  ancient  harp 
with  the  same  bold  and  rough  note  to  wliich  it 
was  awakened  by  the  ancient  minstrels.  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  other  distinguished  names  of  the 
present  century,  have,  in  repeated  instances,  thg . 
nified  this  branch  of  literature ;  but  no  one  more 
than  Coleridge,  in  the  wild  anj  imaginative  tale 
of  the  "  Ancient  Marmer,"  which  displays  so  muck 
'  beauty  with  such  eccentricity.  We  should  act 
most  imjustly  in  this  department  of  Scottish  ballad 
poetry,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  Leyden,  Hogg 
and  Allan  Cunningham.  They  have  all  three  hon 
'  ored  their  country,  by  arriving  at  distinction  froia 
a  humble  origin,  and  there  is  none  of  them  imder 
wliose  hand  the  ancient  Scottish  harp  has  not 
j  sounded  a  bold  and  distinguished  tone.  Miss  Anne 
!  Bamierman  likewise  should  not  be  forgotten,  whose 
'  "Tales  of  Superstition  and  Cliivalry"  appeared 
about  1 802.  They  were  perhaps  too  mystical  and 
too  abrupt ;  yet  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  this  kind 
of  ballad  poetry  powerfully  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion, without  pretending  to  satisfy  it,  few  persons 
have  .succeeded  better  than  this  gifted  lady,  whose 
volume  is  peculiarly  fit  to  be  read  ui  a  lonely 
I  house  by  a  decaying  lamp. 

,       As  we  have  already  liinted,  a  numeroxis  class  ol 

,  the  authors  (some  of  them  of  the  very  first  class) 

j  who  condescended  to  inutate  the  simpUcity  of  an- 

I  cient  poetry,  gave  themselves  no  trouble  to  ob- 

'  serve  the  costume,  style,  or  manner,  either  of  the 

'  Did  minstrel  fir  ballad-singer,  but  assumed  a  stru^ 

I  ture  of  a  separate  and  pecuhar  kind,  which  could 

not  be  correctly  termed  either  ancient  or  mo<iern, 

[  although  made  the  vehicle  of  beauties  which  were 

j  comtnon  to  both.     The  discrepancy  between  the 

mark  which  they  avowed  theu'  purpose  of  shooting 

I  at,  and  that  at  which  they  really  took  aim,  is  best 

illustrated  by  a  production  of  one  of  th«  most  dis- 

i  tinguished  of  tlieir  number.     Goldsmith  describes 

I  the  young  family  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ax 

anmsing  themselves  Avith  convex ^ing  about  poetry. 

Mr.  Burchell  observes,  that  the  Briti&li  p:^*6,  wb« 
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imitated  tlie  clas?'  a.  have  especially  contributed 
to  introduce  a  falf  ■.  taste,  by  loading  their  lines 
witli  epithets,  so  uj  to  present  a  combinalion  of 
luxuriant  images,  .fithuut  plot  or  connection,- -a 
striug  of  epitupte  that  improve  the  sound,  -without 
carrying  on  the  sense.  But  when  an  example  of 
popular  poetry  is  produced  as  free  from  the  fault 
?.'!i'cli  the  critic  Las  just  censured,  it  is  the  well- 
krown  and  bcautifal  poem  of  Edwin  and  Angelina ! 
■vhicli,  m  felioitcus  attention  to  the  language,  and 
in  fanciful  ornament  of  imagery,  is  as  unlike  to  a 
minstrel  ballad,  as  a  lady  assuming  the  dress  of  a 
Shepherdess  for  a  masquerade,  is  different  from 
the  actual  Sisly  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Tickell's 
beautiful  ballad  is  equally  formed  upon  a  pastoral, 
sentimental,  and  ideal  model,  not,  however,  less 
beautifully  executed ;  and  the  attention  of  Addi- 
son's friend  had  been  probably  directed  to  the 
ballad  stanza  (for  the  stanza  is  all  which  is  imi- 
tated) by  the  praise  bestowed  on  Chevy  Chase  in 
the  SpectivLor. 

Upon  a  later  occasion,  the  subject  of  Mallet's 
fine  poe7n,  Edwin  and  Emma,  being  absolutely 
rmal  in  itself,  and  occurruig  tit  the  hamlet  of 
Bowes,  in  Yorksliire,  might  have  seduced  the  poet 
from  -.he  bemi  ideal  which  he  had  pictured  to  hiin- 
f.elf,  into  something  more  immediately  allied  to 
coiDmon  life.  But  Mallet  was  not  a  man  to  neg- 
i^■cx  what  was  esteemed  fashionable,  and  poor 
Kaiinah  Railton  and  her  lover  Wrightson  were 
enveloped  in  the  elegant  biit  tinsel  frippery  ap- 
pertaining to  Edward  and  Emma;  for  the  similes, 
reflections,  and  suggestions  of  the  poet  are,  in  fact, 
too  intrusive  and  too  well  said  to  suffer  the  reader 
to  feel  the  full  taste  of  the  tragic  tale.  The  verses 
are  doubtless  beautiful,  but  I  must  own  the  simple 
prose  of  the  Curate's  letter,  who  gives  the  narra- 
tive of  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,  has  to  me  a 
tone  of  serious  veracity  more  affecting  than  the 
ornaments  of  Mallet's  fiction.  The  same  author's 
ballad,  "  William  and  Margaret,"  has,  in  some 
degree,  the  same  fault.  A  disembodied  spirit  is 
lot  a  person  before  whom  the  living  spectator 
fakes  leisure  to  make  remarks  of  a  moral  kind,  as, 

o  will  the  fairest  face  appear, 
VVIicii  youth  and  years  are  flown. 
Ami  such  the  rohe  that  Kind's  must  wear 
VVliun  death  has  reft  their  erowii." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  l)allad,  though  tl>e  best  of 
Mallet's  writing,  is  certainly  inf(^rior  to  its  origi- 
Dal,  wliich  I  presun  9  to  be  the  very  fine  and  even 
terrific  old  Scottish    ale,  beginning, 

"  There  came  a  ^{host  to  Margaret's  door." 

1  If  I  am  right  in  what  must  be  a  very  early  recollection,  t 
BV  Mr.  Carlwrisht  (then  a  student  of  medicine  at  the  Edin- 
ourgn  University)  at  the  house  oC  my  maternal  grandfather, 
•ahn  Rutherford,  M.  L 


It  may  be  found  m  Allan  Ramsay's  "Tea-tabU 
Miscellany." 

We  need  only  stop  to  mention  another  very 
beautiful  piece  of  this  fanciful  kind,  by  Dr.  Cart 
Wright,  called  Armin  and  Elvira,  containing  some 
excellent  poetry,  expressed  with  unusual  felicity. 
I  have  a  vision  of  having  met  this  accomplished 
gentleman  in  my  very  early  youth,  and  am  th<i 
less  likely  to  be  mistaken,  as  he  was  the  first  living 
poet  I  recollect  to  have  seen.'  His  poem  had  the 
distinguished  honor  to  be  much  admired  by  our 
celebrated  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was 
wont  to  quote  with  much  pathos,  the  picture  of 
resignation  in  the  following  stanza  : — 

"  And  while  his  eye  to  Heaven  he  rai.sed. 
Its  silent  waters  stole  away. "2 

After  enumerating  so  many  persons  of  undorbt 
ed  genius,  who  have  cultivated  the  Arcadian  style 
of  poetry  (for  to  such  it  may  be  compared),  it 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  various  Sir 
Eldreds  of  the  hills  and  downs  whose  stories  were 
woven  into  legendary  tales — which  came  at  length 
to  be  the  name  assigned  to  this  half-ancient,  half 
modern  style  of  composition. 

In  general  I  may  observe,  that  the  sup[)0se(1  fa 
cility  of  this  species  of  composition,  the  alluring 
simplicity  of  wliich  was  held  suflRoient  to  suppiirt 
it,  afforded  great  attractions  for  thote  wliose  am- 
bition leil  them  to  exercise  their  untried  tahajts 
in  verse,  but  who  were  desirous  to  do  so  with  the 
least  possible  expense  of  thought.  The  ta.sk  seems 
to  present,  at  least  to  the  inexperiiiifed  acolyte 
of  the  Muses,  tlie  same  advantages  whicli  an  i' 
strument  of  sweet  sound  and  small  comjinss  offen 
to  those  who  begin  their  studies  in  nmsic.  In 
either  case,  however,  it-  frequently  happens  thaf 
the  scholar,  getting  tired  of  the  palling  and  monot 
onous  character  of  the  poetry  or  mu.sic  which  he 
produces,  becomes  desirous  to  strOce  a  inoi  e  in  le- 
pendent  note,  even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  a  mhvc 
difficnlf  one. 

The  .same  simplicity  involves  an  incor.veriemc 
fatal  to  the  contituied  populnrity  of  any  species  ol 
poetrv,  by  exiiosing  it  in  a  pjculiar  degree  to  rtdi 
cule  an  1  to  parody.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  stvle  o! 
poetry  was  of  a  very  diiferent  and  more  stalely 
description,  could  ridicule  the  ballads  of  Percy.  ,n 
such  stanzas  as  tliese, — 

"  The  tender  infant,  meek  ai.     mild. 
Fell  down  upon  a  stone  ; 
The  nurse  look  up  the  squalling  child, 
But  still  the  child  squall'd  on  ;" 

with  various  slipshod  imitations  of  the  same  Cjcui' 

s  Happily  altered  by  an  admiring  foreigner,  who  lOKl 
"  The  silent  waters'  siole  awa»-" 
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itf.'  It  iid  uot  require  his  talents  to  pursue  this 
veil  of  raillery,  for  )t  was  svich  as  most  men  could 
uHtiite,  and  all  could  enjoy.  It  is,  therefore,  little 
woHilorfuI  that  this  sort  of  composition  should  be 
repvatelly  laid  aside  for  considerable  ^>eriods  ol 
timr  aixd  ceitainly  as  Httle  so,  that  it  should  have 
jeer,  repeatealy  revived,  like  some  forgotten  mel- 
i>.lv,  and  have  asjain  obtained  some  degree  of  pop- 
(ilaritv,  un'il  it  suuji  once  more  under  satire,  as 
well  jis  parody,  but,  above  all,  the  effects  of  satiety. 

During  the  tliirty  years  that  I  have  paid  some 
dttention  to  literary  matters,  the  taste  for  the  an- 
cient ballad  melody,  and  for  the  closer  or  more 
distant  imitation  of  that  strain  of  poetry,  has  more 
than  once  arisen,  and  more  than  once  8ubsided,«in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  too  unlimited  indulgence. 
That  this  has  been  the  case  in  other  countries,  we 
know  ;  for  the  Spanish  poet,  when  he  found  that 
the  beautiful  Morisco  romances  were  excluding  all 
other  topics,  confers  upon  them  a  hearty  maledic- 
tion.'' 

A  period  when  this  particular  taste  for  the  pop- 
ular ballad  was  in  the  most  extravagant  degree 
of  fashion,  became  the  occasion,  unexpectedly,  in- 
•.'eed,  of  my  deserting  the  profession  to  which  I 
was  educated,  and  in  which  I  had  sufficiently  ad- 
vantageous prospects  for  a  person  of  limited  ambi- 
tion. I  have,  in  a  former  publication,  undertaken 
to  mention  this  circumstance  ;  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  do  so  with  becoming  brevity,  and  without  more 
egotis'ii  than  is  positively  exacted  by  the  nature 
■>i  the  story. 

I  zap.y,  in  the  first  place,  remark,  that  although 
the  ass'j'lion  has  been  made,  and  that  by  persons 
?vho  .-iecraed  satisfied  with  their  authority,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  my  situation  in  life  or 
place  in  society  were  materially  altered  by  such 
success  as  I  attained  in  literary  attempts.  My 
birth,  without  giving  the  least  pretension  to  dis- 
tinction, was  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  connected 
me  with  several  respectable  families  and  accom- 
plished persons.  My  education  had  been  a  good 
one,  although  I  was  deprived  of  its  full  benefit  by 
indifferent  health,  just  at  the  period  when  I  ought 
to  liave  been  most  sedulous  in  improving  it.  The 
voung  meo  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  and 
live<i  most  familiarly,  were  those,  who,  from  op- 
P'lrt  unities,  birth,  and  talents,  might  be  expected 
to  make  the  greatest  advances  in  the  career  for 
wtiich  we  were  all  destined ;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  still  to  preserve  my  youthful  intimacy 
witli  no  inconsiderable  number  of  them,  whom 
thei'.  merit   has   carried   forward  to  the   highest 

'  irerjv  was  especially  annoyed,  according  to  Boswell,  with 

"      pnt  my  hat  upon  my  head, 
And  waliced  into  the  Strand, 


honors  of  their  profession.  Neither  was  I  ie  a 
situation  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  res  angu>.ta 
domi,  which  might  have  otherwise  brought  painful 
'  additional  obstructions  to  a  path  in  which,  progress 
is  proverbially  slow.  I  enjoyed  a  morlerate  degree 
of  buiiness  for  my  standing,  and  the  friendshi]>  y 
more  than  one  person  of  consideration  and  ^i 
fiuence  efficiently  disposed  to  aid  my  views  ii 
life.  The  private  fortime,  also,  whicli  I  migh*  ex 
pect,  and  finally  inherited,  from  my  family,  dit' 
not,  inaeed,  amount  to  affluence,  but  placed  ut 
considerably  beyond  all  apprehension  cf  want.  ] 
mention  these  particulars  merely  because  they  are 
true.  Many  better  men  than  myself  have  owed 
their  rise  from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  their 
own  talents,  which  were,  doubtless,  much  more 
adequate  to  the  task  of  raising  them  than  any 
wliich  I  possess.  But  although  it  would  be  ab- 
surd and  ungracious  in  me  to  deny,  that  I  owe 
to  literature  many  marks  of  distinction  to  which 
I  could  not  otherwise  have  aspired,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  seeming  the  acquaintance,  and  even 
the  friendship,  of  many  remarkable  persons  of  the 
age,  to  whom  I  could  not  otherwise  have  made 
my  way  ;  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ridicu- 
lous to  affect  gratitude  to  the  public  favor,  either 
for  my  general  position  in  society,  or  the  means  of 
supporting  it  with  decency,  matters  which  had 
been  otherwise  secured  .  under  the  usual  chance* 
of  human  affairs.  Thus  much  I  have  thought  i- 
necessary  to  say  upon  a  subject,  which  is,  after  all, 
of  very  little  consequence  to  any  me  but  myself.  I 
proceed  to  detail  the  circumstances  wliich  engaged 
me  in  literary  pursuits. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  art  of  poetry  wa?  at  a  remarkably 
low  ebb  in  Britain.  Hayley,  to  whom  fashion  had 
some  years  before  ascribed  a  higher  degree  of  rep- 
utation than  posterity  has  confirmed,  had  now 
lost  his  reputation  for  talent,  though  lie  still  lived 
beloved  and  r»spected  as  an  amiable  and  accom- 
phshed  man.  The  Bard  of  Memory  slumbered 
on  his  laurels,  and  He  of  Hope  had  scarce  begun 
to  attract  his  share  of  public  attention.  Cowper, 
a  poet  of  deep  feeling  and  bright  geiMus,  was  still 
alive,  indeed  ;  but  the  hypochondria,  which  wan 
his  mental  malady,  impeded  his  popularity.  Burn* 
whose  genius  our  southern  neighbors  could  hardly 
yet  comprehend,  had  long  confined  himself  t( 
song-writuig.  Names  which  are  now  Known  and 
distinguished  wherever  the  English  language  t<» 
spoken,  were  then  only  beginning  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and,  unless  among  the  small  number  oi 


And  there  I  met  anotner  man 
With  his  hat  in  his  hand." — Ed. 
^  See  the  Introduction  to  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballad>-.  W 
p:  xxu. 
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persons  "who  habitually  devote  a  part  of  their 
leisure  to  literature,  even  those  of  Southej, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  were  still  but  little 
known.  The  realms  of  Parnassus,  like  many  a 
Idiigdom  at  the  period,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  bold  invader,  whether  lie  should  be  a  daring 
usurper,  or  could  show  a  legitijnate  title  of  sove- 
reignty. 

As  far  back  as  1*788,  a  new  species  of  literature 
tX'gan  to  be  introduced  into  this  countiy.  Ger- 
riany,  long  known  as  a  powerful  branch  of  the  Eu- 
ropean confederacy,  was  th(!n,  for  the  first  time, 
hf>ard  )f  as  the  cradle  of  a  style  of  poetry  and  lit- 
erature, of  a  kind  much  more  analogous  to  that  of 
Britain,  than  either  the  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
sahools,  though  all  three  had  been  at  various  times 
cultivated  and  iinitated  among  us.  Tlie  names  of 
r^essing,  Klopstock,  Schiller,  and  othei  German 
poets  of  eminence,  were  only  known  in  Britain  very 
imperfectly.  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werter"  was  the 
only  composition  that  had  attained  any  degree  of 
piipularity,  and  the  success  of  that  remai-kable 
D  vol,  notwithstanding  the  distinguished  genius  of 
t.je  author,  was  retarded  by  the  natm-e  of  its  inci- 
dents. To  the  other  compositions  of  Goeth^,  whose 
talents  were  destined  to  illuminate  the  age  in  which 
he  flourished,  the  English  remained  strangers,  and 
much  more  so  to  Schiller,  Biirger,  and  a  whole  cy- 
cle of  foreigners  of  distinguished  merit.  The  ob- 
scurity to  which  German  literature  seemed  to  be 
condemned,  did  not  arise  from  want  of  brilliancy 
m  the  lights  by  which  it  was  illuminated,  but  from 
the  palpable  thickness  of  the  darkness  by  which 
they  ware  surrounded.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
had  given  a  partial  and  ungracious  testimony 
against  his  native  language  and  native  hterature, 
and  unpolitically  and  unwisely,  as  well  as  unjustly, 
had  yielded  to  the  French  that  superiority  in  let- 
ters, which,  after  his  (^eath,  paved  the  way  for 
their  obtaining,  for  a  time,  an  equal  superiority  in 
arms.  That  great  Prince,  by  setting  the  example 
of  undervaluing  his  country  in  one  respect,  raised 
a  belief  in  its  general  inferiority,  and  destroyed  the 
manly  pride  with  which  a  nation  is  naturally  dis- 
posed to  regard  its  own  peculiar  manners  and  pe- 
culiar literature. 

Unmoved  by  the  scornful  neglect  of  its  sover- 
eigns and  nobles,  and  encouraged  by  the  tide  of 
native  genius,  which  flowed  in  upon  the  nation, 
German  literature  began  to  assume  a  new,  inter- 
esting, and  liighly  impressive  character,  to  which 
it  became  impossible  for  strangers  to  shut  their 
eyes  That  it  exhibited  the  faults  of  exaggeration 
and  false  taste,  almost  inseparable  from  the  first 
attempts  at  the  heroic  and  at  the  pathetic,  cannot 
be  denie  1.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  first  crop  of  a 
nch  soil,  which  tlirows  out  weeds  as  well  as  flow- 
ers with  I  prolific  abundance 


It  was  so  late  as  the  21st  day  of  April,  178S 
that  the  literary  persons  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom 
at  that  period,  I  am  better  qualified  to  speak  that 
of  those  of  Britain  generally,  or  especially  those  of 
London,  were  first  made  aware  of  the  existence 
of  works  of  genius  in  a  language  cognate  with  the 
English,  and  possessed  of  the  same  manly  force  of 
expression.  They  learned,  at  the  same  tin.e  that 
the  taste  which  dictated  the  German  comp-ositiona 
was  of  a  kind  as  nearly  allied  to  the  English  aa 
their  language.  Those  who  were  accustomed  from 
their  youth  to  admire  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  be- 
came acquainted,  I  may  say  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  existence  of  a  race  of  poets  who  had  the  same 
lofty  ambition  to  spurn  the  flaming  boundaries  of  the 
uiuverse,'  and  investigate  the  realms  of  chaos  and 
old  night ;  and  of  dramatists,  who,  disclaiming  the 
pedantry  of  the  unities,  sought,  at  the  expense  of  oc- 
casional improbabilities  and  extravagancies,  to  pre- 
sent life  in  its  scenes  of  wildest  contrast,  and  in  all 
its  boundless  variety  of  character,  mingling,  without 
hesitation,  livelier  with  more  serious  ihcidents,  and 
exchanging  scenes  of  tragic  distress,  as  they  occur 
in  common  life,  with  those  of  a  comic  tendency. 
This  emancipation  from  the  rules  so  servilely  ad- 
hered to  by  the  French  school,  and  particularly  by 
their  dramatic  poets,  although  it  was  attended 
with  some  disad  rantages,  especially  the  risk  of 
extravagance  and  bombast,  was  the  means  of  giv- 
ing free  scope  to  the  genius  of  Goeth6,  Schiller, 
and  others,  which,  thus  relieved  from  shackles,  was 
not  long  in  soaring  to  the  highest  pitch  of  poetic 
sublimity.  Tlie  late  venerable  Henry  Mackenzie, 
author  of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  in  an  Essay  upon 
the  German  Theatre,  introduced  his  countrymen 
to  this  new  species  of  national  hterature,  the  pecu- 
lia\itIo.<  of  \vl;i.ii  he  traced  with  equal  truth  and 
spirit,  although  they  were  at  that  time  known  to 
him  only  througl  the  imperfect  and  imcongenial 
medium  of  a  French  translation.  Upon  tlie  day 
ah-eady  mentioned  (21st  April,  1788),  he  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  an  Essay  on  German  Litera- 
ture, which  made  much  noise,  and  produced  a 
powerful  effect.  "  Germany,"  he  observed,  "  in  her 
literary  aspect,  presents  herself  to  observation  in 
a  singular  point  of  view  ;  that  of  a  country  arrived 
at  maturity,  along  with  the  neighboring  nations, 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  pleasures  and  re- 
finements of  manners,  and  yet  only  in  jts  iniaiify 
with  regard  to  writings  of  taste  and  imagination. 
Tliis  last  path,  however,  from  these  vert'  circum- 
stances, she  pursues  with  an  enthusiasm  which  no 
other  situation  could  perhaps  have  produced,  the 
enthusiasm  which  novelty  inspires,  and  which  the 
servility  incident  to  a  more  cultivated  and  critical 
state  of  literature   does   not   restrain."     At  th« 

"  Flammantia  mcpnia  mnndi."  -LrcRBTIUl 
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mrne  time,  the  acro»DpIishe^  critic  showed  himself 
equally  familiar  with  the  classical  rules  of  the 
French  stage,  and  failed  not  to  touch  upon  the  ac- 
knowledged advantages  which  these  produced,  by 
tlie  encouragement  and  regulation  of  taste,  though 
at  the  risk  ol  repressing  genius. 

Bui  it  was  not  the  dramatic  literature  alone  of 
tlie  Germans  which  was  hitherto  unknown  to  thek 
Ofiiglibors — theu'  fictitious  narratives,  their  ballad 
p.ytry,  and  other  branches  of  their  hterature, 
vhich  are  particularly  apt  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
tlie  extravagant  and  the  supernatural,  began  to 
orcupy  the  attention  of  the  British  literati. 
■  In  E.linburgh,  where  the  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  German  language  and  that  of  the 
TiO^land  Scottich,  encouraged  young  men  to  ap- 
pi.-f.-ch  this  newly  discovered  spring  of  hterature, 
a  class  was  formed,  ol'  six  or  seven  intimate  friends, 
who  proposed  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with, 
the  German  language.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
Mving  much  together,  and  the  time  they  spent  in 
this  new  study  was  felt  as  a  period  of  great  amuse- 
ment. One  source  of  this  diversion  was  the  lazi- 
ness of  one  of  their  number,  tlie  ])resent  author, 
who,  averse  to  the  necessary  toil  of  grammar  and 
its  ndes,was  in  the  practice  of  fi-rhtinu:  his  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  German  by  liis  acquaintance 
with  the  Scottish  and  Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  and, 
jf  course,  frequently  committed  blunders  which 
were  not  lost  on  his  more  accurate  and  more  stu- 
dious companions.  A  more  general  source  of 
amusement,  was  the  despair  of  the  teacher,  on 
finding  it  impossible  to  extract  from  liis  Scottish 
students  the  degree  of  sensibility  necessary,  as  he 
thought,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  author  to 
whom  he  considered  it  proper  first  to  introduce 
them.  We  were  desirous  to  penetrate  at  once 
into  the  recesses  of  the  Teutonic  literature,  and 
therefore  were  ambitious  of  perusing  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  others  whose  fame  had  been  somided 
by  Mackenzie.  Dr.  WiUich  (a  medical  gentleman), 
who  was  our  teacher,  was  judiciously  disposed  to 
commence  our  studies  with  the  more  simple  dic- 
tion of  Gesner,  and  prescribed  to  us  "  The  Death 
of  Abel,"  as  the  production  from  which  our  Ger- 
man tasks  were  to  be  drawn.  The  pietistic  style 
of  this  author  was  Ul  adapted  to  attract  young 
|*^r*3n8  of  our  age  and  disposition.  We  could  no 
more  sympathize  with  the  overstrained  sentimen- 
tality of  Adam  and  his  family,  than  we  could  have 
nad  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  jolly  Faun  of  the 
Bame  author,  who  broke  his  beautiful  jug,  and  then 
made  a  song  on  it  which  might  have  affected  all 
Staffordshire.  To  sum  up  the  distresses  of  Dr. 
Wilhch,  wo,  with  one  consent,  voted  Abel  an  in- 

'  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  a  .Tudge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
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suSerable  bore,  and  gave  the  pre-embience,  in 
point  of  masculine  character,  to  his  brother  Cain, 
or  even  to  Lucifer  himself.  When  these  jests, 
which  arose  out  of  the  sickly  monotony  and  affect- 
ed ecstasies  of  the  poet,  failed  to  amuse  us,  wa 
had  for  our  entertainment  the  unutterable  sound* 
manufiictured  by  a  Frenchman,  our  fellow-student, 
who,  with  the  economical  purpose  of  learning  two 
languajres  at  once,  was  endeavoring  to  acquire 
German,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  by  means  of 
English,  concerninir  which  he  was  nearly  as  igno- 
rant. Heaven  only  knows  the  notes  which  he  ut- 
tered, in  attempting,  \\\:h  unpractised  organs,  to 
imitate  the  gutturals  of  ilicse  two  intractable  lan- 
guages. At  lengtli,  in  the  midst  of  much  laughing 
and  little  stmly,  mo-it  of  us  acquired  some  know- 
ledge, more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  selected  for  ourselves,  some  in  the 
philosopliy  of  Kant,  some  in  the  more  animated 
works  of  the  German  dramatists,  specimens  more 
to  our  tastes  than  "  The  Death  of  Abel." 

About  this  period,  or  a  year  or  two  sooner,  the 
accomplished  and  excellent  Lord  Woodlioaselee,' 
one  of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  made  a  spirited 
version  of  "  The  Robbers"  of  Schiller,  which  I  be 
lieve  was  the  first  published,  though  an  EngUsb 
version  appeared  soon  afterwards  in  London,  as 
the  metropolis  then  took  the  lead  in  every  tiling 
hke  literary  adventure.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  work'  was  receivea,  greaiiy  increa.sed 
the  general  taste  for  German  conrpositions. 

While  universal  curiosity  was  thus  distinguish- 
ing the  advancing  taste  for  the  German  language 
and  literature,  the  success  of  a  very  young  student, 
in  a  juvenile  publication,  seemed  to  show  that  the 
prevailing  taste  in  that  country  might  be  easily 
employed  as  a  formidaljle  auxiliary  to  renewing 
the  sjiirit  of  our  own,  upon  the  same  system  as 
when  medical  persons  attempt,  by  the  transfusion 
of  blood,  to  pass  into  the  veins  of  an  aged  and  ex- 
hausted patient,  the  vivacity  of  the  circulation  and 
liveliness  of  sensation  which  distinguish  a  young 
subject.  The  person  who  first  attempted  to  in- 
troduce something  like  the  German  taste  inta 
English  fictitious  dramatic  and  poetical  composi 
tion,  although  his  works,  when  first  published, 
engaged  general  attention,  is  now  comparatively 
forgotten.  I  mean  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  whoM 
character  and  hterary  history  are  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  "which  I  am  treating 
that  a  few  authentic  particulars  may  be  here  in 
serted  by  one  to  whom  he  was  well  known." 

Lewis's  rank  in  society  was  determined  by  hii 
birth,  winch,  at  the  same  time,  assured  his  fortune 
His  father  was  Under-Secretary  at  War,  at  thai 
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time  a  very  lucrative  appointment,  and  the  young 
poet  was  provided  with  a  seat  in  ParUament  as 
Boon  as  his  age  permitted  him  to  fill  it.  But  his 
mind  did  not  inrline  him  to  politics,  or,  if  it  did, 
they  were  not  of  the  ct)mplexion  wliich  his  father, 
attached  to  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  would  have 
approved.  He  was,  moreover,  indolent,  and  though 
possessed  of  abilities  sufficient  to  conquer  any  diffi- 
cvhj  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  classical 
attainments,  he  preferred  applying  his  exertions 
in  a  path  where  they  were  rewarded  with  more 
immediate  applause.  As  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation abroad,  he  had  an  oppf)rtunity  of  mdulging 
his  inclination  for  the  extraordinary  and  supernatu- 
'al,  by  wandering  through  the  whole  enchanted 
land  of  German  faery  and  diablerie,  not  forgetting 
the  paths  of  her  enthusiastic  tragedy  and  romantic 
poetry. 

We  are  easily  induced  to  imitate  what  we  ad- 
mire, and  Lewis  early  distinguished  himself  by  a 
romance  in  the  German  taste,  called  "  The  Monk." 
Ir.  this  work,  written  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
foujded  on  the  Eastern  apologue  of  the  Santon 
Barsisa,  the  author  introduced  supernatural  ma- 
chinery with  a  courageous  consciousness  of  his  own 
power  to  manage  its  ponderous  strengtli,  which 
conunanded  the  respect  of  his  reader.  "  The 
Monk"  was  published  in  1795,  and,  though  hable 
to  the  objections  common  to  the  school  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  to  others  peculiar  to  itself,  placed 
ite  author  at  once  high  in  the  scale  of  men  of  let- 
ters. Nor  can  that  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary 
exertion  of  genius,  to  which  Charles  Fox  paid  the 
unusual  compliment  of  crossing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  might  congratulate  the  yoimg  author, 
whose  work  obtained  high  praise  from  many  other 
able  men  of  that  able  time.  The  party  which  ap- 
proved "  The  Monk"  was  at  first  superior  in  the 
bsts,  and  it  was  some  tune  before  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature"  denounced 
as  puerile  and  absurd  the  supernatural  machinery 
which  Lewis  had  introduced — 

I  bear  an  English  heart, 


Unnsed  «t  ghosts  or  rattling  bones  to  start." 

Yet  the  acute  and  learned  critic  betrays  some  in- 
eocniftency  in  praising  the  magic  of  the  Italian 
potle,  and  comjilimenting  Mrs.  Raddiffe  for  her 
rufcess  in  supernatural  imagery,  for  which  at  the 
lame  moment  lie  thiis  sternly  censures  her  brother 
ac  velist. 

A  more  legitimate  topic  of  condemnation  was 
die  indelicacy  of  particular  passages.  The  present 
author  will  hardly  be  deemed  a  willing,  or  at  least 
an  interested  apologi.st  for  an  offence  equally  re- 
ougnant  to  decency  and  good  breeding.  But  as 
Lewis  at  once,  and  with  a  good  grace,  submitted 
o  the  voice  of  censure,  and  expunged  the  objec- 


tionable passages,  we  cannot  hiilp  considering  th« 
manner  in  which  the  fault  was  insisted  on,  aftel 
all  the  amends  had  been  offered  of  which  the  casa 
could  admit,  as  in  the  last  degiee  ungenerous  and 
uncandid.  The  pertinacity  with  wliich  the  pas- 
sages so  much  found  fault  with  were  dwelt  upon, 
seemed  to  warrant  a  belief  that  something  mora 
was  desired  than  the  correcticii  of  the  author's 
errors ;  and  that,  where  the  apologies  of  exiremi 
youth,  foreign  education,  and  instant  submission, 
were  unable  to  satisfy  the  critics'  fury,  they  must 
have  been  determined  to  act  on  the  severity  of 
the  old  proverb,  "  Confess  and  be  hanged."  Cer 
tain  it  is,  that  other  persons,  offenders  in  the  sam« 
degree,  have  been  permitted  to  sue  out  their  par 
don  without  either  retraction  or  palinode.' 

Another  peccadillo  of  the  author  of  "  The  Monk^ 
was  his  having  borrowed  from  Musaeus,  and  from 
the  popular  tales  of  the  Germans,  the  smgular  and 
striking  adventure  of  the  "  Bleeding  Nim."  But 
the  bold  and  free  hand  with  which  he  traced  some 
scenes,  as  well  of  natural  terror  as  of  that  which 
arises  from*  supernatural  causes,  shows  distinctly 
that  the  plagiarism  could  not  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  any  deficiency  of  invention  on  his  part, 
though  it  might  take  place  from  wantonness  or 
wilfulness. 

In  spite  of  the  objections  we  have  stated,  "  The 
Monk "  was  so  highly  popular,  that  it  seemed  to 
create  an  epoch  in  our  literature.  But  the  public 
were  chiefly  captivated  by  the  poetry  with  which 
Mr.  Lewis  had  interspersed  his  prose  narrative.  It 
has  now  passed  from  recollection  among  the  changes 
of  literary  taste  ;  but  many  may  remember,  as  well 
as  I  do,  the  effect  produced  by  the  beautiful  bal 
lad  of  "  Durandarte,"  wliich  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  adapted  to  an  air  of  great  sweetness  and 
pathos ;  by  the  ghost  tale  of  "  Alonzo  and  Imo 
gine  ;"  and  by  several  other  pieces  of  legendary 
poetry,  which  addressed  themselves  in  all  the 
charms  of  novelty  and  of  simphcity  to  a  public 
who  had  ftr  a  long  time  been  unused  to  any  regale 
of  the  kind.  In  his  poetry  as  well  as  liis  prose, 
Mr.  Lewis  had  been  a  successful  imitator  of  the 
German.s,  both  in  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
ballad,  and  in  the  tone  of  superstition  which  they 
wilUngly  mingle  with  it.  New  arrangements  A 
the  stanza,  and  a  varied  construction  of  ver.ses, 
were  also  adopted,  and  welcomed  as  an  addition 
of  a  new  string  to  the  British  liar  p.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  stanza  in  which  "  Alon/.o  the  Brave  "  is 
written,  was  greatly  admired,  and  received  pb  ail 
improvement  worthy  of  adoption  into  English  poe 
try. 

In  short,  Lewis's  works  were  admired,  and  tha 
author  became  famous,  not  merely  through  hn  ow» 
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nerit,  though  that  was  of  no  mean  quality,  but 
because  lie  had  in  some  measure  taken  the  public 
by  surprise,  by  using  a  ^tyle  of  composition,  which, 
(ike  national  melodies,  is  so  congenial  to  the  gen- 
eral taste,  that,  though  it  palls  by  being  much 
dackneyed  it  lias  only  to  be  for  a  short  time  for- 
jjotten  in  ordei  t.)  lei'over  its  original  pojmlarity. 

It  chanced  thai,  while  his  fame  was  at  the 
highest,  Mr.  Lewis  became  almost  a  yearly  visitor 
to  Scotland,  chiefly  from  dttaclunent  to  the  illus- 
trious family  of  Argyle.  Vhe  writer  of  these  re- 
marks had  the  advantage  ol  being  made  known 
to  the  most  distinguished  autlKif  of  the  day,  by  a 
lady  who  belongs  by  birth  to  that  family,  and  is 
equally  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plisliments.'  Out  of  this  accidental  acquauitance, 
which  increased  into  a  sort  of  intimacy,  conse 
^uences  arose  which  altered  almost  all  the  Scot- 
<i>*    ballad-maker's  future  prospects  in  life. 

[n  early  youth  I  had  been  an  eager  student  of 
Billiid  Poetry,  and  the  tree  is  still  in  my  recol- 
lection, beneath  which  I  lay  and  first  entered  upon 
the  enchanting  perusal  of  Percy's  •'  ReUques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,"'''  although  it  has  long  perished  in 
the  general  blight  wliich  affected  the  whole  race 
of  Oriental  platanus  to  which  it  belonged.^  The 
taste  of  another  person  had  strongly  encouraged 
my  own  researches  into  this  species  of  legendary 
lore.  But  I  had  never  dreamed  of  an  attempt  to 
imitate  what  gave  me  so  much  pleasure. 

I  had,  indeed,  tried  the  metrical  translations 
wliich  were  occasionally  recommended  to  us  at  the 
High  School.  I  got  credit  for  attempting  to  do 
what  was  enjoined,  but  very  little  for  the  mode 
in  wliich  the  task  was  performed,  and  I  used  to 
feel  not  a  little  mortified  when  my  versions  were 
placed  in  contrast  with  others  of  admitted  merit. 
At  one  period  of  my  school-boy  days  I  was  so  far 
left  to  ray  own  desires  as  to  become  guilty  of 
Verses  on  a  Thunder-storm,''  which  were  much-, 
approved  of,  until  a  malevolent  critic  sprung  up, 
in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  blue-buskined  wife, 
who  aflirmed  that  my  most  sweet  poetry  was 
stolon  from  an  old  magazine.  I  never  forgave  the 
imputati(m,  and  even  now  I  acknowledge  some 
resentment  against  the  poor  woman's  memory. 
She  indeed  accused  me  unjustly,  when  she  said  I 
L  'id  stolen  my  brooms  ready  made  ;  but  as  I  had, 
like  most  premature  pc  ets,  copied  all  the  words 
and  ideas  of  wliich  my  verses  consisted,  she  ws 
60  far  right.  I  made  one  or  two  faint,  attempts  at 
Ferse,  after  I  had   midergone  this  sort  of  daw- 

1  The  Lady  Churloae  Bury. — Ed. 

s  See  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

'  This  tree  gfw  in  a  large  garden  attachpd  to  a  cottage  at 
Kelso   the  re''  \eu?t  of  my  father's  sister,  where  I  spent  many 


plucking  at  the  hands  of  the  apothecary's  wife 
but  some  friend  or  other  always  advised  me  tc 
put  my  verses  in  the  fire,  and,  hke  Dorax  in  the 
play,  I  submitted,  though  "  with  a  sweUing  heart." 
In  short,  excepting  the  usual  tribute  to  a  ::ii8- 
tress's  eye-brow,  which  is  the  language  ol  pa&sion 
rather  than  poetry,  I  had  not  for  ten  years  m 
dulged  the  wish  to  couple  so  much  as  /ov^  ai  'J 
dove,  when,  finding  Lewis  in  possession  of  so  Diucb 
reputation,  and  conceiving  that,  if  I  fell  behind 
him  in  poetical  powers,  I  considerably  e.xcoeded 
him  in  general  inform'ation,  I  suddenly  took  it  inUj 
my  head  to  attempt  the  style  of  poetry  by  wiiich 
he  had  raised  himself  to  fame. 

Tills  idea  was  hurried  into  execution,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  temptation  which  others,  as  well  aa 
the  author,  found  it  difiicult  to  resist.  The  cele- 
brated ballad  of  "  Lenor6,"  by  Burger,  was  about 
tliis  tune  introduced  into  England;  and  it  is, re- 
markable, that,  written  as  far  back  as  1775,  it  was 
upwards  of  twenty  years  before  it  was  known  in 
Britain,  tnough  calculated  to  make  so  strong  an 
impression.  The  wild  character  of  the  tale  was 
such  as  struck  the  imagination  of  all  who  read  it. 
although  the  idea  of  the  lady's  ride  beliind  the 
spectre  horseman  had  been  long  before  hit  upon 
by  an  Euglish  ballad-maker.  But  this  pretendtHi 
Engli.«h  original,  if  in'  reality  it  be  such,  is  so  dull, 
flat,  and  prosaic,  as  to  leave  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man author  all  that  is  valuable  in  his  story,  by 
clothing  it  with  a  fanciful  wildness  of  expression, 
which  serves  to  set  forth  the  marvellous  tale  in  itii 
native  terror.  The  ballad  of  "Lenorfe"  accord- 
ingly possessed  general  attractions  for  such  of  the 
English  as  understood  the  language  in  wliich  it  is 
written ;  and,  as  if  there  had  been  a  charm  in  the 
ballad,  no  one  seemed  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  it 
without  a  desire  to  make  it  known  by  translatioc 
to  liis  own  countrymen,  and  six  or  seven  versions 
were  accordingly  presented  to  the  public.  Al 
though  the  present  author  was  one  of  those  wlic 
intruded  his  translation  on  the  world  at  this  time, 
he  may  fairly  exculpate  himself  from  the  rashness 
of  entering  the  lists  against  so  many  rivals.  T'  * 
circumstances  wliich  threw  him  uito  this  coir-peti 
tion  were  qviite  accidental,  and  of  a  nature  ter»' 
ing  to  show  how  much  the  destiny  of  human  liw 
depends  upon  unimportant  occurrences,  to  which 
little  consequence  is  attached  at  the  moment. 

About  the  summer  of  1793  or  1794,  the  cele 
brated  Miss  Lfetitia  Aikin,  better  known  as  Mrs^ 
Barbauld,  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  re 

of  the  happiest  days  of  my  youth.  (1831.)  [See  Life,  vol.  I 
p.  156— Ed.] 

■•  See  these  Verses  among  the  "  Miscellanies,"  whioli  follov 
this  "  Essay,"  wliere  also  many  other  pieces  fioni  the  pen  o. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  are  now  for  the  first  tinie  mclu  ed  in  ai 
edition  of  his  Poetical  Works.     n841  ■> 
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eeived  by  such  literary  society  as  the  place  then 
bciasted,  with  the  hospitality  to  wliich  her  talents 
and  her  worth  entitled  her.  Among  others,  she 
was  kindly  welcomed  by  the  late  excellent  and 
adniired  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  his  lady,  and 
family.  It  was  in  their  evenijig  society  that  Miss 
Aikin  drew  from  her  pocket-book  a  version  of 
"I,enor6,"  executed  by  Wilham  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
Ndrwich,  with  as  much  freedom  as  was  consistent 
with  great  spirit  and  scrupulous  fidelity.  She 
read  this  composition  to  the  company,  who  were 
electrified  by  the  tale.  It  was  the  more  success- 
ful- that  ilr.  Taylor  had  boldly  copied  the  uuita- 
tivc  harmony  of  the  German,  and  described  the 
3pectral  journey  hi  language  resemblmg  that  of 
the  original.  Biii-ger  had  thus  pamted  the  ghostly 
career : 

"  Und  hurre,  liurre,  hop,  liop,  hop, 
,  Gings  fon  in  sausemlem  Galopp, 

Dass  Ross  und  Reiter  sclinolx-n,    ' 
Und  Kies  und  Funken  stoben." 

The  words  were  rendered  by  the  kindred  sounds 
in  EngUsli: 

"  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speede 
Splash,  splash,  across  the  sea  ; 
Hurra,  the  dead  can  ride  apace  ! 
Dost  tear  to  ride  with  me  V 

When  Miss  Aikin  had  finished  her  recitation, 
Bhe  replaced  in  her  pocket-book  the  paper  from 
which  she  had  read  it,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  having  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  hear- 
ers, whose  bosoms  thrilled  yet  the  deeper,  as  the 
ballad  was  not  to  be  more  clo.sely  hitroduced  to 
them. 

The  author  was  not  present  upon  this  occasion, 
although  he  had  then  the  distinguished  advantage  ' 
of  being  a  familiar  friend  and  frequent  visitor  of 
Professor  Stewart  and  his  family.  But  he  was 
absent  from  town  while  Miss  Aikin  was  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  was  not  until  his  return  that  he 
found  all  his  friends  in  rapture  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  good  sense  of  their  visitor,  but  in  par- 
ticular with  the  wonderful  translation  from  the 
(irerman,  by  means  of  which  she  had  delighted  and 
astonislied  them.  The  enthusiastic  description 
ifi«t;nof  Biirger's  ballad,  and  the  broken  account 
Oj'  «he  story,  of  which  only  two  lines  were  recollect- 
ed, it.jj)ired  the  author,  who  had  some  acquaint- 
ince,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  German  language, 
and  a  strong  taste  for  popular  poetry,  with  a  de- 
sire to  see  the  original. 

Tliis  w»»  not  a  wish  easily  gratified ;  German 
works  were  at  that  time  seldom  fomid  in  London 


'  Bom  Countess  Harriet  Bruhl  of  Martinskirrhen,  and  mar- 
ked to  Huiih  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  rjow  Lord  I'olwartli,  the 


for  sale — in  Edinburgh  never.  A  lady  of  nobk 
German  descent,'  whose  fiiendship  I  have  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  found  mesms,  however,  to  prociu-e 
me  a  copy  of  Biirger's  works  from  Hamburgh, 
The  perusal  of  the  original  rather  exceeded  thap 
disappointed  the  expectations  wliich  the  report  or 
Mr.  Stewart's  family  had  induced  me  to  form.  At 
length,  when  the  book  had  been  a  few  hours  in 
my  possession,  I  found  myself  giving  an  animated 
accomit  of  the  poem  to  a  friend,  and  rashly  added 
a  promise  to  furnish  a  copy  in  Enghsh  ballad 
verse. 

I  well  recollect  that  I  began  my  task  after  sup- 
per, and  finished  it  about  daybreak  the  next 
morning,  by  which  time  the  ideas  which  the  task 
had  a  tendency  to  summon  up  were  rather  of  an 
uncomfortable  character.  As  my  object  was  much 
more  to  make  a  good  translation  of  the  poem  for 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please,  than  to  acquire 
any  poetical  fame  for  myself,  I  retained  in  my 
translation  the  two  hues  which  Mr.  Taylor  had 
rendered  with  equal  boldness  a.»d  felicitv. 

My  attempt  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions ;  and  it  ma>  readily  be  beheved,  that  I  was 
induced  to  perseviire  m  a  pursuit  wliich  gratified 
my  own  vanity,  wliile  it  seemed  to  amuse  others. 
I  accomplished  a  translation  of  "  Der  Wilde  Jager  " 
— a  romantic  ballad  founded  on  a  superstition 
universally  current  in  Germany,  and  known  also 
hi  Scotland  and  France.  In  this  I  took  rather 
more  license  than  in  versifying  "  Lenore ;"  and  I 
balladized  one  or  two  other  poems  of  Biirger  with 
more  oi  less  success.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  my  own  vanity,  and  the  favorable  opinion 
of  friends,  interested  by  the  temporary  revival  oJ 
a  species  of  poetry  containing  a  germ  of  popularity 
of  which  perhaps  they  were  not  themselves  aware, 
urged  me  to  the  decisive  step  of  sending  a  selec- 
tion, at  least,  of  my  translations  to  the  press,  U 
save  the  numerous  appUcations  wliich  were  ma  i» 
for  copies.  When  was  there  an  author  deaf  tc 
such  a  recommendation?  In  1796,  the  present 
author  was  prevailed  on,  ','  by  request  of  friende." 
to  indulge  liis  own  vanity  by  publishing  the  trans- 
lation of  "  Lenore,'"'  with  ihat  of  ''  The  Wild  Hunts- 
man," in  a  thin  quarto.' 

The  fate  of  tliis,  my  fir"t  publication,  was  by  no 
means  flattering.  I  distributed  so  many  copies 
among  my  friends  as,  accord 'iig  to  the  bookst-llers, 
materially  to  interfere  with  ti^e  sale ;  and  the 
number  of  translations  which  ippeared  in  England 
about  the  same  time,  including  .'hat  of  Mr.  Taylor 
to  wliich  I  had  been  so  much  im^tbted,  .aid  which 
was  pubhshed  in  "  The  Monthly  M-tgazine,"  wero 


'  Under  the  .itle  of  "  William  and  Helen."     Ed. 

3  This  thill  (juarto  was  uuhlished  by  Messi^  Mao  leis 


««thor's  relative,  and  much  valued  I'rieiid  almost  from  infancy,  j  Miller  of  Edinhurj^h. — Kd. 
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jufSdent  to  exclude  a  provincial  -writer  from  com- 
petition. Ho-wc.er  difteretit  my  succeas  might 
have  been,  had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
'ed  the  way  in  the  general  scramble  for  prece- 
ieuce,  my  efforts  sunk  unnoticed  when  launched  at 
th»  same  time  with  those  ot  Mr.  Taylor  (upon 
wnose  property  I  had  committed  the  kind  of  pi- 
( acy  already  noticed,  and  who  generously  forgave 
me  the  invasion  of  his  righ+« )  •  of  my  mgenious 
and  amiable  friend  of  many  year«,  "William  Robert 
Speaser ;  of  Mr.  Pye,  tho  karea'e  of  the  day,  and 
•  many  others  besidep-  Jn  a  word,  my  adventure, 
■where  so  many  pusbo<'  o^  to  sea,  proved  a  dead 
loss,  and  a  great  p-ny'.  of  the  edition  was  con- 
demned to  the  sem'ee  of  the  trunk-maker.  Nay, 
80  c(jmplete  was  *ihe  xailm'e  of  the  unfortunate 
biillads,  that  the  vry  existence  of  them  was  soon 
■'orgotten ;  and,  in  a  newspaper,  in  which  I  very 
lately  re;*d,  to  ra-^  no  small  horror,  a  most  appall- 
ing I'st  of  n>y  o^n  various  publications,  I  saw  this, 
my  fi's*  r>fffi^.ti,  had  escaped  the  industrious  col- 
l'^c':  )T  tV^r  whose  indefatigable  researcli  I  may  in 
pTf.t'iime  wish  a  better  object.' 

The  failure  of  my  first  pubhcation  did  not  ope- 
rate, in  any  unpleasant  degree,  either  on  my  feel- 
ings or  sj)irits.  I  was  coldly  received  by  strangers, 
but  my  reputation  began  rather  to  increase  among 
my  own  friends,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  more 
bent  to  show  the  world  that  it  had  neglected' 
Bomething  worth  notice,  than  to  be  affronted  by 
its  indifference.  Or  rather,  to  speak  candidly,  I 
found  pleasure  in  the  literary  labor  in  wliich  I  had, 
ilraost  by  accident,  become  engaged,  and  labored, 
less  ip  the  hope  of  pleasing  others,  though  certain- 
ly without  despair  of  doing  so,  than  in  the  pm-suit 
of  a  new  and  agreeable  amusement  to  myself  I 
pursued  the  German  language  keenly,  and,  though 
far  from  bemg  a  correct  scholar,  became  a  bold 
and  daring  reader,  nay,  even  translator,  of  various 
dramatic  pieces  from  that  tongue." 

Tlie  want  of  books  at  that  time  (about  1796), 
was  a  great  interruption  to  the  rapidity  of  my 
movements ;  for  the  young  do  not  know,  and  per- 
haps my  own  contemporaries  may  have  forgotten, 
tli«  difficulty  with  which  publications  were  then 
procured  from  the  continent.  The  worthy  and 
excellent  friend,  of  whom  I  gave  a  sketch  many 
years  afterwards  in  the  persoii  of  Jonathan  Old- 
buck,^  procured  me  Adelung's  Dictionary,  through 
the  mediation  of  Father  Pepper,  a  monk  of  the 
Scotch  C  Uege  of  Ratisbon.     Other  wants  of  the 

1  The  Ti  >{  here  referred  to  was  drawn  np  and  inserted  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  by  Mr.  Jani?s  Shaw,  for  nearly  forty 
rears  pa.st  in  the  house  of  ?ir  Walter  Scott's  publishers, 
Messrs.  Constable  and  Cadell,  of  Edinburgh. — Ed.  (See  it  in 
Life  iif  Scott,  vol.  X.  pp.  2G9-276.) 

■•  Sir  Walter  Scott's  second  publication  was  a  translation  of 
Goethe's  di:a««»»  of  Goetz  of  Berlichinsen  with  the  Iron  Hand, 


same  nature  were  supplied  by  Mrs.  Scott  of  Har 
dew,  whose  kindness  in  a  similar  instance  I  have 
iiad  already  occasion  to  acknowledge.  Thi-ough 
this  laay's  connections  on  the  continent,  I  obtained 
copies  of  Biirger,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  stan- 
dard German  works  ,  and  though  the  obligation  be 
of  a  distant  date,  it  stiU  remains  impressed  on  m_y 
memory,  after  a  hfe  spent  in  a  constant  inter- 
change of  friendship  and  Idndness  with  that  family, 
which  is,  according  to  Scottish  ideas,  the  head  ul 
my  house. 

Beuig  thus  furnished  with  the  necessary  origi- 
nals, I  began  to  translate  on  all  sides,  certainly 
without  any  thing  hke  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  language ;  and  although  the  dramas  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  others,  powerfully  attracted  one 
whose  early  attention  to  the  German  had  bee), 
arrested  by  Mackenzie's  Dissertation,  and  the  play 
of  "  The  Robbers,"  yet  the  ballad  poetry,  in  wliich 
I  had  made  a  bold  essay,  was  still  my  favorite.  I 
was  yet  more  delighted  cm  finding,  that  the  old 
EngUsh,  and  especially  the  Scottish  language,  were 
so  nearly  similar  to  the  Germim,  not  in  sound 
merely,  but  in  the  turn  of  phrase,  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  rendered  line  for  line,  with  verv 
little  variation.'' 

By  degi"ees,  I  acquired  sufficient  confidence  ti 
attempt  the  imitation  of  what  I  admired.  The 
ballad  called  "  Glenfinlas"  was,  I  think,  the  first 
original  poem  which  I  ventured  to  compose.  Aa 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation  from  tlie  Gaehc. 
I  con.sidered  myself  as  hberated  from  unitating 
the  antiquated  language  and  rude  rhythm  of  the 
Minstrel  ballad.  A  versification  of  an  Ossianic 
fragment  came  nearer  to  the  idea  I  had  formed  ol 
my  task ;  for  although  controversy  may  have 
arisen  concerning  the  authenticity  of  these  poems, 
yet  I  never  heard  it  disputed,  by  those  whom  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  rendered  com- 
petent judges,  that  in  theii  sphit  and  dictim  thoj 
nearly  resemble  fragments  of  poetry  extant  n  Li&i 
languag'e,  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of  which  n». 
doubt  can  attach.  Indeed,  the  celebrated  dispute 
on  tliat  subject  is  sometliing  like  the  more  blisody, 
though  scarce  fiercer  controversy,  about  the  Popish 
Plot  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  concerninp' 
which  Dryden  has  said — 

"  Succeeding  times  will  equal  folly  call. 
Believing  nothing,  or  believing  all." 

The  Celtic  people  of  Erm  and  Albyn  had  u. 

which  appeared  in  1799.     He   aboat   the   same   time   trai» 
lated  several  other  German  plays,  which  yet  remain  in  MS. 
Ed 

3  The  late  George  Constable,  Esq.  See  Ir.'.roduclion  to  tia 
Antiquary,  Waverley  Novels,  vol.  v.  Ji.  iv. —  Ep 

4  See  Appendix  Note  C. 
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short,  a  style  of  poetry  properly  called  national,  ! 
though  MacPherson  was  rather  an  excellent  poet  i 
than  a  fiiithful  editor  and  translator.  This  tstyle 
and  fashion  of  poetry,  existing  in  a  different  lan- 
guage, was  supposed  to  give  the  original  of  "  Glen- 
finlas,"  and  the  author  was  to  pass  for  one  who 
had  used  his  best  command  of  English  to  do  the 
Gaelic  model  justice.  Li  one  point,  the  incidents 
of  the  poem  were  irreconcilable  with  the  costume 
ol  the  times  in  which  they  were  laid.  The  ancient 
Highland  cliieftains,  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
"hunt  the  dun  deer  down,"  did  not  retreat  into 
solitary  botliies,  or  trust  the  success  of  the  chase 
to  their  own  unassisted  exertions,  without  a  single 
g'llie  to  help  them ;  they  assembled  their  clan, 
md  all  partook  of  the  sport,  forming  a  ring,  or  en- 
filosure,  called  the  Tmchell,  and  driving  the  prey 
towards  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
bunt.  This  course  would  not  have  suited  me,  so 
Ronald  and  Moy  were  cooped  up  in  their  solitary 
wigwam,  like  two  moorfowl-shooters  of  the  present 
day. 

After  "  Glenfinlas,"  I  undertook  another  ballad, 
called  "  The  Eve  of  St.  John."  The  incidents,  ex- 
cept the  hints  alluded  to  in  the  marginal  notes, 
are  entirely  imaginary,  but  the  scene  was  that  of 
my  early  childhood.  Some  idle  persons  had  of 
late  years,  during  the  proprietor's  absence,  torn 
the  iron-grated  door  of  SraaiUiolm  Tower  from  its 
Ijuiges,  and  thrown  it  down  the  rock..  I  was  an 
earnest  suitor  to  my  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Scott 
of  Harden,  already  mentioned,  that  the  dilapida- 
tion might  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  mischief  re- 
paired. This  was  readily  promised,  on  condition 
that  I  should  make  a  ballad,  of  which  the  scene 
should  he  at  Smailholm  Tower,  and  among  the 
trags  where  it  is  situated.'  The  ballad  was  ap- 
nroved  of,  as  well  as  its  companion  "  Glentinlas  ;" 
uid  I  remember  that  they  procured  me  many 
nuirks  of  attention  and  kindness  from  Duke  John 
of  Roxburghe,  who  gave  me  the  unlimited  use  ot 
that  celebrated  collection  of  volumes  from  which 
the  Roxburghe  Club  derives  its  name. 

Thus  1  was  set  up  for  a  poet,  like  a  pedlar  who 
has  got  two  ballade  to  begin  the  world  upon,  and 
I  h.'istenud  to  make  the  round  of  all  my  acquaint- 
ances, slif)wiiig  my  precious  wares,  and  requesting 
:;riticism — a  boon  which  no  author  asks  in  vain. 
For  it  may  be  oljserved,  that,  in  the  fine  arts, 
those  who  are  in  no  respect  able  to  produce  any 
upecimene  themselves,  hold  themselves  not  the 
less  entitled  to  decide  upon  the  works  of  others; 
iind,  no  doubt,  with  justice  to  a  certain  degree ; 


1  Thij  is  of  little  consequence,  except  in  as  far  as  it  coiitra- 
l,cl9  a  story  which  t  have  seen  in  print,  aveirin-r  that  Mr. 
rcott  of  Harden  wns  hinisell'  aliout  to  flcstroy  tliis  ancient 
taimof  ;  thvi  which  nothing  lan  lie  more  inaccurate. 


for  the  merits  of  composition  produced  for  the  ex 
press  piu"pose  of  pleasing  the  world  at  large,  cai 
only  be  judged  of  by  the  O])inion  of  individuals, 
and  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Molifere's  old  w  oman, 
the  less  sopliisticated  the  person  consulted  so  much 
the  better.'  But  I  was  ignorant,  at  the  time  J 
speak  of,  that  though  the  applause  of  the  many 
may  justly  appreciate  the  general  merits  of  a  piece, 
it  is  not  so  safe  to  submit  such  a  performance  tr 
the  more  minute  criticism  of  the  same  Individ uak, 
when  each,  in  turn,  havuig  seated  himself  in  the 
censor's  chair,  has  placed  his  muid  in  a  critical  at-' 
titude,  and  dehvers'  his  opinion  sententiously  ard 
ex  cathedra.  General  applause  was  in  almor  t 
every  case  freely  tendered,  but  the  abatements  iu 
the  way  of  proposed  alterations  and  corrections, 
were  cruelly  puzzhng.  It  was  in  vain  the  young 
author,  hstening  with  becoming  modesty,  and  with 
a  natural  wish  to  please,  cut  and  carved,  tmkered 
and  coopered,  upon  his  unfortunate  ballads — it  wa? 
in  vain  that  he  placed,  displaced,  replaced,  and 
misplaced ;  every  one  of  his  advisers  was  displeased 
with  the  concessions  made  to  his  co-assessors,  and 
the  author  was  blamed  by  some  one,  in  almost 
every  case,  for  having  made  two  holes  in  attempt- 
ing to  patch  up  one. 

At  la.st,  after  thinking  seriously  on  the  subject, 
I  wrote  out  a  fair  copy  (of  Glenfinlas,  I  think),  and 
marked  all  the  various  corrections  which  had  been" 
proposed.  On  the  whole,  I  found  that  1  had  been 
required  to  alter  every  verse,  almost  every  hue, 
and  the  only  stanzas  of  the  whole  ballad  which  es- 
caped crit'c'sm  were  tXvo  which  could  neither  be 
termed  good  nor  bad,  speakmg  of  them  as  p()V!try 
but  were  of  p.  mere  commt)nplace  chiiracter,  abso 
lutely  neces*wry  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
tale.  This  ur>ixpected  result,  afte*  about  a  fort- 
night's anxietv  led  me  to  adopt  a  ru.e  from  whici 
I  have  seldom  departed  during  more  than  ihirtj 
years  of  literary  life.  When  a  friend,  whose  judg 
ment  I  respect,  has  decided,  and  upon  good  ad 
visement  .told  me,  'hat  a  manuscript  was  worth 
nothing,  or  at  least  possessed  no  redeeming  quah 
ties  suiiicient  to  atou*^  fiWits  defects,  1  have  gen 
erally  cast  it  aside  ;  bi^t  I  am  little  in  the  cti^tom 
of  paying  attention  to  raicute  criticisms,  or  oi 
offering  such  to  any  friend  who  may  do  me  "lii' 
honor  to  consult  me.  I  am  f^onvinced,  that,  i!» 
general,  in  removing,  even  errors  of  a  trivial  oi 
venial  kind,  the  character  of  origi'iulitv  is  lost, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  that  wliich  is  most 
valuable  in  the  production. 

About   the  time  that  I  shook  hands  with  criti 


'  See  the  account  of  a  conversation  between  Sit  Walta 
S lOtt  ;(n(l  SirTlionias  Lawren;e,  in  '•  Cunningham's  [iiveii  o 
Briliih  I'ainters,"  &.c.  vol,  vi.  p.  236.— Ed 
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eism,  and  reduced  my  ballads  back  to  the  original 
'oriu,  stripping  them  without  remorse  of  those 
•lendings"  which  1  had  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  others,  an  opportunity  unexpectedly  offered  of 
introducing  to  the  world  what  had  hitherto  been 
eoufiiied  to  a  circle  of  friends.  Lewis  had  an- 
nounced a  collection,  first  hitended  to  bear  the 
title  of  "  Tales  of  Terror,"  and  afterwards  pub- 
shed  under  that  of  "  Tales  of '^Vonder."  As  this 
was  to  be  a  collection  of  tales  turning  on  the  pre- 
ternatural, there  were  risks  m  the  plan  of  which 
the  ingenious  editor  was  not  aware.  The  super- 
natural, thougli  appealing  to  certain  powerful  emo- 
tions very  widely  and  deeply  sown  amongst  the 
human  race,  is,  nevertheless,  a  spring  which  is  pe- 
culiarly apt  to  lose  its  elasticity  by  being  too  much 
pressed  on,  and  a  collection  of  ghost  stories  is  not 
more  ^kely  to  be  terrible,  than  a  collection  of  jests 
to  be  merry  or  entertaining.  But  although  the 
very  title  of  the  propa.sed  work  carried  in  it  an 
obstruction  to  its  effect,  this  was  far  from  being 
suspected  at  the  time,  for  the  popularity  of  the 
editor,  and  of  liis  compositions,  seemed  a  warrant 
for  his  success.  The  distinguished  favor  with 
which  the  "  Castle  Spectre"  was  received  upon  the 
«tage,  seemed  an  additional  pledge  for  the  safety 
of  his  new  attempt.  I  readily  agreed  to  con- 
'ribute  the  ballads  of  "  Glentinlas"  and  of  "  The 
Eve  of  Saint  John,"  with  one  or  two  others  of  less 
oaerit ;  and  my  friend  Dr.  Leyden  became  also  a 
coniributor.  Mr.  Southey,  a  tower  of  strength, 
added  "The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,"  "Lord 
William,"  and  several  other  mteresting  ballads  of 
Dhe  same  class,  to  the  proposed  collection. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  friend  Lewis  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  discipline  his  northern  recruits. 
He  was  a  martinet,  if  I  may  so  term  him,  in  the 
accuracy  of  rhymes  and  of  numbers  ;  I  may  add, 
be  had  a  right  to  be  so,  for  few  persons  have  ex- 
iiibited  more  mastery  of  rhyme,  or  greater  com- 
mand over  the  melody  of  verse.  He  was,  there- 
fore, rigid  in  exacting  similar  accuracy  from  others, 
and  as  I  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  me- 
characal  part  of  poetry,  and  used  rhymes  which 
were  merely  permissible,  as  readily  as  those  wliich 
w  ere  legitimate,  contests  often  arose  amongst  us, 
which  were  exasperated  bj^  the  pertinacity  of  my 
Mentor,  who,  as  all  who  knew  him  can  testify, 
(vas  no  granter  of  propositions.  As  an  instance  of 
\he  obstinacy  with  which  I  had  so  lately  adopted 
%  tone  of  defiance  to  criticism,  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  Appendix'  a  few  specimens  of  the  lectures 
which  I  underwent  from  my  friend  Lewis,  and 
R'hich  did  not  at  the  time  produce  any  effect  on 
my  inflexibility,  though  I  did  not  forget  them  at  a 
'uture  period. 
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•  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 


Tlie  proposed  publication  of  the  "  Tales  c^ 
Wontler"  was,  from  one  reason  or  another,  pfjst- 
poned  fill  the  year  1801,  a  circumstance  by  which, 
of  itself,  the  success  of  the  work  was  considerably 
impeded  ;  for  protracted  expectation  always  leads 
to  disappointment.  But  besides,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances of  various  kinds  which  contributec' 
to  its  depreciation,  some  of  which  were  imputa- 
ble to  the  editor,  or  author,  and  some  to  the 
bookseller. 

The  former  remained  insensible  of  the  passi<  n 
for  bidlads  and  ballad-mongers  having  b^  -  a  for 
some  time  on  the  wane,  and  that  with  such  altera- 
tion in  the  public  taste,  the  chance  of  succe  -o  ic 
that  line  was  diminished.  What  had  been  at  firsi 
received  as  siniple  and  natural,  was  now  sneered 
at  as  puerile  and  extravagant.  Another  objec- 
tion was,  that  my  friend  Lewis  had  a  high  but  mis 
taken  opinion  of  his  own  powers  of  humor.  Th*- 
truth  was,  that  though  he  could  throw  some  gayety 
into  his  lighter  pieces,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French  writers,  his  attempts  at  what  is  called 
pleasantry  in  English  wholly  wanted  the  quality 
of  humor,  and  were  generally  failures.  But  this 
he  would  not  allow  ;  and  the  "  Tales  of  Wonder" 
were  filled,  in  a  sense,  with  attempts  at  comedy, 
which  might  be  generally  accounted  abortive. 

Another  objection,  which  might  have  been 
more  easily  foreseen,  subjected  the  editor  to  a 
change  of  wliich  Mat  Lewis  was  entirely  ineapa 
ble, — that  of  collusion  with  his  publisher  in  an 
undue  attack  on  the  pockets  of  the  public  The 
"  Tales  of  Wonder"  formed  a  work  in  royal 
octavo,  and  were,  by  large  printing,  driuen  otu,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  to  two  volumes,  wldol. 
were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Purchasers  murnmred 
at  finding  that  this  size  had  been  attained  by  the 
insertion  of  some  of  the  best  known  pieces  of  the 
English  language,  such  as  Drydeti's  "  Theodore 
and  Honoria,"  Parnell's  "  Hermit,"  Lisle's  "  For- 
senna  King  of  Russia,"  and  many  other  popular 
poems  of  old  date,  and  generally  known,  which 
ought  not  i»  conscience  to  have  made  part  of  a 
set  of  tales,  "written  and  collected'  by  a  modern 
author.  His  bookseller  was  also  accused  in  the 
public  prints,  whether  truly  or  not  I  am  nincer 
tain,  of  having  attempted  to  secure  to  himself 
the  entire  profits  of  the  large  sale  which  he  ex- 
pected, by  refusing  to  his  brethren  the  alio  '  an- 
ces  usually,  if  not  in  all  cases,  made  to  the  retail 
trade. 

Lewis,  one  of  the  most  liberal  as  wel^  as  benev- 
olent of  mankind,' had  not  the  least  participation 
in  these  proceedings  of  his  bibliopolist ;  but  hia 
work  sunk  under  the  obloquy  which  was  heaped 
on  it  by  the  offended  parties.  The  book  was 
termed  "  Tales  of  Plunder,"  was  censured  by 
reviewers,  and  attacked  in  newspapers  and  magt^ 
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tinea.  A  very  clever  parody  was  made  on  the 
style  and  the  person  of  the  author,  and  the 
world  laughed  as  willingly  as  if  it  had  never  ap- 
plauded. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  vehicle  I  had 
chosen,  my  efforts  to  present  myself  before  the 
public  as  ail  original  wiiter  proved  as  ^ain  as 
tliosfc  oy  which  I  had  previously  endeavored  to 
distinguish  myself  as  a  translator.  Like  Lord 
Home,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  I  did  so 
far  weU,  that  I  was  able  to  stand  and  save  my- 
self ;  and  amidst  the  general  depreciation  of  the 
"Tales  of  Wonder,"  my  fniall  share  of  the  ob- 
noxious publication  was  dismissed  without  much 
censure,  and  in  some  cases  obtained  praise  from 
the  critics. 

The  consequence  of  my  escape  made  me  nat- 
urally more  daring,  and  I  attempted,  in  my  own 
niuiie,  a  collection  of  ballads  of  various  kinds,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  to  be  connected  by  the  com- 
mon tie  of  relation  to  the  Border  districts  in 
which  I  had  gathered  the  materials.  The  origi- 
nal preface  explains  my  purpose,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  various  lands  which  I  met  with.  The 
edition  was  curious,  as  bemg  the  first  work  printed 
by  my  friend  and  school-fellow,  Mr.  James  Bal 
lautytM,  ^vho,  at  that  period,  was  editor  of  a 
|>roviucial  newspaper,  called  "The   Kelso  Mail" 


When  the  book  came  out,  m  1802,  ^he  inipri«4, 
Kelso,  was  read  with  wonder  by  amateurs  ol 
typogiaphy,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  a  pkice, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  example  jf  himd 
some  printing  which  so  obscure  a  town  produceii. 

As-  for  the  editorial  part  of  the  task,  my  at 
tempt  to  imitate  the  plan  and  style  of  Bishop' 
Percy,  observing  only  more  strict  fidelity  concern 
ing  my  originals,  *'as  favorably  received  by  the 
public,  and  there  was  a  demand  witliin  a  shor* 
space  for  a  second  edition,  to  wliich  I  proposed  to 
add  a  third  volume.  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies 
the  first  publishers  of  the  work,  decUned  the  pub 
hcation  of  this  second  edition,  which  was  under 
taken,  at  a  very  liberal  price,  by  the  well-kriowio 
firm  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees  of  Paternoster 
Row.  My  progress  in  the  literary  career,  in  which 
I  might  now  be  considered  as  seriously  engaged, 
the  reader  will  find  briefly  traced  in  an  Introduc 
tion  prefixed  to  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."' 

Li  the  mean  time,  the  Editor  has  accomplished 
his  proposed  task  of  acquainting  the  reader  with 
some  particulixrs  respecting  the  modern  imitations 
of  the  Ancient  Ballad,  and  the  circumstances  which 
gradually,  and  almost  insensibly,  engaged  himseb 
m  liiat  species  of  Uterary  employmant. 

W  Si. 

iSBOTSrORD,  A^l,  1S80, 
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Note  A. 

Thb  production  or  Modern  as  Ancient  Ballads. — 

P.  558. 
This  failure  applies  lo  the  repairs  and  rilaciinentos  of  old  bal- 
ibd«,  as  well  as  to  complete  iniitatioiw.  In  the  beautiful  and 
unople  ballad  of  Gil  Morris,  some  affected  person  has  stuck  in 
sue  or  two  t'actitious  verses,  which,  like  vulgar  persons  in  a 
dra  »ing-rooni,  betray  themselves  by  tlieir  over  finery.  Thus, 
»ft»'-  the  simple  and  atJi-cting  verse  which  prei)ares  the  readers 
Cm  .J»e  coming  tragedy, 

"  Gil  Morrice  sat  in  good  green  wood, 
He  wliistled  and  he  sang  ; 
O,  what  mean  a'  yon  folk  coming, 
My  mother  tarries  lang  V  " 

lome  such  "  ricious  intromitter'  as  we  have  described  (to  use 
t  barbarous  phrase  for  a  uaruarous  prooeeding),  lias  inserted 
ibe  following  quintessence  of  affec'p'ion  : — 

"  His  locks  were  like  the  threads  of  gold 
Drawn  from  Minerva's  loom 
His  lips  like  roses  drapping  dew. 
His  breath  was  a'  perfume. 

"  His  brow  was  like  the  mountain  snow, 
Gilt  by  tlie  morning  beam  ; 
His  cheeks  like  living  roses  blow. 
His  een  like  azure  stream. 

•'  The  boy  was  clad  in  robes  of  green. 
Sweet  as  the  infant  spring  ; 
And,  like  the  mavis  on  the  bnsh, 
_,^^t  tlve  valleys  ring." 


Note  B. 

M.  G.  Lewis.— 564. 

In  justice  to  a  departed  friend,  I  have  subjoined  his  own 
defence  against  an  accusation  so  remorselessly  persisted  in. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  nis  father  : — 

My  dear  Father,  Feb.  23,  1793. 

"  Though  certain  that  the  clamor  raised  against  '  The  Monk' 
cannot  have  given  you  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  rectitude  of 
any  ntentions,  or  the  purity  of  my  principles,  yet  I  am  con- 
•cious  that  it  must  have  grieved  you  to  find  any  doubts  on  the 
•nbject  existing  in  the  minds  of  other  people.  To  express  my 
•orrow  for  having  given  you  pain  is  my  motive  for  now  ad- 
dressiiig  you,  and  also  to  assure  you,  that  you  shall  not  feel 
that  pain  a  second  time  on  ray  account.  Having  made  yoa 
feel  it  at  all,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason,  had  I  no  others,  to 
make  me  regret  having  published  the  first  edition  of  '  The 
Monk  ;'  but  1  have  others,  weaker,  indeed,  than  the  one  men- 
tioned, but  still  sufficiently  strong.  I  perceive  that  I  have  put 
loo  much  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  my  own  judgment  ; 
*»t   oonviuced  of  my  object  being  unexcei  ionable,  I  did  not 


sufficiently  examine  whether  the  means  by  whicli  1  a  aiaed 
that  object  were  ecjually  so  ;  and  iliat,  upon  maiy  accounts,  I 
have  to  accuse  myself  of  high  imprudence.  Let  me,  however, 
observe,  that  twenty  is  not  the  age  at  which  ])rudence  is  most 
to  be  expected.  Inexperience  prevented  my  distinguishing 
what  would  give  offence  :  bat  as  soon  as  I  found  that  offejic* 
was  given,  I  made  the  only  reparation  in  my  power — I  cart- 
fully  revised  the  work,  and  expunged  every  syllable  on  Thia 
conki  be  grounded  the  slightest  construction  of  immorality 
This,  indeed,  was  no  difficult  task  ;  for  the  objections  reste* 
entirely  on  expressions  too  strong,  and  words  carelessly  chcsen 
not  on  the  sentiments,  characters,  or  general  tendency  of  tin 
work  ; — that  the  latter  is  tindeserving  censure,  Addison  wil 
vouch  tor  me.  The  moral  and  out'ine  of  my  story  are  takei 
from  an  allegory  inserted  by  him  in  the  '  Guardian,'  and  which 
he  commends  highly  for  ability  of  invention,  and  'propriety 
of  object.'  Unluckily,  in  working  it  up,  I  thought  that  the 
stronger  my  colors,  the  more  effect  would  my  picture  produce' 
and  it  never  struck  me,  'that  the  exhibition  of  vice  in  her  tcm 
porary  triumph,  might  possibly  do  as  much  harm,  as  her  fina' 
e^po.iure  and  punishment  could  do  good.  To  do  much  good,- 
indeed,  was  more  than  I  expected  of  my  book  ;  having  alwavf 
believed  that  our  conduct  depends  on  our  own  hearts  and 
characters,  not  on  the  books  we  read,  or  the  sentiments  we 
heai  But  though  I  did  not  hope  much  benefit  to  arise  from 
the  peii^sal  of  a  triliing  romance,  written  by  a  youth  of  twcn 
ty,  I  was  in  my  own  mind  convinced,  that  no  harm  could  bi 
produced  by  a  work  wliose  s'Ubject  was  furnished  by  one  o( 
our  best  moralists,  and  in  the  composition  of  which,  I  did  not 
introduce  a  single  incident,  or  a  single  character,  without 
meaning  to  illustrate  some  maxim  universally  alio  Mid.  It  wai 
then  with  infinite  surjirise,  that  1  heard  the  jutcry  raised 
against  the"  ••♦••••• 
[I  regret  that  the  letter,  though  once  perfect,  now  jnly  ex 
iats  in  my  possession  as  a  fragment.] 


Note  C. 

Gbrhan  Ballads. — P.  J67. 

Among  the  popular  Ballads,  or  Volkslieder.  ol  the  celebra- 
ted Herder,  is  (take  one  instance  out  of  many;  a  version  of  tin 
old  Scottish  song  of  "  Sir  Patrick  Spence,"  in  which,  but  fot 
difference  of  ortliog'.'aphy,  the  two  languages  can  be  scarco!/ 
distinguished  from  each  other      For  example- 

"  The  King  sits  in  Dunfermling  town. 

Drinking  the  blood-red  wine  ; 

'  Where  will  I  get  a  good  skipper 

To  sail  this  ship  of  mine  V  " 

"  Der  Kcenig  sitzt  in  Dumfermling  Schlos  c 
Er  trinkt  blutrothen  Wein  ; 
'  O  wo  tritf  ich  einen  Segler  gut 
Dies  Schiff  zu  seglen  mein  V  " 

In  like  manner,  the  opening  stanza  of  "  Child  Waters,"  ana 
many  other  Sco'.osh  ballads,  fall  as  natuiAlly  anil  easily  int* 


the  German  habits  and  forms  of  speech,  as  if  they  had  origi- 
Ull^  heen  composed  in  that  language  : 

'   About  Yule,  when  the  wind  was  eule, 
A  nd  tlie  round  tables  began, 
O  there  is  come  to  our  king's  court 
Mony  weel  favor'd  man." 

"  In  Christmesslest,  in  winter  kalt, 
Als  Tat'el  rund  began. 
Da  kam  zu  Konig's  Hofl'and  Hall 
Maneh  wackrer  Ritter  an." 

It  requires  only  a  smattering  of  both  languages,  to  see  at 
ifhal  cheap  expense,  even  of  vocables  and  rhymes,  tlie  po])U- 
iar  poetry  of  the  one  may  be  transferred  to  the  other.  Hardly 
iny  thing  is  more  flattering  to  a  Scottish  student  of  German  ; 
It  resembles  the  unexpected  discovery  of  an  old  friend  in  a 
foreign  laud. 


Note  D. 


■  XTRACT8    FROM   THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF   M.    O.    LEWIS 

—P.  569. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  which  is  now  of  an 
»ld  date,  by  reading  the  following  passage  in  Medwin's  "  Ac- 
coant  of  Some  Passages  in  Lord  Byron's  later  Years."  Lord 
Byron  is  supposed  to  speak.  "  Wheu  Walter  Scott  began  to 
write  poetry,  which  was  not  at  a  very  early  age,  Monk  Lewis 
oorrected  his  verse  :  he  understood  little  then  of  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  art.  The  Fire  King,  in  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,'  was  almost  ?11  Lewis's.  One  of  the  ballads 
in  that  work,  and,  except  some  ot  Leyden's,  perhaps  one  of 
the  best,  was  made  from  a  story  picked  up  in  a  stage-coach  ; 
I  mean  tliat  of  '  Will  Jones.' 

'  They  boil'd  Will  Jones  within  the  pot, 
And  not  much  fat  had  Will.' 

"  I  hope  Walter  Scott  did  not  write  the  review  on  '  Christa- 
bel ;'  for  he  certainly,  in  common  with  many  of  us,  Is  indebted 
to  Coleridge.  But  for  hira,  perhaps,  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  would  never  have  been  thouglit  of.     Tlie  line, 

'  Jesu  IVlaria  shield  thee  well  I' 

'e  word  for  word  from  Coleridge." 

There  are  some  parts  of  this  passage  extremely  mistaken 
»nd  exaggerated,  as  generally  attends  any  atteni])t  to  record 
vhal  j>asses  in  casual  conversation,  which  resembles,  in  ditfi- 
ully,  the  experiments  of  the  old  chemists  for  fixing  cjuick- 
ijlver. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  my  poor  friend  Lewis's  crili- 
tism  on  my  juvenile  attempts  at  ballad  jioetry  ;  severe  enough, 
perhaps,  but  for  which  I  was  much  indebted  to  him,  as  forcing 
ipon  the  notice  of  a  young  and  careless  author  hints  which 
■he  said  author's  vanity  made  him  unwilling  to  attend  to,  but 
Irhich  were  absolutely  necessary  to  any  hope  ot  his  ultimate 
niccess- 

Stipposed  1799. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  revised  '  Glenfinlas.'  1  grumble,  but 
lay  no  more  on  this  subject,  although  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
10  inrtexiule  on  that  of  your  other  Ballads  ;  for  I  do  not  despair 
»f  convincing  you  in  time,  that  a  bad  rhyme  is,  in  fact,  no 
rhyme  at  all.  You  desired  me  to  point  out  my  objections, 
leaving  you  at  liberty  to  m.ike  use  of  them  or  not ;  and  so 
nave  at  '  Frederic  and  Alice.'  Stanza  1st,  'hies'  and  'joys' 
are  not  rhymes  ;  the  1st  stanza  ends  with  'joys  ;'  the  2d  be- 
gins with  '  jtiying.'  In  the  4th  there  is  too  sudden  a  change 
of  tenses,  'flows'  and  '  rose.'  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  I  like  much, 
•lb,  Uoea  rot  '  riig  his  ears'  enund  ludicrous  in  vours  ?    The 


first  idea  that  presents  itself  is,  that  his  ears  were  pulled  ;  bn 
even  the  ringing  of  the  ears  does  not  please.  12th,  'Showei 
and  '  roar,'  not  rhymes.  '  Soil'  and  '  aisle,'  in  the  13th,  an 
not  much  better ;  but  '  head'  and  '  descried'  are  execrable 
In  the  14th,  'bar'  and  'stair'  are  ditto;  and  'groping'  is  a 
nasty  word,  yide  Johnson,  '  He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a 
monarch's  air.'  In  the  15th,  you  change  your  metre,  which 
has  always  an  unpleasant  efl'ect  ;  and  '  safe'  and  ■  receive' 
rhyme  just  about  as  well  as  Scott  and  Lewis  woLld.  16lh 
'within'  and  'strain'  are  not  rhymes.  17lh,  'hear'  and 
'air.'  not  rhymes.  18th,  Two  metres  are  mixed  ;  the  same 
objection  to  the  third  line  of  the  19th.  Observe  tliat,  in  the 
Ballad,  I  do  not  always  object  to  a  variation  of  metre;  but 
then  it  ought  to  increase  the  melody,  whereas,  in  my  opinion, 
in  these  instances,  it  is  diminished. 

"  The  Chase.' — 12th,  The  2d  line  reads  very  harshly  ;  and 
'  choir'  and  'lore'  are  not  rhymes.  I3th,  '  Rides'  and  '  side' 
are  not  rhymes.  30th,  'Pour'  and  'obscure,'  not  rhymes 
4Uth,  '  Spreads'  and  '  invades'  are  not  rhymes.  46th,  '  Rend^' 
and  '  ascend'  are  not  rhymes. 

"  William  and  Helen. — In  order  that  I  may  bring  it 
nearer  the  original  title,  pray  introduce,  in  the  first  stanza,  the 
name  of  Ellenora,  instead  of  Ellen.  '  Crusade'  and  'sped,' 
not  rhymes  in  tlie  2d.  3d,  '  Made'  and  '  shed'  are  not  rhymes  ; 
and  if  they  were,  come  too  close  to  the  rhymes  in  the  2d.  In 
the  4th.  'Joy'  and  'victory'  are  not  rhymes.  7th,  The  first 
line  wants  a  verb,  otherwise  is  not  intelligible.  13tli,  '  Oriice' 
and  '  bliss'  are  not  rhymes.  14th,  '  Bale'  and  'hell'  are  not 
rhymes.  18th,  '  Vain'  and  'fruitless'  is  tautology  ;  and  as 
a  verb  is  wanted,  the  line  will  run  better  thus,  '  And  vain  is 
every  prayer.'  19th,  Is  not  'to  her'  absolutely  nei.:essary  in 
the  4th  line  ?  20tb,  '  Qrace'  and  '  bliss.'  not  rhymes.  21st, 
'  Bale'  and  'hell,'  not  rhymes.  22d,  I  do  not  likf  the  word 
'spent.'  23d,  '  O'er'  and  'star'  are  vile  rhymes.  26tli,  A 
verb  is  wanted  in  the  4th  line  ;  better  thus,  '  Then  whispers 
thus  a  voice.'  28th,  Is  not  '  Is't  thou,  my  love  V  better  than 
'  My  love  !  my  love!'  31st,  If  '  wight'  means,  as  I  conjec- 
ture, '  enchanted,'  does  not  this  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  1 
Ought  not  the  spur  to  be  sharp  rather  than  bright  1  In  the 
4th  line,  '  Stay'  and  '  day'  jingle  together  :  would  it  not  be 
better,  '  I  must  be  gone  e'er  day  ?'  32d,  '  Steed'  and  '  bed' 
are  not  rhymes.  34th,  '  Bride'  and  '  bed,'  not  rhymes.  35th, 
'  Seat'  and  '  await,'  not  rhymes.  39th,  '  Keep  hold'  and  '  sit 
fast'  seem  to  my  ear  vulgar  and  prosaic.  40th,  The  4th  lina 
is  defective  in  point  of  English,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  quite 
undtrstand  the  meaning.  43d,  'Arose'  and  '  nursucs'  are 
not  rhymes.  45tb,  I  am  not  pleased  Wan  me  epithet  '  sat}' 
age  ;'  and  the  latter  part  of  the  stanza  is,  to  me,  unintelligible. 
49th,  Is  it  not  closer  to  the  originul  in  line  3d  to  say,  '  Swift 
ride  the  dead  ?'  50lh,  Does  the  rain  '  wiiistle  1'  55th,  line  3d, 
Does  it  express,  '  Is  Helen  afraid  of  them  V  59th,  '  Door' 
and  'flower'  do  not  rhyme  together.  60th,  'Scared'  ani 
'heard'  are  not  rhymes.  63d,  'Bone'  and  'skeleton,'  not 
rhymes.  64th,  The  last  line  sounds  ludicrous  ;  one  fancies  the 
heroine  coming  down  with  a  plump,  and  sprawling  upon  he» 
bottom.  I  have  now  finished  my  severe  examination,  and 
pointed  out  every  objection  which  I  think  can  be  suggested." 

6£A  January,  1799. 

"  Wellwyn,— 99. 
"  Dear  Scott, 

"  Your  last  Ballad  reached  me  just  as  I  was  stepping  inta 
my  chaise  to  go  to  Brocket  Hall  (Lord  Melbourne's),  so  I  took 
it  with  me,  and  exhibited  both  that  and  Olenjinlas  with 
great  success.  I  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  you,  that 
nobody  uiidi-rstood  the  Lady  Flora  of  Glengyle  to  be  a  dis" 
guised  demon  till  the  catastrophe  arrived  ;  and  that  tlie  opiu* 
on  was  universal,  that  some  previous  stanzas  ought  to  be  in* 
troduced  descriptive  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  wayward 
Ladies  »j  the  IVood.     William  Lanibe,' too  (who  writesgood 

1  Now  Lord  Melbourne. — Eo 
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fel»e« 'j I Jiself  4ji,  therefore,  may  be  allowed  lo  judge  those 
»t' othi-r  peo, .  ?_V  .vas  decidedly  tor  the  omission  of  the  last 
itanza  iiUl  ojj.  These  were  the  only  objections  started.  I 
thought  it  as  we.l  that  you  should  know  them,  whetlier  you 
sttend  to  tliem  or  not.  With  re^rard  to  St.  John's  Eve,  Hike 
it  much,  and,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  its  broken  metre,  I 
opprove  of  it  highly.  I  think,  in  tliis  last  ballad,  you  have 
hit  otr  the  ancient  manner  better  than  in  your  former  ones. 
Blenlinlas,  lor  example,  is  more  like  a  polished  tale,  than  an 
old  B.iUad.  But  why,  in  verse  6th,  is  the  Baron's  lielmet 
hacked  and  hewed,  if  (as  we  are  given  to  understand)  he  had 
assassinated  his  enemy  7  Ought  not  tore  to  be  torn  ?  Tore 
leenis  to  me  not  English.  In  verse  16th,  tne  last  line  is  word 
forward  from  Oil  Morrice.  21st,  '  F/oor'  ani' bower'  are 
not  rhymes,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  gentleman  noticed  in  the  following  letter,  as  partaker  in 
the  author's  heresies  respecting  rhyme,  had  the  less  occa-^ion 
10  justify  such  license,  as  his  own  have  been  singularly  accu- 
rate. Mr.  Smythe  is  now  Professor  ot  Modern  History  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

"  London,  January  24,  1799. 
"  I  must  not  omit  telling  yon,  for  your  own  comfort,  and 
that  of  all  such  persons  as  are  wicked  enough  to  make  bad 
rhymes,  that  Mr.  Smythe  (a  very  clever  man  at  Cambridge) 
took  great  pains  the  other  day  to  convince  me,  not  merely  that 
t  bad  rhyme  might  pass,  but  that  occasionally  a  bad  rhyme 
was  better  than  a  good  one  !!!!!!  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
hi  '.eft  me  as  great  an  infidel  on  this  subject  as  he  found  rae. 
"  Ever  yours, 

"M.  G.  Lewis." 

The  next  letter  respects  the  Ballad  called  the  "  Fire  King," 
itated  by  Captain  Medwin  to  be  almost  all  Lewis's.  This  is 
>n  entire  misconception.  Lewis,  who  was  very  fond  of  his 
idea  of  four  elementary  kings,  had  prevailed  on  rae  to  supply 
a  Fire  King.  After  being  repeatedly  urged  to  the  task,  I  sat 
down  one  day  after  dinner,  and  wrote  the  "  Fire  King,"  as  it 
*is  published  in  the  "  Tales  of  Wonder."  The  next  extract 
jives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Lewis  received  it, 
which  was  not  very  favorable  ;  but  instead  of  writing  the  greater 
part,  he  did  not  write  a  single  word  of  it.  Dr.  Leyden,  now 
ao  more,  and  another  gentleman  who  still  survives,  were  sit- 
ting at  my  side  while  I  wrote  it ;  nor  did  ray  occupation  pre- 
Tenl  the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 

Leyden  wrote  a  Ballad  for  the  Cloud  King,  which  is  men- 
DneJ  in  the  ensuing  extract.     But  it  did  not  answer  Mat's 


ideas,  either  in  the  color  of  the  wings,  or  some  jpoint  of  uMtsoM 
equally  important ;  so  Lewis,  who  was  otherwise  I'ond  »)  tb# 
Ballad,  converted  it  into  the  Elfin  King,  and  v/rote  a  C.cad 
King  liimself,  to  finish  the  hierarchy  in  the  way  desired. 

There  is  a  leading  mistake  'n  the  passage  from  f'aptain  Meu' 
win.  "  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border"  is  spoken  f,  bni  wba^ 
is  meant  is  the  "Tales  of  Wonder."  The  former  work  con 
tains  none  of  the  Ballads  mentioned  by  Mr.  Medwin — the  lat 
ter  has  them  all.  Indeed,  the  dynasty  of  Elemental  Kingt 
were  written  entirely  for  Mr.  Lewis's  publication. 

My  intimate  friend,  William  Clerk,  Esq.,  was  the  person  wno 
heard  the  legend  of  Bill  Jones  told  in  a  mail-coach  by  a  sea 
captain,  who  imagined  himself  to  have  seen  the  ghost  to  which 
it  relates.  The  tale  was  versified  by  Lewis  himself.  I  forget 
where  it  was  published,  but  certainly  in  no  miscellany  or  publi- 
cation of  mine. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  allusion  to  the  passage  I  have  qtioted, 
that  I  never  wrote  a  word  parodying  either  Mr.  Coleridge  or 
any  one  else,  which,  in  that  distinguished  instance,  it  would 
have  been  most  ungracious  in  me  to  have  done  ;  for  which  the 
reader  will  see  reasons  in  the  Introduction  to  '  The  Lay  of  th" 
Last  Minstrel." 

"  London,  3d  FcbruarT/,  1800 
"Dear  Scott, 

"  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  Ballad,  and  the  Ex 
tract,  and  J  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  your  friend  for  the 
'  Cloud  King.'  I  must,  however,  make  one  criticism  upon  the 
Stanzas  which  you  sent  me.  The  Spirit,  being  a  wicked  one, 
must  not  have  such  delicate  wings  as  pale  blue  ones.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Heaven  except  to  deface  it  with  storms ; 
and  therefore,  in  '  The  Monk,'  I  have  fitted  him  with  a  pair  of 
sable  pinions,  to  which  I  must  request  your  friend  to  adapt  hi» 
Stanza.  With  the  others  I  am  much  pleitsad,  as  I  am  with 
your  Fire  King ;  but  every  body  makes  th«  same  objection  't 
it,  and  expresses  a  wish  that  yon  had  conformed  your  Spirit  to 
the  description  given  of  him  in  '  The  Monk,'  where  his  olfice 
is  to  play  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  and  lead  travellers  into  bogs. 
&c.  It  is  also  objected  to,  his  being  remo\ed  from  his  nativ« 
land,  Denmark,  to  Palestine;  and  that  tht  ofiice  assigned  t« 
him  in  your  Ballad  has  nothing  peculiar  tt  the  '  Fire  King,' 
but  would  have  suited  Arimanes,  Beelzebub,  or  any  othei 
evil  spirit,  as  well.  However,  the  Ballad  itself  I  think  very 
pretty.  .1  suppose  you  have  heard  from  Bell  respecting  thf 
copies  of  the  Ballads.  I  was  too  much  distressed  at  the  tiUM 
to  wnte  myself,"  &c-  "'"^ 

"M  O.I. 
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IN  THREE  PARTS. 


PART  FIRST. -WJCIEXT. 


f  ETv  personages  are  so  lenowned  in  tradition  as 
rhomas  of  Ercildonne,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
The  Rhymer.  Uniting,  or  supposing  to  unite,  in 
his  person,  the  powers  oi"  poetical  composition,  and 
of  vaticination,  his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
five  hundred  years,  is  regarded  with  veneration  by 
his  countrymen.  To  give  any  thing  like  a  certain 
history  of  this  remarkable  man  would  be  uideed 
difficult ;  but  the  curious  may  derive  some  satis- 
faction from  the  particulars  here  brought  together. 

Tt  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and 
prolnbly  the  birthplace,  of  this  ancient  bard,  was 
ErcQdonne,  a  village  situated  upon  the  Leader, 
two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out 
as  the  Rhymer's  castle.  The  uniform  tradition 
bears,  that  his  surname  was  Lermont,  or  Learmont ; 
and  that  the  appellation  of  The  Rhymer  was  con- 
ferred on  hnn  u^  consequence  of  his  poetical  com- 
positions. There  remains,  nevertheless,  some  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  In  a  charter,  wliich  is  subjoined 
xt  length,'  the  son  of  our  poet  designed  himself 
•  Thomas  of  Ercildoun,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Rymour  of  Ercildoun,"  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  father  did  not  bear  the  hereditary  name  of 
Learmont ;  or,  at  least,  was  better  known  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  personal  accomplishments.  I  must,  bow- 
ever  remark,  that,  down  to  a  rery  late  period,  the 

'  See  Appendix,  N»te  A. 

*  The  lines  alluded  to  are  these  .— 


practice  of  distinguisliing  the  paities,  even  in  for 
mal  writings,  by  the  epithets  which  had  been  hc' 
stowed  on  them  from  personal  circumstances,  in- 
stead of  the  proper  surnames  of  theh  families,  was 
conmion,  and  indeed  necessary,  among  the  Border 
clans.  So  early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  surnames  were  hardly  introduced  in 
Scotland,  this  custom  must  have  been  universal 
There  is,  therefore,  notliing  inconsistent  in  suppos- 
ing our  poet's  name  to  have  been  actually  Lear- 
mont, although,  in  this  charter,  he  is  distinguished 
by  the  popular  appellation  of  The  Rhymer. 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at 
which  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  lived,  being  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  am  inclined  to 
place  his  death  a  little  farther  back  than  Mr.  Pink 
erton,  who  supposes  that  he  was  alive  in  1?0C 
{List  of  Scottish  Poets),  wliich  is  hardly,  I  tliink, 
consistent  with  the  charter  already  quoted,  by 
which  his  son,  m  1299,  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
conveys  to  the  convent  of  the  Trinity  of  Soltra, 
the  tenement  which  he  possessed  by  inheritance 
(heredilarie)  in  Ercildoune,  with  all  claim  which  he 
or  his  predecessors  could  pretend  thereto.  From 
this  we  may  infer,  that  the  Rhymer  was  now  dead, 
suice  we  find  the  son  disposuig  of  the  family  prop 
erty.  Still,  however,  the  argument  of  the  learned 
historian  will  remain  unimpcj^ched  as  to  the  tune 
of  the  poet's  birth.  For  if,  as  we  learn  from  Bar- 
hour,  his  prophecies  were  held  in  reputation'-*  a« 
early  as  1306,  when  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Cummin, 
the  sanctity,  and  (let  me  add  to  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
words)  the  uncertainty  of  antiquity,  must  have 
already  involved  his  character  and  writinga  In 
a  charter  of  Peter  de  Haga  de  Bemersyde,  wliich 
unfortunately  wants  a  date,  the  Rhymer,  a  neai 

"  1  hope  that  Thomas's  prophecla, 
Of  Erceldonn,  shall  truly  ba. 
In  him."  &o. 
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ieighbor,  and,  if  vre  may  trust  tradition,  a  friend 
of  the  family,  appears  as  a  witness. — Chartulary 
of  Melrose. 

It  cannot  oe  doubted,  that  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune  was  a  remarkable  and  important  person  in 
his  own  time,  since,  very  shortly  after  liis  death, 
we  find  him  celebrated  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  poet. 
Wbother  he  himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the 
first  of  tbese  characters,  or  whether  it  was  gra- 
tuitously conferred  upon  liim  by  the  credulity  of 
posteritv.  it  seems  difficult  to  decide.  If  we  may 
believe  iVT<tckenzie,  Learmont  only  versified  the 
prophecir-j  delivered  by  Eliza,  an  inspired  nun  of 
a  convent  at  Haddington.  But  of  this  there  seems 
not  to  be  the  most  distant  proof.  On  the  contra- 
ry, all  ancient  authors,  who  quote  the  Rhymer's 
prophecies,  uniformly  suppose  them'  to  have  been 
emitted  by  himself.    Thus,  in  Winton's  Chronicle — 

"Of  this  fyclit  quilum  spak  Thomas 
Of  Er-iyldoune,  that  sayd  in  derne, 
There  sulil  meit  stalwartly,  starke  and  sterne 
He  sayd  it  in  hi«  |irophecy  ; 
But  how  he  wist  it  Wdsferly." 

Book  viii.  chap.  32. 

fliere  could  have  been  no  ferly  (marvel)  in 
Winton's  eyes  at  least,  how  Thomas  came  by  his 
knowledge  of  future  events,  had  he  ever  heard  of 
the  inspired  nun  of  Haddington,  which,  it  cannx)t 
be  doubted,  would  have  been  a  solution  of  the 
mystery,  much  to  the  taste  of  the  Prior  of  Loch- 
leven.' 

'  Whatevei  doubts,  however,  the  learned  might 
have,  as  "o  the  source  of  the  Rhymer's  prophetic 
skill,  the  vulgar  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the 
wluale  to  the  intercourse  between  the  bard  and 
the  Queen  of  Faery.  The  popular  tale  bears,  that 
Thomas  was  carried  off,  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
Fa'ry  Land,  where  he  acquired  all  the  knowledge, 
wlich  made  him  afterwards  so  famous.  After 
*vcn  ye  irs'  residence,  he  was  permitted  to  return 
ic  the  eartli,  to  enlighten  and  astonish  his  country- 
m»in  by  his  prophetic  powers ;  still,  however,  re- 
maining bound  to  return  to  his  royal  mistress, 
when  she  should  intimate  her  pleasure.''  Accord- 
ingly, while  Tliomas  was  making  merry  with  his 

•  Henry  the  Minstrel,  who  introduces  Thomas  into  the  his- 
tory of  Wallace,  expresses  the  same  doubt  as  u  the  source  of 
**  MopheLic  knowledge' — 

Thomas  Rhymer  into  the  faile  was  than 
With  the  minister,  which  was  a  worthy  man. 
He  used  oft  to  that  religions  place  ; 
The  people  deemed  of  wit  he  meikle  can. 
And  ao  he  told,  though  that  they  bless  or  ban, 
•  u  rule  of  war  wl\ether  they  tint  or  wan : 


friends  in  the  Tower  of  Ercildoxme,  a  person  came 
running  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear  and  aston 
ishment,  that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  the  neigh- 
bormg  forest,  and  were,  composedly  and  slowly, 
parading  the  street  of  the  village.^  The  prophet 
instantly  arose,  left  his  habitation,  and  followed 
the  wonderful  animals  to  the  forest,  wh(>nce  he 
was  never  seen  to  return.  Accord'jig  to  the  pop 
ular  belief,  he  still  "drees  his  weird"  in  Fairv 
Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  revisit  earth 
In  the  mean  while,  liis  memory  is  held  in  the  most 
profound  respect.  The  Eildon  Tree,  from  beneath 
the  shade  of  which  he  delivered  his  prophecies, 
now  no  longer'  exists ;  but  the  spot  is  marked  by 
a  large  stone,  called  EUdon  Tree  Stone.  A  neigh- 
boring rivulet  takes  the  name  of  the  Bogle  Burn 
(Goblm  Brook)  from  the  Rhymer's  supernatural  vis- 
itants. The  veneration  paid  to  liis  dwelling-place 
even  attached  itself  in  some  degree  to  a  person, 
who,  within  the  memory  of  man,  chose  to  set  up 
his  residence  in  the  ruins  of  Learmont's  tower. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Murray,  a  kind  of 
herbalist ;  who,  by  dint  of  some  knowledge  in  sim 
pies,  the  possession  of  a  musical  clock,  an  electrical 
machine,  and  a  stuffed  alligator,  added  to  a  suj>- 
posed  communication  with  Thomas  the  Rhvmer. 
lived  for  many  years  in  very  good  credit  as  a 
wizard. 

It  seemed  to  the  Editor  unpardonable  to  dis- 
miss a  person  so  important  in  Border  tradition  aa 
the  Rhymer,  without  some  farther  notice  than  a 
simple  commentary  upon  the  following  ballad.  It 
is  given  from  a  copy,  obtained  from  a  lady  residing 
not  far  from  Ercildoune,  corrected  and  enlarged 
by  one  in  Mrs.  Brown's  MSS.  The  former  copy 
however,  as  miglit  be  expeeted,  is  far  more  minute 
as  to  local  description.  To  this  old  tale  the  Editor 
has  ventured  to  add  a  Second  Part,  consisting  of  a 
kind  f)f  cento,  from  the  printed  prophecies  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  the  Rhymer;  and  a  Third  Part,  en- 
tirely modern,  founded  upon  the  tradition  of  bia 
having  returned  with  the  hart  and  hind,  to  the 
LAnd  of  Faery.  To  make  his  peace  with  the 
more  severe  antiquaries,  the  Editor  has  prefixecJ 
to  the  Second  Part  some  remarks  on  Learmont's 
prophecies. 

Which  happened  sooth  in  many  divers  j<ise  • 

[  cannot  say  by  wrong  or  righteousness. 

It  may  be  deemed  by  division  of  grace,"  &c. 

History  vf  Wallace,  Book  ii.    > 

2  See  the  Dissertation  on  Fairies,  prefixed  to  Tumlone,  Bof 
der  Minstrelsy,  voi.  ii.  p.  254. 

3  There  is  a  singular  resemblance  betwixt  this  tradition,  and 
an  incident  occurring  in  the  hie  of  Merlin  CaledonioB,  which 
ihe  reader  will  And  a  few  pages  onwards. 
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3ll)omas  tl)c  Hljumcr. 


»ART     FIRST. 
ANCIENT. 

True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank ;' 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  ee  ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

Her  shirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk. 

Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne  ; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane, 

Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas,  he  puli'd  aff  his  cap, 
And  louted  low  down  to  liis  knee, 

"  All  hail,  thou  miglity  Queen  of  Heaven  ! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see." — 

"  0  no,  0  no,  Thomas,"  she  said, 

"  That  name  does  not  belang  to  me ; 

I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

5arp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said ; 
"  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me ; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips. 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be." — 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

That  wend  shall  never  daunton  me." — ' 

Syne  he  has  kiss'd  her  rosv  lips. 
All  imderneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

"Now,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,"  she  said ; 

"  True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me ; 
Ana  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 

Through  weal  or  woo  as  may  chance  to  be." 

She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed  ; 

She's  ta'en  tru*  Thomas  up  behind ; 
And  aye,  wliene'er  her  bridle  rung. 

The  steed  flew  swifter  tlian  the  wind. 

O  tlioy  rade  on,  and  farther  on ; 

Tlie  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind; 
"JvtW  they  reach'd  a  desert  wide. 

And  hying  laud  was  left  behind. 

"  Ligh  I  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 
And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee  ; 

•  Hnntly  Bank,  and  the  adjoining  ravine,  called,  from  imme 
aiorial  tradition,  the  Rymcr's  Ohn,  were  ultimately  included 
In  the  domain  of  Ahbotsford.  The  scenery  of  this  glen  forms 
the  backgrounil  of  Kdwin  Landseer's  portrait  of  Sir  Walter 
•teott,  painted  in  1B33, — Ed. 

•  Thai  weird,  i<-c.--That  destiny  shall  never  frighten  me 


Abide  and  rest  a  little  space. 

And  I  wUl  shew  you  ferlies  three. 

"  0  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers? 

That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Tliough  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

"  And  see  ye  not  that  briiid  braid  road, 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heo.ven. 

"  And  see  no(  ye  that  bonny  road. 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elflund, 

Where  thou  and  I  tliis  night  maun  gae. 

"  But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue, 

Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see  ; 
For,  if  ye  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land, 

Ye '11  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie.'' 

0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  they  waded  thro'  rivers  aboon  the  kne< 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 
But  they  heard  the  waxmg  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  slcrs 
light. 

And  they  waded  thro'  red  blude  to  the  knee 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 

Rins  thro'  the  springs  o'  that  countrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green, 
And  she  pud  an  apple  frae  a  tree — ' 

"  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas ; 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  c:in  nevei 
lie."— 

"My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  True  Thomaj  ,ia'r' 
"  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me  1 

1  neither  dought  to  bu}'  nor  sell, 

At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be.      • 

"  I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer. 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  laiiye." — 
"Now  hold  thy  j)eace  !"  the  lady  said, 

"  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be." — 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  clotli. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green  ; 

And  till  seven  years  were  ganc  and  past. 
True  Thomas  on  eanh  was  never  seen* 

'  The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  ballad  informs  ai 
that  the  a[)ple  w.as  the  produce  of  the  fatal  Tree  of  Knovi  ledjfo 
and  that  the  g.arden  waa  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  repl^ 
nance  of  Thomas  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  falsehood  when  bt 
might  find  it  convenient,  has  a  comic  effect. 

<  See  Apuendir    Note  B 
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PART   SECOND. 


ALTERED  FROM  ANCIENT  PROPHECIES. 

The  prophecies,  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
lourie,  have  been  the  principal  means  of  securing 
!o  hiin  remembrance  "amongst  the  sons  of  his 
oeople."  The  author  of  Sir  Tristrem  would  long 
tgo  have  joined,  in  the  vale  of  oblivion,  "  Clerk  of 
Tranent,  who  wrote  the  adventure  of  Schir  Ga- 
waiu,"  if,  by  good  hap,  the  same  current  of  ideas 
respecting  antiquity,  which  causes  Virgil  to  be 
regarded  as  a  magician  by  the  Lazzaroni  of  Na- 
ples, had  not  exalted  the  bard  of  Ercildoune  to  the 
prophetic  character.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  himself 
affected  it  during  his  life.  We  know,  at  least,  for 
certain,  that  a  belief  in  liis  supernatural  knowledge 
■^as  current  soon  after  his  death.  His  prophecies 
are  alluded  to  by  Barbour,  by  Winton,  and  by 
Heury  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind  Harry,  as  he  is  usu- 
ally termed.  None  of  these  authors,  however,  give 
the  words  of  any  of  the  Rhymer's  vaticinations, 
but  merely  narrate,  historically,  his  having  pre- 
dicted tlie  events  of  which  they  speak.  The  ear- 
li'ist  of  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  him,  which  is 
now  extant,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  from  a 
MS.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  response  from  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune  to  a  question  from  the  heroic  Count- 
ess of  March,  renowned  for  the  defence  of  the 
Castle  of  Dunbar  agaiust  the  Enghsh,  and  termed, 
in  the  familiar  dialect  of  her  time.  Black  Agues  of 
Dunbar.  This  prophecy  is  remarkable,  in  so  far 
as  it  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  any  verses 
published  ia  the  printed  copy  of  the  Rhymer's 
Bupposed  prophecies.    The  verses  are  as  follows : — 

"  La  Countesse  de  Donbar  demande  a  Thomas  de  Esse- 
douve  quant  la  guerre  d' Escoce  prendreit  fyn.  E  yl  I'a 
repoundy  et  dyt. 

When  man  is  mad  a  kyng  of  a  capped  man  , 

When  man  is  levere  other  mones  thyng  than  his  owen  ; 

When  londe  thouys  forest,  ant  forest  is  felde  ; 

When  hares  kemlles  o'  the  her'stane  ; 

When  Wyt  and  Wille  werres  togedere  ; 

When  mon  makes  stables  of  kyrkes,  and  steles  castels  with 
stye  ; 

When  Rokesboronghe  nys  no  burgh  ant  market  is  at  Forwy- 
leye  ; 

When  Bambonrne  is  donged  with  dede  men  ; 

When  men  ledes  men  in  ropes  to  hnyen  and  to  sellen  ; 

When  a  quarter  of  wliaty  whete  is  chaunged  for  a  colt  of  ten 
markes  ; 

When  prude  (pride)  prikes  and  pees  is  leyd  in  prisonn  ; 

When  a  Scot  ne  me  hym  hude  ase  hare  in  forme  tliat  the  En- 
glish ne  shall  hym  fynde  ; 

When  rycht  ant  wronge  astente  the  togedere  ; 

When  laddcs  weddeth  lovedies  ; 

When  Scotles  flen  so  faste,  that,  for  fante  o*"  shep,  h*  drown- 
eth  hemselve  ; 

When  shal  this  be  ?  • 

Nonther  in  thine  tvme  ne  in  mine  ' 
'3 


Ah  comen  ant  gone 

Withinne  twenty  winter  ant  one." 

Pinkerton's  Poems,  froviMAlTLxtiv's  MSS.  quoting 
from  Harl.  Lib.  2253,  F.  127. 

As  I  have  never  seen  the  MS.  from  which  Mr 
Pinkerton  makes  this  extract,  and  as  the  date  oi 
it  is  fixed  by  liim  (certainly  one  of  the  most  able 
antiquaries  of  our  age)  to  the  reign  of  Edwaro  1, 
or  II.,  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  J  l»azar<J  a 
contrary  opinion.  There  can,  however,  I  le^f.e 
be  little  doubt,  that  these  prophetic  verses  are  u 
forgery,  and  not  the  production  of  our  Thomas  the 
Rhymer.  But'  I  am  inclined  to  beheve  them  of  a 
later  date  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II. 

Tlie  gallant  defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  by 
Black  Agnes,  took  place  in  the  year  1337.  llie 
Rhymer  died  previous  to  the  year  1299  (see  the 
charter,  by  his  son,  in  the  Appendix).  It  seems, 
therefore,  very  improbable,  tliat  the  Countess  of 
Dimbar  could  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing Thomas  the  Rhymer,  since  that  would  infer 
that  she  was  married,  or  at  least  engaged  in  state 
matters,  previous  to  1299  ;  whereas  she  is  de 
scribed  as  a  young,  or  a  middle-aged  woman,  at 
the  period  of  her  being  besieged  in  the  fortress 
which  she  so  well  defended.  If  the  editor  might 
indulge  a  conjecture,  he  would  suppose,  that  the 
prophecy  was  contrived  for  the  tncouragernent  of 
the  English  invaders,  during  the  Scottish  wars  • 
and  that  the  names  of  the  Countess  of  Dunbar 
and  of  Thomas  of  ErcUdoime,  were  used  for  the 
greater  credit  of  the  forgery.  According  to  this 
hypotliesis,  it  seems  likely  to  have  been  composed 
after  the  siege  of  Dunbar,  which  had  made  the 
name  of  the  Countess  well  known,  and  consequently 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  whole  tendency 
of  the  prophecy  is  to  aver,  that  there  shall  be  no 
end  of  the  Scottish  war  (concerning  which  the 
question  was  proposed),  till  a  final  conquest  of  the 
country  by  England,  attended  by  all  the  usual  se- 
verities of  war.  "  Wben  tlie  cultivated  coimtry 
sliall  become  forest,"  says  tlie  prophecy  ; — "  wlien 
tlie  wild  animals  shall  inhabit  the  abode  of  men ; — 
when  Scots  slin'l  not  be  able  to  escape  the  English, 
should  they  crouch  as  hares  in  their  form" — all 
these  denunciations  seem  to  refer  to  the  time  ox 
Edward  III.,  upon  whose  victories  the  prediction 
was  probably  founded.  The  mention  of  the  ex- 
change betwixt  a  colt  worth  ten  marks,  and  a 
quarter  of  "whaty  [indifferent]  wheat,"  seems  to 
allude  to  the  dreadful  famine,  about  the  year  1388. 
The  independence  of  Scotland  was,  howevei,  as 
impregnable  to  the  mines  of  superstition,  as  to  the 
steel  of  our  more  powerful  and  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bors. Tlie  war  of  Scotland  is,  thank  God,  at  ai\ 
end ;  but  it  is  ended  without  her  people  having  • 
eithei'  crouched  like  hares  in  their  form,  or  being 
drowned  in  their  flight,  "  for  faute  of  ships," — thank 
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God  for  that  too. — The  prophecy,  quoted  ia  the 
preceding  page,  is  probably  of  ths  same  datOj  and 
intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  minute  search  of  the  records  of  the  time 
would,  probably,  throw  additional  light  upon  the 
lUusiona  contained  in  these  ancient  legends. 
Among  various  rhymes  of  prophetic  import,  which 
vre  at  this  day  current  amongst  the  people  of 
Teviotdale,  is  one,  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by 
homas  the  Rhymer,  presaging  the  destruction  of 
his  habitation  and  family  : 

"  The  hare  sail  kittle  [litter]  on  my  hearth  ^ane, 
And  there  will  never  be  a  Laird  Learmont  again." 

TTie  first  of  these  lines  is  obviously  borrowed  from 
that  in  the  MS.  of  the  Harl.  Library.— "  When 
harfci?  kendles  o'  the  her'stane" — an  emphatic  im- 
age of  desolation.  It  is  also  inaccurately  quoted 
in  the  prophecy  of  Waldhave,  pubhshed  by  Andre 
Hart,  1613: 

"  This  is  a  trne  talking  that  Thomas  of  tells, 
The  hare  shall  hirjile  on  the  hard  [hearth]  stane." 

Spottiswoode,  an  honest,  but  credulous  liistorian, 
Beems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  prophetic  wares,  vended  in  the  name 
of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  "The  prophecies,  yet 
extant  in  Scottish  rhymes,  wliereupon  he  was  com 
monly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  may  justly  be 
admired  ;  having  foretold,  so  many  ages  before  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  ninth  degree 
of  the  Bruce's  blood,  with  the  succession  of  Bruce 
himself  to  the  crown,  being  yet  a  child,  and  other 
divers  particulars,  wliich  the  event  hath  ratified 
and  made  good.  Boethius,  in  his  story,  relateth 
his  prediction  of  King  Alexander's  death,  and  that 
he  did  foretel  the  same  to  the  Earl  of  March,  the 
day  before  it  fell  out;  saying,  'That  before  the 
next  day  at  noon,  such  a  tempest  should  blow,  as 
Scotland  had  not  felt  for  many  years  before.'  The 
next  morning,  the  da^  being  clear,  and  no  change 
appearing  in  the  air,  the  nobleman  did  challenge 
Thomas  of  his  saying,  calling  him  an  impostor.  He 
replied,  that  noon  was  not  yet  passed.  About 
which  time  a  post  came  to  advertise  the  earl  of 
the  king  his  sudden  death.  '  Then,'  said  Thomas, 
this  is  the  tempest  I  foretold ;  and  so  it  shall 
prove  to  Scotland.'  Whence,  or  how,  he  had  this 
bio-^edge,  can  hardly  be  affirmed ;  but  sure  it  is, 
thqt  he  did  divine  and  answer  truly  of  many  things 
to  come." — Spottiswoode,  p.  4Y.  Besides  that  no- 
table voucher.  Master  Hector  Boece,  the  good 
archbishop  might,  had  he  been  so  minded,  have 
referred  to  Fordun  for  the  prophecy  of  King  Alex- 
Rnder's  death.  Tliat  historian  calls  our  bard  "  riir 
talis  ille  vates." — Fordun,  lib.  x.  cap.  40, 

What  Spottiswoode  calls  "the  prophecies  ex- 
Iwit  in  Scottish  rhyme,"  are  the  metrical  produc- 


tions ascribed  to  the  seer  of  Ercihloune^  wlucL 
with  many  other  compositions  of  the  same  nature 
bearing  the  names  of  Bede  MerUn,  Gildas,  ano 
other  approved  soothsayers,  are  contained  in  one 
small  volume,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1615.  Nisbet  the  herald  (who  claims  the 
prophet  of  ErcUdoune  as  a  broiher-professor  of  his 
art,  founding  upon  the  various  ailegorica.  and  em- 
blematical allusions  to  heraldry)  intimates  the  ex- 
istence of  some  earher  copy  of  his  prophecies  thw 
that'of  Andro  Hart,  which,  however,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  have  seen.'  The  late  excellent  Lord 
Hailes  made  these  compositions  the  subject  of  a 
dissertation,  published  in  liis  Remarks  on  the  His- 
tory of  Scotlatid.  His  attention  is  cliiefly  directed 
to  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  our  bard,  mentioned 
by  Bishop  Spottiswoode,  bearing  that  the  crown* 
of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  united  in  tK 
person  of  a  King,  son  of  a  French  Queen,  and  re- 
lated to  the  Bruce  in  the  ninth  degree.  Lord 
Hailes  plainly  proves,  that  this  prophecy  is  per- 
verted from  its  original  purpose,  in  order  to  apply 
it  to  the  succession  of  James  VL  The  groundwoik 
of  the  forgery  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  prophecies  of 
Berlington,  contained  in  the  same  collection,  and 
runs  thus : 


"  Of  Bruce's  left  side  shall  spring  ont  a  leafe, 
As  neere  as  the  ninth  degree ; 
And  shall  be  fleemed  of  faire  Scotland, 
In  France  farre  bej'ond  the  sea. 
And  then  shall  come  again  ryding, 
With  eyes  that  many  men  may  see. 
At  Aberladie  he  shall  light, 
With  hempen  helteres  and  horse  of  tre. 

However  it  happen  for  to  fall. 

The  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  all  ; 

The  French  Q\ien  shall  bearre  the  Sonne, 

Sliall  rule  all  Britaiime  to  the  sea  ; 

Ane  from  the  Bruce's  blood  shal  c0i<ie  atx», 

As  neer  as  the  ninth  degree. 

Yet  shal  there  come  a  keene  knight  over  the  •«(»  set, 
A  keene  man  of  courage  and  bold  man  o«  irm'ji  ; 
A  duke's  son  dowbled  [i.  e.  dubbed],  a  borr  mi.i  in  Franon 
That  shall  our  mirths  angment,  and  mend  all  our  harmes  ; 
After  the  date  of  our  Lord  1513,  and  thrice  three  thereafter; 
Which  shall  brooke  all  the  broad  isle  to  himscH', 
Between  thirteen  and  thrice  three  the  threip  shall  be  enued 
The  Saxons  shall  never  recover  after.' 

Tliere  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  piophocv 
was  intended  to  excite  the  confidence  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  in  the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, who  arrived  from  France  in  1515,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  James  IV.  in  the  fatal  field  of 
Flodden.  The  Regent  was  descended  of  Bruce  by 
the  left,  i.  e.  by  the  female  side,  within  the  ninth 
degree.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Boulogne,  his  father  banished  from  liis  country— 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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'fleemit  of  fair  Scotland."  His  arrival  must  ne- 
cessarily be  by  sea,  and  his  landing  was  expected 
at  Aberlady,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He  was  a 
duke's  son,  dubbed  knight ;  and  nine  years,  from 
1513  are  allowed  him  by  the  pretended  prophet 
for  the  accompUsliment  of  the  salvation  of  liis  coun- 
try, and  the  exaltation  of  Scotland  over  her  sister 
and  rival.  All  this  was  a  p-ous  fraud,  to  excite 
the  confidence  and  spirit  of  th  i  country. 

The  prophecy,  put  in  the  name  of  our  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  as  it  stands  in  Hart's  book,  refers  to 
a  later  period.  The  narrator  meets  the  Rhymer 
upoyt  a  land  beside  a  lee,  who  shows  him  many  em- 
olematical  visions,  described  in  no  mean  strain  of 
poetry.  They  chiefly  relate  to  the  fields  of  Flod- 
den  and  Pinkie,  to  the  national  distress  which 
followed  these  defeats,  and  to  future  halcyon  days, 
\vhich  are  promised  to  Scotland.  One  quotation 
n"  two  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  fully : — 

"  Onr  Scottish  King  sal  come  fnl  keene, 
The  red  lyon  beareth  he  ; 
A  feddered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 
Shall  make  him  winke  and  warre  to  see. 
Out  of  the  field  he  shall  be  led, 
When  he  is  bludie  and  woe  for  blood  ; 
yet  to  his  men  shall  he  say, 
'  For  God's  love  turn  you  againe, 
And  give  yon  sutherne  folk  a  frey  1 
Why  should  I  lose,  the  right  is  mine? 
My  date  is  not  to  die  this  day.'  " 

Who  can  doubt,  "for  a  moment,  that  this  refers 
lo  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  to  the  popular  re- 
ports concerning  the  doubtful  fate  of  James  IV.  ? 
Allusion  is  immediately  afterwards  made  to  the 
death  of  George  Douglas,  heir  apparent  of  Angus, 
who  fought  and  fell  with  his  sovereign : — 

"  The  stemes  three  that  day  shall  die, 
That  bears  the  harte  in  silver  sheen." 

The  well-known  arms  of  the  Douglas  family  are 
the  heart  and  tkree  stars.  In  another  place,  the 
Dattle  of  Pinlde  is  expressly  mentioned  by  name : — 

"  At  Pinken  Cinch  there  shall  be  spilt 
Much  gentle  blood  that  day  ; 
There  shall  the  bear  lose  the  guilt, 
And  the  eagill  bear  it  away." 

To  the  end  of  all  this  allegorical  and  mystical 
rhapsody,  is  interpolated,  in  the  later  edition  by 
A.ndro  Hart,  a  new  edition  of  Berlington's  verses, 
before  quoted,  altered  and  manufactured,  so  as  to 
bear  reference  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.,  which 
had  just  then  taken  place.  The  insertion  is  made 
with  a  peculiar  degree  of  awkwardness,  betwixt  a 
question,  put  by  the  narrator,  concerning  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  person  who  showed  him  these 
itrange  matters,  and  the  answer  of  the  prophet  to 
that  question : — 

"  Then  to  the  Beime  could  I  say. 

Where  dwells  thou,  or  in  what  coantrie  1 
[Or  who  shal  rule  the  isle  of  Britane, 


From  the  north  .^  the  south  sey  1 
A  French  queene  shall  bear  the  sonne, 
Shall  rule  all  Britaine  to  the  sea  ; 
Which  of  the  Brace's  blood  shall  come, 
As  neere  as  the  nint  degree : 
-■  I  frained  fast  what  was  his  name. 
Where  that  he  came,  from  what  country,'' 
In  Erslingtoun  I  dwell  at  hame, 
Thomas  Rymour  men  cals  me." 

Tliere  is  surely  no  one,  who  will  not  conclude, 
with  Lord  Hailes,  that  the  eight  lines,  enclosed  in 
brackets,  aYe  a  clumsy  interpolation,  borrower 
from  Berlington,  with  such  alterations  as  might 
render  the  supposed  prophecy  applicable  to  tha 
union  of  the  cf  owns. 

Wliile  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  propei 
briefly  to  notice  the  scope  of  some  of  the  other 
predictions,  in  Hart's  Collection.  As  the  prophecy 
of  Berlington  was  intended  to  raise  the  spuits  oi 
the  nation,  during  the  regency  of  Albany,  so  those 
of  Sybilla  and  Eltraine  refer  to  that  of  the  'Earl  ol 
Arran,  afterwards  Duke  of  Chatelhera\ilt,  during 
the  minority  of  Mary,  a  period  of  similar  calamity 
This  is  obvious  fi-om  the  following  verses : — 

"  Take  a  thousand  in  calculation. 
And  the  longest  of  the  lyon. 
Four  crescents  under  one  crowne, 
With  Saint  Andrew's  croce  thrise, 
Then  threescore  and  thrise  three  ; 
Take  tent  to  Merling  truely, 
Then  shall  the  wars  ended  be, 
And  never  again  rise. 
In  that  yere  there  shall  a  king, 
A  duke,  and  no  crown'd  king  : 
Becaus  the  prince  shall  be  yong. 
And  tender  of  yeares." 

The  date,  above  hinted  at,  seems  to  be  1549 
when  the  Scottish  Regent,  by  means  of  some  suc- 
cors derived  from  France,  was  endeavoring  to  re 
pair  the  consequences  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  supply  given  to  the  "  Mold- 
warte  [England]  by  the  fained  hart"  (the  Earl  of 
Angus).  The  Regent  is  described  by  his  bearing 
the  antelope ;  large  supplies  are  promised  from 
France,  and  complete  conquest  predicted  to  Scot- 
land and  her  allies.  Thus  was  the  same  hack- 
neyed stratagem  repeated,  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  rulers  appeared  to  stimd  in  need  of  it.  Th« 
Regent  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  this  period,  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  but  that  honor  was 
the  object  of  his  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  name  of  our  renowned  soothsayer  is  liber- 
ally used  as  an  authority,  throughout  all  the 
prophecies  published  by  Andro  Hart.  Besides 
those  expressly  put  in  his  name,  Gildas,  anothe* 
assumed  personage,  is  supposed  to  derive  his 
knowledge  from  liim  ;  for  he  concludes  thu.s  • — 

"  True  Thomas  me  told  in  a  troublesome  time. 
In  a  harvest  morn  at  Eldonn  hills." 

The  Prophecy  of  Oilda» 
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In  the  prophecy  of  Berlington,  akeady  quoted, 
ve  are  told, 

"  Marvellous  Merlin,  that  many  men  of  tells, 
And  Thomas'^  sayings  comes  all  at  once." 

Wliile  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  these  prophe- 
C-'es,  may  I  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of 
acMquaries  to  Merdwynn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  the 
Wild,  in  whose  name,  and  by  no  means  in  that  of 
Ambrose  Merlin,  the  friend  of  Ai-thur,  the  Scot- 
tish prophecies  are  issued  ?  That  this  personage 
resided  at  Drummelziar,  and  roamed,  like  a  second 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  woods  of  Tweed  dale,  in  re- 
morse for  the  death  of  his  nephew,  we  learn  from 
Fordun.  In  the  Scotichronicon,  lib.  3.  cap.  31,  is 
an  account  of  an  interview  betwixt  St.  Kentigern 
and  Merlin,  then  in  this  distracted  and  miserable 
state.  He  is  said  to  have  been  called  Lailoken, 
from  his  mode  of  life.  On  being  commanded  by 
the  saint  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  he  says, 
that  the  penance  wliich  he  performs  was  imposed 
on  him  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  during  a  bloody 
contest  betwixt  Lidel  and  Carwanolow,  of  which 
battle  he  had  been  the  cause.  Accordmg  to  liis 
own  prediction,  he  perished  at  once  by  wood,  earth, 
and  water;  for,  being  pm'sued  with  stones  by  the 
rustics,  he  fell  from  a  rock  into  the  river  Tweed, 
and  was  transfixed  by  a  sharp  stake,  fixed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  a  fishing-net : — 

"  Sude  perfnssus,  lapide  percussus,  et  unda, 
Hmc  tria  Mcrlinmn.  fertur  inire  nccem. 
Sicque  ruit,  mersusijue  fuit  tignoque  prchensus, 
Et  fecit  vatempcr  tenia  pericuia  verum." 

But,  in  the  metrical  history  of  Merlin  of  Cale- 
donia, compiled  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Welsh  bards,  tliis  mode  of 
death  is  attributed  to  a  page,  whom  Merlin's  sis- 
ter, desirous  to  convict  the  prophet  of  falsehood, 
because  he  had  betrayed  her  intrigues,  introduced 
to  him,  under  three  various  disguises,  inquiring 
each  time  in  what  manner  the  person  should  die. 
To  the  first  demand  Merlin  answered,  the  party 
should  perish  by  a  fall  from  a  rock ;  to  the  second, 
that  he  should  die  by  a  tree  ;  and  to  the  third,  that 
Le  should  be  drowned.  The  youth  perished,  while 
tjnting,  in  the  mode  imputed  by  Fordim  to  Mer- 
li.;.  himself. 

Fordun,  contrary  to  the  French  authorities,  con- 
fcunds  this  person  with  the  Merlin  of  Arthur;  but 
concludes  by  mforming  us,  that  many  believed 
liim  to  be  a  different  person.  The  grave  of  Mer- 
lin is  pointed  out  at  Drummelziar,  in  Tweeddale, 
beneath  an  aged  thorn-tree.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  cliurchyard,  the  brook,  called  Pausayl,  falls 
into  the  Tweed ;  and  the  following  prophecy 
is  said  to  have  been  current  concerning  their 
tnion: — 


"  When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  join  at  Mer!ir.'»  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  monarch  have.' 


On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  James  VI.,  th« 
Tweed  accordingly  overflowed,  and  joined  the 
Pausayl  at  the  prophet's  grave. — PENNYcmcK's 
History  of  Tweeddale,  p.  ?,6.  These  cij-cumstances 
would  seem  to  infer  a  communication  betwixt  the 
southwest  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  of  a  nature  pe 
cuharly  intimate  ;  for  I  presume  that  Merlin  would 
retain  sense  enough  to  choose  for  the  scene  of  nia 
wanderings,  a  country  havmg  a  language  and  man 
ners  similar  to  liis  own. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  memory  of  Merlin  Sylves- 
ter, or  the  Wild,  was  fresh  among  the  Scots  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  V.  Waldhave,'  undei 
whose  name  a  set  of  prophecies  was  published, 
describes  himself  as  lying  upon  Lomond  Law ;  he 
hears  a  voice,  which  bids  him  stand  to  his  defence  • 
he  looks  around,  and  beholds  a  flock  of  hares  and 
foxes'*  pursued  over  the  mountain  by  a  savage 
figure,  to  whom  he  can  hardly  give  the  name  oi 
man.  At  the  sight  of  Waldhave,  the  apparition 
leaves  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  and  assaults  him 
with  a  club.  Waldhave  defends  himself  with  liia 
sword,  throws  the  sqvage  to  the  earth,  and  refuses 
to  let  him  arise  till  he  swear,  by  the  law  and  lead 
he  lives  upon,  "  to  do  liim  no  harm."  Tliia  done 
he  permits  him  to  arise,  and  marvels  at  his  strange 
appearance : — 


"  He  was  formed  like  a  freike  [man]  all  his  four  quarters  ; 
And  then  iiis  chin  and  his  face  haired  so  thick, 
With  haire  growing  so  grime,  fearful  to  see." 

He  answers  briefly  to  Waldhave's  inquiry  con- 
cerning his  name  and  nature,  that  he  "  drees  his 
weird,"  i.  e.  does  penance  in  that  wood ;  and,  hav- 
ing hinted  that  questions  as  to  his  own  state  are 
offensive,  he  pours  forth  an  obscure  rhapsody  con- 
cerning futurity,  and  concludes. — 

"  Go  musing  upon  Merlin  if  thou  wilt : 
For  I  mejn  no  more,  man,  at  this  time." 

Tliis  is  exactly  similar  to  the  meeting  betwixt 
Merlin  and  Kentigern  in  Fordun.  These  prophe- 
cies of  Merlin  seem  to  have  been  in  request  in  th« 
minority  of  James  V. ;  for,  among  the  amusements 
with  which  Sir  David  Lindsay  diverted  that  prince 
duruig  liis  infancy,  are, 

"  The  prophecies  of  Rymer,  Bede,  and  Merlin." 

Sir  David  Lindsay's  Epistle  to  the  King. 

And  we  find,  in  Waldhave,  at  least  one  allusioB 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  the  person  here  meant  be  Wald 
have,  an  abbot  of  Melrose,  whi  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
about  1160. 

3  See  Appendix,  Note  D 
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ko  tte  very  ancient  prophecy,  addressed  to  the 
Countess  of  Dunbar  : — 

"  This  is  a  trae  token  that  Thomas  of  tells, 

When  a  ladde  with  a  ladyt  .  lii»    go  ovfer  the  fielda." 

The  original  stands  thus : — 

'When  laddes  weddeth  lovedies." 

Another  prophecy  of  Merlin  seems  to  have  been 
currt  n*  about  the  time  of  the  Regent  Morton's 
execution.  When  that  nobleman  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  his  accuser,  Captain  James  Stew- 
art, newly  created  Earl  of  Arran,  to  be  conducted 
to  his  trial  at  Edinburgh,  Spottiswoode  says,  that 
he  asked,  " '  Who  was  Earl  of  Arran  ?'  and  being 
tmswered  that  Captain  James  was  the  man,  after 
a  short  pause,  he  said,  '  And  is  it  so  ?  I  know  then 
what  I  may  look  for  i'  meaning,  as  was  thought, 
that  the  old  prophecy  of  the  '  Falling  of  the  heart' 
by  the  mouth  of  Arran,'  should  then  be  fulfilled. 
Whether  this  was  his  mind  or  not,  it  is  not  known ; 
but  some  spared  not,  at  the  time  when  the  Ham- 
iltons  were  banished,  in  which  business  he  was 
held  too  earnest,  to  say  that  he  stood  in  fear  of 
that  prediction,  and  went  that  course  only  to  dis- 
appoint it.  But  if  so  it  was,  he  did  find  himself 
DOW  deluded ;  for  he  fell  by  the  mouth  of  another 
Arran  than  he  imagined." — Spottiswoode,  313. 
The  fatal  words  alluded  to  seem  to  be  these  in 
the  prophecy  of  Merlin : — 

"  In  the  mouthe  of  Arrane  a  selcouth  shall  fall. 

Two  hloodie  hearts  shall  be  taken  with  a  false  traine, 
And  derfly  dung  down  without  any  dome." 

To  return  from  these  desultory  remai-ks,  into 
which  I  have  been  led  by  the  celebrated  name  of 
Merlin,  the  style  of  all  tnese  propliecies,  published 
by  Hart,  is  very  much  the  same.  The  measure 
is  alUterative,  and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Pierce  Plowman's  Vinons  ;  a  circumstance  which 
might  entitle  us  to  ascribe  to  some  of  them  an 
earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  James  V.,  did  we 
not  know  that  Sir  Galloran  of  Galloway  and  Ga- 
waine  and  Gologra-%  two  I'omances  rendered  al- 
most unintelligible  by  the  extremity  of  affected 
lUiteration,  are  perhaps  not  prior  to  that  period. 
Indeed,  although  we  may  allow  that,  during  much 
earlier  times,  prophecies,  imder  the  names  of  those 
celebrated  soothsaj'ers,  have  been  current  in  Scot- 
land, yet  those  published  by  Hart  have  obviously 
been  so  often  vamped  and  re-vamped,  to  serve  the 
poUtical  purposes  of  different  periods,  that  it  may 
be  shrewdly  suspected,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Cutler's  transmigrated  stockings,  very  little 
:>f  the  original  materials  now  remains.  I  cannot 
•efrain  from  indulging  my  readers  with  the  pub- 

1  The  heart  was  the  cogniz;ince  of  Morton. 
The  Rev.  R.  f  lemirig,  pastor  of  a  Scotch  congregation  in 
l«oi  don,  paolished  in  1701,  "  Discourses  on  the  Rise  and  Fall 


Usher's  title  to  the  last  prophecy,  as  it  contain* 
certain  curious  information  concerning  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  who  is  identified  with  the  Cmnaean 
Sibyl:  "Here  followetli  a  prophecie,  pronounced 
by  a  noble  queene  and  matron,  called  SybUla, 
Reguia  Austri,  that  came  to  Solomon.  Through 
the  which  she  compiled  four  bookes,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  said  King  Sol,  and  others  divers: 
and  the  fourth  book  was  directed  to  a  noble  king 
called  Baldwine,  King  of  the  broad  isle  of  Britain 
in  the  which  she  maketh  mention  of  two  nobjp 
princes  and  emperours,  the  which  is  called  Leonea. 
How  these  two  shall  subdue  and  overcome  all 
earthlie  princes  to  their  diademe  and  crowne,  and 
also  be  glorified  and  crowned  in  the  heaven  among 
saints.  The  first  of  these  two  is  Constantinua 
Magnus ;  that  was  Leprosus,  the  son  of  Saint  He- 
lena, that  found  the  croce.  The  second  is  the  sLxt 
king  of  the  name  of  Steward  of  Scotland,  the 
which  is  our  most  noble  king."  With  such  editors 
and  commentators,  what  wonder  that  the  text  be 
came  unmtelligible,  even  beyond  the  usual  oracu 
lar  obscurity  of  prediction  ? 

If  there  still  remain,  therefore,  among  these  pre 
dictions,  any  verses  having  a  claim  to  real  antiqui- 
ty, it  seems  now  impossible  to  discover  them  from 
those  which  are  comparatively  modern.  Never 
theless,  as  there  are  to  be  found,  in  these  composi- 
tions, some  uncommonly  wild  and  masculine  ex 
pressions,  the  Editor  has  been  induced  to  throw  a 
few  passages  together,  into  the  sort  of  ballad  to 
which  this  disquisition  is  prefixed.  It  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  no  difficult  matter  for  hun,  by  a 
judicious  selection,  to  have  excited,  m  favor  ol 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  a  share  of  the  admiration 
bestowed  by  sundry  wise  persons  upon  Mass  Rob- 
ert Fleming.*     For  example  : — 

"  But  then  the  lilye  ehal  be  lonsed  when  they  least  think  ; 
Then  clear  king's  blood  shal  quake  for  fear  of  death  ; 
For  churls  shall  chop  oiF  heads  of  their  chief  begins, 
And  carfe  of  the  crowns  that  Christ  hath  appoinred. 

Thereafter,  on  every  side,  sorrow  shal  arise  ; 
The  barges  of  clear  barons  down  shal  be  sunken  ; 
Seculars  shall  sit  in  spiritual  seats. 
Occupying  offices  anointed  as  they  were." 

Taking  the  lily  f<ir  the  emblem  of  France,  can 
there  be  a  more  plain  prophecy  of  the  murder  of 
her  monarch,  the  destruction  of  her  nobility,  Jind 
the  desolation  of  her  hierarchy  ? 

But,  without  looking  farther  into  the  signs  ol 
the  tunes,  the  Editor,  though  the  least  of  all  the 
prophets,  cannot  help  thinking,  that  every  true 
Briton  will  approve  of  liis  appUcation  of  the  last 
prophecy  quoted  in  the  ballad. 

of  Papacy,"  in  which  he  expressed  his  belief,  founded  on  t 
text  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  French  Monarchy  woold  u» 
dergo  some  remarkable  h-umiliation  about  1794. — Ed. 
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Hart's  collection  of  prophecies  was  frequently 
I  <?priu  ted  during  the  last  century,  probably  to  fa- 
ror  the  pretensiors  of  the  unfortunate  family  of 
Stuart.  For  the  prophetic  renown  of  Gildas  and 
Bede,  see  For  dun,  lib.  iii. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Thomas's  predic- 
tions, it  may  be  noticed,  that  sundry  rhymes, 
passing  for  his  prophetic  effusions,  are  still  cm'rent 
aiiKing  the  vulgar.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have 
profiliesied  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  Haig  of 
i]em»;rside, 

Betide,  betide,  whate'er  betide, 
Haig  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemei-side." 

Tlie  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of 
Bemerside  had  twelve  daughters,  before  liis  lady 
brought  him  a  male  heir.  The  common  people 
trembled  for  the  credit  of  their  favorite  soothsayer. 
The  late  Mr.  Haig  was  at  length  born,  and  their 
belief  in  the  prophecy  confirmed  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt. 

Another  memorable  prophecy  bore,  that  the  Old 
Kirk  at  Kelso,  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  should  "  fall  when^at  the  fullest."  At  a 
very  crowded  sermon,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a 
piece  of  lime  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  church.  The 
alarm,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Avords  of  the  seer, 
became  universal ;  and  happy  wei  e  they  who 
were  nearest  the  door  of  the  predestined  edifice. 
The  cliurch  was  in  consequence  deserted,  and  has 
never  since  had  an  opportunity  of  tumbling  upon 
a  full  congregation.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Saxo-Gothic  arcliitecture, 
tliat  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  is  far 
distant. 

Anotlier  prediction,  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer, 
eeems  to  have  been  founded  on  that  sort  of  insight 
into  futurity,  possessed  by  most  men  of  a  somid 
and  C4)mbining  judgment.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  At  Eldon  Tree  if  you  shall  be, 
A  brigg  ower  Tweed  you  there  may  see." 

The  spot  in  question  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  com'se  of  the  river ;  and  it  was 
eaiy  to  foresee,  that  when  the  country  should  be- 
ctjme  in  the  least  degree  improved,  a  bridge  would 
b*r  somewhere  thrown  over  the  stream.  In  fact, 
you  now  see  no  less  than  three  bridges  from  that 
elevated  situation. 

Corspatrick  (Comes  Patrick),  Earl  of  March,  but 
more  commoidy  taking  his  title  from  liis  castle  of 
Dunbar,  acted  a  noted  part  dmung  the  wars  of 
I'^dward  I.  in  Scotland.  As  Thomas  of  Ercildoune 
H  said  to  have  delivered  to  him  his  famous  proph- 

1  An  exact  reprint  of  these  prophecies,  from  the  edition  of 
WaUlegrave,  in  1603,  collated  with  Hart's,  of  1615,  from  the 
•apy  IB   tlie  Abbolsford  Library,  was  completed  for  the  Baa- 


ecy  of  King  Alexander's  death,  the  Editor  ha* 
chosen  to  introduce  him  into  the  fol,  iwing  ballad. 
AU  the  prophetic  verses  are  selecte^l  from  Hart's 
publication.'     * 
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PART    SECOND. 


"When  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 
The  sun  blink'd  fair  on  pool  and  stream  ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank. 
Like  one  awaken'd  from  a  dream. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed, 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armor  flee. 
And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon-tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong; 

Of  giant  make  he  'pear'd  to  be : 
He  stirr'd  his  hoi"se,  as  he  were  woda, 

Wi'  gilded  spurs,  of  faushion  free. 

Says — "  Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas  I 
Some  uncouth  ferlies  sht)W  to  me." — 

Says — "  Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave  ! 
Thrice  welcume,  good  Dunbar,  to  me  1 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave  1 
And  1  will  sliow  thee  curses  three. 

Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane. 
And  change  the  green  to  the  black  livery. 

"A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 
From  Ross's  hills  to  Solway  sea." — 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  hed,  ye  warlock  hoar  ! 

For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  faidd  and  lee,"- 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head ; 

He  show'd  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea, 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff'  beneath  his  steed,' 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wijaed  their  ee. 

"  The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  liiUs : 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side, 

Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude. 

And  chieftains  tlirong  wi'  meikle  pridu 

"  A  Scottish  King  shall  come  full  keen, 
The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he ; 

natyne   Club,   under  the  care  of  the  learned  antiquary    Itai 
David  Laing  of  Edijiburgh. — Ed.  1833. 

2  King  Alexander,  killed  by   a   fall    from  his    hois«,  aes 
Kinghom. 
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A  feather"d  arrow  sliarp,  I  ween, 
Shall  make  him  wink  and  wano  to  dee. 

«  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  Wedde, 

Thus  to  his  men  he  stUl  sb'J'  say — 
'  For  God's  sake,  turn  yc  back  %'ain, 

And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fray  1 
Why  should  I  lose,  the  rig'ht  is  mine  ? 

My  dooc  is  not  to  die  tlus  day.'^ 

■*  Tet  turn  ye  to  the  e'j,stern  hand. 
And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see  ; 

How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand, 
Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

*  There  phall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte. 
And  the  hbbards  bear  it  clean  .away ; 

At  Pinkyn  Clench  there  shall  be  spilt 
Much  gentil  bluid  that  day." — 

"  Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  bun ; 

Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  me. 
Or,  by  the  faith  o'  my  bodie, '  Corspatrick  said, 

"  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  me  !" — 

"  The  first  of  blessings  I  'h'jU  thee  show, 
Is  by  a  burn,  that'p  c^U'd  of  bread  ;' 

Where  Saxon  meu  rhfl]  tuie  the  bow. 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

"  Beside  that  or'.gi^,  out  ower  that  bum, 

Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen. 

Shall  many  a  fallen  courser  spurn, 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

"  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 

The  hbbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree  ; 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go, 
And  drink  the  Saxon  bluid  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know. 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be." — 

"  But  tell  me  now,"  said  brave  Dunbar, 
"  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me. 

What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  fi-om  the  north  to  the  southern  sea  ?" — 

"  A  French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son. 

Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 
He  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  come, 

As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

"  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race  ; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea ; 
For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide. 

With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 

1  The  uncertainty  which  long  prevailed  m  Scotland  oon- 
ler  ling  the  fate  ot"  James  IV.,  ia  well  known. 

'  One  of  Tlioinas's  rhymes,  preserved  by  tradition^  ruM 
•tai  . — 
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PART  THLED. MODERN. 


BY  WALTEE   SCOTT. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  renowned  among  hii 
contemporaries,  as  the  author  of  the  celi;brated 
romance  of  Sir  Tristreni.  Of  tliis  once-admired 
poem  only  one  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  which 
is  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  The  Editor,  in  1 804, 
published  a  small  edition  of  this  curious  work; 
wliich,  if  it  does  not  revive  the  reputation  cf  the 
bard  of  Ercildoune,  is  at  least  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  Scottish  poetry  hitherto  pubhshed.  Some 
account  of  this  romance  has  already  been  given  to 
the  world  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  iii.  p.  410;  a  work  to  which 
our  predecessors  and  our  posterity  are  ahke  obli- 
ged ;  the  former,  for  the  preservation  of  the  best- 
selected  examples  of  their  poetical  taste ;  and  tht. 
latter,  for  a  history  of  the  English  language,  wliich 
win  only  cease  to  be  interesting  with  the  exist- 
ence of  our  mother-tongue,  and  aU  that  genius 
and  learning  have  recorded  in  it.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  mention,  that  so  great  was  the  reputation 
of  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  that  few  were 
thought  capable  of  reciting  it  after  the  manner  oi 
the  author — a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Robert 
de  Brunne,  the  annalist : — 

"  I  see  in  song,  in  sedgeyng  tale, 
Of  Erceldoun,  and  of  Kendale, 
Now  thame  says  as  they  thame  wrogh\ 
And  in  thare  saying  it  semes  nocht. 
That  thou  may  here  in  Sir  Tristrem, 
Over  gestes  it  has  the  sterae, 
Over  all  that  is  or  was  ; 
If  men  it  said  as  made  Thomas,"  &c. 

It  appears,  from  a  very  curious  MS.  ot  thfc 
thirteenth  century,  penes  Mr.  Douce  of  London, 
containing  a  French  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Tris 
trem,  that  the  work  of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymei 
was  known,  and  referred  to,  by  the  minstrels  oi 
Normandy  and  Bretagne.  Having  arrived  at  a 
part  of  the  romance  where  reciters  were  wont  t<i 
differ  in  the  mode  of  telling  the  story,  the  French 
bard  expressly  cites  the  authority  of  the  poet  oi 
Ercildoune : 

"  PlusuTs  de  nos  granter  ne  volent, 
Co  que  del  naim  dire  ae  snlent, 
Kifemme  Kaherdin  dui  aimer, 
Li  naim  redut  Tristram  narrer, 

"The  b'lmof  breid 
Shall  run  fow  reid." 
Bannock-bnm  is  the  brook  here  maant.     T.ie  Soo'J  giva  u^- 
name  of  bannock  to  a  thick  round  caks  of  uiileaveW'  4road 
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E  entusche  par  grant  engin, 
Quant  il  afole  Kaherdin  ; 
Pur  cest  plai  e  pur  cest  mat, 
Enveiad  Tristram  Ouvernai, 
En  Engleterre  pur  Vsoit : 
Thomas  ico  granter  ne  volt, 
Et  si  volt  par  raisun  mostrer, 
Qtt'  ice  ne  put  pas  esteer,"  &c. 

The  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem,  as  narrated  in  the 
Edmbur^'b  MS.,  is  totally  different  from  the  volu- 
minous romance  in  prose,  originally  compiled  on 
the  same  subject  by  Rusticien  de  Puise,  and 
anidyzed  by  M.  de  Tressan  ;  but  agrees  in  every 
esseatial  particular  with  the  metrical  performance 
just  quoted,  which  is  a  work  of  much  higher  an- 
tiquity. 

The  following  attempt  to  commemorate  the 
Rhymer's  poetical  fame,  and  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  his  marvellous  return  to  Fairy  Land, 
being  entirely  modern,  would  have  been  placed 
with  greater  propriety  among  the  class  of  Modern 
Ballads,  had  it  not  been,  for  its  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
aame  story. 
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PART  THIRD. 


When  seven  years  more  were  come  and  gone. 
Was  war  through  Scotland  spread, 

And  Ruberslaw  show'd  liigh  Dunyon' 
His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow,' 
Pitch'd  palliouns  took  their  room. 

And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a-rowe, 
Glanced  gayly  through  tlie  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie  ;* 
Ihey  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee.* 


'  Rnberslaw  and  Dunyon,  are  two  hills  near  Jedburgh, 

'  An  ancient  tower  near  Ercikloune,  belonging  to  a   family 

|f  the  name  of  Home.     One  of  Thomas's  prophecies  is  said 

4>  have  run  thus  : — 

"  Vengeance  !  vengeance  !  when  and  where  t 
On  the  house  of  Coldingknow,  now  and  ever  mair  I" 

The  spot  is  rendered  classical  by  its  having  given  name 
lo  the  beautiful  melody  called  the  Broom  o'  the  Cowdcn- 
\.iiou:s. 

»  £»tenite— WaiMiry   or  gathering  word. 


The  feast  was  spread  in  Ercildoune, 
In  Learmont's  high  and  ancient  hall : 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown. 
And  ladies,  laced  in  paU. 

No*-  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine, 

The  music  nor  the  tale. 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine. 

Nor  mimtling  quaighs*  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand, 

When  as  the  feast  was  done : 
(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairy  Land, 

The  elfin  harp  he  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongue, 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale ; 
And  armed  lords  leaii'd  on  their  swords, 

And  hearken'd  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  pour'd  along ; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail* 

Those  nmnbers  to  prolong. 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  tide  of  years. 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wreck  p.ppears.' 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  Table  Round; 

The  Warrior  of  the  Lake ; 
How  courteous  Gawaine  met  the  wound  • 

And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 

But  chief,  in  gentle  Tristrem's  praise, 

The  notes  melodious  swell ; 
Was  none  excell'd  in  Arthur's  days, 

The  knight  of  Lionelle. 

For  Marke,  his  cowardly  uncle's  right, 

A  venom'd  wound  he  bore  ; 
When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight. 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand  ; 

No  medicine  could  be  found. 
Till  lovely  Isolde's  lily  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankhng  wound 

*  Toiwoodlee  and  Caddenhead  are  placM  in  Selkirkshire  i 
both  the  projjeny  of  Mr.  Pringlfc  of  Tor>.  oodlee. 

'  Quaigks — Wooden  cujia,  composed  of  staves  hooped  hr 
getlier. 

•i  See  Introduction  to  this  ballad. 

'  This  stanza  was  quoted  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  of 
1804.  as  a  noble  contrast  to  the  ordinary  humility  of  the  get. 
uine  ballad  diction. — Ed. 

"  See,  in  the  Fabliaui  of  Monsieur  le  Grand,  elegantlv  tran* 
lated  by  the  late  Gregory  Way,  Esq.,  the  taie  of  the  Kiiiglu 
and  the  Sword.    [Vol.  ii.  p.  3.] 
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With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 

She  bore  the  leech's  part ; 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung, 

He  paid  Ler  with  his  heart. 

On  Leader's  stream,  and  Learmont's  to'wer. 

The  mists  of  evening  close ; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower, 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

0  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween  1 

For.  doom'd  in  evil  tide, 
The  maid  must  be  rude  Cornwall's  queen, 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride. 

Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 
Dream'd  o'er  the  woeful  tale ; 

When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent, 
The  warrior's  ears  assail 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 

In  faiiy  tissue  wove  ; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright, 

In  gay  confusion  strove. 

He  starts,  he  wakes  ; — "  VV  hat,  Richard,  ho  { 

Ai'ise,  my  page,  arise  1 
What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  night. 

Dare  step  where  Douglas  Ues !" — 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale, 
High  rear'd  its  glittering  head ; 

And  Avalon's  enchanted  vale 
III  all  its  wonders  spread. 

Then  forth  they  rush'd :  by  Leader's  tide, 

A  selcouth'  sight  they  see — 
A  hart  and  hind  pace  side  by  side. 

As  white  as  snow  on  Fairnalie.* 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-born  Merlin's  gramarye  ; 

Of  that  famed  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
0  who  could  sing  but  he  ? 

Beneath  the  moon,  with  gestiu-e  proud. 
They  stately  move  and  slow ; 

Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd 
Who  marvel  as  they  go. 

Through  many  a  maze  the  winning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led, 
TlU  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 

To  Learmont's  tower  a  message  sped. 
As  fast  as  page  might  run ; 

And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed, 
A  nd  soon  his  clothes  did  on. 

His  ancient  Wounds  their  scars  expand, 
^'ith  agony  his  heart  is  wrung: 

0  where  is  Isolde's  Ulye  hand. 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue? 

First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red ; 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three  ;— 
•'  My  sand  is  run ;  my  thread  is  spun  •, 

This  sign  regardeth  me." 

She  comes !  she  comes ! — like  flash  of  flame 

Can  lovers'  footsteps  fly  : 
She  comes !  she  comes  ! — she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around. 
In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung ; 

And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  sound. 
Its  dying  accents  rung. 

She  saw  him  die  ;  her  latest  sigh 
Join'd  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath; 

The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britain  bare. 
United  are  in  death. 

Then  forth  he  went;  yet  turn'd  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall : 
On  the  gray  tower,  in  lustre  soft. 

The  autnmn  moonbeams  fall ; 

There  paused  the  harp :  it§  lingering  soimd 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 
The  sileno  guests  stiU  bent  around, 

For  still  they  beem'd  to  hear. 

And  Leader's  waves,  like  silver  sheen. 
Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray  ; 

In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen. 
Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak: 
Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh ; 

But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

"  Farewell,  my  fathers'  ancient  tower . 

A  long  fai  ewell,"  said  he : 
"  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

'  Selcovth  —Wondrons. 

2  An  ancient  seat  upon  the  Tweed,  in  Selkirkshire.     In  a 
•opular  edition  of  the  first  part  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  the 
Fdirv  tiueeu  Inns  addresses  1  ira  : — 

"  Gin  ye  wad  meet  wi'  me  a^ain. 
Gang  to  the  bonny  banks  of  Faimalie." 
Faimalie  is  now  one  of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  CIiV« 
M.  P.  for  Selkirkshire.     1833. 
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"  To  Learmont's  name  no  foot  of  eaxth 

And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas'  face. 

Shall  here  again  belong, 

With  them  he  cross'd  the  flood. 

And,  on  thy  hospitable  hearth, 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  berry-brown  stcod 

And  spurr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er  , 

•  A  Jieu !  adieu !"  again  he  cried, 

But,  though  he  rode  with  lightmng  speed, 

All  as  he  turn'd  him  roun' — 

He  never  saw  them  more. 

"  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide  I 

Fai-ewell  to  Ercildoune !" 

Some  said  to  liill,  and  some  to  glen, 

Their  wonch-ous  course  had  been; 

Tlie  hart  and  hind  approach'd  the  place, 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 

As  lingering  yet  he  stood ; 

Again  was  Thomas  seen. 

APPENDIX. 


Note  A.— P.  674. 

From  the  Chartulary  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Soltra. 

Advocates'  Library,  W.  4.  14. 

ERSYLTON. 

Omnibus  has  literas  visuris  vel  audituris  Thomas  de  Ercil- 
ioun  filius  et  heres  Thorn*  Ryraour  de  ErciUloun  salutem  in 
roniino.  Noveritis  me  per  fustera  et  baculura  in  pleno  jucli- 
cio  resignasse  ac  per  presentes  quietem  clamasse  pro  me  et  here- 
liibus  meis  Magistro  domus  Sanctis  Trinitatis  de  Soltre  et  fra- 
tribus  ejusdem  domus  totam  terram  meam  oura  omnibus  per- 
linentibus  suis  quam  in  tenemento  de  Ercildoun  hereditaria 
tenui  renunciando  de  toto  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  omni  jure 
et  clameo  quze  ego  seu  antecessores  mei  in  eadem  terra  alioque 
tempore  de  perpetuo  habuimus  sive  de  futuro  habere  possumus. 
In  cujus  rei  testimonio  ])resentibus  his  sigillum  meum  apposui 
data  apud  Ercildoun  die  Martis  proximo  post  t'estum  Sanctorum 
Ai)Ostolorum  Syniouis  et  Jude  Anno  Domini  Millcsimo  cc, 
Nonagesimo  Nono. 


Note  B.— P.  576. 


The  reader  is  here  presented,  from  an  old,  and  unfortunately 
»n  imperfect  MS  ,  with  the  undoubted  original  of  Thomas  the 
Rliymer's  intrigue  with  the  Ciueen  of  Faery.  It  will  afford 
great  amusement  to  those  wlio  would  study  the  nature  of  tra- 
ditional poetry,  and  the  changes  effected  by  oral  tradition,  to 
com|)are  this  ancient  romance  with  the  foregoing  ballad.  The 
lame  incidents  are  narrated,  even  the  ex|)ression  is  often  the 
lame  ;  yet  tlic  poems  are  as  different  in  appearance,  as  if  the 
older  tale  had  been  regularly  and  systematically  modernized  by 
»  poet  of  the  present  day. 

Incipit  Prophesia  Thoma  de  Eraeidoun. 

In  alande  as  I  was  lent, 
In  the  grj  king  of  the  day, 
Ay  alone  as  I  went, 
In  Huntle  bankys  me  for  to  play  ; 
I  saw  the  throstyl,  and  the  jay. 
Ye  mawes  movyde  of  her  song 
Ye  wodwale  sange  notes  gay, 
That  al  the  wod  about  range. 
In  that  longyng  as  I  lay, 


Undir  nethe  a  dern  tre, 

I  was  war  of  a  lady  gay, 

Come  rydyng  ouyr  a  fairle: 

Zogh  I  suld  sitt  to  domysday. 

With  my  long  to  wrabhe  and  wf) 

Certeidy  all  hyr  aray, 

It  beth  neuyer  discryuyd  for  me. 

Hyr  palfra  wiis  dappyll  gray, 

Sycke  on  say  neuer  none ; 

As  the  son  in  somers  day, 

All  abowte  that  lady  schone. 

Hyr  sadel  was  of  a  rewel  bone, 

A  semly  syght  it  was  to  se, 

Bryht  with  mony  a  precyous  stone 

And  compasyd  all  with  crapste  ; 

Stones  of  oryens,  gret  plente, 

Her  hair  about  lier  hede  it  hang. 

She  rode  oner  the  farnyle, 

A  wbile  she  blew,  a  while  sh«  «ang. 

Her  girths  of  nobil  silke  tliey  were, 

Her  boculs  were  of  beryl  stone, 

Sadyll  and  brydil  war  -  -; 

With  sylk  and  sendel  about  bedone, 

Hyr  patyrel  was  of  a  pall  fyne, 

And  hyr  croper  of  the  arase, 

Her  brydil  was  of  gold  line. 

On  euery  syde  'braothe  liang  bells  thr 

Her  brydil  reynes   -   -   - 

A  semly  syzt   -  -   -   - 

Cro]i  and  patyrel   .    -    -   - 

In  every  joynt    -  <    -    - 

She  led  thre  grew  houndes  in  a  leash, 

And  ratches  cow|iled  by  ner  ran  ; 

Slie  bar  an  horn  about  her  halse. 

And  undir  her  gyrdil  mene  fleue. 

Thomas  lay  and  sa    -    -    - 

In  the  bankes  of   -    -    -   - 

He  sayd  Yonder  is  Mary  of  Might, 

That  bar  the  child  that  died  for  me, 

Certes  hot  I  may  sptke  with  that  lady  brigiA, 

Myd  my  hert  will  breke  in  tliree  ; 

I  schal  me  hye  with  all  my  might, 

Hyr  to  mete  at  Eldyn  Tre. 

Tliomas  rathly  up  her  rase. 

And  ran  oner  mountayn  hye, 

If  it  he  sothe  the  story  sars. 
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He  met  her  eiyn  at  Eldyn  Tre. 

The  figge  and  als  fj  .liert  tre  ; 

Thomas  knelyd  down  on  his  kne 

The  nyghtyngale  bredyng  in  her  neate. 

Undir  nethe  the  grenewood  spray, 

Tlie  papigaye  about  gan  fle. 

And  sayd,  Lovely  lady,  thoa  rne  on  me, 

The  throstyU'Ock  sang  wald  hafe  no  rest. 

Queen  of  Heaven  as  you  may  well  be. 

He  pressed  to  pulle  fruyt  with  his  hand. 

But  I  am  a  lady  of  another  countrie. 

As  man  for  faute  that  was  faynf; 
She  seyd,  Thomas,  lat  al  stand, 

If  I  be  pareld  most  of  prise, 

I  ride  after  the  wild  fee, 

Or  els  the  deuyl  wil  the  ataynt. 

My  ratches  rinnen  at  my  devys. 

Sche  seyd,  Thomas,  i  the  hyzt. 

.f  thou  be  pareld  most  of  prise. 

To  lay  thi  hede  upon  my  kne. 

And  rides  a  lady  in  Strang  foly, 

And  thou  shalt  see  fayrer  syght. 

lovely  lady,  as  thou  art  wise. 

Than  euyr  sawe  man  in  their  kintre. 

Giue  you  me  leue  to  lige  ye  by. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  fayr  way 

Do  way,  Thomas,  that  were  foly. 

That  lyggs  ouyr  yone  fayr  playn  ? 

I  pray  ye,  Thomas,  late  me  be. 

Yonder  is  tlie  way  to  heuyn  for  ay. 

That  sin  will  fordo  all  my  bewtie. 

Whan  synful  sawles  liaf  derayed  their  jSjrn*. 

Lovely  ladye,  rewe  on  me. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  secund  way, 

And  euer  more  I  shall  with  ye  dweL, 

That  lygges  lawe  undir  the  ryse  ? 

Here  my  trowth  I  plyght  to  thee. 

Streight  is  the  way,  sothly  to  say, 

Where  you  belieues  in  henin  or  hell. 

To  thejoyes  of  paradyce. 

Thomas,  and  you  myght  lyge  me  by. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  thyrd  way, 

Undir  nethe  this  grene  wode  spray, 

That  lygges  ouyr  yone  how  ? 

Thou  would  tell  full  hastely, 

Wide  is  the  way,  sothly  to  say, 

That  thou  had  layn  by  a  lady  gay. 

To  the  brynyng  fyres  of  belle. 

Lady,  mote  I  lyge  by  the. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yone  fayr  castell, 

Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  tre. 

That  standes  ouyr  yone  fair  hill  1 

For  all  the  gold  in  chrystenty, 

Of  town  and  tower  it  beereth  the  belle, 

Suld  you  neuer  be  wryede  for  me. 

In  middell  erth  is  none  like  the'retiU. 

Man  on  molde  you  will  me  marre. 

Whan  thou  comyst  in  yone  castell  gaye, 

And  yet  hot  you  may  haf  your  will. 

I  pray  thee  curteis  man  to  be  ; 

Trow  you  well,  Thomas,  you  cheuyst  ye  warre 

What  so  any  man  to  yon  say, 

For  all  my  bewtie  wilt  you  spill. 

Loke  thu  answer  none  but  me. 

Down  lyghted  that  lady  bryzt. 

My  lord  is  servyd  at  yche  raesse. 

Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray, 

With  XXX  kniztes  feir  and  fre  ; 

And  as  ye  story  sayth  full  ryzt. 

I  shall  say  syttyng  on  the  dese. 

Seuyn  tymes  by  her  he  lay. 

I  toke  thy  speche  beyone  the  le. 

She  sayd,  Man,  you  lyst  thi  play. 

Thomas  stode  as  still  as  stone. 

What  berde  in  bouyr  may  dele  with  thee, 

And  behelde  that  ladye  gaye  ; 

That  maries  me  all  this  long  dav  ; 

Than  was  sche  fayr,  and  ryche  anone. 

I  pray  ye,  Thomas,  let  me  be. 

And  also  ryal  on  hir  palfreye. 

Thomas  stode  up  in  the  stede. 

The  grewhoundes  had  fylde  thaim  on  the  dwic 

And  behelde  the  lady  gay, 

The  raches  coupled,  by  my  fay, 

Her  heyre  hang  down  about  hyr  hede. 

She  blewe  her  home  Thoma-s  to  chere, 

The  tane  was  blak,  the  otlver  gray, 

To  the  castell  she  went  her  way. 

Her  eyn  semyt  onte  before  was  gray, 

The  ladye  into  the  hall  went. 

Her  gay  elethyng  was  all  away. 

Thomas  folowyd  at  her  hand  , 

That  he  before  had  sene  in  that  stede 

Thar  kept  her  mony  a  lady  gent. 

Hyr  body  as  blow  as  ony  bede. 

With  curtasy  and  lawe. 

Thomas  sighede,  and  sayd,  Alias, 

Harj)  and  fedyl  both  he  faude. 

Me  thynke  this  a  dullfull  syght. 

The  getern  and  the  sawtry, 

That  thou  art  fadyd  in  the  face,    , 

Lnt  and  rybid  ther  gon  gan, 

before  you  shone  as  son  so  bryzt. 

Thair  was  al  raaner  of  myustralsy. 

Tak  thy  leue,  Thomas,  at  son  and  mone 

The  most  fertly  that  Thomas  thoghl, 

At  gresse,  and  at  euery  tre, 

When  he  com  emyddes  the  flore, 

This  twelmonth  sail  you  with  me  gone 

Fourty  hertes  to  quarry  were  broght. 

Medyl  erth  you  sail  not  se. 

That  had  been  belbr  both  long  and  stoij. 

Alas    he  seyd,  ful  wo  is  me. 

Lymors  lay  lappyng  blode, 

I  trow  my  dedes  will  werke  me  care, 

And  kokes  standyng  with  dressyng  knyfu. 

Jesu,  my  sole  tak  to  ye. 

And  dressyd  dere  as  tliai  wer  wode, 

Whedir  so  euyr  my  body  sal  fare. 

And  rewell  was  thair  wonder. 

She  rode  furth  with  all  her  myzt, 

Knyghtes  dansyd  by  two  and  ihre, 

Undir  neth^  the  derne  lee. 

All  tiiat  leue  long  day. 

It  was  as  derke  as  at  midnizt. 

Ladyes  that  were  gret  of  gre, 

And  euyr  in  water  unto  the  kne ; 

Sat  and  sang  of  rycli  array. 

Through  the  space  of  days  thre, 

Thomas  sawe  much  more  in  that  placa, 

He  herde  but  swowyng  of  a  flode; 

Than  I  can  descryve. 

Thomas  sayd,  Ful  wo  is  me. 

Til  on  a  day,  alas,  alas. 

Now  I  spyll  for  fawte  of  fode  ; 

My  lovelye  ladye  sayd  to  me, 

To  a  garden  she  lede  him  tyte, 

Busk  ye,  Thomas,  yon  must  agayn, 

There  was  fruyte  in  grete  plente. 

Here  you  may  no  longer  be  : 

Peyres  and  appless  ther  were  rype, 

Hy  then  zerne  that  yon  were  at  hamr 

The  date  and  the  damese, 

J  sal  ye  bryng  to  Eldyr  Tto 
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Thomas  answerd  with  heny 

And  said,  Lovvely  ladye,  lat  ma  he, 

For  I  say  ye  certenly  here 

Haf  I  be  hot  the  space  of  dayes  three. 

Sotlily,  Thomas,  as  I  telle  ye, 

You  hath  ben  here  thre  yeres, 

And  here  you  may  no  longer  be  ; 

And  I  sal  tele  ye  a  skele, 

To-morrow  of  helle  ye  foule  fende 

Amang  our  folke  shall  chuse  his  fee  ; 

For  you  art  a  larg  man  and  an  hende, 

Trowe  you  wele  he  will  chuse  thee. 

Fore  all  the  golde  that  may  be, 

Fro  hens  unto  the  worldea  ende, 

Sail  you  not  be  betrayed  by  me, 

And  thairforsall  you  hens  wende. 

She  broght  hym  enyn  to  Eldyn  Tre, 

Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray, 

In  Huntle  bankes  was  fayr  to  be, 

Ther  breddes  syng  both  nyzt  and  day. 

Ferre  ouyr  yon  montayns  gray, 

Ther  hathe  my  facon  ; 

Fare  wele,  Thomas,  I  wende  my  way. 


The  Elfin  Queen,  after  restoring  Thomas  to  earth,  pours 
forth  a  string  of  prophecies,  in  which  we  distinguish  references 
lo  the  events  and  personages  of  the  Scottish  wars  of  Edward 
III.  The  battles  of  Dupplin  and  Halidon  are  mentioned,  and 
also  Black  Agnes,  Countess  of  Dunbar.  There  is  a  copy  of 
this  poem  in  the  Museum  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  an- 
other in  the  collection  in  Peterborough,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  all  in  an  imperfect  state.  IVIr.  Jamieson,  in  his  curious 
Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs,  has  an  entire  copy 
of  this  ancient  poem,  with  all  the  collations.  The  lactinm  of 
the  former  editions  have  been  supplied  from  his  copy. 


Note  C. 


ALLUSIONS   TO    HERALDRY. — P.  578. 

'  The  muscle  is  a  square  figure  like  a  lozenge,  but  it  is  al- 
ways voided  of  Ihe  field.  Tliey  are  carried  as  principal  figures 
by  the  name  of  Learmont.  Learmont  of  Earlstoun,  in  the 
Merss,  carried  or  on  a  bend  azure  three  muscles;  of  which 
family  was  Sir  Thomas  Learmont,  who  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  because  he  wrote  his  prophecies 
in  rhirae.  This  prophetick  herauld  lived  in  the  days  of  King 
Alexander  the  Third,  and  pro])hesied  of  his  death,  ajui  of  many 
other  remarkable  occurrences;  |)articularly  of  the  union  of 
Scotland  with  England,  which  was  not  accomplisbed  until  the 
reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  some  hundred  years  after  it  was  fore- 
told by  this  gentleman,  whose  prophecies  are  much  esteemed 
by  many  of  the  vulgar  even  at  this  day.  I  was  promised  by  a 
friend  a  sight  of  nis  prophecies,  of  which  there  is  everywhere 
(O  be  had  an  e|iitome,  which,  I  suppose,  is  erroneous,  and  dif- 
fers in  many  things  from  tlie  origmal,  it  having  been  oft  re- 
printed by  some  unskilful  persons.  Thus  many  tilings  are 
Bmisaotij,  in  the  small  book  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
■riginal,  particularly  these  two  lines  concerning  his  neighbour, 
Bemerside  : — 

'  Tyde  what  may  betide, 
Haig  shall  be  laird  of  Bemerside.* 

And  indeed  his  prophecies  concerning  that  ancient  family  have 
hitherto  been  true  ;  for,  since  that  time  to  this  day,  the  Haigs 
have  been  lairils  of  that  place.  They  carrie,  A/.ure  a  saltier 
eantoned  with  two  stars  in  chief  and  in  base  argent,  as  many 
trescents  in  the  flanqnes  or  ;  and  for  crest  a  rock  proper, 
with  this  motto,  taken  from  the  above  written  rhyme — '  Tide 
nat  may.'  " — N  bbk''  in  Marks  of  Cadency,  p.  158. — He 


adds,  "  that  Thomas'  meaning  may  be  understood  by  herasldt 
when  he  speaks  of  kingdoms  whose  insignia  seldom  vary,  but 
that  individual  families  cannot  be  discovered,  e.ther  becaase 
they  have  altered  their  bearings,  or  because  they  are  poirted 
out  by  their  crests  and  exterior  ornaments,  which  are  changed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  bearer."  Mr.  Nisbet,  however,  com 
forts  himself  for  this  obscurity,  by  reflecting,  that  "we  may 
certainly  conclude,  from  his  writings,  that  herauldry  was  in 
good  esteem  in  his  days,  and  well  known  to  the  vulgar." — 
Ibid.  p.  160. — It  may  be  added,  that  the  publication  of  pre- 
dictions, either  printed  or  hieroglyphical,  in  which  noble  fami- 
lies were  pointed  out  by  their  armorial  bearings,  was,  in  Uw 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  extremely  common  ;  and  the  infln 
ence  of  such  predictions  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
was  .so  great  as  to  occasion  a  prohibition,  by  statute,  of  jiroph- 
ecy  by  reference  to  heraldic  emblems.  Lord  Henry  Howard 
also  (afterwards  Earl  of  Nortliam|jton)  directs  against  this 
practice  much  of  the  reasoning  in  his  learned  treatise,  entitled, 
"  A  Defeusatiou  against  the  Poyson  of  pretended  Prophecies.' 


Note  D.— P.  580. 

The  strange  occupation  in  which  Waldhave  beholds  Merlin 
engaged,  derives  some  illustration  from  a  curious  passage  ir 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  life  of  Merlin,  above  quoted.  Tho 
poem,  after  narrating  that  the  prophet  had  tied  to  the  forest 
in  a  state  of  distraction,  proceeds  to  mention,  that,  looking 
upon  the  stars  one  clear  evening,  he  discerned  from  his  astro- 
logical knowledge,  that  his  wife,  Guendolen,  had  resolved, 
upon  the  next  morning,  to  take  another  husband.  As  he  had 
presaged  to  her  that  this  would  happen,  and  had  promised 
her  a  nuptial  gift  (cautioning  her,  however,  to  keep  the  bride- 
groom out  of  his  sight),  he  now  resolved  to  make  good  his 
word.  Accordingly,  he  collected  all  the  stags  and  lessef 
game  in  his  neighborhood  ;  and,  having  seated  himself  upon  a 
buck,  drove  the  herd  before  him  to  the  capital  of  Cumberland, 
where  Guendolen  resided.  But  her  lover's  curiosity  leading 
him  to  inspect  too  nearly  this  extraordinary  cavalcade  Mer- 
lin's rage  was  awakened,  and  he  slev/  him  with  the  stroke  ct 
an  antler  of  the  stag.     The  original  runs  thus  : — 

"  Dixerat :  et  silvas  et  saltus  circuit  omnes, 
Ctrvorumque grcges  agmen  collrgitiii  unum, 
Et  damns,  caprcasque  simal ;  ccrvuque  rescdit, 
F.t,  vcniente  die,  compellevs  agminn  prtB  se, 
Fistinans  vadit  quo  nuliit  Gueiidolicna, 
Piislquam  venit  eo,  paricnter  ipse  cuegit 
Ctrvos  ante  fores,  proclamans,  '  Ouendolcena, 
Ouendolana,  veni,  te  talia  munera  spectant. 
Ocius  ergo  venit  subridens  Ouendoltena, 
Oestarique  viruin  cervo  miratur,  et  ilium 
Sic  parere  viro,  tantum  qi'vue  posse  feraruni 
Uniri  numrrum  i/aas  prw  st  solus  ngebat, 
Sirut  pastor  opes,  quas  duccre  suevit  ad  herbas. 
Stabat  ab  eicelsa  spotisus  spectando  fenestra 
fn  solio  mirans  cquiteni,  risumque  mocebat. 
Jist  ubi  vidit  cum  vales,  aiiimoque  guis  e.saet 
Calluit,  cxtemplo  divulsit  cornua  ccrvo 
Quo  gestabatur,  vibrataquejecit  in  ilium 
Et  caput  illius  penitus  contrivit,  eum'que 
Reddidit  exanimem,  vitamquefugavit  inaurtut  { 
Ocius  inde  suum,  tnlnrnm  vcrbere,  ccrvum 
Uiffugiens  egit,  silvasgne  redire  paravit." 

For  a  perusal  of  this  curious  poem,,  accurately  copied  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  nearly  coeval  with  the  author,  I 
was  indebted  to  my  learned  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Ritson.  There 
is  an  excellent  paraphrase  of  it  in  the  curious  and  eniertain- 
mg  Specimens  of  Early  English  Romances,  published  l»» 
Mr.  Ellis. 
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®  1  c  n  f  i  u  I  a  0  ; 


OB, 


LORD   RONALD'S   CORONACH 


The  simplo  tradition,  upon  which  the  following 
stanzas  are  founded,  runs  thus  :  While  two  Higli- 
land  hunters  were  passing  tlie  night  in  a  solitary 
hothj  (a  hut,  built  for  the  pm-pose  of  hunting),  and 
making  merry  over  their  venison  and  wliisky,  one 
of  tliem  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty 
lasses  to  complete  tlieir  party.  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  when  two  beautiful  young  wo- 
men, habited  in  green,  entered  the  hut,  dancmg 
and  singing.  One  of  the  hunters  was  seduced  by 
the  siren  who  attached  herself  particularly  to  him, 
to  leave  the  hut :  the  other  remained,  and,  suspi- 
cious of  the  fair  seducers,  continued  to  play  upon 
a  triunp,  or  Jew's-harp,  some  strain,  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at  length  came,  and  the 
temptress  vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest,  he 
found  the  bones  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  who  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  and  devom-ed  by  the  fiend  into 
whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The  place  was  from 
thence  called  the  Glen  of  the  Green  Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  lying  ui  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not  far  from  Cullender  in 
Menteith.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This  country,  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  district  of  Balquidder,  was, 
in  times  of  yore,  chiefly  inhabited  hy  the  Mac- 
gregors.  To  the  west  of  the  Forest  of  GJenfinlas 
Ues  Loch  Katrine,  and  its  romantic  avenue,  called 
the  Troshachs.  Benledi,  Bemnore,  and  Benvoir- 
Uch,  are  mountains  in  the  same  district,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  Glenfinlas.  The  river  Teith 
passes  Callender  and  the  Castle  of  Doune,  and 
joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling.  The  Pass  of  Lenny 
is  immediately  above  Callender,  and  is  the  prmci- 
pal  access  to  the  Highlands,  from  that  town. 
Glenartney  is  a  forest,  near  Benvoirlich.  The 
whole  f(  rms  a  sublime  tract  of  Alpme  scenery. 

This  baUad  first  appeared  in  the  Tales  of  Won- 
ier? 

1  Coronaek  is  the  lamentation  for  a  deceased  warrior,  song 
by  the  aged  of  the  clan. 

'  In  1801.  See  ante,  p.  567. — The  scenery  of  this,  the  an- 
'Jior's  first  serious  attempt  in  poetry,  reappears  in  the  Lady  of 
ae  Lake  in  Waverley,  and  in  Rob  Roy. — Ed. 
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LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH. 


"  For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey. 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beclt  repair  i 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day 
And  heartless  oft,  like  moody  madness  stare. 

To  see  the  phantom-train  their  secret  work  prepsre." 

COLLINI 


"  0  HONE  a  rie'  1  0  hone  a  rie'  !* 

The  pride  of  Albm's  line  is  o'er, 
And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree  ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  !" — 

0,  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 
The  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe. 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore, 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow ! 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell,* 

How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore, 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell, 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day. 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane-tree,' 
While  youths  and  maids  the  fight  strathspey 

So  nunbly  danced  with  Highland  glee  I 

Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  shell. 

E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 
But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 

0  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more  I 

8  0  hone  a  rie^  signifies  —  "Alas  for  the  prino*  ■ 
chief." 

*  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  applied  by  tiio  Higklawt 
ers  to  their  Low-Country  ueighbon. 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  A 
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From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find, 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown  game, 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

"  What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss, 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  be.ats  liigh? 

What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss. 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye  ? 

'Twas  Moy ;  whom  in  Colmnba'a  isle 
Tlio  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found,' 

As,  with  a  minstnd's  fire  the  while, 
lie  waked  his  harp's  harmonious  sound. 

"  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 
This  morning  left  their  father's  pile 

The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids. 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known, 

Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear; 
And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone, 
,  Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

"  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 
And  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved  the  sigh 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art. 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood. 

High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold, 

A  id  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud, 
That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

"  But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  fair 
"W  hile  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown, 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

0  EC  it  fell,  that  on  a  day. 

To. rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den. 
The  Chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  way, 

And  scour'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

"  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  sep 

The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me. 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twixt  tear  and  smile 

Wo  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 

To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board  ; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid, 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Higliland  sword. 

"  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale. 

All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough 

Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail," 

Stern  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow  ?" — 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and  dell, 
Their  wliistling  shafts  successful  flew ; 

And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell, 
The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

"  Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Moma's  death. 
No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise. 

Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 
Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

In  gray  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

"  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fame, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm, 
"VMien  three  successive  days  had  flown; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 

"  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven. 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe, 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given — 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes, 
■  Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed, 
Quivering'on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

"  Tl)e  bark  thou  saw'st,  yon  summer  aom, 
So  gayly  part  from  Oban's  bay. 

My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  torn. 
Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise, 
I'heir  silvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quaffs  to  Moy 

"  Thy  Fergus  too — thy  sister's  son, 

Tliou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  gallant's  powef 

As  marching  'gainst  the  Lord  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

1  iV*  Appenrlii,  Note  B. 

*  Se»  Appendix ,  Note  O.           ^ 
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"  Thou  only  saVst  their  tartans'  ■wave, 
As  l-^wn  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound, 

Heard'et  but  the  pibroch,"  answering  brave 
To  many  a  tai-get  clanking  round. 

- 1  heard  the  groans,  I  mark'd  the  tears, 

I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 
Whou  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 

II^'  poi:r"d  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

"  And  thou,  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss, 
And  bi'lst  my  heart  awake  to  glee. 

And  cour-*  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss — 
That  heart,  0  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee  1 

"  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow  ; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry ;  [now  . . . 

The    corpse-lights    dance  —  they're    gone,   and 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye  1" 

'  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams, 

Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour ! 
Say,  should  we  scorn  joy's  transient  beams, 

Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour  3 

"  Or  false,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 
ClangilUan's  Cliieftain  ne'er  shall  fear ; 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 
Though  doom'd  to  stain  the  Saxon  spear. 

'  E'en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell. 
My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew." 

He  spok(>,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell. 
But  call'd  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 

Within  an  hour  return'd  each  hound ; 

In  rush'd  the  rousers  of  the  deer  ; 
They  howl'd  in  melancholy  sound. 

Then  closely  couch'd  beside  the  Seer 

No  Ronald  yet ;  though  midnight  came, 
Ar.d  sad  were  Moy's  prophetic  dreams. 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame, 
He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quivering  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears. 

And  s'udden  cease  their  moaning  howl ; 

Ci-*e  press'd  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  feara       ' 
By  shivering  limbs  and  stifled  growL 

tJntouch'd,  the  harp  began  to  ring, 

As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door; 
A.rid  shook  responsive  every  string. 

As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 


'  Tartans — The  fnl.  Highland  dress,  made  of  the  checkered 
(flTso  termed 


And  by  the  watch-fire's  gUmmering  light, 
Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  wat  3<je3i 

A  huntress  m?id,  in  beauty  bright. 
All  dropping  wet  her  rob'3s  o/  ^recrj. 

All  dropping  wet  her  Erarrosnts  seom; 

Cliiird  was  her  cheek,  her  Loscm  b-ore, 
As,  bending  o'er  tie  dyin^  gleam. 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 

With  maiden  blush,  she  toftly  said, 
"  0  gentle  huntsman,  bast  thou  seon, 

In  deyp  Glenfinlas'  moofllight  glade, 
A  lovely  maid  iu  vejt  of  green : 

"  With  her  a  Chief  in  Highland  pride  • 
His  shoulders  bbar  the  hunter's  bow. 

The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side. 
Far  on  the  ^/iiid  his  tartans  flow  ?" — 

"  And  who  avt  thou  ?  and  who  are  they  V 
All  ghastly  giizing,  Moy  replied : 

"And  why,  beneath. the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Dare  ye  tfius  roam  Glenfinlas'  side  ?" — 

"  Wliere  mid.  Loch  Katrine  pours  her  tide, 
Blue,  dii,fk,  and  deep,  round  many  an  iulto. 

Our  fittVier's  towers  o'erhang  her  sido, 
TKj  oastle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

"  To  r,'hase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer, 

Oni  woodland  course  this  morn  we  bofd 

And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here. 
The  son  of  great  Macgilhanore. 

"  0  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 
Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost ; 

Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there. 

Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost."— 

"  Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks  there 
Then,  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep, 

Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer, 

Wliich  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep."-  - 

"  0  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake. 

Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way  1 

For  I  must  cross  tlie  haunted  brake, 

And  reach  my  father's  towers  ere  day  " — 

"  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 

And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say ; 
Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede ; 

So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way." — 

'  Pibroch — A  piece  of  martial  mnsio,  adapted  to  tne  H]gf> 

land  bagpipe. 
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"  0  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul 
Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow, 

And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl. 
Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

"  Wot  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon's  fire, 
Tliy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy, 

Wlien  gayly  rung  thy  raptur'd  lyre 
To  wanton  Morna's  meltiiig  eye." 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame, 

And  high  his  sable  locks  arose, 
And  quick  his  color  went  and  came, 

As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

*  And  thou  !  when  by  the  blazing  oak 

I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign'd, 
Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke, 
Or  sail'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  ? 

"  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  hue  ; 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood — 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine." 

He  mutter'd  thrice  St.  Oran's  rhyme, 
And  thrice  St.  Fillan's  powerful  prayer; 

Then  turn'd  him  to  the  eastern  clime, 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind ; 

And  loud,  and  liigh,  and  strange,  they  rung, 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form, 
TiU  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm, 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  wliirlwinds  tear: 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew ; 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

•'  Lewis  s  coi.ecnon  protiucea  a,ac  wnat  Jscott  Jtst.y  calin 
4e  '  f"si  serious  attempts  in  verse  ;'  and  of  tliese  *he  earliest 
fJWnrs  to  have  been  tlie  Glenfinlas.  Here  the  seen"  is  laid  in 
ue  mosl  ('motile  district  of  his  favorite  Perthshire  Highlands  ; 
l.d  *.l'^  Cdtlic  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded  was  iarmore 
ii:i/  lo  ■'.fv.w  o'tt  the  secret  strength  of  !iis  genius,  as  well  as 
:o  ai/esi  ihc  .eelings  of  his  countrymen,  than  any  subject  with 
*h'-.h  iht   Mores  ol   '«erman  diablerie  could   have  supplied 


But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale, 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise  •, 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail, 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood. 
As  ceased  the  more  tlian  mortal  yell 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  feU. 

Next  dropp'd  from  high  a  mangled  arm ; 

The  fingers  strain'd  a  half-drawn  blade : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Torn  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 

Stream'd  t)ie  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore 

Tliat  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills ! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  ffle'n  ! 
There  never  son  of  A]  bin's  hiU* 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  a^jen  1 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  sliall  shun  that  sheltering  den, 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we — behind  the  Chieftain's  shield, 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  ewell. 

0  hone  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  He'  I 

The  pride  of  Al bin's  line  is  o'er ! 
And  fall'n  Gleuartney'a  stateliesi  tree ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  morn 

him.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that  the  poec  makes  « 
German  use  of  his  Scottish  materials  ;  that  the  legend,  eu 
bri?(ly  .'old  in  the  sinifile  (irose  of  his  preface,  is  more  n^ii:tr-,g 
than  the  lofty  and  sonorous  stanzas  ihemseivec ;  that  the 
vague  terror  of  the  original  dream  lo-es,  ins'ead  jTgaining,  by 
the  expanded  elaboration  of  the  detail  Therd  icay  be  some- 
thiug  in  these  objections  :  bnt  no  man  can  pretend  to  be  az 
impartial  critic  of  the  piece  which  first  awoke  his  iwn  chi.fliih 
ear  to  the  power  o'' poetry  and  the  ina!>ay  of  ^ejrs«.  ' — JLy't  oj 
Sc4>tt,  Ycl.  ii.  p.  S5. 
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Note  A. 

Ht.  a  i(ii2ed  I^ord  Ronald's  beltnne-tree. — P.  589. 

The  fires  .ighted  by  the  Highlanders,  on  the  first  of  May,  in 
Mmpliance  with  a  custom  derived  from  the  Pagan  times,  are 
teiraed  T!ie  Beltanc-tree.  It  is  a  festival  celebrated  with  va- 
rious superstitions  rites,  both  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
Id  Wales 


NOTB   B. 


The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found. — P.  590. 

I  can  only  describe  the  second  sight,  by  adopting  Dr.  John- 
ion's  definition,  who  calls  it  "  An  impression,  either  by  the 
mind  npon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which 
things  distant  and  future  are  perceived  and  seen  as  if  they  were 
present."  To  which  I  would  only  add,  that  the  spectral  ap- 
pearances, thus  presented,  usually  presage  misfortune  ;  that  the 
faculty  is  painful  to  those  who  suppose  they  possess  it ;  and 
tiiat  they  usually  acquire  it  while  themselves  nnder  the  pres- 
•nre  of  melancholy. 


Note  C. 


fVill  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail  ? — P.  591. 

St.  Oran  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  St.  Columba,  and  w£is 
buried  at  Icnlmkill.  His  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  were  rather 
dubious.  According  to  the  legend,  he  consented  to  be  buried 
alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain  demons  of  the  soil,  who  ob- 
ttructed  the  attempts  of  Columba  to  build  a  chapel.  Columba 
caused  the  body  of  his  friend  to  be  dug  up,  after  three  days 
had  elapsed  ;  when  Oran,  to  the  horror  and  scandal  of  the  as- 
sistants, declared,  that  there  was  neither  a  God,  a  judgment, 
aor  a  future  «tate  I  He  had  no  time  to  make  further  discov- 
eries, for  Columba  cause,""  -he  earth  once  more  to  be  shovelled 
over  him  with  the  utmost  despatch.  The  chapel,  however,  and 
^e  cemetery,  was  called  Relig  Ouran  ;  and,  in  memory  of  his 
rigid  celibacy,  no  female  was  permitted  to  pay  her  devotions, 
or  be  buried  in  that  place.  This  is  the  rule  alluded  to  in  tb« 
poeiD. 


Note  D. 

And  thrice  St.  Fillan' s  powerful  prayer. — J*.  592. 

St.  Fillan  has  given  his  name  to  many  chapels,  holy  foun- 
tains, &c.,  in  Scotland.  He  was,  according  to  Camerarius,  ar 
Abbot  of  Pittenvveem,  in  Fife  ;  from  which  situation  he  re- 
tired,  and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Glenurchy,  A.  D.  649. 
While  engaged  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  his  left  hand 
was  observed  to  send  forth  such  a  splendor,  as  to  ifTord  light 
to  that  with  which  he  wrote  ;  a  miracle  which  saved  many 
candles  to  the  convent,  as  St.  Fillan  used  to  spend  v,  hole  nights 
in  that  exercise.  The  9th  of  January  was  dedicated  to  this 
saint,  who  gave  his  name  to  Kilfillan,  in  Renfrew,  and  St. 
Phillans,  or  Forgend,  in  Fife.  Lesley,  lib.  7,  teils  us,  that 
Robert  the  Bruce  was  possessed  of  Fillan's  miraculous  and 
luminous  arm,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  had  it 
carried  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Previous  to  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn,  the  king's  chaplain,  a  man  of  little  faith,  ab- 
stracted the  relic,  and  deposited  it  in  a  place  of  security,  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But,  lo  !  while  Rob- 
ert was  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  empty  casket,  it  was  ob- 
served to  open  and  shut  suddenly  ;  and,  on  inspection,  tii« 
saint  was  found  to  have  himself  deposited  his  arm  in  the  shrin« 
as  an  assaranoe  of  victory.  Such  is  the  tale  of  Lesley.  But 
though  Bruce  little  needed  that  the  arm  of  St.  Fillan  should 
assist  his  own,  he  dedicated  to  him,  in  gratitude,  a  priory  at 
Killin,  npon  Loch  Tay. 

In  the  Scots  Magazine  for  July,  1802,  there  is  a  copy  of  a 
very  curious  crown  grant,  dated  11th  July,  1487,  by  which 
James  III.  confirms,  to  Malice  Doire,  an  inhabitant  of  Strath- 
fillan,  in  Perthshire,  the  peaceable  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  a 
relic  of  St.  Fillan,  being  apparently  the  head  of  a  pastoral 
staff  called  the  Quegrich,  which  he  and  his  predecessors  are 
said  to  have  possessed  since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce.  As  the 
Q,uegrich  was  used  to  cure  diseases,  this  document  is  probably 
the  most  ancient  patent  ever  granted  for  a  quack  medicine. 
The  ingenious  correspondent,  by  whom  it  is  furnished,  farther 
observes,  that  additional  particulars,  concerning  St.  Fillan,  are 
to  be  found  in  Beli.e.noen's  Boece,  Book  4,  folio  ccxiii.,  and 
in  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  1772,  pp.  11,  15. 

See  a  note  on  the  lines  in  the  first  canto  of  Marmion       .  , 

"  Thence  to  St.  Fillan's  blessed  well, 
Whose  spring  can  phrensied  dreams  dispel, 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore,"  &c. — Ba 


®l)c  (£vt  of  St  3^0l)n, 


Smatlho'me,  or  Siaallliolm  To-wer,  the  scene  of 
Hie  folloTrinE^  ballad,  is  situated  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Roxbursjhshire,  among  a  cluster  of 
wild  rocks,  called  Sandiknow'-Crags,  the  property 
of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Harden  [now  Lord  Pol- 
warth].  The  tower  is  a  high  square  building,  sur- 
rounded by  an  outer  wall,  now  ruinous.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  outer  court,  being  defended  on  three 
sides,  by  a  precipice  and  morass,  is  accessible  only 
from  the  west  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path,  llie 
apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep,  or  for- 
tress, are  placed  one  above  another,  and  commu- 
nicate by  a  narrow  stair ;  on  the  roof  are  two  bar- 
tizims,  or  platforms,  for  defence  or  pleasure.  The 
mner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an  iron 
gate  ;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet, 
the  thickness,  namely,  of  the  wall.  From  the  ele- 
^itod  situation  of  Siftiylho'me  Tower,  it  is  seen 
many  miles  in  every  dhection.  Among  the  crags 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  one,  more  eminent,  is 
called  the  Watchfold,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
station  of  a  beacon,  in  the  times  of  war  with  Eng- 
land. "Without  the  tower-court  is  a  ruined  chapel. 
Brotherstone  is  a  heath,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Saiaylho'me  Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewis's 
Tales  of  Wonder.  It  is  here  published,  with  some 
additional  illustrations,  particularly  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Ancram  Moor ;  wliich  seemed  proper 
to  a  work  upon  Border  antiquities  The  catastro- 
phe of  the  tale  is  founded  upon  a  weu-known  Iri.sh 
tradition.*  Tliis  ancient  fortress  and  its  vicinity 
armed  the  scene  of  the  Editor's  uifancy,  and 
seemed  to  claim  from  liim  this  attempt  to  cele- 
orate  them  in  a  Border  tale.' 


'  "  This  place'  la  rendered  interesting  lo  poetical  readers, 
if  its  having  been  the  residence,  in  early  life,  of  Mr.  Walter 
Pcott,  who  has  celebrated  it  in  his  '  Eve  of  St.  John.'  To  it 
he  prooably  allndes  in  the  introduction  to  the  third  canto  of 
Marn  lon. 

'  Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 
Which  charmed  my  fancy's  wakening  hour.'  " 

Scots  Mag.  March,  1809. 

-  idi  following  paiwags,  in  Di.  Henry  Morb's  Appendix 
to  the  .Antidote  against  ..Itheism,  relatos  to  u  siiril-'.r  phepom- 
•non  : — "  I  confess,  that  the  bodier  of  ('.evils  n.ay  not  be  only 
^arm.  bnt  tindgingly  hot,  as  it  was  in  him  that  took  one  of 
Melancthon's  relations  by  the  hand,  and  so  scorched  her,  that 

IVi  fftTm-houM  is  tlie  immediAte  vicinily  of  SmaiHioUn* 


®lje  a5t)c  of  St.  lo!]n. 

The  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day, 

He  spurr'd  his  courser  on, 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way. 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew, 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

■■^ 
Yet  his  plate-jack*  was  braced,  and  his  helmet 
was  laced. 
And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe, 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  return'd  in  three  days  space. 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace. 

As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower,    i 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor* 

Ran  red  with  English  blood ; 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Biiccleucli( 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd, 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore, 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  imbrued,-^ 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 
He  held  him  close  and  stiU ; 


she  bare  the  mark  of  it  to  her  dying  day.     But  rnp  exam --si 
of  cold  are  more  frequent ;  as  in  that  famous  story  ofC'untivrt 
when  he  touched  the  arm  of  a  certain  woman  of  Pentoch.  u 
she  lay  in  her  bed,  he  felt  as  cold  as  ice  ;  anil  so  did  tnc  aj/iri'. 
claw  to  Anne  Styles."— £</.  1662,  p.  135. 

s  See  tlie  Introduction  to  the  third  canto  of  Marmion.   . 

"  It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 
Where  naked  clifis  were  rudely  piled  ; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  softest  greei. , 
And  well  ihe  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  wiiere  the  wallflower  gr«w,      to.—  tiD, 

*  The  plate-jack  is  coat-armor;  the  vaunt- brace,  ^r  wan> 
brace,  armor  for  the  body  ;  the  si'Crthe,  a  ba  tle-axo. 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 


THE   EVE   OF  ST.   JOHN.  —  Page  594. 
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'  ad  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page 
gja  name  was  English  Will. 

■'  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page, 

Come  hither  to  my  knee  ; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

'  Oome,  teU  me  all  that  thou  hji.st  seen. 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true  ! 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been, 

What  did  thy  lady  do  f— 

"  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  tne  lonely  light 
That  bums  ^n  the  wild  Watchfold  ; 

•^or.  from  height  to  height-  the  beacons  bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

'•The  bittern  clamor'd  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  HiU. 

"I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Wliere  she  sat  her  on  a  stone ; 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame, 

It  burned  all  alone 

■"The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight. 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came, 
And.  by  Mary's  might !  an  Armed  KpJgM 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

■'  And  many  a  word  tlmt  wirhke  I'^rd 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there : 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

"  The  third  night  there  the  sky  ^v^as  fair, 

And  the  movm  tain -blast  was  still, 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill 

"And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight,  hour, 

And  name  this  holy  eve  •, 
.4iid  say,  '  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower ; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

* '  He  lifts  his  spear  ynth  the  bold  Buccleuch  ; 

His  lady  is  aii  alone  ; 
.  1.6  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.' — 


.  The  'D'ick-rood  of  Melrcse  was  a  crucifix  of  black  marble 
jDd  of  superior  sa.ictity. 

»  ^3tJ\laT^^  AbK/  is  bear-tifolly  si'.nateH  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  After  ils  iis'-jlution,  it  became  ihe  property  of  the 
"lalliburtons  of  Npwjuvds    bd-^  i»  row  th"  sept  of  the  Right 


" '  I  cannot  come  ;  I  must  not  come ; 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee  ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone : 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' — 

" '  Now,  out  on  thee,  faint-hearted  knight  1 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

" '  And  I'll  chain  the  bloodhound,  and  the  wardei 
shall  not  sound. 
And  rushes  shall  be  strew' d  on  the  stair ; 
So,    by  the  black   rood-stone,*,  and   by  holy  St 
John, 
I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there !' — 

" '  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush 
beneath  my  foot, 
And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow, 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  (ihamber  to  the 
east, 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know,' — 

" '  0  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  cast ; 

For  to  Dryburgh^  the  way  he  has  ta'en  ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass, 

For  the  soul  of  a  knigh*  that  is  slayne.' — 

"  He  turn'd  liim  around,  and  grimly  he  frown'ii  • 

Then  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully — 
'  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul  of  that 
knight. 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me  : 

" '  At  the  lone  midnight   hour,  when  bad  spirits 
have  power, 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alor» 

And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow. 
From  the  dark  to  tho  blood-red  higL 

"  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  tL.r.  ha  ^ 
seen. 
For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  !" — 

"  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacoo'i  t94 
light; 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silvev  leash  bound, 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." — 


Honorable  the  Earl  of  Bnchan.  It  belonged  to  th?  oHr  •'' 
Premonstrc.tenses.--[The  ancient  Barons  of  Newmains  weM 
ultimately  represented  by  Sir  Waiter  Scett,  whaw  remains  no-i 
repose  in  the  cemetery  at  Drvburgli.  — Ed.1 


"Tbiu  aest,  thou  liest,  tjou  little  foot-page, 

Loud  Jo&t  thou  lie  to  me  ! 
For  that  kniglit  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould. 

All  under  the  Eildon-tree." — * 

'  Yet  hear  "out  my  word,  my  noble  lord  ! 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name  ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight 

Su  Richard  of  Coldinghame." — 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow. 
From  high  tloof'-red  to  pale — 
The  grave  is  deep  and  dark — ind  +he  corpse  is 

stiif  and  stark — 
So  I  may  rot  trust  thy  tale 

"  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildou  slopes  to  the  plain, 
FuU  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

"The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 
And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name ; 

For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks 
do  sing. 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  1" 

He  pasa'd  tne  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower- 
And  he  movuited  the  narrow  stair,  [gfvte. 

To  the  bartizan-seat,  where,  with  maids  thdt  on 
her  wait. 
He  found  his  'ady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood ; 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale  ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun's''  wood, 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

"  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright !" — 

"  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true  ! 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight  ? 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ?" — 

'  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a  southron  fell ; 
\nd  Buccleuch  lias  cliarged  us,  evermore, 

To  watch  our  beacons  weU." — 

ITie  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said : 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  : 
Then  she  stspp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair, 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourn'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd 
and  turn'd, 

'  Eildon  is  a  hifji  hill,  terminating  in  three  conical  snmmits, 
4uectly  above  the  town  of  Mt'lrose,  where  are  the  admired  ruins 
ti%  mogiiiticent  monastery      Eildon-tree  is  said  to  be  the  spot 


And  oft  to  himself  he  said, — 
"The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  hie  I.l^Xi 

grave  is  deep 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dead !" — 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-beli. 

The  night  was  weUnigh  done, 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  JohiL 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  fair, 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  th^i'*  — 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! 

"  Alas !  away,  away  !"  she  cried,        f 

"  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake  !" — 
"  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side , 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three. 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me, 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

"  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  fair  stracd 

Most  foully  slain,  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height. 

For  a  space  is  doom'd  to  dwell. 

"  At  our  trysting-place,'  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy 
bower, 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so." — 

Love  master'd  fear — her  brow  she  cross'd , 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ?"  — 

The  vision  shook  his  head  1 

«  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life  ; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe  : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above. 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam  \ 

His  right  upon  her  hand ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four. 

Remains  on  that  board  impress'd ; 
And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 

A  coveruig  on  her  wrist. 

where  Tliomas  the  Rhymer  uttered  his  prophecies.    6m  f.  Wl 
'^  Mertoun  is  the  beautiful  seat  of  Lord  Polwarth. 
3  I'ryatinff-place — Place  of  rendezioua 
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rhere  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bower, 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
"  The  next  of  these  compositions  was,  I  believe,  the  Eve  of 
Bt  John,  in  which  Scott  re-peoples  the  tower  of  Smailliolin, 
the  awe-inspiring  haunt  of  his  infancy  ;  and  here  he  touches, 
for  the  fint  time,  the  one  superstition  whicli  can  still  be  ap- 
P'saied  Lo  'vim  full  and  perfect  eti'ect  ;  the  only  one  which  lin- 
ger' iu  n-'J!^  't«ig  since  weaned  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
j»*chinerY  *^  vitches  and  goblins.  And  surely  this  mystery 
vw  nevet  >4kched  with  more  thrilling  skill  than  in  that  noble 


That  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day,' 

That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 
That  nun  was  SmayUio'me's  Lady  gay. 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 

ballad.  It  is  the  first  of  his  original  pieces,  too,  in  wnich  h« 
uses  tlie  measure  of  his  own  favorite  Minstrels  ;  a  measura 
which  the  monotony  of  mediocrity  had  long  and  successfully 
been  laboring  to  degrade,  but  in  itself  adequate  to  the  expre» 
sion  of  the  highest  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  gentlest  emotions,' 
and  capable,  in  fit  hands,  of  a.?  rich  a  variety  of  music  as  anj 
other  of  modern  times.  This  was  written  at  M^rtoun-hoi»« 
in  the  autumn  of  1799."— Life  of  Scott,  vol.  li.  p.  iiG.  Seg 
ante,  p.  568. 


APPENDIX. 


.Note  A. 

BATTLE    OF    ANCRAiM    MOOR. — P.  594. 

Lord  Gvers,  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  during  the  year  1544, 
tommitf^-d  the  most  dreadful  ravages  upon  the  Scottish  fron- 
tiers, wmpelling  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  the 
men  of  Liddesdale,  to  take  assurance  under  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. Upon  the  17th  November,  in  that  year,  the  sum  total 
01^  t)ieir  depredations  stood  thus,  in  the  bloody  ledger  of  Lord 
Evers : — 

Towns,  towers,  barnekynes,  paryshe  churches,  bastill 

houses,  burned  and  destroyed,      ,  ,  .  192 

Scots  slain,  .  ■  .  .  .  403 

Prisoners  taken,  .....         816 

Nolt  (cattle),         .....  10,380 

Shepe, 12,492 

Nags  and  geldings,  ....  1,296 

Gayt,  ..,..,  200 

Boils  of  corn,         .....  850 

Insight  gear,  &c.  (furniture)  an  incalculable  quantity. 

Mtrdin's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

For  these  services  Sir  Ralph  Evers  was  made  a  Lord  of  Par- 
liament. See  a  strain  of  exulting  congratulation  upon  his  pro- 
motion poured  forth  by  some  contemporary  minstrel,  in  vol.  i. 
p.  417. 

The  King  of  England  had  promised  to  these  two  barons  a 
feudal  grant  of  tlie  country,  which  they  lia<l  thus  reduced  to  a 
desert;  U)ion  hearing  wiiich,  Ari'hibakl  Douglas,  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Angus,  is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed  of  in- 
restitute  upon  their  skins,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ink,  in 
mentment  for  their  having  defaced  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors 
It  Melrose. — Oo'isrroft.  In  1545,  Lord  Evers  and  Latoun 
Bgain  entered  Scotland,  with  an  army  consisting  of  3000  mer- 
cenares,  1500  English  Borderers,  and  700  assured  Scottish 
men,  chiefly  Armstrongs,  Turnbulls,  and  other  broken  clans. 
In  this  second  incnrsion,  the  English  generals  even  exceeded 
Iheir  former  cruelty.  Evers  burned  the  tower  of  Broomhouse, 
Vith  its  lady  (a  noble  and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley),  and  her 

1  The  editor  Hhb  founii  no  instance  upon  record,  of  this  family  ha\nng 
taken  assurance  with  England.  Hence  they  usually  suflered  dreadfully 
from  the  English  foravs.  In  August,  1544  (the  year  preceding  the  battle), 
Ihe  whole  lands  belonging  to  Biiccleuch,  in  West  Teviotdale,  were  harried 
)y  E\er8;  tte  outworks,  or  bftmikin,  of  the  tower  of  Branxholm  burned  ; 
»ight  ^cotti  llciil,  th'^-ty  made  prisoners,  and  Hn  imu.ense  prey  of  horsea.   | 


whole  family.  The  English  penetrated  as  far  as  Melrose, 
which  they  had  destroyed  last  year,  and  which  they  now  again 
pillaged.  As  they  returned  towards  Jedburgh,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Angus  at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  who  was  shortly 
after  joined  by  the  famous  Norman  Lesley,  with  a  body  of 
Fife-men.  The  English,  being  probably  unwilling  to  cross  tha 
Teviot  while  the  Scots  hung  upon  their  rear,  halted  ujjon  An- 
cram  Moor,  above  the  village  of  that  name  ;  and  the  Scottish 
general  was  deliberating  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  when 
Sir  Walter  Scott,'  of  Buccleuch,  came  up  at  full  speed  with  a 
small  but  chosen  body  of  his  retainers,  the  rest  of  whom  were 
near  at  hand.  By  the  advice  of  tliis  experienced  warrior  (to 
whose  conduct  Pitscottie  and  Buchanan  ascrfue  the  success  ol 
the  engagement),  Angus  withdrew  from  the  height  which  he 
occupied,  and  drew  up  his  forces  behind  it,  upon  a  piece  of 
low  flat  ground,  called  Panier-heugh,  or  Paniel-heugh.  The 
spare  horses  being  sent  to  an  eminence  in  their  rear,  appeared 
to  the  English  to  be  the  main  body  of  the  Scots  in  the  act  of 
flight.  Under  this  persuasion,  Evers  and  Latoun  hurried  j)re- 
cipitately  forward,  and  having  ascended  the  hill,  which  their 
foes  had  abandoned,  were  no  less  dismayed  than  astonished  La 
find  the  phalanx  of  Scottish  spearmen  drawn  up,  ii  firm  array, 
upon  the  flat  ground  below.  The  Scots  in  their  turn  became 
the  assailants.  A  heron,  roused  from  the  marshes  by  the  tu- 
mult, soared  away  betwixt  the  encountering  armies:  "O!" 
exclaimed  Angus,  '•  that  I  had  here  my  white  goss-hawk,  that 
we  might  all  yoke  at  once  !" — Oodscroft.  The  English, 
breathless  and  fatigued,  having  the  setting  sun  and  wind  full 
in  their  faces,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  resolute  and  des- 
perate charge  of  the  Scottish  lances.  No  sooner  had  they  !■» 
gun  to  waver,  than  their  own  allies,  the  assured  Borderere 
who  had  been  waiting  the  event,  threw  aside  their  re<l  crosses, 
and,  joining  their  countrymen,  made  a  most  merciless  slaugl.tat 
among  the  English  fugitives,  the  pursuers  calling  upon  eacb 
other  to  "  remember  Broomhouse!" — Lesley,  p.  4*8. 

In  the  battle  fell  Lord  Evers,  and  his  son,  together  with  Sii 
Brian  Latoun,  and  800  Englishmen,  many  of  whom  were  per- 
sons of  rank.  A  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  Among 
these  was  a  patriotic  alderman  of  London,  Read  by  n,iime 
who,  having  contumaciously  refused  to  pay  his  portion  of  a 

cattle,  and  sheep,  carried  off.  The  lands  upon  Kale  Water,  bel'^tigin^  ^ 
the  same  chieftain,  were  also  plimdered,  and  much  spoil  obtained ;  thirty 
Scotts  slain,  and  the  Moss  Tower  (a  fortress  near  Eckfcrd)  smoked  pwj 
sore.  Thus  Buccleuch  had  a  long  account  to  ettle  at  Ancram  Moor.- 
Murdin's  State  Papers,  pp.  45,  46, 
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•leiievolence,  demanded  from  the  city  by  Henry  VIII.,  was 
sent  by  royal  authority  to  serve  against  the  8nots.  These,  at 
letiling  his  ransom,  he  found  still  more  e.\orbitant  in  their 
exactions  than  the  monarch. — Redpath's  Border  History, 
•:  563. 

Evers  was  much  n^gretted  by  King  Henry,  who  swore  to 
HV^nije  his  death  upon  Angus,  against  whom  he  conceived 
A'mself  to  have  particular  grounds  of  resentment,  on  account 
of  favors  received  by  the  earl  at  his  hands.  The  answer  of 
Angus  was  worthy  of  a  Douglas  :  "  Is  our  brother-in-law  of- 
ffmled,"'  said  he,  "  that  1,  as  a  good  Scotsman,  have  avenged 
my  ravnged  country,  and  the  defaced  tombs  of  my  ancestors, 
npon  Ralph  Evers?  They  were  better  men  than  he,  and  I 
was  bound  to  do  no  less — and  will  he  lake  my  life  for  that? 
Little  knows  King  Henry  the  skirts  of  Kirnetnble  :"  I  can  keep 
myself  there  agriinst  all  his  English  ho'it." — Godscroft. 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancram  Moor.  The  spot,  on 
whicli  it  was  fought,  is  called  Lilyavd's  Edge,  from  an  Ama- 
zonian Scottish  woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tra- 
dition, to  have  distinguished  herself  in  the  same  maimer  as 
Squire  Witherington."  The  old  people  point  out  her  monu- 
.■nent,  now  broken  and  defaced.  The  inscription  is  said  to  have 
teen  legible  within  this  century,  and  to  have  run  thus  : 

"  Fair  maiden  Lylliard  lies  under  this  staiie. 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame  ; 
Upon  the  English  louns  she  laid  mony  thumps. 
And,  when  her  legs  were  eutted  olf,  she  fought  ujjon  her 
otumps." 

Vide  Jlccount  of  the  Parish  of  Melrose. 

It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Stowe,  that  an  ancestor  of 
Lord  Evers  held  also  a  grant  of  Scottish  lands  from  an  English 
monarch.  "  I  have  seen,"  saj's  the  historian,  "  under  the 
hroa<l-seale  of  the  said  King  Edward  I.,  a  manor,  called  Kut- 
nes,  m  the  county  of  Forfare.  in  Scotland,  arul  neere  the  fui^ 
rJiest  part  of  the  same  nation  northward,  given  to  John  lire 
and  his  heires.  ancestor  to  the  Lord  Vre,  that  now  is,  for  his 
ie'"ii'e  done  in  these  partes,  with  market,  &:c.,  dated  at  Laner- 


1  Angus  nad   married  the  widow  of  Janit;$  IV.,  eiBtt-r  to  King  Henry 
VIII. 


cost,  the  2()th  day  of  October,  anno  regis,  34."— Sxowa'j 
JInnals,  p.  2]0.  This  grant,  like  that  of  Henry,  must  havj 
been  dangerous  to  tlie  receiver. 


a  Kirnetable,  now  called  Caimtable,  is  a  niountamous  tract  at  the  head  3  See  Chevy  Chaae, 


Note  B. 

That  nun  who  ne  er  beholds  the  day. — P.  597. 

The  circumstance  of  the  nun,  "  who  never  saw  the  day,"  m 
not  entirely  imaginary.  About  fifty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate 
female  wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a  dark  vault,  among 
the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  AUbuy,  which,  during  the  day,  she 
never  quitted.  When  night  fell,  she  issued  from  this  miserabld 
habitation,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ilaiiburtoii  of  New- 
mains,  the  Editor's  great-griindfather,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Ers- 
kiiie  of  Sheilfield,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhoorf  Vrom 
their  charity,  she  obtained  such  necessaries  as  she  coo'.d  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept.  At  twelve,  each  night,  she  lighted 
her  candle,  and  returned  to  her  vault,  assuring  her  friendly 
neighbors,  that,  during  her  absence,  her  habitation  was  ar- 
ranged by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name  o! 
Fnt/ips  ;  describing  him  as  a  little  man,  wearing  heavy  iroa 
shoes,  with  which  he  trampled  the  clay  tloor  of  the  vault,  tc 
dispel  the  dam|)s.  This  circumstance  caused  her  to  be  regard, 
ed,  by  the  well-informed,  with  compassion,  aj  deranged  in  hei 
understanding;  and  by  the  vulgar,  with  some  degree  of  terror. 
The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of  life  she 
would  never  e-xplain.  It  was,  however,  believed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  vow,  that,  during  the  absence  of  a  man  to 
whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  the  sun. 
Her  lover  never  returned.  He  fell  during  the  civil  war  ol 
1745-6,  and  she  never  inore  would  behold  the  light  of  day. 

The  vault,  or  rather  dungeon,  in  which  this  vnlortunate  wo. 
man  lived  and  died,  passes  still  by  the  name  of  the  sujiernatu- 
ral  being,  with  which  its  gloom  uas  tenanted  by  her  disturbed 
imagination,  and  few  of  the  neighboring  peasants  dare  enter  it 
by  night.— 1803. 

of  Donglasdiile.     [See  notes  to  Castle  Dangeruua,  Waveriey  Nov^U,  vol* 
xlvii.] 


€abi)DU)    Castle. 


The  ruins  of  Cadyow,  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  an- 
niiitit  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 
are  situated  upon  tlie  jirecipitoiis  banks  of  the 
river  Kvan,  about  two  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  conciu- 
Bi>  >n  of  the  Civil  Wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  un- 
foitunate  Mary,  to  whose  cause  the  house  of  Ham- 
ilton devoted  themselves  with  a  generous  zeal, 
which  occasioned  their  temporary  obscurity,  and, 
very  nearly,  their  total  ruin.  The  situation  of  the 
•ujns,  embo.soraed  in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and 
cree])ing  slirubs,  and  overhanging  the  brawling 
loiTcnt,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  Iii  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow  is  a  grove  of  im- 
Eueciec  oake  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian  Forest, 


which  anciently  extended  through  the  south  oi 
Scotland,  from  the  eastern  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Some  of  these  trees  measure  twentv-five  feet,  and 
upwards,  in  circumference ;  and  the  state  of  decay. 
in  wliich  they  nt)w  appear,  shows  that  they  have 
witnessed  the  rites  of  the  Druids.  The  whole 
scenerj-  is  included  in  the  maguiticent  and  exten- 
sive parlc  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilttin.  There  waa 
long  preserved  in  this  forest  the  breed  of  the  Scot- 
tish wild  cattle,  until  their  ferocity  occas'-oned  their 
being  extirpated,  about  forty  years  ago.'  Their 
appearance  was  beautiful,  being  milk-white,  with 

'  The  breed  had  not  been  entirely  extirpated.  There  r© 
mained  certainly  a  magnificent  herd  of  these  cat'^t  in  Cadye^i 
Forest  within  these  few  years.     1833  — £p. 
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bii^-'^k  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs.  The  bulls  are  de- 
scribed by  ancient  authors  as  bavmg  white  manes ; 
but  those  of  latter  days  had  lost  that  peculiarity, 
p'  -•Laps  by  Lntermisture  with  the  tame  breed.* 

jii  Jetaihng  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
VfVbh  is  made  the  subject  of  the  following  baUad, 
it  would  be  injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other 
words  than  those  of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  account 
01  oiiii  memorable  event  forms  a  beautiful  piece 
rfhic'Lorical  painting. 

*  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person 
who  committed  this  barbarous  action.  He  had 
been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Langside,  as  we  have  aheady  related,  and  owed 
bis  li*"?  '.0  the  Regent's  clemency.  But  part  of  his 
estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Re- 
gent's favorites,*  who  seized  his  liouse,  and  turned 
out  hiu  wife,  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open 
fields,  wK<^re.  before  next  morning,  she  became 
furiously  mad.  This  injury  ma  le  a  deeper  im- 
pressitrti  on  him  than  tlie  benefit  he  bad  received, 
and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be  revenged 
of  the  Regent.-  Party  rage  strengthened  and  in- 
flamed his  private  resentment.  His  kinsmen,  the 
Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprise.  The  max- 
ims of  that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  course 
he  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed 
the  Ri:gent  for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an  op- 
portunity to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved  at  last 
to  wait,  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  LinHthgow, 
thrc^ugh  which  he  was  to  pass  in  his  way  from  8tu-- 
ling  to  Edinburgh.  He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden 
gallery,'  which  had  a  window  toAvards  the  street ; 
epre-.d  a  feather-bed  on  the  floor  to  hinder  the  noise 
of  his  feet  from  being  heard  ;  hung  up  a  black  cloth 
behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might  not  be  observed 
from  witliout ;  and,  after  all  tliis  preparation, 
calmly  expected  the  Regent's  approach,  who  had 
lodged,  during  the  night,  in  a  house  not  far  distant. 
Some  indistinct,  information  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  liim  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Regent, 
an4he  paid  so  much  regard  to  it,  that  he  resolved 
to  return  by  the  same  gate  thi-ough  which  he  had 
3ntered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round  the  town. 
But  as  tlie  crowd  about  the  gate  was  great,  and 
he  himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded 
diri;r-;!y  along  the  street ;  and  the  tlirong  of  peo- 
ple obhging  liini  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the 
assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aun,  that  he  shot 
rs'jn,  with  a  single  bullet,  through  the  lower  part 
i»f  his  beUj   and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman 


They  were  formerlir  kept  in  the  park  at  Drumlanrig,  and 
»re  r*A\  to  be  seen  at  Cliillingham  Castle,  in  Northumberland. 
For  tlieir  nature  and  ferocity,  see  Notes. 

'^  This  was  Sir  James  Bellendea,  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  whose 
llianieful  and  inhuman  rapacity  occasioned  the  catastrophe  in 
Ihe  te.\i.— tfpoTTlswooDK. 

This  projecting  gallerj  is  still  shown.     The  house  to  which 


who  rode  ou  his  other  side.  His  followers  in 
stantly  endeavored  to  break  into  the  liouse  whence 
the  blow  had  come ;  but  they  found  the  door 
strongly  barricadoed,  and,  before  it  could  be  forced 
open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  horse,*  wliich 
stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  got 
far  beyond  their  reach.  The  Regent  died  the  same 
uight  of  his  wound." — History  of  Scotland,  book  V 

Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton,  wlieT* 
he  was  received  in  triumph  ;  for  the  ashes  of  the 
houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been  bui'ned  by 
Murray's  army,  were  jet  smokhig ;  and  party  pre- 
judice, the  liabits  of  the  age,  and  the  enormity  oi 
the  provocation,  seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify 
the  deed.  After  a  short  abode  at  Hamilton,  tliia 
fierce  and  determined  man  left  Scotland,  and 
served  in  France,  mider  the  patronage  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Guise,  to  whom  he  was  doubtless  recom 
mended  by  having  avenged  the  cause  of  theiT 
niece,  Queen  Mary,  ujaon  her  ungrateful  brother. 
De  Thou  has  recorded,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  engage  huu  to  assassinate  Gaspar  de  Coligni, 
the  famous  Admiral  of  France,  and  Mie  buckler  ol 
the  Huguenot  cause.  But  the  character  of  Both 
welDiaugh  was  mistaken.  He  was  no  mercenary 
trader  in  blood,  and  rejected  the  offer  with  cor 
tempt  and  indignation.  He  had  no  authority,  he 
said,  from  Scotland  to  commit  mm-ders  in  France ; 
he  had  avenged  his  own  just  quarrel,  but  he  would 
neither,  for  price  nor  prayer,  avenge  that  of  an- 
other man. — Thuaitus,  cap.  46. 

The  Regent's  death  happened  23d  January, 
1569.  It  is  applauded  or  stigmatized,  by  contera 
porary  historians,  according  to  their  rebgious  or 
party  prejudics^s.  The  triumph  of  Blackwood  ia 
unbounded.  He  not  only  extols  the  pious  feat  oi 
BothweUhaugh,  "  who,"  he  observes,  "  satisfied, 
with  a  single  ounce  of  lead.  Mm  whose  sacrilegious 
avarice  had  stripjjed  the  metropolitan  church  ol 
St.  Andrews  of  its  covering  ;"  but  he  ascribes  it  to 
unmediate  divme  mSpiration,  and  the  escipe  of 
Hamilton  to  httle  less  than  the  miraculous  iui;er 
ference  of  the  Deity. — Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  With 
equal  mjustice,  it  was,  by  other.s,  made  the  ground 
of  a  general  national  reflection  ;  for,  wheu  Mather 
urged  Berney  to  assassinate  Burleigh,  and  quoted 
the  examples  of  Poltrot  and  Bothwellhaugh,  the 
other  con.spirator  answered,  "that  neythtr  Pokro. 
nor  Hambleton  did  attempt  their  enterpr)  se,  with- 
out some  reason  or  consideration  to  lead  them  to 
it ;  as  the  one,  by  byre,  and  promise  of  preferment 


it  was  attached  was  the  property  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Aa 
drews,  a  natural  brother  to  the  Duke  oi  Ohate'lieraull,  arte 
uncle  to  Bothwellhaugh.  This,  among  other  ciicamslances 
seems  to  evince  the  aid  which  Bothwellhaugh  received  *'roa 
his  clan  in  effecting  his  purpose. 

*  The  giti  of  Lord   Jolin  Hamilton,  Comniendiitor  o       &> 
bruaili 
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»r  rewarde ;  the  other,  upon  desperate  mind  of  re- 
venge, for  a  lyttle  wrong  done  unto  him,  as  the 
report  goethe,  according  to  the  vyle  trayterous 
iysposysyou  of  the  hoole  natyon  of  the  Scottes." 
— Muedin's  State  Papers,  voL  L  p.  19*7. 

'Tis  night — the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream , 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 
Is  checkering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  gray ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower ; 
Steeds  snort ;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

(Hai^sotD    (Eastlc. 
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Tlie  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out — 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain, 

As,  dashuig  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 

Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein 

When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers, 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd, 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

First  of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on  ;* 
His  shouting  merry -men  throng  behind; 

The  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 

Was  fleeter  tlian  the  mountain  wind. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound, 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall. 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound, 
As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  ball. 

l<rom  the  thick  copse  the  roebucks  oound. 
The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain, 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior-sound 
Has  roused  their  mountain  haimts  again, 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 

Thrill  to  tlie  music  of  the  shade, 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Thi-ough  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

Yet  still,  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame, 
Tou  bid  me  tell  a  mmstrel  tale, 

And  tune  my  harp,  of  Border  frame, 
On  the  wild  barlis  of  Evandale. 

Miglitiest  of  all  the  I'^asts  of  chase, 

Tliat  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  liis  race, 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride, 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  turn. 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside. 

And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Fierce,  on  the  hmiter's  quiver'd  band. 
He  rf)lls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Then,  noble  maid  1  at  thy  command. 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise ; 

Lo !  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand, 
The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

Aim'cl  well,  the  Cliieftain's  lance  has  flown; 

Struggling  in  blood  tlie  savage  Ues ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen  !  so'uid  the  pri/at  ^ 

t?here,  with  tlie  rock's  wood-cover'd  side, 
Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 

Bc-se  tmTets  in  fantastic  pride. 
And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between : 

'Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  .,ak 
The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear ; 

Curls  tlu-ough  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 
Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

"^^ere  the  rude  torrent's  brawhng  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe. 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 
.!i.iid  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  mark'd  his  clan. 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown. 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

'  TJil'lest  daughter  of  Archibald,  ninth  Duke  of  Hiimilton. 
El.. 

'  The  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  at  this  period,  was 
Unes,  Rill  of  Arran   Duke  of  Chatelherault,  in  France,  and 

firnt   peer  of  the  Scottish   realm.     In   1569,  lie  was  ap})o:nt»Xl 
hy  (inesn  Mary  her  lieutenant-general  in  Scotland,  under  tKl 
singular  title  of  her  adopted  f".thet. 
3  See  Appendix   Nott  A 
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"  Why  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 
Still  -wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share? 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  fare  ?" — 

Sterr.  Claud  rephed,'  with  darkening  face 
(Gray  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  he), 

•  At  merry  feast,  or  buxoa  chase, 

No  more  the  warrior  wil.  thou  see. 

'  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee" 
Saw  BothweUhaugh's  bright  goblets  foam. 

When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee, 

The  war-worn  soldier  turn'd  him  home. 

"  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 
His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild, 

Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose, 

Ami  peaceful  nursed  her  new-bom  child. 

"  0  change  accursed !  past  are  those  days 
False  Miurray's  ruthless  spoilers  came, 

And,  for  the  hoartli's  domestic  blaze, 
Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

•  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 

Where  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flows, 
Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
Oh  1  is  it  she,  the  palhd  rose  ? 

"  The  wilder'd  traveller  sees  her  gUde, 
And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe — 

'  Revenge,'  she  cries,  '  on  Miuray's  pride  ! 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh  I' " 

He  ceased — and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 

Burst  mingUng  from  the  kindred  band, 
Ai'id  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 

And  half  misheathed  his  Arran  brand- 
But  who,  o'er  tush,  o'er  stream  and  rock, 

Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 
Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 

Drives  to  the  leap  bis  jaded  steed ;' 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare. 
As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw, 

Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  liis  hair  ? — 
'Tis  he !  'tis  he  1  'tis  Botliwellhaugh, 

From  gory  selle,*  and  reeling  steed. 

Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound, 

«  Pee  Annendix,  Note  B  "  Ibid.  Note  C. 

»  Void.  Note  D. 

•  Selle — Saddle      A  word  used   by  Spenser,  and  other  U 
nent  authors. 

'See  Appendix   Note  E. 
Ibid  NoteF 
7ft 


And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed. 

He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground- 
Sternly  he  spoke — "  'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 
But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear. 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Your  slaughter'd  quarry  proudly  trode, 
At  dawning  mora,  o'er  dale  and  down. 

But  prouder  base-born  Murray  rode 

Through  old  Linhthgow's  crowded  town, 

"  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side,* 

In  haughty  triumph  marched  he. 
While  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride. 

And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  soe 
« 
"But  can  stern  Power,  with  all  liis  vaupt. 

Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  coiu-tly  glare, 
The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 

Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  ? 

"  With  hackbut  bent,*  my  secret  stand. 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose, 

And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band, 
Troop'd  Scottish  pikes  and  EngUsh  bc';^». 

"  Dark  Morton,'  girt  with  many  a  spear, 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 

And  clash'd  their  broadswords  m  the  rear 
The  wUd  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan." 

"  Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhead"  were  n'-gh. 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein, 

And  haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye. 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain." 

"  'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove. 
Proud  Mmray's  plumage  floated  high, 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  more. 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh." 

"  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye^ 
Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along', 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalUng  the  iron  throng. 

"  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe  * 

Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breait  ^ 
'  Beware  of  injm-ed  Bothwellhaugh  1' 

'  Of  this  noted  person,  it  is  enough  to  say,  ti.&t  he  was  a« 
live  in  the  murder  of  David  Rlzzio,  and  at  l9i.t  prtvy  to  tha 
of  Darnley. 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  G. 

0  Ibid.  NoteH. 

10  Ibid.  Note  1.  "  Ibid.  Note  K. 
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"  The  Jcath-shot  parts — the  rharger  springs — 
Willi  »ises  tumult's  startling  roar! 

And  Muiray's  plumy  hennet  rings — 
— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

"  What  joy  the  raptiu"ed  youth  can  feel, 
To  liear  hi;r  love  the  loved  one  tell — 

Or  he,  w)x>  broaches  on  his  steel 
Tht  ff  jlf,  ty  whom  his  infant  fell  1 

*  Bui  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 
To  see  in  dust  proud  Muj'ray  roll; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy, 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  souL 

"  My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near ; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw ; 
And  sliriek'd  m  his  death-deafeu'd  ear, 

'  Remember  injured  Bothwellbaugh !' 

"  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault ! 

Spread  to  the  ^\'ind  thy  baniier'd  tree  !* 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow  I — 

Muiray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  free !" 

J  An  oak.  half-sawn,  with  ttie  mo\.\x>  through,  is  an  ancient 
eognizance  of  tlie  family  of  Hamilton. 

"  Scott  spent  the  Christmas  of  1801  at  Hamilton  Palace,  in 
Lanarkshire.  To  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  he  had  been  inlro- 
lucej  by  her  friei-d,  Lady  Charlotte  Cani|ibell,  and  both  the 
late  aniJ  the  present  Dukes  of  Hamilton  appear  to  have  par- 
taken of  Lady  Anne's  admiration  for  Gleiiliiilas,  and  tlie  Eve 
ol  St.  John.  A  morning's  ramble  to  the  majestic  ruins  of  the 
old  baronial  castle  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Evan,  and 
among  the  adjoining  remains  of  the  primeval  Caledonian  for- 
est, suggested  to  him  a  ballad,  not  inferior  in  execution  to  aiiy 
that  he  had  hitherto  produced,  and  especially  interesting  as  the 
first  in  which  he  grapples  with  the  world  of  picturesque  inci- 
nent  unfolded  in  the  authentic  annals  ot  Scotland.  With  the 
raaginficent  localities  before  him,  he  skilfully  interwove  the 
Jaring  assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  one  of  the  cJans- 
aien  of  'the  princely  Hamilton.'  Had  the  subject  been  ta- 
ken up  in  after  years,  we  might  have  had  another  .\Iarmion  or 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  ;  for  in  Cadyow  Castle  we  have  *he  ma- 
terials and  outline  of  more  than  one  of  the  noblest  ballads. 

"  About  two  years  before  this  piece  began  to  be  handed  about 
m  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Campbell  had  made  hiB  appearance 


Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed ; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim-  - 
"  Mm^ray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  freed  i 

Coucli,  Arran !  couch  thy  spear  of  flame !" 

But,  see  !  the  minstrel  vision  fail* — 

Tlic  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  sjiorfl ; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 
Or  sink  m  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high, 

The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vaie, 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 

The  banuer'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed, 

And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo !  high-born  Beauty  rules  the  steed, 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale, 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale  ! 

there,  and  at  once  seized  a  liigh  place  in  the  literary  world  tij 
his  '  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  Among  the  inost  eager  to  welconw 
him  had  been  Scott ;  and  I  find  the  broiher-bard  thus  expresi^ 
ing  himself  concerning  the  MS.  of  Cadyow  : — 

"  '  The  verses  of  Cadyow  Castle  are  perpetually  ringing  ia 
mv  imagiaalion — 

'  Wl'.ere,  mightiest  of  the  beasts  o?  chase 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  mountain  bull  comes  thundering  ou'— 

and  the  arrival  of  Hamilton,  when 

'  Reeking  from  the  recent  deed, 

He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground.' 

I  have  repeated  these  lines  so  often  on  the  North  Bridge,  that 
the  whole  fraternity  of  coachmen  know  me  by  tongue  as  I  pass. 
To  be  sure,  to  a  mind  in  sober,  serious  sti^et-walking  humor,  i| 
must  bear  an  appearance  of  lunacy  when  one  stani|is  with  the 
hurried  pace  and  fervent  sliake  of  the  head,  which  strong,  pith 
poetry  excites.'  " — hife  of  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  A. 
■  sound  the  pry te  I — P.  600. 


fryse—  The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  tlie  game. — In  Ca- 
edonia  olim  frrquens  crrit  S7j/vestris  quiilam  bos,  nunc  vera 
rariur,  ijvt,  colore  cnndidi.isimo,  juh/nn  densam  el  dcmissam 
instar  Uiinis  gcsLiit,  truculentus  ac  fcrus  ab  humcino  gencre 
abhorr^ns,  ut  gutecungue  homines  velma7iibus  contrectdrint, 
roei  UcHtu  perflavcrint,  ab  iis  multos  post  dies  omnino  absti- 
i**tVAt.     Ad  hoc  tanta  audacia  huic  bovi  indita  erat,  ut 


non  solum  irritatus  equites  furenter  prostemeret,  sed  «< 
tantillum  lacessitus  omves  promiscue  homines  cornibus  at 
ungulis  pctcrit  ;  ac  cmium,  qui  apud  nos  ferocissimi  sunt, 
impetus  plant  contemncret.  Ejus  carncs  cnrtilaginosa,  sea 
saporis  suavissimi.  Krat  is  olim  per  illam  vastissimam 
Caledoniin  sylvnm  frrque.ns,  sed  huninna  ingiuvie  jam  US' 
sumptus  tribus  tantuni  locis  est  reliquus,  Strivilingii,  Cui» 
bernatdiw,  et  h'incarniiB. --i-iEShXVS,  Scoriae  De8cri))tio,  p. 
13. — [See  a  note  on  Castle  Dangerous,  Waverley  ISoveli, 
vol.  xlvii. — Ed  ] 
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Note  B. 

Stern  Claud  replied. — P.  601. 

iordCIand  Hamilton,  second  son  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cliatel- 
leranlt,  and  conrimendator  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a 
iistinguisht>il  part  during  t)ie  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  rfign, 
♦nd  reiEa.'-j»d  unalterably  attached  to  the  cause  of  that  un- 
f;rtnn»te  princess.  He  led  the  /en  of  her  army  at  the  fatal 
Dattle  of  Langside,  and  was  one  of  the  coninianders  at  the 
Raid  of  Stirling,  which  had  so  nearly  given  complete  success 
H  tlie  Gueen's  faction.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Mai^ 
i|rjii  of  Abercarn 


brass  piece,  of  a  middling  length,  very  small  in  the  bcce,  ami. 
what  is  rather  extr.iordinary,  appears  to  have  been  nfled  a 
indented  in  the  barrel.  It  had  a  iiiutchlock,  for  which  a  mod 
em  firelock  has  been  injudiciously  substituted. 


Note  G. 


Note  C. 

foodhouselee. — P.  601. 
'I'his  oarony,  btretching  along  the  banks  of  the  EsK,  near 
Anchendinny,  belonged  to  Bothwellhaiigh,  in  right  of  his 
wife.  The  ruins  of  the  mansion,  from  whence  she  was  exj)el- 
ied  in  the  brutal  manner  which  oecasiontd  her  death,  are  still 
'C  be  seen  in  a  hollow  glen  beside  the  river.  Popular  report 
tenants  them  wit),  the  restless  ghost  of  ths  Lady  Bothvvell- 
haugh  ,  whom,  however,  it  confounds  with  Lady  Anne  Both- 
>e'il,  whose  Lament  is  so  popular.  This  spectre  is  so  tenacious 
of  lief  rights,  that  a  jjart  of  the  stom.s  of  the  ancient  edifice 
b;aving  been  employed  in  building  or  rejiairing  the  present 
V7oodbcuselee,  she  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her  privilege  to 
iaont  that  house  also  ;  and,  even  of  very  late  years,  has  ex- 
cised considerable  disturbance  and  terror  among  the  domestics. 
This  is  a  more  remarkable  vindication  of  the  rights  uf  ghosts, 
rj  '.he  present  Woodhouslee,  which  gives  his  title  to  the  Hon- 
CTable  /.^iexaiider  f  raser  Tytler,  a  senator  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  is  situated  on  the  slope  cf  the  Pentland  hills,  distant 
at  least  four  miles  I'rom  her  prop.,  a'jode.  She  always  ap-  j 
ware  in  whiie,  and  with  her  cliUd  in  her  arms. 


The  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan. — i'.  601. 

This  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  were  attached  to  the  \i* 
gent  Murray.  Hollinshed,  speaking  cf  the  battle  of  La?igsi"  J 
says,  "  In  this  batayle  the  valiancie  of  an  He'land  geiitlemev. 
named  Macfarlanc,  stood  the  Regent's  part  in  great  steed'.- . 
for,  in  the  hotte.<t  bruute  of  the  fighte,  he  came  \.x  -vith  tv,c 
hundred  of  his  friendes  and  countrymen,  cpd  so  manfully  gl  i 
in  upon  the  flankes  of  the  Queen's  people,  Ci.iA  he  was  a  gre-il 
cause  of  the  disordering  of  them.  This  Macfarlane  had  been 
lately  before,  as  I  have  heard,  condemned  to  die,  for  some  out- 
rage by  him  committed,  and  obtayuiiig  jtardon  through  suyM 
of  the  Countess  of  Murray,  he  recompensed  that  clemencie  by 
this  piece  of  service  now  at  this  batayle."  Cslder.vood's  au- 
count  is  less  favorable  to  the  Macfarlanes.  He  states  that 
"  Macfarlane,  with  his  Highlandnien,  tied  from  the  wing 
wliere  they  were  set.  The  Lord  Liud^ay,  who  stood  nearest 
to  them  in  the  Regent's  battle,  said,  '  Let  them  go  !  I  shall  fill 
their  place  better:'  and  so,  stepping  forwajrd,  with  a  company 
of  fresh  men,  charged  the  enemy,  whose  spears  were  now 
spent,  with  long  weapons,  so  that  they  were  driven  back  by 
force,  being  before  almost  overthrown  by  the  avaunt-guard  anf^ 
harquebusiers,  and  so  were  turned  to  flight." — Calder\vood'8 
MS.  apud  Kkith.  p.  480.  Melville  mentions  the  flight  of  the 
vanguard,  but  states  it  to  liave  been  commanded  by  Morton 
and  composed  chiefly  of  commoners  of  the  barony  of  Renfrew. 


Note  D. 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed. — P.  601. 
JBurel  informs  us,  that  Bothwellhaugh,  being  clcsely  pnr- 
•ued,  "  after  that  sjjurand  wand  had  failed  him,  he  drew  forth 
■lis  dagger,  and  strocke  his  horse  behind,  wlulk  caused  the 
horse  to  leap  a  very  brode  stanke  [i.  e.  ditch],  ky  whilk  means 
ne  escapit,  and  gat  away  from  all  the  rest  of  the  horses." — 
Birrel's  Diary,  p.  18. 


Note  E. 
From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side. — P.  601. 
Murray's  death  took  place  shortly  after  an  expedition  to  the 
Boiders;  whicli  is  thus  commemorated  by  the  antlior  of  liis 

B.'egy  ;— 

'•  So  having  stablischt  all  things  in  this  sort, 
To  Liddisdaill  agane  he  did  resort, 
Throw  Ewisdail,  Eskdail,  and  all  the  daills  -ode  he, 
And  also  lay  three  night-,  in  Cannabie, 
Whair  na  prince  lay  thir  hundred  yeiris  before. 
Nae  thief  durst  stir,  they  did  him  feir  sa  sair  ; 
And,  that  thay  suld  na  mair  thair  thift  allege, 
Threescore  and  twelf  he  broclit  of  thame  in  pledge. 
Syne  wardit  thame,  wliilk  maid  the  rest  keep  ordonr  ; 
Than  mycht  the  rasch-bos  keep  ky  on  the  Border." 

Scottish  Poems,  16£A  century,  p.  232. 


Note  F. 
TVith  hackbut  bent.— P.  601. 
Hackbut  ic7i«— Gun  cock'd.     The  carbine,  with  which  the 
Bleeent  was  shot,  b  preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace      It  is  a 


/Note  H. 

Olcncairn  and  stout  Parkhead  tTTe  nigh. — P.  601. 

The  Earl  of  Glencairu  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Regent. 
George  Douglas  of  Parkhead  was  a  natural  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  whose  horse  was  killed  by  the  same  ball  by  wiiiai 
Murray  fell. 


Note  I. 

haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye, 

Th'it  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain. — P.  601. 

Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  was  the  most  ferocious  and 
brntal  of  the  Regent's  faction,  and,  as  sucji,  was  employed  in 
extort  Mary's  signature  to  the  deed  of  resignation  presea.,e't  lo 
her  in  Loohleven  castle.  He  discharged  his  commission  with 
the  most  savage  rigor  ;  and  it  is  even  said,  that  when  tht 
weeping  captive,  in  the  act  of  signing,  averted  her  eyes  froai 
the  fatal  deed,  be  pinched  her  arm  with  the  grasp  of  big  inM 
glove. 


Note  K. 


So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. — P.  601. 

Not  only  had  the  Regent  notice  of  the  intended  attempt 
upon  his  life,  but  even  of  the  very  house  from  wliich  it  waj 
threatened.  With  that  infatuation  at  which  men  wonde> 
after  such  events  have  happened,  he  deemed  it  would  be  j 
snflicient  precaution  to  ride  briskly  past  the  dangerous  spoi 
But  even  this  was  prevented  by  tlie  crowd  ;  so  that  Bothwel' 
haugh  had  time  to  take  a  deliberate  aim. — SpoTTlsvv'OOB* 
p.  -.'33.     Buchanan. 


®l)e  (Stag  Br0tl)cr. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


The  imperfect  state  of  this  btJlad,  which  -was 
BTitten  several  years  ago,  is  not  a  circumstance 
affected  for  the  pui-pose  of  giving  it  that  peculiar 
interest  which  is  often  found  to  arise  from  una:rati- 
fied  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's 
intention  to  have  completed  the  tale,  if  he  had 
found  himself  able  to  succeed  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. Yielding  to  the  opinion  of  persons,  whose 
judgment,  if  not  biassed  by  the  partiality  of  friend- 
phip,  is  entitled  to  deference,  he  has  preferred 
inserting  these  verses  as  a  fragment,  to  his  inten- 
tion of  entirely  suppressing  them. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded, 
regards  a  house  upon  the  barony  of  Gilmerton, 
near  Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  Tliis  building, 
now  called  Gilmerton  Grange,  was  originally 
named  Burndale,  from  the  following  tragic  adven- 
ture. The  barony  of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore, 
to  a  gentleman  named  Heron,  who  had  one  beau- 
tiful daughter.  This  young  lady  was  seduced  by 
de  Abbot  of  Kewbattle,  a  richly  endowed  abbey, 
jpon  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  now  a  seat  of  the 
'larquis  of  Lothian.  Heron  came  to  the  knowledge 
1  this  circumstance,  and  learned  also,  that  the 
.'-vers  carried  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the 
■X)nmvance  of  the  lady's  nurse,  who  lived  at  this 
aouse  of  Gilmerton  Grange,  or  Burndale.  He 
torried  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance,  unde- 
t-jrred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the  clerical 
Jiaracter,  or  by  the  stronger  claims  of  natural 
tff-ctlor.  Ohocsing,  therefore,  a  dark  and  windy 
night,  when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were 
enijaged  in  a  stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a 
<t,ick  of  dried  thoine,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  piled  against  the  house, 
fcnd  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwell- 
"Gs",  with  all  its  inmates." 

The  scene  with  which  Ine  ballad  opens,  was 
I  -  gested  by  the  following  curious  passage,  ex- 
ii' cted  from  the  Life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of 
•'ie  wandering  and  persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect 
01  Cameronians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and 
his  successor,  James.  Tliis  person  was  supposed 
by  his  followers,  and,  perhaps,  really  believed  liim- 

1  This  tradition  was  commanicated  tu  mo  oy  Jonn  Olerk, 
Bsq.,  of  Elilin,  author  of  an  F.sswj  iivon  JVaval  Tactics,  who 
Till  be  remembered  by  posterity,  as  naving  lauj^m  tlie  Uemas  , 


self,  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  gifts ;  for  il « 
wild  scenes  wliich  they  frequented,  and  the  con 
stant  dangers  which  were  incurred  through  their 
proscription,  deepened  upon  their  minds  the  gloom 
of  superstition,  so  general  in  that  age. 

"  About  the  same  time  he  [Peden]  came  to  An- 
drew Normand's  house,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway, 
in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at  night  in  his 
barn.  After  he  came  in,  he  halted  a  little,  leaning 
upon  a  chair-back,  with  his  face  covered ;  when  he 
hfted  up  his  head,  he  said, '  They  are  in  this  hous*» 
that  I  have  not  one  word  of  salvation  unto ;'  he 
halted  a  Uttle  again,  saying,  '  This  is  strange,  that 
the  devU  will  not  go  out,  that  we  may  begin  oiu 
work !'  Then  there  was  a  woman  went  out,  ill- 
looked  upon  almost  all  her  life,  and  to  her  dying 
hour,  for  a  witch,  with  many  presumptions  of  the 
same.  It  escaped  me.  in  the  former  passages, 
what  Jolm  Muirhead  (whom  I  have  often  men- 
tioned) told  me,  that  when  he  came  from  Ireland 
to  Galloway,  he  was  at  family-worship,  and  giving 
some  notes  upon  the  Scripture  read,  when  a  very 
ill-looking  man  came,  and  sat  down  within  the 
door,  at  the  back  of  the  kalian  [partition  of  the 
cottage] :  immediately  he  halted  snd  said,  '  Tliere 
is  some  unhappy  body  just  now  come  into  this 
house.  I  charge  him  to  go  out,  and  not  stop  my 
mouth !'  This  person  went  out,  and  he  insisted 
[went  on],  yet  he  saw  him  neither  come  in  nor  go 
out." — The  Life  avd  Prophecies  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Peden,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  New  Glejiluce, 
in  Galloway,  part  ii  §  26. 

A  friendly  correspondent  remarks,  "that  tlie 
incapacity  of  proceeding  in  the  perftjrmanc?  of  a 
religious  duty,  when  a  contaminated  per.son  ia 
present,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  sra 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pedsn." — Vide 
Hifgini  Fabulas,  cap.  26,  -^  Medea  Corintho  enntl, 
Athenas,  ad  ^geum  Pandionis  filium  dejenit  i.t 
hospitium,  eique  nnpsit. 

"  Postea  sacerdos  Diance  Medeam  exagi- 

tare  coepit,  regiqm  ncgahat  sacra  caste  facere  possef 
eo  quod  in  ea  ciritate  esset  inulier  vcnefca  et  scele- 
rain ;  tunc  exidaturr 

of  Britain  to  concentrate  I'lt-r  thunders,  and  to  Isnncb  tbeoi 
against  her  foes  with  ar  ttnerring  aim. 
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(Hlje  ^ray  Brotljcr. 

His  imblest  feet  his  native  seat, 

'Mid  Eske's  fair  woods,  regain ; 

Thk  I'ope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  mass, 

Thro'  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  swfieA 

All  on  Saint  Peters  day, 

RoUs  to  the  eastern  main 

"With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the  saint3  in 

heaven. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 

To  -p^ash  men's  sins  away. 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee  ; 

For  all  'mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass. 

Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

And  the  people  kneel'd  around. 

And  from  each  man  s  soul  his  sins  did  pass, 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still. 

As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 

In  battle  he  had  stood, 

Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 

Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue, 

While,  through  vaulted  roof  and  aisles  aloo^ 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  0  passing  sweet ! 

The  holy  accents  rung. 

By  Eske's  fair  streams  that  run. 

O'er  airy  steep,  through  copsewood  deefi^ 

At  the  holiest  word  he  quiver'd  for  fear, 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

And  falter'd  in  the  sound — 

And,  when  he  would  the  chaUce  rear, 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove. 

He  dropp'd  it  to  the  ground. 

And  yield  the  muse  the  day ; 

Tliere  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 

"  The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 

May  shun  the  teU-tale  ray ; 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day ; 

He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid 

No  part  in  what  I  say. 

By  blast  of  bugle  free,' 

To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade,' 

*'  A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 

And  haunted  Woodhouselee.' 

To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 

A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhorr'd. 

Who  knows  not  Melnlle's  beechy  grove* 

Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen,' 

Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love,* 

"  Up,  up,  unhappy !  haste,  arise  I 

And  classic  Hawthomden  V 

My  adjuration  fear  I 

I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice. 

Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day, 

Nor  longer  tarry  here  1" — 

The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range, 

Save  but  the  sohtary  way 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneel'd, 

To  Burndale's  ruin'd  grange. 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  gray ; 

Far  journeying  from  his  native  field. 

A  woeful  place  was  that,  I  weet. 

He  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

As  sorrow  could  desire  ; 

For  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  crmnblinjj 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear. 

wall. 

I  ween  he  had  not  spoke. 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

And,  save  with  bread  and  water  clear, 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 

It  fell  upon  a  simamer's  eve. 

While,  on  Camethy's  head, 

Amid  the  penitential  flock. 

The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun's  Ion  beairu 

Seem'd  none  more  bent  to  pray; 

Had  streak'd  the  gray  with  red ; 

But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke, 

He  rose  and  went  his  way. 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

y 

Newbattle's  oaks  among, 

Again  unto  his  native  land 

And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

His  weary  course  he  drew, 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song : 

To  Lothian's  fair  and  fertile  strand. 

Ani  Pentland's  mountains  blue. 

>  See  Appendix,  Notes  1  to  7 
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The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  s\reU, 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind, 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell, 

As  nis  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Di^ep  sunk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye, 
ITntil  he  came  to  that  dreary  place. 

Wliich  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

£Ie  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  fire, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — 
And  tliere  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

"  Now,  Christ  thee  save !"   said  the  Gray  Bro- 
ther ; 

"  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Loid  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

"  0  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  from  west, 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 

Or  come  ye  from  the  shi-ine  of  St.  James  the 
divine. 
Or  St.  John  of  Beverley  ?"— 

1  The  contemporary  criticism  on  this  noble  ballad  was  all 
*eeble,  but  lantlatory,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  re- 
nark  : — •"  The  painter  is  justly  blamed,  whose  figures  do  not 
torrespond  with  his  landscape — who  assembles  banditti  in  an 
Elysium,  or  bathing  loves  in  a  lake  of  storm.  The  same  adap- 
tation of  parts  is  expedient  in  the  poet.     The  stanzas — 


to 


'  Sweet  are  thy  paths,  O  passing  sweet! 
'  And  classic  Hawthornden,' 


disagreeably  contrast  with  the  mysterious,  gloomy  character 
Df  the  ballad.  Were  these  omitted,  it  would  merit  high  rank 
tar  the  terrific  expectation  it  excites  by  the  majestic  intro- 
tlLaion,  and  the  awful  close." — Critical  Review,  November, 
l«W3.— Ed. 


"  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  tt> 
divine. 

Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 
I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  father,  the  Pope, 

Wliich  for  ever  will  cling  to  me."— 

"  Now,  woeful  pilgrim,  say  not  so  1 

But  kneel  thee  down  to  me. 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  kd. 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be." — 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother. 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee,       [and  heaven 
When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  eartl 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ?" — 

"01  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime. 

Five  thousand  miles  away. 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime, 

Done  here  'twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneel'd  him.  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye — 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye.' 


"Then  came  The  Gray  Brother,  founded  op  another  eaoer- 
stition,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  ancient  as  the  be- 
lief in  ghosts  :  namely,  that  the  holiest  service  of  the  al*.d« 
cannot  go  on  in  the  presence  of  an  unclean  person — a  heinous 
sinner  unconfessed  and  unabsolved.  The  fragmentary  for.n  of 
this  poem  greatly  heightens  the  awfulness  of  its  ir.)pr»ssion  ; 
and  in  construction  and  metre,  the  verses  which  really  bel  »ng 
to  the  story  appear  to  me  the  happiest  that  have  ever  been 
produced  expressly  in  imitation  of  the  ballad  of  the  middle 
age.  In  the  stanzas,  previously  quoted,  on  the  scenery  of  tha 
Esk,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  however  interest- 
ing now  as  marking  the  locality  of  the  compos'*:;on,  b»  must 
be  allowed  to  have  lapsed  into  another  strain,  an""  ,>ro<hi".thi  a 
pannus  purpureus  which  interferes  with  ap-C  mars  thcgenefb) 
texture." — Life  of  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 


APPENDIX 


Notes  1  to  1. 

SCKNKRT  OP  THB  ESK. — P.  605. 

t  The  barony  of  Pennycnik,  the  property  of  Sir  George  Clerk, 
Jart.,  is  held  by  a  singular  tenure  ;  the  proprietor  being  bound 
lO  sit  npon  a  large  rocky  fragment  called  the  Buokstane,  and 
wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  when  the  King  shall  come  to  hunt 
n  the  Borough  Mnir,  near  Edinburgh.  Hence  the  family 
•<a'"i  adopted  a«  tbeir  crest  a  demi-forester  proper,  winding  a 


hom,  with  the  motto.  Free  for  a  Blast.  The  beantifnl  man 
eion-house  of  Pennycnik  is  much  admired,  both  on  account  o.' 
the  arcliitecture  and  surrounding  scenery. 

5  Auchendinny,  situated  upon  the  Eske,  belo>t  Pennycnik 
the  present  residence  of  the  ingenious  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq 
author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling-,  <S-c. — Edition  1803. 

3  "  Haunted  Woodhouselee."— For  the  traditions  connected 
with  this  ruinous  mansion,  see  Ballad  of  Cadyow  Caslle,  NoU^ 
p.  603 
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4  Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Melville,  to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of  Viscount,  is  deiightfully 
Bituated  upon  the  Eske,  rear  Lasswade. 

6  The  ruins  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  St.  Clair.  The  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  still 
in  beautiful  preservation,  with  the  romantic  and  woody  dell 
in  whioli  they  are  situated,  belong  to  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  the  representative  of  the  former  Lords  of 
Baslin. 

c  Th»  rillage  and  castle  of  Dalkeith  belonged  of  old  to  the 
famoas  Earl  of  .Mortou,  uui  is  now  me  resiaence  of  the  noble 
tsinilv  of  Bui!cleuch.  The  park  extends  along  the  Eske, 
wb'ch  is  iherp  joined  by  Its  sister  stream  of  Ilie  same  name. 

'  Havthornden,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Drummond.  A 
honse  of  more  modern  date  is  enclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
raius  01  the  ,*ucieni  castle,  and  overhangs  a  tremendous  preci- 


pice upon  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  perforated  Dy  winding  caves, 
which  in  former  times  were  a  refuge  to  the  opnressed  patriots 
of  Scotland.  Here  Drummond  received  Ben  Jonson,  who 
journeyed  from  I^ondon  on  foot  in  order  to  visit  hira.  The 
beauty  of  this  striking  scene  has  been  much  injured  of  late 
years  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  axe.  The  traveller  now 
looks  in  vain  for  the  leafv  bower, 

"  Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drumraond's  social  shade." 

Upon  the  whole,  tracing  the  Eske  from  its  source  till  it  joini 
the  sea  at  Musselburgh,  no  stream  in  Scotland  can  boast  snch 
a  varied  succession  of  the  most  interesting  objects,  as  well  at 
of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery.  1803.  .  .  . 
— The  beautiful  scenery  of  Hawthornden  has,  since  the  above 
note  was  written,  recovered  all  iu  nrooer  ornament  of  wood 
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"  ATevnius.  Is  not  peace  the  end  of  arms  1 

"  Caratnch.  Not  where  the  cause  implies  ageneral  conquest 
Had  we  a  difference  with  some  petty  isle, 
Or  with  our  neighbors,  Britons,  for  our  landmarks, 
The  laklng  in  of  some  rebellious  lord. 
Or  making  head  against,  a  slight  commotion. 
After  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argued  : 
But  where  we  grapple  for  the  land  we  live  on, 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life, 
T.'is  gods  we  worship,  and,  ne.xt  these,  our  honors, 
And,  with  those,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle — 
Those  men.  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighbor, 
Thnse  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is,  claim  inheritance. 
And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruit,  their  harvest. 
And,  where  they  march,  but  measure  out  more  ground 

To  add  to  Some  

ft  in  US'  not  be — No  !  as  they  are  our  foes. 

Let  a  use  the  peace  of  honor — that's  fair  dealing  ; 

But  in  our  hands  our  sworils.     Tlie  hardv  Roman, 

That  thinks  to  graft  hjijiself  into  my  stock, 

M^^l  (irit  b^gin  b's  kindred  under  ground. 

And  be  allied  in  ashes." honduea. 


The  following  War-Song  was  written  during  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion.'  The  corps  of  volun- 
teers to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in 
l^t91,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed 
at  their  own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  the 
Right  Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cav- 
alry, commanded  by  the  Honorable  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dundas.'     The  noble  and  constitutionf4 

The  scng  onginally  appeared  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for 
■08.  -Kd 


measure  of  arming  freemen  in  defence  of  their  ovb 
rights,  was  nowhere  more  sticcessful  than  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  furnished  a  force  of  3000  armed  and 
disciplined  volunteers,  including  a  regiment  of 
caviilry,  from  the  city  and  county,  and  two  coipg 
of  artillery,  each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guna 
To  such  a  force,  above  all  others,  mi2"ht.  in  sunilai 
circumstances,  be  applied  the  exliortation  of  om 
ancient  Galgacus  :  "  Proinde  ituri  in  aciem,  et  ma 
jores  vcstros  et  posteros  cogitate"     1812. 


iOar-Song 


ROYAL  EDINBURGH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS 

To  horse  I  to  horse  I  the  standard  fhep 

The  bugles  .sound  the  call ; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas, 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze. 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all  I 

From  high  Dunedin's  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true  ; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround, 
With  Scotland's  hardy  tliistle  crown'd ; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.' 

2  Now  Viscount  Melville. — Itet 

3  The  royal  colon. 
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Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train  ; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  mourn ; 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn, 

And.  foaiLing,  gnaw  the  chain ; 

Oh !  had  they  mark'd  the  avenging  call' 

Tlieir  brethren's  murder  gave, 
•Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
^or  patriot  valor,  desperate  grown, 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  ! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head^ 

In  Freedom's  temple  born. 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile, 
To  haU  a  maater  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No  1  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood, 
Tlie  sun,  that  sees  our  falling  d-ay. 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood 

• 
1  The  allusion  is  to  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  on  the 
lital  lOth  Anjust,  1792.  It  is  painful,  I  ut  not  useless,  to  re- 
mark, that  the  passive  temper  with  wliicli  the  Sv/iss  regarded 
iLe  deatli  of  their  hravest  countrymen,  m'rcilessly  slaughtered 
In  (liscnarge  of  their  duty,  encouraged  and  au„horized  the 
Iirogressive  injustice,  by  which  the  Alps,  once  thi^  Beat  of  the 


For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight, 

Or  plmider's  bloody  gain ; 
TJnbfibed,  imbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 


Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 


If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-color. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
-With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blond, 

Pollute  our  happy  shore, — 

Then  farewell  home  !  and  farewell  friendt 

Adieu  each  tender  tie  ! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  couquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse  !  to  horse !  the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  soimds  our  bugle-call ; 
Combined  by  honor's  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty  ! 

March  forward,  one  and  all !' 

moft  virtuous  and  free  people  upon  the  C/oimTicai,  jmre,  at 
length,  been  converted  into  the  citadel  of  a  foreign  and  miliUtfjf 
desjiot.     A  state  degraded  is  half  enslaved. — 1812. 

2  Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  at  the  time  whon  lie  wrote  ihif 
song,  Quartermaster  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Cava'/y.  8« 
one  of  the  Epintles  Introductory  to  Marmion.-  Eo 
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TRANSLATED,  OR  IMITATED,  FROM  THE  GERMAN,  to. 


tDiUiam  ant)  $eUn. 

[1796.'] 


IMl  FATED  FEOM  THB  "  LENOEK   OF  BURGER. 


The  Author  had  resolved  to  omit  the  following 
rersion  of  a  well-known  Poem,  in  any  collection 
which  he  might  make  of  his  poetical  trifles.  But 
the  pnbUshers  having  pleaded  for  its  admission, 
the  Author  has  consented,  though  not  imaware  of 
,he  disadvantage  at  which  this  youthful  essay  (for 
t  was  written  in  1796)  must  appear  with  those 
which  have  been  executed  by  much  more  able 
hands,  in  particular  that  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

Tlie  following  Translation  was  written  long  be- 
fore the  Author  saw  any  other,  and  originated  in 
the  following  circumstances : — A  lady  of  high  rank 
in  the  hterary  world  read  this  romantic  tale,  ao 
translated  by  M*.  Taylor,  in  the  house  of  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Dugald  Stewart  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Author  was  not  present,  nor  indeed  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  time  ;  but  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  ballad,  afterwards  told 
him  the  story,  and  repeated  the  remarkable  cho- 
rus— 

"  Tramp  !  tramp  I  across  the  land  they  speede, 
Splash!  splash  I  across  the  sea ; 
Hurrah  !  The  dead  can  ride  apace  1 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  7" 

In  attempting  a  translation,  then  intended  only 
iX)  circulate  among  friends,  the  present  Author  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  this  impressive  stanza ; 
for  which  freedom  he  has  since  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  the  ingenious  gentleman  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs. 

1  The  Chase  and  William  and  Helen  ;  Two  Ballads, 
from  the  German  of  Gottfried  Angnstns  Burger.  Edinhnrgh  : 
Printed  by  Mundell  and  Son,  Royal  Bank  Close,  for  Manners 
tad  Miller,  Parliament  Square ;  and  sold  bv  T.  CaHoil    ;-n  . 


WILLIAM  AND  HELEN 

I. 

Feom  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red : 

"  Alas,  my  love,  thou  tarriest  long! 
0  art  thou  false  or  dead  ?" — 

XL 
With  gallant  Fred'rick's  princely  po\»w» 

He  sought  the  bold  Crusade ; 
But  not  a  word  from  Judah's  war* 

Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

IIL 

With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 
At  length  a  truce  was  made, 

And  every  knight  retum'd  to  dry 
The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 

IV. 

Oiu"  gallant  host  was  homeward  bound 

With  many  a  song  of  joy; 
Green  waved  the  laiu^el  in  each  plume^ 

The  badge  of  victory. 


And  old  and  yoimg,  and  sire  and  son, 

To  meet  them  crowd  the  way, 
With  shouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody 

The  debt  of  love  to  uti/ 

VL 

Full  many  a  maid  her  true-love  met, 

And  sobb'd  in  his  embrace, 
And  flutt'ring  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 

Array'd  full  many  a  face. 

and  W.  Davies,  in  the  Strand,  London.  1794.  4to.—- Sai 
'  Essay  0(1  Imitations  of  t^  Ancient  Ballad,"  ante,  p.  Mt 
and  Life  cj  Scctt,  toI.  i.  chapters  7  and  8. 
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VIL 

XVIL 

Nor  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad ; 

She  sought  the  host  in  vain ; 
Foi  none  could  tell  her  "William's  fate, 

K  faithless,  or  if  slain. 

"No  sacrament  can  quench  this  fiie 
Or  slake  this  scorching  pain ; 

No  sacrament  can  bid  the  dead 
Arise  and  live  again. 

VIII. 

XVIII. 

The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone  ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair, 
Aud  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

"  0  break,  my  heart, — 0  break  at  once ! 

Be  thou  my  god.  Despair  1 
Heaven's  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on  me, 

And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer." — 

TX. 

XIX. 

"  0  rise,  my  child,"  her  mother  said, 
"  Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain ; 

A  perjured  lover's  fleeting  heart 
No  tears  recall  again." — 

"  0  ent-er  not  in  judgment.  Lord, 

With  thy  frail  child  of  clay  1 
She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke 

Lnpute  it  not,  I  pray  I 

X 

XX. 

"  0  mother,  what  is  gone,  is  gone, 
W  hat's  lost  for  ever  lorn : 

Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me ; 
0  had  I  ne'er  been  bom  I 

"  Forbear,  my  child,  this  desperate  woe; 

And  turn  to  God  and  grace ; 
Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 

Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 

XI. 

XXI. 

"  0  break,  my  heart, — 0  break  at  once  I 
DrinK  my  Ufe-blood,  Despair  1 

No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me, 
For  me  in  heaven  no  share." — 

"  0  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

0  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
Without  my  William  what  were  heaven, 

Or  with  him  what  were  heU  ?" — 

XII. 

XXII. 

"  0  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord  1" 

The  pious  mother  prays ; 
"  Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child  1 

She  knows  not  what  she  says. 

Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom, 
Upbraids  each  sacred  power, 

Till,  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room. 
All  in  the  lonely  tower. 

XIII. 

XXIII. 

"  0  say  thy  pater  noster,  child  1 

0  turn  to  God  and  grace  I 
His  will,  that  turn'd  thy  bliss  to  bale, 

Oan  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 

She  beat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her  hands, 

Till  sun  and  day  were  o'er. 
And  through  the  glinmiering  lattice  shone 

The  twinkling  of  the  star. 

XIV. 

XXIV. 

"  0  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

0  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
My  William's  love  was  heaven  on  earth, 

Without  it  earth  is  heU, 

Then,  crash  I  the  heavy  drawbridge  fell 
That  o'er  the  moat  was  hung ; 

And,  clatter !  clatter !  on  its  boards 
The  hoof  of  courser  rung. 

XV 

XXV. 

"  Why  should  I  pray  to  ruthless  Heaven, 
Since  my  loved  William's  slain  ? 

I  only  pray'd  for  William's  sake, 
Ajid  all  my  prayers  were  vain." — 

The  clank  of  echoing  steel  was  heard 
As  off  the  rider  bounded ; 

And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 
A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

XVL 

XXVL 

"  0  take  the  sacrament,  my  child. 
And  check  these  tears  that  flow ; 

Sy  resignation's  humble  prayer, 
0  hallow'd  be  thy  woe  1" — 

And  hark !  and  hark !  a  knock — Tap !  tap  I 

A  rustling,  stifled  noise ; — 
Door-lat^  and  tinkling  staples  nng ; — 

At  length  a  whispering  voice. 

1 
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XXVIL 

Awako,  awake,  arise,  my  love  1 

How,  H*>len,  dost  thou  fare?  [weep'st? 

Wak'st   thou,   or   sleep'st  I   laugh'st   thou,   or 

riast  thought  on  me,  my  fair  ?" — 

XXVIIL 
"  My  love  1  my  love  ! — so  late  by  night  1 — 

I  waked,  I  wept  for  thee : 
Much  have  I  borne  since  dawn  of  morn ; 

Where,  William,  couldst  thou  be  ?" — 

XXIX. 

*  We  saddle  late — from  Hungary 

I  rode  since  darkness  fell ; 
knd  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 

Before  the  matin-bell." — 

XXX. 

"  0  rest  this  night  within  my  arms, 

And  warm  thee  in  their  fold ! 
Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  bush  the  wind : — 

My  love  is  deadly  cold." — 

XXXI. 

"  L€t  the  wind  howl  through  hawthorn  bush  I 

This  night  we  must  away ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright ; 

1  cannot  stay  till  day. 

XXXII. 
"Busk,  busk,  and  boune  1  Thou  mount'st  behind 

Upon  my  black  barb  steed: 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  mUes, 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed." — 

XXXIII. 

"*  To-night — to-night  a  hundred  miles  1 — 

0  dearest  William,  stay  1 
The  beU  strikes  twelve — dark,  dismal  hour ! 

O  wait,  my  love,  till  day  1" — 

XXXIV. 
"  Look  here,  look  here — the  moon  shines  clear — 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride  ; 
Mount  and  away  !  for  ere  the  day 

We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 

XXXV. 
^  Tbe  tlack  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings ; 

Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee  1 
The  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread. 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee." — 

XXXVI. 
Strong  love  prevail'd :  She  busks,  she  bounes, 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind, 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined. 


XXXVIL 

And,  hurry  1  hurry !  off  they  rode, 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be ; 
Spurn'd  from  the  courser's  thundering  heels 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

XXXVIIL 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left, 

Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view. 
Fast,  fast  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plaiu^ 

And  cot,  and  castle,  flew. 

XXXIX. 

"  Sit  fast — dost  fear  ? — The  moon  shines  clear  •• 

Fleet  goes  my  barb — keep  hold  I 
Fear'st  thou  V — "  0  no  !"  she  faintly  said  ; 

"  But  why  so  stern  and  cold  ? 

XL. 

"  Wliat  yonder  rings  ?  what  yonder  sings  ? 

Why  shrieks  the  owlet  gray  ?" — 
"  'Tis  death-bells'  clang,  'tis  funeral  song, 

The  body  to  the  clay. 

XLL 

"  With  song  and  clang,  at  morrow's  dawn. 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead : 
To-night  I  ride,  with  my  young  bride, 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

XLIL 
"  Come  with  thy  choir,  thou  coffin'd  guest, 

To  sweU  our  nuptial  song ! 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage  feast  I 

Come  all,  come  all  along  1" — 

XLIIL 
Ceased  clang  and  song ;  down  sunk  the  bier  • 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose : 
And,  hurry  1  hurry  1  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursues 

XLIV. 
And,  forward  1  forward  !  on  they  go ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed  ; 
Thick  pants  the  rider's  laboring  breath. 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

XLV. 
"  0  William,  why  this  savage  haste  J 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed  ?" — 
"  'Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chOl, 

And  narrow,  trustless  maid." — 

XLVL 

"  No  room  for  me  ?" — "  Enough  for  Tvitb    - 
Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course  '  — 

O'er  thundering  bridge,  through  b  ang  ^nrw 
He  drove  the  furious  horse. 
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XLVII. 
Tramp  I  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash  1  splash !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright, 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

LVIL 
Tramp  1  tramp  1  along  the  land  they  rode 

Splash !  splash  !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spm-  diops  blood. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

XLVIIL 
Fled' past  on  right  and  left  how  fast 

Each  forest,  grove,  and  bower  1 
On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  fast 

Each  city,  town,  and  tower  1 

LVIII. 
"  Hurrah !   hurrah !   well  ride  the  dead ; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come ; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed. 

For,  Helen,  here's  my  home." — 

XLIX. 
"  Dost  fear  ?  dost  fear  ?     The  moon  shines  clear, 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? — 
flurrah !  hurrah  !  the  dead  can  ride  I" — 

"  0  William,  let  them  be  !— 

LIX. 

Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge 

Revolved  an  iron  door. 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beam 

Were  seen  a  church  and  tower. 

L. 
•  See  there,  see  there  !     What  yonder  swings 

And  creaks  'mid  wliistling  rain  ?" — 
"  Gibbet  and  steel,  th'  accursed  wheel ; 

A  murderer  in  liis  chain. — 

LX. 

With  many  a  shriek  and  cry  whiz  round 
Tlie  birds  of  midnight,  scared ; 

And  rusthng  like  autumnal  leaves 
Unhallow'd  ghosts  were  heard. 

LI. 
"  Hollo !  thou  felon,  follow  here  : 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride  ; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a. fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride." — 

LXI. 
O'er  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  palp 

He  spurr'd  the  fiery  horse. 
Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 

He  check'd  the  wondrous  course. 

LII. 
And,  hurry  !  hurry  1  clash,  clash,  clash  1 

The  wasted  form  descends  ; 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 

LXII. 
The  falling  gaimtlet  quits  the  rem, 

Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel. 
The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  sidc^ 

The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

LIII. 
Tramp !  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash  !  splash !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 

Tlie  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

Lxni. 

The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skuU, 
The  mould'ring  flesh  the  bone. 

Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 
A  ghastly  skeleton. 

LIV. 
How  fled  what  moonshine  faintly  show'd ! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid  1 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 

The  heaven  above  their  head  1 

LXIV. 
The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam. 

And,  with  a  fearful  bound. 
Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air. 

And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

LV. 
"  Dost  fear  ?  dost  fear  ?     The  moon  shines  dear, 

A  nd  well  the  dead  can  ride ; 
Does  faithful  Helen  fear  for  them  ?"— 

"O  leave  in  peace  the  dead!" — 

LXV. 
Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard, 

Pale  spectres  flit  along. 
Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  daace, 

And  howl  the  funeral  song ; 

LVL 
"Barb!  Barbl  methinks  I  hear  the  cock 

The  sand  will  soon  be  run : 
Barb  1  Barb  1  I  smell  the  morning  air  ; 

The  race  is  weUuigh  done." — 

LXVL 
"  E'en  when  the  heart's  with  angm'sh  dett, 

Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft ; 

Her  spuit  b«>  forgiven  1" 
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tl)e  111  ill)  Cjuntsman. 

This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of 
the  Wilde  Jdger  of  the  German  poet  Burger.  The 
tradition  upon  wliich  it  is  founded  bears,  tliat  for- 
merly a  Wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest, 
oaraed  Faulkenburg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  extremely 
orofligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  this 
uahnllowed  amusement  op  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
days  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  accompa- 
oied  it  with  the  most  unheard-of  oppression  upon 
the  poor  peasants,  who  were  under  his  vassalage. 
When  this  second  Nunrod  dietl,  the  people  adopted 
a  superstition,  founded  probably  on  the  many  va- 
rious uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  a  Ger- 
man forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night.  They 
conceived  they  still  heard  the  cry  of  the  Wild- 
grave's  hounds ;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of  the 
deceased  hunter,  the  sounds  of  liis  horses'  feet,  and 
.he  rustUng  of  the  branches  before  the  game,  the 
])ack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  distinctly  dis- 
criminated ;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
visible.  Ouce,  as  a  benighted  Chasseur  heard  this 
infernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the  sound  of  the 
halloo,  with  which  the  Spectre  Huntsman  cheered 
his  hounds,  he  could  not  refrain  from  crying, 
"  GhtrJc  zu  Falkenburgh  !"  [Good  sport  to  ye, 
Falkenburgh !]  "  Dost  thou  wish  me  good  sport  ?" 
answered  a  hoai'se  voice ;  '•  thou  shalt  share  the 
game ;"  and  there  was  thi-own  at  him  what  seemed 
to  be  a  huge  piece  of  foul  carrion.  The  daring 
Chasseur  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon  after,  and 
never  perfectly  recovered  the  personal  effects  of 
this  ghostly  greetuig.  This  tale,  though  told  with 
•ome  variations,  is  universally  beUeved  all  over 
Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning 
an  aerial  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Foun- 
tauibleau.  He  was  sometimes  visible ;  when  he 
appeared  as  a  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs,  a 
tall  grisly  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be 
{ound  in  "  Sully"s  Memoirs,"  who  says  he  was  called 
L(  Grand  Veneur.  At  one  time  he  chose  to  hunt 
so  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  Sully  himself,  came  out  into  the 
court,  supposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the  king  re- 
tm"uing  from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  else- 
where called  Saint  Hubert. 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  very  gen- 
eral, as  appears  from  fhe  following  fine  poetical 
desci  iption  of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard 
B  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire. 


"  Ere  silica  of  oM,  the  haughty  thanes  of  ] 
So  to  the  simple  swain  tradition  tells, — 
Were  woni  witli  clans,  and  ready  vassals  throng'd, 
To  wake  the  bouudiog  stag,  or  guilty  M  olf. 


There  oft  is  heart,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 

Beginning  faint,  but  rising  sliU  more  loud. 

And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters,  and  of  hounds. 

And  horns,  hoarse  winded,  blowing  far  and  keen:— 

Forthwith  the  hubbub  multii)lie3  ;  the  gale 

Labors  with  wilder  shrieks,  and  rifer  din 

Of  hot  pursuit  ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 

Mangled  by  throttling  dogs  ;  the  shouts  of  men, 

And  hoofs,  thick  healing  on  the  hollow  hill. 

Sudden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 

Starts  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's eaif 

Tingle  with  inward  dread.     Aghast,  he  eyes 

The  mountain's  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round, 

Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns. 

Nor  knows,  o'erawed,  and  trembling  as  be  stands, 

To  what,  or  whom,  he  owes  his  idle  fear. 

To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend  ; 

But  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds." 

jS/iania— reprinted  in  Scottish  Descriptive  Poemt 
pp.  167,  168. 

A  posthumous  miracle  of  Father  Lesley,  a  Scot 
tish  capuchin,  related  to  his  bemg  buried  on  a  hil 
haunted  by  these  unearthly  cries  of  hoimds  auc 
huntsmen.  After  his  sainted  relics  had  been  de 
posited  there,  the  noise  was  never  heard  more 
The  reader  will  find  this,  and  other  miracles,  re- 
corded  in  the  life  of  Father  Bonaventura,  wliich  ii 
written  in  the  choicest  Itahan. 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN 
[1796.'] 

The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-hom, 
To  horse,  to  horse  !  halloo,  halloo  1 

His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  moru, 

And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 

Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed, 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  haUow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calhng  sinful  man  to  pray. 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  beU  had  if  U'd 

But  still  the  WUdgrave  onward  rides , 

Halloo,  haUoo !  and,  hark  again ' 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides. 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  traitt 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white, 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

>  Published   (1796)  with  William  and   Helen,  ard  entit  ■ 
'  The  Chacb." 
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The  riglit-band  horseman,  youug  and  fair, 
His  smile  was  liJie  the  morn  of  May  ; 

The  left,,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare, 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  Im-id  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord  1 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  Diatch  the  princely  chase,  afford  ?" — 

"  Crease  thy  loud  bugle's  changing  knell," 
Ciied  the  fail-  youth,  with  silver  voice ; 

"  Ad«1  for  devotio?i's  choral  swell. 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

"  To-day,  the  ill-omeu'd  chase  forbear. 
Yon  bell  yet  simiraons  to  the  faue ; 

To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear, 

To-morrow  thou  mayst  mourn  in  vain." — 

"  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along  1" 

The  Sable  Himter  hoarse  rephes ; 
"  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-song. 

And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed, 
And,  launching  foi-ward  with  a  boimd, 

"  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priestUke  rede, 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound } 

"  Hence,  if  oiu*  manly  sport  offend ! 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  iuid  pray  : — 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd  friend  ; 

Halloo,  halloo !  and,  hark  away  1" 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light, 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill ; 

And  on  the  left  and  on  the  right, 
Each  Stranger  Horseman  followed  still. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow ; 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgi'avc's  horn, 
"  Hark  fi-)rward,  forward  !  holla,  ho  I" 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way ; 

He  gasps  tlie  thundermg  hoofs  below ; 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 

Still,  "Forward,  forward  1"  on  they  go. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 

A  field  with  Autunm's  blessings  crown'd ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman  with  toil  embrown'd  : 

*  O  m»!rcy,  mercy,  noble  lord ! 

Spare  tlie  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  cry, 

•  Earn'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  ha'e  pour'd, 

In  scorchijig  hour  of  fierce  July." 


Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  plearla, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey ; 

The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  fmious  holds  the  onward  way. 

"  Away,  thou  hoimd  1  so  basely  born. 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow  1"-^ 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forwai-d,  Jiolla,  ho  1" 

So  said,  so  done : — A  single  bound 

Clears  the  poor  laborer's  humble  pale ; 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound, 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. ' 

And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and  horn. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 

While,  joying  o'er  the  wasted  corn. 

Fell  Famine  marks  the  maddening  throng 

Again  uj^roused,  the  timorous  prey 

Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strengtli  decay, 
And  trusts  for  hfe  his  simple  skiU. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd  ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill. 
His  track  the  steady  blood-houjids  trace ; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still. 
The  fmious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; — 
"0  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 

These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  I"— • 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey ; 

Tlie  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

"  Unmanner'd  dog !     To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  c:int  ai.d  beggar  whine, 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort, 

Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine  1"— 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle-horn, 

"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  I' 

And  through  the  herd,  in  rutliless  scorn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  gc. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  u.^tf 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal, — 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerved  by  fear. 
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With  blood  liesmear'd,  and  white  with  foam, 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 

While  big  the  tears  of  auguish  pour, 

The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom 

The  hiuable  hermit's  hallow'd  bowei. 

"  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

Apostate  Spirits'  harden'd  tool  1 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  houni, 

Scorner  of  God  1     Scourge  of  the  poor  1 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go ; 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With,  "  Hark  away  !  and,  holla,  ho  1" 

"  Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood , 

For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild ; 

AJl  mild,  apiid  the  rout  profane. 

And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud. 

The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  prayer ; 

God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child." 

"  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain ; 

Revere  his  altar,  and  forbeai-1 

'Twas  hush'd : — One  flash,  of  sombre  glare 

With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown ; 

■'  The  meanesx  brute  has  rights  to  plead, 

Uprose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 

Which,  wrong'd  by  cruelty,  or  pride, 

And  horror  chill'd  each  nerve  and  bono. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head : — 

. 

Be  warn'd  at  leng+h,  and  turn  aside." 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill . 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing ; 

Still  the  Fair  Horsen  «in  anxious  pleads ; 

And  louder,  louder,  louder  still. 

The  Black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  prey : — 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing 

Ala*!  the  Eai-1  no  warning  heeds. 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

Earth  heard  the  call ; — her  entrails  rend ; 

From  yawnuig  rifts,  with  many  a  yell. 

"  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 

Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn ; 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

Not  sauited  martyrs'  sacred  song. 

Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  tiu-n  1" 

W  hat  ghastly  Huntsman  next  arose. 

Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell; 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  liis  horn, 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightrung  glows, 

"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  1" — 

His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  helL 

But  oif,  on  wliirlwind's  pinions  borne. 

The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hernnt,  go. 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn. 

With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe ; 

Ajid  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound. 

Behind  him  hoimd,  and  horse,  and  horn, 

And  clamor  of  the  chase,  was  gone  ; 

And,  "  Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho  1" 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle-sound, 

A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 

Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  thrc  n^ 

Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  Earl  around ; 

With  bloody  fangs  and  eager  cry ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn, 

In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. — 

In  vain  to  call :  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 

Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end  ; 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

By  day,  they  scour  earth's  cavern'd  spacOi 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears : 

At  midnight's  witcliing  hour,  ascend. 

His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground, 

The  quickenmg  spur  unmindful  bears. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 

That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades. 

AppaU'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 

Dark  as  the  aarkness  of  the  grave  ; 

When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears 

^d  not  a  sound  the  still  invades, 

Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 

For  human  pride,  for  human  woe. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 

When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 

At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke 

The  infernal  cry  of,  «  HoUa,  ho  1" 
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The  blessings  of  the  evil  Genii,  which  are  curses,  were 
Ipon  him," — Eastern  Tale. 

[1801.] 


Tftis  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
to  be  inserted  in  his  "  Tales  of  Wonder."*  It  is 
t/ie  third  tn  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  how- 
ever, partly  historical ;  for  it  is  recorded,  that, 
during  the  struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  a  Knight-Templar,  called  Saint- Alban, 
deserted  to  the  Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Chris- 
tians in  many  combats,  till  he  was  fi7ially  routed 
tnd  slain,  in  a  conflict  with  King  Baldwin,  un- 
«r  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 


Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an 

ear, 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your 

glee. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

0  see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 
Antl  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
And  see  you  that  palmer,  from  Palestine's  land. 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  ? — 

"  Now  palmer,  gray  palmer,  0  tell  unto  me, 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Coun- 

trie  ? 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
And    how    fare    our   nobles,   the    flower   of   the 

laud  r— 

"*  0  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave, 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have ; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 
-Fon." 

A  fiur  chain  of  gold  'mid  her  ringlets  there  hung ; 
O'er  the  palmer's  gray  locks  tlie  fair  chain  has  she 

flung: 
*  0  palmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee. 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy 

Countrie. 

"Ami,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
0  Baw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  '. 

1  Pul.liKlied  in  1801      See  ante   p.  573. 


When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and  the  Red-croa 

rush'd  on, 
0  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?"-  — 

"  0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows ; 
0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows ; 
Tour  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on 

high; 
But,  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

"The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt 

falls, 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch'd  walls ;    ' 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay  hope  in 

gone ; 
Count  Albert  is  priaoner  on  Mount  Lebanon."' 

0  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed ; 
And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her 

need ; 
And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land, 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosahe, 
Small   thought   on   his  faith,  or  his   knighthood, 

had  he  ; 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won, 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

"  0  Cliristian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldst 

thou  be ; 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee 
Our   laws  and  our  worshijj   on   thee  shalt  tho<i 

take ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

"  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  burns  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Curdmans  adfire. 
Alone,    and    in    silence,    thi-ee    nights   shalt  .thou 

wake ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sak«. 

"  And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 

hand. 
To  drive  the  Frauk  robber  from  Palestine's  lai<l ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Coimt  Albert  IlJ 

take, 
Wlien  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and  cross-han>iled 

sword, 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  Ms  Lord ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on, 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fan-  Lebanon. 

And    in    the    dread    cavern,   deep,  deep   under 

ground. 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround 
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He  tias  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he 

none, 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  Princiss,  the  Soldan  amazed, 
Sore  murmur'd  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed ; 
rh?y  search'd   all  liis  garments,  and,  under  his 

weods, 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
He  watch" d  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whis- 
tled round ; 
Far  off  was  their  mm-mur,  it  came  not  more  nigh. 
The  flame  burn'd  unmoved,  and  naught  else  did 
he  spy. 

Locd  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the 

King, 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they 

sing; 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  fatlier  impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain, 
And  the  recreant  return'd  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell : 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell  1 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter'd  and  beat, 
And  he  turn'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to 

retreat  •, 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden' d,  his  purpose  was 

gone, 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

Scarce  pass'd  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce 
trode, 

When  the  wirds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven 
were  abroad, 

They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring. 

And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire- 
King. 

PuU  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh, 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  protlaim 
The  dixadful  approach  of  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistingmsh'd  in  form, 
His  breath  it  wa»  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame, 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue-glimmer'd  through 

smoke, 
Ajid  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the   monarch  he 

bpoke : 

7« 


"  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquor,  thus  loi^ 

and  no  more. 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  Arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and 

see  [ 
The  recreant  receives  the  charmed  gift  on  his  knee 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the 

fiires, 
Ab,  borne  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm'd  him  the  Paynim  among. 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  wai 

strong  ;- 
And  the  Red-cross  wai'd  faint ,  and  the  Crescent 

came  on. 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Moimt  Lebanon, 

From  Lebanon's  forests  to  Galilee's  wave, 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave 

TiU  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  Knights  of 

Saint  John, 
With  Salem's  King  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on 

The  war-cymbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied. 
The  lances  were  couch'd,  and  they  closed  on  each 

side ; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwit 

unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 

wield. 
The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  King's  Red-crosp 

shield ; 
But  a  Page  thrust  him  forward  the  monaich  before 
And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Coimt  Albert  stoop'd 

low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddlebow ; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cioss  his  head, 
"  Bonne  Grace,  Notre  Dame  1"  he  imwittingly  said 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  was 

o'er. 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more- 
But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  hghtning's  ied 

wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-Kn.g 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gaunt^eted  hard ; 
He  stretch' d,  with  one  buffet,  that  Page  on  the 

strand  ; 
As  back  from  the   stripling  the  broken  casque 

roU'd, 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  riixglets  </ 

gold- 
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Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
Ou   those    death-swimming   eyeballs,  and   blood- 
clotted  hair ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood, 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Cm-dmans,  and  Ishmaehtes  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crossleted  sliield ; 
Alia  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dead, 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  NaphthaU's  head. 

Tlie  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. — 

Oh,  who  is  yoQ  Payuim  hes  stretch'd  'mid  the 

slain} 
And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at  liis  knee  ? — 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie  I 

The  Lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless'd  bound, 
The  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound : 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lady  did  bring ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-Kinsr. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell, 

How  the  Red-cross  it  conquered,  the  Crescent  it 

feU: 
And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  their 

glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 


jJreUerfcft   anXi   ^li'ce. 


[1801.] 


This  tale  is  hni.tatcd,  rather  than  translated,  from 
a  friigment  introduced  in  Goethe's  "  ClaucUna  von 
Villa  Bella,"  where  it  is  sung  by  a  member  of  a 
t/ang  of  banditti,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  fam- 
ily, irhlle  his  cmnpanions  break  into  the  castle.  It 
owes  any  little  merit  it  may  possess  to  my  friend 
Me.  Lewis,  to  vih&in  it  was  sent  in  an  extretnely 
rude  state  ;  and  who,  after  some  material  improve- 
tients,  published  it  hi,  his  "  Tales  of  Wonder." 


FaEDERttK  leaves  the  land  of  France, 
Homeward  hastes  his  steps  to  measure, 

Careless  casts  the  parting  glance 
On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure. 

Joying  in  his  prancing  steed. 

Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 

Ho]ie'8  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 


Helpless,  ruin'd,  left  forlorn, 

Lovely  Alice  wept  alone ; 
Mourn'd  o'er  love's  fond  contract  torn, 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  I;onor  flown. 

Mark  her  breast's  convulsive  tlirobs! 

See,  the  tear  of  anguisli  flows  1 — 
Minghng  soon  with  bursting  sobs, 

Loud  the  laugh  of  phrensy  rose 

WUd  she  cui-sed,  and  wild  she  pray'd ; 

Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o'er; 
Death  m  pity  brouglit  his  aid, 

As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides ; 

Marking,  blithe,  the  morning's  glance 
Manthng  o'er  the  mountain's  sidea. 

Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound, 
As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower, 

Slowly,  to  the  hills  around, 

Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  hour  1 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snuff^s  ^he  air, 
Yet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 

Bristles  high  the  rider's  hair, 

Struck  with  strange  mysterious  feaia 

Desperate,  as  his  terrors  rise. 
In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides ; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flies ; 
Anxious,  restless,  on  he  rides. 

Seven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nights, 
"WUd  he  wauder'd,  woe  the  while  ! 

Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright, 
Urge  his  footsteps  many  a  nule. 

Dark  the  sever+h  sad  nii^ht  descends ; 

Rivers  swell,  and  rain-streams  pour ; 
While  the  deafe'iing  thunder  lends 

All  the  terrors  ol  its  'oar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  sjient  \»ith  toil. 

Where  his  head  shall  Frederick  hide  I 

Wliere,  but  in  yon  ruin'd  aisle. 
By  the  lightning's  flash  descried  \ 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low, 

Fast  his  steed  the  wanderer  bouna. 

Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow. 

Next  Ills  darkling  way  he  woimd. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie  ! 

GUmmering  lights  are  seen  to  glide  I- 
"  Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry  ! 

Deign  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide  1" 
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Often  lost  theii-  quivering  beam, 
Still  the  lights  move  slow  before. 

Till  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleam 
Right  against  an  iron  door. 

rhimdering  voices  fi-om  within, 
Mix'd  with  peals  of  laughter,  rose  ; 

As  they  feU,  a  solemn  strain 
Lent  its  wild  and  wondrous  close  I 

Midst  the  din.  he  seem'd  to  hear 

Voice  of  fi-iends,  by  death  removed  ; — 

"Well  he  knew  that  solemn  ah, 
'Twas  the  lay  that  Ahce  loved. — 

Hark  !  for  now  a  solemn  knell 

Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke  ; 

F'-ur  times,  at  its  deaden'd  sweU, 
''Ichoes  from  the  ruins  spoke. 

A  8  the  lengthen'd  clangors  die, 

Slowly  opes  the  iron  door  1 
Straight  a  banquet  met  his  eye, 

But  a  *"uuerar8  form  it  wore  I 

Coffins  for  the  seats  extend  ; 

All  with  black  the  board  was  spread  ; 
Grirt  by  parent,  brother,  friend, 

Long  since  number'd  with  the  dead  1 

Alice,  in  her  grave-clothes  bound. 
Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat ; 

All  arose,  with  thundering  sound  ; 
AU  ^he  expected  stranger  greet. 

High  their  meagre  arms  they  wave, 
Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swell : — 

"  "Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave  1 
Perjured,  bid  the  hght  fai-eweU  1" 


®l)c  Battle  01  Strnpacl). 


[1818.] 

These  verses  are  a  hteral  translation  of  an  an- 
cient Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Sempacli, 
fought  9th  July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  established  their  independence  ; 
the  author,  Albert  Tchudi,  denominated  the  Sou- 
ler,  from  liis  profession  of  a  shoemaker.     He  was 

citizen  of  Lucerne,  esteemed  highly  among  his 
countrymen,  both  for  his  powers  as  a  Meister- 
Singer,  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier  ; 
go  that  he  might  snare  the  praise  conferred  by 
Collins  on  ^schyius,  that — 


" Not  alone  he  norsed  the  poet's  flame, 

But  reach'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot  steel. 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  a 
poet  returning  from  the  well-fought  field  he  de- 
scribes, and  in  which  lus  country's  fortime  waa 
secured,  may  confer  on  Tchudi's  verses  an  interest 
which  tliey  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their 
poetical  merit.  But  ballad  poetry,  tlie  more  lit- 
erally it  is  translated,  the  more  it  loses  its  simpli- 
city, without  acquiring  either  grace  or  strength 
and,  therefore,  some  of  the  faults  of  the  ver^ea 
must  be  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling  it  a 
duty  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  origiLiai 
The  various -puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry, 
and  disproportioned  episodes,  must  be  set  down 
to  Tchudi's  account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  mihtary  antiquary  will  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  minute  particulars  which  the  mar- 
tial poet  has  recorded.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Austrian  men-at-arms  received  the  charge  of  the 
Swiss,  was  by  forming  a  phalanx,  wliich  they  de- 
fended with  their  long  lances.  The  gallant  "Wmk- 
elreid,  who  sacrificed  liis  own  life  by  rushing  among 
the  spears,  clasping  ha  his  arms  as  many  as  he 
could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in  those  iron 
battaUons,  is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history.  "When 
fairly  mingled  together,  tlie  unwieldy  length  o" 
their  weaj^ons,  and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  de 
fensive  armor,  rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-arms 
a  very  unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  moun- 
taineers. The  victories  obtained  by  the  Swisf  ov  -r 
the  German  cliivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  formt 
dable  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important 
changes  ui  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cutting  the  peaks 
from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in 
allusion  to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery,  often 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  Leopold  III, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  called  "  The  handsome  man- 
at-arms,"  was  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Sempach,  with 
the  flower  of  his  chivalry. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SESfPACH.* 

'Twas  when  among  our  linden-trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms 

(And  gray-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms), 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  WiUisow, 

The  land  was  all  hi  flame  ; 
"We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

I  This  translation  first  appeared  in  Blackwood'*  EdiobM 
Magazine  for  February,  1818. — Ed. 
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The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 

The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-polut* 

So  hoi  their  heart  and  bold, 

Might  weUnigh  load  a  wain.' 

'*  On  Switzer  carles  -we'll  trample  now, 

And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said. 

"  Yon  haudful  down  to  hew 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud, 

WQl  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell. 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake, 

The  peasants  are  so  few." — 

In  martial  pomp  and  fau-  array, 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

The  gallant  Swiss  Confederates  there 

They  pray'd  to  God  aloud. 

'*  Now  Ust,  ye  lowland  nobles  all — 

And  he  display'd  his  rainbow  fair 

Ye  seek  the  momitam  strand, 

Against  a  swarthy  cloud. 

Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 

In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb'd  more  and  mor* 

With  courage  firm  and  high. 

"  I  rede  ye,  shrive  ye  of  your  sins. 

And  down  the  good  Confederates  bore 

Before  ye  farther  go  : 

On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  woe." — 

The  Austrian  Lion*  'gan  to  growl, 

And  toss  his  mane  and  tail ; 

"  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 

And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt 

Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?" — 

Went  whistling  forth  like  haiL 

"  The  Switzer  priest'  has  ta'en  the  field, 

He  deals  a  penance  drear. 

Lance,  pike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there, 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet ; 

"  Right  heavily  upon  your  head 

The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

He'll  lay  his  hand  of  steel ; 

Lay  shiver'd  at  their  feet. 

And  with  his  trusty  partisan 

Your  absolution  deal" — 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast. 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid  ; 

'Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then, 

It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 

The  com  was  steep'd  in  dew, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said — 

And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta'en, 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

"  I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at  homi, 

A  wife  and  mfant  son ; 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 

I  leave  the.m  to  my  country's  care, — 

Together  have  they  join'd ; 

This  field  shall  sooc  be  won.    • 

I'he  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stern. 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

"  Tliese  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick, 

And  keep  fuU  firm  array. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle, 

Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break. 

And  to  the  Duke  he  said. 

And  make  my  brethren  way." 

"  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 

Win  meet  us  undismay'd." — 

He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career. 

"  0  Hare-castle,"  thou  heart  of  hare  1"        > 

And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand. 

Fierce  Oxenstern  replied. — 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

•  Shait  see  then  how  the  game  will  fare," 

The  taimted  knight  rephed. 

Four  lances  spUnter'd  on  lus  crest, 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side ; 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 

Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd — 

And  closing  ranks  amain ; 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

1  All  the  Swiss  clergy  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  fougnt  .n 

tnnied  upwards,  and  so  long,  that  in  some  cases  they  wert 

Als  patriotic  war. 

fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small  chains.    Who" 

they  alighted  to  fight  upon  foot,  it  would  seem  that  the  Ad» 

In  the  original,  Haasenstein,  or  Hare-stone. 

trian  gentlemen  found  it  necessary  to  cut  off  these  peaks,  that 

»  This  seems  to  allude   to  the  preposterous  fashioA,  during 

they  might  move  with  the  necessary  activity. 

•In  middle  k£c«    of  wearing  boots  with   the  points  or  peaks 

*  A  pun  on  the  Archduke's  name,  Leoiiold. 
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This  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 

First  tamed  the  Lion's  mood, 
And  the  foui-  forest  cantons  freed 

From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a  lane^ 

His  vaUant  comrades  burst, 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partisan, 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust. 

The  daunted  Lion  'gan  to  whine. 

And  granted  ground  amain, 
fhe  Mountain  Bull'  he  bent  hia  brows. 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield, 

At  Sempacli  in  the  flight, 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konig's-field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight. 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls, 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride. 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 

"  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 

To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

**  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 

Has  gaU'd  the  knight  so  sore. 
That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne, 

To  range  our  glens  no  more." 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour, 

And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take ; 
And  he  arr'ved  in  luckless  hour 

At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

tie  and  his  squire  a  fisher  call'd 

(His  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot), 
"  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity. 

Receive  ua  in  thy  boat  1" 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard, 

And,  glad  the  meed  to  win. 
His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer' d. 

And  took  the  flyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 

Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  way, 
The  noble  to  hia  follower  sign'd 

He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

•  A  pan  on  the  Urub,  or  wild-bull,  which  gives  name  to 
fOe  Canton  of  Uri. 

>  The  translation  of  the  Noble  Moringer  appeared  originally 
b  tbe  Edinburgh  Annnal  Register  for  1816  Qmbliahed  in 


The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tum'd. 

The  squire  hia  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  hia  shadow  in  the  lake, 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  'whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  strova, 
He  stunn'd  them  with  hia  oar, 

"  Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs, 
You'U  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 

"  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 

This  morning  have  I  caught. 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail, 

Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught." 

It  was  a  messenger  of  woe 

Has  sought  the  Austrian  land : 

"  Ah !  gracious  lady,  evil  news  1 
My  lord  Uea  on  the  strand. 

"  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle-field, 
His  bloody  corpse  hes  there." — 

"  Ah,  gi'acious  God  1"  the  lady  cried, 
"  What  tidings  of  despair  1'" 

Now  would  you  know  the  minatrel  wigh* 

Who  sings  of  strife  so  stern, 
Albert  the  Souter  is  he  highly 

A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot, 

The  night  he  made  the  lay. 
Returning  from  the  bloody  spot. 

Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


^I)c  ^oble  illormgcr. 


AN  ANCIENT  BALLAD. 


TRANSLATED  FKOM  THE  GEEMAN 
[1819.''] 

The  original  of  these  verses  occurs  in  a  •jtilacvi., , 
of  German  popular  songs,  entifleil,  Sammluiuji 
Deutschen  Volkslieder,  Berlin,  1807,  pablished  by 
Messrs.  Busching  and  Von  der  Hagen,  both,  and 
more  especially  the  last,  distinguished  for  thei» 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  popular  Dcetry  and 
legendary  history  of  Germany. 

In  the  German  Editor's  notice  of  the  ballad,  it  la 

1819).     It  was  composed  during  Sir  Walter  Scott's  severe  an^ 
alarming  illness  of  April,  1819,  and  dictated,  in  the  interval! 
of  exquisite  pain,  to  his  daughter  Sophia,  and  his  friend  W* 
liam  Laidlaw. — Ed.     See  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vi.  o  7) 


irtated  to  have  oeen  ejctracted  from  a  manuscript 
Chronicle  of  Nicolaus  Thomann,  chaplain  to  Saint 
Leonard  in  Weiseiihorn,  which  bears  the  date  1538; 
and  the  song  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been 
generally  sung  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  early 
period.  Thomann,  as  quoted  by  the  German  Ed- 
"tor.  seems  ftuthfuUy  to  have  believed  the  event 
lie  narrates.  He  quotes  tombstones  and  obituaries 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  personages  of  the 
ballad,  and  discovers  that  there  actually  died,  on 
the  nth  May,  1349,  a  Lady  Von  Neuffen,  Count- 
ess of  Marstetten,  -who  was,  by  birth,  of  the  house 
of  Moringer.  This  laily  he  supposes  to  have  been 
Moriuger's  daughter,  mentioned  in  the  ballad.  He 
quotes  the  same  authority  for  the  death  of  Berck- 
hold  Von  Neuffen,  in  the  same  year.  The  editors, 
on  the  whtjle,  seem  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith  of  Uhn,  who,  from  the  language  of 
the  ballad,  ascribes  its  date  to  the  loth  century. 

Tlie  legend  itself  turns  on  an  incident  not  pecu- 
liar to  Germany,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  not  un- 
likely to  happen  in  more  instances  than  one,  when 
crusaders  abode  long  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  their 
disconsolate  dames  received  no  tidings  of  their 
fate.  A  story,  very  similar  in  circumstances,  but 
without  the  miraculous  machinery  of  Saint  Thom- 
as, is  told  of  one  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Haigh-haU 
in  Lancashire,  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  the 
late  Countess  of  Balcarras ;  and  the  particulars  are 
represented  on  stained  glass  upon  a  window  in 
♦hat  ancient  manor-house.* 


THE  NOBLE  MORINGER. 


0,  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  tale  of  old  Bohemian 

day, 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he 

lay ; 

He  halsed  and  kiss'd  his  dearest  dame,  that  was 

as  sweet  as  May, 
And  said,  "Now,  lady  of  my  heart,  attend  the 

words  I  say. 

IL 

"Tis  I  have  vow'd  a  pilgrimage  unto  a  distant 
shrine, 

And  I  must  seek  Saint  Thomas-land,  and  leave 
the  land  that's  mine ; 

Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state,  so  thou 
wilt  pledge  thy  fay, 

rhat  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven  twelve- 
months and  a  day." 

'  Bee  Intiodnction  to  "  T  •■»  Betrothed,"  Waverley  NoveV, 
'•>   xxxvii. 


III. 

Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright,  sore  troub 

led  in  her  cheer, 
"  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight,  what  ordel 

takest  thou  here ; 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy 

lordly  sway, 
And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when  thou  art  far 

away  ?" 

IV. 
Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringer,  "  Of  that  have  thou 

no  care. 
There's  many  a  valiant  gentlsman  of  me  holds 

living  fair ;  [my  state. 

The  trustiest  shall  rule  my  land,  my  vassals  and 
And  be  a  guardian  tried  and  true  to  thee,  mj 

lovely  mate. 

V. 

"As  Christian-man,  I  needs  must  keep  the  vow 

wliich  I  have  plight, 
When  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  remember  thy  true 

knight ; 
And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve,  for  vain 

were  sorrow  now. 
But  grant  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  since  God  hath 
',i^    heard  his  vow." 

VL 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  from  bed  he  made  him 

boune, 
And  met  him  there  his  Chamberlain,  with  ewer 

and  with  gown : 
He  flung  the  mantle  on  his  back,  'twas  furr'd  with 

miniver. 
He  dipp'd  liis  hand  in  water  cold,  and  bathed  his 

forehead  fair, 

VIL 

"  Now  hear,"  he  said,  "  Sir  Chamberlain,  true  vas- 
sal art  thou  mine. 

And  such  the  trust  that  I  repose  in  that  proved 
worth  of  thme. 

For  seven  years  slialt  thou  rule  my  towers,  and 
lead  my  vassal  train. 

And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith  till  I  return 
again." 

VIIL 
The  Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true,  and  sturdily 

said  he, 
"  Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  yoiu*  own,  and  take 

this  rede  from  me  ; 
That   woman's    faith's    a    brittle    trust  —  Seven 

twelve-months  didst  thou  say  f 
rU  pledge  me  for  no   lady's  truth   beyonc  tha 

seventh  fair  day." 
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rx. 

rhe  noble  Baron  turn'd  him  round,  his  heart  was 
full  of  care, 

His  gallant  Esquire  stood  him  nigh,  he  was  Mars- 
tetten's  heir, 

To  whom  he  spoke  right  anxiously,  "  Thou  trusty- 
squire  to  me. 

Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when  I  am 
o'er  the  sea  ? 

X. 

"To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  sirong,  and  to 

protect  my  land. 
And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  vassal 

band ; 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  lady's  faith  till  seven 

long  years  are  gone, 
And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  guarded  by 

Saint  John  i" 

XL 

Marstetten's  heir  was  kind  and  true,  but  fiery,  hot, 
and  young. 

And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too  presump- 
tuous tongue ; 
My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  your  jour- 
ney v-end,  [have  end. 

And  trust  th'^  charge  to  me  until  your  pUgr image 

xn. 

H<?ly  upon  my  plighted  faith,  which  shall  be  truly 

tried, 
'o  guard  your  land?,  and  ward  your  towers,  and 

with  your  vassals  ride  ; 
vnd  for  your  lovely  Lady's  faith,  so  virtuous  and 

so  dear, 
Pll  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change,  be  absent 

thirty  year." 

XIIL 

rhe  noble  Moringer  took  cheer  when  thus  he 
heard  him  speak. 

And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow 
left  his  cheek; 

A  long,  adieu  he  bids  to  aU — hoists  topsails,  and 
away, 

And  wanders  m  Sa<nt  Thomas-land  seven  twelve- 
mo nths  and  a  day. 

XIV. 

It  was  ibe  noble  Moringer  within   an   orchard 

elepi. 
When  rj  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding 

vision  crept ; 
And  whisper'd  in  his  ear  a  voica,  "  'Tis  time,  Sir 

Knight,  to  wake, 
rhy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 


XV. 

"Thv  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steedi 
another  rein, 

And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vas- 
sal train ; 

And  she,  the  Lady  of  tby  lov«,  so  faitliful  onc« 
and  fair, 

Tliis  night  irithin  thy  fathers'  hall  she  yrwU  Mara 
tetten's  heir." 

XVI. 

It  is  1  he  noble  Moringer  starts  up  and  tears  his 

beard, 
"  Oh  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  born  I  what 

tidings  have  I  heard ! 
To  lose  my  lordship  and  .my  lands  the  less  would 

be  my  care. 
But,  God  1  that  e'er  a  squire  imtrue  should  wed 

my  Lady  fair. 

XVII. 
"  0  good  Saint  Tliomas,  hear,"  he  pray'd,  "  my 

patron  Saint  art  thou, 
A  traitor  robs  me  of  my  land  even  while  I  pay  my 

vow  1  [name, 

My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy  that  was  so  pure  of 
And  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  and  must  endure  th« 

shame." 

XVIIL 
It  was  the  good  Saint  Thomas,  then,  who  heard 

his  pilgrim's  prayer, 
And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it  o'ei 

power'd  liis  care  ; 
He  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land  outstretch'd  be 

side  a  rill, 
High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  it 

miU. 

XIX. 

The  Moringer  he  started  up  as  one  from  spell  un 

bound. 
And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gazed  wildly  ali 

around ; 
"  I  know  my  fathers'  ancient  towers,  the  mill,  the 

stream  I  know, 
Now  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint  who  cheer'u  ftii 

pilgrim's  woe  1" 

XX. 

He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  staff,  and  to  the  mill  ha 

drew. 
So  alter'd  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  theij 

master  knew ;  [chanty, 

The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  "  Good  friend,  for 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  lajid  what  tidings  maT 

there  be  I" 
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XXL 

The  miller  answered  hun  again,  "  He  knew  of  little 
news. 

Save  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bride- 
groom choose ; 

Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  con- 
stant word, 

His  dfath  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy 
^jord. 

XXIL 
"  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill  which  wins  me  Kving 

free, 
God  rest  tlie  Baron  in  his  grave,  he  still  was  kind 

to  me  1 
And  whan  Saint  Martin's  tide  comes  roimjj,  and 

millers  take  their  toll, 
The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both 

cope  and  stole." 

XXITL 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb  the  hill  began. 
And   stood   before   the   bolted   gate   a  woe  and 

weary  man ; 
"  Now  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven  that  can 

compassion  take. 
To  train  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this  woeful  match 

to  break." 

XXIV. 
His  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call  was  sad 

ami  slow, 
For  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  were 

heavy  all  with  woe  •/ 
And  to  the  warder  thus  he  spoke :  "  Friend,  to  thy 

Lady  say, 
A  pilgiim  from  Saint  Thomas-land  craves  harbor 

for  a  day. 

XXV. 

"  Tve  wander'd  many  a  weary  step,  my  strength 
is  wellnigh  doie, 

And  if  she  turn  me  from  her  gate  I'll  see  no  mor- 
row's sun  ; 

I  »>ray,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  a  pilgrim's 
bed  and  dole. 

And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her  once-loved 
husband's  soul." 

XXVL 
It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came  his  dame 

before, 
•  A  pilgrim,  worn  and  travel-toil'd,  stands  at  the 

castle-door ; 
And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  for  har- 

bqr  and  for  dole, 
ind  for  the  sake  of  Moringer,  thy  noble  husband's 

•uuL" 


XXVIL 
The  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved,  "  Do  up  tha 

gate,"  she  said, 
"  And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to  banquet 

and  to  bed ; 
And  since  he  names  my  husband's  name,  so  that 

he  hsts  to  stay. 
These  towers  shall  be  his  harborage  a  twelv*" 

month  and  a  day." 

XXVIIL 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  imdid  the  portal 

broad, 
It  was  the  nt)ble  Moringer  that  o'er  the  threshold 

strode  ; 
"And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven,"  he  said, 

"  though  from  a  man  of  sin. 
That  the   true  lord  stands  here   once  more   his 

castle-gate  within." 

XXIX. 

Then  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sau 
and  slow ;  [Lord  to  know ; 

It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem'd  their 

He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppress'd  with  woe 
and  wrong, 

Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him  senm'd  little 
space  so  long. 

XXX. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  am)  come 

was  evening  hour. 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  biides  retire 

to  nuptial  bower ; 
"Our  castle's  wont,"  a  brides-man  sxid,  'hsttii  been 

both  firm  and  long. 
No  guest  to  harbor  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant 

a  song." 

XXXL 

Then  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom  there  as  he 

sat  by  the  bride, 
"  My  merry  minstrel  folk,"  quoth  he,  "  lay  shalm 

and  harp  aside ; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a  lay,  the  castle's  rule 

to  hold. 
And  well  his  guerdon  will  I  pay  with  garment  and 

with  gold."— 

XXXII. 

"  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,"  'twas  tb«Mi  the 

pilgrun  simg, 
"  Nor  golden  meed  nor  garment  gay,  imlocks  hia 

heavy  tong"     j 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  aa 

rich  a?  thine, 
And  by  nr  /  side  as  fair  a  bride  with  all  her  charmi 

was  mine 
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XXXIIL 

'  But  time  traced  fuirows  on  my  face,  and  I  gte'W 

ailver-liair'd,    . 
For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left 

this  brow  and  beard ; 
Once  ricli,  but  now  a  pahner  poor,  I  tread  life's 

latest  stage, 
And  min^ls  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  fro- 


XXXIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  woeful  lay  that 

hears, 
And  for  the  aged   pilgrun's   grief  her   eye  was 

dimm'd  with  tears ; 
She  bade  her  gallant  cupbearer  a  golden  beaker 

take. 
And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to  quaff  it  for  her 

sake. 

XXXV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd  amid  the 

wine 
A  bridal  ring  of  burning  gold  so  costly  and  so 

fine:  • 

Now  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  teUs  you  but 

the  sooth, 
Twas  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he  pledged  his 

bridal  truth. 

XXXVL   • 

ITien  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  "  Do  me  one  kindly 

deed, 
And  should  my  better  days  return,  full  rich  shall 

be  thy  meed ; 
Bear  back  the  golden  cup  again  to  yonder  bride  so 

gay, 

And  crave  her  of  her  courtesy  to  pledge  the  palm- 
er gray." 

XXXVIL 

The  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor  was  the  boon 
denied, 

Tlic  golden  cup  he  took  again,  and  bore  it  to  the 
bride ; 

■*  Lady,"  he  said,  "  your  reverend  guest  sends  this, 
and  bide  me  pray. 

That,  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thou  pledge  the  palm- 
er gray." 

XXXVIIL 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  Lady's  eye,  she  views  it 
close  and  near, 

thea  you  might  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  "  The  Mor- 
inger is  here !" 


Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears 

in  torrents  fell. 
But  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  besi 

can  telL 

XXXIX. 

But  loud  she  utter'd  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  everj 

saintly  power. 
That  had  return'd  the  Moringer  before  tlie  mid 

night  hour ; 
And  loud  she  utter'd  vow  on  vow,  that  never  wan 

there  bride. 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  beon  so 

sorelv  tri'^d 

XL. 

"  Tes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,"  she  said,  "  to  cob 

atart  matrons  due. 
Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight,  so  stead 

fastly  and  true ; 
For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you 

count  aright. 
Seven  twelve-months  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells 

toU  twelve  to-night." 


XLL 

It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there 

he  drew. 
He  kneel'd  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  wea 

pon  tlii'ew ; 
"  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,"  these  were 

the  words  he  said, 
"  Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take 

thy  vassal's  head." 

XLIL 

The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  dia 
say, 

"  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roam'd  seven  twelve- 
months and  a  day ; 

My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaJa 
her  sweet  and  fair, 

I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for 
my  heir. 

XLin. 

"  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  thu 

old  bridegroom  the  old. 
Whose  faith  was  kept  tiU  term  and  tide  so  pune- 

tuaUy  were  told ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my 

castle  gate. 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  da^  too 

kte." 


FBOM  THE  GEKMAN  OF  GOETH^. 

{The  Efl-King  is  a  goblin  that  haunts  the  Black 
Forest  in  Thuringia. — To  be  read  by  a  candle 
particularly  long  in  tlie  smiff.) 

0  "WHO  rides  by  night  thro'  the  woodland  80  mid  ? 
It  is  the  fond  father  embracing  his  child ; 
And  close  the  boy  nestles  within  bis  loved  arm, 
To  hold  himself  fast,  Slid  to  keep  himself  warm. 

"  0  father,  see  yonder !  see  yonder  !"  he  says ; 
"  My  boy,  upon  what  dost  thou  fearfully  gaze  ?" — 
"  0,  'tis  the  Erl-King  with  his  crown  and  his  sliroud." 
"  No,  my  son,  it  is  but  a  dark  wreath  of  the  cloud." 

{The  Erl-King  speaks.) 
"  O  come  and  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest  child ; 
By  maay  a  gay  sport  shall  thy  time  be  beguiled ; 
My  mother  keeps  for  thee  fuU  many  a  fair  toy. 
And  many  a  fine  flower  shall  she  pluck  for  my  boy." 

•  0,  father,  my  father,  and  did  you  not  hear 
The  Erl-King  whisper  so  l«w  in  my  ear  ?" — 

•  1797  "  To  Jltss  Christian  Rutherford. — I  send  a  gob- 
tb  •tof>  Yon  see  I  have  not  altogether  lost  the  faculty  of 
thjrniii^     I  assore  you  there  is  no  small  impadence  in  attempt- 


"  Be  still,  my  heart's  darling — my  child,  be  at  eiisd; 
It  was  but  the  wild  blast  as  it  simg  thro'  the  trees.* 

Erl-King. 
"  0  wilt  thou  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest  boy  ? 
My  daugliter  shall  tend  thee  with  care  and  with  joy , 
She  shall  bear  thee  so  lightly  thro'  wet  and  thro' 

wild, 
And  press  thee,  and  kiss  thee,  and  sing  to  my  child "' 

"  0  father,  my  father,  and  saw  you  not  plain, 
The  Erl-King's  pale  daughter  gUde  past  tliro  the 

rain  ?"— 
"  0  yes,  my  loved  treasure,  1  knew  it  fuU  soon ; 
It  was  the  gray  willow  that  danced  to  the  moon.'' 

Erl-King. 
"  0  come  and  go  with  me,  no  longer  delay. 
Or  else,  silly  child,  I  will  drag  thee  away." — 
"  0  father  !  0  father  !  now,  now  keep  your  hold, 
The  Erl-King  has  seized  me — his  grasp  is  so  cold  1" 

Sore  trembled  the  father ;  he  spurr'd  thro'  the  wild 
Clasping  close  to  his  bosom  his  shuddering  child ; 
He  reaches  his  dwelling  in  doubt  and  in  dread. 
But,  clasp'd  to  his  bosom,  the  infant  was  dead  /" 

mg  a  renior  of  that  ballad,  as  it  has  been  trans  ated  by  L*ttf$ 
.    .     W.  S."—Life,  vol.  1.  p  378. 


9.TBV  OF  2AU  .AD8  FBJOU  THE  aSKHAV 


Cgrical    aub    itliBcellanccus   |Jicce0, 

IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  COMPOSITION  OR  PUBLICATION. 


3Jubenilc   3lfneB. 

FROM  VIBQIL. 


1782.— JEtat.  11. 


"  Scott's  autobiography  tells  us  that  his  transla- 
hons  in  verse  from  Horace  and  Virgil  were  often 
ipproved  by  Dr.  Adams  [Rector  of  tfee  High  School, 
Edinburgh].  One  of  these  little  pieces,  -written  in 
a  weak  boyish  scrawl,  within  pencilled  marks  still 
visible,  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  moth- 
er ;  it  was  found  folded  up  in  a  cover,  inscribed 
by  the  old  lady— '  J%  Walter's  first  lines,  1782.'" 
— LocKHART,  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

In  awful  ruins  ^tna  thunders  nigh, 
And  sends  in  pitchy  whirlwinds  to  the  sky 
Black  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  still  as  they  aspire, 
From  their  dark  sides  there  bursts  the  glowing 

fire ; 
At  other  times  huge  balls  of  fire  are  toss'd, 
Tha'^  lick  the  stars,  and  in  the  smoke  are  lost : 
SoraeMmes  the  moimt,  with  vast  convulsions  torn, 
Emit;  huge  rocks,  which  instantly  are  borne 
With  li'ud  explosions  to  the  starry  skies, 
The  atones  made  liquid  as  the  huge  mass  flies, 
Then  buck  again  with  greater  weight  recoils, 
While  -^tna  thxmdering  from  the  bottom  boils. 


©n  a  STftuntJer  Storm. 


1783.— ^T.  12. 


"  In  Scott's  Introduction  to  the  Lay,  he  alludes 
V)  an  original  effusion  of  these  '  schoolboy  days,* 
prompted  by  a  thunder-storm,  which  he  says,  '  was 
much  approved  of,  until  a  malevolent  critic  sprung 


•  "  A  must  1  think,  be  allowed  that  these  lines,  though 
•>  tSe  •  Ibm  >»  which  the  poet  himself  modestly  ascribes 
ham    «Qd  not  M)  be  compaied  with  the  eflforts  of  Pope,  itill 


np  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  blue-buskine<J 
wife,'  (fee.  Ac.  -These  lines,  and  another  short  piec« 
'  On  the  Setting  Sun,'  were  lately  found  wrapped 
up  in  a  cover,  inscribed  by  Dr.  Adam,  '  Walter 
Scott,  July,  1783.'" 

Loud  o'er  my  head  though  awful  thunders  roll. 
And  vivid  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole. 
Yet  'tis  thy  voice,  my  God,  that  bids  them  fly. 
Thy  arm  directs  those  lightnings  tlu*ough  the  sky 
Then  let  the  good  thy  mighty  name  revere. 
And  harden'd  sinners  thy  just  vengeance  fear 


®n  tie  Settfufl  Sun, 


1783. 


Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray, 
And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  great  Creator's  praise  ; 
Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  call'd  man, 
Whose  life's  comprised  within  a  span, 

To  Hira  his  homage  raise. 

We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds, 

And  tints,  so  gay  and  bold, 
But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 

Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold !' 


^\)t  rfolet. 


1797. 


It  appears  from  the  Life  of  Scott,  voL  L  p.  88S, 
that   these  lines,  first  published  in  the   English 

less  of  Cowley  at  the  same  period,  show,  nev^-.hele«8.  praiio- 
worthy  dexterity  for  a  boy  of  twelve." —  Life  of  Scot t,  »oV  I.      j 
p.  131.  ! 
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Minstrelsy,  ISIO,  were  written  in  1797,  on  occa- 
Mon  of  the  Poet's  disappointment  in  love. 

The  violet  in  her  green-wood  bower, 

Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle, 

May  boast  itself  the  fiiirest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue. 

Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  reclining ; 

Tve  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue. 

More  sweet  through  wat'ry  lustre  shining. 

Rie  oummer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 

'^or  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 


Eo  a  ILatis. 

WITH  FLOWERS  FROM  A  ROMAN  WALL. 


1797. 


Written  in  1797,  on  an  excursion  from  Gillsland, 
b  Cumberland.     See  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

TaJie  these  flowers  which,  purple  waving, 

On  the  ruin'd  rampart  grew, 
Where,  the  sons  vjf  freedom  braving, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 

Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there ; 
Tliey  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 

Wild-flower  wreaths  for  Beauty's  hair. 


fragments. 


(1.)  BOTHWELL  CASTLE. 


1799. 


l^E  following  fragment  of  a  baUad  written  at 
Both  well  Castle,  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  was  first 
[•Tinted  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  voL  ii.  p.  28. 

Wlien  fruitful  Clydesdale's  apple-bowers 

Are  mellowing  in  the  noon ; 
When  sighs  round  Pembroke's  ruin'd  towers 

The  sultry  breath  of  June ; 

•  Btr  Aylmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Edward  the 
fint'i  Governor  of  Suotlaiid,  usaally  resided  at  Both  well  Caa- 


Wben  Clyde,  despite  his  sheltering  wood, 

Must  leave  his  channel  dry  ; 
And  vainly  o'er  the  limpid  flood 

The  angler  guides  his  fly  ; 

If  chance  by  Bothwell's  lovely  braes 

A  wanderer  thou  hast  been. 
Or  hid  thee  from  the  summer's  blaze 

In  Blantyre's  bowers  of  green, 

Full  where  the  copsewood  opens  wild 

Thy  pilgrim  step  hath  staid. 
Where  Bothwell's  towers,  in  ruin  piled, 

O'erlook  the  verdant  glade ; 

And  many  a  tale  of  love  and  fear 
Hath  mingled  with  the  scene — 

Of  Bothwell's  banks  that  bloom'd  so  dear 
And  BothweU's  bonny  Jean. 

O,  if  with  rugged  minstrel  lays 

Unsated  be  thy  ear. 
And  thou  of  deeds  of  other  days 

Another  tale  wilt  hear, — 

Then  all  beneath  the  spreading  beech. 

Flung  careless  on  the  lea, 
The  Gotliic  mu'se  the  tale  shall  teacb 

Of  Bothwell's  sisters  three. 

Wight  Wallace  stood  on  Deckmont  head, 

He  blew  his  bugle  round, 
Till  the  wild  bull  in  Cadyow  wood 

Has  started  at  the  sound. 

St.  George's  cross,  o'er  BothweU  hung, 

Was  waving  far  and  wide, 
And  from  the  lofty  turret  flung 

Its  crimson  blaze  on  Clyde  ; 

And  rising  at  the  bugle  blast 
That  marked  the  Scottish  foe, 

Old  England's  yeomen  muster'd  fast, 
And  bent  the  Norman  bow. 

Tall  in  the  midst  Sir  Aylmer'  rose, 

Proud  Pembroke's  Earl  was  he — 
^Thile" 


(2.)  THE  SHEPHERD'S  TALE.* 


1799 


"Another  imperfect  ballad,  in  which  he  had 
meant  to  blend  together  two  legends  familiar  t« 

tie,  the  ruins  of  which  attest  the  magnificeiice  of  the  la>adeT 
— £u.  3  ijfe  of  Scott,  vol    i.  p.  31. 
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every  reader  of  Scottish  history  and  romance,  has 
been  found  in  the  same  portfolio,  and  the  hand- 
writing proves  it  to  be  of  the  same  eai'ly  date." — 
LOCKHART,  voL  LL  p.  30. 


********* 

Ajid  ne'er  but  once,  my  son,  he  says, 

Was  yon  sad  cavern  trod. 
In  persecution's  iron  days, 

When  tlie  land  was  left  by  God. 

Piom  Bewlie  bogs  with  slaughter  red, 

A  wanderer  hither  drew, 
And  oft  he  stopt  and  turn'd  his  head. 

As  by  fits  the  night  wind  blew ; 

For  trampling  round  by  Cheviot  edge 

Were  heard  the  troopers  keen. 
And  frequent  from  the  Whitelaw  ridge 

The  death-shot  flash'd  between. 

The  moonbeams  through  the  misty  shower 
On  yon  dark  cavern  fell ;  [white, 

iTirough    the    cloudy  night  the  snow  gleam'd 
Which  sunbeam  ne'er  could  quelL 

"  Ton  cavern  dai'k  is  rough  and  rude, 

And  cold  its  jaws  of  snow  ; 
But  more  rough  and  rude  are  the  men  of  blood. 

That  hunt  my  Ufe  below  1 

"  Ton  speU-bound  den,  as  the  aged  tell, 

Was  hewn  by  demon's  hands ; 
But  I  had  lourd'  melle  with  the  fiends  of  hell. 

Than  with  Clavers  and  his  baud." 

He  heard  the  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound  bark, 

He  heard  the  horses  neigh, 
He  plunged  him  in  the  cavern  dark. 

And  downward  sped  his  way. 

Now  faintly  down  the  winding  path 
Came  the  cry  of  the  faulting  hound, 

A  ud  the  mutter'd  oath  of  baulked  wrath 
Was  lost  in  hoUow  sound. 

H*.  threw  him  on  the  flinted  floor, 

And  held  his  breath  for  fear ; 
He  rose  and  bitter  cursed  liis  foes, 

As  the  soimds  died  on  his  ear.  <• 

"  0  bare  thine  arm,  thou  battling  Lord, 

For  Scotland's  wandering  band ; 
hash  from  the  oppressor.'s  grasp  the  sword, 

And  sweep  him  from  the  land  1 

•  Lourd ;  i.  e.  liefer — rather. 


"  Forget  not  thou  thy  people's  groans 

From  dark  Dunnotter's  tower, 
ilix'd  with  the  seafowl's  shrilly  moans, 

And  ocean's  biu-sting  roar  1 

"  0,  in  fell  Clavers'  hour  of  pride, 

Even  in  his  mightiest  day, 
As  bold  he  strides  through  conquest's  tide, 

O  stretch  him  on  the  clay  1 

"  His  widow  and  his  Uttle  ones, 

O  may  their  tower  of  trust 
Remove  its  strong  foundation  stones, 

And  crush  them  m  the  dust  1" — 

"  Sweet  prayers  to  me,"  a  voice  replied, 
" Thiice  welcome,  guest  of  mine  1" 

And  glimmering  on  the  cavern  side, 
A  light  was  seen  to  shine. 

An  aged  man,  in  amice  brown. 

Stood  by  the  wanderer's  side. 
By  powerful  charm,  a  dead  man's  arm 

The  torch's  light  supplied. 

From  each  stiff  finger,  stretch'd  upright, 

Arose  a  ghastly  flame. 
That  waved  not  in  the  blast  of  night 

Which  through  the  cavern  came. 

0,  deadly  blue  was  that  tapei-'s  hue. 

That  flamed  the  cavern  o'er, 
But  more  deadly  blue  was  the  ghastly  hue 

Of  his  eyes  who  the  taper  bore. 

He  laid  on  his  head  a  hand  like  lead, 

As  heavy,  pale,  and  cold — 
"  Vengeance  be  tliine,  thou  guest  of  nune, 

If  thy  heart  be  tiim  and  bold. 

"  But  if  faint  thy  heart,  and  caitiif  fear 

Thy  recreant  sinews  know. 
The  mountain  erne  thy  heart  shall  tear, 

Thy  nerves  the  hooded  crow." 

The  wanderer  raised  him  imdismay'd : 

"  My  soul,  by  dangers  steel' d, 
Is  stubborn  as  my  border  blade, 

Which  never  knew  to  yield. 

"  And  if  thy  power  can  speed  the  hour 

Of  vengeance  on  my  foes, 
Theu-s  be  the  fate,  from  bridge  and  gat» 

To  feed  the  hooded  crows." 

The  Brownie  lofiVd  him  in  the  face, 
And  his  color  fled  with  speed — 

"  I  fear  me,"  quoth  he,  "  imeath  it  will  b«i 
To  match  thy  word  and  deed. 
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"  In  ancient  days  when  English  bands 

The  casque  hung  near  each  cavalier ; 

Sore  ravaged  Scotland  fair, 

The  plumes  waved  mournfully 

Tlie  sword  and  sliield  of  Scottish  land 

At  every  tread  which  the  wanderer  made 

Was  valiant  Halbert  Kerr. 

Through  the  hall  of  gramarye. 

'  A  warlock  loved  the  warrior  well, 

Tlie  ruddy  beam  of  the  torches'  gleam 

Sir  jVIichael  Scott  by  name. 

Tliat  glared  the  warriors  on. 

And  he  sought  for  his  sake  a  spell  to  make, 

Reflected  light  from  armor  bright, 

Should  the  Southern  foemen  tame. 

In  noontide  splendor  shone.                              » 

"  '  Look  thou,'  hfi  said, '  from  Cessford  head. 

And  onward  seen  in  lustre  sheen. 

As  the  July  sun  sinks  low. 

Still  lengthening  on  the  sight. 

And  when  glimmermg  wliite  on  Cheviot's  height 

Thiough  the  boundless  hall  stood  steeds  in  stall 

Thou  shalt  spy  a  wreath  of  snow. 

And  by  each  lay  a  sable  knight. 

The  spell  is  complete  which  shall  bring  to  thy 

feet 

Still  as  the  dead  lay  each  horseman  dread, 

The  haughty  Saxon  foe.' 

And  moved  nor  limb  nor  tongiae  ; 

Each  steed  stood  stiff  as  an  earthfast  clifl^ 

"  For  many  a  year  wrought  the  wizard  here. 

Nor  hoof  nor  bridle  rung. 

In  Cheviot's  bosom  low, 

Till  the  spell  was  complete,  and  in  July's  heat 

No  sounds  through  all  the  spacious  hxQ. 

Appear'd  December's  snow : 

The  deadly  still  divide. 

But  Cessford's  Halbert  never  came 

Save  where  echoes  aloof  from  the  vaulted  roof 

The  wondrous  cause  to  know. 

To  the  wanderer's  step  replied. 

"  For  years  before  in  Bowden  aisle 

At  length  before  his  wondering  ey<JS, 

The  warrior's  bones  had  lain. 

On  an  iron  column  borne. 

And  after  short  while,  by  female  guile, 

Of  antique  sliape,  and  giant  size. 

Sir  Michael  Scott  was  slain. 

Appear'd  a  sword  and  horn. 

"  But  me  and  my  brethren  iu  this  cell 

"  Now  choose  thee  here,"  quoth  his  lea  V', 

His  mighty  charms  retain, — 

"  Thy  venturous  fortune  try ; 

And  he  that  can  quell  the  powerful  spell 

Thy  woe  and  weal,  thy  boot  and  bale, 

Shall  o'er  broad  Scotland  reign." 

In  yon  brand  and  bugle  Ue." 

He  led  him  through  an  iron  door 

To  the  fatal  brand  he  mounted  his  hand. 

And  up  a  winding  stair, 

But  his  soul  did  quiver  and  quail ; 

And  in  wild  amaze  did  the  wanderer  gaze 

Tlie  life-blood  did  start  to  his  shuddering  heart 

On  the  sight  which  open'd  there. 

And  left  him  wan  and  pale. 

Through  the  gloomy  night  flash'd  ruddy  Ught, — 

The  brand  he  forsook,  and  the  horn  he  took 

A  thousand  torches  glow ; 

To  'say  a  gentle  sound ; 

The  cave  rose  high,  hke  the  vaulted  sky, 

But  so  wild  a  blast  from  the  bugle  braat, 

O'er  stalls  in  double  row. 

That  the  Cheviot  rock'd  around. 

In  every  stall  of  that  endless  hall 

From  Forth  to  Tees,  from  seas  to  seas, 

Stood  a  steed  in  barbing  bright ; 

Tlie  awful  bugle  rung ; 

At  the  foot  of  each  steed,  all  arra'd  save  the  head. 

On  Carlisle  wall,  and  Berwick  withal, 

Lay  etretch'd  a  stalwart  knight. 

To  arms  the  warders  sprung. 

In  each  mail'd  hand  was  a  naked  brand ; 

With  clank  and  clang  the  cavern  rang, 

As  they  lay  on  the  black  bull's  liide. 

The  steeds  did  stamp  and  neigh ; 

Each  visage  stern  did  upwards  turn. 

And  loud  was  the  yell  as  each  warrior  fell 

With  eyeballs  fix'd  and  Avide. 

Sterte  up  with  hoop  and  cry. 

A  launcegay  strong,  full  twelve  ells  long, 

"  Woe,  woe,"  they  cried,  "  thou  caitiff  cowar4 

By  every  warrior  hung ; 

Tliat  ever  thou  wert  born  ! 

At  each  pommel  there,  for  battle  yare. 

Why  drew  ye  not  the  knightly  sword 

A  JedwoDd  axe  was  »'ung. 

Before  ye  blew  the  horn  ?" 
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The  morning  on  the  mountain  shone, 

And  on  the  bloody  ground 
Hurl'd  from  the  cave  with  shiver'd  bone, 

The  mangled  •wretch  was  found. 

And  still  beneath  the  cavern  dread, 

Ajnong  the  glidders  gray, 
A  shapeless  stone  with  Uchens  spread 

Marks  where  the  wanderer  lay.* 


(3.)  CHEVIOT. 


1799. 


Go  sit  old  Cheviot's  crest  beJow, 
And  pensive  mark  the  lingering  snow 

In  all  his  scaurs  abide, 
And  slow  dissolving  from  the  hill 
In  many  a  sightless,  soundless  rill, 

Feed  sparkling  Bowmout's  tide. 

Fair  shines  the  stream  by  bank  and  lea, 
As  -ft-impling  to  the  eastern  sea 

She  seeks  Till's  suUen  bed. 
Indenting  deep  the  fatal  plain. 
Where  Scotland's  noblest,  brave  in  vain, 

Around  their  monarch  bled. 

And  westward  hills  on  hills  you  see, 
Sven  as  old  Ocean's  mightiest  sea- 
Heaves  high  her  waves  of  foam, 
Dark  and  snow-ridged  from  Cutsfeld's  wold 
To  the  proud  foot  of  Cheviot  roll'd, 
Earth's  mountain  billows  come. 


'  *  Tne  rewier  may  be  interested  by  comparing  with  this 
tallad  the  at  ihor's  prose  version  of  part  of  its  legend,  as  given 
D  one  ')f  ti  i  last  works  of  his  pen.  He  says,  in  the  Letters 
«i  Dt-mo'o'ogy  and  Witchcraft,  1830: — 'Thomas  of  Ereil- 
lowi^e,  (faring  his  retirement,  has  been  supposed,  from  time  to 
irae  to  be  levsing  forces  to  talce  the  field  in  some  crisis  of 
'lii  country's  fate.  The  story  has  often  been  told  of  a  daring 
BOKe-jockey  having  sold  a  black  horse  to  a  man  of  venerable 
»nd  antique  apjiearance,  who  appointed  the  remarkable  hil- 
lock upon  EiUlon  hills,  called  tlie  Lncken-hare,  as  the  place 
where,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  he  should  receive  the  price. 
He  came,  his  money  w  is  paid  in  ancient  coin,  and  he  was  in- 
Tited  by  his  customer  lO  view  his  residence.  The  trader  in 
aorses  Ibllowed  his  guide  in  the  deepest  astonishment  through 
several  long  ranges  of  stalls,  in  each  of  which  a  horse  stood 
motionless,  while  an  armed  warrior  lay  equally  still  at  the 
•jnarger's  feet.  '  All  these  men,'  said  the  wizard  in  a  whisper, 
will  awaken  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.'  At  the  extremity 
»f  this  extraordinary  depot  hang  a  sword  and  a  bom,  wiiich 


(4.)  THE  REIVER'S  WEDDINQ. 


1802. 


Ln  "  The  Reivei-'s  Wedding,"  the  Poet  had  evi- 
dently designed  to  blend  together  two  traditional 
stories  concerning  his  own  forefathers,  the  Scota 
of  Harden,  which  are  detailed  in  the  first  chap 
ters  of  his  Life.  The  biographer  adds : — "  I  know 
not  for  what  reason,  Lochwood,  the  ancient  for 
tress  of  the  Jolinstones  in  Annandale,  has  bep.i 
substituted  for  the  real  locality  of  his  ancestor'r 
drumhead  "Wedding  Contract." — Life,  vol.  il  p.  91 


0  will  ye  hear  a  mirthful  bourd  ? 

Or  will  ye  hear  of  courtesie  ? 
Or  wiU  hear  how  a  gallant  lord 

W^as  wedded  to  a  gay  ladye  ? 

"  Ca'  out  the  kye,"  quo'  the  village  herd, 

As  lie  stood  on  the  knowe, 
"  Ca'  this  ane's  nine  and  that  ane's  ten. 

And  bauld  Lord  William's  cow." — 

"  Ah !  by  my  sooth,"  quoth  William  then, 

"  And  stands  it  that  way  now. 
When  knave  and  churl  have  nine  and  ten. 

That  the  Lord  has  but  his  cow  ? 

"  I  swear  by  the  light  of  the  Michaelmas  mocia 

And  the  might  of  Mary  high, 
And  by  the  edge  of  my  braidsword  brown. 

They  shall  soon  say  Harden's  kye." 

He  took  a  bugle  frae  his  side, 

With  names  carved  o'er  and  o'er — 

Full  many  a  chief  of  meikle  pride 
That  Border  bugle  bore — " 


tlie  prophet  pointed  ont  to  the  horse-Klealer  as  containing  tlie 
means  of  dissolving  the  spell.  The  man  in  confusion  took 
the  horn  and  attempted  to  wind  it.  The  horses  insia!5tly 
started  in  their  stalls,  stamped,  and  shook  their  bridles,  th« 
men  arose  and  clashed  their  armor,  and  the  morrnl,  terrified  tt 
the  tumult  he  had  excited,  dropped  the  hori  from  his  hand. 
A  voice  like  that  of  a  giant,  loader  even  ban  the  ir  sail 
around,  pronounced  these  words  : — 

'  Woe  to  the  coward  that  ever  he  was  born. 
That  did  not  draw  tlie  sword  betbre  he  blew  the  horn. 

A  whirlwind  expelled  the  horse-dealer  from  the  cavern,  tin 
entrance  to  which  he  could  never  again  find.  A  moral  might 
be  perhaps  extracted  from  the  legend  namely,  that  it  ia  b^ttef 
to  be  armed  against  danger  before  bidding  it  defiance.' 

3  This  celebrated  horn  is  still  in  the  possession  ot  the  chiM 
of  the  Harden  family,  Lord  Folwartk. 
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He  blew  a  note  baith  sharp  and  hie, 
Till  rock  and  water  rang  around — 

Three  score  of  moss-troopers  and  three 
Have  mounted  at  that  bugle  sound. 

The  sister,  Jean,  had  a  full  fair  skin. 
And  Grace  was  bauld  and  braw ; 

But  the  leal-fast  heart  her  breast  within 
It  weel  was  worth  them  a'. 

The  Michaelmas  moon  had  enter'd  then, 

And  ere  she  wan  the  full, 
Ye  might  see  by  her  liglit  in  Harden  glen 

A  bow  o'  kye  and  a  bassen'd  buU. 

Her  father's  pranked  her  sisters  twa 

With  meikle  joy  and  pride ; 
But  Margaret  maun  seek  Dimdrennan'f*  wa— • 

She  ne'er  can  be  a  bride. 

And  loud  and  loud  in  Harden  tower 
The  quaigh  gaed  round  wi'  meikle  glee ; 

For  the  English  beef  was  brought  in  bower, 
And  the  EngUsh  ale  flow'd  merrilie. 

On  spear  and  casque  by  gallants  gent 
Her  sisters'  scarfs  were  borne, 

But  never  at  tilt  or  tournament 
Were  Margaret's  colors  worn. 

Aud  mony  a  guest  from  Teviotside 
And  Yarrow's  Braes  were  tliere ; 

Wis  never  a  lord  in  Scotland  wide 
That  made  more  dainty  fare. 

Her  sisters  rode  to  Thulstane  bower, 

But  she  was  left  at  hame 
To  wander  round  the  gloomy  tower. 

And  sigh  young  Harden's  name. 

Tliey  ate,  they  laugh'd,  they  sang  and  quaff 'd, 

Till  naught  on  board  was  seen, 
When  knight  and  squu-e  were  bouue  to  dine, 

But  a  spur  of  silver  sheen. 

"  Of  all  the  knights,  the  knight  most  fair. 

From  Yarrow  to  the  Tyne," 
Soft  sigh'd  the  maid,  "is  Harden's  heir 

But  ne'er  can  he  be  mine ; 

Ijord  William  has  ta'en  his  berry  brown  steed — 

A  sore  shent  man  was  he ; 
"  Wait  ye,  my  guests,  a  httle  speed — 

Weel  feasted  ye  shall  be." 

"  Of  all  the  maids,  the  foulest  maid 

From  Teviot  to  the  Dee, 
Ah !"  sigliiug  sad,  that  lady  said, 

"  Can  ne'er  young  Harden's  be." — 

He  rode  him  down  by  Falsehope  burn, 
His  cousin  dear  to  see, 
•    With  him  to  take  a  riding  turn — 
Wat-draw-the-sword  was  he. 

She  looked  up  the  briery  glen. 

And  up  the  mossy  brae. 
And  she  saw  a  score  of  her  father's  men 

Yclad  in  the  Jolinstone  gray. 

And  when  he  came  to  Falsehope  glen. 

Beneath  the  trysting-tree. 
On  the  smooth  green  was  carved  plain,' 

"  To  Lochwood  bound  are  we." 

0  fast  and  fast  they  downwards  sped 
The  moss  and  bi'iers  among, 

And  in  the  midst  the  troopers  led 
A  shackled  knight  along. 

"  U  if  they  be  gane  to  dark  Lochwood 

To  drive  the  Warden's  gear, 
Betwixt  our  names,  I  ween,  there's  feud ; 

I'll  go  and  have  my  sh:u-e : 

****** 

2Ct)e   3Sarli'»  Jtncantatfon 

"  For  little  reck  I  for  Johnstone's  feud, 

Tlie  Warden  thougli  he  be." 
So  Lord  William  is  away  to  dark  Lochwood, 

With  riders  barely  three. 

The  Warden's  daughters  in  Lochwood  sate. 

Were  all  both  fair  and  gay, 
All  save  the  Lady  Margaret, 

And  she  was  wan  and  wae. 

•written  under  the  threat  of  invasion  in  iva 

AUTUMN  OF  1804. 

The  forest  of  Glenraore  is  drear, 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark  oak-tree ; 
And  the  mitlnight  wuid,  to  the  mountair  deer, 

Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby : 
The  moon  looks  tlirough  the  drifting  storm, 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form. 

>  "  At  Linton,  in  Roxburf,'li.sliire,  tlipre  is  a  circle  of  stones 
IQirouiiding   a  smomh  plot  of  turf,  called  tlie  Tryst,  or  place 
»f  appcintinent,  wliicli   tradition   avers  to  have   been  the  reii- 
l»»v(>  11  of  the  neigliboring  wanders      Tlie  name  of  the  leader 

was  cut  in   the  tnrf,  and   the   arrangement  of  ihe  letten  Ul 
nounced  to  his  followers  the  course  which  he  had  takea  '- 
Introduction  to  the  Minstrelsy,  p.  185. 
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For  the  waves  roll  •whitening  to  the  land. 
And  dasli  against  the  shelvy  strand. 
There  is  a  voice  among  tlie  trees, 

That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak — 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 

And  the  lake-waves  dashing  against  the  rock ; — 
Tliere  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 
The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood; 
[Ls  soiig  was  louder  than  the  blast. 
La  the  b:ird  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  past. 

"  \\  ike  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 
Minstrels  anil  bards  of  other  days  1 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath, 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze : 
The  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand,' 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread, 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead  1 

*  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say. 

To  what  liigh  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 
When  Lochlin  plow'd  her  billowy  way. 

And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 
Her  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 
SkiU'd  to  prepare  the  Raven's  food. 
All,  by  your  harpings,  doom'd  to  die 
On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.'' 

"  Mute  are  ye  all  ?    No  murmurs  strange 
Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 

Nor  tlirough  the  pines,  with  whistling  change 
Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony  ! 

Mute  are  ye  now  ? — Ye  ne'er  were  mute, 

When  Murder  witli  his  bloody  foot, 

And  Rapine  with  bis  iron  hand, 

Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

"  0  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell, 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroll'd. 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 

For  Albion's  weal  m  battle  bold : — 
From  Coilgach,^  first  who  roll'd  his  car 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war, 
Tc  Inni,  of  veteran  memory  dear, 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

'  By  all  thsir  swords,  by  all  their  scars, 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell  1 
By  aU  their  wounds,  by  aU  their  wars, 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell  I 
For  fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain. 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come  I" 


•  Tlie  forest  of  Glenmore  is  haunted  b)  a  spiril  called  Lhani' 
'•vir  Of  Re<l-  land. 
80 


The  wind  is  hush'd,  and  still  the  lake — 

Strange  murmurs  fill  mytinkluig  eara, 
Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 

At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years — 
"  WTien  targets  clash' d,  and  bugles  rung. 
And  blades  round  warriors'  heads  were  fluug. 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty  1" 


JQellbellgn. 


1805. 


In  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of  ttt 
ents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  perishea 
by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn, 
Mis  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  month* 
afterwards,  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a 
faithful  terrier-bitch,  his  constant  attendant  dur 
ring  frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wild* 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 


I  climb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvellyn, 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty 

and  wide ;  [ling' 

All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yel- 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  wafl 

bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 
When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wan- 
derer had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  moun- 
tain-heather. 
Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretch'd  in 
decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd  to  weather, 
TiU  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantles* 
clay. 
Nor  yet  qvute  deserted,  though  lonely  extendeil, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  liis  mute  favorite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended. 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  thhik  that  his  silence  waa 
slumber  ? 
When  the  wind  waved  Lis  garment,  how  oft 
didst  thou  start  ? 

1  Where  the  Norwegian  invader  of  Scotland  rpceived  tw« 
bloody  defeats.  ^  The  Galsacox  of  Tacitus. 
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riow  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou 

number, 
Ere  he  faded  before   thee,  the    friend  of  thy 

heart  ? 
And,  oh,  was  it  meet,  that — no  requiem  read  o'er 

him — 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  Uttle  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before 

him — 
Unhonor'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate   of  the   Peasant  has 
yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-Ughted 
hall ; 
With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches 

are  gleaming ; 
In  the   proudly-arch'd  chape?    Ihe  banners    are 

beaming. 
Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  people  should  falL 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb. 
When,  wilder' d,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in 
stature 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  t}\p  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch    _,^  this  desert  lake 

lying, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying, 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam, 


Ktic  Dsfnfl  38arir.' 


1806, 


Air — Daffydz  Qangwen. 

The  Wehh  tradition  bears,  that  a  Bard,  on  hts 
df'ath-bed,  demanded  ftis  harp,  and  played  the  air 
to  which  these  verses  are  adapted;  requesting 
tftat  it  might  be  performed  at  his  funeral. 


UiN(v8  Emlinn,  lament ;  for  the  moment  is  nigh. 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die : 

'  This  and  the  following  were  written  for  Mr.  George  Thora- 
•on's  Welsh  Airs,  %iid  are  contaii-sd  in  his  Select  Melodies, 
to)  i. 


No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon  shall  rave, 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild   dashing 
wave. 

IL 

In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of  shade 
Unhonor'd  shall  flourish,  unhonor'd  shall  fade ; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue, 
That  view'd  them  with  rapture,  with  rapture  that 
sung. 

ni. 

Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emlinn,  may  march  in  theii  pride, 
And  chase  the  proud  Saxon  from  Prestatyn's  side  • 
But  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  hfe  to  their  name  1 
And  where  is  the  bard  sliall  give  heroes  their  fame  I 

IV. 
And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn !  thy  daughters  so  fair, 
"Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  darh 

hair; 
What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye, 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shall 

die? 


Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi !  I  quit  thy  loved  scene. 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been 
With  Lewarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin  the  Old, 
And  sage  Tahessin,  high  harpmg  to  hold. 

VI. 

And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  I  stUl  green  be  thy  shades, 
Unconquer'd    thy    warriors,    and    matchless    thy 

maids ! 
And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can 

tell. 
Farewell,  my  loved  Harp !  my  last  treasure,  fare 

weUI 


8rf)t  Norman   ^orse*»|)oe. 


1806. 


Air — The  War-Song  of  the  Men  of  Glamorgan. 

The  Welsh,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  country,  and 
possessing  only  an  inferior  breed-  of  horses,  were 
usually  unable  to  encounter  th.e  shock  of  t'v 
Anglo- Nonnan  cavalry.  Occasionally,  however, 
they  icere  successfid  in  repelling  the  invaders ; 
and  the  following  verses  are  supposed  to  celcbratt 
the  defeat  of  Clare,  Earl  of  Striguil  and  Pem 
broke,  and  of  Neville,  Baron  of  Chepstov 
Lords-Marchers  of  MonmmUhshire.  Rymny  ii 
a  stream  which  divides  the  counties  of  Monmouth 
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mid  Glamorgan  :  1  aerphili,  the  scene  of  the  s^ip- 

All  as  a  fair  maiden,  bewilder'd  m  sorrow, 

posed  battle,  is  a  vale  upon  its  banks,  dignified  by 

Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  tli« 

the  mills  of  a  very  arment  castle. 

flood. 

"  0  sauits  !  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  beud 

ing; 
Sweet  Virgin !  who  hearest  the  suppUant's  cry. 

I. 

Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 

Rk:^  glows  the  forge  in  Strigiiil's  boiuids, 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die  1" 

And  haanmersi  din,  and  anvil  sounds, 

And  armorers,  with  iron  toil, 

All  distant  and  famt  were  the  soimds  of  the  battle 

Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breeze 

Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  tlie  steel 

they  fail. 

Around  the  purser's  thundering  heel. 

Till  the  shout,  and  the  groaa,  and  the  conflict'. 

That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 

dread  rattle. 

On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  gi-ound  I 

And  the  chafle's  wild  clamor,  came  loading  thi 

gale. 

11. 

Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary 

From  CliepstoVs  towers,  ere  dawn  of  morn. 

Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen ; 

Was  heard  afar  the  bugle-horn ; 

Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary, 

And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride, 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien 

Stout  Clare  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 

They  swore,  their  banners  broad  should  gleam, 

"  0  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying 

In  crimson  light,. on  Rymny''  stream  ; 

0  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low  . 

They  vow'd,  Caerphili's  sod  should  feel 

Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Hemy  is  lying 

The  Norman  charger's  spur'ing  heel 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  th< 
foe." 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 

III. 

And  sooth  they  swore — the  sun  arose. 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  witl 

And  Rymny's  wave  with  crimson  glows ; 

despair ; 

For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  wide, 

And  when  the  sun  sank  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro 

Roll'd  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide  1 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  Brave  and  the  Fair 

And  sooth  they  vow'd — the  trampled  green 

Show^'d  where  hot  Neville's  charire  had  been 

In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood 

A  Norman  horseman's  cmdling  blood  I 

SCijc  33almer. 

IV. 

Old  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the  toil. 

1806 

That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian  broil ; 

Their  orphans  long  tlie  art  may  rue. 

"  0  OPEN  the  door,  some  pity  to  shoTT 

For  Neville's  war-horse  forged  tlie  shoe. 

Keen  blows  the  northern  wind  1 

No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 

The  glen  is  white  with  the  drifted  sno-vr, 

Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead  ; 

And  tlie  path  is  hard  to  find. 

Nor  trace  be  there,  m  early  spruig, 

Sa^e  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 

"  No  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate, 

From  cliasing  the  King's  deer, 

Though  even  an  outlaw's  wretched  »tate 

Might  claim  compassion  here. 

?rj)e  iftSafi   of  Eoro. ' 

"  A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 
I  wander  for  my  sin ; 

1806. 

0  open,  for  Our  Lady's  sake ! 

A  pilgrim's  blessmg  win !                      * 

3,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

And  Weak  "vere  the  whispers  that  waved  the 

"  I'll  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 

dark  wood. 

And  reliques  from  o'er  the  sea; 

1  TbU,  and  the  three  following,  were  first  published  in  Ha- 

Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope 

f  Jt  s  OuIlevtioQ  ut'  Iscottish  Airs.     Edia.  1806. 

Yet  open  for  charity. 
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You  never  may  the  shelter  waut, 
That's  now  denied  to  me." 

The  Ranger  on  his  couch  lay  warm, 
And  heard  him  plead  in  vain ; 

But  oft  amid  December's  storm, 
He'll  hear  that  voice  again : 

For  lo,  when  tlirough  the  vapors  dank, 
Morn  shone  on  Ettrick  fair, 

A.  corpse  amid  the  alders  rank, 
The  Palmer  welter'd  there. 


Ste  il^ailf  of  NeiUpat!). 


1806. 


"  The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  form, 

expecting  to  see  her  in  that  place,  rode  on  withotA 

The  hart  beside  the  hind  ; 

recogiiking  her,  or  even  slackening  his  pace.    I'hi 

An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm, 

lady  was  unable  to  support  the  shock  ;  and,  aftel 

No  shelter  can  I  find. 

a  short  st'-^Hggle,  died  in  the  arms  of  hei  attend- 

ants.    There  is  an  incident  similar  to  this  tradi- 

"  You  hear  the  Ettrick's  sullen  roar 

tional  tale  in  Count  Hamilton's  "  Fleur  d'Upitie." 

Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  he. 

And  I  must  ford  the  Ettrick  o'er, 
rinless  you  pity  me. 

O  lovers'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see. 

•'The  iron  gate  is  bolted  hard. 

And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing  ; 

At  which  I  knock  in  vain ; 

And  love,  in  Ufe's  extremity. 

The  owner's  heart  is  closer  barr'd. 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 

Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower. 

And  slow  decay  from  mourning, 

"Fate well,  farewell!  and  Mary  grant. 

Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower. 

When  old  and  frail  you  be, 

Tr„„  „„     ii,„  „i,»ii i 

To  watch  her  love's  retm-ning. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Tweeddale,  that,  tchen  Neid- 
path  Castle,  near  Peebles,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Earls  of  March,  a  -mutual  passion  subsisted  be- 
tween a  daughter  of  that  noble  family,  and  a  son 
yf  the  Laird  of  Tushielaw,  in  Ettrick  Forest.  As 
the  alliance  was  thought  unsuitable  by  her  pa- 
rents, the  young  man  went  abroad.  During  his 
absence,  the  lady  fell  into  a  consumption  ;  and 
at  length,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  life, 
A?r  father  conscn-tcd  that  her  lover  should  be  re- 
called. On  the  day  when  he  was  expected  to  pass 
through  Peebles,  on  tJie  road  to  Tushielaw,  the 
young  lady,  though  much  exhausted,  caused  lier- 
self  to  be  carried  to  the  balcony  of  a  house  in 
Peebles,  belonging  to  the  family,  that  she  might 
see  him  as  he  rode  past.  Her  anxiety  and  eager- 
ness gave  such  force  to  her  organs,  that  she  is 
said  to  have  distiiiguished  his  horse's  footsteps  at 
an  ihcredible  distance.  But  T'ushielaw,  unpre- 
pared for  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and  not 


All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright. 

Her  form  decay'd  by  pining. 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night. 

You  saw  the  taper  sliining ; 
By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  was  flying  ; 
By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew, 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear, 

Seem'd  in  her  fi-ame  residing  ; 
Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  his  ear, 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding: 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  ken'd. 

She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him  ; 
And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend, 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  pass'd — a  heedless  gaze, 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing ; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  in  faltering  jihrase, 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  hoUow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken. 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan, 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 


BJFanlrerfnfl  EffiJillfe. 


1806. 


Ali  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me 
And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  -Widl 
sea; 

0  weary  betide  it !  I  wander'd  beside  it. 
And  baiin'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 
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Far  o'er  the  wave  liast  thou  followM  thy  fortune, 
Oft  fough*  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  ■«  elcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting, 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

\Vlien  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they 
were  wailing, 
T  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  ray  ee, 
And  tliought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 
sailing. 
And  wish'd    that  the    tempest   could  a'  blow 
on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring, 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame. 

Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring, 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean 
faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they 
did  rattle, 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory. 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle. 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen, 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar ; 

And  trust  me,  I'll  smUe,  though  my  een  they  may 
glisten  ; 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance 
'tween  lovers, 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart 
thro'  the  ee  ; 
^ow  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers. 
And  the  lo^•e  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times — could  I  help  it  ? — I  pined  and  I 

ponder'd. 

If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the 

tree — 

Now  I'll  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wander'd. 

Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 

Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'er  sea  and  through 
channel, 

Hardsliips  and  danger  despising  for  fame, 
Furnisliing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal, 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame  ! 

Enough,  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain ; 
tfo  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  shalt  thou 
leave  me, 
1  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 


Sl^caltJ)  to  HorU  iWelbri  e. 


1806. 


Air — Carrickfergu». 

"  The  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  was  amcug 
the  first  measures  of  the  new  (Whig)  Government- 
and  personal  afl'ection  and  gratitude  graced  as  well 
as  heightened  the  zeal  with  which  Scott  watched 
the  issue  of  this,  in  his  eyes,  vindictive  proceeding; 
but,  though  the  ex-mmister's  ultimate  acquittal 
was,  as  to  all  the  charges  involving  his  personal 
honor,  complete,  it  must  now  be  allowed  that  the 
investigation  brought  out  many  circumstances  by 
no  means  creditable  to  his  discretion  ;  and  the  re- 
joicings of  his  friends  ought  not,  therefore,  io  have 
been  scornfully  jubilant.  Such  they  were,  how- 
ever— at  least  in  Edmburgh ;  and  Scott  took  his 
share  in  them  by  inditing  a  song,  wliich  was  simg 
by  James  Ballantyne,  and  received  with  clamorous 
applauses,  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the 
event,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1806." — Life,  vol.  ii.  p 
322. 


Since  here  we  are  set  in  array  round  the  table. 
Five  himdred  good  fellows  well  met  in  a  hall. 
Come  listen,  brave  boys,  and  Til  sing  as  I'm  able 
How  innocence  triumph'd  and  pride  got  a  faU. 

But  push  round  the  claret — 

Come,  stewards,  don't  spare  it — 
With  rapture  you'll  drink  to  the  toast  that  I  give 

Here,  boys. 

Off  with  it  merrily — 
Melville  for  ever,  and  long  may  he  live  I 

What  were  the  Whigs  doing,  when  boldly  pursuing, 

Pitt  banish'd  Rebellion,  gave  Treason  a  string  ! 

Why,   they   swore   on  their   honor,   for    Arthub 

O'Connor, 

And  fought  hard  for  Despard  againsf  oountry 

and  king. 

Well,  then,  we  knew,  boys, 
Pitt  and  Melville  were  true  boya, 
And  the  tempest  was  raised  by  the  friends  'A 
Reform. 
Ah,  woe  1 

Weep  to  his  memoi  y  , 
Low  lies  the  pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm  1 

And  pray,  don't  you  mind  when  the  Blues  lirst 
were  raising. 
And  we  scarcely  could  think  the  house  eafe  o'ei 
our  heads  ? 

1  Pnbtished  on  a  broadside,  apd  reprinted  in  the  Life  tt 
Scott,  1837. 
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When    villains    and    coxcombs,    French    politics 
praising,  [beds  ? 

Drove  peace  from  our  tables  and  sleep  from  our 
Our  hearts  they  grew  bolder 
When,  musket  on  shoulder, 
Stepp'd  forth  our  old  Statesmen  example  to  give. 
Come,  boys,  never  fear, 
Drink  the  Blue  grenadier — 
Here's  to  old  Harey,  and  long  may  he  live ! 

They  would  turn  us  adrift ;  though  rely,  sir  upon 
it — 
Our  own  faithful  chronicles  warrant  us  that 
The  free  mountaineer  and  his  bonny  blue  bonnet 
Have  oft  gone  as  far  as  the  regular's  hat. 
We  laugh  at  their  taunting, 
For  all  we  are  wanting 
Is  licopae  our  Ufe  for  our  country  to  give. 
Off  with  it  merrily. 
Horse,  foot  and  artillery. 
Each  loyal  Volunteer,  long  may  he  hve ! 

Tis  not  us  alone,  boys — the  Army  and  Navy 

Have  each  got  a  slap  'mid  their  poHtic  pranks ; 
CoENWALLis   cashier'd,   that   watch'd   winters   to 
save  ye. 
And  the  Cape  call'd  a  bauble,  unworthy  of  thanks. 
But  vain  is  their  taunt, 
No  soldier  shall  want 
The  thanks  that  his  country  to  valor  can  give : 
Come,  boys. 
Drink  it  off  merrily, — 
Bm  David  and  Popham,  and  long  may  they  live  1 

And  then  our  revenue— Lord  knows  how  they 
view'd  it. 
While  each  petty  statesman  talk'd  lofty  and  big ; 
But  the  beer-tax  was  weak,  as  if  Whitbread  had 
brew'd  it. 
And  the  pig-iron  duty  a  shame  to  a  pig. 
In  vain  is  their  vaunting. 
Too  surely  there's  wanting 
What  judgment,  experience,  and  steadiness  give : 
Come,  boys, 
Drink  about  merrily, — 
Qealkb  to  sage  Melville,  and  long  may  he  live ! 

QoT  King,  too — our  Princess — I  dare  not  say  more, 

pir, — 
May  Providence  watch  them  with  mercy  and 

might  1 
While  there's  one  Scottish  hand  that  can  wag  a 

claymore,  sir, 

•  The  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  had  rejected  an  application 
Ibr  illnniination  of  the  town,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
ttord  Melville's  acquittal. 

*  First  pablisbed  in  the  ccntinoation  of  Strntt's  Qaeenhoo- 


They  shall  ne'er  want  a  friend  to  stand  up  fof 

their  right. 

Be  damn'd  he  that  dare  not,— 

For  my  part,  I'U  spare  not 
To  beauty  afflicted  a  tribute  to  give : 

Fill  it  up  steadily, 

Drink  it  ofif  readUy — 
Here's  to  the  Princess,  and  long  may  she  live  1 

And  since  we  must  not  set  Auld  Reekie  in  glory, 
And  make  her  brown  visage    as  light  as  Jiei 
heart ;' 
Till  each  man  illumine  his  own  upper  story, 
Nor  law-book  nor  lawyer  shall  force  us  to  part 
In  Geekville  and  Spencer, 
And  some  few  good  men,  sir. 
High  talents  we  lionor,  slight  difference  forgive , 
But  the  Brewer  we'll  hoax, 
Tallyho  to  the  Fox, 
And  drink  Melville  for  ever,  as  long  as  we  live  t" 


l^untfna  Sotifl, 


1808. 


Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

On  the  motmtain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-sptar ! 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yeUing, 

Hawks  are  whisthng,  horns  are  knelling, 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

Tlie  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 

Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming: 

And  foresters  have  busy  been. 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

'  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away , 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies, 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd ; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

hall,  1808,  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Annnal  Register  ef  tlM 
same  year,  and  set  to  a  Welsh  air  in  Thomson's  Select  Melo- 
dies, vol.  iii.    1817. 
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Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay 

Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee, 

Run  a  course  as  well  as  we  ; 

Time,  stem  huntsman  1  who  can  baulk, 

Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk ; 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


5tf)e  Siesolbe 

IM  IMITATION  OF  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  POEM. 


1808. 


My  wayward  fate  I  needs  must  plain. 

Though  bootless  be  the  theme  ; 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again, 

Yet  all  was  but  a  dream : 
For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got. 

So  it  was  quickly  gone  ; 
No  more  I'll  bask  in  flame  so  hot. 

But  coldly  dwell  alone. 

^ot  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was  e'er 

My  fancy  shall  beguile. 
By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  tear, 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile ; 
No  more  I'll  call  the  shaft  fair  shot, 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown. 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot ; — 

I'll  rather  freeze  alone. 

Each  ambush'd  Cupid  I'U  defy, 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow, 
Vud  deem  the  glance  of  woman's  eye 

As  weak  as  woman's  vow : 
ril  lightly  hold  the  lady's  heart. 

That  is  but  lightly  won ; 
ril  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art. 

And  learn  to  live  alone. 

Tlie  flaunting  torch  soon  blazes  out. 

The  diamond's  ray  abides ; 
rhe  flame  its  glory  hurls  about, 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides ; 
Such  gem  I  fondly  deem'd  was  mine, 

And  glow'd  a  diamond  stone, 
But,  since  each  eye  may  see  it  shine, 

I'll  darkling  dwell  alone. 

•  Published  anonymonsly  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Regis- 
ter of  1808.     Writing  to  his  brother  Thomas,  the  author  says, 

'  The  Resolve  is  mine  ;  and  it  is  not — or,  to  be  less  enigmati- 
,ai,  it  is  an  old  fragment,  which  I  coopered  up  into  its  present 

.ate  with  the  pnrpose  of  quizzing  certain  judges  of  poetry, 
«na  have  been  extremely  delighted,  and  declare  that  no  living 


No  waking  dream  shall  tinge  my  thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  vain, 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought, 

Shall  tangle  me  again : 
No  more  I'U  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

m  hve  upon  mine  own. 
Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it, — 

I'U  rather  dweU  alone. 

And  thus  I'U  hush  my  heart  to  rest,  — 

"  Thy  loving  labor's  lost ; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  bleat. 

To  ba  so  strangely  crost ; 
The  widow'd  turtles  mateless  die, 

Tlie  phoenix  is  but  one ; 
They  seek  no  loves — no  more  wUl  I— 

I'll  rather  dweU  alone." 


lEpftap!),' 

DESIGNED    FOR    A    MONUMENT 

IN  LICHFIELD    CATHEDRAL,    AT   THE    BURIAL-PLACE   Of 

THE  FAMILY  OF  MISS  SEWARD. 

Amid  these  aisles,  where  once  his  precepts  show'd 
The  Heavenward  pathway  which  in  life  he  trod, 
This  simple  tablet  marks  a  Father's  bier. 
And  those  he  loved  in  life,  in  death  are  near , 
For  him,  for  them,  a  Daughter  bade  it  rise. 
Memorial  of  domestic  charities.  [spread, 

StiU  wouldst   thou   know  why  o'er   the  marble 
In  female  grace  the  wiUow  droops  her  head; 
Why  on  her  branches,  silent  and  unstrung. 
The  minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung ; 
What  poet's  voice  is  smother'd  here  in  dust 

TiU  waked  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  juat, 

Lo  1  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad  supplies. 
Honor' d,  beloved,  and  mourn'd,  here  Seward  liea 
Her  worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  let  friendship  say 
Go  seek  her  genius  in  her  Uving  lay. 


^rolosne 

TO  MISS  BAILLIe's  PLAY  OF  THE  FAMILY   LKGENft" 


1809. 


'Ti3  sweet  to  hear  expiring  Summer's  sigh, 
Through  forests  tinged  with  russet,  wail  and  die 

poet  could  write  in  the  same  exquisite  taste." — Life  <if  Scott 
vol.  iii.  p.  330.  »  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  1809. 

5  Miss  Baillie's  Family  Legend  was  produced  with  cunsid* 
erable  success  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  in  the  winter  of  1809-10 
This  prologue  was  spoken  on  that  occasion  by   he  Autho/ 
friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Terr  v. 
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Tis  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
Of  distant  music,  dying  on  the  ear  ; 
But  fni'  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign  strand, 
We  list  the  legends  of  om-  native  land, 
Link'd  as  they  come  with  every  tender  tie, 
Memorials  dear  of  youth  and  infancy. 

Chief,  thy  wild  tales,  romantic  Caledon, 
Wake  keen  remembrance  in  each  hardy  son. 
Whetlier  on  India's  burning  coasts  he  toil, 
Or  till  Acadia's'  winter-fetter'd  soil, 
He  hears  with  throbbing  heart  and  moisten'd  eyes. 
And,  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  rise  1 
It  opens  on  his  soul  his  native  dell. 
The  woods  wild  waving,  and  the  water's  swell ; 
Tradition's  theme,  the  tower  that  threats  the  plain. 
The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  slain ; 
The  cot,  beneath  whose  simple  porch  were  told. 
By  gray-hair'd  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old, 
The  infant  group,  that   hush'd  their  sports   the 

whUe, 
And  the  dear  maid  who  listen'd  with  a  smile. 
The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his  brain, 
Is  denizen  of  Scotland  once  again. 

Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd  confined. 
And  sleep  they  in  the  Poet's  gifted  mind  ? 
Oil  no !  Foi'  She,  within  whose  mighty  page 
Esch  tyrant  I'assion  shows  liis  woe  and  rage, 
ELis  felt  the  wizard  influence  they  inspire. 
And  to  your  awn  traditions  timed  her  lyre. 
Yourselves  shall  judge — whoe'er  has  raised  the  sail 
By  Mull's  dark  coast,  has  heard  this  evening's  tale. 
The  plaided  boataan,  resting  on  his  oar. 
Points  to  tlie  iat-A  rock  amid  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  teUs  whate'er  to-night 
Our  humble  stage  ihall  offer  to  your  sight ; 
Proudly  preferr'd  that  first  our  efforts  give 
Scenes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breathe  and  live ; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon  approve 
The  filial  token  of  a  Daughter's  love. 


tFEITTEV    IN    IMITATION    OF    CEABBE,    AND    PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  EDINEUKGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER  OF  1809." 

Welcome,  grave  Stranger  to  our  green  retreats. 
Where  health  with  exercise  and  freedom  meets  I 
Thrice  welcome,  Sage,  whose  philosophic  plan 
By  nature's  lim.tr,  metes  the  rights  of  man ; 
Generous  as  he  who  now  for  freedom  bawls. 
Now  gives  full '  alue  for  true  Indian  shawls : 
O'rr  court,  o'er  fostomhouse,  his  shoe  who  flings, 

•  Acs  lia,  or  Nova  Hiotia. 


Ifow  bilks  excisemen,  and  now  bullies  kings. 
Like  his,  I  ween,  thy  comprehensive  mind 
Holds  laws  as  mouse-traps  baited  for  mankind : 
Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees. 
That  bauUcs  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the  cheese 
Thine  ear  has  heard,  with  scorn  instead  of  awe, 
Our  buckskinn'd  justices  expoimd  the  law. 
Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  for  wires  the  pain, 
And  for  the  netted  partridge  noose  the  swain ; 
And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fain  have  broke 
The  last  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke. 
To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild, 
Nature's  free  race,  to  each  her  free-born  child. 
Hence  hast  thou  mark'd,  with  grief,  fair  London  i 

race, 
Mock'd  with  the  boon  of  one  poor  Easter  chase, 
And  long'd  to  send  them  forth  as  free  as  when 
Pour'd  o'er  Chantilly  the  Parisian  train, 
When  musket,  pistol,  blunderbuss,  combined,       ' 
And  scarce  the  field-pieces  were  left  behind  I 
A  squadron's  charge  each  leveret's  heart  dismay'd 
On  every  covey  fired  a  bold  brigade ; 
La  Douce  Ilumanite  approved  the  sport, 
For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small  the  hurl 
Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day, 
And  Seine  re-echo'd  Vive  la  Liberie  1 
But  mad  Citoyen,  meek  Monsie^xr  again. 
With  some  few  added  finks  '•esumes  his  chain. 
Tlien,  since  such  scenes  to  France  no  more  ar« 

known. 
Come,  view  with  me  a  hero  of  tliine  own ! 
One,  whose  free  actions  vindicate  the  cause 
Of  silvan  Uberty  o'er  feudal  laws. 

Seek  we  yon  glades,  where  the  proud  oak  o'er 
tops 
Wide-waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel  copse, 
Leaving  between  deserted  isles  of  land. 
Where  stunted  heath  is  patch'd  with  ruddy  sand ' 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is  seen. 
Or  straggling  hoUies  spread  a  brighter  green. 
Here,  little  worn,  and  winding  dark  and  steep. 
Our  scarce  mark'd  path  descends  yon  dingle  deep 
Follow — but  heedful,  cautious  of  a  trip, — 
In  earthly  mire  philosophy  may  shp. 
Step  slow  and  wary  o'er  that  swampy  stream. 
Till,  guided  by  the  cliarcoal's  smothering  steam, 
We  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 
Of  hovel  form'd  for  poorest  of  the  poor ; 
No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke  receives, 
The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves ; 
For,  if  such  hut,  our  forest  statutes  say. 
Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and  day 
(Though  placed  where  still  the  Conqueror's  hesU 

o'erawe. 
And  his  son's  stirrup  shines  the  badge  of  law), 

a  See  Life  of  Scott   vol.  iii.  p.  329. 
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The  builder  claims  the  unenviable  boon, 
To  tenant  dwelling,  framed  as  slight  and  soon 
As  wigwam  wild,  that  shrouds  the  native  frore 
On  the  bleak  coast  of  frost-ban''d  Labrador." 

Approach,  and   through   the   unlatticed  window 

peep — 
Nay,  shrink  not  hack,  the  inmate  is  asleep ; 
Sunk  'mid  yon  sordid  blankets,  till  the  sun 
5toop  to  the  west,  the  plunderer's  toils  are  done. 
Loaded  and  primed,  and   prompt   for  desperate 

hand, 
Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him  stand ; 
Wlule  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
Tlie  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade ; 
For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape, 
Tlie  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  crape. 
His  pilfer'd  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards. 
And  the  filch'd  lead  the  church's  roof  affords — 
(Hence  shall  the  rector's  congregation  fret, 
That  wliile  his  sermon's  dry  his  walls  are  wet.) 
The  fish-spear  barb'd,  the  sweeping  net  are  there, 
Doe-hides,  and  pheasant  plimaes,  and  skins  of  hare. 
Cordage  f^r  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare. 
Barter'd  for  game  fiom  chase  or  warren  won, 
Yon  cask  holds  moonlight,"  run  when  moon  was 

none ; 
^nd  late-snatched  spoils  lie  stoVd  in  hutch  apart, 
T^o  wait  the  aesociaty  higgler's  evening  cart. 

Look  on  his  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his  rest : 
Wliat  scenes  perturb'd  are  acting  in  his  breast ! 
His  sable  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with  pain. 
And  his  dilated  nostrQ  toUs  in  vain  ; 
for  short  and  scant  the  breath  each  effort  draws. 
And  'twixt  each  effort  Nature  claims  a  pause. 
Beyond  the  loose  and  sable  neckcloth  stretch'd, 
His  sinewy  throat  seems  by  convulsion  twitch'd, 
Whil»  the  tongue  falters,  as  to  utterance  loth. 
Sounds  of  aire  import — watchword,   threat,  and 

oath. 
Tliough,  stupefied  by  toil,  and  drugg'd  with  gin, 
Tlie  body  sleep,  the  restless  guest  within 
Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless  trade, 
Now  in  the  fangs  of  justice  wakes  dismay'd. — 

"  Was  that  wild  start  of  terror  and  despair. 
Those  bursting  eyeballs,  and  that  wilder'd  air, 
Siijns  of  compunction  for  a  murder'd  hare  ? 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows  arch. 
For  grouse  or  partridge  massacred  in  March  ?" — 

No,  scoffer,  no !  Attend,  and  mark  with  awe. 
There  is  no  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law ! 

'  Such  is  the  law  in  the  New  Forest,  irampshire,  tending 

jTcatly  to  increase  the  various  settlements  or  thieves,  smng- 

fWfs,  and   deer-slealers,   who   infest  it.     In    the   forest  courts 

presiding  judge  wears  as  a  badge  of  office  an  anti'iue  stii^ 


He,  that  would  e'er  so  hghtly  set  ajar 
Tliat  awful  portal,  must  imdo  each  bar : 
Tempting  occasion,  habit,  passion,  pride. 
Will  join  to  storm  the  breach,  and  force  the  barrie; 
wide. 

Tliat  ruffian,  whom  true  men  avoid  and  dreaa, 
Whfira  bruisers,  poachers,  smugglers,  call   Black 

Ned, 
Was  Edward  Mansell  once ; — the  lightest  heart, 
That  ever  play'd  on  hoUday  his  part  1 
The  leader  ho  in  every  Christmas  game. 
The  harvest  feast  grew  blither  when  he  came, 
And  Hvehest  on  the  chords  the  bow  did  glance. 
When  Edward  named  the  tune  and  led  the  dance 
Kind  was  his  heart,  hia  passions  quici  anu  ttroug, 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  liis  s..  ug ; 
And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  his  father  swore. 
"  'Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth  would  soon  be  o'er, 
Himself  had  done  the  same  some  thirty  years  bo 

fore." 

But  he  whose  humors  spurn  law's  awful  yoke, 
Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law's  bonds  are 

broke. 
The  commr)n  dread  of  justice  soon  allies 
The  clown,  who  robs  the  warren,  or  excise. 
With  sterner  felons  train'd  to  act  more  dread. 
Even  with  the  wretch  by  whom  his  fellow  bled. 
Then,  as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass. 
Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted  mass, — 
Guilt  leagues  with  guilt,  whUe   mutual  motives 

draw. 
Their  hope  impunity,  their  fear  the  law ; 
Their  foes,  their  friends,  their  rendezvous  the  same. 
Till  the  revenue  baulk'd,  or  pilfer'd  game. 
Flesh  the  young  culprit,  and  example  leads 
To  darker  villany,  and  direr  deeds. 

Wild  howl'd  the  wind  the  forest  glades  sJong, 
And  oft  the  owl  renew'd  her  dismal  song ; 
Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  wound. 
Red  William's  spectre  walk'd  his  midnight  roiuvt 
Wlien  o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  blighting  look. 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brof  >k 
The  bittern's  sullen  shout  the  sedges  shook  1 
The  waning  moon,  with  storm  presaging  gler  m, 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  boam  , 
Tlie  old  Oak  stoop'd  his  arms,  then  flung  them  high, 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky — 
'Twas  then,  that,  couch'd  amid  the  brushwood  sere. 
In  Malwood-walk  young  Mansell  watch'd  the  deer 
The  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly  8l)ot — 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  nought  the  spot 

rnp,   said  to  have  been  that  of  William   Rnfuj.      See  Mi 
William  Ro'^e's  spirited  poem,  entitled  "  The  Red  King." 

"  To  the  bleak  coast  of  savj^e  Labrador." — Falcon' 

'  A  cant  terra  for  smuggled  spirits. 
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Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their 

atrife, 
OV.rpo-wer'd  at  length  the  Outlaw  drew  his  knife. 
Next  morn  a  corpse  was  found  upon  the  foil — 
The  rest  liis  waking  agony  may  tell  I 


S  0  n  Qi 


f)H,  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mortified  air. 
That  your  spring-time  of  pleasure  is  flown, 

Not  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  younger  repair. 
For  those  raptures  that  still  are  thine  own. 

Though  April  his  temples  may  wreathe  with  the 
vine, 

Its  tendrils  in  infancy  curl'd, 
Tis  the  ardor  of  August  matures  us  the  wine, 

Whose  life-blood  enhvens  the  world. 

Though  thy  form,  that  was  fashion'd  as  hght  as  a 
fay's. 

Has  assumed  a  proportion  more  round, 
And  thy  glance,  that  was  bright  as  a  falcon's,  at  gaze 

Looks  soberly  now  on  the  ground, — 

Enough,  after  absence  to  meet  me  again, 

Thy  steps  still  with  ecstasy  move ; 
Efiough,  that  tliose  dear  sober  glances  retain 

For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 


OR, 

THE  PLAIN"  OF  BADAJOS. 


1812. 


TwAS  a  Mar^chal  of  France,  and  he  fain  would 

honor  gain. 
And  he  long'd  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  Portu- 
gal from  Spain ; 
With  his  flying  guns  this  gallant  gay. 
And  boasted  corps  d'arm^e — 
0  he  fear'd  not  our  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  «fec 

To  Campo  Mayor  come,  he  had  quietly  sat  down. 
Just  a  fricassee  to  pick,  while  his  soldiers  sack'd  the 
town, 

1  Thin  song  was  written  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Badajos 
(April,  1812),  for  a  Yeomanry  Cavalry  dinner.  It  was  first 
^nted  in  Mr.  George  Thomson's  Collection  of  Select  Melo- 
«ie«,  and  staDis  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  last  edition  of  that  work. 


When,  'twas  peste  !  morbleu !  mon  General 
Hear  the  English  bugle-call ! 
And  behold  the  light  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Right  about  went  horse  and  foot,  artillery  and  all, 
And,  as  the  devil  leaves  a  house,  they  tumbled 
tlirough  the  wall  -^ 
They  took  no  time  to  seek  the  door. 
But,  best  foot  set  before — 
0  they  ran  from  our  dragoons,  with  their  Itng 
swords,  boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Those  vahant  men  of  France  they  had  ssarcely  fled 

a  mile. 
When  on  their  flank  there  sous'd  at  once  the  Brit- 
ish rank  and  file ; 
For  Long,  De  Grey,  and  Otway,  then 
Ne'er  minded  one  to  ten, 
But  came  on  like  light  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  <fec. 

Tlu-ee  hundred  British  lads  they  made  three  thou- 
sand reel. 
Their  hearts  were  made  of  Enghsh  oak,  their  sword* 
of  Sheffield  steel. 
Their  liorses  were  in  Yorkshire  bred, 
And  Beresford  them  led  ; 
So  huzza  for  brave  dragoons,  with  their  long  sworda, 
boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  <fec. 

Then  here's  a  health  to  Wellington,  to  Beresford, 

to  Long, 
And  a  suigle  word  of  Bonaparte  before  I  close  my 
song : 
The  eagles  that  to  fight  he  brings 
Should  serve  his  men  with  wings. 
When  they  meet  the  bold  dragoons,  with  t)    ii 
long  swords,  boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  <fec. 


^n  tl)e  i^assacve  of  €Eflenco( 


1814. 


"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  actior  il 
unexampled  barbarity  disgraced  the  government 

» In  their  hasty  evacnation  of  Campo  Mayor,  the  Frencl' 
pulled  down  a  part  of  the  rampart,  and  marched  out  over  thi 
glacis 

9  Fiist  pablTsbed  in  Thomson's  Select  Melodies.  1814. 
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Df  King  William  III.  in  ^^cotland.  In  the  August 
prHcecling,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  offering 
an  indemnity  to  such  insurgents  as  should  take  the 
oaths  to  the  King  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  December  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  such  tribes  as 
had  been  w  arms  for  James,  soon  after  took  advan- 
taf^e  of  tlie  proclamation.  But  Macdonald  of  Glen- 
coe  'vas  prevented  by  accident,  rather  than  by  de- 
sign, from  tendering  his  submission  within  the  Km- 
xted  time.  In  the  end  of  December  he  went  to 
Colonel  Jlill,  who  commanded  the  garrison  in  Fort 
Wilham,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  gov- 
ermnent ;  and  the  latter  having  furnished  him  with 
a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Argyll,  directed  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
Inverary,  to  make  his  submission  in  a  legal  manner 
before  that  magistrate.  But  the  way  to  Inverary 
lay  through  almost  impassable  mountains,  the  sea- 
son was  extremely  rigorou.s,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  civered  with  a  deep  snow.  So  eager, 
however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the  oaths. before 
the  limited  time  should  expire,  that,  though  the 
road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  house,  he 
stopped  not  to  visit  his  family,  and  after  various 
obstructions,  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  had 
elapsed,  and  the  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his 
submission ;  but  Macdonald  prevailed  by  his  im- 
portunities, and  even  fears,  in  inducing  that  func- 
tionary to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  delay.  At  this  time 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,  being 
in  attendance  upon  William  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  took  advantage  of  Macdonald's  neg- 
lecting to  take  the  oath  within  the  time  prescribed, 
and  piocured  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military 
execution  against  that  chief  and  his  whole  clan. 
This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the  Glencoe  men  had 
plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  government  in 
negotiating  with  the  Highland  clans,  Macdonald 
himself  had  exposed.  The  King  was  accordingly 
persuaded  that  Glencoe  was  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  pacification  of  the  Highlands ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  unfortunate  chief's  submission  having  been  con- 
cealed, the  sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding  to 
military  execution  against  his  clan  were  in  conse- 
quence obtained.  The  warrant  was  both  signed 
and  countersigned  by  the  King's  own  hand,  and 
the  Secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded 
Ui  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the 
utmost  rigor.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in 
Argyle's  regiment,  and  two  subalterns,  were  or- 
dered to  repair  to  Glencoe  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell, 
being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  re- 
eeived  by  the  father  with  all  manner  of  friendship 
«)d  hospitality.  The  men  were  lodged  at  free 
■quarters  m  the  houses  of  his  tenants,  and  received 


the  kmdest  entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  tha 
month  the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and 
familiarity  with  the  people ;  and  on  the  very  nighi 
of  tlie  massacre  the  officers  passed  the  evening  at 
cards  in  Macdonald's  house.  In  the  night.  Lieu- 
tenant Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  iu 
a  friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  irstantly 
admitted.  Macdonald,  while  in  the  act  of  rising 
to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  through  the 
back  with  two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already 
dressed ;  but  she  was  stripped  naked  by  the  sol 
diers,  who  tore  the  rings  off"  her  fingers  with  tlieit 
teeth.  The  slaughter  now  became  general,  and 
neitlier  age  nor  infirmity  was  spared.  Some  wo- 
men, in  defending  their  children,  were  lulled ;  boys 
imploring  mercy  were  shot  dead  by  officers  on 
whose  knees  they  hung.  In  one  place  nine  per- 
sons, as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at  table,  were 
butchered  by  the  soldiers.  In  Inverriggon,  Camp- 
bell's own  quarters,  nine  men  were  first  bound  by 
tlie  soliiiors,  and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one. 
Nearly  forty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops; 
anfl  several  who  fled  to  the  mountains  perished  by 
famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those 
who  escaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempestuous 
night.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrym- 
ple, was  on  his  march  with  four  hundred  men,  tc 
guard  all  the  passes  from  the  valley  of  Glencoe ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  severity  of  th« 
weather,  which  proved  the  safety  of  the  unfortu- 
nate clan.  Next  day  he  entered  the  valley,  laid 
the  houses  in  ashes,  and  carried  away  the  cattU 
and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the  officers 
and  soldiers." — Article  "  Britain  ;"  Encyc.  Britan 
nica — iVi"w  Edition. 


"  0  TELL  me.  Harper,  wherefore  flow 
Thy  wayward  notes  of  wail  and  woe. 
Far  down  the  desert  of  Glencoe, 

Where  none  may  list  their  melody  ? 
Say,  harp'st  thou  to  the  mists  that  fly, 
Or  to  the  dun-deer  glancing  by, 
Or  to  the  eagle,  that  from  high 

Screams  chorus  to  thy  minstrelsy  f" 

"  No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest, — 
The  mist-wreath  has  the  mountain-crest. 
The  stag  his  lair,  the  erne  her  nest, 

Abode  of  lone  security. 
But  those  for  whom  I  pour  the  Lay, 
Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  moimtain-gray. 
Not  this  deep  dell,  that  shrouds  from  day, 

Could  screen  from  treacli'rous  cruelty. 

"  Their  flag  was  furl'd,  and  mute  their  drum, 
Tlie  very  household  dogs  were  dumb, 
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Unwont  to  bay  at  guests  that  come 

Tlie  Tliistle,  though  her  leaf  be  rude, 

In  guise  of  hospitality. 

Yet  faith  we'll  no  niisJa'  that. 

His  blithest  notes  the  piper  plied, 

She  shelter'd  in  her  soUtude 

Her  gayest  snood  the  maiden  tied, 

The  Fleur-de-lis,  for  a'  that. 

The  dame  her  distaff  flung  aside, 

To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

The  Austrian  Vine,  the  Prussian  Pine 

(For  Blucher's  sakr  htu-ra  that). 

"  The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal. 

The  Spanish  Olive,  too,  shall  join, 

At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel. 

And  bloom  in  peace  for  a'  that 

A.nd  gave  the  host's  kind  breast  to  feel 

Stout  Russia  s  Hemp,  so  surely  twined 

Meed  for  his  hospitality  ! 

Around  our  wreath  we'U  draw  that, 

The  friendly  hearth  which  warm'd  that  hand, 

And  he  that  would  the  cord  unbind. 

At  midnight  arm'd  it  with  tlie  brand, 

Shall  have  it  for  his  gra-vat  1 

That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry. 

Or,  if  to  choke  sae  puir  a,  sot. 

Your  pity  scorn  to  thraw  that. 

"  Tlien  woman's  sliriek  was  heard  in  vain, 

The  Devil's  elbow  be  liis  lot. 

Nor  infancy's  impitied  plain, 

Where  he  may  sit  and  claw  that. 

More  than  the  warrior's  groan,  could  gftin 

In  spite  of  slight,  in  spite  of  might, 

Respite  from  ruthless  butchery  ! 

In  spite  of  brags,  an'  a'  that. 

The  winter  wind  tJiai  whistled  sliriU, 

The  lads  that  battled  for  the  right, 

Tlie  snows  that  night  that  cloked  the  hill. 

Have  won  the  day,  an'  a'  that  I 

Tliougli  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  more  than  Southern  clemency. 

There's  ae  bit  spot  I  had  forgot, 

America  they  ca'  that ! 

"  Long  have  my  harp's  best  notes  been  gone, 

A  coward  plot  her  rats  had  got 

Few  are  its  strings,  and  faint  their  tone, 

Their  father's  flag  to  gnaw  that : 

They  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 

Now  see  it  fly  top-gallant  high. 

Their  gray-hair'd  master's  misery. 

Atlantic  winds  sliall  blaw  that, 

Were  eacli  gray  hair  a  minstrel  string. 

And  Yankee  loon,  beware  your  croun, 

Each  chord  should  imprecations  fling. 

Tliere's  kames  in  hand  to  claw  that  I 

Till  startled  Scotland  loud  should  ring 

'  Revenge  for  blood  and  treachery  1'  " 

For  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea. 

Where'er  the  breezes  blaw  that, 

The  British  Flag  shall  bear  the  grie, 
And  win  the  day  for  a'  that  1 

jf  or    a'   tl)at   an'  a'  ttiat.' 

A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNE. 

Sons, 

FOB  THE  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING    OK  TH«  PITT  CLUB 

1814. 

Thouoh  right  be  aft  put  down  by  strength, 

OF  SCOTLAND. 

As  mony  a  day  we  saw  that, 
The  true  and  leilfu'  cause  at  length 

t 

1814. 

Shall  bear  the  grie  for  a]  that. 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that. 

Guns,  guillotines,  and  a'  tliat, 
rhe  Fleur-de-lis,  that  lost  her  right, 

0,  DREAD  was  the  time,  and  more  dreadful  the  omea 

When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaughter'd  in 

Is  queen  again  for  a'  that ! 

vain. 
And  beholding  broad  Europe  bow'd  down  by  her 

We'll  twine  her  in  a  friendly  knot 

With  England's  Rose,  and  a'  that ; 
rhe  Shamrock  shall  not  be  forgot. 

foemen, 
Pitt  closed  in  his  anguish  the  map  of  her  reign  { 
Not  the  fate  of  broad  Europe  could  bend  his  brava 

For  Wellington  made  braw  that. 

spirit 
To  take  for  his  country  the  safety  of  shame  ; 

Song  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pitt  CInb  of  Scotland  :  and 
iihod  ID  the  Suots  Magazine  for  July,  1814 

- 

0.  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his  merit. 
And  hallow  the  goblet,  tliat  flows  to  bis  namn. 

« 
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Hound  the  husbandman's  head,  while  he  traces  the 
furrow, 
The  mists  of  the  winter  may  mingle  with  rain, 
He  may  plougli  it  with  labor,  and  sow  it  in  sorrow, 
And  sigh  wliile  he  fears  he  has  sow'd  it  in  vain ; 
'Te  may  die   ere  his  children  shall  reap  in  their 
gladness. 
But  the  bUthe  harvest-home  shall  remember  his 
claim  ; 
Ajid  their  jubilee-shout  shall  be  soften'd  with  sad- 
ness, 
While  they  haUow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his 
name. 

Though  anxious  and  timeless  his  Ufe  was  expended, 

In  toils  for  our  country  preserved  by  his  care, 
ITiough  he  died  ere  one  ray  o'er  the  nations  as- 
cended, 

To  hght  the  long  darkness  of  doubt  and  despair ; 
The  storms  he  endured  in  our  Britain's  December, 

The  perils  his  wisdom  foresaw  and  o'ercame. 
In  her  glory's  rich  harvest  shall  Britain  remember, 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Nor  forget  His  gray  head.who,  aU  dark  in  affliction, 

le  deaf  to  the  tale  of  our  victories  won, 
And  to  sounds  the  most  dear  to_  paternal  affection, 

The  shuut  of  his  people  applauding  his  Son  ; 
By  his  firmuess  unmoved  in  success  and  disaster, 

By  his  long  reign  of  virtue,  remember  his  claim  ; 
With  our  tribute  to  Pitt  join  the  praise  of  his 
Master,  < 

Though  a  tear  stain  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his 
name. 

Yet  again  fill  the  wine-cup,  and  change  the  sad 
measure. 
The  rites  of  our  grief  and  our  gratitude  paid. 
To  our  Prince,  to  our  Heroes,  devote  the  bright 
treasure. 
The  wisdom  that  plami'd,  and  the   zeal   that 
obey'd ; 
Fill  Wellington's  cup  till  it  beam  like  his  glory, 
,     Forget   not   our    own    brave    Dalhousie    and 
Gr^me ; 
A  thousand  years  hence  hearts  shall  bound  at  their 
8t^y, 
A  nd  haj  low  the  goblet  that  flows  to  their  fame. 

1  "On  the  30th  of  July,  1814,  Mr.  Hamilton,*  Mr.  Erskine.t 

»iid  Mr.  Durt'.J  Commissioners^  along  with  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  tlie  writer,  visited  the  Lighthouse  ;  the  Cora- 
Diissioners  heing  then  on  one  of  their  voyages  of  Inspection, 
noticed  in  the  rntrocluction.  They  hre.ikfas'ed  in  the  Library, 
wlien  Sir  Walter,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  party,  upon  inscribing 
his  name  in  the  Album,  added  these  interesting  lines." — Stk- 
Unson's  Account  of  the  Bell-Rock  Lirrlu/iuuse,  1824. 
^cott's  Diary  of  the  Voyage  is  now  published  in  the  4th  volume 
ft  his  Life. 

s  These  lines  were  written  in  the  Album,  kept  at  the  Sound 
»*  Viva  Inn    in  the  month  of  August,  1814. 


^i)aros    iLoquftur.' 

Fab  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  deep. 

O'er  these  wide  shelves  my  watch  1  keep  • 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  hght. 

Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night. 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail, 

And  scorns  to  strike  liis  timorous  saiL 


JLln^,* 


ADDRESSED   TO  RANALD  MACDONALD,  ESQ.,  OF  STAFFS 


1814. 


Staff  A,  sprung  from  high  Macdonald, 
Worthy  branch  of  old  Clan-Ranuld  ' 
Staffa !  king  of  all  kind  fellows  I 
Well  befall  thy  hills  and  valleys. 
Lakes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallowft— 
Cliifs  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonder, 
Echoing  the  Atlantic  thunder  ; 
Mountains  which  the  gray  mi^  covers. 
Where  the  Chieftam  spirit  hovers, 
Pausing  while  his  pinions  quiver, 
Stretch'd  to  quit  our  land  for  ever  ! 
Each  kind  influence  reign  above  thee ' 
Warmer  heart,  'twixt  this  and  Staffa 
Beats  not,  than  in  heart  of  Staffa  1 


Eet  ter   [  n   Ucrse 

ON    THE   VOYAGE    WITH    THE    COMMISSIONERS   OF 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS, 

"  Ok  the  letters  which  Scott  wrote  to  his  friendi 
during  those  happy  six  weeks,  I  have  recovered 
only  one,  and  it  is,  thanks  to  the  leisure  of  the 
yacht,  in  verse.  The  strong  and  easy  heroics  of 
the  first  section  prove.  I  tliink,  that  Mr.  Canning 
did  not  err  when  he  told  him  that  if  he  chose  he 
might  emulate  even  Dryden's  command  of  that 

8  Afterwards  Sir  Reginald  Macdonald  Stewart  Beton  »f 
Ptaffa,  AUanton,  and  Touch,  Baronet.  He  died  16th  April 
1838,  in  his  61st  year.  The  reader  will  find  a  warm  tribute  to 
Statfa's  character  as  a  Highland  landlord,  in  Scott's  article  on 
Sir  John  Carr's  Caledouian  Sketches. — Jtiiscellantoua  Prvai 
Works,  vol.  xix. 


•  The  late  Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Advocate,  long  Sheriff-Depute  d 
LaniirkhBire,  and  uftcrwardB  one  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  SeaaioD  in  Scot. 
land— dii-d  in  1831. 

t  .afterwards  Lurd  Kinneder. 

\  The  late  Adam  Dull'.  Esq.,  Sheriff- Depute  of  the  county  of  Edinborf  k 
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aoble  1  leasure ;  and  the  dancing  anappests  of  the 
;iH'ond,  show  that  he  could  with  equal  facility 
bavo  rivalled  the  gay  graces  of  Cotton,  Austey,  or 
M.>ijre." — LocKHAKT,  Life,  vol.  iv.  p.  372. 


|()  !ns  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH, 
c&f.  d'c.  d'c. 

LighthoDse  Yaclii  in  the  Souiiil  of  Lerwick, 
Zetland,  8tli  August,  1814. 

Health  to  the  cliieftain  from  his  clansman  true  1 
From  her  true  minstrel,  health  to  fair  Buccleuch! 
Hcaltb.  from  the  isles,  where  dewy  Morning  weaves 
Uvv  chaplet  with  the  tints  that  TwiUght  leaves; 
U'here  late  the  sun  scarce  vanish'd  from  the  sight, 
And  his  oright  pathway  graced  the  short-lived 

night, 
Tl'.ougii  darker  now  as  autunui's  shades  extend, 
The  north  wmds  whistle  and  the  mists  ascend  I 
Health  from  the  land  where  eddying  whirlwinds 

toss 
The  storm-rock'd  cradle  of  the  Cape  of  Noss ; 
On  outstretch'd  cords  the  giddy  engine  slides. 
His  own  strong  arm  the  bold  adventurer  guides, 
An]  he  thut  lists  such  desperate  feat  to  try, 
May,  like  the  sea-mew,  skim  'twixt  .•Airf  and  sky, 
And  feel  the  mid-air  gales  around  him  blow, 
And  see  the  billows  rage  five  hundred  feet  below. 

Here,  by  each  stormy  peak  and  desert  shore. 
The  hardy  islesman  tugs  the  darmg  oar, 
Practised  alike  his  venturous  course  to  keep. 
Through  the  white  breal^ers  or  tlie  pathless  deep, 
By  ceaseless  peril  and  by  toU  to  gain 
A  wretched  pittance  from  the  niggard  main. 
And  when  the  worn-out  drudge  old  ocean  leaves. 
What  comfcrt  greets  liim,  and  what  hut  receives  ? 
Lady  !  the  worst  your  presence  ere  has  cheer'd 
(When  want  and  sorrow  fled  as  you  appeai-'d) 
Were  to  a  Zetlander  as  the  liigh  dome 
Of  proud  Drumlanrig  to  my  humble  home. 
Here  rise  no  groves,  and  here  no  gardens  blow, 
Here  even  the  hardy  heath  scarce  dares  to  grow ; 
But  rocks  on  rocks,  in  mist  and  storm  array'd, 
Stretch  f;ir  to  sea  their  giant  colonnade, 
With  many  a  cavern  seam'd,  the  dreary  haunt 
Of  the  dun  seal  and  swarthy  cormorant. 
Wila  round  their  rifted  brows,  with  frequent  cry 
As  of  lament,  the  gulls  and  gannets  fly. 
And  from  their  sable  base,  with  sullen  sound, 
\n  sheets  of  whitening  foam  the  waves  rebound. 

Yet  (sven  these  coasts  a  touch  of  envy  gain 
From  those  whose  land  has  known  oppression's 

chain ; 
■"•o"  here  the  industrious  Dutchman  comes  once 
mom 


To  moor  his  fishing-craft  by  Bressay's  shore . 
Greets  every  former  mate  £.nd  brother  lar, 
Marvels  how  Lerwick  'scaped  the  rage  of  war, 
Tells  many  a  tale  of  Gallic  outrage  done, 
And  ends  by  blessing  God  and  Welhngton. 
Here  too  the  Greenland  tar,  a  fiercer  guest, 
Claims  a  brief  hour  of  riot,  not  of  rest ; 
Proves  each  wild  frolic  that  in  wine  has  birth, 
And  wakes  the  laud  with  brawls  and  boisieroui 

mirth. 
A  sadder  sight  on  yon  poor  vessel's  prow 
The  captive  Norseman  sits  in  silent  woe. 
And  eyes  the  flags  of  Britain  as  they  flow. 
Hard  fate  of  war,  which  bade  her  terrors  sway 
His  (.lestined  com'se,  and  seize  so  mean  a  prey ; 
A  bark  with  planks  so  warp'd  and  seams  so  riveD, 
She  scarce  might  face  the  gentlest  airs  of  heaven 
Pensive  he  sits,  and  questions  oft  if  none 
Can  hst  liis  speech,  and  understand  his  moa»i ; 
In  vain — no  Islesman  now  can  use  the  tongue 
Of  the   bold    Norse,  from   whom   their   huea^ro 

sprung. 
Not  thus  of  old  the  Norsemen  hither  came. 
Won  by  the  love  of  danger  or  of  fame ; 
On  every  storm-beat  cape  a  shapeless  towe. 
TeUs  of  their  wars,  their  conquests,  and  theu 

power  4 
For  ne'er  for  Grecia's  vales,  nor  Latian  land. 
Was  fiercer  strife  than  for  this  barren  strand ; 
A  race  severe — the  isle  and  ocean  lords. 
Loved  for  its  own  dehght  the  strife  of  swords; 
With  scornful  laugh  the  mortal  pang  defied, 
And  blest  their  gods  that  they  in  battle  died 

Such  were  the  sires  of  Zetland  b  simple  race. 
And  still  the  eye  may  faint  resemblance  trace 
In  the  l)lue  eye,  taU  form,  proportion  fair, 
The  limbs  athletic,  and  the  long  light  hair — 
(Such  was  the  mien,  as  Scald  and  Mmstrel  sings, 
Of  fair-hair'd  Harold,  first  of  Norway's  Kings) ; 
But  their  high  deeds  to  scale  these  crags  confined 
Their  only  warfare  is  with  waves  Mid  wind. 

Why  should  I  talk  of  Mousa's  castled  coast  ? 
Why  of  the  horrors  of  the  Sumburgh  Rost  ? 
May  not  these  bald  disjointed  fines  suffice, 
Penn'd    wliile    my    comrades    whir)    the    rattling 

dice — 
Wliile  down  the  cabin  skylight  lessening  shine 
The  rays,  and  eve  is  chased  with  mirth  and  wine  I 
Imagined,  while  down  Mousa's  desert  day 
Our  well-trinmi'd  vessel  urged  her  nimble  way. 
While  to  the  freshening  breeze  she  lean'd  her  side 
And  bade  her  bowsprit  kiss  the  foamy  tide  ? 

Such  are  tlie  lays  that  Zetland  Isles  supply 
Drench'd  with  the  drizzly  spray  and  dropping  sky 
Weary  and  wet',  a  sea-sick  minstrel  I. W.  Scon 
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Kirkwall,  Orkney,  Aug.  13,  1814. 

In  lespect  Ihat  your  Grace  has  commission'd  a 
Kraken,  ^ 

You  will  jilease  be  infonn'd  that  they  seldom  are 

taken ; 
It  is  Ja.iuary  two  years,  the  Zetland  folks  say, 
BinC:  they  saw  the  last  Kraken  m  Scalloway  bay  ; 
He  lay  in  the  ofSug  a  fortnight  or  more, 
Bui  the  de^il  a  Zetlander  put  from  the  shore, 
Tliough  bold  in  thg  seas  of  the  North  to  assail 
The  morse   and  the  sea-horse,  the  grampus  and 

whale. 
If  your  Grace  thinks  I'm  writing  the  thing  that  is 

not, 
Tou  may  ask  at  a  namesake  of  ours,  Mr.  Scott — 
(He's  not  from  our  clan,  though  his  merits  de- 
serve it, 
But  springs,  I'm  inform'd,  from  the  Scotts  of  Scot- 

starvet) ;' 
He  question'd  the  folks  who  beheld  it  with  eyes, 
But  they  differ'd  confoundedly  as  to  its  size. 
For  instance,  the  modest  and  diiBdeut  swore 
That  it  seem'd  like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  no 

more — 
Those  of  eyesight  more  clear,  or  of  fancy  more 

higli, 
Said  it  rose  Uk  an  island  'twixt  ocean  and  sky — 
But  all  of  the. hulk  had  a  steady  opinion 
That  'twas  sure  a  live  subject  of  Neptiyje's  do- 

mmion — 
And  I  tliink,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace  hardly 

would  wish, 
To  cumber  your  house,  su^h  a  kettle  of  fish. 
Had  your  ordur  related  to  night-caps  or  hose, 
Or  mittens  of  worsted,  there's  plenty  of  those. 
Or  would  you  be  pleased  but  to  fancy  a  whale  ? 
And  direct  me  to  send  it — by  sea  or  by  mail  ? 
The  season,  I'm  told,  is  nigh  over,  but  stiU 
I  could  get  you  one  fit  for  the  lake  at  BowliOl. 
Ina^ed,  as  to  whales,  there's  no  need  to  be  thrifty. 
Since  one  day  last  fortnight  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
Pursued  by  seven  Orkneymen's  boats  and  no  more, 
Betwixt  Truffness  and  Luifness  were  drawn  on  the 

shore ! 
Y  cul,  ask  if  I  saw  this  same  wonderful  sight ; 
I  ow    that  I  J  id  not,  but  easily  might — 
For  tins  miglity  shoal  of  leviathans  lay 
On  our  lee-beam  a  mile,  in  the  loop  of  the  bay,    * 
And  the  islesmen  of  Sanda  were  all  at  the  spoil, 
Aiid Jlinchinff  (so  term  it)  the  blubber  to  boil; 
(Ye  spirits  of  lavender,  drown  the  reflection 
That  aTvakes  at  the  thoughts  of  this  odorous  dis- 
section). 

'  The  Pcotts  of  Scotstarvet,  and  other  families  of  the  name 
jl  Fife  and  elsewhere,  claim  no  kindred  with  the  great  clan 
if  l!ie  Bordv», — and  iheis  armorial  bearings  are  different 


To  see  this  huge  marvel  full  fain  would  we  go. 
But  Wilson,  the  wind,  and  the  current,  said  no. 
We  have  now  got  to  Kirkwall,  and  needs  I  musl 

stare 
When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  have  once  call'd  it 

fair ; 
'Tis  a  base  little  borough,  both  dirty  and  mean — 
There  is  notliing  to  hear,  and  there's  naught  to  b" 

seen. 
Save  a  church,  where,  of  old  times,  a  prelate  lia 

rangued, 
And  a  palace  that's  built  by  an  earl  that  wai 

hang'd. 
But,  farewell  to  Kirkwall — aboard  we  are  going, 
The  anchor's  a-peak,  and  the  breezes  are  blo^ving 
Our  commodore  calls  all  his  band  to  their  places, 
And  'tis  time  to  release  you — good  nig'bt  to  youl 

Graces ! 


l)£ra£0    from    tDaoerlcg 


1814. 


"The  following  song,  which  has  been  since  boi- 
rowed  by  the  worshipful  author  of  the  famous 
*  History  of  Fryar  Bacon,'  has  been  with  difficulty 
deciphered.  It  seems  to  have  been  sung  on  occa 
sion  of  carrying  home  the  bride." 

(1.)— BRIDAL  SONG. 

To  the  tune  of  "  I  have  been  a  Fiddler,^'  Sre. 

And  did  ye  not  hear  of  a  mirth  befell 
The  morrow  after  a  wedding  day, 

And  carrying  a  bride  at  home  to  dwell  ? 
And  away  to  Tewin,  a'ft'ay,  away ! 

The  quintain  was  set,  and  the  garlands  were 
made, 

'Tis  pity  old  customs  should  ever  decay. 
And  woe  be  to  him  that  was  horsed  on  a  jadfc. 

For  he  carried  no  credit  away,  away 

We  met  a  concert  of  fiddle-de-dees ; 

We  set  them  a  cockhorse,  and  made  thea 
play 
The  winning  of  BuUen,  and  Upsey-frees, 

And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away  I 

There  was  ne'er  a  lad  in  all  the  parish 
That  would  go  to  the  plough  tliat  day ; 

But  on  his  fore-horse  his  wench  he  carries, 
And  away  to  Tewin,  away  away  I 
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The  butkr  was  quick,  and  the  ale  he  did  tap, 
The  maidens  did  make  the  chamber  full  gay ; 

The  servants  did  give  me  a  fuddling  cup, 
And  I  did  carry't  away,  away. 

The  smith  of  the  town  his  liquor  so  took, 

That  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ground  look*d 
blue ; 

And  I  dare  boldly  be  sworn  on  a  book, 
Such  smiths  as  he  there's  but  a  few.    . 

A  posset  was  made,  and  the  women  did  sip. 
And  simpering  said,  they  could  eat  no  more  ; 

Full  man^  a  maiden  was  laid  on  the  Kp, — 
I'll  say  no  more,  but  give  o'er  (give  o'er). 

Appendix  to  the  General  Preface. 


(2.)— WAVERLEY. 

"  On  receiving  intellio-ence  of  his  commission  as 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  Colonel  Gardiner's 
regiment,  his  tutor,  Mr.  Pembroke,  picked  up  about 
Edward's  room  some  frag^ients  of  irregular  verse, 
(vhich  he  appeared  to  have  composed  under  the 
tnfl-.ence  of  the  agitating  feelmgs  occasioned  by 
Ihir  sudden  page  being  turned  up  to  him  in  the 
bofA;  of  life." 

Late,  when  the  autimin  evening  fell 
On  Mirkwood-Mere's  romantic  dell. 
The  lake  returu'd,  in  chasten'd  gleam, 
Tlie  purple  cloud,  the  golden  beam : 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  pool, 
Headland  and  bank  lay  fair  and  cool ; 
The  weather-tinted  rock  and  tower. 
Each  drooping  tree,  each  fairy  flower, 
So  true,  so  soft,  the  mirror  gave. 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave, 
Secuj-e  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair. 

But  distant  winds  began  to  wake. 
And  roused  the  Genius  of  the  Lake! 
hie  heard  the  groaning  of  the  oak, 
A  ud  donn'd  at  once  his  sable  cloak, 
As  w  irrior,  at  the  battle  cry, 
Invests  him  with  his  panoply: 
Then,  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  press'd. 
He  'gaii  to  sliake  his  foamy  crest 
O'ei    furrow'd  brow  and  blacken'd  cheek. 
Ana  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  speak.    . 
In  wild  iind  brnken  eddies  wliirl'd, 
Flittsd  tliat  fond  ideal  world; 
Ani  to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost, 
The  realms  of  fairy  bliss  were  lost. 


Yet,  with  a  stern  delight  and  strange, 
I  saw  the  sj)irit-stirring  change. 
As  warr'd  the  wind  with  wave  and  wood, 
Upon  the  ruin'd  tower  I  stood. 
And  felt  my  heart  more  strongly  bound. 
Responsive  to  the  lofty  sound, 
Wliile,  joying  m  the  mighty  roar, 
I  mourn'd  that  tranquil  scene  no  ni.>r<>. 

So,  on  the  idle  dreams  of  youth 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet-call  of  truth. 
Bids  each  fair  vision  pass  away. 
Like  landscape  on  the  lake  that  lay 
As  fair,  as  flitting,  and  as  frad. 
As  that  which  fled  the  autumn  gale — 
For  ever  dead  to  fancy's  eye 
Be  each  gay  form  that  glided  by. 
While  dreams  of  love  and  lady's  charms 
Give  place  to  honor  and  to  arms  1 

Chap.  V 


(3.)— DAVIE  GELLATLEY'S  SONG. 

"  He  (Daft  Davie  Gellatley)  sung  with  grea* 
earnestness,  and  not  without  some  taste,  a  frap 
ment  of  an  old  Scotch  ditty  :" 

False  love,  and  hast  thou  play'd  me  this 

In  summer  among  the  flowers  ? 
I  w  ill  repay  thee  back  again 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  love. 

Unless  you  turn  again  ; 
As  you  with  other  maidens  rove, 

I'll  smile  on  other  men. 

"  Tliis  is  a  genuine  ancient  fragment,  with  soma 
alteration  in  the  last  two  lines.'* 


« The  questioned  party  replied — anci,  lik« 

the  witch  of  Thalaba,  '  still  his  speech  was  som-'  * 

The  Knight's  to  the  movmtain 

His  bugle  to  wind  ; 
The  Lady's  to  greenwood 

Her  garland  to  bind. 
The  bower  of  Burd  Eller 

Has  moss  on  the  fl(x>r, 
Tiiat  the  step  of  Lord  WiUiam 

Be  silent  and  f  ure. 

Chap  u. 
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(4.)_SCENE 

m  LucKJE  macleaey's  taveen. 

'  T»  the  middle  of  this  din,  the  Baron  repeatedly 
tnplored  silence ;  and  when  at  length  the  instinct 
of  polite  discipline  so  far  prevailed,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment he  obtained  it,  he  hastened  to  beseech  their 
iUeution  '  unto  a  military  ai'iette,  which  was  a 
particulai"  favorite  of  the  Marechal  Due  de  Ber- 
wick;" •then,  imitating,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
manner  and  tone  of  a  French  musquetaire,  he  im- 
(Dediat£ljr  commenced," 

Men  coeur  volage,  dit-elle, 
N'est  pas  pour  vous,  gar9on, 

b^st  pour  un  homme  de  guerre, 
Qui  a  barbe  au  menton. 

Lon,  Lon,  Laiidon. 

Qui  porte  chapeau  a  plmne, 

Soulier  a  rouge  talon. 
Qui  joue  de  la  flute, 

Aaisi  de  violon. 

Lon,  Lon,  Laridon. 

"  Balmawhapple  could  hold  no  longer,  but  break 
in  with  what  he  called  a  d — d  good  song,  com- 
posed by  Gibby  Gaethrowit,  the  Piper  of  Cupar ; 
and,  without  wastirg  more  time,  struck  up — " 

It's  up  Glenbarchan's  braes  I  gaed, 
And  o'er  the  bent  of  Killiebraid, 
And  mony  a  weary  cast  I  made. 
To  cuittle  the  moor-fowl's  tail 

If  up  a  bonny  black-cock  should  spring. 
To  wliistle  him  down  wi'  a  slug  in  liis  wing, 
And  strap  him  on  to  my  lunzie  string. 
Right  seldom  would  I  faiL 

Chap.  xL 


Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen, 
Lovely,  lonesome,  cool,  and  green. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae. 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 

Chap. 


TO. 


(5.)— "HIE  AWAY,  HIE  AWAY." 

"  The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the 
tourt,  and  Davie  Gellatley's  voice  singing  to  the 
*vo  large  deer  greyhounds," 

Hie  away,  hie  away. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Wliere  the  copsewood  is  the  gi-eenest, 
"Where  the  fountains  glisten  sheenest, 
"Where  the  lady-fern  grows  strongest, 
"Wliere  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 
"Wliere  the  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it. 
'^There  th  d  fairy  latest  trips  it : 


(6.)— ST.  SWITHIN'S  CHAIR. 

"  The  view  of  the  old  tower,  or  fortalioe,  mtro 
duced  some  family  anecdotes  and  tales  of  Scottish 
chivalry,  which  the  Baron  told  with  great  onthu- 
siasm.  The  projecting  peak  of  an  impending  crag, 
which  rose  near  it,  had  acquired  the  name  of  St. 
Swithin's  Chixir.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  pecuhar 
superstition,  of  wliich  Mr.  Kubrick  mftntioued  some 
curious  particulars,  wliich  reminded  "Waverley  of  a 
rhyme  quoted  by  Edgar  in  King  Lear ;  and  Rose 
was  called  upon  to  sing  a  little  legend,  in  which 
they  had  been  interwoven  by  some  village  poet. 

Who,  noteless  as  the  race  from  which  he  sprung. 
Saved  others'  names,  bat  left  his  own  unsung. 

"The  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  simple 
beauty  of  her  music,  gave  all  the  advantage  wliich 
the  minstrel  could  have  desired,  and  which  hia 
poetry  so  much  wanted." 

On  Hallow-Mass  E^  e,  ere  you  boune  ye  to  rest 
Ever  beware  that  yt  ur  couch  be  bless'd  ; 
Sign  it  with  cross,  and  sain  it  with  bead. 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  Hallow-Mass  Eve  the  Night-Hag  will 

ride, 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her  side, 
"Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud, 
Sailing  through   moonshine   or  swath'd  in  the 

cloud. 

TTie  Lady  she  sate  in  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damp'd  her  hair : 
Her  cheek  was  pale — but  resolved  and  high 
"Was  the  word  of  her  hp  and  the  glance  of  hai 
eye. 

She  mutter'd  the  spell  of  Switliin  bold, 
"When  liis  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wld, 
"Wlien  he  stopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  mgh< 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  phght. 

He  that  dare  sit  on  St.  Switliin's  Chair, 
"When  the  Night-H;ig  wings  the  troubled  air, 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell. 
He  may  ask,  and  she  must  tulL 
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Tlie  Baron   has   been  with  King    Robert   his 

liege, 
These  three  long  years  in  battle  and  siege ; 
News  are  there  none  of  liis  weal  oi  his  woe, 
And  fain  the  Lady  Ms  fate  would  know. 

She    shudders    and    stops    as   the    charm    she 

speaks ; — 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 
Or  is  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and  scream. 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haimts  the  stream  ? 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low, 
A-ud  the  roaring  torrent  had  ceased  to  flow ; 


more    dreadful    than    raging 


The    calm    was 

storm, 
Wb'^n  the  cold  gray  mist  brought  the  ghastly 

form  1 

****** 

Chap.  xiii. 


(7.)— DAVIE  GELLATLEY'S  SONG. 

"  The  next  day  Edward  arose  betimes,  and  in  a 
morning  walk  around  the  house  and  its  vicinity, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  small  court  in  front  of  the 
dog-keuuel,  where  Ms  friend  Davie  was  employed 
about  his  four-footed  charge.  One  quick  glance 
of  his  eye  recognized  Waverley,  when,  instantly 
turning  his  back,  as  if  he  had  not  observed  him, 
he  began  to  sing  part  of  an  old  ballad." 

Toimg  men  will   love  thee  more  fair  and  more 
fast ; 

Heard  ye  so  merry  the  little  bird  sing  ? 
Old  men's  love  the  longest  will  last. 

And  the  throstle-cock' %  head  is  wider  his  mng. 

The   young  man's  wrath  is  like  light  straw  on 
fire ; ' 

Heard  ye  so  merry  th.e  little  bird  sing  f 
But  hke  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire. 

And  the  throstle-cock's  Iiead  is  under  his  wing. 

Tlie  young  man  will  brawl  at  the  evening  board ; 

Btard  ye  so  merry  the  little  bird  sing  / 
but  the  old  man  will  draw  at  the  dawning  the 
Bwc  rd, 

And  the  throstle-cock's  head  is  under  his  wing. 

[This  song  has  allusion  to  the  Baron  of  Braid- 
wardiue's  personal  encounter  with  Balmawhapple 
earty  next  morning,  after  tlie  evening  quarrel  be- 
kwixt  the  latter  and  Waverley.] 

Chap.  xiv. 


(8.)— JANET  GELLATLEY'S  ALLEGED 
WITCHCRAFT. 

"  This  anecdote  led  into  a  long  disci:.ssion  b^" 

All  those  idle  thoughts  and  phantasies, 

Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound, 
Shows,  visions,  soothsays,  and  prophecies. 
And  all  that  feigned  is,  as  leasings,  tales,  and  lie* 

Chap.  ziiL 


(9.)— FLORA  MACIVOR'S  SONG. 

"Flora  had  exchanged  the  measured  and  mo 
notonous  recitative   of  the  bard  for  a  lofty  and 
micommon  Highland  air,  which  had  been  a  battle 
song  in  former  ages.     A  few  irregular  strains  in 
troduced  a  prelude  of  wild   and    pecuUar   tone, 
which    harmonized  well  with  the  distant  water- 
fall, and  the  soft  sigh  of  the  evening  breeze  in 
the  rustling  leaves  of  an  aspen  which  overhung 
the  seat  of  the  fair  harpress.     The  following  verses 
convey  but  little  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which, 
so  sung   and   accompanied,  they  were   heard  by 
Waverley :" 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and  night  on  the 

vale. 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  GaeL 
A  stranger  commanded — it  sunk  on  the  land. 
It  has   frozen    each   heart,  and   benumb'd  every 

hand  1 

The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  with  dust, 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  redden'd  with  rust ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  glen  if  a  gun  should  appear, 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cock  or  deer. 

The  deeds  of  our  sires    if   our  bards  should  re* 

hearse. 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  tbeir  verse  1 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hush'd  every  tone. 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fame  that  is  flown. 

But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumber  are 

past, 
The  morn  on  our  mountains  is  da-\vning  at  last ; 
Glenaladale's  peaks  are  illumed  with  the  rays, 
And  the  streams  of  Glenfinnan  leap  bright  in  the 

blaze. 

0  high-mmded  Moray  ! — the  exiled  •   the  dear!— 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  Standard  uprear 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly. 
Like  the  sun's   latest  flash  when  the  ten'.i^est  w 
nigh  I 


Tg  sons  of  the  strong,  when  that  daA^ning  shall 

break, 
[feed  the  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you  to  wake  ? 
That  dawn  never  beani'd  on  your  forefathers'  eye, 
But  it  roused  each  high  chieftain  to  vanquish  or 

•ie. 

0  Bjiran(»-  from  the  Kings  who  in  Italy  kept  state, 
Proud  chiefs  of  Clan-Rauald,  C41eDgiU-y,  and  Sleat ! 
OtmbiDe  like  thjf.e  streams  from  one  mountain  of 

snow, 
And  resistless  in  union  rush  down  on  the  foe  I 

True  son  of  Sir  Evan    ndaunted  Lochiel, 

Place  thy  targe  on  th_^  shouldei  and  burnish  thy 

steel ! 
Rough  Keppoch,  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bold 

swell, 
Till  far  Coryarrick  resound  to  the  knell  1 

Stem  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  liigh  chief  of  Kintail, 
Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild  in  the 

gale  I 
May  the  race  of  Clan-Gillian,  the  fearless  and  free. 
Remember  Glenlivat,  Haidaw,  and  Dundee  1 

Let  the  clan  of  gray  Fingon,  whose  oflFspring  has 

given 
?uch  heroes  to  earth,  and  such  martyrs  to  heaven. 
Unite  with  the  race  of  renown'd  Rorri  More, 
To  launch  the  long  galley,  and  stretch  to  the  oar  I 

How  Mac-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  cliief  shall 

display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of  gray  ! 
How  the  race  of   wrong'd  Alpine  and  murder'd 

Glencoe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  pour  on  the  foe  1 

Te  sons  of   brown   Dermid,  who  slew  the  wild 

boar. 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  CaUum-More  ! 
Mac-Niel  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of  tlie  Lake, 
For  honor  £  ■  freedom,  for  vengeance  awake  1 

Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awake, 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith,  and  the 

lake  1 
Tis  the  bugle  — but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  caU ; 
"Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — but  not  to  the 

ball 

Tis  the  summons  jf  heroes  for  conquest  or  d  ;ath. 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and 

heath ; 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  tai'ge, 
Vo  the  march  and  the  muster,  the  line  and  the 

charge. 


Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's  in  hii 

ire ! 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents 

of  fire  1 
Bm-st  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  a 

yore  1 
Or  die,  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  moro ' 

"  As  Flora  concluded  her  song,  Ferg«3  stood  bt 
fore   them,  and   immediately  commenced  with 
theatrical  air," 

0  Lady  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
That  lovest  the  harping  of  the  Gael, 
Through  fair  and  fertile  regions  borne. 
Where  never  yet  grew  grass  or  corr. 

"But  English  poetry  wiU  never  succeed  vmdei 
the  influence  of  a  Highland  HeUcon  —  Allans 
courage" — 

0  vous,  qui  buvez  k  tasse  pleine, 

A  cette  heureuse  fontaine, 
Ou  on  ne  voit  sur  le  rivage 

Que  quelques  vilains  troupeaux. 
Suivis  de  nymphes  de  village. 

Qui  les  escortent  sans  sabots 


Chao.  xxiu 


(10.)— LINES  ON  CAPTAIN  WOGAN. 

"The  letter  from  the  Chief  contained  Flora's 
lines  on  the  fate  of  Captain  Wogan,  whose  enter- 
prising character  is  so  well  di'awn  by  Clarendon 
He  had  originally  engaged  in  the  service  of  th( 
Parliament,  but  had  abjm-ed  that  party  upon  th« 
execution  of  Charles  I. ;  and  upon  hearing  that 
the  royal  standard  was  set  up  by  the  Earl  ol 
Glencairn  and  General  Middleton  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  took  leave  of  Charles  II.,  who 
was  then  at  Paris,  passed  into  England,  assembled 
a  body  of  cavaliers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  traversed  the  kingdom,  which  had  oeeC 
so  long  under  domination  of  the  usurper  *f^ 
marches  conducted  with  such  skill,  dexterity,  and 
spirit,  that  he  safely  united  his  handful  of  horse- 
men with  the  body  of  Higldanders  then  in  arms. 
After  several  montlis  of  desultory  warfare,  in 
which  Wogan's  skill  and  courage  gained  him  thfl 
highest  reputation,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
wounded  in  a  dangerous  manner,  and  no  surgical 
assistance  being  witliin  reach,  he  terminated  hii 
short  but  glorious  career." 

The  Verses  were  inscribed. 
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TO  AN  OAK  TREE, 

But  foUow,  follow  me, 

While  glow-worms  light  the  lea, 

I'll  show  ye  where  the  dead  should  be — 

CF   SCOTLAND,  SAID    TO   MARK    THE    GEAVI,    OF    CAP- 

Each in  liis  shroud. 

TAIN  WOGAN,  KILLED  IN  1649. 

While  winds  pipe  loud. 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  doui 

Emblem  of  England's  ancient  faith. 

Full  proudly  may  thy  branches  wave, 

Follow,  follow  me ; 

Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 

Brave  should  he  be 

And  valor  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

That  treads  by  the  night  the  dead  man's  lea." 

C/top.  Ixiii. 

And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb  1 

Repine  not  if  our  clime  deny, 
Above  thine  honor'd  sod  to  bloom. 

The  flowrets  of  a  milder  sky. 

STJe   ^utt)or  of  KS^abcrles. 

These  o-we  theii  birth  to  genial  May ; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine, 

["  I  AM  not  able  to  give  the  exact  date  of  th« 

Before  the  winter  storm  decay — 

following  reply  to  one  of  John  Ballantyne's  expos- 

And can  their  worth  be  type  of  thine  ? 

tulations  on  the  subject  of  the  secret." — lAfe,  vol 

iv.  p.  179.] 

No  I  for,  'mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing. 

Still  higher  sweU'd  thy  dauntless  heart, 

"  No,  John,  I  will  not  own  the  book — 

And,  while  Despau*  the  scene  was  closing, 

I  won't,  you  Piccaroon. 

Conmienced  thy  brief  but  brDliant  part. 

When  next  I  try  St.  Grubby's  brook, 

The  A.  of  Wa— shall  bait  the  hook— 

'Twas  then  thou  sought'st  on  Albyn's  hill 

And  flat-fish  bite  as  soon. 

( W  hen  England's  sons  the  strife  resign'd), 

As  if  before  them  they  had  got 

A  rugged  race  resisting  still, 

The  worn  out  wriggler 

And  unsubdued  though  unrefined. 
Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindi-ed  wail, 

Walter  Scott." 

No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung ; 

Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael, 

JFaretDcll   to   iWacftcnjfe. 

Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibroch  sung. 

HIGH  CHIEF  OF  KINTAIL. 

Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine 

FROM  THE  GAELIC. 

To  waste  Ufe's  longest  term  away. 

Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  of  thine. 
Though  darken'd  ere  its  noontide  day  ? 

1815.— ^T.  44. 

The  original  verses  are  arranged  to  a  beaiiti/al 

Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless  boughs 

Gaelic  air,  of  which  the  chorus  is  adapted  to  the 

Brave  siunmer's  drought  and  winter's  gloom  1 

double  pull  upon  the  oars  of  a  galley,  and  which 

Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows. 

is  therefore  distinct  from  tf^e  oruinary  jorrams, 

As  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb. 

or  boat-songs.     They  were  composed  by  the  Fam- 

Chap. xxix. 

ily  Bard  upon  the  departure  of  t.'te  Earl  of  Sea- 

forth,  who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Spain, 

after  an  unswcessful  effort  at  insurrection  in 

favor  of  the  Stuart  family,  in  the  year  \1l%. 

(11.)— "FOLLOW  ME,  FOLLOW  ME." 
"  *  Who  are  dead  ?'    said  Waverley,  forgetting 

Farewell  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl  of  the  Noi  tn 

the  incapacity  of  Davie  to  hold  any  connected  dis- 

The  Lord  of  Lochcarron,  Glensliiel,  and  Seaforth  , 

•ourse. 

To  the  Cliieftain  this  morning  liis  course  who  bogaa 

"Baron — and  Bailhe — and  Sanders   Sanderson 

Launching  forth  on  the  billows  his  bark  like  a  swau 

—and  Lady  Rose,  that  sang  sae  sweet — A'  dead 

For  a  far  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted  his  sail 

Jnd  gane — dead  and  gane  (said  Davie) — 

Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  t 

0  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her  crew, 
May  her  captain  be  skilful,  her  mariners  true, 
In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by  toil, 
I'hough  the  whirlwind  should  rise,  and  the  ocean 

should  boil : 
On  the  brave  vessel's  gunnel  I  dranlc  bis  bonail,' 
And  fare  7w;U  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  1 

Awake  in  thy  chamber,  thou  sweet  southland  gale  I 
Like  the  sighs  of  liis  people,  breathe  soft  on  liis  sail ; 
Be  prolong'd  as  regret,  that  his  vassals  must  know, 
Be  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  as  their  woe  : 
Be  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so  faithful,  sweet  gale. 
Wafting  onward  Mackenzie,  High  Chiei  of  Kintail  1 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty,  and  wise, 
To  measure  the  seas  and  to  study  the  skies  : 
Hay  he  hoist  all  his  canvas  from  streamer  to  deck, 
But  O !  crowd  it  higher  when  wafting  him  back — 
Till  the  cliffs  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan's  glad  vale. 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  1 
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Bo  sung  the  old  Bard,  in  the  grief  of  his  heart. 
When  he  saw  his  loved  Lord  from  his  people  depart. 
Now  mute  on  thy  mountains,  0  Albyn,  are  heard 
Nor  the  voice  of  the  song,  nor  the  harp  of  the  bard ; 
Or  its  strings  are  but  waked  by  the  stern  winter 

gale, 
As  they  mourn  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 

From  the  far  Soutaland  Border  a  Minstrel  came 

forth. 
And  he  waited  the  hour  V.   i  some  Bard  of  the  north 
His  hand  on  the  harp  of  the  ancient  should  cast. 
And  bid  its  wild  numbers  mis  high  with  the  blast ; 
But  no  bard  was  there  left  in  the  land  of  the  Gael, 
To  lament  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 

And  shalt  thou  then  sleep,  did  the  Minstrel  exclaim, 
Like  the  son  of  the  lowly,  unnoticed  by  fame  ? 
No,  son  of  Fitzgerald  1  in  accents  of  woe. 
The  song  thou  hast  loved  o'er  thy  coffin  shall  flow, 
And  teach  thy  wild  mountains  to  join  in  the  wail 
That  laments  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  KintaiL 

In  vaia  the  bright  course  of  thy  talents  to  wrong. 
Fate  deaden'd  thine  ear  and  imprison'd  thy  tongue ; 
For  brighter  o'er  all  her  obstructions  arosBj 

1  Bonail,  or  Bonallez,  the  old  ScoUish  phrase  for  a  feast  at 
parting  with  a  friend. 

■'  These  verses  were  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  Lord 
^aforth,  the  last  male  representative  of  his  illastrious  house. 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  must  have 
m^An  toi  binuelf  a  lasting  reputalioQ,  bad  not  his  political  ez- 


Tlie  glow  of  the  genius  they  could  not  oppose , 
And  who  in  the  laud  of  the  Saxon  or  Gael, 
Might  match  with  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kin 
tail? 

Thy  sons  rose  aroimd  thee  in  light  and  in  love, 
All  a  fatlier  could  hope,  all  a  fi-iend  could  approve 
What  'vails  it  the  tale  of  thy  sorrows  to  tell,-— 
In  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  of  promise  thej 

fell ! 
Of  the  line  of  Fitzgerald  remains  not  s  male, 
To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Cliief  of  KintaiL 

And  thou,  gentle  Dame,who  must  bear,  to  thy  grie^ 
For  thy  clan  and  thy  country  the  cares  of  a  Cliief 
Whom  brief  rolling  moons  in  six  changes  have  left^ 
Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  brethren  bereft. 
To  thine  ear  of  affection,  how  sad  is  the  hail. 
That  salutes  thee  the  Heir  of  the  line  of  Kinf  ail ' 


E®ar*Song  of  llact)lan, 

HIGH  CHIEF  OF  MACLEAN 
FHOM  THE  GAELIC. 


1815. 


This  song  appears  to  be  imperfect,  or,  at  least,  hkt 
many  of  the  early  Gaelic  poems,  makes  a  rapid 
transition  from,  one  subject  to  another  ;  from  tht 
situation,  namely,  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  tht 
clan,  who  opens  the  song  by  lamenting  the  ab- 
sence of  lier  lover,  to  an  eulogium  over  the  mili- 
tary glories  of  the  Chieftain,  The  translatot 
has  endeavored  to  imitate  tlie  abrupt  style  of  tk* 
original. 


A  WEARY  month  has  wander'd  o'er, 
Since  last  we  parted  on  the  shore  ; 
Heaven  1  that  I  saw  thee.  Love,  once  moTO, 

Safe  on  that  shore  again  ! — 
'Twas  valiant  Lachlan  gave  the  word : 
Lachlan,  of  many  a  galley  lord : 
He  call'd  his  kiudred  bands  on  board. 

And  launch'd  them  on  the  main. 

Clan-Gillian*  is  to  ocean  gone  ; 
Clan-GiUian,  fierce  in  foray  known  ; 

ertions  been  checked  by  the  painful  natnral  infirmities  i.Al^eM 
to  in  the  fourth  stanza. — See  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  v.  pp.  18   19. 

3  The  Honorable  Lady  Hood,  daughter  of  the  last  I-ord  Soar- 
forth,  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  now  Mrs.  Stewart 
Mackenzie  of  Seaforth  and  Glasserton. — 1833. 

*  i.  e.  The  clan  of  Maclean,  literally  the  race  ot  Gilliu 
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Rejoicing  in  the  glory  won 

Though  music's  self  was  wont  to  meet 

In  many  a  bloody  broil : 

With  Princes  at  Saint  Cloud. 

For  wide  is  heard  the  thundermg  fray, 

Tlie  rout,  the  ruin,  the  dismay, 

Nor  then,  with  more  delighted  ear, 

When  from  the  twilight  glens  away 

The  circle  round  her  drew. 

Clan-Gillian  drives  the  spoil 

Tlian  ours,  when  gather'd  roimd  to  hear 

Our  songstress^  at  Saint  Cloud.   • 

Woe  to  the  hills  that  shall  rebound 

% 

Our  banner'd  bag-pipes'  maddening  sound  ; 

Few  happy  hours  poor  mortals  pass,— 

Clan-Gillian's  onset  echoing  round. 

Then  give  those  hours  their  due. 

Sliall  shake  their  inmost  celL 

And  rank  among  the  foremost  claas 

Woe  to  the  bark  whose  crew  shall  gaze, 

Our  evenings  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Where  Lachlan's  silken  streamer  plays ! 

The  fools  might  face  the  lightning's  blaze 

As  •w'sely  and  as  well  1 

Sr{)e  Wanct  of  19eatt).* 

Safnt    ffiloutl. 

1815. 

X 

[Paris,  5th  September,  1815.] 

I. 

Night  and  morning'  were  at  meeting 

Soft  spread  the  southern  summer  night 

Over  Waterloo; 

Her  veil  of  darksome  blue  ; 

Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting ; 

Ten  thousand  stars  combined  to  light 

Faint  aud  low  they  crew ; 

The  terrace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 

On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John ; 

The  evening  breezes  gently  sigh'd, 

Tempest-clouds  prolong'd  the  sway 

Like  breath  of  lover  true, 

Of  timeless  darkness  over  day ; 

Bewailing  the  deserted  pride 

Whirlwind,  thunder-clap,  and  shower, 

And  wreck  of  sweet  Saint  Cloud. 

Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hoiu". 

Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 

The  drum's  deep  roU  was  heard  afar, 

Flash'd  the  sheets  of  levin-light ; 

The  bugle  wildly  blew 

Muskets,  glancing  hghtnings  back. 

Good-night  to  Hulan  and  Hussar, 

Show'd  the  dreary  bivouac 

Tliat  garrison  Saint  Cloud. 

W  here  the  soldier  lay, .    . 

Chill  and  stiff,  and  drench'd  with  rain. 

The  startled  Naiads  from  the  shade 

Wishing  dawn  of  morn  again. 

With  broken  urns  withdrew. 

Though  death  should  come  with  day 

And  silenced  was  that  proud  cascade, 

The  glory  of  Saint  Cloud. 

It 

'Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour, 

We  sate  upon  its  steps  of  stone, 

Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend  have  power, 

Nor  could  its  silence'  rue, 

And  ghastly  forms  tlirough  mist  and  shower 

When  waked,  to  music  of  our  own. 

Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken ; 

The  echoes  of  Saint  Cloud. 

And  then  the  affrighted  prophet's  ear 

Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  md  fear 

Slow  Seine  might  hear  each  lovely  note 

Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Fall  light  as  summer  dew. 

Among  the  sons  of  men ; — 

Wliile  through  the  moonless'  air  they  float. 

Apart  from  Albyn's  war-array, 

Prolong' d  from  fair  Saint  Cloud. 

'Twas  then  gray  Allan  sleepless  lay ; 

Gray  AUan,  who,  for  many  a  day. 

And  sure  a  melody  more  sweet 

Had  foUow'd  stout  and  stem, 

His  waters  never  knew, 

Where,  through  battle's  rout  and  reel. 

MB.—"  Absence."                MS.—"  Midnight." 

*  Originally  published   in  1815,  in  the  Edinburgh  Annm 

'  These  lines  were  written  after  an  evening  spent  at  Saint 

Register,  vol.  v. 

Jmxtd  with  the  ate  Lady  Alvanley  and  her  daughters,  one  of 

«kjm  was  the  songstress  alludrd  to  in  the  text. 

»  MS.—"  Dawn  and  darknen  " 
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Storm  of  shot  and  hedge  of  steel. 

Our  airy  feet. 

Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

So  light  and  fleet, 

Valiant  Fassiefern. 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye 

Tlirough  steel  and  sliot  he  leads  no  more, 

That  sinks  its  head  when  whT-lwinda 

Low  laid  'mid  friends'  and  foemen's  gore — 

rave. 

Bit  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore, 

And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave, 

And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgower, 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by  ; 

And  Morv  ?n  long  shall  tell. 

But  still  the  corn. 

And  proud  Bennevis  hear  with  awe, 

At  dawn  of  morn, 

How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore. 

Bfave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

At  eve  lies  waste. 

Of  conquest  as  he  fell.' 

A  trampled  paste 

•                                                     • 

111. 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

'Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host, 

V. 

The  weary  sentinel  held  post. 

"  Wheel  the  wild  dance 

And  heard,  through  darkness  far  aloof, 

While  lightnings  glance, 

The  frequent  clang"  of  courser's  hoof. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 

Wliere  held  the  cloak'd  patrol  their  course, 

And  call  the  brave 

And    spurr'd   'gainst    storm   the    swerving 

To  bloody  giave. 

horse ; 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear. 

Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear, 

W  heel  the  wild  dance ! 

And  sights  before  his  eye  aghast 

Brave  sons  of  France, 

Invisible  to  them  have  pass'd. 

For  you  om-  ring  makes  room ; 

When  down  the  destined  plain. 

Make  space  full  wide 

'Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 

For  martial  pride. 

Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteor's  glance, 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 

Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance. 

Approach,  draw  near, 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 

Proud  cuirassier  1 

Such   forms   were   seen,   such   sounds  were 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel  I 

heard. 

Tlirough  crest  and  plate 

When  Scotland's  James  his  march  prepared, 

The  broadsword's  weight 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain ;' 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feel 

Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword. 

As  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  adored 

»                            VL 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 

"  W  heel  the  wild  dance 

An  indistinct  and  phantom  band, 

While  lightnings  glance. 

They  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  hand  in  hand, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 

With  gestures  wild  and  dread ; 

And  call  the  brave 

The  Seer,  who  watch'd  them  ride  the  storm. 

To  bloody  grave, 

Raw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

The  lightning's  flash  more  red ; 

And  stiU  their  ghastly  roimdelay 

Sons  of  the  spear ! 

Whs  of  tl  e  coming  battle-fray, 

You  feel  us  near 

And  of  the  destined  dead. 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream ; 

IV. 

With  fancy's  eye 

Our  forms  you  spy. 

Song. 

Ajid  hear  our  fatal  scream. 

"  Wheel  the  wild  dance 

With  clearer  sight 

Whil-.  Hghtnings  glance. 

Ere  falls  the  night. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 

Just  when  to  weal  or  woe 

And  call  the  brave 

Your  disembodied  souls  take  flight 

To  bloody  grave. 

On  trembUng  wing — each  startled  sprits 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

'  See  note,  ante,  p.  509. 

>  See  avte,  Marmion,  ranto  v.  stanzM  24,  25,  96,  and  A» 

MS  — "  Oft  came  the  clang  "  &o. 

pendix,  Note  4  A.  p.  173 

95^ 
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VII. 
"  Wlieel  the  ■wild  danco 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loU;, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Burst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showers, 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours — 

See  the  east  grovs  wan — 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  direr  flame 
Shall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame: 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man." 

vm. 

At  morn,  gray  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  vision'd  sights  he  saw, 

The  legend  heard  him  say ; 
But  the  Seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafen'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  Urab, 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day — 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  Highland  heath, — 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale, 
On  picquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning  watch-fires  glow  less  bright, 

And  dawn  is  ghnmiering  pale. 


Jfilomance  of  Bunofs.' 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


1815. 


rhe  original  of  thin  little  Romance  makes  part  of 
a  manuscript  collection  of  French  Songs,  proba- 
bly compiled  by  some  young  officer,  which  was 
fo?md  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained 
with  clay  and  with  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indi- 
tate  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The  song  is  popu- 
lar in  France,  and  is  rather  a  good  specimen  of 
the  style  of  composition  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
iranslation  is  strictly  literal? 


Tt  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  boimd 

for  Palestine, 
3ut  first  be  made  his  orisons  before  Saint  Mary's 

slu'ine : 

'  This  ballad  appeared  in  1815,  in  Paul's  Lettere,  and  in  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register.     It  has  since  been  set  to  music 
ffj  G.  F.  Gr.-iliam,  Esq.,  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Select  Melodies,  &c. 
'  The  ori^'inal  romance, 

"  Partant  pour  la  Syrie, 

Lejeune  et  brave  Dunoii,"  tit 


"And  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  Heaveji,'  wasetiS 

the  Soldier's  prayer, 
"  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight,  and  love 
the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honor  on  the  shrine  he  graved  it  with 

his  sword, 
And  follow 'd  to  the  Holy  Land  the  banner  of  hia 

Lord; 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow,  his  war-cry  fiU'd 

the  air, 
"  Be  honor'd  aye  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the 

fairest  fair." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm,  and  then  his 

Liege -Lord  said, 
"  Tlie  heart  that  has  for  honor  beat  by  bliss  must 

be  repaid. — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou  shall  be  a  wedded 

pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  fairest  of 

the  fah." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  Saint 

Mary's  slirine. 
That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts  and  hands 

combine ; 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright,  that  were  in  chapel 

there. 
Cried,  "  Honor'd  be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the 

fairest  fair  I" 


STfie  ^TroubalJouT.* 

FROM    THE    SAME    COLLECTION 


1815. 


Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  liis  Lady's  window  cans^. 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good-morrow : 
"  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  true-love  s  bower 
Gayly  for  love  and  fame  to  fight 

Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march'd  with  helm  on  head 
And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung. 

As,  faithful  to  his  favorite  maid. 
The  mmstrel-burden  still  he  sung : 

was  written,  and  set  to  music  also,  by  Hortense  Beanhamotn, 
Duchesse  de  St.  Leu,  Ex-Queen  of  Holland. 

8  The  original  of  this  ballad  also  was  written  and  compomd 
by  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Leu.  The  translation  has  been  set  to 
music  by  Mr.  Thomson,  See  his  Collection  of  Scottish  Sonp. 
1896. 
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"  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right, 
My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 

Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 
I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 

Even  when  the  oattle-roar  was  deep, 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way, 
'Mid  splintering  lance  and  falchion-sweep, 

And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay : 
"  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight, 

Bfeti^mes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alas !  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  glaive, 
But  still  reclining  on  liis  shield. 

Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stave : — 
"  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight 

Eecomes  the  vaLac-':  Troubadour  " 


jfxom  tije  iFttsej).' 


1815. 


It  chanced  that  Cupid  on  a  seison, 
By  Fancy  urged,  resolved  to  wed. 

But  could  not  settle  whether  Rtason 
Or  Folly  should  partake  his  bed 

What  does  he  then  ? — Upon  my  hfe, 
'Twas  bad  example  for  a  deity — 

He  takes  me  Reason  for  a  wife, 
And  Folly  for  his  hours  of  gayety. 

Though  thus  he  dealt  in  petty  treason. 
He  loved  them  both  in  equal  measiu-e ; 

Fidelity  was  born  of  Reason, 

And  Folly  brought  to  bed  of  Pleasure. 


Song, 

.IS  THE  LIFTINb  OF  THE  BANNER  OF  THE 
OF    BUCCLEUCH,  AT  A  GREAT    FtH>l  BALL  MATCH 
ON  CARTERHAUGH." 


1815. 


Fbom  the  brown  crest  of  Newark   its   sumraons 
extending, 
Otir  signal  is  waving  in  smoke  and  in  flame ; 

>  This  trifle  also  is  from  the  French  Colleetion,  foond  at 
R'aterloo. — See  Paul's  Letters. 

2  This  '.on?  appears  with  Music  in  Mr.  G.  Thomson's  Col- 
eotiou — 1826.     The  toot-ball  mft.:h  on  which  it  was  written 


And  each  forester  blithe,  from  his  mountain  d& 
scending. 
Bounds  light  o'er  tho  heather  to  join  in  th# 
game. 

CHORUS. 

The7i  up  xiiith  the  Banner,  let  forest  winds  fan  her. 
She  has  blazed  over  Ettrick  eight  ages  and  more , 

In  sport  vte'll  attend  her,  ii   battle  defend  her, 

With  heart  aiJi  with  hand,  like  our  fathers  tyefor* 

When   the   Southern  invader  spread  wasto    «ti4 
disorder, 
At  the  glance  of  her  crescents  he  pauseu  an<? 
withdrew, 
For  around  them  were  marshall'd  the  pride  of  th« 
Border, 
The  Flowers  of  the  Fore-.;.,  the  Bands  of  Bno- 

CLEITCH. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  (fee. 

A  Stripling's  weak  hand'  to  our  revel  has  borne  her, 
No  mail-glove  has  grasp'd  her,  no  spearmen  sur- 
round; 
But  ere  a  bold  foeman  should  scathe  or  sho'jld 
scorn  her, 
A  thousand  true  hearts  would  be  cold  on  tb« 
ground. 

Then  up  with  tho  Banner,  <fec. 

We  forget  each  contention  of  civil  dissensiou 
And  hail,  Uke  otir  brethren.  Home,  Douglas,  ana 
Car: 
And  Elliot  and  Pringle  in  pastime  shall  mingle 
As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fathers  in  war. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  <fec. 

Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though  sharp  be  tha 
weather. 
And  if,  by  mischance,  you  should  happen  to  fab, 
There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a  ttmiblo  '^'» 
heather. 
And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  at  foot-balL 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  <fec 

And  when  it  is  over,  we'U  thjik  a  blithe  cieasim 
To  each  Laird  and  each  Lady  that  witness'd  cm 
fun, 
And  to  every  bUthe  heart  that  took  part  m  om 
pleasure. 
To  the  lads  that  have  lost  and  the  lads  teat 
have  won. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  <fec 

took  place  on  December  b,  1815,  and  was  also  celebrated  >]| 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.     See   Life  of  Scott,  vo'.  v.  pp.   113 
116.  122. 
X  The  bearer  of  the  standard  was  the  Author's  eldeat  turn 
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May  the  Forest  still  flourish,  both  Borough  and 
Landward, 

\^txu5  from  (25uj3  iUanncrinc; 

From  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the  Herd's  ingle- 
nook  ; 
^tu]  huzza!  my  brave  hearts,  for  Bdcoleuch  and 

1815. 

his  standard, 

(i.)-SONGS  OF  MEG  MERRILIES. 

For  the  King  and  the  Country,  the  Clan,  and 
the  Duke  I 

NATIVITY  OF  HARRY  BERTRAM. 

/7i,."   np   with  the  Banner,  let  forest  winds  fan 

Canny  moment,  lucky  fit ; 

her. 

Is  the  lady  lighter  yet  ? 

She   has   blmed  over   Ettrick   eight   ages   and 

Be  it  lad,  or  be  it  lass, 

more  ; 

Sign  wi'  cross,  and  sain  wi  mass. 

Tn  sport  we'll  attend  her,  in  battle  defend  her. 

''Vith  heart   and  with   hand,  like   oii,r  fathers 

Trefoil,  vervain,  John's-wort,  dill, 

'•efore. 

Hinders  witches  of  their  will ; 

Weel  is  them,  that  weel  may 

Fast  upon  St.  Andrew's  day. 

ILulIabs  of  an  Knfant  ®!)fef. 

Saint  Bride  and  her  brat. 

Saint  Colme  and  her  cat, 

Air— "Cadu/^u/o"! 

Saint  Michael  and  his  spear, 

Keep  the  house  frae  reif  and  wear. 

Chap  'Ok 

1815. 

1 

"TWIST  YE,  TWINE  YE." 

0,  HUSH  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight. 

Tliy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright ; 

Twist  ye,  twine  ye  !  even  so. 

The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which 

Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  woe. 

we  see. 

Hope,  and  fear,  and  peace,  and  strife, 

They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 

In  the  thread  of  human  life. 

0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo, 

0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  <fec. 

W  hile  the  mystic  twist  is  spmning, 

And  the  mfant's  hfe  beginning. 

11. 

Dimly  seen  through  twilight  bending. 

0,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows, 

Lo,  what  varied  shapes  attending! 

It   calls  but  the  warders    that    guard  thy  re- 

pose ; 

Passions  wild,  and  follies  vain. 

Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would 

Pleasures  soon  exchanged  for  pain  ; 

be  red. 

Doubt,  and  jealousy,  and  fear, 

Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 

In  the  magic  dance  appear. 

0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  <fec. 

Now  they  wax  and  now  they  dwindle. 

ni 

WhirUug  with  the  whu-ling  ppindle. 

0,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come, 

Twist  ye,  twine  ye  1  even  so. 

When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and 

Mingle  human  bliss  and  woe. 

drum; 

fhiA 

Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you 
may, 

for  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with 

THE  DYING  GIPSY  SMUGGLER 

day. 

0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  Ac. 

Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay, 
Wrestling  thus  with  earth  and  clay  ? 

From  the  body  pass  away  ; — 

•  "  Sleep  on  till  day."    These  words,  adapted  to  a  melody 

Hark  1  the  mass  is  singing 

•omewhat  different  fVom  the  original,  are  snng  in  my  iiend 

Mr.  Terry's  drama  of  "  Gny  Mannering."     [The  "  Lnllaby" 
was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Terry's  drama  :  it  was  afterwards  set 

From  thee  doff  thy  mortal  weed. 

V>  masio  in  Thomson's  Collection.     1822.J 

Mary  Mother  be  thy  speed. 

Saints  to  help  thee  at  thy  need; — 

Hark !  the  knell  is  ringing. 

Fear  not  enow-drift  driving  fast, 
Sleet,  or  hail,  or  levin  blast ; 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  thee  fast, 
And  the  sleep  be  on  thee  c?st 

That  shall  ne'er  know  waking. 

Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  to  bs  gone, 
Earth  dits  fas    and  time  draws  on, — 
Gasp  thy  gasp,  and  groan  thy  groan, 
Day  is  near  the  breaking. 

'  The  songstress  paused,  and  was  answered  by 
one  or  two  deep  and  hollow  groans,  that  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  very  agony  of  the  mortal 
strife.  '  It  will  not  be,'  she  muttered  to  herself 
He  cannot  pass  away  with  that  on  his  mind ;  it 
'ethers  him  here. 

Heaven  cannot  abide  it ; 
Earth  refuses  to  hide  it. 

I  must  open  the  door.' 

-  She  lifted  the  latch,  saying, 

'  Open  locks,  end  strife, 
Come  death,  and  pass  life.'  " 

Chap.  xxviL 


THE  PROPHECJY.' 

The  dark  shall  be  light, 

And  the  wrong  made  right, 

When  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might 

Shall  meet  on  Ellangowan's  height. 

Chap.  xli. 


J2.)— SONGS  OF  DIRK   HATTERAICK  AND 
GLOSSIN. 

" '  And  now  I  have  brought  you  some  breakfast,' 
mid  Glossin,  producing  some  cold  meat  and  a  flask 
jf  spirits.  The  latter  Hatteraick  eagerly  seized 
upon,  and  applied  to  his  mouth ;  and,  after  a  hearty 
draught,  he  exclaimed  with  gi-eat  rapture,  '  Das 
scluneckt ! — That  is  good — that  warms  the  liver !' 
^Then  broke  into  the  fragfnent  of  a  High-Dutch 
-rng.-"- 

Saufen  bier,  und  brante-wein, 
Schmeissen  alle  die  fens  tern  ein ; 
Ich  ben  liederlich, 

'  First  paDlished  in  Mr.  G.  Th  tiwrn's  Collectioc  of  Irish 
km     1816. 


Du  bist  liederlich. 

Siud  wir  nicht  liederlich  leute  a. 

,      "  '  Well  said,  my  hearty  Captain !'  cried  Glossin 
endeavoring  to  catch  the  tone  of  revelry,"  — 

Gin  by  pailfuls,  wine  in  rivers, 

Dash  the  window -glass  to  shivers  1 

For  three  wild  lads  were  we,  brave  boys 

And  three  wUd  lads  were  we  ; 

Thou  on  the  land,  and  T  on  the  sand, 

And  Jack  on  the  gallows-tree  ! 

Chap,  xjyiiv 


Ste   3£leturn   to 


Istcr. 


1816. 


Once  again, — but  how  changed  since  my  wana 

rings  begari — 
I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Baua 
And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound  to  the  roar 
That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  Tullamore. 
Alas !  my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shotilckt  thou  burn  { 
With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return  5 
Can  I  live  the  dear  life  of  delusion  again,     [strain? 
That  flow'd  when  these  echoes  first  mix'd  with  my 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  un- 
known, [thrown ; 
High  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment  were 
The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew. 
The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new. 
I  had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  on  fire 
At  tht,  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the  sweep  of  their 

lyre: 
To  me  'twas  not  legend,  nor  tale  to  the  ear, 
But  a  vision  of  noontide,  distinguish'd  and  clear. 

Ultonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call,  [hall ; 

And  renew'd  the  wUd  pomp  of  the  chase  and  the 
And  the  standard  of  Fion  flashed  fierce  from  on  high, 
Like  the  burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  is  nigh.* 
It  seem'd  that  the  harp  of  green  Erin  once  more 
Could  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of  yore.— 
Yet  why  at  remembrance,  fond  heart,  should*! 

thou  burn? 
They  were  days  of  delusion,  and  carmot  return. 

But  was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid  who  stood  by, 
And  listed  my  lay,  while  she  turn'd  from  mine  eye  I 
Was  she  too,  a  vision,  just  glancing  to  view. 
Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  or  melted  to  dew  I 

'  In  ancient  Insn  poetry,  the  standard  of  Fion,  or  Fingal.  ■< 
callei  the  Sun-burst,  an  epithet  feebly  renderea  by  the  ^«i«' 
beav.  of  Macpherson. 
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Oh !  would  it  had  been  so, — Oh !  would  that  her  eye 
Had  been  but  a  star-glance  that  shot  through  the 

sky, 
And  her  voice  that  was  moulded  to  melody's  tlirill. 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  that  sigh"d  and  was  still ! 

Oh !  would  it  had  been  so, — not  then  tliis  poor  heart 
Ha  1  learn'd  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to  jjart ; 
To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burthen  of  care, 
^^hile  I  toil'd  for  the  wealth  I  had  no  one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  I  said,  when  life's  summer  was  done, 
A.nd  the  hours  of  h'^r  autumn  were  fast  speeding  on, 
*  Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought  m  your 

train. 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spring-tide  again." 


Socit    of  ?i^ajcltjean. 

Air — j3  Border  Melody, 


1816. 


7^.1?  Jirst  Htanza  of  this  Ballad  is  ancient.  The 
others  were  written  for  Mr.  CampbelFs  Alhyris 
Anthology. 


"  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  ? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
rU  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son. 

And  ye  sail  be  liis  bride : 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldeau. 

.   IL 

"  Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale ; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen  " — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa'      ^ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

III. 
"  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair ; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair ; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a' 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen  " — 

The  pibroch  of  Donald  the  Black."  This  song  was 
written  for  Ca-npbtiU'a  Alhyn's  Anthology,  1816.  ft  may  also 
M    wr    wt:  to  iotis,  in  Tliomson's  Collection,  1830. 


But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fia' 
For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

IV. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  moming-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmer'd  fair  ; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha'; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen ! 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa 

Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


lafbrocl)  of  ISonaltJ  IBlJtt 

Ai»— "  Piobair  of  Donuil  Dhuidh."^ 


1816. 


This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  Cta'% 
MacDonald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  txpedi 
tion  of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  1431,  laiinchea 

from  the  Isles  with  a  considerable  forcn,  invadea 
Lochaber,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeatea  and  put  ta 

fight  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  though 
at  the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own.  The 
words  of  the  set,  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  the 

pipe  variations  are  applied,  ru7i  thus  in  Gaelic  ;— 

Piobaireachd  Dhonnil  Dhnidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonail  ; 
Piobaireaehd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil ; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireaehd  Dhonuil; 
Piob  agus  bratach  air  faiche  Inverlochi. 
The  pipe-summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  pipe-summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  war-pipe  and  the  pennon  are  on  the  gathering-place  at 
Iuverlochy.2 


Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away, 

Hark  to  the  summons  1 
Come  in  your  war-array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one, 

3  Compare  this  with  the  gathering-song  in  the  third  oant*  « 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ante. 
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Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear, 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

And  all  the  hmds  both  far  and  near, 

That  ever  valor  lost  or  won. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 

I  would  not  wed  the  Earhe's  son." — 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 

Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd, 

IL 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 

"  A  maiden's  vows,"  old  Galium  spoke. 

Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

"  Are  lightly  made  anil  lightly  brt)ke  ; 

Leave  nets  and  barges : 

The  heather  on  the  mountain's  height 

Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light ; 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

The  frost-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 

That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae ; 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Yet  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone. 

Forests  are  rended ; 

May  blithely  wed  the  Earlie's  son." — 

,         Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded : 

IIL 

Faster  come,  faster  come, 

"  The  swan,"  she  said,  "  the  lake's  clear  breast 

Faster  and  faster. 

May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest ; 

Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom. 

The  Awe's  tierce  stream  may  backward  turn. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Ben-Cruaichan  fall,  and  crush  Kilchurn  ; 

Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  liigh, 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  ; 

Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly ; 

See  how  they  gather  1 

But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done, 

Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 

Blended  with  heather. 

Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

IV. 

Forward  each  man  set  1 

Still  in  the  water-lily's  shade 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhii, 

Her  wonted  nest  the  wild-swan  made ; 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 

Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  fast  as  ever. 

Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce  river; 

To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel, 

No  Highland  brogue  has  turn'd  the  heel  • 

Nora's  1Joto« 

But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  woU; 

— She's  wedded  to  the  Earlie's  son  1 

Air — "  Cha  teid  mis  a  chaoidk."i 
WTIITTEN  FOE  ALBTN's  AXTH0L«GY.' 

ifttacsreflor's   ffifati)crf njj. 

Air—"  Thain'  a  Origalach."^ 

1§16. 

"nt  >e  original  Gaelic,  the  Lady  makes  protestations 

WRITTEN  FOE  ALBYN's  ANTHOLOGT. 

that  she  will  not  go  with  the  Red  EarPs  son,  until 
the  swan  should  build  in  the  cUff,  and  the  eagle 

1816. 

m  the  lake — until  one  mountain  should  cha7ige 
places  with  another,  and  so  forth.     It  is  but  fair 
to  add,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing 
that  she  altered  her  mind — except  the  ve/iemence 

These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  mid,  yet  Hwl^ 
gathering-tuns,  used  by  the  MacGhegots.     Tk* 
severe  treatment  of  this  Clan,  their  outla'jrr'y ,  ani, 

of  her  protestation. 

the  proscription  of  their  very  name,  are  allttdei 
to  in  the  Ballad.* 

1. 
HiiAR  what  Highland  Nora  said, — 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  on  the  bra«>, 

"  The  Earlie's  son  I  will  not  wed. 

And  the  Clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day 

Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die. 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather  Grigalach ! 

And  none  be  left  but  he  and  L 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

1  "  I  wiL  never  go  with  him." 

s  "  The  MacGregoris  come." 

«  For  the  history  of  the  clan  see  Introduction  to  Rob  A** 

S«o  als«  M    Thomson'*  Scottish  Colleotioa.    1822. 
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Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew, 
Must  be  heai-d  but  by  uigbt  iu  our  vengeful  baloo ! 
Theu  halco,  Grigalach !  haloo,  Grigalach  1 
Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Grigalach,  &c. 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuirn  and  her 

towers, 
01»»iirtrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours ; 

Were  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grigalach  I 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  <fec. 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
MacGregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword  1 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Grigalach  1 

Com'age,  courage,  courage,  &c. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles. 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles ! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Griga- 
lach 1 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  <fec. 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the 
river, 

MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever  1 
Come  then,  Grigalach,  come  then,  Grigalach, 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c. 

■"^hrough  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed 

shall  career. 
J)'or  the  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Roystou'  hke  icicles  melt, 
Eire  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelt ! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  <fec. 


Verses, 

COMPOSED  FOE  THE  OCCASION,  ADAPTED  TO  HAYDN's 

AIR, 

"  Ood  Save  the  Emperor  Francis," 

kXD  SUNG  BY  A  SELECT  BAND  AFTER  THE  DINNER  GIVEN 
BY  THE  LORD  PROVOST  OF  EDINBURGH  TO  THE 

GRAND-DUKE  NICHOLAS  OF  RUSSIA, 

AND  HIS  SUITE,  19'rH  DECEMBER,  1816. 

God  protect  brave  Alexander, 
Heaven  defend  the  noble  Czar, 
flighty  Russia's  high  Commander, 

'  "  Rob  Roy  MacGregor's  own  designation  was  of  Inner- 
maid  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  riglit  of  some  kind  or 
Hher  to  the  pro/icrtij  jr  possession  of  Craig-Royston,  a  do- 
main of  rock  and  forest  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lomond, 
where  that  heaiitiful  late  stretches  into  the  dusky  mountains 
»(  (Jleafalloch.  ' — Introd.  tu  Rob  Roy,  If  ace.  JVov.  vii.  31. 


First  in  Europe'«  ^"""d^  to-««.- 
For  the  realms  he  did  deliver 
From  the  tyrant  overthrown. 
Thou,  of  every  good  the  Givet 
Grant  him  long  to  bless  his  ownl 
Bless  him,  'mid  Ids  land's  disaster. 
For  her  rights  who  battled  brave. 
Of  the  land  of  foemen  master. 
Bless  him  who  their  wrongs  forgave. 

O'er  his  just  resentment  victor, 
Victor  over  Europe's  foes. 
Late  and  long  supreme  director, 
Grant  in  peace  his  reign  may  close. 
Hail !  then,  hail !  illustrious  strangerv 
Welcome  to  our  mountain  strand ; 
Mutual  interests,  hopes,  and  danger 
Link  us  with  thy  native  land. 
Freemen's  force,  or  false  beguiling, 
Shall  that  union  ne'er  divide. 
Hand  in  hand  while  peace  is  smiling, 
And  in  battle  side  by  side." 


Jrom  tlje  ^Tlntiquarg. 


1816. 


(1.)— TIME. 

"  The  window  of  a  turret,  which  projected  a1 
an  angle  with  the  wall,  and  thus  came  to  be  very 
near  Level's  apartment,  was  half  open,  and  from 
that  quarter  he  heard  again  the  same  music  which 
had  probably  broken  short  his  dream.  With  its 
visionary  character  it  had  lost  much  of  its  charma 
— it  was  DOW  nothing  more  than  an  air  on  the 
hai-psichord,  tolerably  well  performed — such  is  the 
caprice  of  miagination  as  aftecting  the  fine  arts.  A 
female  voice  sung,  with  some  taste  and  great  sim- 
pUcity,  something  between  a  song  and  a  hymo,  k 
words  to  the  following  efl'ect :" — 

"  Why  sit'st  thou  by  that  ruin'd  hall, 
Thou  aged  carle  so  stern  and  gray  i 

Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall. 
Or  ponder  how  it  pass'd  away  ?" — 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me  ?"  the  Deep  Voice  cried 
"  So  long  enjoy'd,  so  oft  misused — 

s  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  the  Lord  Provos! 
of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the  honor  to  entertain  tlie  Grand-Duka 
now  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Sir  Walte" 
Scott's ;  and  these  Verses,  with  their  iieadiug,  are  now  givea 
from  the  newspapers  of  1816. 
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Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride, 

With  a  chafron  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head, 

Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  1 

And  a  good  knight  upon  Jiis  back 

■'Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  fltix, 

They  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile. 

Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away ! 

A  mile,  but  barely  ten. 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 

When  Donald  came  branking  down  the  brj,o 

Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

Wi'  twenty  thousand  men. 

Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief — 

Their  tartans  Wiey  were  waving  wide, 

While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver, 

Their  glaives  were  glancing  clear. 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief. 

The  pibrochs  rung  frae  side  to  side. 

When  Time  and  thou  ahalt  part  for  ever  I" 

Would  deafen  ye  to  hear. 

Chap.  X. 

The  great  Earl  in  his  stuTups  stood, 

That  Highland  host  to  see : 

(2.)— EPITAPH  ON  JON  0'  YE  GIRNELL. 

"Now  here  a  knight  that's  stout  and  good 

V        / 

May  prove  a  jeopardie: 

"  Beneath  an  old  oak-tree,  upon  a  hillock,  lay  a 

ttkoss-grown  stone,  and,  in  memory  of  the  departed 

"  What  wovdd'st  thou  do,  my  sqmre  so  gay 

worthy,  it  bore  an  mscription,  of  which,  as  Mr. 

That  rides  beside  my  reyne, — 

Oldbuck  affirmed  (though  many  doubted),  the  de- 

Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  the  day, 

pai'ted  characters  could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 

And  I  were  Roland  Cheyne  ? 

following  effect :" — 

"  To  turn  the  rein  were  sin  and  shame. 

Hkir  lyeth  Jon  o'  ye  GirnelL 

To  fight  were  wond'rous  peril, — 

Erth  has  ye  nit  and  heuen  ye  kirneU. 

W  hat  would  ye  do  now,  Roland  Cheyne, 

In  hys  tyrae  ilk  wyfe's  hennis  clokit. 

Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  ?"— 

Ilka  gud  maunis  berth  wi'  bairnis  was  stokit. 

He  deled  a  boll  o'  bear  in  firlottis  fyve. 

"  Were  I  Glenallan's  Earl  this  tide. 

Four  for  ye  halie  kirke  and  ane  for  pure  mennis 

And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 

wyvifl. 

The  spear  should  be  in  my  horse's  side, 

♦                                                 Chap.  xL 

And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 
"  If  they  hae  twenty  thousand  blades. 

(b.)— ELSPETH'S  BALLAD. 

And  we  twice  ten  times  ten. 

Yet  they  hae  but  their  tartan  plaids. 

"  As  the  Antiquary  lifted  the  latch  of  the  hut, 

And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

le  was  surprised  to  hear  the  shrill  tremulous  voice 

if  Elspeth  chantmg  forth  an  old  ballad  in  a  wild 

"  My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  aae  rudr 

md  doleful  recitative  :" — 

As  through  the  moorland  fern, — 

Then  ne'er  let  the  gentle  Norman  blude 

The  herring  loves  the  meriy  moon-light, 

Grow  cauld  for  Highland  kerne." 

Tlie  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 

But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  sang, 

****** 

For  they  come  of  a  gentle  kind. 

***** 

Now  baud  your  tongue,  baith  wife  and  carle, 

He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  again, 

And  listen  great  and  sma'. 

Said,  Scorn  na  at  my  mither ; 

And  I  will  sing  of  Gkjuallan's  Earl 

Light  loves  I  may  get  mony  a  ane. 

That  fought  on  the  red  Harlaw. 

But  minnie  ne'er  anither. 

Chap.  s\ 

The  cronach's  cried  on  Bennachie, 
And  doun  the  Don  and  a', 

, 

And  hielaml  and  lawland  may  mournfu'  be 

For  the  sair  field  of  Harlaw. 

MOTTOES  IN  THE  ANTIQUARY. 

rhey  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white  steeds, 

"The  scraps  of  poetry  which  have  been  in  n)n= 

They  hae  bridled  a  hundred  black. 

cases  tacked  to  the  beginning  of  chapters  iu  tii.-- 
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Novels,  are  sometimes  quoted  either  from  reading 
or  from  memory,  but,  in  the  general  case,  are  pure 
invention.  I  found  it  too  troublesome  to  turn  to 
the  ooUection  of  the  British  Poets  to  discover  ap- 
posite mottoes,  and,  in  the  sit'jation  of  the  theatri- 
cal mechanist,  who,  when  the  white  paper  which 
represented  his  shower  of  snow  was  exhausted, 
eotttinued  the  shower  oy  snowmg  brown,  I  drew 
On  »fly  memory  as  long  as  I  could,  and  when  that 
failed,  »^kfd  it  out  with  invention.  I  believe  tliat, 
in  some  cases,  where  actual  names  are  affixed  <!D 
the  supposed  quotations,  it  would  be  to  httle  pur- 
pose to  seek  them  in  the  works  of  the  authors  re- 
ferred to.  In  some  cases,  I  have  been  entertained 
when  Dr.  Watts  and  other  graver  authors  have 
been  ransacked  in  vain  for  stanzas  for  which  the 
novelist  alone  was  responsible." — Introduction  to 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate. 

1. 

I  knew  Anselmo.     He  was  shrewd  and  prudent, 

Wisdom  and  cunning  had  their  shares  of  him ; 

But  he  was  shrewish  as  a  wayward  child. 

And  pleased  again  by  toys  which  childhood  please ; 

As — book  of  fobles  graced  with  pruit  of  wood. 

Or  else  the  jingling  of  a  rusty  medal. 

Or  the  rare  melody  of  some  old  ditty. 

That  first  was  sung  to  please  King  Pepin's  cradle. 

(2.)— Chap.  ix. 
"  Be  brave,"  she  cried,  "  you  yet  may  be  our  guest. 
Our  haunted  room  was  ever  held  the  best : 
If,  then,  your  valor  can  the  fight  sustain 
Of  rustling  curtains,  and  the  chnking  chain ; 
If  j'our  courageous  tongue  have  powers  to  talk. 
When  round  your  bed  the  horrid  ghost  shall  walk ; 
If  you  dare  ask  it  why  it  leaves  its  tomb, 
I'll  see  your  sheets  well  air'd,  and  show  the  roora" 

Irue  Story. 

(3.) — Chap.  xi. 
Sometimes  he  thinks  that  Heaven  this  vision  sent, 
Ami  Mrier'd  all  the  pageants  as  they  went; 
Somt  times  that  only  'twas  wild  Fancy's  play, — 
The  loose  and  scatter'd  relics  of  the  day. 

(4.) — Chap.  xii. 
Beggar  !— the   only  freemen   of  your   Common- 
wealth ; 
Frpe  above  Scot-free,  that  observe  no  laws, 
Obev  no  governor,  use  no  religion  [toms, 

But  what  they  draw  from  their  own  ancient  cus- 
Or  constitute  themselves,  yet  they  are  no  rebels. 

Brome. 

(5.) — Chap.  xix. 
Here  has  been  such  a  stormy  encounter. 
Betwixt  my  co.isin  Captain,  and  this  soldier, 


About  I  know  not  what  1 — notlung,  indeed ; 
Competitions,  degrees,  and  comparatives 

Of  soldiership  1 

A  Faire  QuarreL 

(6.) — Chap.  xx. 
If  you  fail  honor  here, 


Never  presume  to  serve  her  any  more , 
Bid  farewell  to  the  integrity  of  arms. 
And  the  honorable  name  of  soldier 
Fall  from  you,  hke  a  shiver'd  wreath  uf  laurel 
By  thunder  struck  from  a  desertlesse  forehead. 

A  Faire  Quarrel. 

(7.) — Chap.  xxi. 
Tlie  Lord  Abbot  had  a  soul 


Subtile  and  quick,  and  searching  as  the  fire : 
By  magic  stairs  he  went  as  deep  as  hell. 
And  if  in  devils'  possession  gold  be  kept. 
He  brought  spme  sure  from  thence — 'tis  hid  it 
caves, 

Bjiown,  save  to  me,  to  none 

The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdoms. 

(8.) — Chap.  xxvn. 

Many  great  ones 

Would  part  with  half  their  states,  to  have  the  plal 
And  credit  to  beg  in  the  first  style. — 

Beggar  s  Bush. 

(9.) — Chap.  xxx. 
Who  is  he  ? — One  that  for  the  lack  of  land 
Shall  fight  upon  the  water — he  hath  challenged 
Formerly  the  grand  whale  ;  and  by  his  titles 
Of  Leviathan,  Behemoth,  and  so  forth. 
He  tilted  with  a  sword-fish — Marry,  sir, 
Th'  aquatic  had  the  best — the  argument 
Still  galls  our  champion's  breech. 

Old  Play. 

(10.) — Chaf  XXXI. 
Tell  me  not  of  it,  friend — when  the  young  weep. 
Their  tears  are  lukewarm  brine ; — from  our  old 

eyes 
Sorrow  falls  down  like  hail-drops  of  the  North, 
Chilling  the  furrows  of  our  wither'd  cheeks. 
Cold  as  our  hopes,  and  harden'd  as  our  feeling- 
Theirs,  as  they  faO,  sink  sightless — ours  recoil. 
Heap  the  fair  plain,  and  bleaken  all  before  us. 

Old  Play 

(11.) — Chap,  xxxiit. 

Remorse — she  ne'er  forsakes  us  !— • 
A  bloodhound  stanch — she  tracks  our  rapid  step 
Through  the  wild  labyrinth  *xf  youthful  pnrensy 
Unheard,  perchance,  until  old  age  hath  tamed  us 
Then  in  our  lair,  when  Time  hath  chill'd  our  joints 
And  maun'd  our  hope  of  combat,  o^  of  flight 
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ees 


We  hear  her  deep-mouth'd  bay,  announcing  all 
Of  -wrath  and  woe  and  punishment  that  bides  ua. 

Old  Play. 

(12.) — Chap,  xxxiv. 
etill  in  Ilia  dead  hand  clencli'd  remain  the  .strings 
That  thrill  his  father's  heart — e'en  as  the  hmb, 
Lopp'd  off  and  laid  in  grave,  retains,  they  tell  us, 
Strangr  commerce  with  the  mutilated  stump, 
Whose  nerve*  are  twinging  still  in  maim'd  exist- 
ence. Old  Play. 

(13.) — Chap.  xxxv. 

Life,  with  you, 


Glows  in  the  brain  and  dances  in  the  arteries ; 
Tis  like  tlie  wine  some  joyous  guest  hath  quatf 'd, 
That  glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the  fancy : — 
Muie  is  the  poor  residuum  of  the  cup, 
Vapid,  and  dull,  and  tasteless,  only  soiling 
With  i+s  base  dregs  the  vessel  that  contains  it. 

Old  Play 

(14.) — Chap,  xxxvn. 
i''es !  I  lovo  Justice  well — as  well  as  you  do — 
Hut,  since  the  good  dame's  blind,  she  shall  excuse 

me. 
If,  tune  and  reason  fitting,  I  prove  dumb  ; — 
The  breath  I  utter  now  shall  be  no  means 
To  take  away  from  me  my  breath  in  future. 

Old  Play. 

(15.) — Chap,  xxxviii. 

«Vell,  well,  at  worst,  'tis  neither  theft  nor  coinage, 
Granting  I  knew  all  that  you  charge  me  with. 
What,  tho'  the  tomb  hath  born  a  second  birth, 
And  given  the  wealth  to  one  that  knew  not  on't. 
Yet  fair  exchange  was  never  robbery, 
Far  less  pure  boimty Old  Play. 

(16.) — Chap.  xl. 
Life  ebbs  from  such  old  age,  unmark'd  and  silent. 
As  the  slow  neap-tide  leaves  yon  stranded  galley. 
Late  she  rock'd  merrily  at  the  least  impulse 
ITiat  wind  or  wave  could  give  ;  but  now  her  keel 
[s  settling  on  the  sand,  her  mast  has  ta'en 
An  angle  with  the  sky.  from  which  it  shifts  not. 
Elach  wave  receding  shakes  her  less  and  less. 
Till,  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  sli.all  remain 
^eele'*;  as  motionless.  Old  Play. 

(17.) — Chap.  xli. 
Bo,  while  the  Goose,  of  whom  the  fable  told. 
Incumbent,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs  of  gold. 
With  hand  outstretch' d,  impatient  to  destroy, 
Stole  (Tn  her  secret  nest  the  cruel  Boy, 
Wliose  gripe  rapacious  changed  hei  splenchd  dream. 
For  (vmgs  vain  fluttering,  and  for  dying  scream. 

The  Loves  of  the  Sea-  Weedt. 
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(18.) — Chap.  xLn. 
Let  those  go  see  who  will — I  like  it  not — 
For,  say  he  was  a  slave  to  rank  and  pomp. 
And  all  the  nothings  he  is  now  divorced  frcm 
By  the  hard  doom  of  stern  necessity  ; 
Yet  is  it  sad  to  mark  bis  alter'd  brow, 
WTiere  Vanity  adjusts  her  flimsy  veil 
O'er  the  deep  wrinkles  of  repentant  Anguish. 

Old  Flay. 

(19.) — Chap,  xliii. 

Fortune,  you  say,  flies  from  us — She  but  chclee, 
Like  the  fleet  sea-bird  round  the  fowler's  skiff, — 
Lost  in  the. mist  one  moment,  and  the  next 
Brushing  the  white  sail  with  her  wliiter  wing. 
As  if  to  court  the  aim. — Experience  watclies. 
And  has  her  on  the  wheel. Old  Play. 

(20.) — Chap,  xliv 
Nay,  if  she  love  me  not,  I  care  not  for  her . 
Shall  I  look  pale  because  the  maiden  blooms  ? 
Or  sigh  because  she  smiles — and  snules  on  others 
Not  I,  by  Heaven  ! — I  hold  my  peace  too  dear, 
To  let  it,  hke  the  plume  upon  her  cap. 
Shake  at  each  nod  that  her  caprice  shall  dictate. 

Old  Play. 

["  It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  it  was  in  cor- 
recting the  proof-sheets  of  The  Antiquary  that 
Scott  first  took  to  equippmg  his  chapters  with 
mottoes  of  his  own  fabrication.  On  one  occasion 
he  happened  to  ask  John  Ballantyne,  who  was  sit- 
ting by  hun,  to  hunt  for  a  particular  passage  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  John  did  as  he  was  bid, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  Unas. 
'  Hang  it,  Johnnie,'  cried  Scott, '  I  beheve  I  can 
make  a  motto  sooner  than  you  will  find  one.'  He 
did  so  accordmgly  ;  and  from  that  hour,  whenever 
memory  failed  to  suggest  an  appropriate  epigraph 
he  had  recourse  to  the  inexliaustible  mines  of '  ol^ 
play'  or  '  old  ballad^  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  verses  that  ever  flowed  from  hu 
pea" — Life,  voL  v.  p.  146.1 


irom  i\)t  Black  Pmarf 


1816. 


MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  v. 
The  bleakest  rock  upon  the  lonehest  heath 
Feels,  in  its  barrenness,  some  touch  of  spring 
And,  in  the  April  dew,  or  l/eam  of  Jlay, 
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Ite  moss  and  lichen  freshen  and  revive  ; 

And  thus  the  heart,  most  sear'd  to  human  pleasure, 

Me'ts  at  the  tear,  joys  in  the  smile  of  woman. 

Beaumont. 

(2.) — Chap.  xvi. 
'Twas  time  and  fjriefa 


That  framed  him  thus  :  Time,  with  liis  fairer  hand, 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 
The  form(^r  man  may  make  him — Bring  us  to  him, 
And  chaui'e  it  as  it  may.  Old  Play. 


irom  ©lb  Mortality). 


1816. 


(1.)— MAJOR  BELLENDEN'S  SONG. 

And  wl'at  though  winter  will  pinch  severe 
Tlirough  locks  of  gray  and  a  cloak  that's  old. 

Yet  keep  up  thy  heart,  bold  cavaher. 
For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold. 

For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  blade. 
And  years  will  break  the  strongest  how ; 

Was  never  wight  so  starkly  made, 

But  time  and  years  would  overthrow  ? 

Chap, 


XIX. 


(2)— VERSES  FOUND  IN  BOTHWELL'S 
POCKET-BOOK 

"  With  these  letters  was  a  lock  of  hair  wrapped 
in  a  copy  of  verses,  written  obviously  with  a  feel- 
ing wliich  atoned,  in  Morton's  opinion,  for  the 
rougliness  of  the  poetry,  and  the  conceits  with 
wliich  it  abounded,  accorduig  to  the  taste  of  the 
period :" — 

Tuv  hue,  dear  pledge,  is  pm-e  and  bright, 
As  in  that  well-remember'd  night, 
When  first  thy  mystic  braid  was  wove, 
And  rirst  my  Agnes  whisper'd  love. 

Since  then  ho-^r  often  hast  thou  press'd 
Tlie  torrid  zone  of  tliis  wild  breast, 
Wliose  wrath  and  hate  have  sworn  to  dwell 
With  the  first  sin  which  peopled  hell, 
A  breast  whose  blood's  a  troubled  ocean. 
Each  throb  the  earthquake's  wild  commotion ! — 
0,  if  such  clime  thou  canst  endiu-e, 
Yei  keep  thy  hue  imstain'd  and  pure, 


What  conquest  o'er  each  erring  thought 

Of  that  fierce  realm  had  Agnes  wrought  1 

1  had  not  wander'd  wild  and  wide, 

With  such  an  angel  for  my  guide  ; 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  could  then  reprove  mQ, 

If  she  had  lived,  and  Hved  to  love  me 

Not  then  tliis  world's  wild  joys  bad  been 
To  me  one  savage  hunting  scene. 
My  sole  delight  the  headlong  race. 
And  frantic  hurry  of  the  chase  •, 
To  start,  pursue,  and  bring  to  bay. 
Rush  in,  dnig  down,  and  rend  my  prey, 
Then — from  tlie  carcass  turn  away  ! 
Mine  heful  mood  had  sweetness  tamed, 
And  soothed  each  wound  which  pride  inflamed 
Yes,  God  and  man  might  now  approve  me, 
If  thou  hadst  hved,  and  lived  to  love  me. 

Chap.  xxiiL 


(3.)— EPITAPH  ON  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEY 

"  Gentle  reader,  I  did  request  of  mine  honest 
friend  Peter  Proudibot,  travelling  merchant,  known 
to  many  of  this  land  for  his  faithful  and  just  deal* 
mgs,  as  well  in  muslins  and  cambrics  as  in  small 
wares,  to  procure  me,  on  his  next  peregrmations  ta 
that  vicinage,  a  copy  of  the  Epitaphion  alluded  to 
And,  according  to  his  report,  which  I  see  nogroimd 
to  discredit,  it  runneth  thus  :" — 

Here  lyes  ane  saint  to  prelates  surly, 
Being  Jolin  Balfour,  sometime  of  Burley 
Who,  stirred  up  to  vengeance  take. 
For  Solemn  League  and  Cov'nant's  sake. 
Upon  the  Magus-Moor,  in  Fife, 
Did  tak'  James  Sharpe  the  apostate's  fife ; 
By  Dutclnnan's  hands  was  hacked  and  shot, 
Then  drowned  in  Clyde  near  thL-  saam  spot. 

Chap,  xliy 


MOTTOES. 


(1.)— Chap.  v. 
Arouse  thee,  youth  ! — it  is  no  common  call, — 
God's  Church  is  leaguer'd — haste  to  man  the  waJl 
Haste  where  the  Red-cross  banners  wave  on  high 
Signals  of  honor'd  death  or  victory. 

James  Dujf 

(2.) — Chap.  xrv. 
My  hounds  may  a'  rin  masterless. 
My  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree, 
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My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands, 
For  there  again  maun  I  never  be  1 

Old  Ballad. 


(3.) — Chap,  xxxiv. 
Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  till  the  fife  1 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 
One  trzifded  hour  of  glorious  hfe 
li  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Anonymous. 


IIL 


€r|)C  Sbearcl)   after  JQapptness;' 

oa, 

rUK    QUEST    OF    SULTAUN   SOLIMAUN. 


1817. 


Oh  for  a  glance  of  that  gay  Muse's  eye. 
That  Ughten"d  on  Bantlello's  laugliiiig  tale. 
And  twinkled  with  a  lustre  shrewd  and  aly. 
When  Giam  Battista  bade  her  vision  hail ! — ' 
Yet  fear  not,  ladies,  the  naive  detail 
Given  by  the  natives  of  that  land  canorous ; 
Itahan  Mcense  loves  to  leap  the  pale, 
We  Britons  have  the  fear  of  shame  before  us. 
And,  if  not  wise  in  mirth,  at  least  must  be  de- 
corous. 

IL 

ta  the  far  eastern  cKme,  no  great  while  since, 
Lived  Sultaun  Solimaun,  a  mighty  prince, 
Whose  eyes,  as  oft  as  they  perform'd  then-  sound, 
Beheld  all  others  fix'd  upon  the  ground ; 
Whose  ears  received  the  same  unvaried  phrase, 
"  Sultaun  !  thy  vassal  hears,  and  he  obeys  !" 
All  have  their  tastes — tliis  may  the  fancy  strike 
Of  sucii  grave  folks  as  pomp  and  grandeur  like  ; 
For  me,  I  love  the  honest  heart  and  warm 
CM  Monarch  who  can  amble  round  liis  farm, 
Or,  when  the  toil  of  state  no  more  annoys, 
In  chimney  corner  seek  domestic  joys — 
I  love  a.  prince  wUl  bid  the  bottle  pass, 
Exchtinging  with  his  subjects  glance  and  glass ; 
Ir  fitting  time,  can,  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Keep  up  the  jest,  and  mingle  in  the  lay —  * 

Such  Monarchs  best  our  free-born  himiors  suit. 
But  Despots  must  be  stately,  stern,  and  mute. 


«  First  pnblishea  in  "The  Sale  Room,  No.  V.,"  Febrnary 
I,  1817. 

»  The  hint  of  the  ollowing  tale  is  taken  from  La  Camiscia 
*f«ip«a,  a  novel  oi  Giam  Battista  Casti. 


This  Solimaun,  Serendib  had  in  sway — 

And  Where's  Serendib  ?  may  some  critic  say. — 

Good  lack,  mine  honest  friend,  consult  the  chart, 

Scare  not  my  Pegasus  before  I  start ! 

If  Reunell  has  it  not,  you'll  find,  mayhap, 

The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sindbad's  map,-  - 

Famec'.  maimer  !  whose  merciless  narrations 

Drove  every  friend  and  kinsman  out  of  patierre, 

TLU,  fain  to  find  a  guest  who  thought  them  shorUii 

Ho  deign'd  to  tell  them  over  to  a  porter--' 

Tho  last  edition  see,  by  Long,  and  Co., 

Rees,  Hurst,  and  Orme,  our  fathers  in  the  Row 

IV. 

Serendib  found,  deem  not  my  tale  a  fiction — 
This  Sultami,  whether  lacking  contradiction — 
(A  sort  of  stimulant  which  hath  its  uses. 
To  raise  the  spirits  and  reform  the  juices 
— Sovereign  specific  for  aU  sorts  of  cures 
In  my  wife's  practice,  and  perhaps  in  yours). 
The  Sultaun  lacking  this  same  wholesome  bittei 
Or  cordial  smootli  for  prince's  palate  fitter — 
Or  if  some  MoUah  had  hag-rid  liis  dreams 
With  Degial,  Ginuistan,  and  such  wild  themes 
Belonging  to  tlie  Mollah's  subtle  craft, 
I  wot  not — but  the  Sultaun  never  laugh'd, 
Scarce  ate  or  drank,  and  took  a  melancholy 
That  scorn'd  all  remedy — profane  or  holy ; 
In  his  long  list  of  melanchoUes,  mad. 
Or  mazed,  or  dimib,  hath  Burton  none  so  bad.* 


Physicians  soon  arrived,  sage,  ware,  and  tried, 
As  e'er  scrawl'd  jargon  in  a  darken'd  room ; 
With  heedful  glance  the  Sultaun's  tongue  thej 

eyed, 
Peep'd  in  his  bath,  and  God  knows  where  beside 

And  then  in  solemn  accent  spoke  their  doom, 
"  His  majesty  is  very  far  from  well." 
Then  each  to  work  with  his  specific  fell : 
The  Hakhn  Ibrahim  inManter  brought 
His  unguent  Mahazzim  al  Zerdukkaut. 
While  Roompot,  a  practitioner  more  wily, 
Relied  on  his  Munaskif  al  fiUfily. ' 
More  and  yet  more  in  deep  array  appear, 
And  some  the  front  assail,  and  some  the  reai' 
Their  remedies  to  reinforce  and  vary. 
Came  surgeon  eke,  and  eke  apothecary ; 
Till   the   tired  Monarch,  though  of  words  grew* 

chary. 
Yet  dropt,  to  recompense  their  fruitless  labor, 
Some  hint  about  a  bowstring  or  a  sabre. 


s  See  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 
*  See  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melanchol?. 
'  For  these  hard  worils  see  D'HerbeV>'.    j   Oae  learned  editoi 
of  the  Recipes  of  Avicenna. 
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rhere  lack'd,  I  promise  you,  no  longer  speeches 
To  rid  the  palace  of  those  learned  leeches. 

VL 

Then  was  the  council  caU'd — by  their  advice 
(They  deem'd  the  matter  ticklisli  all,  and  nice, 

And  sought  to  shift  it  off  from  their  own  shoul- 
ders), 
Tartars  and  couriers  in  all  speed  were  sent, 
To  call  a  sort  of  Eastern  Parliament 

Of  feudatory  chieftains  and  freeholders — 
Such  have  the  Persians  at  tliis  very  day. 
My  gallant  Malcolm  calls  them  couroultai  ; — ' 
Fm  not  prepared  to  show  in  tliis  slight  song 
That  to  Serendib  the  same  forms  belong, — 
E'en  let  the  learn'd  go  search,  and  tell  me  if  I'm 
wrong. 

VII.  » 

The  Omrahs,'  each  with  hand  on  scymitar, 
Gave,  hke  Sempronius,  still  theii-  voice  for  war — 
"  The  sabre  of  the  Sultaun  in  its  sheath 
Too  long  has  slept,  nor  own'd  the  work  of  death ; 
Let  the  Tambourgi  bid  his  signal  rattle, 
Bang  the  loud  gong,  and  raise  the  shout  of  bat- 
tle I 
This  dreary  cloud  that  dims  our  sovereign's  day, 
Shall  from  his  kindled  bosom  flit  away. 
When  the  bold  Lootie  wheels  his  courser  round,  ' 
And  the  arm'd  elephant  shall  shake  the  ground. 
Each  noble  pants  to  own  the  glorious  summons — 
And    for  the  charges — Lo !    your    faithful  Com- 
mons 1" 
The  Riots  who  attended  in  their  places 

(Serendib  language  calls  a  farmer  Riot) 
liOok'd  ruefuUy  in  one  another's  faces, 

From  this  oration  auguring  much  disquiet,  - 
Double  assessment,  forage,  and  free  quarters ; 
And  fearing  these  as  China-men  the  Tartars, 
Or  as  the  whisker'd  vermin  fear  the  mousers. 
Each  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  trowsers. 

VIII. 
And  next  came  forth  the  reverend  Convocation, 
Bald  heads,  white  beards,  and  many  a  turban 
green, 
fmaum  and  Mollah  there  of  every  station, 
Santon,  Fakir,  and  Calendar  were  seen. 
Their  votes  were  various — some  advised  a  Mosque 

With  fitting  revenues  should  be  erected, 
Witli  seemly  gardens  and  with  gay  Kiosque, 

To  recreate  a  band  of  priests  selected ; 
Others  opined  that  tlu-ough  the  realms  a  dole 
Be  made  to  holy  men,  whose  prayers  might 
profit 
the  Sulta'on's  weal  in  body  and  in  soul. 

^  See  !?ir  John  Ma!:^]m's  admirable  History  of  Persia. 


But  their  long-headed  chief,  the  Sheik  Ul-Sofit, 
More  closely  touch'd  the  point : — "  Thy  studioui 

mood," 
Quoth    he,    "  0  Prince !    hath    thicken'd   all  thy 

blood, 
And  duU'd  thy  brain  with  labor  beyond  measure 
Wherefore  relax  a  space  and  take  thy  pleasm-e, 
And  toy  with  beauty,  or  tell  o'er  thy  treasure ; 
Prom  all  the  cares  of  state,  my  Liege,  enlarge 

thee. 
And  leave  the  burden  to  thy  faithful  clergy." 

IX. 

These  counsels  sage  availed  not  a  whit. 

And  so  the  patient  (as  is  not  uncommon 
Where  grave  physicians  lose  tlieir  time  and  wit) 

Resolved  to  take  advice  of  an  old  woman  ; 
His  mother  she,  a  dame  who  once  was  beauteous, 
And  stUl  was  called  so  by  each  subject  duteous. 
Now,  whether  Fatima  was  witch  in  earnest, 

Or  only  made  believe,  I  cannot  say — 
But  slie  profess'd  to  cure  disease  the  sternest, 

By  dint  of  magic  amulet  or  lay  ; 
And,  when  all  other  skill  in  vain  was  shown. 
She  deem'd  it  fitting  time  to  use  her  own. 

X. 

"  Sympathia  magica  hath  wonders  done" 
(Thus  did  old  Fatima  bespeak  her  son), 
"  It  works  upon  the  fibres  and  the  pores. 
And  thus,  insensibly,  our  health  restores. 
And  it  must  help  us  here. — Thou  must  endiu-e 
The  ill,  my  son,  or  travel  for  the  cure. 
Search  land  and  sea,  and  get,  where'er  you  can, 
Tlie  inmost  vesture  of  a  happy  man, 
I  mean  his  shirt,  my  son ;  which,  taken  warm 
And  fresh  from  off  his  back,  shall  chase  your  harn) 
Bid  every  current  of  your  veins  rejoice. 
And  your  dull  heart  leap  light  as  shepherd-boy's. 
Such  was  the  counsel  from  his  mother  came ; — 
I  know  not  if  she  had  some  under-game, 
As  Doctors  have,  who  bid  their  patients  roam 
And  live  abroad,  when  sure  to  die  at  home ; 
Or  if  she  thought,  that,  somehow  or  another, 
Queen-Regent  sounded  better  than  Queen-Mo- 
ther ; 
But,  says  the  Chronicle  (who  will  go  look  it). 
That  such  was  her  advice — the  Sultaun  took  it. 

XL 

All  are  on  board — the  Sultaun  and  his  ti  ain. 
In  gilded  galley  prompt  to  plough  the  main. 
The  old  Rais'  was  the  first  who  questioned, 

«  Wliither  ?" 
They  paused — "  Arabia,"  thought  the   pensive 

Prince, 


a  Nobility. 


3  Muter  of  the  vessol. 
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*  Was  «e.ird  Tlie  Hiippy  many  iiges  since — 
For  Mokha,  Rais." — And   they   came   safely 
thither. 
But  not  in  Araby,  with  all  her  balm, 
Not  where  Judea  weeps  beneath  her  palm, 
Not  in  rich  Egypt,  not  in  Nubian  waste, 
Could  there  the  step  of  happiness  be  traced. 
One  Copt  alone  profess'd  to  have  seen  her  smile, 
Wlien  Bruce  his  goblet  fill'd  at  infant  Nile : 
She  blesa'd  the  dauntless  traveller  as  he  quaff  d, 
But  vanish'd  from  him  with  the  ended  diaught. 

XII. 

"  Enough  of  turbans,"  said  the  weary  King, 
"  These  dolimans  of  ours  are  not  the  thing ; 
Try  we  the  Giaours,  these  men  of  coat  and  cap,  I 
Inchne  to  think  some  of  them  must  be  happy ; 
At  least,  they  have  as  fair  a  cause  as  any  can. 
They  drink  good  wine  and  keep  no  Ramazan. 
Then  northward,  ho !" — The  vessel  cuts  the  sea, 
And  fair  ItaUa  lies  upon  her  lee. — 
But  fair  Ilnlia,  she  who  once  unfurl'd 
Her  eagle  banners  o'er  a  conquer'd  world, 
Long  from  her  throne  of  domination  tumbled, 
Lay,  by  her  quondam  vassals,  sorely  humbled ; 
The  Pope  himself  look'd  pensive,  pale,  and  lean, 
And  was  not  half  the  man  he  once  had  been. 
"  AVTiile  these  the  priest  and  those  the  noble 

fleeces, 
Our  poor  old  boot,"'  they  said,  "  is  torn  to  pieces. 
Its  tops"  the  vengeful  claws  of  Austria  feel. 
And  the  Great  Devil  is  rending  toe  and  heel.' 
If  happiness  you  seek,  to  tell  you  truly. 
We  think  she  dwells  with  one  Giovanni  BuUi ; 
A  tramontane,  a  heretic, — the  buck, 
Poffaredio  !  still  has  all  the  luck ; 
By  land  or  ocean  never  strikes  his  flag — 
And  then — a  perfect  walking  money-bag." 
Off  set  our  Prince  to  seek  John  Bull's  abode. 
But  first  took  France — it  lay  upon  the  road. 

XIIL 

Monsieur  Baboon,  after  much  lato  commotion. 

Was  agitated  Uke  a  settling  ocean, 

Quite  out  of  sorts,  and  could  not  tell  what  ail'd 

him, 
Only  the  glor^y  of  his  house  had  fail'd  him ; 
Besiies,  some  tumors  on  his  noddle  biding. 
Gave  indication  of  a  recent  hiding.* 
Oiu-  ^rince,  though   Sultauns  of  such  things  are 

heedless. 
Thought  it  a  tiling  indelicate  and  needless 
To  ask,  if  at  that  moment  he  was  happy. 
And  Monsieur,  seeing  that  he  was  ccmrnie  ilfaut.& 

The  well-known  resemblance  of  Italy  in  the  map. 
''  Florence,  Venice,  &e. 

'  The  Calabrias,  infested  by  bands  of  assassins.     One  of  the 
•aclers  was  callnd  I      Diavolo,  t.  e.  Brother  Devil. 


Loud  voice  mustered  up,  for  "  Vive  le  Roi  P" 

Then  whisper'd,  "  Ave  you  any  news  c  f  Nappy  f 
The  Sultaun  answer'd  him  with  a  cross  question,- 
"  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  aught  of  one  John  Bull, 
That  dwells  somewhere  beyond  ycur  herring 
pool  ?" 
The  query  seem'd  of  difficult  digestion^ 
The  party  shrugg'd,  and  grinn'd,  and  took  his  SQufl 
And  found  his  whole  good-breeding  scarce  enongt! 

XIV. 
Twitching  his  visage  into  as  many  puckers 
As  damsels  wont  to  put  into  their  tuckers 
(Ere  Hberal  Fashion  damn'd  both  lace  and  lawn. 
And  bade  the  veil  of  Modesty  be  drawn), 
Replied  the  Frenchman,  after  a  brief  pause, 
"  Jean  Boo' ' — I  vas  not  know  him — Yes,  I  vas — 
I  vas  remember  dat,  von  year  or  two, 
I  saw  him  at  von  place  call'd  Vaterloo — 
Ma  foi  I  il  s'est  tres  joliment  battu, 
Dat  is  for  Englishman, — m'entendez-vous  ? 
But  den  >  e  had  wit  him  one  damn  son-gun. 
Rogue  I '  o  like — dey  call  him  Vellington." 
Monsieur's  politeness  could  not  hide  his  fret, 
So  Solin>aun  took  leave,  and  cross'd  the  strait 

XV. 
John  Bu  \  was  in  his  very  worst  of  moods, 
Raving  r?  sterile  farms  and  unsold  goods  ; 
His  suga  --loaves  and  bales  about  he  thi-ew 
And  on  )  is  counter  beat  the  devil's  tattoo. 
His  wars  (vere  ended,  and  the  victory  won. 
But  thcL  'twas  reckoning-day  with  honcsj;  John , 
And  autho's  vouch,  'twas  still  this  Worthy's  waj 
" Never  to  rrurable  till  he  came  to  pay; 
And  then  bt  always  thinks,  his  temper's  such. 
The  work  too  little,  and  the  pay  too  much."* 

Yet,  gruml'er  as  he  is,  so  kind  and  hearty, 
Tliat  when  his  "nortal  foe  was  on  the  floor. 
And  past  the  power  to  harm  his  quiet  more. 

Poor  John  hail  wellnigh  wept  for  Bonaparte ! 
Such  was  the  ■mjrht  whom  Solimaun  salam'd,— 
"And   who  are   y<.*s'  John  answer'd,   "and  hr 
d— d  ?" 

XVL 

"  A  stranger,  come  to  ant  the  happiest  man,-  — 
So,  signior,  all  avouch, — in  Frangistan." — • 
"  Happy  ?  my  tenants  bre'^ng  on  my  hand ; 
Unstock'd  my  pastures,  and  urtill'd  rey  land 
Sugar  and  rum  a  drug,  and  mio«  and  moths 
The  sole  consumers  of  my  good  broadcloths- 
Happy  ? — Why,  cursed  war  and  racking  tax 
Have  left  us  scarcely  raiment  to  our  t^cks.  '• 

*  Or  drubbing  ;  bo  called  In  the  Slang  DictiitaarT. 
s  See  the  Trne-Bom  Englishman,  by  Daniel  De  For 
0  EnroiM. 
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*  In  that  case,  signior,  I  maj^  take  my  leave ; 
I  came  to  ask  a  favor — but  I  grieve" 

"  Favor  ?"  said  John,  and  eyed  the  Sultaun  hard, 
"  It's  my  behef  you  come  to  break  the  yard  ! — 
But,  stay,  you  look  hke  some  poor  foreign  sinner,-^ 
Take  that  to  buy  yourself  a  shu-t  and  dinner." — 
With  that  1*  chuck'd  a  guinea  at  his  head; 
Hut,  with  due  dignity,  the  Sultaun  said, 
"  Permit  me,  nh;  your  bounty  to  decline ; 
A  nhirt  indeed  I  seek,  but  none  of  tliine. 
Signior,  I  kiss  yoiu"  hands,  so  fjxre  you  well." — 

•  Kiss  aD4  be  d — d,"   quoth  Jolm,   "  and   go   to 

hel.  1" 

XVIL 
Next  door  to  John  there  dwelt  his  sister  Peg, 
Once  a  wild  lass  as  ever  shook  a  leg 
When  the  blithe  bagpipe  blew — but,  soberer  now, 
She  doucely  span  her  flax  and  milk'd  her  cow. 
And  whereas  erst  she  was  a  needy  slattern. 
Nor  now  of  wejllth  or  cleanliness  a  pattern, 
Yet  once  a-month  her  house  was  partly  swept. 
And  once  a-week  a  plenteo\is  board  she  kept. 
And  whereas,  eke,  the  vixen  used  her  claws 

And  teeth,  of  yore,  on  slender  provocation. 
She  now  was  grown  amenable  to  laws, 

A  quiet  soul  as  any  in  the  nation ; 
The  sole  remembrance  of  her  warlike  joys 
Was  in  old  songs  she  sang  to  please  her  boys. 
John  Bull,  whom,  in  theil"  years  of  early  strife, 
She  wont  to  lead  a  cat-and-doggish  Ufe, 
Now  found  the  woman,  as  he  said,  a  neighbor, 
Who  look'd  to  the  main  chance,  declined  no  labor, 
Loved  a  long  grace,  and  spoke  a  nortliern  jargon. 
And  was  d — d  close  in  making  of  a  bargain. 

XVIII. 
The  Sultaun  enter'd,  and  he  made  his  leg, 
A  nd  with  decorum  curtsy'd  sister  Peg  ; 
(She  loved  a  book,  and  knew  a  tiling  or  two. 
And  guess'd  at  once  with  whom  she  had  to  do). 
She  bade  him  "  Sit  into  the  tire,"  and  took 
Her  dram,  her  cake,  her  kebbuck  from  the  nook ; 
Ask'd  him  "  about  the  news  from  Eastern  parts ; 
And  of  her  absent  bairns,  puir  Highland  hearts  1 
If  peace  brought  down  tlie  price  of  tea  and  pep- 
per, 
A  nd  if  the  nif,mu(js  were  grown  any  cheaper ; — 
Were  there  nae  spcerings  of  our  Mungo  Park — 
Te'll  be  the  gentleman  that  wants  the  sark  ? 
If  ye  wad  buy  a  web  o'  auld  wife's  spimiin', 
I'll  wan-ant  ye  it's  a  weel-wearing  linen." 

XIX. 
rhen  up  got  Peg,  and  round  the  house  'gan  scuttle 

In  search  of  goods  her  customer  to  lail. 
Until  the  Si^ltaun  strain' il  his  princely  throttle, 

And  hoUo'd, — "  Ma'am,  that  is  not  what  I  ail. 


Pray,  are  you  happy,  ma'am,  in  tliis  snug  glan  J"— 
"Happy?"    said  Peg:  "What  for   d'ye  want  U 

ken? 
Besides,  just  tliink  upon  this  by-gane  year, 

Grain  wadna  pay  the  yoking  of  the  pleugh." — 
"  What  say  you  to  the   present  ?" — "  Meal's  sa«( 

dear, 
To    mak'   their   brose  my  bairns  have   scan  4 

aneugh." — 
"  The  devil  take  the  shirt,"  said  Solimaim, 
•'  I  tliink  my  quest  wQl  end  as  it  began. — 

Farewell,  ma'am ;  nay,  no  ceremony,  I  beg" 

"  Ye'U  no  be  for  the  linen,  then  ?"  said  Peg. 

XX. 

Now,  for  the  land  of  verdant  Erin, 

The  Sultaun's  royal  bark  is  steering. 

The  Emerald  Isle,  where  honest  Paddy  dwells, 

The  cousin  of  John  Bull,  as  story  tells. 

For  a  long  space  had  John,  with  words  of  thundei 

Hard  looks,  and  harder  knocks,  kept  Paddy  ande? 

Till  the  poor  lad,  hke  boy  that's  tiogg'd  unduly. 

Had  gotten  somewhat  restive  and  unruly. 

Hard  was  his  lot  and  lodging,  you'll  allow 

A  wigwam  that  would  hardly  serve  a  sow, 

His  landlord,  and  of  middle-men  two  brace, 

Had  screw'd  his  rent  up  to  the  starving- place  ; 

His  garment  was  a  top-coat,  and  an  old  one, 

His  meal  was  a  potato,  and  a  cold  one ; 

But  still  for  fun  or  frolic,  and  all  that. 

In  the  round  world  was  not  the  match  of  Pat. 

XXI. 

Tlie  Sultaun  saw  him  on  a  holiday, 

Which  is  with  Paddy  still  a  jolly  day : 

When  mass  is  ended,  and  his  load  of  sins 

Confess'd,  and  Mother  Chufch  hath  from  her  binna 

Deak  forth  a  bonus  of  imputed  merit. 

Then  is  Pat's  time  for  fancy,  whim,  and  spirit  1 

To  jest,  to  sing,  to  caper  fair  and  free. 

And  dance  as  light  as  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

"  By  Mahomet,"  said  Sultaun  Solimaun, 

"  That  ragged  fellow  is  our  very  man  I 

Rush  in  and  seize  him — do  lot  do  him  t'.it, 

But,  will  he  nill  he,  let  nie  nave  his  shirt" — 

XXII. 

Shilela  their  plan  was  wellnigh  after  baulking 
(Much  less  provocation  will  set  it  a-walking), 
But  the  odds  that   foil'd  Hercules   foil'd  Paddy 

Whack ; 
They  seized,  and  they  floor'd,  and  they  slripyd 

him — Alack ! 
IJp-bubboo  1     Paddy   had  not a   shirt  1o  hii 

back  1 1 1 
And   the    King,  disappointed,  with    BonN^w    an(^ 

shame. 
Went  bock  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  he  caire. 
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A.*  the  worn  ■war-horse,  at  the  trumpet  s  souiid, 
Eliects    his    mane,    and    neighs,    and    paws    the 

ground — 
Disnains  the  ease  his  generous  lord  assigns, 
^nd  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  hnes, 
k«o  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  on  mine  ear. 
Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting  near; 
To  think  my  scenic  hom-  for  ever  past. 
And  that  these  valued  plaudits  are  my  last. 
Why  should  we    part,  while  still   some   powers 

remain, 
Tliat  in  your  service  strive  not  yet  in  vain  ? 
Cannot  high  zeal  the  strength  of  youth  supply, 
And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye  ; 
And  all  the  Avrongs  of  age  remain  subdued 
Beneath  the  burning  glow  of  gratitude  ? 
Ah,  no !  the  taper,  wearing  to  its  close, 
Oft  for  a  space  in  fitful  lustre  glows ; 
But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is  past, 
It  cainiot  be  renew'd,  and  will  not  last ; 
Even  duty,  zeal,  and  gratitude,  can  wage 
But  short-lived  conflict  with  the  frosts  of  age. 
Yes !  It  were  poor,  remembering  what  I  was, 
To  live  a  pensioner  on  your  applause, 
To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  endurance  dry, 
And  take,  as  alms,  the  praise  I  once  could  buy ; 
Till  every  sneering  youth  around  inquires, 
"  Is   \his   the   man  who   once   could   please    oiu" 

sires  ?" 
And  scorn  assumes  compassion's  doubtful  mien, 
To  varn  me  off  from  the  encumber'd  scene. 
This  must  not  be ; — and  higher  duties  crave, 
S.me  space  between  the  theatre  and  the  grave, 
That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 
I  may  adjual  my  mantle  ere  I  fall  : 

1  These  lines  first  appeared,  April  5,  1817,  in  a  weekly  sheet, 
ealied  the  "  Sale  Room,"  conducted  and  published  by  Messrs. 
ballai'-ie  and  Co.  at  Edinburgh.  In  a  note  prefixed,  Mr. 
Jame!  B;  llantyne  says,  "The  character  fixed  upon,  with 
bapp)  propriety,  for  Kemble's  closing  scene,  was  Macbeth,  in 
whicS  he  look  his  final  leave  of  Scotland  on  the  evening  of 
Bitn.iiy,  the  '29th  March,  1817.  He  had  labored  under  a 
levere  cold  t'oi  a  few  days  before,  but  on  this  memorable  niglit 
(he  physical  annoyance  yielded  to  tlie  energy  of  his  mind. — 
'  He  was,'  he  said,  in  the  green-room,  immediately  before  the 
curtain  rose,  '  determined  to  leave  Dehind  him  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  hie  art  which  he  h;td  ever  shown,'  and  his 
luccess  was  complete.  At  the  moment  of  the  tyrant's  death 
the  cnrtain  fell  by  the  universal  acclamation  of  the  audience. 
Tne  applauses  were  vehement  and  prolonged  ;  they  ceased — 
Irere  resumed — rose  again  -were  reiterated — and  again  were 
hushed.  In  a  few  minutes  the  curtain  ascended,  and  Mr. 
ifero^le  came  forward  in  the  dross  of  Macbeth  fthe  audience 
If  «  'joneentubeoas  movement  ris'ng  to  receive  him;,  to  deliver 


The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be  my  own. 
My  Ufe's  brief  act  in  public  service  flown, 

Here,  then,  adieu  1  while  yet  some  well  graced 

parts 
May  fix  an  ancient  favorite  in  your  hearts, 
Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on  better  actors,  younger  men : 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  tliis  kindly  debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine  forget^ 
0,  how  forget ! — how  oft  I  hither  came 
In  anxious  hope,  how  oft  return'd  with  fame  1 
How  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand 
Has  waved  immortal  Shakspeare's  magic  \?and. 
Till  the  full  burst  of  inspiration  came. 
And  I  have  felt,  and  you  have  fann'd  the  flame  1 
By  mem'ry  treasured,  while  her  reign  endures. 
Those  hours  must  Uve — and  all  their  charms  ar« 

yours. 

0  favor'd  Land  !  renown'd  for  arts  and  arma. 
For  manly  talent,  and  for  female  charms. 
Could  this  full  bosom  prompt  the  sinking  line 
What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  thine  1 
But  my  last  part  is  pliiy'd,  my  knell  is  rung, 
When  e'en  your  praise  falls  faltering  from  my 

tongue ; 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  I  can  tell. 
Is — Friends  and  Patrons,  hail,  and  riUiE  you  wixi. 


afncs,' 

WEITTEN  FOR  MISS  SMITTJ, 


1817. 


When  the  lone  pilgrim  views  afar 
The  shrine  that  is  his  guiding  star, 
With  awe  his  footsteps  print  the  road 
Wliich  the  loved  saint  of  yore  has  trod. 

his  farewell."  ....  "  Mr.  Kemble  delivered  these linsf 
with  exquisite  beauty,  and  with  an  effect  that  was  evidenced 
by  the  tears  and  sobs  of  many  of  the  audience.  His  own  enioiioni 
were  very  conspicuous.  When  his  farewell  was  closed,  h»  \ii»- 
gered  long  on  the  stage,  as  if  unable  to  retire.  The  ho'jss  agaifl 
stood  up,  and  cheered  him  with  the  waving  of  hat*  »nd  loDf 
shouts  of  applause.  At  length,  he  finally  retired,  tnd,  a>  m 
far  as  regards  Scotland,  the  curtain  dropped  upon  his  profo*- 
eional  life  for  ever." 

2  These  lines  were  first  printed  in  "  The  Forget-Me-Not,  ht 
1834."  They  were  written  foi  recitation  by  the  distinguishea 
actress,  Miss  Smith,  now  Mrs.  Hartley,  on  the  night  of  her  beii« 
efit  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  in  1817  ;  but  reached  her  too  lata 
for  her  purpose.  In  a  letter  which  inclosed  them,  the  poet 
intimated  that  they  were  written  on  the  morning  of  tlie  day  on 
which  they  were  sent — that  he  thought  the  idea  bettei  than  th* 
execution,  and  forwarded  them  with  the  hope  of  their  sddii^ 
perhiips  "  a  little  salt  to  tl.e  bill," 
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As  near  he  draws,  and  yet  more  near, 
His  dim  eye  spaikles  with  a  tear ; 
The  Gothic  fane's  unwonted  show, 
The  choral  hymn,  the  tapers'  glow. 
Oppress  his  soul ;  while  they  delight 
And  chasten  rapture  with  afiright. 
No  longer  dare  he  think  his  toil 
Can  merit  aught  his  patron's  smile ; 
Too  light  appears  the  distant  way, 
The  chilly  eve,  the  sultry  day — 
All  these  endured  no  favor  claim, 
But  nmrmuring  forth  the  sainted  name. 
He  lays  his  little  offering  down, 
And  only  deprecates  a  frown. 

We  too,  who  ply  the  Thespian  art. 
Oft  feel  buch  bodings  of  the  heart, 
And,  when  our  utmost  powers  are  strain'd. 
Dare  hardly  hope  your  favor  gain'd. 
She,  who  from  sister  climes  has  sought 
Tlie  ancient  land  where  Wallace  fought ; — 
Land  long  renown'd  for  arms  and  arts. 
And  conqueruig  eyes  and  dauntless  hearts ; — ' 
She,  as  the  fiutterings  here  avow, 
Feels  all  the  pilgrim's  terrors  now; 
Yet  sure  on  Caledonian  plain 
The  stranger  never  sued  in  vain. 
'Tis  yours  the  hospitable  task 
To  give  the  applause  she  dare  not  ask ; 
And  they  who  bid  the  pilgi-im  speed, 
Tlie  pilgrim's  blessing  be  their  meed. 


Bit  Sun  upon  tt)e  EWcirUlato  J^fll. 


1811 


["  Scott's  enjoyment  of  his  new  territories  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  various  returns  of  his 
cramp,  and  the  depression  of  spirit  wliich  always 
attended,  in  his  case,  the  use  of  opium,  the  only 
medicine  that  seemed  to  have  power  over  the  dis- 
ease. It  was  while  struggling  with  such  languor, 
on  one  lovely  evening  of  this  autumn,  that  he  com- 
posed the  following  beautiful  verses.  They  mark 
the  very  spot  of  their  birth, — namely,  the  then 
naked  height  overhanging  the  northern  side  of  the 
Cauldf^hiels  Loch,  from  which  Melrose  Abbey  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  liills  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow 
to  tire  west,  are  now  visible  over  a  wide  range  of 
rich  wf)odland, — all  the  work  of  the  poet's  hand." 
—Life,  vol.  V.  p.  237.] 

'  "  O  favor'J  land  !  renown'd  for  arts  and  arms, 
1  or  manly  talent,  and  for  female  cliarnis." 

Lines  written  for  Jlr.  ,/.  Kemble. 
*  "  Natfaavi*  Gow  told  me  that  he  <'ot  tlic  air  from  an  old 


Air — "  Rimhin  aluin  'stu  mo  run. 


The  air,  composed  by  the  Editor  of  Albyn's  Anthology.'  T'm 
words  written  for  iVIr.  George  Thomson's  Scottish  Melodle* 
[1822.1 


The  sun  upon  the  Weu-dlaw  Hill, 

In  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet; 
The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still, 

The  lake  Hes  sleeping  at  my  feet. 
Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  bore ; 
Though  evening,  with  her  richest  dye, 

Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettrick's  shore. 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain, 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide 
And  coldly  mark  tlie  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruin'd  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  hill,  the  stream  the  tower,  the  tree,-^ 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were  ? 

Or  is  the  oreary  change  in  me  ? 

Alas,  the  warp'd  and  broken  board. 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye  ! 
The  harp  of  strain'd  and  tuneless  chord. 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply  1 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers. 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill* 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hiU 


etc  i^onfts  of  JSanjjor's  j3«arcj». 

Air — "  Ymdaith  Mionge." 
WBITTEM  FOR  MR.  GEO.  THOMSON'S  WELSH  MELODIES 


1817. 


Ethelfrid  or  Olfrid,  King  of  JVorfhnmberland, 
having  besieged  CJiesfer  in  613,  and  Brockmael, 
a  British  Prince,  advancing  to  relieve  it,  the  re- 
ligious of  the  neighboring  Monastery  of  Bai.gor 
marched  in  procession,  to  pray  for  the  success  of 
their  countrymen.  But  the  British  being  totally 
defeated,  the  heathen  victor  put  the  monks  to  the 
sword,  and  destroyed  their  monastery.  The  tune 
to  which  these  verses  are  adapted  is  called  the 
Monks'  March,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
played  at  their  ill-omened  procession. 


When  the  heathen  trumpet's  clan^     . 
Round  beleaguer'd  Chester  rang, 

gentleman,  a  Mr.  Dalrymple  of  Orangeiield  (he  think*},  wIm 
had  it  from  a  friend  in  the  Western  Isles,  as  an  '>ld  HijhlaM 
air  "-  Georbe  Thomson. 
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Veiled  nun  and  friar  gray 
March'd  from  Bango'-'?*  fair  Abbaye ; 
Sigh  their  holy  antbem  sounds, 
Cestria's  vale  the  hj-Ji  rebounds, 
*'loating  down  the  silvan  Dee, 

0  miserere,  Domine  ! 

Oti  the  long  procession  goes, 
'■rloi-y  round  their  crosses  glows, 
And  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
In  their  peaceful  banner  smiled ; 
Who  could  think  such  saintly  band 
Doom'd  to  feel  unhallow'd  hand  ? 
5uch  was  the  Divine  decree, 

0  miserere,  Domine  I 

Bands  that  masses  only  sung. 
Hands  that  censers  only  swung. 
Met  the  northern  bow  and  bill, 
Heard  the  war-cry  wild  and  shrill ; 
Woe  to  Brockmael's  feeble  hand. 
Woe  to  Olfrid's  bloody  brand. 
Woe  to  Saxon  cruelty, 

0  mitmrere,  Domine  I 

Weltering  amid  warriors  slain, 
Spurn'd  by  steeds  with  bloody  mane, 
Slaughter'd  down  by  heathen  blade, 
Bangor's  peaceful  monks  are  laid : 
Word  of  parting  rest  unspoke, 
Mass  unsung,  and  bread  unbroke ; 
For  their  souls  for  charity. 

Sing,  0  miserere,  Domine  I 

Bangor !  o'er  the  murder  wail ! 
Long  thy  ruins  told  the  tale, 
Shatter'd  towers  and  broken  arch 
Long  recall'd  the  woeful  march  :' 
On  thy  shrine  no  tapers  burn, 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return  ; 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and  sings  for  thee, 

0  miserere,  Domine  I 


Hetter 

fO    HIS    GRACE    THE    DUKE    OF   BUCCI.EUCH, 
DEUMLANRIG  CASTLE, 

Sanquhar,  2  o'clock,  Jnly  30.  1817. 
From  Ross,  where  the   clouds  on  Benlomond  are 

sleeping — 
From  Greenock,  where   Clyde   to  the   Ocean  is 

sweeping — 

•  William  of  Malmsbury  says,  that  in  his  time  the  extent  of 
the  ruins  of  the  monastery  bore  ample  witness  to  the  desolation 
«ccaHione(l  I  '  the  massacre  : — "  tot  semirati  parietea  eccl«ii^ 


From  Largs,  where  the  Scotch  gave  the  Nort.'-meu 
a  drilling — 

From  Ardrossan,  whose  harbor  cost  many  a  shil- 
ling— 

From  Old  Cumnock,  where  beds  are  as  bird  as  n 
plank,  sir — 

From  a  chop  and  green  pease,  and  a  chicket  in 
Sanquhar, 

This  eve,  please  the  Fates,  at  Drumlacrig  we  an 
chor.  W.  *^ 

[Sir  Walter's  compam'on  on  this  exctiTotoii  waa 
Captain,  now  Sir  Adam  Ferguson. — See  j.  /!?,  voL 
T.  p.  234.] 


irom  Hob  Hog. 


1817. 


(1.)— TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  EDWARD   TFP 
BLACK  PRINCE. 

"  A  BLOTTED  piece  of  paper  dropped  out  of  the 
book,  and,  being  taken  up  by  my  father,  he  inter 
rupted  a  hint  from  Owen,  on  the  propriety  of  se 
curing  loose  memoranda  with  a  httle  paste,  by 
exclaiming,  'To  the  memory  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince — What's  all  this  'i — verses  ! — By  Heaven, 
Frank,  you  are  a  greater  blockhead  than  I  sup- 
posed you !' " 

0  for  the  voice  of  that  wild  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

The  dying  hero's  call. 
That  told  imperial  Charlemagne, 
How  Paf  nim  sons  of  swarthy  Spain 

Had  wrought  his  champion's  falL 

"  '  Fontarabian  echoes  P  continued  my  fathe/, 
interrupting  liimself ;  '  the  Fontarabian  Fair  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose. — Paynin*  ? — 
What's  Paynim  ? — Could  you  not  say  Pagan  v 
well,  and  write  English,  at  least,  if  you  mutt 
needs  write  nonsense  V  " — 

Sad  over  earth  and  ocean  sounding, 
And  England's  distant  cliffs  astotmding, 

Such  are  the  notes  siiould  say 
How  Britain's  hope,  and  France's  fear, 
Victor  of  Cressy  and  Poitier, 

In  Bourdeaux  dying  lay. 

mm,  tot  snfractns  porticnm,  tanta  torba  mdemni  qouitDa  vt 
alibi  cernaa." 


" '  Poitiers,  by  the  way,  is  always  spelled  with 
an  s,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  orthography  should 
give  place  to  rhyme.' " 

"  Raise  my  faint  head,  my  squires,"  he  said, 
"  And  let  the  casement  be  displayed, 
That  I  may  see  once  more 
The  splendor  of  the  setting  sun 
Gleam  on  thy  mirror'd  wave,  Garonne, 
And  Blaye's  empurpled  shore." 

■  Garonne  and  sun  is  a  bad  rhyme.  Why, 
Frank,  you  do  not  even  understand  the  beggarly 
trade  you  have  chosen.'  " 

*  Like  me,  he  sinks  to  Glory's  sleep. 
His  fall  the  dews  of  evening  steep, 

As  if  in  sorrow  shed. 
So  soft  shall  fall  the  trickling  tear, 
When  England's  maids  and  matrons  hear 

Of  their  Black  Edward  dead. 

"  And  though  my  sun  of  glory  set, 
Nor  France  nor  England  shall  forget 

The  terror  of  my  name  ; 
And  oft  sliall  Britain's  heroes  rise, 
New  planets  in  these  southern  skies. 

Through  clouds  of  blood  and  flame." 

"'A  cloud  of  flame  is  something  new — Good- 
morrow,  my  masters  all,  and  a  merry  Christmas 
to  you  1 — Why,  the  bellman  writes  better  Hnes  !'  " 

Chap,  il 


(2.)— TRANSLATION  FROM  ARIOSTO. 


1817. 


"  Miss  Vernon  proceeded  to  read  the  first  stanza, 
wlJch  was  nearly  to  the  following  purpose  :" — 

Ladiks,  and  knights,  and  arms,  and  love's  fair  flame, 

Deeds  of  emprize  and  courtesy,  I  sing ; 
What  time  the  Moors  from  sultry  Africk  came. 

Led  on  by  Agramant,  their  youthful  king — 
He  whom  revenge  and  hasty  ire  did  bring 

O'er  the  broad  wave,  in  France  to  waste  and  war ; 
Buch  ills  from  old  Trojano's  death  did  spring. 

Which  to  avenge  he  came  from  realms  afar. 
And  u<enaced  Christian  Charles,  the  Roman  Em- 
peror. 

Of  d.auntless  Roland,  too,  my  strain  shall  sound, 
Tn  import  never  known  in  prose  or  -hyme, 


How  He,  the  chief  of  judgment  deer.Vd  profound 
For  luckless  love  was  crazed  upon  a  time — 

" '  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it,'  said  she,  glancing 
albng  the  paper,  and  interrupting  the  sweetest 
sounds  which  mortal  ears  can  drink  in  ;  those  of  a 
youthful  poet's  verses,  namely,  read  by  the  lipf 
wliich  are  dearest  to  them." 

Chap.  xvi. 


(3.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  x. 
In  the  wide  pile,  by  others  heeded  not. 
Hers  was  one  sacred  sohtary  spot. 
Whose  gloomy  aisles  and  bending  shelves  contaii^ 
For  moral  hunger  food,  and  cures  for  moral  pain. 

Anonymous. 

"  The  library  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  a  gloomy 
room,"  &c. 

(2.) — Chap.  xm. 
Dire  was  his  thought,  who  first  in  poison  at  eep'd 
The  weapon  form'd  for  slaughter — direr  his, 
And  worthier  of  damnation,  who  instill'd 
The  mortal  venom  in  the  social  cup. 
To  fill  the  veins  with  death  instead  of  life. 

Anonynwua. 

(3.) — Chap.  xxn. 

Look  round  thee,  young  Astolpho :    Here's  tb« 

place 
Which  men  (for  being  poor)  are  sent  to  starve  in,— 
Rude  remedy,  I  trow,  for  sore  disease. 
Within  those  walls,  stifled  by  damp  and  stench. 
Doth  Hope's  fair  torch  expire  ;  and  at  the  snuff. 
Ere  yet  'tis  quite  extinct,  rude,  wild,  and  waywarc^ 
The  desperate  revelries  of  wild  despair, 
Kindling  their  hell-born  cressets,  light  to  deeds 
That  the  poor  captive  would  have  died  ere  prac 

tised. 
Till  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  his  condition. 

The  Prison,  Scene  iii.  Act  L 

(4.) — Chap,  xxvii. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  i  each  no  tree  was  se«  n, 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorn'd  the  Uvely  green 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew  • 
No  bee  was  heard  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo ; 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here. 

Prophecy  of  Famine 

(5.) — Chap.  xxxi. 
"  Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  !"  was  stern  Brenno's  wori^ 
When  sunk  p»  oud  Rome  beneath  the  Gallic  sword-* 
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Woe  to  the  vanquish'd !"'  when  his  massive  blade 
Bore  down  the  scale  against  her  ransom  weigh' d, 
AJid  on  the  field  of  foughten  battle  still, 
Who  knows  no  limit  save  the  victor's  will. 

Tlie  Gaulliad. 

« 

(6.) — Chap.  xxxn. 

And  b«  he  safe  restored  ere  evening  set, 

Or,  if  there's  vengeance  in  an  injured  heart, 

And  power  to  wreak  it  in  an  arm'd  hand, 

your  land  shall  ache  for't. 

Old  Play. 

(7.) — Chap,  xxxvi. 
Farewell  to  the  land  where  the  clouds  love  to  rest, 
Like  the  shroud  of  the  dead  on  the  mountain's 

cold  breast ; 
To  the  cataract's  roar  where  the  eagles  reply, 
ind  the  lake  her  lone  bosom  expands  to  the  sky. 


2E|)flogue  to  i^t  Appeal.' 

spoken  by  me3.  henry  8iddon8, 
Feb.  16,  1818. 

A  CAT  of  yore  (or  else  old  .^sop  lied) 
Was  changed  into  a  fair  and  blooming  bride, 
But  spied  a  mouse  upon  her  marriage  day, 
Forgot  her  spouse,  and  seized  upon  her  prey ; 
Even  thus  my  bridegroom  lawyer,  as  you  saw, 
Threw  on  poor  me,  and  pounced  upon  papa. 
His  neck  from  Hymen's  mystic  knot  made  loosa 
He  twisted  round  my  sire's  the  literal  noose. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  our  dramatic  labor 
Since  the  New  Jail  became  our  next-door  neighbor. 

Yes,  times  are  changed ;  for,  in  your  fathers'  age. 
The  lawyers  were  the  patrons  of  the  stage ; 
However  high  advanced  by  futiu-e  fate. 
There  stands  the  bench  [points  to  the  Pit)  that  first 

.received  their  weight. 
The  future  legal  sage,  'twas  ours  to  see, 
r><  lom  though  unwigg'd,  and  plead  without  a  fee. 

But  now,  astounding  each  poor  mimic  elf, 
instead  of  lawyers  comes  the  law  herself; 
Tiemendous  neighbor,  on  our  right  she  dwells. 
Builds  her  high  towers  and  excavates  her  cells ; 
Wloile  on  the  left  she  agitates  the  town, 

1  "  The  Appeal,"  a  Tragedy,  by  John  Gait,  the  celebrated 
Wthorof  the  "  Anna]s  of  the  Parish,"  and  other  Novels,  was 
played  for  four  nights  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh. 

»  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  allusions  in  this  piece 
ire  all  local,  and  addressed  only  to  the  Edinburgh  audience. 
The  new  prisons  of  the  city,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  are  not  far  from 
Ike  theai.re 


With  the  tempestuous  question,  Up  or  djwn** 
'Twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis  thus  stand  we, 
Law's-final  end,  and  law's  uncertainty. 
But,  soft  I  who  lives  at  Rome  the  Pope  must  flattei 
And  jails  and  lawsuits  are  no  jesting  matter. 
Then — just  farewell !     We  wait  with  serious  aw* 
Till  your  applause  or  censure  gives  the  law. 
Trusting  our  humble  efforts  may  assure  ye. 
We  hold  you  Court  and  Counsel,  Judge  and  JiiTj 


iWacttrfmmon'a  SLament.* 


1818. 


Air — "  Cha  till  mi  tuille.^'^ 

MacTcrimmon,  hereditary  piper  to  the  Laird  oj 
Macleod,  is  said  to  have  composed  this  Lament 
when  the  Clan  was  about  to  depart  upon  a  distmit 
and  dangero^is  expedition.  The  Minstrel  was 
impressed  with  a  belief,  which  the  event  verified, 
that  he  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  feud , 
and  hence  the  Gaelic  words,  "  Cha  till  mi  tuille  ; 
ged  thillis  Macleod,  cha  tUl  Mackriramon,"  "  1 
shall  never  return ;  although  Macleod  returns, 
yet  Mackrimmon  shall  never  return .'"  The  piece 
is  but  too  well  knowti,  frotn  its  being  the  strain 
with  which  the  emigrants  from  the  West  High- 
lands and  Isles  usually  take  leave  of  their  native 
shore. 


MacLeod's  wizard  flag  from  the  gray  castle  sallies, 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys ; 
Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 

quiver. 
As  Mackrimmon  sings,  "Farewell  to  Dunvegan 

for  ever ! 
Farewell   to   each   cliff,  on   which   breakers   are 

foaming ; 
Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red-deer  aia 

roaming ; 
Farewell,  lonely  Skye,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river  i 
Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never 

"  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  QuiUan  ar« 

sleeping ; 
Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Don  that   ar»« 

weeping ; 

'  At  this  time  the  public  of  Edinburgh  was  n.bch  agitated  bj 
a  lawsuit  betwixt  the  Magistrates  and  many  of  the  InhabitanU 
of  the  City,  concerning  a  range  of  new  buildings  on  the  wester» 
side  of  the  North  Bridge  ;  which  the  latter  insisted  should  ^ 
removed  as  a  deformity. 

*  Written  for  Albyn's  Anthology. 

s  "  We  retur-  "O  more." 
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To  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell ! — and  for  ever ; 

Water-b  iilifi"9,  rangers,  keepers. 

Mackrimmon  departs,  to  return  to  you  never ! 

He   can   wauk   when  they   are 

The  Banshee's  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge 

sleepers ; 

before  me,' 

Not  for  bountith  or  reward 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me ; 

Dare  ye  meU  wi'  Donald  Caird. 

But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall 

not  shiver, 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 

Though  devoted  T  go — to  retm-n  again  never  I 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  1 

Oar  the  bagpipes  hum  amain. 

*  Too  oft  shall   the  notes  of  Mackrimmon's  be- 

Donald Caird's  come  again. 

wailing 

Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing ; 

Donald  Caird  can  drink  a  gill 

Deai  land !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we 

Fast  as  hostler-wife  can  nil ; 

sever. 

Ilka  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor 

Return — return — return  shall  we  never  1 

Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  bickei , 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille  1 

When  he's  fou  he's  stout  and  saucy 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Keeps  the  cantle  o'  the  cawsey ; 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Hieland  chief  and  Lawland  laird 

trea  tliillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Mackrimmon !" 

Maun  gie  room  to  Donald  Caird ! 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 

©onaUr  ffiafrTi'0  Come  ^aafn.' 

Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glers^ 

Donald  Caird's  co7ne  again. 

Air — "  Malcolm  Caird^s  come  again."* 

Steek  the  amrie,  lock  the  kist, 

1818. 

Else  some  gear  may  weel  be  mis't ; 

Donald  Caird  finds  orra  things 

CHORUS. 

Where  Allan  Gregor  fand  the  tings ; 

Donald  Catrd's  come  again  1 

Dunts  of  kebbuck,  taits  o'  woo, 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 

Whiles  a  hen  and  whiles  a  sow, 

Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen. 

Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yard— 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 

'Ware  the  wuddie,  Donald  Caird  I  * 

Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing, 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  1 

Blithely  dance  the  Hieland  fling, 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 

Drink  till  the  gudemau  be  blind. 

Dinna  let  the  Shirra  ken 

Fleech  till  the  gudewife  be  kind ; 

Donald  Caird's  co7ne  again. 

Hoop  a  leglin,  clout  a  pan. 

Or  crack  a  pow  wi'  ony  man ; 

On  Donald  Caird  the  doom  was  star*. 

Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen. 

Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  airn  ; 

Donald  Ciiird's  come  again. 

But  Donald  Caird,  wi'  mickle  study 

Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddi« 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  1 

Rings  of  airn,  and  bolts  of  steel. 

Donald  Caird's  cmne  again  1 

Fell  like  ice  frae  hand  and  heel ! 

Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen. 

Watch  the  sheep  in  fauld  and  glen. 

Donald  Caird's  come  again. 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  1 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin. 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  ' 

Kens  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  staukin*, 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 

Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 

Dinna  let  the  Justice  ken, 

To  shoot  a  muir-fowl  in  the  drift ; 

Donald  Caird's  come  again.* 

i  fee  a  note  on  Banshee,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ante,  p.  250. 

3ir  Walter  Scott  usually  attended  ;  and  the  Poet  w«»  tiigh  y 

»  Wriuen  for  Albyn's  Anthology,  vol.  ii.,  1818,  and  set  to 

amused    with    a   sly    allusion    to    his    two-fold    chaioijter   «h 

poflic  in  Mr.  ThomHon's  Collection,  in  1832. 

BheriiT  of  Selkirkshire,  and  author-suspect  of  "  Rob  Roy,"  if 

0  Caird  signifies  Tinker. 

the  chorus, — 

*  Mr.  D.  Tliomson,  of  Galashiela,  produced  a  parody  on  thi» 

"  Think  ye,  does  the  Shirra  ken 

tong  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the  maiintactarers  there,  which 

> 

Rob  M'Oregor's  come  again  1" 
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Ivom  tl}t  IJcart  of  iHib-Cotljian. 


1818. 


(1.)— MADGE  WILDFIRE'S  SONGS. 

When  the  gledd's  in  the  blue  cloud, 

The  la\  rock  lies  still ; 
When  the  hound's  in  the  green-wood, 
The  hind  keeps  the  hilL 


i)  sleep  ye  sound,  Sir  James,  she  said, 
When  ye  suld  rise  and  ride  ? 

QTiere's  twenty  men,  wi'  bow  and  blade, 
Are  seeking  where  ye  hide. 


Hey  for  cavaUers,  ho  for  cavaliers. 
Dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub ; 
Have  at  old  Beelzebub, — 

Oliver's  running  for  fear. — 


[  glance    like  the  wildfire    through  country  and 

town ; 
Fm  seen  on  the  causeway — I'm  seen  on  the  down ; 
The  lightning  that  flashes  so  bright  and  so  free. 
Is  scarcely  so  blithe  or  so  bonny  as  me. 


What  did  ye  wi'  the  bridal  ring — bridal  ring — 

bridal  ring  ? 
What  did  ye  wi'  your  wedding  ring,  ye  little  cutty 

quean,  0  ? 
1  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  a  sodger,  a  sodger, 
I  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  an  auld  true  love  o'  mine,  0. 


Good  even,  good  fair  moon,  good  even  to  thee ; 
I  prithee,  dear  moon,  now  show  to  me 
The   form  and  the  features,  the  speech  and  de- 
gree. 
Of  the  man  that  true  lover  of  mine  shall  be. 


It  is  the  bonny  butcher  lad, 
That  wears  the  sleeves  of  blue, 

He  sells  the  flesh  on  Saturday, 
On  Friday  that  he  slew. 


ITi.^re's  a  bloodhoimd  ranging  Tinwald  Wood, 

Thitfe's  harness  glancing  sheen ; 
n  ere's  a  maiden  sits  on  Tinwald  brae, 

And  she  sings  loud  between. 

Up  in  the  air, 

On  my  bonnie  gray  mare, 

And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  her  yet. 


In  the  bonnie  cells  of  Bedlam, 
Eie  I  was  ane  and  twenty, 
I  had  hempen  bracelets  strong, 


And  merry  whips,  ding-dong. 
And  prayer  and  fasting  plenty. 


My  banes  are  buried  in  yon  kirk-yard 

Sae  far  ayont  the  sea. 
And  it  is  but  my  bUthsome  gL»i«t 

That's  speaking  now  to  thee 


I'm  Madge  of  the  country,  I'm  Madge  of  the  to^Tj 
And  I'm  Madge  of  the  lad  I  am  blithest  to  own— 
The  Lady  of  Beever  in  diamonds  may  shine, 
But  has  not  a  heart  half  so  lightsome  as  mine. 

I  am  Queen  of  the  Wake,  and  I'm  Lady  of  May, 
And  I  lead  the  bUthe  ring  round  the  May -pole  to 

day; 
The  wild-fire  that  flashes  so  far  and  so  freft 
Was  never  so  bright,  or  so  bonnie  as  me. 


He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall. 

He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  ehaU 

Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

Fulness  to  such  a  burthen  ia 

That  go  on  pilgrimage  ; 
Here  httle,  and  hereafter  bliss, 

Is  best  from  age  to  age. 

"  As  Jeanie  entered,  she  heard  first  the  air,  ana 
then  a  part  of  the  chorus  and  words  of  what  had 
been,  perhaps,  the  song  of  a  jolly  harvest-home  " 

Our  work  is  over — over  now, 
The  goodmau  wipes  his  weary  brow, 
The  last  long  wai*  wends  slow  away. 
And  we  are  free  to  sport  and  play. 

The  night  comes  on  when  sets  the  sun. 
And  labor  ends  when  day  is  done. 
When  Autumn's  gone,  and  Winter's  oome. 
We  hold  oiu-  jovial  harvest-home. 

"  The  attendant  on  tlie  hospital  arranged  her  m 
her  bed  as  she  desired,  with  her  face  to  the  wall, 
and  her  back  to  tlie  Ught.  So  soon  as  she  was 
quiet  in  this  new  position,  she  began  again  tp  »mg 
in  the  same  low  and  modulated  strains,  as  If  she 
was  recovering  the  state  of  abstraction  which  the 
interruption  of  her  visitants  had  distm-bed.  The 
strain,  however,  was  ditferent,  and  rather  resem- 
bled the  music  of  the  methodist  hynaus,  though 
the  measure  of  the  song  was  similar  to  that  of  th« 
former :" — 

When  the  fight  of  grace  is  fought, — 
When  the  marriage  vest  is  wrought, — 
When  7aith  has  chases'  :old  Doubt  away  • 
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And  Hope  but  sickens  at  delay, — 
When  Chiirity,  imprisoned  here, 
Longs  for  a  more  expanded  sphere ; 
Doff  thy  robe  of  sin  and  clay ; 
Christian,  rise,  and  come  away. 

"  Her  next  seenied  to  be  the  fragment  of  some 
-ii  l>aUad  :"— 

Cuuld  o  my  bed,  Lord  Archibald, 

And  sad  my  sleep  of  sorrow : 
But  thine  sail  be  as  sad  and  cauld. 

My  fause  true-love  1  to-morrow. 

And  weep  ye  not,  my  maidens  free, 
Though  death  your  mistress  borrow ; 

For  he  for  whom  I  die  to-day, 
Shall  die  for  me  to-morrow. 

'-  Again  she  changed  the  tune  to  one  wilder,  less 
monotonous,  and  less  regular.  But  of  the  words 
Duly  a  fi-agment  or  two  could  be  collected  by  those 
who  listened  to  this  singular  scene :" — 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 

Walkuig  so  early ; 
Sweet  Robm  sits  on  the  busli. 

Singing  so  rarely. 

"  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 

When  shall  I  marry  me  ?" — 
"  Wlien  six  brae  gentlemen 

Kirkward  shall  carry  ye." 

"  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly  ?" — 
"  The  gray-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

"  Tlie  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady. 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 

'  Welcome,  proud  lady.' " 

*  Her  voice  died  away  with  the  last  notes,  and 
she  fell  into  a  slumber,  from  wliich  the  experienced 
attendant  assured  them,  that  she  would  never 
awake  at  all,  or  only  m  the  death-agony. 

"  I%ir  first  prophecy  was  true.  The  poor  maniac 
parted  with  existence,  without  again  uttering  a 
lound  of  any  kind." 

Chaps,  xv.-xxxviii.  passim. 


2.)— M  0  T  T  0  E  S . 

(1.) — Chap.  xix. 
To  man,  in  this  liis  trial  state, 
Tho  privileg  ^  is  given, 


When  lost  by  tides  of  human  fate. 
To  anchor  fast  in  Heaven. 

Watts'  Hymm 

(2.) — Chap.  xxm. 
Law,  take  thy  victim ! — May  she  find  the  mercy 
In  yon  mild  heaven  which  this  hard  world  deDiesb«0 

.  (3.) — Chap.  xxvn. 
And  Need  and  Misery,  Vice  and  Danger,  bind 
In  sad  aUiance,  each  degraded  mind. 

(4.) — Chap.  xxxv. 
I  beseech  you- 


These  tears  beseech  you,  and  these  chaste  bandj 

woo  you, 
That  never  yet  were  heaved  but  to  tilings  holy- 
Things  like  yourself — You  are  a  God  above  us 
Be  as  a  God,  then,  full  of  saving  mercy ! 

The  Bloody  Broth  e* 

(5.) — Chap.  xlvi. 
Happy  thou  art !  then  happy  be, 

Nor  envy  me  my  lot ; 
Thy  happy  state  I  envy  thee. 
And  peaceful  cot. 

Lady  C C        I. 


Jrom  tl)e  Sribe  of  £amnunnoor 


1819. 


(1.)— LUCY  ASHTON'S  SOIsG. 

"  The  silver  tones  of  Lucy  Ashton's  voice  min 
gled  with  the  accompaniment  m  an  ancient  air,  to 
which  some  one  had  adapted  the  ftflloviug  wwds  :— 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  i;hr.nr,in^, — 
Sit  thou  still  when  kings  arc  a-.niing, — 
Taste  not  when  the  tviije-r  up  glistens,-  - 
Speak  not  when  the  pe'.pV,  listens, — 
Stop  tliine  ear  against  t}:e  smger, — 
From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  fiuger, — 
Vacaiit  neai-t,  and  hand,  and  eye, 
Easy  'iv\  aid  '^uiet  die. 

Chap.  liL 


(t.^  NORMAN  THE  FORESTER'S  SONtJ. 

"Ayo  'iumniing  his  rustic  roundelay,  the  yeo 
1  nwn  went  on  liis   road,  the  sound  of  his   rougj^ 
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To'ce  gradually  dying  away  as  the  distance  be- 
twixt them  increased." 

The  monk  must  arise  when  the  matins  ring, 
The  abbot  may  sleep  to  their  chime  ; 

But  the  \  eoman  must  start  when  the  bugles  sing, 
'Tis  time,  my  hearts,  'tis  time. 

There's  bucks  and  raes  on  Billhope  braes, 
There's  a  herd  on  Shortwood  Shaw ; 

But  a  lily  white  doe  in  the  garden  goes. 
She's  fairly  worth  them  a'; 

Chap.  iiL 


(3.)— THE  PROPHECY. 

"  With  a  quivering  voice,  and  a  cheek  pale  with 
•ppreheasion,  Caleb  faltered  out  the  following 
ones :" — 

Whex  the  last  Laird  of  Ravenswood  to  Ravens- 
wood  shall  ride. 
And  wooe  a  dead  maiu'en  to  be  his  bride, 
He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's  flow. 
And  his  name  shall  be  lost  for  evermoe  I 

Chap.  xviiL 


(4.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  vm. 

The  hearth  in  hall  was  black  and  dead, 
No  board  was  dight  in  bower  within. 
Nor  merry  bowl  nor  welcome  bed  ; 

"  Here's  Sony  cheer,"  quoth  the  Heir  of  Linne. 
Old  Ballad, 
[Altered  from,  "  The  Heir  of  Linne."'] 

(2.) — Chap.  xiv. 
A.S,  to  the  Autunm  breeze's  bugle-soimd. 
Various  and  vague  the  dry  leaves  dance  their 

round ; 
Or,  from  the  garner-door,  on  aether  borne. 
The  chaif  flies  devious  from  the  winnow'd  com ; 
Si'  vague,  so  devious,  at  the  breath  of  heaven. 
From  their  fix'd  aim  are  mortal  counsels  driven. 

Anony7nous. 

(3.) — Chap.  xvn. 

Here  is  a  father  now. 

Will  truck  his  daughter  for  a  foreign  venture. 
Make  her  the  stop-gap  to  some  canker'd  feud. 
Ox  fling  her  o'er,  like  Jonah,  to  the  fishes, 
Td  appease  the  sea  at  highest. 

Anoni/7noiis. 


(4.) — Chap.  xvin. 
Sir,  stay  at  home  and  take  an  old  man's  counsul 
Seek  not  to  bask  you  by  a  stranger's  heartn ; 
Our  own  blue  smoke  is  warmer  tlian  their  fire. 
Domestic  food  is  wholesome,  though  'ti?  homelj 
And  foreign  dainties  poisonous,  though  taatefuL 
TTie  French  Courtezak. 

(5.) — Chap.  xxv. 
True-love,  an'  thou  be  true, 

Thou  has  ane  kittle  part  to  play, 
For  fortune,  fasliion,  fancy,  and  thou 

Maim  strive  for  many  a  day. 

Fve  kend  by  mony  friend's  tale. 
Far  better  by  this  heart  of  mine, 

What  time  and  change  of  fancy  avail, 
A  true  love-knote  to  untwine. 

Hendersown 

(6.) — Chap.  xxvn. 

Why,  now  I  have  Dame  Fortune  by  the  forelock, 
And  if  she  'scapes  my  gi"asp,  the  fault  is  mine ; 
He  that  hath  bufi^eted  with  stern  adversity. 
Best  knows  to  shape  his  course  to  favoring  breezes 

Old  Plav 


Jrom  tlje  Ccgeuj)  of  iHontrosc. 

(1.)— ANCIENT  GAELIC  MELODY. 

"  So  saying,  Annot  Lyle  sate  down  at  a  littlo 
distance  upon  the  bench  on  which  Allan  M'Aulay 
was  placed,  and  tuning  her  cbiirshach,  a  small 
harp,  about  thirty  inches  in  height,  she  accoinpa- 
nied  it  with  her  voice.  The  air  was  an  ancient 
Gaelic  melody,  and  the  words,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  very  old,  were  in  the  same  language ; 
but  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  them,  by  Secunduj 
M'Pherson,  Esq.,  of  Glenforgen  ;  wliich,  although 
submitted  to  the  fetters  of  Englisli  rhythm,  we 
trust  will  be  found  nearly  as  genuine  as  the  v<»i- 
eion  of  Ossian  by  his  celebrated  namesako  " 

1. 
Birds  of  omen  dark  and  foul. 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl. 
Leave  the  sick  man  to  his  dream — 
All  night  long  he  heard  you  scream. 
Haste  to  cave  and  ruin'd  tower. 
Ivy  tod,  or  dingled-bower. 
There  to  wink  and  mop,  for.  1  ark  I 
In  the  mid  air  sings  the  lark. 
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2. 

Tlie  lady  Bold,  "  >ii  orpha'-.'s  state 

Hie  to  moorish  gills  and  rocks, 

Iz  nard  tnd  sad  Lo  bear ; 

Prowling  wolf  and  wily  fox, — 

Te+  worse  the  widow'd  mother's  fate;, 

Hie  ye  fast,  nor  turn  your  view. 

V,  ho  mourns  both  lord  and  heir. 

Though  the  lamb  bleats  to  the  ewe. 

Couch  your  trains,  and  speed  your  flight, 

''  Twelve  times  the  rolling  year  has  sped, 

Safety  parts  with  parting  night ; 

Since,  while  from  vengeance  wild 

A. id  on  distant  echo  borne, 

Of  fierce  Strathallan's  chief  I  fied. 

Comes  the  hunter's  early  horn. 

Perth's  eddies  whelm'd  my  child  ' — ■ 

8. 

"  Twelve  times  the  year  its  course  has  bor»»*>, 

The  moon's  wan  crescent  scarcely  gleams. 

The  wandermg  maid  replied. 

Ghost-like  she  fades  in  morning  beams ; 

"  Since  fishers  on  St.  Bridget's  morn 

Hie  hence,  each  peevish  imp  and  fay 

Di  ew  nets  on  Campsie  side. 

That  scare  the  pilgrim  on  liis  way. — 

Quench,  kelpy  1  quench,  in  bog  and  fe' 

"  St.  Bridget  sent  no  scaly  spoil ; 

Thy  torch,  that  cheats  benighted  mer« 

An  infant,  well  nigh  dead. 

Thy  dance  is  o'er,  thy  reign  is  done, 

They  saved,  and  rear'd  in  want  and  toil, 

For  Benyieglo  hath  seen  the  sun. 

To  beg  from  you  her  bread." 

4. 

That  orphan  maid  the  lady  kiss'd, — 

WUd  thoughts,  that,  sinful,  dark,  atrj  deep, 

"  My  husband's  looks  you  bear ; 

O'erpower  the  passive  mind  iu  sleep, 

Saint  Bridget  and  her  morn  be  bless'd ! 

Pass  from  the  slumberer's  soul  away. 

You  ai-e  his  widow's  heir." 

Like  night-mists  from  the  bi  ow  of  day : 

Foul  hag,  whose  blasted  visage  grim 

They've  robed  that  maid,  so  poor  and  pale, 

Smothers  the  pulse,  unnerves  the  limb. 

In  silk  and  sandals  rare  ; 

Spur  thy  dark  palfrey,  and  begone  ! 

And  pearls,  for  drops  of  frozen  hail, 

Thou  darest  not  face  the  godlike  sun. 

Are  glistening  in  her  hsu. 

Chap.  vL 

Chap,  ix 

(3.)— HOTTOES. 

(2.)— THE  ORPHAN  MAID. 

(1.)— Chap.  x. 

Dark  on  their  journey  lour'd  the  gloomy  day, 

"Tuning  her  instrument,  and  receiving  an  as- 

Wild  were  the  hills,  and  doubtful  grew  the  way  ; 

•enting  look  from  Lord  Monteith  and  Allan,  Annot 

More   dark,   more    gloomy,   and  more   doubtful. 

L}le  executed  the    following   ballad,  which  our 

show'd 

friend,  Mr.  Secundus  M'Pherson,  whose  goodness 

The  mansion  which  received  them  .»ctn  tLeroad. 

ri'  liad  before  to  acknowledge,  has  thus  translated 

The  Travellers,  a  Rwnana 

ut (J  the  English  tongue:" — 

(2.)— Chap.  xi. 

November's  hail-cloud  drifts  away, 

Is  this  thy  castle,  Baldwin  ?     Melancholy 

November's  smibeam  wan 

Displays  her  sable  banne'  ^om  the  donjon, 

Looks  coldly  on  the  castle  gray, 

Dark'ning  the  foam  of  *h-  wholp  surge  bencvth. 

When  forth  comes  Lady  Anne. 

Were  I  a  habitant,  to  "df  ch'<s  gloom 

Pollute  the  face  of  nat\j-'-,  a--.d  to  Lear 

The  orphan  by  the  oak  was  set, 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  <v»,ve  and  sea-bird's  scirftW. 

Her  arms,  her  feet,  were  bare  ; 

I'd  wish  me  in  the  l,ut  tH  »t  poorest  peasant 

J'he  hail-drops  had  not  melted  yet, 

Ere  framed  to  give  .iiTa  temporary  shelter. 

Amid  her  raven  hair.  . 

BrourM, 

•  And  dame,"  she  said,  "  by  all  the  tiet 

(3.) — Chap.  xiv. 

That  child  and  mother  know, 

This  was  the  entry,  then,  these  stairs — but  wldthei 

Aid  one  who  never  knew  these  joys, — 

after? 

B+liev*  an  orplian's  woe.'' 

Yet  he  that's  sure  to  polish  on  the  land 
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May  quit  the  nicety  of  card  and  compass. 

Let  grateful  love  quell  maiden  shame. 

And  trust  tlie  open  sea  without  a  pilot. 

And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings  thee  fame." 

Tragedy  of  Brennovalt 

Chap.  xviiL 

Ivom  3van\)ot. 

(2.)— THE  BAREFOOTED  FRIAR. 
1 

(LW THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 

Tll  give  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelvemonth  or  cw  jm. 

To   search    Europe    through  from    Byzantium  to 

1. 

Spain; 

High  deeds  achieved  of  knightly  fame, 

But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  should  you  search  till  you 

From  Palestine  the  champion  came ; 

tu-e. 

The  cross  upon  his  shoulders  borne, 

So  happy  a  man  as  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

Battle  and  blast  had  dimm'd  and  tora 

Each  dint  upon  liis  batter'd  shield 

2. 

Was  token  of  a  foughten  field  ; 

Your  knight  for  his  lady  pricks  forth  in  career, 

And  thus,  beneath  his  lady's  bower, 

And  is  brought  home  at  even-song  prick'd  through 

*■          He  sung,  as  fell  the  twilight  hour : 

with  a  spear ; 

I  confess  him  in  haste — for  his  lady  desires 

2. 

No  comfort  on  earth  save  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

•*  Joy  to  the  fifrir ! — thy  knight  behold. 

Return'd  from  yonder  land  of  gold ; 

8. 

No  wealth  he  brings,  nor  wealth  can  need. 

Your  monarch  1 — Pshaw  I  many  a  prince  has  been 

Sa7e  his  good  arms  and  battle-steed ; 

known 

His  spurs  to  dash  against  a  foe, 

To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and  oiu"  gowu ; 

His  lance  and  sword  to  lay  him  low ; 

But  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 

Sucli  all  the  tropliies  of  his  toil, 

To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  gray  hood  of  a  Friar  1 

Such — and  the  hope  of  Tekla's  smile  I 

A 

3. 

The  Friar  has  walk'd  out,  and  where'er  he  has  gone, 

Joy  to  the  fair  !  whose  constant  knight 

The  land  and  its  fatness  is  mark'd  for  lus  o-svn ; 

Her  favor  fired  to  feats  of  might  I 

He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  where  he 

Unnoted  shall  she  not  remain 

tires, 

Where  meet  the  bright  and  noble  tra>n ; 

For  every  man's  house  is  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

Minstrel  shall  sing,  and  herald  tell — 

'  Mark  yonder  maid  of  beauty  well. 

6. 

'Tis  she  for  whose  bright  eyes  was  wou 

He's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight,  till  he  comes, 

The  listed  field  of  Ascalon  I 

May  profane  the  gieat  chau-,  or  the  porridge  ol 

plums 

4. 

For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire, 

"   Note  well  her  smile  ! — it  edged  the  blade 

Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

Which  fifty  wives  to  widows  made, 

Wlien,  vain  his  strength  and  Mahound's  spell 

6. 

Iconium's  turban'd  SoMan  fell. 

He's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's  made  ho<^ 

See'st  thou  her  locks,  whose  sunny  glow 

They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black 

Half  shows,  half  shades  her  neck  of  snow  ? 

pot; 

Twines  not  of  them  one  golden  thread. 

And  the  good-wife  would  wish  the  good-man  in  th» 

But  for  its  sake  a  Paynini  bled.' 

mire. 

5. 

Ere  he  lack'd  a  soft  pillow,  the  Barefooted  Friar 

"  Joy  to  the  fair  1 — my  name  unknown, 

1. 

Each  deed,  and  all  its  praise,  thine  own  ; 

Long  floiu-ish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  cope, 

Then,  oh  !  unbar  this  cliurlish  gate, 

The  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of  the  Pope  I 

The  night-dew  falls,  the  hour  is  late. 

For  to  gather  Ufe's  roses,  unscathed  by  the  briei 

Inured  to  Syria's  glowing  breath. 

Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  P'riar. 

I  feel  the  north  breeze  chU  as  death; 

Chap.  3n  iii 

(3.)— SAXON  WAR-SONG. 

"The  fire  was  spreading  rapidly  through  all 
paits  of  the  castle,  when  Uh-ica,  who  had  first 
Kindled  it,  appeared  on  a  turret,  in  the  guise  of 
ne  of  the  ancient  furies,  yelling  forth  a  war-song, 
each  as  was  of  yore  chanted  on  the  field  of  battle 
by  the  vet  heathen  Saxons.  Her  long  dishevelled 
jray  liaii*  flew  back  from  her  uncovered  head  ,  the 
iaebriatiiig  delight  of  gratified  vengeance  contend- 
ed in  her  eyes  with  the  fire  of  uisanity ;  and  she 
orandished  tlie  distaff  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
OS  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  Fatal  Sisters,  who 
spin  and  abridge  the  thread  of  human  Ufe.  Tra- 
dition has  preserved  some  wild  strophes  of  the 
Darbarous  hymn  which  she  chanted  wildly  amid 
that  scene  (^f  fire  and  slaughter  :" — 


Whet  the  bright  steel. 

Sons  of  the  White  Dragon  1 

Kindle  the  torch. 

Daughter  of  Hengist  1  [banquet, 

ITie  steel  glimmers  not  for  the  carvuig  of  the 

It  is  hard,  broad,  and  sharply  pointed  ; 

The  torch  goeth  not  to  the  bridal  chamber, 

It  steams  and  ghtters  blue  with  sulphur. 

Whet  the  steel,  the  raven  croaks  ! 

Light  the  torch,  Zernebock  is  yelling  I 

Whet  the  steel,  sons  of  the  Dragon ! 

Kindle  the  torch,  daughter  of  Hengist  \ 


Tlie  black  clouds  are  low  over  the  thane's  castle  : 

The  eagle  screams — he  rides  on  their  bosom. 

Scream  not,  gray  rider  of  the  sable  cloud, 

Thy  banquet  is  prepared  1 

The  maidens  of  ValhaUa  look  forth, 

The  race  of  Hengist  will  send  them  guests. 

Shake  your  black  tresses,  maidens  of  Valhalla  1 

And  strike  your  loud  timbrels  for  joy  1 

Many  a  haughty  step  bends  to  your  halls, 

Many  a  helmed  head. 

3. 

Dark  sits  the  evening  upon  the  thane's  castle, 
The  black  clouds  gather  round  ; 
Soon  shall  they  be  red  as  the  blood  of  the  valiant ! 
The  destroyer  of  forests  shall  shake  his  red  crest 

against  them  ; 
He,  the  bright  consumer  of  palaces, 
Broad  waves  he  his  blazing  banner, 
Red,  wide,  and  dusky. 
Over  the  strife  of  the  vahant ; 
His  joy  is  in  the  clashing  swords  and  broken 

bucklers ; 
He  loves  to  lick  the  hissing  blood  as  it  bursts 

warm  from  the  wound  1 


All  must  perish ! 

The  sword  cleaveth  the  helme  "■ ; 

The  strong  armor  is  pierced  by  the  lance : 

Fire  devoureth  the  dwelling  of  princes, 

Engines  break  down  the  fences  of  the  battlo. 

All  must  perish  ! 

The  race  of  Hengist  is  gone — 

The  name  of  Horsa  is  no  more  1 

Shruik  not  then  from  your  doom,  sons  of  tba 

sword ! 
Let  your  blades  drink  blood  hke  wine : 
Feast  ye  in  the  banquet  of  slaughter, 
By  the  light  of  the  blazing  halls  1 
Strong  be  your  swords  while  your  blood  is  warm, 
And  spare  neither  for  pity  nor  fear, 
For  vengeance  hath  but  an  hour  ; 
Strong  hate  itself  shall  expire  1 
I  also  must  perish. 


^ote. — "  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  antiquary, 
that  Ifhese  verses  are  intended  to  unitate  the  an- 
tique poetry  of  the  Scalds — the  minstrels  of  the 
old  Scandinavians — the  race,  as  the  Laureate  so 
happily  terms  them, 

'  Stern  to  inflict,  and  stubborn  to  endure, 
Who  smiled  in  death.' 

The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  their  civili- 
zation and  conversion,  was  of  a  different  and  softer 
character  ;  but,  in  the  circumstances  of  Ulrica,  she 
may  be  not  unuaturally  supposed  to  retm'n  to  the 
wild  strains  wliich  animated  her  forefathers  diu-ing 
the  times  of  Paganism  and  imtamed  ferocity." 

Chap.  xxxiL 


(4.1— REBEOCA'S  HYMN. 

"  It  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  when  her 
trial,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  had  taken  place 
that  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  Re^ 
becca's  prisoi  chamber.  It  disturbed  not  the  in- 
mate, who  was  then  engaged  in  the  evening  prayer 
recommended  by  her  religion,  and  which  concluded 
with  a  hymn,  wliich  we  have  ventured  thus  to 
translate  mto  English  :" — 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  fathers'  God  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flama 
By  day,  along  the  astonish'd  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Return'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 


There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  tunbrel  answer'd  keen. 
And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays, 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between. . 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze, 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  : 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

Bat  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oil,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  fi-equent  night, 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams. 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn  ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams. 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  harp,  and  horn. 
But  Thoo  hast  said,  The  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  wiU  not  prize  ; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

4re  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 

Chap.  xL 


(5.)— THE  BLACK  KNIGHT'S  SONG. 

"  At  the  point  of  their  journey  at  which  we  take 
them  up,  this  joyous  pair  were  engaged  in  singing 
a  virelai,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  the  clown  bore 
ii  stiff  and  mellow  burden  to  the  better  instructed 
Knight  of  the  Fetterlock.  And  thus  ran  the  ditty :" 

A-nna-Marie,  love,  up  is  the  sun, 

Anna-Marie,  love,  morn  is  begun. 

Mists  are  dispersing,  love,  birds  singing  free, 

Up  in  the  morning,  love,  Anna-Marie. 

Anna-Marie,  love,  up  in  the  morn. 

The  hunter  is  winding  blithe  sounds  on  his  horn. 

The  echo  rings  merry  from  rock  and  from  tree, 

Tis  time  to  arouse  thee,  love,  Anna-Marie. 

WAMBA. 

O  Tybalt,  love,  Tybalt,  awake  me  not  yet, 
Around  my  soft  pillow  while  softer  dreams  flit ; 
For  what  are  the  joys  that  in  waking  we  prove. 
Compared  with  these  visions,  0  Tybalt !  my  love  ? 
Let  tlie  birds  to  the  rise  of  the  mist  carol  shrill. 
Let  the  hunter  blow  out  his  loud  horn  on  the  hill. 
Softer   sounds,  softer  pleasures,  in   slumber    I 

pr^ve, 
But  tliink  not  I  dream'd  of  thee,  Tybalt,  my  love. 

Chap,  xli 


(6.)— SONG. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT  AMD  WAMBA. 

"The  Jester  next  struck  into  another  carol,  a 
sort  of  comic  ditty,  to  which  the  Knight,  catching 
up  the  tune,  rephed  in  the  like  manner." 

KNIGHT  AND  WAMBA. 

There  came  three  merry  men  fi'om  south,  west 
and  north. 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay ; 
To  win  the  Widow  of  Wycombe  forth, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  them  nay 

The  first  was  a  knight,  and  from  Tynedale  he  came 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay ; 
And  his  fathers,  God  save  us,  were  men  of  greal 
fame, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  ^ 

Of  his  father  the  laird,  of  his  micle  the  squire. 

He  boasted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundelay  ; 
She  bade  him  go  bask  by  his  sea-coal  fire. 

For  she  was  the  widow  would  say  him  nay. 

WAMBA. 

The  next  that  came  forth,  swore  by  blood  and  ta 
nails. 
Merrily  sing  the  roundelay ; 
Hur's  a  gentleman,  God  wot,  and  hur's  lineage  ww 
of  Wales, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay 

Su-  David  ap  Morgan  ap  Griffith  ap  Hugh 
Ap  Tudor  ap  Rhice,  quoth  his  roundelay , 

She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was  too  few 
And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend  his  way. 

But  then  next  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  of  Kent, 

Jollily  singing  his  roundelay ; 
He  spoke  to  the  widow  of  Uving  and  rent. 

And  where  was  the  widow  could  say  him  nay  ? 

BOTH. 

So  the  knight  and  the  squire  were  both  left  in  the 
mire. 
There  for  to  sing  their  roundelay ; 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 
There  ne'er  was  a  widow  could  say  him  nay. 

Chaf.  xli 


(7.)_FUNERAL  HYMN. 

"  Four  maidens,  Rowena  leading  the  choir 
raised  a  hymn  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  of  whicl 
we  have  only  been  able  to  decipher  two  or  three 
stanzas ;"— 
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Dust  unto  dust, 
To  this  all  must ; 

The  tenant  hath  resign'd 
The  faded  form 
To  waste  and  worm — 

Corruption  claims  her  kind. 

Through  paths  unknown 
Thy  soul  hath  flown. 

To  seek  the  realms  of  woe, 
Where  fiery  pain 
Shall  purge  the  stain 

Of  actions  done  below. 

In  that  sad  place, 
By  Mary's  grace, 

Brief  may  thy  dwelling  be  ! 
Till  prayers  and  alms, 
And  holy  psalms. 

Shall  set  the  captive  free. 

Chap. 


xliii. 


(8.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  xix. 

.^WAT !  our  journey  lies  through  dell  and  dingle. 
Where  the  blithe  fawn  trips  by  its  timid  mother, 
\\Tiere  the  broad  oak,  with  intercepting  boughs. 
Checkers  the  sunbeam  in  the  green  sward  al- 
ley— 
Up  and  away ! — for  lovely  paths  are  these 
To  tread,  when  the  glad  sun  is  on  liis  throne : 
Less  pleasant,   and   less   safe,   when    Cynthia's 

lamp 
With  doubtful  glimmer  lights  the  dreary  forest. 

Ettrick  Forest. 

(2.) — Chap,  xxl 
When  autumn  nights  were  long  and  drear. 

And  forest  walks  were  dark  and  dim. 
How  sweetly  on  the  pilgrim's  ear 

Was  wont  to  steal  the  hermit's  hymn  1 

i)evotion  borrows  Music's  tone. 
And  Music  took  Devotion's  wing. 

And,  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  sun. 
They  soar  to  heaven,  and  soaring  sing. 

The  Hermit  of  St.  Clemenf&  Well. 

(8.) — Chap.  xxvn. 

The  hottest  horse  will  oft  be  cool, 

Tlie  dullest  will  show  fire ; 
The  friar  will  often  play  the  fool. 

The  fool  will  play  the  friar. 

Old  Song. 


(4.) — Chap.  xxix. 
This  wandering  race,  sever'd  from  other  men, 
Boast  yet  their  intercourse  with  human  arts ; 
The   seas,   the   woods,   the    deserts    which    th«j 

haimt, 
Find  them  acquainted  with  their  secret  treasures 
And  unregarded  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  blossoms 
Display  imdream'd-of  powers  when  gather d  bj 

them. 

The  Jew. 

(5.) — Chap,  xxxl 
Approach  the  chamber,  look  upon  his  bed. 
His  is  the  passing  of  no  peaceful  ghost. 
Which,  as  the  lark  arises  to  the  sky, 
'Mid  morning's  sweetest  breeze  and  softest  dew, 
Is  wing'd  to  heaven  by  good  men's  sighs  and  tears 
Anselm  parts  otherwise. 

Old  Play. 

(6.)^Chap.  xxxin. 

Trust  me,  each  state  must  have  its  policies : 
Kingdoms  have  edicts,  cities  have  their  charters; 
Even  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest-walk. 
Keeps  yet  some  touch  of  civil  discipline. 
For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant  apron, 
Hath  man  and  man  in  social  union  dwelt, 
But  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  union  closer. 

Old  Flay. 

(7.) — Chap,  xxxvi. 

Arouse  the  tiger  of  Hyrcanian  deserts. 
Strive  with  the  half-starved  hon  for  his  prey ; 
Lesser  the  risk,  than  rouse  the  slumbering  fire 
Of  wild  Fanaticism. 

Anonymoita 

(8.) — Chap,  xxxvn. 

Say  not  my  art  is  fraud — all  live  by  seeming. 
The  beggar  begs  with  it,  and  the  gay  courtier 
Gains  land  and  title,  rank  and  rule,  by  leeming: 
The  clergy  scorn  it  not,  and  the  bold  soldier 
Will  eke  with  it  his  service. —  A.11  admit  it. 
All  practise  it ;  and  he  who  is  content 
With  showmg  what  he  is,  shaU  have  small  credit 
In  church,  or  camp,  or  state'. — So  wags  the  world 

Old  Flay. 

(9.) — Chap,  xxxvin. 
Stern  was  the  law  wliich  bade  its  vot'ries  leave 
At  human  woes  with  human  hearts  to  grie>e ; 
Stern  was  the  law,  wliich  at  the  winning  wile 
Of  frank  and  harmless  mirth  forbade  to  smile ; 
But  sterner  still,  when  high  the  iron-rod 
Of  tyrant  power  she  shook,  and  call'd  that  poT^ei 
of  God. 

The  Middle  Agea, 
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Plain,  as  her  native  dignity  of  mind. 
Arise  tlie  tomb  of  her  we  have  resign'd ; 
Unflaw'd  and  stainless  be  the  marble  scroll, 
Emblem  of  lovely  form  and  candid  soul. — 
But,  oh !  what  symbol  may  avail,  to  tell 
The  kindness,  wit,  and  sense,  we  loved  so  well  I 
What  sculpture  show  the  broken  ties  of  life, 
Here  buried  with  the  parent,  friend,  and  wife  1 
Or  on  the  tablet  stamp  each  title  dear. 
By  wliich  thine  urn,  Euphemia,  claims  the  tear  1 
Yet  taught,  by  thy  meek  sufferance,  to  assume 
Patience  >n  anguish,  hope  beyond  the  tomb, 
Aesign'd,  though  sad,  this  votive  verse  shall  flow, 
And  brief,  alas  !  as  thy  brief  span  below. 


irom  tl]e  iHonast^rg. 
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'•  v-SONGS  OF  THE  WHITE  LADY  OP  AYENEL. 


ON  TWEED  RIVER. 

1. 
Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Both  current  and  ripple  are  dancing  in  light. 
We  have  roused  the  night  raven,  I  heard  him 

croak. 
As  we  plash'd  along  beneath  the  oak 
That  flings  its  broad  branches  so  far  and  so  wide, 
Their  shadows  are  dancing  in  midst  of  the  tide. 
"  Who  wakens  my  nestlings  ?"  the  raven  he  said, 
"  My  beak  shall  ere  morn  in  his  blood  be  red  1 
For  a  blue  swollen  corpse  is  a  dainty  meal, 
And  I'll  have  my  share  with  the  pike  and  the  ecV 


Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 

Tliere's  a  golden  gleam  on  the  distant  height : 

1  here's  a  silver  shower  on  the  alders  dank, 

A  nd  the  drooping  willows  that  wave  on  the  bank. 

1  see  the  Abbey,  both  turret  and  tower, 

It  is  all  astir  for  the  vesper  hour ; 

T)\e  Monks  for  the  chapel  are  leaving  each  cell, 

bi  t  Where's  Father  Philip  should  toll  the  bell  ? 

Mrs.  Eaphemia  Robinson,  wife  of  William  Erskine,  Esq. 
f>er«Tiis  (,ord  Kinedder),  died  September,  1819,  and  was 


s. 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright. 
Downward  we  drift  through  shadow  and  light 
Under  yon  rock  the  eddies  sleep, 
Calm  and  silent,  dark  and  deep. 
Tlie  Kelpy  has  risen  from  the  fathomless  pool, 
He  has  hghted  his  candle  of  death  and  of  dool : 
Look,  Father,  look,  and  you'll  laugh  to  see 
How  he  gapes  and  glares  with  his  eyes  on  thee 


Good  luck  to  your  fishing,  whom  watch  ye  to- 
night? 

A  man  of  mean  or  a  man  of  might  ? 

Is  it  layman  or  priest  that  must  float  in  your  cova, 

Or  lover  who  crosses  to  visit  his  love  ? 

Hark  !  heard  ye  the  Kelpy  reply  as  we  pass'd,— 

"  God's  blessing  on  the  warder,  he  lock'd  th« 
bridge  fast ! 

All  that  come  to  my  cove  are  sunk, 

Priest  or  layman,  lover  or  monk." 

Landed — landed !  the  black  book  hath  won, 
Else  had  you  seen  Berwick  with  morning  sun , 
Sain  ye,  and  save  ye,  and  bhthe  mot  ye  be. 
For  seldom  they  land  that  go  swimming  with  rae 

Chap.  y. 


TO  THE  SUB-PRIOR. 

Good  evening.  Sir  Priest,  and  so  late  as  you  ridej 
With  your  mule  so  fair,  and  your  mantle  so  wide 
But  ride  you  through  valley,  or  ride  you  o'er  hiU, 
There  is  one  that  has  warrant  to  wait  on  you  stilL 

Back,  back, 

The  volume  black  I 
I  have  a  warrant  to  carry  it  back. 

What,  ho  1  Sub-Prior,  and  came  you  but  here 
To  conjure  a  book  from  a  dead  woman's  bierf 
Sain  you,  and  save  you,  be  wary  and  wise. 
Ride  back  with  the  book,  or  you'll  pay  for  your 
prize 

Back,  back. 

There's  death  in  the  track  1 
In  the  name  of  my  master,  I  bid  th^e  bear  back. 

"  In  the  name  of  my  Master  "  said  *he  asl  onished 
Monk,  "  that  name  before  which  all  things  created 
tremble,  1  conjure  thee  to  say  what  thou  irt  that 
hauntest  me  thus  ?" 

The  same  voice  replied, — 

That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  well. 

That  which  belongs  not  to  heaven  nor  to  hell, 

bnried  at  Saline,  in  the  connty  of  Fife,  where  these  tine«  u« 
inscribed  on  the  tombstone. 
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A  wrnath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble,  of  the  stream, 
Twixt  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleeping  dream ; 
A  form  that  men  spy 
With  the  half-shut  eye 
In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  am  L 

Vainly,  Sir  Prior,  wouldst  thou  bar  me  my  right  I 
Like  the  star  when  it  shoots,  I  can  dart  through 

the  night ; 
r  can  dance  on  the  torrent,  and  ride  on  the  air, 
And  travel  the  world  with  the  bonny  night-mare. 
Again,  again. 
At  the  crook  of  the  glen, 
Where  bickers  the  bufnie,  FU  meet  thee  again. 

Men  of  good  are  bold  as  sackless,' 

Men  of  rude  are  wild  and  reckless. 
Lie  thou  still 
In  the  nook  of  the  hill. 

For  those  be  before  thee  that  wish  thee  ilL 

Chap.  ix. 


HALBERT'S  INCANTATION. 

Thrice  to  the  holly  brake — 
Thrice  to  the  well : — 

I  bid  thee  awake. 

White  Maid  of  Avenel  I 

Noon  gleams  on  the  Lake — 
Noon  glows  OQ  the  Fell — 

Wake  thee,  O  wake. 
White  Maid  ».t  AveneL 


TO  HALBERT. 


rotrre  of  the  dark  eye,  wherefore  didst  thou  call 

me  ? 
Wherefore  art  thou  here,  if  terrors  can  appal  thee  ? 
He  that  seeks  to  deal  with  us  must  know  nor  fear, 

nor  failing; 
To  cowarrj  and  churl  our  speech  is  dark,  our  gifts 

are  unavailing. 
Che  breeze  that  brought   me   hither  now  must 

sweep  Egyptian  ground, 
fhe  fleecy  cloud  on  which  I  ride  for  Araby  la 

bound ; 
The  fleecy  cloud  is  drifting  by,  the  breeze  sighs  for 

my  stay, 
For  I  must  sail  a  thonmnd  miles  before  the  close 

of  day. 

What  I  am  I  must  not  sho^  — 
What  I  am  thou  couldst  not  know — 

>  Sackless — Inno«ent 


Something  betwixt  heaven  and  hell — 
Something  that  neither  stood  nor  fell — 
Something  that  tlu-ough  thy  wit  or  will 
May  work  thee  good — may  work  thee  ill 
Neither  substance  quite,  nor  shadow 
Haunting  lonely  moor  and  meadow, 
Dancing  by  the  haunted  spring. 
Riding  on  the  whirlwind's  wing ; 
Aping  in  fantastic  fashion 
Every  change  of  human  passion, 
Wliile  o'er  oiu-  frozen  minds  they  pass 
Like  shadows  from  the  mirror'd  glass 
Wayward,  fickle,  is  our  mood. 
Hovering  betwixt  bad  and  good, 
Happier  than  brief-dated  man, 
Living  ten  times  o'er  his  span ; 
Far  less  happy,  for  we  have 
Help  nor  hope  beyond  the  grave  1 
Man  awakes  to  joy  or  sorrow  ; 
Ours  the  sleep  that  knows  no  morrow. 
Tlus  is  all  that  I  can  show — 
This  is  all  that  thou  may'st  know. 

Ay !  and  I  taught  thee  the  word  and  the  speQ 
To  waken  me  here  by  the  Fairies'  Well. 
But  thou  hast  loved  the  heron  and  hawk, 
More  than  to  seek  my  haunted  walk ; 
And  thou  hast  loved  the  lance  and  the  sword, 
More  than  good  text  and  holy  word ; 
And  thou  hast  loved  the  deer  to  track, 
More  than  the  hues  and  the  letters  black; 
And  thou  art  a  ranger  of  moss  and  wood. 
And  scornest  the  nm'ture  of  gentle  blood. 

Tliy  craven  fear  my  truth  accused, 

Thine  idlehood  my  trust  abused  ; 

He  that  draws  to  harbor  late. 

Must  sleep  without,  or  burst  the  gate. 

There  is  a  star  for  thee  wliich  burn'd. 

Its  influence  wanes,  its  course  is  turn'd 

Valor  and  constancy  alone 

Can  bring  thee  back  the  chance  that's  floviL 


Witliin  that  awful  volume  hes 
The  mystery  of  mysteries  1 
Happiest  they  of  human  race. 
To  whom  God  has  granted  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way ; 
And  better  had  they  ne'er  lieen  bom, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 


Many  a  fathom  dark  and  deep 
I  have  laid  the  book  to  sleep ; 
Ethereal  fires  aroimd  it  glowing — 
Ethereal  music  ever  flowmg — 
The  sacred  pledge  of  Heava 
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All  things  revere, 

This  is  the  day  when  the  fairy  kind 

Each  in  hii  sphere, 

Sit  weeping  alone  for  their  hopeless  lot, 

Save  man  for  whom  'twas  giv'n : 

And    the  wood-maiden    sighs   to    the    sighinj 

Lend  thy  liand,  and  tliou  shalt  spy- 

wind. 

Things  ne'er  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

And  the  mermaiden  weeps  in  her  crystal  grot 

• 

For  this  is  a  day  that  the  deed  was  wrought, 

Fearest  thou  to  go  with  me  J 

In  which  we  have  neither  part  nor  share. 

Still  it  is  free  to  thee 

For  the  cliildren  of  clay  was  salvation  boupbt 

A  peasant  to  dwell ; 

But  not  for  the  forms  of  sea  or  air  1 

Thou  may'st  drive  the  dull  steer, 

And  ever  the  mortal  is  most  forlorn. 

Abd  chase  the  king's  deer. 

Who  meeteth  oui"  race  on  the  Friday  mora 

lint  never  more  come  near 

Tills  haunted  well. 

Daring  youth  1  for  thee  it  is  well, 

Here  caUing  me  in  haimted  dell, 

tiere  lies  the  volume  tliou  boldly  hast  sought ; 

That  thy  heart  has  not  quail' d, 

louch  it,  and  take  it,  'twill  dearly  be  bought. 

Nor  thy  courage  fail'd. 

And  that  thou  couldst  brook 

Rash  thy  deed. 

The  angry  look 

Mortal  weed 

Of  Her  of  Avenel. 

To  immortal  flames  applying ; 

Did  one  limb  sliiver 

Rasher  trust 

Or  an  eyelid  quiver, 

Has  tiling  of  dust, 

Thou  wert  lost  for  ever. 

On  his  own  weak  worth  relying: 

Though  I  am  form'd  from  the  ether  blua 

Strip  thee  of  such  fences  vain, 

And  my  blood  is  of  the  unfaUen  dew, 

Strip,  and  prove  thy  luck  again. 

And  tliou  art  framed  of  mud  and  dust 



'Tis  thine  to  speak,  reply  I  must 

Mortal  war])  and  mortal  woof 

Cannot  brook  this  charmed  roof; 

A  mightier  wizard  far  than  I 

All  that  mortal  art  hath  wi'ought 

Wields  o'er  the  universe  his  power ; 

In  our  cell  returns  to  naught. 

Him  owns  the  eagle  in  the  sky, 

The  molten  gold  returns  to  clay, 

The  turtle  in  the  bower. 

The  polish'd  diamond  melts  away; 

Changeful  in  shape,  yet  mightiest  still. 

All  is  altered,  all  is  flown. 

He  wields  the  heart  of  man  at  vnll, 

Naught  stands  fast  but  truth  alone. 

From  ill  to  good,  from  good  to  ill, 

Not  for  that  thy  quest  give  o'er : 

Di  cot  and  castle-tower. 

Courage  !  prove  thy  chance  once  more. 

Ask  thy  heart,  whose  secret  cell 

Alas !  alas ! 

Is  fill'd  with  Mary  Avenel  I 

Not  ours  the  grace 

Ask  thy  pride,  why  scornful  look 

These  holy  characters  to  trace : 

In  Mary's  view  it  will  not  brook  ? 

Idle  forms  of  painted  air. 

Ask  it,,  why  thou  seek'st  to  rise 

Not  to  us  is  given  to  share 

Among  the  mighty  and  the  wisp  — 

The  boon  bestow'd  on  Adam's  race. 

Why  thou  spurn'st  thy  lowly  lot, — 

With  patience  bide, 

Why  thy  pastimes  are  forgot, — 

Heaven  will  provide 

Why  thou  wouldst  in  bloody  slrde 

The  fitting  time,  the  fitting  guide. 

Mend  thy  luck  or  lose  thy  Ufe  ? 

Chaj,  xii. 

Ask  thy  heart,  and  it  shall  tell 

Sighing  fi-om  its  secret  cell. 

'Tis  for  Mary  Avenel. 

HALBERT'S  SECOND  INTERVIEW  WITH 

Do  not  ask  me ; 

THE  WHITE  LADY  OF  AVENEL. 

On  doubts  like  these  thou  canst  not  tasK  m* 

We  only  see  the  passing  show 

"  She  spoke,  aal  ber  speech  was  still  song,  or 

Of  human  passions'  ebo  and  flow ; 

rather  measured  chimt ;  but  if,  as  now,  more  famil- 

And view  the  pageant's  idle  glance 

iar,  it  flowed  occasionally  in  modulated  blank-verse, 

As  mortals  eye  the  northern  dance. 

wid,  at  other  times,  in  the  lyrical  measure  which 

Wlien  thousand  streamers,  flashing  bright 

t:<e  had  used  ut  their  former  meetmg" 

Career  it  o'er  the  orow  of  night 

• 

\ 
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And  gazers  mark  their  changeful  gleams, 

Maiden,  attend  !  Beneath  my  foot  lies  hid 

But  feel  no  influence  from  their  beama. 

The  Word,  the  Law,  the  Path  which  thou  d  ifll 

strive 

By  ties  mysterious  link'd,  our  fated  race 

To  find,  and  canst  not  find. — Could  Spirits  shed 

Holds  strange  connection  with  the  sons  of  mea 

Tears  for  their  lot,  it  were  my  lot  to  weep, 

The  star  that  rose  upon  the  House  of  Avenel, 

Showing  the  road  which  I  shall  never  tread. 

Wlien  Norman  Ulric  first  assumed  the  name, 

Though  my  foot  points  it. — Sleep,  eternal  sleer 

Tliat  star,  when  culminating  in  its  orbit. 

Dark,  long,  and  cold  forgetfulness  my  lot  !— 

Shot  from  its  sphere  a  drop  of  diamond  dew, 

But  do  not  thou  at  human  ills  repme ; 

And  tliis  bright  font  received  it — and  a  Spirit 

Secure  there  Ues  full  guerdon  in  this  spot 

Rose  from  the  fountain,  and  her  date  of  life 

For  aU  the  woes  that  wait  frail  Adam's  line — 

Hath  coexistence  with  the  House  of  Avenel, 

Stoop  then  and  make  it  yours, — I  may  not  mak 

And  with  tl>ft  star  that  rules  it. 

it  mine  I 

Chap-  XXX. 

Look  on  my  girdle — oa  this  thread  of  gold — 

ft  ft*       />                                1          /*i*iij. 

lis  nne  as  web  oi  hghtest  gossamer. 

And,  but  there  is  a  spell  on't,  would  not  bmd. 

Light  as  they  are,  the  folds  of  my  thin  robe. 
But  when  'twas  donn'd,  it  was  a  massive  chain, 

THE  WHITE  LADY  TO  EDWARD 
GLENDINNING. 

Such  as  might  bin  1  the  champion  of  the  Jews, 

Even  when    his   locks  were    longest  —  it  hath 

Thou  who  seek'st  my  fountain  lone. 

dwindled. 

With  tl  jughts  and  hopes  thou  dar'st  not  own 

Hath  'minish'd  in  its  substance  and  its  strength. 

Whose  lieart  witliin  leap'd  wildly  glad. 

As  sunk  the  greatness  of  the  House  of  AveneL 

When  most  his  brow  seem'd  dark  and  sad  j 

Wlien  tliis  frail  thread  gives  way,  I  to  the  ele- 

Hie thee  back,  thou  find'st  not  here 

ments 

Corpse  or  coffin,  grave  or  bier  ; 

Resign  the  principles  of  Ufe  they  lent  me. 

The  Dead  Alive  is  gone  and  fled — 

Ask  me  no  more  of  this ! — the  stars  forbid  it. 

Go  thou,  and  join  the  Living  Dead ! 

Dim  burns  the  once  bright  star  of  Avenel, 

The  Living  Dead,  whose  sober  brow 

Dim  as  the  beacon  when  the  morn  is  nigh. 

Oft  shrouds  such  thoughts  as  thou  hast  now, 

And  the  e'er-wearied  warder  leaves  the  Ught- 

Whose  hearts  within  are  seldom  cured 

house ; 

Of  passions  by  their  vows  abjured  ; 

Tliere  is  an  influence  sorrowful  and  fearful, 

WTiere,  under  sad  and  solemn  show. 

That    dogs   its    downward    course.     Disastrous 

Vain  hopes  are  nursed,  wild  wishes  glow. 

passion, 

Seek  the  convent's  vaulted  room. 

Fierce  hate  and  rivalry,  are  in  the  aspect 

Prayer  and  vigil  be  thy  doom  ; 

That  lowers  upon  its  fortunes. 

Doff  the  green,  and  don  the  gray. 

To  the  cloister  hence  away  1 

Complain  not  on  me,  child  of  clay. 

Chap,  xxxtf 

If  t< )  thy  harm  I  yield  the  way. 

We,  who  soar  thy  sphere  above. 

Know  not  aught  of  hate  or  love ; 

As  will  or  wisdom  rules  thy  mood, 

THE  WHITE  LADY'S  FAREWELL 

My  gifts  to  evil  turn  or  good. 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  Hclly  green  I 

When  Piercie  Shafton  boasteth  high, 

Thou  shalt  seldom  now  be  seen. 

Let  this  token  meet  his  eye. 

With  all  thy  glittermg  garlands  bending, 

■flp.6  sun  is  westering  from  the  dell. 

As  to  greet  my  slow  descending. 

Thy  wLsh  is  granted — fare  thee  well ! 

Startling  the  bewilder'd  hind, 

Chap.  xviL 

Who  sees  thee  wave  without  a  wind. 
Farewell,  Fountain  I  now  not  long 

Shalt  thou  murmur  to  my  song. 

THE  WHITE  LADY  TO  MARY  AVENEL. 

W  hile  thy  crystal  bubbles  glancing, 

Keep  the  time  in  mystic  dancing. 

IIaiden,  wliose  sorrows  wail  the  Living  Dead 

Rise  and  swell,  are  burst  and  lost, 

Whost  (  yes  shall  commune  with  tlie  Dead  AJi>« , 

Like  mortal  schemes  by  fortime  crf«8*J, 
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The  knot  of  fate  at  length  is  tied, 
The  Churl  is  Lord,  the  Maid  is  Bride  I 
Vainly  did  my  magic  sleight 
Send  the  lover  from  her  sight ; 
Wither  bush,  and  perish  well, 
Fall'n  is  lofty  Avenel  1 

Chap,  xxxvii. 


(2.V-B0RDER  BALLAD. 


March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 

Why  the  deil  dinna  ye  march  forward  in  order  ? 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 

AH  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  Border. 
Many  a  banner  spread. 
Flutters  above  your  head, 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 
Mount  and  make  ready  then. 
Sons  of  the  moimtain  glen, 
J:''ight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  glory. 


Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  are  grazing, 

Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  tlie  roe ; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacrm  is  blazing. 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding, 
War-steeds  are  bounding, 
(Stand  to  your  arms,  and  march  in  good  crder, 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fi;ay, 
^hen  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the  Border. 

Chap.  XXV. 


(3.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  i. 

0  AT '  the  Monks,  the  Monks,  they  did  the  mia- 

chief ! 
Theirs  all  the  grossness,  all  the  superstition 
Of  a  most  gross  and  superstitious  age. — 
May  He  be  praised  that  sent  the  healthful  tem- 
pest. 
And  scatter'd  all  these  pestilential  vapors ; 
BuKthat  we  owed  them  all  to  yonder  Harlot 
Throned  on  the  seven  hills  with  her  cup  of  gold, 

1  will  as  soon  believe,  with  kind  Sir  Roger, 

That  old  Moll  White  took  wing  with  cat  and  broom- 
stick, 
And  raised  the  last  night's  thunder. 

Old  Flay 


(2.)— Chap,  il 
In  yon  lone  vale  his  early  youth  was  bred. 
Not  solitary  then — the  bugle-horn 
Of  fell  Alecto  often  waked  its  windrngTs, 
From  where  the  brook  joins  the  majestic  river. 
To  the  wild  northern  bog,  the  curUeu's  haimt, 
Where  oozes  forth  its  first  and  feeble  strwamlet 

Old  Plrtp 

(3.)— Chap.  v. 
A  priest,  ye  cry,  a  priest  1 — lame  shepherds  they 
How  shall  they  gather  in  the  stragghng  flock } 
Dumb  dogs  which  bark  not — how  shall  they  comjieJ 
The  loitering  vagrants  to  the  Master's  fold  ? 
Fitter  to  bask  before  the  blazing  fire. 
And  snufF  the  mess  neat-handed  PhiUis  dresses, 
Than  on  the  snow-wreath  battle  with  the  wolf. 

Reformation, 

(4.) — Chap.  vi. 
Now  let  us  sit  in  conclave.     That  these  weeds 
Be  rooted  from  the  vineyard  of  the  Church, 
That  these  foul  tares  be  sever'd  from  the  whea* 
We  are,  I  trust,  agreed. — Yet  how  to  do  this, 
Nor  hurt  the  wholesome    crop  and  tender  vine 
plants. 

Craves  good  advisement. 

The  Reformation 

(5.)— Chap.  vm. 
Nay,  dally  not  with  time,  the  wise  man's  treasuji^ 
Though  fools  are  lavish  on't — the  fatal  Fisher 
Hooks  souls,  while  we  waste  moments. 

Old  Play. 

(6.)— Chap.  xi. 
You  call  this  edu<;ation,  do  you  not  ? 
Why,  'tis  the  forced  march  of  a  herd  of  bullocks 
Before  a  shouting  drover.     The  glad  van 
Move  on  at  ease,  and  pause  a  while  to  snatch 
A  passing  morsel  from  the  dewy  green-svard, 
While  all  the  blows,  the  oaths,  the  indignatiou 
Fall  on  the  croupe  of  the  ill-fated  laggard 
That  cripples  in  the  rear. 

Oldl'ia, 

\1.) — Chap.  xn. 
There's  something  in  that  ancient  superstition, 
Which,  erring  as  it  is,  our  fancy  loves. 
The  spring  that,  with  its  thousand  crystal  bubbled, 
Bursts  from  the  bosom  of  some  desert  rock 
In  secret  solitude,  may  well  be  deem'd 
The  haunt  of  something  purer,  more  refined. 
And  mightier  than  ourselves.  Old  Play. 

(8.) — Chap.  xrv. 
Nay,  let  me  have  the  friends  who'  eat  my  victual^ 
As  various  as  my  dishes.     The  feast's  naught, 
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Where  one  huge  plate  predominates. — John  Plain- 

(14.)— Chap.  xxm. 

text, 

'Tis  when  the  wound  is  stiffening  with  the  cold, 

He  shall  be  mighty  beef,  our  Enghsh  staple ; 

The  warrior  first  feels  pain — 'tis  when  the  heat 

Tlie  worthy  Alderman,  a  butter'd  dumpling; 

And  fiery  fever  of  lus  soul  is  past, 

Yon  pair  of  whisker'd  Comets,  ruffs  and  rees ; 

The  sinner  feels  remorse. 

I'heir  friend  the  Dandy,  a  green  goose  in  sippets. 

OU  Play. 

A.ud  so  the  board  is  spread  at  once  and  fiil'd 

On  the  same  principle — Variety. 

(15.) — Chap  xxrv 

New  Play. 

m  walk  on  tiptoe ;  arm  my  eye  with  caution, 

• 

My  heart  with  courage,  and  my  hand  with  weapoq 

(9.) — Chap  xv. 

Like  him  who  ventures  on  a  hon's  dea 

He  strikes  no  coin,  'tis  true,  but  coins  new  phrases, 

OldPiai, 

And  vends   them  forth   as   knaves   vend   gilded 

counters, 

(16.) — Chap.  xxvu. 

Which  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  accept  in  pay- 

Now, by  Our  Lady,  Sheriff,  'tis  hard  reckoning, 

ment. 

That  I,  with  every  odds  of  birth  and  barony, 

Old  Play. 

Should  be  detain'd  here  for  the  casual  death 

Of  a  wild  forester,  whose  utmost  having 

(10.) — Chap.  xvi. 

Is  but  the  brazen  buckle  of  the  belt 

A  courtier  extraordinary,  who  by  diet 

In  which  he  sticks  his  hedge-knife. 

Of  meats  and  drinks,  his  temperate  exercise, 

Old  Play. 

Choice  music,  frequent  bath,  his  horary  shifts 

• 

Of  shirts  and  waistcoats,  means  to  immortalize 

(17.) — Chap.  xxx. 

Mortality  itself,  and  makes  the  essence 

You  call  it  an  ill  angel — it  may  be  so ; 

Of  his  whole  happiness  the  trim  of  court. 

But  sure  I  am,  among  the  ranks  wliich  fell. 

Magnetic  Lady. 

'Tis  the  first  fiend  e'er  •ounsell'd  man  to  rise. 

And  win  the  bliss  the  sprite  himself  had  forfeited 

(11.) — Chap.  xtx. 

Old  Play. 

Now   choose   thee,  gallant,  betwixt   wealth  and 

honor ; 

(18.) — Chap.  xxxt. 

There  lies  the  pelf,  in  sum  to  bear  thee  through 

At  school  I  knew  him — a  sharp-witted  youth, 

The  dance  of  youth,  and  the  turmoil  of  manhood, 

Grave,  thoughtful,  and  reserved  amongst  his  mate% 

Yet  leave  enough  for  age's  chimney-corner ; 

Turning  the  hours  of  sport  and  food  to  labor, 

But  an  thou  grasp  to  it,  farewell  Ambition  1 

Starving  his  body  to  inform  his  mind. 

Farewell  each  hope  of  bettering  thy  condition, 

Old  Play 

And  raising  thy  low  rank  above  the  churls 

That  tiU  the  earth  for  bread  1 

(19.) — Chap,  xxxin. 

Old  Play. 

Now  on  my  faith  this  gear  is  all  entangled. 

Tiike  to  the  yam-clew  of  the  drowsy  knitter. 

(12.) — Chap.  xxi. 

Dragg'd  by  the  froUc  kitten  through  the  cabin. 

Indifferent,  but  indifferent — pshaw!   he  doth   it 

While  the  good  dame  sits  nodding  o'er  the  fire — 

not 

Masters,  attend ;  'twill  crave  some  skiU  to  clear  it. 

Like  one  who  is  his  craft's  master — ne'ertheless 

Old  Play. 

I  have  seen  a  clown  confer  a  bloody  coxcomb 

On  one  who  was  a  master  of  defence. 

(20.) — Chap,  xxxrv. 

Old  Play. 

It  is  not  texts  will  do  it — Church  artillery 

Are  silenced  soon  by  real  ordnance, 

(13.)— Chap.  xxn. 

And  canons  are  but  vain  opposed  to  cannon. 

Yes,  life  hath  left  him — every  busy  thought, 

Go,  coin   your  crosier,   melt   your   church   plat« 

Each  fiery  passion,  every  strong  affection. 

down. 

rhe  sense  of  outward  ill  and  inward  sorrow, 

Bid  the  starved  soldier  banquet  m  yom-  halls, 

Are  fled  at  once  from  the  pale  trunk  before  me ; 

And  quaff  your  long-sa^  ed  hogsheads — Turn  theia 

And  I  have  given  that  which  spoke  and  moved, 

out 

Thought,  acted,  suffer' d,  as  a  hving  man, 

Thus  primed  with  your  good  cheer,  to  guard  yom 

To  be  a  ghastly  form  of  bloody  clay, 

wall. 

6oou  the  foul  food  for  reptiles. 

And  they  will  venture  for  't. — — 

Old  Play 

Old  Play, 
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ifrom  tl)c  2bbot. 
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1.)— THE  PARDONER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  At  length  the  pardoner  pulled  from  his  scrip 
»' small  phial  of  clear  water,  of  which  he  vaunted 
»}  quality  in  the  followhig  verses :'' — 

Listneth,  gode  people,  everiche  one, 
For  in  the  londe  of  Babylone, 
Far  eastward  I  wot  it  lyeth, 
And  is  the  first  londe  the  sonne  espieth, 
Ther,  as  he  cometh  fro  out  the  «e ; 
In  this  illf  londe,  as  thinketh  me, 
Right  as  holie  legendes  tell, 
Snottreth  from  a  roke  a  well. 
And  falleth  into  ane  bath  of  ston, 
Wher  chast  Susanne  in  times  long  gon. 
Was  wont  to  wash  her  bodie  and  lim — 
Mickle  vertue  hath  that  streme, 
As  ye  shall  se  er  that  ye  pas, 
Ensample  by  this  Uttle  glas — 
Through  night<ld  cold  and  dayes  hote, 
Hiderward  I  have  it  brought ; 
Hath  a  wife  made  slip  or  slide, 
Or  a  maiden  stepp'd  aside  ; 
Putteth  this  water  under  her  nese. 
Wold  she  nold  she,  she  shall  snese. 

Chap.  xxvlL 


(2).— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  v. 
In  the  wild  storm, 


■  The  seaman  hews  liis  mast  down,  and  the  merchant 
Heaves  to  the  billows  wares  he  once  deem'd  pre- 
cious : 
B6  prince  and  peer,  'mid  popular  contentions, 
Caet  off  their  favorites. 

Old  Play. 

(2.) — Chap.  vi. 
Tbon  hast  each  secret  of  the  household,  Francis. 
i  dare  be  sworn  thou  hast  been  in  tlie  buttery 
Steeping  thy  curious  humor  in  fat  ale. 
And  in  the  butler's  tattle — ay,  or  chatting 
With  the  glib  waiting-woman  o'er  her  comfits — 
These  bear  the  key  to  each  domestic  mystery. 

Old  Play. 

(3.) — Chap.  vni. 
The  sacred  tapers'  lights  are  gone. 
Gray  moss  has  clad  the  altar  stone, 
The  holy  ioage  is  o'erthrown. 


The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll. 
The  long-ribb'd  aisles  ar^  burst  and  shrunk, 
Tlie  holy  shrines  to  ruin  sunk. 
Departed  is  the  pious  monk, 

God's  blessing  on  his  soul  1 

Rediviva 

(4.) — Chap.  xi. 
Life  hath  its  May,  and  all  is  mirthful  then : 
The  woods  are  vocal,  and  the  flowers  all  odor , 
Its  very  blast  has  mirth  in  't, — and  the  maidens, 
The  while  they  don  their  cloaks  to  skreen  then 

kirtles. 
Laugh  at  the  rain  that  wets  them. 

Old  Play. 

(5.) — Chap.  loa. 
Nay,  hear  me,  brother — I  am  elder,  wiser. 
And  holier  than  thou ;  and  age,  and  wisdom, 
And  holiness,  have  peremptory  claims. 
And  will  be  listen'd  to.  Old  Play 

(6.) — Chap.  xrv. 
Not  the  wild  billow,  when  it  breaks  its  barrier — 
Not  the  wild  wind,  escaping  from  its  cavern — 
Not  the  wild  fiend,  that  mingles  both  together, 
And  pours  their  rage  upon  the  ripening  harvest. 
Can  match  the  wild  freaks  of  .this  mirthful  mee» 

ing— 
Comic,  yet  fearful — droU,  and  yet  destructive. 

The  Conspiracv 

(7.) — Chap.  xvi. 
Youth  I  thou  wear'st  to  manhood  now 
Darker  lip  and  darker  brow, 
Statelier  step,  more  pensive  mien. 
In  thy  face  and  gait  are  seen : 
Tliou  must  now  brook  midnight  watches. 
Take  thy  food  and  sport  by  snatches  I 
For  the  gambol  and  the  jest. 
Thou  wert  wont  to  love  the  best. 
Graver  follies  must  thou  follow, 
But  as  senseless,  false,  and  hollow. 

Life,  a  Poem 

(8.) — Chap.  xix. 
It  is  and  is  not — 'tis  the  thing  I  sought  for. 
Have  kneel'd  for,  pray'd  for,  risk'd  my  fame   umt 

hfe  for. 
And  yet  it  is  not — ^no  more  than  the  shadow 
Upon  the  hard,  cold,  flat,  and  polish'd  mirror, 
Is  the  warm,  graceful,  rounded,  living  substanee 
Which  it  presents  in  form  and  hneament. 

Old  Pliui 

(9.) — Chap.  xxm. 
Give  me  a  morsel  on  the  greensward  rather. 
Coarse  as  you  will  the  cooking — Let  the   fie*u 
spring 
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Bubble  beside  my  napkin — and  the  free  birds, 

Flatter  the  waiting-woman,  bribe  the  valet ; 

Twittering    and    chirping,  hop   from    bough    to 

But  know,  that  I  her  father  play  the  Gryphon, 

bough, 

Tameless  and  sleepless,  proof  to  fraud  or  bribe 

To  claim  the  cruras  I  leave  for  perquisites — 

And  guard  the  hidden  treasure    f  her  beauty. 

Your  prison-feasts  I  like  not. 

The  Spanish  Father 

The  Woodman,  a  Drama. 

(16.) — Chap.  xxxv. 

(10.) — Chap.  xxrv. 

It  is  a  time  of  danger,  not  of  revel, 

When  churchmen  turn  to  masquers  • 

Vaults  overhead,  and  grates  and  bars  around  me, 

The  Spanish  Father 

Ami  my  sad  hours  spent  with  as  sad  companions. 

Whose  thoughts  are  brooding  o'er  their  own  mis- 

(17.)— Chap,  xxxvii. 

chances, 

Ay,  sir — our  ancient  crown,  in  these"  wild  times, 

Far,  far  too  deeply  to  take  part  in  mme. 

Oft  stood  upon  a  cast — the  gamester's  ducat, 

TIi£  Woodsman. 

So  often  staked,  and  lost,  and  then  regain'd, 

Scarce  knew  so  many  hazards. 

(11.) — Chap.  xxv. 

21ie  Spanish  Father 

Ana  when  Love's  torch  hatli  set  the  heart  in  flame. 

Comes  Seignor  Reason,  with  his  saws  and  cautions. 

Giving  such  aid  as  the  old  gray-beard  Sexton, 

Wlio  from  the  church-vault  drags  his  crazy  engine, 

To  ply  its  dribbling  ineffectual  streamlet 

Against  a  couflagi-ation. 

Old  Play. 

(12.) — Chap.  xxnn. 

Jrom  KcnUtDortl). 

182L 

Yes,  it  is  she  whose  eyes  look'd  on  thy  childhood. 

And  watch'd  with  trembling  hope  thy  dawn  of 

youth, 

(l.)_GOLDTHRED'S  SONG. 

That  now,  with  these  same  eye-balls,  dimm'd  with 

"  After  some  brief  interval,  Master  Goldtljed, 

age, 

at  the  earnest  instigation  of  mine  host,  and  th« 

And  dimmer  yet  with  tears,  sees  thy  dishonor. 

joyous  concurrence  of  his  guests,  indulged  the  com 

Old  Play. 

pany  with  th£  following  morsel  of  melody :" — 

(13.) — Chap.  xxx. 

Of  all  the  birds  on  bush  or  tree. 

In  some  breasts  passion  lies  conceal'd  and  silent, 

Commend  me  to  the  owl. 

Like  war's  swart  powder  in  a  castle  vault. 

Since  he  may  best  ensample  be 

Until  occf  ''on,  hke  the  Unstock,  Ughts  it ; 

To  those  the  cup  that  trowl. 

Then  comes  at  once  the  lightning  and  the  thun- 

For when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west. 

der, 

He  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  best. 

And  distant  echoes  tell  that  all  is  rent  asunder. 

And  he  whoops  out  liis  song,  and  he  laughs  at  hia 

Old  Play. 

jest. 

Then,  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  foul. 

(14.) — Chap,  xxxin. 

We'U  drink  to  the  health  of  the   bonny,  bonny 

Death  distant  ? — No,  alas !  he's  ever  with  us, 

owL 

And  shakes  the  dart  at  us  in  all  our  actings : 

He  lurks  within  our  cup,  while  we're  in  health ; 

The  lark  is  but  a  bumpkin  fowl. 

Bits  by  our  sick-bed,  mocks  our  medicines  ; 

He  sleeps  in  his  nest  till  morn ; 

We  cannot  walk,  or  sit,  or  ride,  or  travel. 

But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl. 

But  fl  mth  is  by  to  seize  us  when  he  lists. 

That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 

Tlie  Spanish  Father. 

Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger  in  speech, 

And  match  me  this  catch,  till  you  swagger  an<J 

(15.) — Chap,  xxxrv. 

screech, 

Aj',  Pedro, — Come  you  here  with  mask  and  lan- 

And drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry  men  each ; 

tern. 

For,  though  hoiu-s  be  kite,  and  weather  be  foul. 

Ladder  of  ropes,  and  other  moonsliine  tools — 

"We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonn^ 

Wliy,    youngster,    thou    may'st    cheat    the    old 

owL 

Duenna, 

Chap.ii. 
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(2.)— SPEECH  OF  THE  PORTER  AT 
KENILWORTH. 

"At  the  approach  of  the  Queen,  upon  sight 
if  whom,  as  struck  by  some  heavenly  vision,  the 
^gantic  -warder  dropped  his  club,  resigned  his 
keys,  and  gave  open  way  to  the  Goddess  of  the 
night,  and  all  her  magnificent  train." 

Wliat  stir,  what  turmoil,  have  we  for  the  nones? 
Stand  "back,  ray  masters,  or  beware  your  bones  I 
Sirs,  I'm  a  warder,  and  no  man  of  straw ; 
My  voice  keeps  order,  and  my  club  gives  law. 

Yet  soft — nay  stay — what  vision  have  we  here  ? 
What  dainty  darling's  this — what  peerless  peer  J 
What  loveliest  face,  that  loving  ranks  enfold. 
Like  brightest  diamond  chased  in  purest  gold  ? 
Dazzled  and  bUnd,  mine  office  I  forsake, 
My  club,  my  key,  my  knee,  my  homage  take. 
Bright  paragon,  pass  on  m  joy  and  bliss ; — 
Beshrew  the  gate  that  opes  not  wide  at  such  a 
eight  as  this  1'     « 

Chap.  XXX. 


(3.)— MOTTOES. 
(1.)— Chap.  iv. 

Noi   serve  two  masters  ? — Here  's  a  youth  will 

try  it- 
Would  fam  serve  God,  yet  give  the  devil  his  due ;  i 
Bays  grace  before  he  doth  a  deed  of  villany. 
And  returns  his  thanks  devoutly  when  'tis  acted. 

Old  Play. 

(2.) — Chap.  v. 
He  was  a  man 

Versed  in  the  world  as  pilot  in  his  compass. 
The  needle  pointed  ever  to  tluit  interest 
Which  was  his  loadstar,  and  he  spread  his  sails 
With  vantage  to  the  gale  of  others'  passion. 

The  Deceiver — a  Tragedy. 

(3.) — Chap.  vii. 

This  is  He 

WTio  rides  on  the  court-gale  ;  controls  its  tides ; 
Knows  aU  their  secret  shoals  and  fatal  eddies ; 
Whose  frown  abases,  and  whose  smile  exalts. 
Be  shines  like  any  rainbow — and,  perchance. 
His  colors  are  as  transient. 

Old  Play. 

>  "  This  io  an  imitation  of  Gascoigne's  verses,  spoken  by  the 
Herculean  porter,  as  menlioned  in  the  text  [of  the  Novel], 
•"he  originHl  may  he  found  in  tlie  repubhcation  of  the  Princely 
?leasnres  o(  KenilwortU  hy  the  same  -uthor,  in  the  History  of 

CDilworth,     Chiswick    1821. 


(4.) — Chap.  xiv. 
This  is  rare  news  thou  tell'st  me,  my  good  fellow 
There  are  two  bulls  fierce  battling  on  the  green 
For  one  fair  heifer — if  the  one  goes  down, 
The  dale  wiU  be  more  peaceful,  and  the  herd. 
Which  have  small  interest  in  their  brulziemeut, 
May  pasture  there  in  peace. 

Old  Play 

(5.) — Chap.  xvii. 
Well,  then,  our  course  is  chosen ;  spread  the  sail,—' 
Heave  oft  the  load,  and  mark  the  somndmgs  well 
Look  to  the  lielm,  good  master ;  many  a  shoal 
Marks  tliis  stern  coast,  and  rocks  where  sits  the 

siren. 
Who,  like  ambition,  lures  men  to  their  ruin. 

Tlie  Shipwreck. 

(6.) — Chap,  xxiii. 
Now  God  be  good  to  me  m  tliis  wild  pilgrimage  1 
AU  hope  in  human  aid  I  cast  beliind  me. 
Oh,  who  would  be  a  woman  ?  who  tliUt  fool, 
A  weeping,  pining,  faithful,  loving  woman  ? 
She  hath  hard   measure   still  where  she  hop«« 

kindest, 
And  all  her  boimties  only  make  ingrates. 

Love's  Pilgrimage. 

(1.) — Chap.  xxv. 
Hark !  the  bells  summon,  and  the  bugle  calia. 
But  she  the  fairest  answers  not ;  the  tide 
Of  nobles  and  of  ladies  throngs  the  halls, 
But  she  the  loveliest  must  in  secret  hide. 
What  eyes  were  thine,  proud  Prince,  which  in  tb« 

gleam 
Of  yon  gay  meteors  lost  that  better  sense. 
That  o'er  the  glow-worm  doth  the  star  esteeu-, 
And  merit's  modest  blush  o'er  courtly  msolt>nce  ? 

2'Ae  Glass  Slipper. 

(8.) — Chap,  xxviii. 
What,  man,  ne'er  lack  a  draught,  when  the  full 

can 
Stands  at  thine  elbow,  and  craves  emptyins;  i- 
Nay,  fear  not  me,  for  1  have  no  dehght 
To  watch  men's  vices,  since  I  have  myself 
Of  virtue  naught  to  boast  of. — I'm  a  striker, 
Would  have  the  world  strike  with  me,  pell  mell 

alL 

Pandaaivonivm 

(9.) — Chap.  xxix. 

Now  fare  thee  well,  my  master  I  ii  true  service 
Be  guerdon'd  with  hard  looks,  e"en  cut  the  tow 

line. 
And  let  our  barks  across  the  pathless  flood 
Hold  different  coiu-ses. 

Shtjrurttk. 
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(10.) — Chap.  xxx. 
Now  bid  the  steeple  rock — she  comes,  she  comes  1 
Speak   for  us,  bells !  speak  for  us,  shiill-tongued 

tuckets ! 
3tand  to  the  linstock,  gunner ;  let  thy  cannon 
Play  such  a  peal,  as  if  a  Paynim  foe 
Came  stretch'd  in  turban'd  ranks  to  storm  the 

ramparts. 
We  will  have  pageants  too ;  but  that  craves  wit. 
And  I'm  a  rough-hewn  soldier. 

The  Virgin- Queeti,  a  Tragi- Comedy. 

(11.) — Chap.  xxxn. 
The  wisest  sovereigns  err  like  private  men. 
And  royal  hand  has  sometimes  laid  the  sword 
Of  chivalry  upon  a  wortliless  shoulder, 
Wliich  better  had  been  branded  by  the  hangman. 
What  then  ?  Kings  do  their  best, — and  they  and  we 
Must  answer  for  the  intent,  and  not  the  event. 

Old  Play. 

(12.) — Chap,  xxxiii. 
Here  stands  the  victim — there  the  proud  betrayts' , 
E'en  as  the  hiud  pull'd  down  by  stnuigling  dog6 
Lies  at  the  hmiter's  feet,  who  courteous  proffi.*.! 
To  some  liigh  dame,  the  Diau  of  the  chase. 
To  whom  he  looks  for  guerdon,  his  sharp  blade, 
To  gash  the  sobbing  thi'oat. 

The  Woodsni,a7i. 

(13.)— Chap.  xl. 
High  o'er  the  eastern  steep  the  sun  is  beaming. 
And  darkness  flies  with  her  deceitful  shadows  ; 
So  truth  prevails  o'er  falsehood. 

Old  Play. 


ifrom  tljc  pirate. 


1821. 


(1.)— THE  SONG  OF  THE  TEMPEST. 

"  A  Norwegian  invocation,  still  preserved  in  the 
jsland  of  Unst,  under  the  name  of  the  Song  of  the 
Reini-kunnar,  though  some  call  it  the  Song  of  the 
Tempest.  The  following  is  a  free  translation,  it 
being  impossible  to  render  hterally  many  of  the 
elliptical  and  metapiiorical  terms  of  expression  pe- 
tuliar  to  the  ancient  Northern  poetry  :" — 


Stern  eagle  of  tlie  far  north-west, 

Thou  that  bearest  in  tliy  grasp  the  thunderbolt, 

Tliou  whose  rusJiing  pinions  stir  ocean  to  madness, 


Thou  the  dv:troyer  of  herds,  thou  the  scatwver  <^ 

na^  '^js. 
Amidst  tde  scream  of  thy  rage, 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  thy  onward  wings, 
Though  thy  scream  be  loud  as  the  ciy  o/  k  periab 

ing  nation. 
Though  the  rushing  of  thy  wings  be  lik»  ^h»  roai 

of  ten  thousand  waves, 
Yet  hear  in  thine  ire  and  thy  haste, 
Hear  thou  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar 


Thou  hast  met  thp  pine-trecs  of  Dronthe  no, 
Their  dark-green  heads  lie  prostrate  beside  tbaW 

uprooted  stems ; 
Thou  hast  xaei  the  iider  of  the  ocean. 
The  tall,  Vne  jcrong  bark  of  the  fearless  rover, 
And  p'je  uas  bxruck  to  thee  the  topsail 
Th'.c  '^ne  uad  iiot  veil'd  to  a  royal  armada: 
Th  ju  uast  met  the  tower  that  bears  its  crest  among 

the  clouds,  [days, 

11,3  battled  massive  tower  of  the  Jarl  of  former 
And  the  cope-stone  of  the*turret 
Is  lying  upon  its  hospitable. hearth; 
But  thou  too  shalt  stoop,  proud  compeller  o/  clouds. 
When  thou  bearest  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 

3. 

There  are  verses  that  can  stop  the  stag  in  the 

forest. 
Ay,  and  when  the  dark-color'd  dog  is  opening  oc 

his  track; 
There  are  verses  can  make  the  wild  hawk  pause 

on  tlie  wing, 
Like  the  falcon  that  "wears  the  hood  and  the  jesses, 
And  who  knows  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fowler. 
Thou  who  canst  mock  at  the  scream  of  the  drown- 
ing mariner. 
And  the  crash  of  tlie  ravaged  forest. 
And  the  groan  of  the  overwhelm'd  crowds. 
When   the   church  hath  fallen  m  the  moment  o! 

prayer  ; 
There  are  sounds  which  thou  also  must  list, 
When  they  are  chanted  by  the  voice  of  the  Renu- 
kennar. 


Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wi  ought  on  the  ocean, 
The  widows  wring  their  hands  on  the  beach  ; 
Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  land, 
The  husbandman  folds  his  arms  in  despair ; 
Cease  thou  tlie  waving  of  thy  pinions, 
Let  the  ocean  repose  in  her  dark  strength ; 
Cease  thou  the  flashing  of  thine  eye. 
Let  the  thunderbolt  sleep  in  the  armory  of  Odin , 
Be  thou  stiU  at  my  bidding,  viewless  racer  of  tb« 

north-western  heaven, — 
Sleep  thou  at  the  voice  of  Norna  the  Reim-kennar 
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6. 

(8).— THE  SONG  OF  HAROLD  HARFAGER 

Eagle 

i  of  the  far  north-western  waters, 

riiou 

hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar 

The  sun  is  rising  dimly  red, 

Thou 

hast  closed  thy  wide  sails  at  her  bidding, 

The  wmd  is  wailing  low  and  dread ; 

And  folded  them  in  peace  by  thy  side. 

From  his  cliff  the  eagle  sallies. 

My  blessing  be  on  thy  retiring  path ; 

Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  valleys  ; 

VVTien  thou  stoopest  from  thy  place  on  high. 

In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover. 

Soft  Ije  thy  slumbers  in  the  caverns  of  the  unknown 

Peep  the  wild  dogs  from  the  cover, 

ocean, 

Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  yelling, 

Rcet  till  destiny  shall  again  awaken  thee  ; 

Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling. 

Cagk 

of  the  north-west,  thou  ha.st  heard  the  voice 

"  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dying, 

of  the  Reim-kennar. 

Fair-hair'd  Harold's  flag  is  flying." 

Chap,  vi 

Many  a  crest  on  air  is  streaming, 
Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming. 
Many  an  arm  the  axe  uprears. 

Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears. 

All  along  the  crowded  ranks 

Horses  neigli  and  armor  clanks  ; 

(2.)— CLAUD  fiALCRO'S  SONG. 

Chiefs  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing, 
Louder  still  the  bard  is  singing. 

MAKY. 

"  Gather  footmen,  gather  horsemen. 

Farewell  to  Northmaven, 

To  the  field,  ye  valiant  Norsemen  1 

Gray  Hillswicke,  farewell  I 

To  the  cabns  of  thy  haven. 

"  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber. 

The  storms  on  thy  fell — 

View  not  vantage,  count  not  number ; 

To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

Jolly  reapers,  forward  still. 

Tlje  mood  of  thy  main. 

Grow  the  crop  on  vale  or  hiU, 

And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary  1 

Thick  or  scatter'd,  stiff  or  hthe. 

We  meet  not  again  1 

It  shall  down  before  the  scythe. 
Forward  with  your  sickles  bright, 

Farewell  the  wild  ferry, 

Reap  the  harvest  of  the  fight. — 

VVliich  Hacon  could  brave. 

Onward  footmen,  onward  horsemen, 

When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 

To  the  charge,  ^e  gallant  Norsemen  1 

Were  white  in  the  wave. 

There's  a  maid  may  look  over 

"  Fatal  Choosers  of  the  Slaughter, 

These  wild  waves  in  vain, — 

O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughtei  ; 

For  the  skiff  of  her  lover — 

Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before  ye,~ 

He  comes  not  again  1 

Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory  ; 
Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail, 

The  vows  thou  hast  broke. 

Her  ever-circling  mead  and  ale. 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  them ; 

Wliere  for  eternity  unite 

On  the  quicksand  and  rock 

The  joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight. 

Let  the  mermaidens  sing  them. 

Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horsemeu, 

New  sweetness  they'll  give  her 

Charge  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norsemen  1- 

Bewildering  strain ; 

Chap.  XT 

But  there's  one  who  will  never 

Believe  them  again, 



0  wer»  there  an  island, 

Though  ever  so  wild, 

(4.)— SONG  OF  THE  MERMAIDS  AND 

Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

MERMEN. 

• 

No  man  be  beguiled — 

Too  tempting  a  snare 

MERMAID. 

Tc  poor  mortals  were  given ; 

Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  wave, 

And  the  hope  would  fix  tliere, 

Stringing  beads  of  glistering  pearl 

That  should  anchor  in  heaven. 

Singing  the  achievements  brave 

Chap.  xii. 

Of  many  an  <'M  Norwegian  earl ; 
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Dwelling  where  the  tempest'-  raving, 

Daughters  of  northern  Magnus,  hail  1 

Falls  as  light  upon  our  eai; 

The  lamp  is  lit,  the  flame  is  clear,— 

As  the  sigh  of  lover,  craving 

To  you  I  come  to  tell  my  tale. 

Pity  from  his  lady  dear, 

Awake,  arise,  my  tale  to  hear  1 

Children  of  wild  Thule,  we. 

C/Mp.  nx 

From  the  deep  caves  of  the  sea, 
As  the  lark  springs  from  the  lea, 

HitLer  come,  to  share  your  glee. 

(6.)— CLAUD  HALCRO  AND  NORNA 

MERMAN. 

From  reining  of  the  water-horse, 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

That   bounded   till   the  waves   were    foam- 

Mother darksome,  Mother  dread, 

ing. 

Dweller  on  the  Fitful-head, 

Watcliing  the  infant  tempest's  course. 

Thou  canst  see  what  deeds  are  done 

Chasing  the  sea-snake  in  his  roaming ; 

Under  the  never-setting  sun. 

From  winding  charge-notes  on  the  shell. 

Look  through  sleet,  and  look  tlirough  frost. 

When  the  huge  whale  and  sword-fish  duel. 

Look  to  Greenland's  caves  and  coast, — 

Or  tolling  shroudless  seamen's  knell, 

By  the  ice-berg  is  a  sail 

When  the  winds  and  waves  are  cruel ; 

Chasing  of  the  swarthy  whale  ; 

Children  of  wild  Thule,  we 

Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread. 

Have  plough'd  such  furrows  on  the  sea, 

Tell  us,  has  the  good  ship  sped  ? 

As  the  steer  draws  on  the  lea, 

And  hither  we  come  to  share  your  glee. 

NORNA. 

The  thought  of  the  aged  is  ever  on  gear, — 

MERMAIDS  AND  MERMEN. 

On  his  fishing,  his  furrow,  his  flock,  and  his  steer ; 

We  heard  you  in  our  twilight  caves, 

But  thrive  may  his  fishing,  flock,  furrow,  and  held 

A  hundred  fathom  deep  below. 

While  the  aged  for  anguish  shall  tear  his  graj 

For  notes  of  joy  can  pierce  the  waves. 

beard. 

That  drown  each  somid  of  war  and  woe. 

The  ship,  well-laden  as  bark  need  be, 

Those  who  dwell  beneath  the  sea 

Lies  deep  m  the  furrow  of  the  Iceland  sea ; — 

Love  the  sons  of  Thule  well ; 

Tlie  breeze  for  Zetland  blows  fair  and  soft. 

Thus,  to  aid  your  mirth,  bring  we 

And  gayly  the  garland  is  fluttering  aloft : 

Dance,  and  song,  and  sounding  shell. 

Seven  good  fishes  have  spouted  their  last. 

Children  of  dark  Thule,  knojv, 

And  their  jaw-bones  are  hanging  to  yard  and  maal 

Those  who  dwell  by  haaf  and  voe, 

Two  are  for  Lerwick,  and  two  for  Ku-kwall, — 

Where  your  daring  shallops  row, 

Three  for  Burgh  Westra,  the  choicest  of  all. 

Come  to  share  the  festal  show.. 

Chap.  xvL 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

* 

Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread, 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 

Thou  hast  conn'd  full  many  a  rhyme. 

(5.)— NORNA'S  SONG. 

That  lives  upon  the  surge  of  time : 

Tell  me,  shall  my  lays  be  sung. 

For  leagues  along  the  watery  way, 

Like  Hacon's  of  tiie  golden  tongue, 

Tlirough  gulf  and  stream  my  course  has  been ; 

Long  after  Halcro's  dead  and  gone  i 

Tlie  billows  know  my  Runic  lay, 

Or,  shall  Hialtland's  minstrel  own 

And  smooth  their  crests  to  silent  green. 

One  note  to  rival  glorious  John  ? 

The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay, — 

NORNA. 

The  gulf  grows  smooth,  the  stream  is  still ; 

The  infant  loves  the  rattle's  noise  ; 

But  human  hearts,  more  wild  than  they, 

Age,  double  childhood,  hath  its  toys ; 

Know  but  the  rule  of  wayward  will 

But  different  far  the  descant  rings. 

As  strikes  a  different  hand  the  stringa 

One  hour  is  mine,  in  all  the  year, 

The  eagle  mounts  the  polar  sky — 

To  tell  my  woes, — and  one  alone ; 

The  Imber-goose,  unskill'd  to  fly, 

When  gleams  this  magic  lamp,  'tis  here, — 

Must  be  content  to  glide  along. 

WTien  tUes  Uie  mystic  light,  'tis  gone. 

Where  seal  and  sea-dog  list  hia  nong. 
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CLAUD  HALCRO. 

Shall  she  marry,  ay  or  not  ? 

Be  mine  the  Imber-goose  to  play, 

K  she  marry,  what's  her  lot  1 

And  haunt  lone  cave  and  silent  bay ; 

The  archer's  aim  so  shall  I  shun — 

NOENA. 

So  shall  I  'scape  the  levell'd  gun — 

Untouch'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 

Corj^ent  my  verses'  tuneless  jingle, 

Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest ; 

With  Tliule's  sounding  tides  to  mingle. 

So  pure,  so  free  from  earthy  dye, 

While,  to  the  ear  of  wondering  wight, 

It  seems,  whilst  leaning  on  the  sky. 

Upon  the  distant  headland's  height, 

Part  of  the  heaven  to  which  'tis  nigh ; 

Soften'd  by  murmur  of  the  sea, 

But  passion,  like  the  wild  March  rain, 

The  rude  sounds  seem  like  harmony  1 

May  soil  the  wreath  with  many  a  stain. 

***** 

We  gaze — the  lovely  vision's  gone — 

Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread. 

A  torrent  fills  the  bed  of  stone. 

Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 

That  hun-ying  to  destruction's  shock. 

A.  gallant  bark  from  far  abroad. 

Leaps  headlong  from  the  lofty  rock. 

Samt  Magnus  hath  her  in  his  road, 

Chap.  XX L 

With  guns  and  firelocks  not  a  few — 
A  silken  and  a  scarlet  crew, 

Deep  stored  with  precious  merchandise. 

Of  gold,  and  goods  of  rare  device — 

(7.)— SONG  OF  THE  ZETLAND  FISHERMAN. 

What  interest  hath  our  comrade  bold 

In  bark  and  crew,  in  goods  and  gold  ? 

"  While  they  were  yet  withm  hearing  of  tha 

'             O                                     O 

shore,  they  chanted  an  ancient  Norse  ditty,  appro- 

NORNA. 

priate  to  the  occasion,  of  wliich  Claud  Halcro  had 

Gfold  is  ruddy,  fair,  and  tree. 

executed  the  following  literal  translation :" — 

Blood  is  crimson,  and  dark  to  see :— ^ 

I  look'd  out  on  Saint  Magnus  Bay, 

Farewell,  merry  maidens,  to  song,  and  to  laugh. 

And  1  saw  a  falcon  that  struck  her  prey, — 

For  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are  bound  to  tha 

A  gobbet  of  flesh  in  her  beak  she  bore. 

Haaf; 

And  tidons  and  singles  are  dripping  with  gore  ; — 

And  we  must  have  labor,  and  hunger,  and  pain. 

Let  he  that  asks  after  them  look  on  his  hand, 

Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunrossness  again. 

And  if  there  is  blood  on't,  he's  one  of  their  band. 

For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal. 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpois* 

Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread, 

and  seal ; 

Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 

The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  high. 

Well  thou  know'st  it  is  thy  task 

And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by. 

To  tell  what  Beauty  will  not  ask ; — 

Thi;n  steep  thy  words  in  wine  and  milk, 

Sing  on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  follow,  like  thee, 

And  weave  a  doom  of  gold  and  silk, — 

By  bank,  shoal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms  of  the 

For  we  would  know,  shall  Brenda  prove 

sea; 

In  love,  and  happy  in  her  love  ? 

And  when  twenty-score  fishes  are  straining  our  line, 

Sing  louder,  brave  bird,  for  their  spoils  shall  be  thuie. 

NORNA. 

Untouch'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 

We'U  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we'U  sinj;  whUe  we 

I?  liko  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest, 

haul. 

High  seated  m  the  middle  sky. 

For  tlie  deeps  of  the  Haaf  have  enough  for  us  all : 

lu  bright  and  barrjen  purity ; 

There  is  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  the  carlo. 

But  by  the  sunbeam  gently  kiss'd. 

And  there's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus,  the  son  of  the 

Scarce  by  the  gazing  eye  'tis  miss'd, 

earL 

Ere,  down  the  lonely  valley  stealing. 

Fresh  grass  and  growth  its  course  revealing, 

Huzza!   my  brave   comrades,  give  way  for   the 

It  cheers  the  flock,  revives  the  flower, 

Haaf, 

And  decks  some  happy  shepherd's  bower. 

We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance  and  tha 

laugh ; 
For  light  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without  oil ; 

MAGNUS  TROIL. 

Mother  speak,  and  do  not  tarry. 

Then,  mirth  and  long  fife  to  the  bold  Magnus  Troil 

Qere  s  a  maitU  u  fain  would  marry. 

OH 

Chap,  xxii 
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(S.)— CLEVELAND'S  SONGS. 

And  you  shall  deal  my  lands  so  wide, 

1. 

And  deal  my  castles  nine. 

Love  wakes  and  weeps 

Bu*  deal  not  vengeance  for  the  deed, 

While  Beauty  sleeps! 

And  deal  not  for  the  crime  ; 

0  It*  Music's  softest  numbers, 

The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to  Heaven'i 

To  prompt  a  theme, 

grace, 

For  Beauty's  dream, 

And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time. 

Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers ! 

2. 

Saint  Magnus  control  thee,  that  martyr  of  trea 

Through  groves  of  palm 

Saint  Ronan  rebuke  thee,  with  rhyme  *»ad  with 

Sigh  gales  of  balm, 

reason ; 

Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling; 

By  the  mass  of  Saint  Martin  the  migh'  of  Saint 

While  through  the  gloom 

Mary, 

Comes  soft  perfume, 

Be  thou  gone,  or  thy  weird  shaU  be  worse  ii 

The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing. 

thou  tarry  1 

If  of  good,  go  hence  and  hallow  thee  ; — 

3. 

If  of  ill,  let  the  earth  swallow  thee  ; — 

0  wake  and  hve  1 

If  thou'rt  of  air,  let  the  gray  mist  fold  thee  ;— 

No  dream  can  give 

If  of  earth,  let  the  swart  mine  hold  thee ; — • 

A  shadow'd  bliss,  the  real  excelling ; 

If  a  Ptjcie,  seek  thy  ring ; — 

No  longer  sleep. 

If  a  Nixie,  seek  thy  spring ; — 

From  lattice  peep, 

If  on  middle  earth  thou'st  been' 

And  list  the  tale  that  Love  is  telling. 

Slave  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sm. 

Hast  eat  the  bread  of  tod  and  strife. 

Farewell  1  Farewell  1  the  voice  you  hear, 

And  dree'uthe  lot  which  men  call  hfe ; 

Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  you, — 

Begone  to  thy  stone  !  for  thy  coffin  is  scant  d 

[ts  next  must  join  the  seaward  cheer. 

thee, 

And  shout  among  the  shouting  crew. 

The  worm,  thy  play-fellow,  wails  for  the  want 

of  thee: 

The  accents  wliich  I  scarce  could  form 

Hence,  houseless  ghost !  let  the  eartb  hide  thee, 

Beneath  your  frown's  controlUng  check, 

Till  Michael  shall  blow  the  blast,  see  that  there 

Must  give  the  word,  above  the  storm. 

thou  bide  thee  1 — 

To  cut  the  mast,  and  clear  the  wreck. 

Phantom,  fly  hence  1  take  the  Cross  for  a  token, 

Hence  pass  till  Hallowmass ! — my  spell  is  spokeu 

The  timid  eye  I  dared  not  raise, — 

T\\e  hand,  that  shook  when  press'd  to  thine, 

Where  corpse-hght 

Must  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase — 

Dances  bright. 

Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

Be  it  by  day  or  night. 

Be  it  by  light  or  dark. 

To  all  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear, — 

There  shall  corpse  he  stiff  and  stark. 

Honor,  or  own,  a  long  adieu  ! 

To  all  that  Ufe  has  soft  and  dear, 

Menseful  maiden  ne'er  should  rise, 

Farewell  1  save  memory  of  you  1 

Till  the  first  beam  tinge  the  skies ; 

Cfiap.  xxiii. 

SUk-fringed  eyelids  still  should  close. 

Till  the  sun  has  kiss'd  the  rose  ; 
Maiden's  foot  we  should  not  view. 

Mark'd  with  tiny  print  on  dew. 

(9.)— CLATTD  HALCRO'S  VERSES. 

TUl  the  opening  flowerets  spread 

Carpet  meet  for  beauty's  tread. 

And  you  shall  deal  the  funeral  dole  ; 

Chap,  aadii 

Ay,  deal  it,  mother  mine, 
To  weary  body,  and  to  heavy  soul, 

The  white  bread  and  the  wine. 

(10.1— NORNA'S  INCANTATIONS. 

And  you  shall  deal  my  horses  of  pride; 

Champion,  famed  for  warlike  toil, 

Ay,  deal  them,  mother  mine ; 

Art  thou  silent,  Ribolt  Troil  1 
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Sand,  and  dust,  and  pebbly  stones, 

Old  Reun-kennar,  to  thy  art 

Are  leavii-g  bare  thy  giaut  bones. 

Mother  Hertha  sends  her  part ; 

Who  dared  touch  the  wild  bear's  skii 

She,  whose  gracious  bounty  gives 

Ye  slnmber'd  on,  wliile  Ufe  was  in? — 

Needful  food  for  all  that  Uves, 

A.  woman  now,  or  babe,  may  come 

From  the  deep  mine  of  the  North  . 

And  cast  the  covering  from  thy  tomb. 

Came  the  mystic  metal  forth. 

Doom'd  amidst  disjointed  stones, 

r:yt  be  not  wrathful,  Chief,  nor  blight 

Long  to  cere  a  champion's  bones. 

Mine  eyes  or  ears  with  sound  or  sight  1 

Disinhumed  my  charms  to  aid — 

I  come  cot,  with  uiihallow'd  tread, 

Mother  Earth,  my  thanks  are  paid 

To  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 

Or  lay  thy  giant  rehques  bare  ; 

Girdle  of  our  islands  dear, 

But  what  I  seek  thou  well  canst  spare. 

Element  of  Water,  hear  1 

Be  it  to  my  hand  allow'd 

Thou  whose  power  can  overwhelm                        ' 

To  shear  a  merk's  weight  from  thy  shroud ; 

Broken  momids  and  ruin'd  realm 

Yet  leave  thee  sheeted  lead  enough 

On  the  lowly  Belgian  strand ,                         1 

To  shield  thy  bones  from  weather  rough. 

All  thy  fiercest  rage  can  never 

Of  our  soil  a  furlong  sever                                      : 

See,  I  draw  my  magic  knife — 

From  our  rock-defended  land ;                       \ 

Never,  while  thou  wert  in  Ufe, 

Play  then  gently  thou  thy  part, 

Laidst  thou  still  for  sloth  or  fear, 

To  assist  old  Noma's  art. 

When  point  and  edge  were  glittering  near ; 

] 

See,  the  cerements  now  I  sever — 

Elements,  each  other  greeting,                               \ 

Waken  now,  or  sleep  for  ever  1 

Gifts  and  power  attend  your  meeting'                  i 

Tliou  wilt  not  wake — the  deed  is  done  1 — 

•  '                                            ^ 

The  prize  I  sought  is  fairly  won. 

Thou,  that  over  billows  dark                                  1 

Safely  send'st  the  fisher's  bark, — 

Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks, — for  this  the  sea 

Giving  him  a  path  and  motion 

Shall  smooth  its  ruffled  crest  for  thee — 

Through  the  wilderness  of  ocean  ; 

And  while  afar  its  billows  foam. 

Thou,  that  when  the  billows  brave  yc 

Subside  to  peace  near  Ribolt's  tomb. 

O'er  the  shelves  canst  drive  the  navy 

Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks — for  tliis  the  might 

Didst  thou  chafe  as  one  neglected. 

Of  wild  winds  raguig  at  their  height. 

While  thy  brethren  were  respected  ? 

When  to  thy  place  of  slumber  Jiij,  , 

To  appease  thee,  see,  I  tear 

Shall  soften  t^  a  lullaby. 

This  full  grasp  if  grizzled  hair  ; 

, 

Oft  thy  breath  hath  through  it  sung, 

She,  the  dame  of  doubt  and  dread. 

Softening  to  my  magic  tongue, — 

Noma  of  the  Fitful-head, 

Now,  'tis  thine  to  bid  it  fly 

Mighty  in  her  own  despite, — 

Through  the  wide  expanse  of  sky. 

Miserable  in  her  might ; 

'Mid  the  countless  swarms  to  sad 

In  despafr  and  phrensy  great, 

Of  wild-fowl  wheeling  on  thy  gale ; 

In  her  greatness  desolate  ; 

Take  thy  portion  and  rejoice, — 

Wisest,  wickedest  who  lives, — 

Spirit,  thou  hast  heard  my  voice  I 

W  Jl  can  keep  the  word  she  gives. 

• 

Chap.  XXV. 

She  who  sits  by  haunted  well. 

Is  subject  to  the  Nixies'  speU ; 

[AJ  INTEEVIEW  with  MINNA.] 

She  who  walks  on  lonely  beach. 

Thou,  so  needful,  yet  so  dread. 

To  the  Mermaid's  charmed  speech ; 

With  cloudy  rr<^st,  and  wing  of  red ; 

She  who  walks  rourd  ring  ol  green. 

Thou,  without  whose  genial  breath 

Offends  the  peevish  Fairy  Queen ; 

The  North  would  sleep  the  sleep  of  death, — 

And  she  who  takes  rest  in  the  Dwarfie's  ca"* 

Who  deign'st  to  warm  the  cottage  hearth, 

A  weary  weird  of  woe  shall  have. 

Yet  hurls  proud  palaces  to  earth, — 

Brightest,  keenest  of  the  Powers, 

By  rmg,  by  spring,  by  cave,  by  shore, 

Which  form  and  rule  this  world  of  ours, 

Minna  Troil  has  braved  all  this  and  more 

With  my  rhyme  of  Runic,  I 

And  yet  hath  the  root  of  her  sorrow  and  ill. 

Thank  thee  for  thy  agency. 

A  soiu-ce  that's  more  deep  ant'  oiore  mystiraJ 
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Thou  art  ■within  a  demon's  hold, 

More  wise  than  Heims,  more  strong  than  Trolld ; 

No  siren  sings  so  sweet  as  he, — 

No  fay  springs  lighter  on  the  lea ; 

No  elfin  power  hath  half  the  art 

To  soothe,  to  move,  to  wrmg  the  heart  — 

Life-blood  from  the  cheek  to  drain, 

Drench  the  eye,  and  dry  the  vein. 

Maiden,  ere  we  farther  go. 

Dost  thou  note  me,  ay  or  no  ? 

MINNA. 

I  mark  thee,  my  mother,  both  word,  look,  and 

sign ; 
Speak  on  with  thy  riddle — to  read  it  be  mine. 

NORNA. 

Mark  me  !  for  the  word  I  speak 

Shall  bring  the  color  to  thy  cheek. 

This  leaden  heart,  so  liglit  of  cost, 

Tlie  symbol  of  a  treasure  lost, 

Thou  shalt  wear  in  hope  and  in  peace. 

That  the  cause  of  your  sickness  and  sorrow  may 

cease. 
When  crimson  foot  meets  crimson  hand 
In  the  Martyr's  Aisle,  and  in  Orkney  land. — 


Be  patient,  be  patient ;  for  Patience  hath  power 

To  ward  us  in  danger,  like  mantle  in  shower ; 

A  fairy  gift  you  best  may  hold 

In  a  chain  of  fairy  gold  ! — 

Tlie  chain  and  the  gift  are  each  a  true  token. 

That  not  without  warrant  old  Noma  has  spoken ; 

But  thy  nearest  and  dearest  must  never  behold 

them, 
Till  time  shall  accomplish  the  truths  I  have  told 

them. 

Chap.  xxvLii. 


::.)— BRYCE   SNATLSroOT'S  ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 

Poor  sinners  whom  the  snake  deceives, 
Are  fain  to  cover  them  with  leaves. 
Zetland  hath  no  leaves,  'tis  true. 
Because  that  trees  are  none,  or  few ; 
But  we  have  flax  and  taits  of  woo'. 
For  linen  cloth  and  wadmaal  blue ; 
And  we  have  many  of  foreign  knacks 
Of  finer  waft,  than  woo'  or  flax. 
Ye  gallanty  Lambmas  lads  appear. 
And  bring  your  Lambmas  sisters  here, 
Bryce  Snailsfoot  spares  not  cost  or  care. 
To  pleasure  every  gentle  pair. 

Chap,  xxxii. 


(12.)—M0TT0ES 

(1.)— Chap.  ii. 
'Tis  not  alone  the  scene — the  man,  Anselmo, 
The  man  finds  sympathies  in  these  wdd  waste*, 
And  roughly  tumbling  seas,  which  fairer  views 
And  smoother  waves  deny  him. 

Ancient  Drama. 

(2.)— Chap.  vii. 
She  does  no  work  by  halves,  yon  raving  ocean  ; 
Engulphing  those  she  strangles,  her  wild  womb 
Affords  the  mariners  whom  she  hath  dealt  on. 
Their  death  at  once,  and  sepulchre. 

Old  Play. 

(3.) — Chap.  ix. 
This  i«  a  gentle  trader,  and  a  prudent — 
He's  no  Autolycus,  to  blear  your  eye, 
With  quips  of  worldly  gauds  and  gamesomenesa ; 
But  seasons  all  his  gUttering  merchandise 
With  wholesome  doctrine  suited  to  the  use. 
As  men  sauce  goose  with  sage  and  rosemary. 

Old  Play. 

(4.) — Chap.  xi. 

All  your  ancient  customs. 

And  long-descended  usages,  I'll  change. 
Ye  shall  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  speak,  nor  move, 
Think,  look,  or  walk,  as  ye  were  wont  to  do ; 
Even  yoiu-  marriage-beds  shall  know  mutation; 
The  bride  shall  have  the  stock,  the  groom  the  wall 
For  all  old  practice  will  I  turn  and  change. 
And  call  it  reformation — marry,  will  1 1 

'Tis  Even  that  we're  at  Odd^ 

(5.) — Chap.  xiv. 
We'll  keep  our  customs — what  is  law  itself. 
But  old  establish'd  custom  ?     What  religion 
(I  mean,  with  one-half  of  the  men  that  use  it), 
Save  the  good  use  and  wont  that  carries  them 
To  worship  how  and  where  their  fiithers  worshipp'dl 
All  tliuigs  resolve  in  custom — we'll  keep  ours. 

Old  Play. 

(6.) — Chap.  xxv. 


-I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins  ^ 


We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history. 
And  questionless,  here  in  this  open  court 
(Which  now  Ties  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather),  some  men  lie  interr'd. 
Loved  the  Church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  t«  it, 
They  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  booet 
Till  doomsday ; — but  all  things  have  their  ena — 
Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to  njec 
Must  have  like  death  wliicb  tve  have. 

Duchess  of  Malfy. 
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(7.) — Chap.  xxix. 

Tlie  robber's  quarrel  by  such  sounds  is  shown, 

Bee  yonder  woman,  whom  our  swains  revere, 

And  true  men  have  some  chance  to  gain  their  own 

And  dre.ad  in  secret,  while  they  take  her  counsel 

Captivity,  a  Poem 

Wlien  sweetheart  shall  be  kind,  or  when  cross 

dame  shall  die ; 

(12.) — Chap,  xxxvn. 

Where  lurks  the  thief  who  stole  the  silver  tankard. 

Over  the  mountains  and  under  the  wavea, 

And  how  the  pestilent  murrain  may  be  cured ; — 

Over  the  fountains  and   mder  tlie  graves, 

This  sage  adviser's  mad,  stark  mad,  my  friend; 

Over  floods  that  are  deepest, 

Yet,  in  her  madness,  hath  the  art  and  cunning 

Which  Neptune  obey. 

To  wring  fools'  secrets  from  their  inmost  bosoms, 

Over  rocks  that  are  steepest, 

And  pay  inquirers  with  the  coin  they  gave  her. 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Old  Play. 

Old  Song 

(8.) — Chap.  xxx. 

■ 

W  hat  ho,  my  jovial  mates !  come  on !  we'll  frolic  it 

Like  faines  frisking  in  the  merry  moonshine, 

®n  Httrfcft  jforest's  iHountafns  Bun ' 

Seen  by  the  curtal  friar,  who,  from  some  chris- 

tening. 

Or  some  blithe  bridal,  hies  belated  cell-ward — 
Ee  starts,  and  changes  his  bold  bottle  swagger 

1822. 

To  churchman's  pace  professional, — and,  ransacking 

On  Ettrick  Forest's  mountains  dun, 

Ilis  treacherous  memory  for  some  holy  hymn. 

'Tis  bUthe  to  hear  the  sportsman's  guii. 

Finds  but  the  roundel  of  the  midnight  catch. 

And  seek  the  heatli-frequeuting  brood 

Old  Play. 

Far  through  the  noon-day  solitude : 

By  many  a  cairn  and  trenched  mound. 

(9.) — Chap.  xxxn. 

Where  chiefs  of  yore  sleep  lone  and  sound, 

I  strive  like  to  the  vessel  in  the  tide-way. 

And  springs,  where  gray-hair'd  shepherds  tell, 

Which,  lacking  favoring  breeze,  hath  not  the  power 

That  still  the  fairies  love  to  dwell 

To  stem  the  powerful  current. — Even  so, 

Resolving  daily  to  forsake  my  vices, 

Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed, 

Habit,  strong  circumstance,  renew'd  temptation, 

'Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  to  lead. 

Sweep  me  to  sea  again. — 0  heavenly  breath, 

When  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs, 

Fill  thou  my  sails,  and  aid  the  feeble  vessel. 

And  the  line  wliistles  through  the  rings , 

Which  ne'er  can  reach  the  blessed  port  without 

The  boiluig  eddy  see  him  try. 

thee! 

Then  dashing  from  the  current  high, 

'Tis  Odds  when  Evens  meet. 

Till  watchful  eye  and  cautious  hand 

Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land 

(10.) — Chap,  xxxni. 

Parental  love,  my  friend,  has  power  o'er  wisdom. 

'Tis  blithe  along  the  midnight  tide, 

And  is  the  charm,  wliich,  like  the  falconer's  lure, 

With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide ; 

Can  bring  from  heaven   the  highest  soaring  spir- 

On high  the  dazzling  blaze  to  rear, 

its.— 

And  heedful  plunge  the  barbed  spear; 

So,  when  famed  Prosper  doff'd  his  magic  robe, 

Rock,  wood,  and  scaur,  emerging  bright, 

It  was  Miranda  pluck'd  it  from  his  shoulders. 

Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  hght. 

Old  Play 

And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 

Like  Genii,  arm'd  with  fiery  spears,* 

(11.) — Chap,  xxxrv. 

Hark  to  the  insult  loud,  the  bitter  sneer, 

'Tis  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale. 

l'h(!  fiorce  threat  answering  to  the. brutal  jeer ; 

How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fail, 

')aths  fly  like  pistol-shots,  and  vengeful  words 

W  hether  at  Alwyn's'  lordly  mejd, 

flash  with  each  other  like  conflicting  swords. — 

Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashestiel  ;* 

'  Written  after  a  week's  shooting  and  fishing,  in  which  the 

s  Mwyn,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Somerville ;  now,  atas '  ■» 

fioet  had  been  engaged  with  some  friends.     The  reader  may  see 

tenanted,  by  the  lamented  death  of  that  kind  4nd  iospitabll 

iliese  verses  set  to  mnsic  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Scottish  Melodies 

nobleman,  the  author's  nearest  neighbor  and  intima'ia  fnan^ 

.W  182'i. 

Lord  S.  died  in  February,  1819. 

■'  ^"pe  the  famous  salmon-spearing  scene  in  Guy  Mannering. — 

H'cKfHev  ■N'ovels,  vol.  'ii.  p.  S259-63. 

*  Jlsheatiel,  the  poet's  residence  at  that  time. 
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Whi'e  the  gay  tapers  cheerly  shine, 

S])e  iJEafT)  of  Sala. 

Bickers  the  fire,  and  flows  the  wine — 

Air—"  The  Maid  of  Isla."                          * 

Days  free  from  thought,  and  nights  from  care, 

My  blessing  on  the  Forest  fair  1 

WRITTEN  FOE  MR.  GEORGE  THOMSON'S  SCOmgB 

-' 

MELODIES.               ' 

IFaretocIl  to  t!)e  Jfttuse.' 

1822. 

Oh,  Maid  of  Isla,  from  the  cliff, 

That  looks  on  troubled  wave  and  sky, 

1822. 

Dost  thou  not  see  yon  little  skiff 

Contend  with  ocean  gallantly  ? 

Ekchanteess,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoy'd  me. 

Now  beating  'gainst  the  breeze  and  surge, 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  through  woodlands 

And  steep'd  her  leeward  deck  in  foam, 

to  roam. 

W  hy  does  she  war  unequal  urge  ? — 

Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 

Oh,  Isla's  maid,  she  seeks  her  home. 

Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting   for 

home. 

Oh,  Isla's  maid,  yon  sea-bird  mark,            [spiay 

Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild 

Her  white  wing   gleams  through  mist   aud 

speaking 

Against  the  storm-cloud,  lowering  dark. 

The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  woe : 

As  to  the  rock  she  wheels  away ; — 

Oh  !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are 

Where  clouds  are  dark  and  billows  rave, 

breaking, 

Why  to  the  shelter  should  she  come 

The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Of  cliff,  exposed  to  wind  and  wave  ? — 

Oh,  maid  of  Isla,  'tis  her  home  1 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there 

came  sorrow, 

As  breeze  and  tide  to  yonder  skiff, 

Or  pale  disappointment  to  darken  my  way, 

Thou'rt  adverse  to  the  suit  I  bring, 

What  voice  was  Uke  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to- 

And cold  as  is  yon  wintry  cliff, 

morrow. 

Where  sea-birds  close  their  wearied  wiug. 

TiU  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to- 

Yet cold  as  rock,  unkind  as  wave, 

day  ! 

Still,  Isla's  maid,  to  thee  I  come ; 

But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary 

For  in  thy  love,  or  in  his  grave. 

waning. 

Must  Allan  Vourich  find  his  home. 

The  grief,  Queen  of  Numbers,  thou  canst  not 

assuage ; 
N^or  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  re- 

maining. 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

(Katie,   note   tjc  l^fnu's  come.* 

BEING    NEW    WORDS    TO    AN    AULD   SPRimS. 

Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  be- 
wailing, 

1822. 

To   sing  how  a  wamor  lay  stretch'd   on  the 

plain. 

The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  mouth, 

\  nd  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  imavailing 

The  North  for  ance  has  bang'd  the  South ; 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain ; 

The  deil  a  Scotsman's  die  o'  drouth. 

Ke  vain  thy  enchantments,  0  Queen  of  wild  Num- 

Carle, now  the  King's  come '. 

bers, 

T  J  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  w  o'er. 

CHORUS. 

^.nd  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slum- 

Carle, now  the  King's  come  1 

bers — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

Farewell,  then.  Enchantress!  I  meet  thee  no 

Thou  shalt  dance,  and  I  will  sing 

morel 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

1  Written,  during  illness,  for  Mr.  Thomson's  Scottish  Col- 

a  This  imitation  of  an  old  Jacobite  ditty  was  writter  w  Um 

ection,  and  first  published  in  1822,  united  to  an  air  composed 

appearance,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  of  the  fleet  which  oof  rcyed 

»y  Georjfc  Kinloch  of  Kinlocb.  Esq. 

his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth  to  Scotland,  in  Aajiut 

1822 ;  and  was  published  as  a  broadsid*. 
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Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast ; 

Come,  Clerk,'  and  give  your  bugle  breath ; 

And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu'  cast ; 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

But  Scotland's  turn  is  come  at  last — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids ; 

Come,  Rosebery,  from  Dalmeny  shades ; 

Auld  Reekie,  in  her  rokelay  gray, 

Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids ; 

Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

He'a  been  a  weary  time  away — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come  . 

"  Come,  stately  Niddrie,  auld  and  true, 

Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew 

She's  sku-ling  frae  the  Castle-hill ; 

"We  have  o'er  few  such  lairds  as  you — 

Tlie  Carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 
Ye'U  hear  her  at  the  Canon-mill — 

•      Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier 

He's  heard  m  Fife  and  far  Cantire, — 

'  L  p  bairns !"  she  cries,  "  baith  grit  and  sma', 

'  Fie,  lads,  behold  ray  crest  of  fire  !'  * 

!     And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon-sbaw  1 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

Stand  by  me,  and  we'll  bang  them  a' — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Saint  Abb  roars  out,  '  I  see  him  pasa, 

Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass  1' 

"  Come  from  Newbattle's  ancient  spires, 

Calton,  get  out  your  keeking-glass — 

Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  and  squires, 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come !" 

And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

The  Carline  stopp'd ;  and,  sure  I  am. 

For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 

"  You're  welcome  hame,  my  Montagu ! 

But  Oman*  help'd  her  to  a  dram. — 

Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Buccleuch ; 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  1 

I'm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  !' 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  1 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay, 

Pse  be  fou'  and  ye's  be  toom,' 

You've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day ;       * 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  1 

I'U  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay — 

Carle,  now  the  Kind's  come  '' 

■'  Come,  premier  Duke,'  and  carry  doun 

CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME. 

Frae  yonder  craig*  his  ancient  croun ; 
It's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King'S  come ! 
"  Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood, 

'part  second. 

• 

A  Hawick  gill  of  mountain  dew. 

Bring  down  your  clansmen  like  a  clud ; 

Heised  up  Auld  Reekie's  heart,  I  trow. 

Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas'  blood, — ^ 

1                                                                          '                         ' 

It  minded  her  of  Waterloo — 

Carle,  now  the  ffing's  come  ! 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come 

"  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath , 

Again  I  heard  her  summons  sweU, 

Come-,  Hopetoun,  fear'd  on  fields  of  death  ; 

For,  sic  a  dirdum  and  a  yell. 

'  Lot    M  ntagn,  nncle  and  guardian  to  the  yonng  Doke  of 

Edinburgh,  to  receive  him  at  the  Harestone  (m  whico  tm 

%fccleiich,  placed  his  Grace's  residence  of  Dalkeith  at  hi»  Ma- 

standard  of  James  IV.  was  erected  when  his  army  encampei 

amy's  disposal  during  his  visit  to  Scotland. 

on  the  Boroughmuir>  before  his  fatal  expedition  to  England), 

«  Charles,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Haddington,  died  in  1828. 

now  built  into  the  park-wall  at  the  end  of  Tippenin  Lone, 

'  The  Lake   ;■"  H  -miltoD,  as  Earl  of  Angus,  carried  the  an- 

near the  Boroughmuir-liead  ;  and,  standing  thereon,  tj  glT» 

ient  royal  crown  of  Scotland  on  horseback  in  King  George's 

three  blasts  on  a  horn. 

'ro^ession,  from  Holyrood  to  the  Castle. 

'  MS.—"  Brave  Arthnr's  Seat's  a  story  higher  ; 

4  The  Castle. 

Saint  Abbe  is  shouting  to  Kintire, — 

'•  MS. — "  Come,  Athole,  from  yonr  hills  and  woods. 

'  You  lion,  light  np  a  crest  of  fire.'  " 

Biing  lown  your  Hielandmen  in  clods. 

As  seen   from  the  west,  the  ridge  of  Arthnr's  Seal  bean  ■ 

With  tjannet,  brogue,  and  tartan  duds." 

marked  resemblance  to  a  lion  conchant. 

•  8lf  Geoi^e  Clerk  of  Pennycnik,  Bart.     The  Baron  of  Pen- 

e  Mr.  Oman,  lan('V)rd  r-f  the  Waterloo  Hot«l 

VoDi^  IB  bound  by  his  tenore,  whenever  the  King  comes  to  1 

8  EmoUr. 
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It  drown'd  St.  Giles's  jowing  bell — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  My  trusty  Provost,  tried  and  tight, 
Stand  forward  for  the  Good  Town's  right, 
There's  waur  than  you  been  made  a  knight — • 
'^arle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  My  reverend  Clergy,  look  ye  say 
Dift  best  of  thanksgivings  ye  ha'e. 
A.nd  ■oT^arstle  for  a  sunny  day- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

"  My  Doctors,  look  that  you  agree, 
Cure  a'  the  town  without  a  fee ; 
My  Lawyers,  dinna  pike  a  plea — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  Come  forth  each  sturdy  Burgher's  bairn, 
That  dints  on  wood  or  clanks  on  aim. 
That  fires  the  o'en,  or  winds  the  pirn — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

"  Come  forward  with  the  Blanket  Blue,' 
Your  sires  were  loyal  men  and  true. 
As  Scotland's  foemen  oft  might  rue — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come 

*  Scots  downa  loup,  and  riu,  and  rave. 
We're  steady  folks  and  .something  grave, 
We'll  keep  the  causeway  firm  and  brave — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

"  Sir  Thomas,'  thunder  from  your  rock,* 
Till  Pentland  dumles  wi'  the  shock, 

>  The  Lord  Provost  had  the  a^reeahle  snrprise  to  hear  his 
aealth  proposed,  at  the  civic  banrinet  given  to  Georffe  IV.  in 
the  ParliHinent-House,  as  "  Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  Bart." 

2  The  Blue  Blanket  is  the  standard  of  the  incorporated  trades 
of  Edinliurgli..  and  is  kept  by  their  convener,   "  at  whose  ap- 
pearance thetewith,"  ol^er'-es  Maitland,   "  'tis  said,  that  not 
)nly  the  artificers  of  Edirbargh  are  obliged  to  repair  to  it,  but 
(II  the  artificers  or  craft'men  within  Scotland  are  bound  to  fol- 
ow  it,  an<l  fight  nndc  the  convener  of  Edinburgh  as  aforesaid." 
According  to  an  o'  1  tradition,  this  standard  was  nsed  in  the 
Holy  Wars  by  a  botiy  of  crusading  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and 
wa.s  thefir<t  that  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  when 
hat  city  was  stormed  by  the  Christian  army  under  the  famous 
■  odfrey.     But  the  real  history  of  it  seems  to  be  this : — James 
If  .  »  uniue  who  had  virtues  which  the  rude  age  in  which  he 
-xJ  could   not    appreciate,   having    been   detained   for   nine 
wnUu  ii  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  by  his  factions  nobles,  was 
Si?t5*»;  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  a-isaulted  the  castle 
nd  took  it  by  surprise  ;  on  which  occasion  James  presented 
he  eitizena  witli  this  banner,  "  with  a  poWer  to  display  the 
lame  Ti  defence  of  their  king,  country,  and  their  own  rights." 
— J^ote  to  tills  stanza  in  the  "  Account  of  the  King't  yisit," 
tc,  H-'o.  1«22. 

SIT  Thomas  Bradford,  then  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Booian  1. 
*  Kdinhnrgh  Castle. 

>  Lord  Melville  was  co'onel  of  the  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry 
Ravatrv  '.  Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Bart.,  Major;  and  Robert 


And  lace  wi'  fire  my  sno-^d  o'  smoke- 
Carle,  now  the  Ring's  come ! 

"  Melville,  bring  out  your  bands  of  bluo 
A'  Louden  lads,  baith  stout  and  true. 
With  Elcho,  Hope,  and  Cockbnrn,  tocv— 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  And  you,  who  on  yon  bluidy  braes 
Compell'd  the  vanquish'd  Despot's  praise. 
Rank  out — rank  out — my  gallant  Grays—' 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Cock  o'  the  North,  my  Huntly  bra'. 
Where  are  you  with  the  Forty-twa  ?' 
Ah  !  wae's  my  heart  that  ye're  awa' — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  But  yonder  come  my  canty  Celts, 
With  durk  and  pistols  at  their  belts. 
Thank  God,  we've  still  some  plaids  and  kills- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Lord,  how  the  pibrochs  groan  and  yell! 
Macdonnell's'  ta'en  the  field  himsell, 
Macleod  comes  branking  o'er  the  fell — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Bend  up  your  bow,  each  Archer  spark. 
For  you're  to  guard  him  light  and  dark ; 
Faith,  lads,  for  ance  ye've  hit  the  mark — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"  Young  Errol,®  take  the  sword  of  state. 
The  sceptre,  Panie-Morarchate ;"' 

Cockburn,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Elcho,  were  captains  in  the  sam* 
corps,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  formerly  belonged. 

s  The  Srot»  Grays,  headed  by  their  gallant  colonel.  Genera* 
Sir  James  Stewart  of  Coltness,  Bart.,  were  on  duty  at  Edin- 
burgh during  the  King's  visit.  Bonaparte's  exclamation  al 
Waterioo  is  well  known :  "  Ces  beaux  chevaux  gris,  comme 
ils  travaillent !" 

'  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  since  became  the  last  Duke  of 
Gordon,  was  colonel  of  the  42d  Regiment,  and  died  in  1836. 

s  Colonel  Ronaldson  Macdonell  of  Glengarry — who  died  in 
January,  1828. 

»  The  Earl  of  Errol  is  hereditary  Lord  High-Constable  of 
Scotland. 

10  In  more  correct  Gaelic  orthography.  Banamhorar-Chat 
or  the  Great  Lady  (literally  Female  Lurd  of  the  Chatte)  ;  the 
Celtic  title  of  the  Countess  of  Sutherland.  "  Evin  unio  thii 
day,  the  countrey  of  Sutherland  is  yet  called  Cattey,  the  in- 
habitants Catteigh,  and  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  Morweir  Cat 
tey,  in  old  Scottish  or  Irish  ;  which  bnguage  the  inhabitant* 
of  this  countrey  doe  still  use." — Gori'On's  Oenealogical  His- 
tory of  the  F.fiHs  of  Sutherlanti,  p.  18.  It  was  determined 
by  his  Majesty,  that  the  right  of  carrying  the  sceptre  lay  with 
this  noble  family  ;  and  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  (now 
Egerton),  second  son  of  the  Countess  (afterwards  l)nche»s)  o( 
Sutherland,  was  permitted  to  act  as  deputy  for  his  mother  in 
that  honorable  office.  After  obtaining  his  Majesty's  ^ermi» 
sion  to  depart  for  Dunrobin  Castle,  his  place  was  supplied  b 
the  Honorable  John  M.  Stuart,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mo 
ray  — Rd. 
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Knight  Mareschal,'  see  ye  clear  the  gate — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 


"  Kind  cummer,  Leith,  ye've  been  mis-set, 
But  dinna  be  UDon  the  fret — 
fe'se  hae  the  handsel  of  him  yet, 

Carle,  now  the  King's  corae ! 

'*  My  daughters,  come  with  een  sae  blue. 
Your  garlands  weave,  your  blossoms  strew ; 
lie  ne'er  saw  fairer  flowers  ;,han  you — 
Carle,  now  the  Kinc;'a  cotne  ! 

*  What  shaU  we  do  for  the  propine — 
v\'^e  used  to  offer  something  line. 

But  ne'er  a  groat's  in  pouch  of  mine — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

*  Deil  care — for  that  I'se  never  start. 
We'll  welcome  him  with  Highland  heart ; 
Whate'er  we  have  he's  get  a  part — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

"  I'll  show  him  mason-work  this  day — 
Nane  of  your  bricks  of  Babel  clay, 
But  towers  shall  stand  till  Time's  away — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  I'll  show  him  wit,  I'll  show  him  lair, 
And  gallant  lads  and  lasses  fair. 
And  what  wad  kind  heart  wish  for  mair  ? — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  coroe  I 

"  Step  out,  Sir  John,''  of  projects  rife. 
Come  win  the  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife, 
And  bring  him  health  and  length  of  life — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1" 


Itoxa  tl)e  Jbrtunfs  of  ^icjcl. 


1822. 


MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  i. 
Now  Scot  and  English  are  agreed. 
And  Saunders  hastes  to  cross  the  Tweed, 
Where,  such  the  splendors  that  attend  him, 
His  very  mother  scarce  had  ken'd  him. 

»  The  Author's  friend  and  relation,  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
^eith,  of  Doiiottar  and  Ravelstone. 
'  MS.--"  Rise  np,  Sir  John,  of  projects  rife, 

And  wuss  him  health  and  length  of  life, 
And  win  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife." 

ao 


His  metamorphosis  behold, 
From  Glasgow  freeze  to  cloth  of  gold ; 
His  back-sword  with  the  iron-hilt, 
To  rapier,  fairly  hatch'd  and  gilt ; 
Was  ever  seen  a  gallant  braver  ! 
His  very  bonnet's  grown  a  beaver. 

The  Iiejor''^"'jm. 

(2.)— Chap.  n. 
This,  sir,  is  one  among  the  Seignory, 
Has  wealth  at  will,  and  will  to  use  his  wealth, 
And  wit  to  increase  it.     Marry,  his  worst  foUy 
Lies  in  a  thriftless  sort  of  cliarity. 
That  goes  a-gadding  sometimes  after  objects, 
Wliich  wise  men  wiU  not  see  when  thrust  upob 
them.  The  Old  Coupli 

(8.)— Chap.  rv. 
Ay,  sir,  the  clouted  shoe  hath  ofttimes  craft  in't, 
As  says  the  rustic  proverb  ;  and  your  citizen, 
In's  grogram    suit,  gold   chain,  and  weU-black'd 

shoes. 
Bears  under  his  flat  cap  ofttimes  a  brain 
Wiser  than  burns  beneath  the  cap  and  feather, 
Or  seethes  within  the  statesman's  velvet  nightcap 

Read  me  my  Riddle 

(4.) — Chap.  v. 
Wherefore  come  ye  not  to  court  ? 
Certain  'tis  the  rarest  sport ; 
There  are  silks  and  jewels  glistening. 
Prattling  fools  and  wise  men  hstening, 
Bullies  among  brave  men  justling. 
Beggars  amongst  nobles  busthng  ; 
Low-breath'd  talkers,  minion  lispers. 
Cutting  honest  throats  by  whispers ; 
Wherefore  come  ye  not  to  court  ? 
Skelton  swears  'tis  glorious  sport. 

Skelton  SkeltonizetK 

(5.) — Chap.  vt. 

0,  I  do  know  him — 'tis  the  mouldy  lemon 
Which  our  court  wits  will  wet  their  Ups  withiu, 
"^hen  they  would  sauce  their  honeyed  convorMs 

tion 
With  somewhat  sharper  flavor. — Marry,  sir. 
That  virtue's  wellnigh  left  him — all  the  juice 
That  was  so  sharp  and  poignant,  is  squeezed  oat , 
While  the  poor  rind,  although  as  sour  as  ever, 
Must  season  soon  the  draff  we  give  our  grunterg^ 
For  two-legg'd  things  are  weary  on't. 

The  Chamberlain — A  Comedy, 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  author  of  "  The 
Code  of  Health  and  l..ongevity,"  &c.  &o., — the  well-known 
patron  and  projector  of  national  and  patriotic  plans  and  im 
provements  innumerable,  died  Slst  December,  1835,  ia  bii 
eighty-second  year. — Ed 
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(6.)— Chap.  vii. 
rhiugs  needful  we  have  thought  on  ;  but  the  thing 
Of  all  most  needful — that  which  Scripture  terms, 
As  if  alone  it  merited  regard, 
The  ONE  tiling  needful — that's  yet  unconsider'd. 

Tfi£  Chamberlain. 

(7.) — Chap.  vni. 
All :  mark  the  matron  well — and  laugh  not,  Harry, 
At  her  old  steeple-hat  and  velvet  guard — 
I've  call'd  her  like  the  ear  of  Dionysius ; 
I  mean  that  ear-form'd  vault,  built  o'er  the  dun- 
geon, 
To  catch  the  groans  and  discontented  murmurs 
Of  his  poor  bondsmen. — Even  so  doth  Martha 
Drink  up,  for  her  own  purpose,  all  that  passes, 
Or  is  supposed  to  pass,  in  this  wide  city — 
She  can  retail  it  too,  if  that  her  profit 
Shall  caU  on  her  to  do  so  ;  and  retail  it 
For  your  advantage,  so  that  you  can  make 
Your  profit  jump  with  hers. 

The  Conspiracy; 

(8.)— Chap.  x. 

B?d  not  thy  fortune  troll  upon  the  wheels 
Of  yonder  dancing  cubs  of  mottled  bone  ;  • 
And  drown  it  not,  like  Egypt's  royal  harlot, 
Dissolving  her  rich  pearl  in  the  brimm'd  wine-cup. 
These  are  the  arts,  Lothario,  which  shrink  acres 
Into  brief  yards — bring  sterling  pounds    to    far- 
things. 
Credit  to  infamy  ;  and  the  poor  gull. 
Who  might  have  lived  an  honor'd,  easy  life, 
To  ruin,  and  an  unregarded  grave. 

The  Changes. 

(9.) — Chap.  xn. 

• This  is  the  very  barn-yard,  , 

Wliere  mustei  daily  the  prime  cocks  o'  the  game, 
Ruffle  their  pinions,  crow  tiU  they  are  hoarse, 
And  spar  about  a  barleycorn.     Here,  too,  chickens 
The  callow,  unfledged  brood  of  forward  folly, 
Learn  first  to  rear  the  crest,  and  aim  the  spur. 
And  tune  their  note  like  full-plumed  Chanticleer. 

The  Bear  Garden. 

(10.) — Chap.  xm. 
Let  the  proud  salmon  gorge  the  feather'd  hook, 
Tlien  strike,  and  then  you  have  him. — He  will    i 
wince ;  ,  I 

Bpin  out  your  fine  that  it  shall  whistle  from  you     ' 
bome  twenty  yards  or  so,  yet  you  shall  have  him — 
Marry  I  you  must  have  patience — the  stout  rock 
Which  is  his  trust,  hath  edges  something  sharp ; 
And  the  deep  pool  hath  oozo  and  sludge  enough 
T<}  cnw  year  fishing — 'less  you  are  more  careful 
Albion,  or  the  Double  Kings. 


(11.) — Chap.  xvi. 
Give  way — give  way — I  must  and  will  have  justitfl 
And  tell  me  not  of  privilege  and  place  ; 
Where  I  am  injured,  there  I'll  sue  redress. 
Look  to  it,  every  one  who  bars  my  access ; 
I  have  a  heart  to  feel  the  injury, 
A  hand  to  right  myself,  and,  by  my  honor, 
That  hand  shall  grasp  what  gray -beard  Law  deniei 
me.  The  Chamberlain. 

(12.) — Chap.  xvn. 
Come  hither,  yoimg  one — Mark  me  1  Thou  art  noT» 
'Mongst  men  o'  the  sword,  that  live  by  reputation 
More  than  by  constant  income — Single-suited 
They  are,  I  grant  you  ;  yet  each  single  suit 
Maintains,  on  the  rough  guess,  a  thousand  follow 

ers — 
And  they  be  men,  who,  hazarding  their  aU, 
Needful  apparel,  necessary  income, 
And  huniiMi  body,  and  immortal  soul. 
Do  in  the  very  deed  but  hazard  nothing — 
So  strictly  is  that  all  bound  in  reversion ; 
Clothes  to  the  broker,  income  to  the  usurer,— 
And  body  to  disease,  and  soul  to  the  foul  fiend, 
Who  laughs  to  see  Soldadoes  and  fooladoes. 
Play  better  than  himself  his  game  on  earth. 

The  Mohocks. 

(13.) — Chap.  xvni. 
Mother.  What !    dazzled  by  a  flash  of  Cupid's 
mirror. 
With  wliicli  the  boy,  as  mortal  urchins  wont, 
Fhugs  back  the  sunbeam  in  the  eye  of  passengers- 
Then  laughs  to  see  them  stumble  1 

Daughter.  Mother !  no- 
It  was  a  hghtning-flash  which  dazzled  mt 
And  never  shall  these  eyes  see  true  again. 

Beef  and  Pudding — An  Old  English  Comedy. 

(14.) — Chap.  xix. 
By  this  good  light,  a  wench  of  matchless  mettle  1 
Tills  were  a  leaguer-lass  to  love  a  soldier. 
To  bind  liis  wounds,  and  kiss  his  bloody  brow, 
And  sing  a  roimdel  as  she  help'd  to  arm  him. 
Though  the  rough  foeman's  drums  were  beat  so  nigh. 
They  seem'd  to  bear  the  burden. 

Old  Play. 

(15.) — ChaP.  XX. 
Credit  me,  friend,  it  hath  been  ever  thus. 
Since  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat. 
False  man  hath  sworn,  and  woman  hath  believed— 
Repented  and  reproach'd,  and  then  believed  onot 
more.  .  The  New  World. 

(16.) — Chap.  xxi. 
Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole — the  man  lives  here 
Wliose  razor's  only  equall'd  by  his  beer, 
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And  where  in  either  sense,  the  cockney-put 
May,  if  he  pleases,  get  confounded  cut. 
On  the  Sig7i  of  an  Alehouse  kept  by  a  Barber. 

(17.) — Chap.  xxn. 
Chance  will  not  do  the  work — Chance  sends  the 

breeze ; 
But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm, 
Die  7ery  wind  that  wafts  us  towards  the  port 
Ma_y  dash  us  on  the  shelves. — The  steersman's  part 

is  Tigilance, 
Blow  it  or  rough  or  smooth. 

Old  Flay. 

(18.)^Chap.  XXIV 
riiis  is  the  time — Heaven's  maiden-sentinel 
Hath  quitted  her  high  watch — the  lesser  spangles 
Are  paling  one  by  one  ;  give  me  the  ladder 
And  the  short  lever — bid  Anthony 
Keep  with  his  carabine  the  wicket-gate ; 
And  do  thou  bare  thy  knife  and  follow  me. 
For  we  will  in  and  do  it — darkness  like  this 
Is  dawning  of  our  fortunes. 

Old  Flay. 

(19.) — Chap.  xxv. 
Death  finds  us  'mid  our  playtliings — snatches  us. 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child. 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.     His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  favorite  ties  on  earth ; 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  answer'd 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly. 

Old  Flay. 

(20.)— Chap.  xxvi. 
Give  us  good  voyage,  gentle  stream — we  stun  not 
Thy  sober  ear  with  sounds  of  revelrv  ; 
Wake  not  the  slumbering  echoes  of  thy  banks 
TVith  voice  of  flute  and  horn — we  do  but  seek 
On  the  broad  pathway  of  thy  swelUng  bosom 
To  glide  in  silent  safety. 

The  Do2ible  Bridal, 

(21.) — Chap.  xxvn. 
This  way  lie  safety  and  a  sure  retreat ; 
Tonder  lie  danger,  shame,  and  punishment. 
Mo«.t  welcome  danger  then — Nay,  let  me  say, 
n.ough  spoke  with  swelUng  heart — welcome  e'en 

shame ; 
And  welcome  punishment — for,  call  me  guilty, 
I  do  but  pay  the  tax  that's  due  to  justice ; 
And  call  me  guUtless,  then  that  punislunent 
Is  shame  to  those  alone  who  do  inflict  it. 

T/ie  Tribunal. 

(22.) — Chap.  xxtx.         • 
How  fares  the  man  on  whom  good  men  would  look 
With  eyes  where  scorn  and  ceasure  combated, 


But  that  kind  Christian  love  hath  taught  the  let 

son — 
That  they  who  merit  most  contempt  and  hate, 
Do  most  deserve  our  pity Old  Flay. 

(23.)— Chap.  xxxi. 
Marry,  come  up,  sir,  with  your  gentle  blood 
Here's  a  red   stream   beneath   this    coarse  \)l<ni 

doublet, 
Tliat  warms  the  heart  as  kindly  as  if  drawn 
From  the  far  source  of  old  Assyrian  kings. 
Who  first  made  mankind  subject  to  their  sway. 

Old  Fla^ 

(24.) — Chap.  xxxv. 
We  are  not  worse  at  once — the  course  of  evil 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source, 
An  infant's  hand  might  stem  its  breach  with  clay 
But  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  philosophy- 
Ay,  and  rehgion  too, — shall  strive  in  vain 
To  turn  the  headlong  torrent. 

Old  Fl<tu. 


Jrom  JpcDcril  of  tl)£  ^caK 


1823. 


MOTTOES. 
(1.)— Chap.  n. 
Why  then,  we  will  have  bellowing  of  beevea. 
Broacliing  of  barrels,  brandishing  of  spigots  : 
Blood  shall  flow  freely,  but  it  shall  be  gore 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  venison  and  poultry, 
Join'd  to  the  brave  heart's-blood  of  John-a-Barle/ 
corn !  Old  Flay. 

(2.) — Chap.  rv. 
No,  sir, — I  will  not  pledge — I'm  one  of  those 
Who  tliink  good  wine  needs  neither  bush  nor  prefaos 
To  make  it  welcome.     If  you  doubt  my  word. 
Fill  the  quart-cup,  and  see  if  I  will  choke  on't. 

Old  Flap. 

(3.) — Chap.  vi. 
You  shall  have  no  worse  prison  than  my  chamber 
Nor  jaUer  than  myselt 

The  Captain 

(4,) — Chap,  xvl 

Ascasto.    Can  she  not  speak  ? 

Oswald.     If  speech  be  only  in  accented  sounds 
Framed  by  the  tongue  and  lips,  the  maiden's  dumb 
But  if  by  quick  and  apj)rehensive  look. 
By  motion,  sign,  and  glance,  to  give  each  meaning 
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Express  as  clothed  in  language,  be  term'd  speech, 
Bhe  hatli  that  wondrous  faculty  ;  for  her  eyes. 
Like  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  can  hold  discourse, 


Though  it  be  mute  and  soundless. 


Old  Play. 


(5.) — Chap.  xvn. 
This  is  a  love  meeting  ?     See  the  maiden  mourns, 
Ajid  the  sad  suitor  bends  his  looks  on  earth, 
riiere's  more  hath  pass'd  between  them  than  be- 
longs 
To  Love's  sweet  sorrows. 

Old  Play. 

(6.) — Chap.  xix. 
Dfow,  hoist  the  anchor,  mates — and  let  the  sails 
Give  their  broad  bosom  to  the  buxom  wind, 
Like  lass  that  woos  a  lover. 

Anonymcms. 

(7.) — Chap.  xxn. 
He  was  a  fellow  in  a  peasant's  garb ; 
Fet  one  could  censure  you  a  woodcocVs  carving, 
f/ike  any  courtier  at  the  ordinary. 

The  Ordinary. 

(8.) — Chap.  xxrv. 
We  meet,  as  men  see  phantoms  in  a  dream, 
Which  gUde  and  sigh,  and  sign,  and  move  their  lips, 
But  make  no  soxuid ;  or,  if  they  utter  voice, 
'Tis  but  a  low  and  undistinguish'd  moaning. 
Which  has  nor  word  nor  sense  of  utter'd  sound. 

The  Chieftain. 

(9.) — Chap.  xxv. 
riie  course  of  human  life  is  changeful  still 
As  is  the  fickle  wind  and  wandering  rill ; 
Or,  like  the  light   dance  which   the  wild-breeze 

weaves 
Amidst  the  faded  race  of  fallen  leaves ; 
Which  now  its  breath  bears  down,  now  tosses  high, 
Beats  to  the  earth,  or  wafts  to  middle  sky. 
Such,  and  so  varied,  the  precarious  play 
Of  fate  with  man,  frail  tenant  of  a  day  1 

Anonymous. 

(10.) — Chap,  xxvl 
tfecessity — thou  best  of  peacemakers. 
As  well  as  surest  prompter  of  invention — 
Help  U3  to  composition  I 

Anonymoiis. 

(11.) — Chap,  xxvh, 

This  is  some  creature  of  the  elements 

^Iost  like  your  sea-guU.     He  can  wheel  and  whistle 
Hh  screaming  song,  e'en  when  the  storm  is  loud- 
est— 
Take  Cor  hif>  sheeted  couch  the  restless  foam 


Of  the  wild  wave-crest — slumber  in  the  calm, 
And  dally  with  the  storm.     Yet  'tis  a  gull, 
An  arrant  gull,  with  all  this. 

The  Chieftain 

(12.) — Chap.  xxxi. 
I  fear  the  devil  worst  when  gown  and  cassock. 
Or,  in  the  lack  of  them,  old  Calvin's  cloak. 
Conceals  his  cloven  hoof. 

Anonynnoin 

(13.) — Chap,  xxxiii. 
'Tis  the  black  ban-dog  of  our  jail — Pray  look  on  hin^ 
But  at  a  wary  distance — rouse  him  not — 
He  bays  not  till  he  worries. 

The  Black  Dog  of  Newgatt, 

(14.) — Chap,  xxxvrn. 
"  Speak  not  of  niceness,  when  •  there's  chance  d 

wreck,", 
The  captain  said,  aa  ladies  writhed  their  neck 
To  see  the  dying  dolphin  flap  the  deck : 
"  If  we  go  down,  on  us  these  gentry  sup ; 
We  dine  upon  them,  if  we  haul  them  up. 
"Wise  men  applaud  us  when  we  eat  the  eaters, 
As  the  devil  laughs  when  keen  folks  cheat  th< 

cheaters." 

The  Sea  Voyage. 

(16.) — Chap.  xl. 

Contentions  fierce. 

Ardent,  and  dire,  spring  from  no  petty  cause. 

Albion. 

(16.) — Chap,  xliii. 
He  came  amongst  them  like  a  new-raised  spirit, 
To  speak  of  dreadful  judgments  that  impend. 
And  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

T}ie  Reformer. 

(1*7.) — Chap.  xliv. 
And  some  for  safety  took  the  dreadful  leap; 
Some  for  the  voice  of  Heaven  seem'd  calling  oo 

them  ; 
Some  for  advancement,  or  for  lucre's  sake — 
I  leap'd  in  frolic 

The  Dream. 

(18.) — Chap.  xlv. 
High  feasting  was  there  there — the  gilded  roofs 
Rung  to  the  wassail-health — the  dancer's  step 
Sprung  to  the  chord  responsive — the  gay  gamesUil 
To  fate's  disposal  flung  his  heap  of  gold, 
And  laugh'd  alike  when  it  increased  or  lessen'd  • 
Such  virtue  hath  court-air  to  teach  us  patience 
Which  schoolmen  preach  in  vain. 

Why  ccme  ye  not  to  Court  f 
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(19.) — Chap.  xivi. 
Bfere  stand  I  tight  and  trun, 
Quick  of  eye,  thougli  little  of  limb ; 
He  who  denieth  the  word  1  have  spoken, 
Betwix+  him  and  me  shall  lancea  be  broken. 

Lay  of  the  Little  John  de  Sahitri. 


/rom  (!!lumtm  JBurmarb. 


1823. 


(1.)— SONG— COUNTY  GUT. 

A.H  I  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea, 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrill'd  all  day, 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh ; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower,  confess  the  hour. 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade. 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear ; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high. 

Sings  high-born  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky ; 
And  high  and  low  the  infl".ence  know — 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

Chap.  iv. 


(2.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  xi. 
PAraTEKS  show  Cupid  blind — Hath  Hymen  eyes? 
Dr  is  his  sight  warp'd  by  those  spectacles 
Which  parf  nts,  guardians,  and  advisers,  lend  him, 
riiat  he  may  look  thi-ough  them  on  lands  and  man 

sions, 
Ou  jewels,  gold,  and  all  such  rich  donations. 
And  see  their  value  ten  times  magnified  'i — 
Methinks  "twill  brook  a  question. 

The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage. 

(2.)— CJhap.  XII. 
rhi/  is  a  lecturer  so  skill'd  in  policy, 
That  (no  disparagement  to  Satan's  cunning) 
Re  well  might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil, 
And  toach  the  old  seducer  new  temptations. 

Old  Play. 


(3.) — Chap.  xiv. 
I  see  thee  yet,  fair  France — thou  favor'd  land 
Of  art  and  nature — thou  art  still  before  me ; 
Thy  sons,  to  wh(jm  their  labor  is  a  sport, 
So  well  thy  grateful  soil  retui'ns  its  tribute ; 
Thy  sun-burnt  daughters,  with  tlieir  laughing  eyni 
And  glossy  raven-locks.     But,  favor'd  France, 
Thou  hast  had  many  a  tale  of  woe  to  teU, 
In  ancient  times  as  now. 

AnonymouA 

(4.) — Chap.  xv. 
He  was  a  son  of  Egypt,  -is  he  told  me, 
And  one  descended  from  those  dread  magicians, 
Who   waged    rash   war,   when    Israel    dwelt    » 

Goshen, 
With  Israel  and  her  Prophet — matching  rod 
With  his  the  sons  of  Levi's — and  encountering 
Jehovah's  miracles  with  incantations. 
Tin  upon  Egypt  came  tlie  avengmg  Angel, 
And  those  proud  sages  wept  for  their  first-hom. 
As  wept  the  unletter'd  peasant. 

Anonymotu 

(6.) — Chap.  a.xjv. 
Rescue  or  none.  Sir  Knight,  I  am  your  captive 
Deal  with  me  what  your  nobleness  suggests — 
Tliinking  the  chance  of  war  may  one  day  place 

you 
Where  I  must  now  be  reckon'd — i'  the  rol' 
Of  melancholy  prisoners. 

Aiwiiymous 

(6.) — Chap.  xxv. 
No  human  quality  is  so  well  wove 
In  warp  and  woof,  but  there's  some  flaw  in  it ; 
I've  known  a  brave  man  fly  a  shepherd's  cur, 
A  wise  man  so  demean  liim,  drivelling  idiocy 
Had  well   nigh    been    ashamed  on't.      For   youi 

crafty, 
Your  worldly-wise  man,  he,  above  the  rest. 
Weaves  his  own  snares  so  iine,  he's  often  caught 

in  them. 

Old  Play. 

(7.) — Chap.  xxvi. 
When  Princes  meet,  astrologers  may  mark  it 
An  ominous  conjunctijn,  full  of  boding. 
Like  that  of  Mars  with  Saturn. 

Old  Play. 

(8.) — Chap.  xxix. 
Thy  time  is  not  yet  out — the  devil  thou  series' 
Has  not  as  yet  deserted  thee.     He  aids 
Tlie  friends  who  drudge  for  liim,  as  the  blind  ma» 
Was  aided  by  the  guide,  who  lent  his  shoulder 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  until  he  reach'd  the  brink 
Of  the  fell  precipice — then  hurl'd  him  downward 

Old  PUv. 
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(9.) — Chap.  xxx. 

(5.) — Chap,  xxtii. 

Orr  couusels  waver  like  the  unsteady  bark, 

Oh !  you  would  be  a  vestal  maid,  I  warrant, 

That  reela  amid  the  strife  of  meeting  currents. 

The  bride  of  Heaven — Come — we  may  shake  yoia 

Old  Flay. 

purpose : 

For  here  I  bring  in  hand  a  jolly  stiitor 

(10.) — Chap.  xxxi. 

Hath  ta'en  degrees  in  the  seven  sciences 

Hold    fast    thy   truth,    young    soldier.  —  Gentle 

That  ladies  love  best — He  is  young  and  noble, 

maiden, 

Handsome  and  valiant,  gay  and  rich,  and  liberal 

keeii  you  your  promise  plight — leave  age  its  sub- 

The Nun. 

tleties. 

And  gray-hair'd  policy  its  maze  of  falsehood ; 

(6.) — Chap,  xxxil 

But  be  you  candid  as  the  morning  sky. 

It  comes — it  'brings  me  in  my  parting  hour, 

Eire  the  high  sun  sucks  vapors  up  to  stain  it. 

The  l(;ng-liid  crime — the  well-disguised  guik. 

The  Trial. 

Bring  me  some  holy  priest  to  lay  the  spectre ! 

OldFla^ 
■  (1.) — Chap.  xxxv. 

Jrom  St.  Eonan's  ilUU. 

StiU  though  the  headlong  cavalier, 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild  career, 

1823. 

Seems  racing  with  the  wind ; 
His  sad  companion — ghastly  pale. 

MOTTOES. 

And  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil. 

Cake — ^keeps  her  seat  behind. 

(1.) — Chap.  ii. — The  Guest. 

Hot  ace. 

Quia  nevus  hie  hospes  ? 

Lido  aprid  Virgilium. 

(8.) — Chap,  xxxviii. 

What   sheeted   ghost   is  wandering  through   th4 

Ch'm-maid ! — The  German  in  tlie  front  parlor  ! 

storm  ? 

Boots's  free  Translation  of  the  ]£neid. 

For  never  did  a  maid  of  middle  earth 

Choose  such  a  time  or  spot  to  vent  her  son  ws. 

(2.)— Chap.  hi. 

Old  Flay. 

There  must  be  government  in  all  society — 

Pees  have  their  Queen,  and  stag  herds  have  their 

(9.) — Chap,  xxxix 

leader ; 

Here  come  we  to  our  close — for  that  which  foUowi! 

Rome  had  hjjr  Consuls,  Athens  had  her  Archons, 

Is  but  the  tale  of  duU,  unvaried  misery. 

And  we,  sir,  have  our  Managing  Committee. 

Steep  crags  and  headlong  lins  may  court  the  pencL 

Tlie  Albmn  of  St.  Ronans. 

I.ike  sudden  haps,  dark  plots,  and  strange  adven 

tures; 

(3.)— Chap.  x. 

But  who  would  paint  the  dull  and  fog-wrapt  moor 

Come,  let  me  have  thy  counsel,  for  I  need  it ; 

In  its  long  tract  of  sterile  desolation  ? 

Thou  ju-t  of  those,  who  better  help  their  friends 

Old  Floy. 

With  sage  advice,  than  usurers  with  gold. 

Or  brawlers  with  their  swords — I'll  trust  to  thee, 

For  I  ask  only  from  thee  words,  not  deeds. 

The  Devil  hath  met  his  Match. 

Sri)e  3Sannat3)ne  0'ui). 

(4.)— Chap.  xi. 
S'earest  of  blood  should  still  be  next  m  love; 
And  when  I  see  these  happy  children  playing;, 

1823. 

While  William  gathers  flowers  for  Ellen's  ringlets, 

I. 

And  Ellen  dresses  flies  for  William's  angle, 
I  scarce  can  think,  that  in  advancing  life, 

f 
Assist  me,  ye  friends  of  Old  Books  and  Old  Wine^ 

Coldness,  unkindness,  interest,  or  susjiicion, 

To  sing  in  the  praises  of  sage  Bannatyne, 

Will  e'er  divide  that  unity  so  sacred. 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  President  of  tlie  «J  ii     5.b« 

Wh»'h  Nature  bound  at  birth. 

wrote  these  verses  for  tlie  anuiversary  (iianer  of  March,  1823 

A  '^onymous. 

— See  Life,  vol.  vii.  p.  137. 
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W}ic  left  such  a  treasure  of  old  Scottish  lore 
Ae  euables  each  age  to  print  one  volume  more. 
One  Tolume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume* 

more. 
We'll    ransack    old    Bauny  for    one   volume 
more. 

II. 

And  first,  Allan  Ramsay,  was  eager  to  glean 
Prom  Baimatyne's  Hortus  his  bright  Evergreen ; 
Two  little  light  volumes  (intended  for  four) 
Stdl  leave  us  the  task  to  prmt  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  &c. 

III. 

His  ways  were  not  ours,  for  he  cared  not  a  pin 
How  much  he  left  out,  or  how  much  he  put  in ; 
The   truth   of   the    reading  Le   thought   was   a 

bore, 
80  this  accurate  age  calls  for  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  (fee. 

IV. 

Correct  ana  sagacious,  then  came  my  Lord  Hailes, 

And  weigh'd  every  letter  in  critical  scales. 

But  left  out  some  brief  words,  which  the  prudish 

abhor. 
And  castrated  Banny  in  one  volume  more. 

One  volxmie  more,  my  friends,  one  volume 

more, 
VV^e'll  restore  Banny's  manhood  in  one  volume 
more. 


John  Pinkerton  next,  and  I'm  truly  concern'd 
.  can't  call  tnat  worthy  so  candid  as  learn'd ; 
He  rail'd  at  the  plaid  and  blasphemed  the  clay- 
more, 
ijid    set  Scots   by  the  ears  in  his  one  volume 
m(jre. 
One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume 

more, 
Celt  and  Goth  shall  be  pleased  with  one  vol- 
ume more. 

'  In  accordance  with  his  own  regimen,  Mr.  Ritson  published 
t  volume  entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Animal 
I  »?cl  as  a  M  iral  Duty.     \mi." 

2  See  an  ai  count  of  the  Metrical  Antiquarian  Researches  of 
Piikerton,  Ritsoa,  and  Herd,  &c.  in  the  Introductory  Remarks 
»n  Po[)ular  Poetry,  ante,  p.  544,  et  nrq. 

s  James  Sihbald,  editor  of  S^roltiah  Poetry,  &c.  "The 
f^editur,"  was  the  name  given  hiin  by  the  late  Lord  Eldin, 
ihen  Mr.  John  Clerk,  advocate.  The  description  of  him  here 
b  very  accurate. 

■•  David  Herd,  editor  of  Songs  and  Historical  Ballads.  2 
vols.  He  was-  called  Greysteel  by  his  intimates,  from  having 
been  long  in  unsuocesMful  quest  of  the  romance  of  that 
lame. 

6  This  club  was  iiisi  ituted  in  the  year  1822,  for  the  publication 
at  ronrint  of  rare  and  curi>us  works  connected  with  the  history 


VI. 

As  bitter  as  gall,  and  as  sharp  as  a  zazor. 
And  feeding  on  herbs  as  a  Nebuchadnezzar,' 
His  diet  too  acid,  his  temper  too  sour. 
Little  Ritson  came  out  with  his  two  volumes  more. 
But  one  volume,  my  friends,  one  volume  more. 
We'll  dine  on  roast-beef  and  print  one  volum« 
more. 

VIL 

The  stout  Gothic  yeditur,  next  on  the  roll,' 
With  his  beard  like  a  brush  and  as  black  as  a  coal 
And  honest  Greysteel*  tliat  was  true  to  the  core, 
Lent  their  hearts  and  their  hands  each  to  one  to. 
ume  more. 

One  volume  more,  &c. 

VIIL 

Since  by  these  sLigle  champions  what  wonders 

were  done, 
What  may  not  be  achieved  by  our  Thirty  and  One  I 
Law,  Gospel,  and  Commerce,  we  count  in  our  corps, 
And  the  Trade  and  the  Press  join  for  one  volume 

more. 

One  volume  more,  <fec.  • 

IX. 

Ancient  libels  and  contraband  books,  I  assure  ye, 
We'll  print  as  secure  from  Exchequer  or  Jury;" 
Then  liear  your  Committee  and  let  them  Cf)unt  o'ei 
The  Chiels  they  intend  in  their  three  volumes  more. 
Three  voliuues  more,  Ac. 


They'll  produce  you  King  Jamie,  the  sajjient  and 

Sext, 
And  the  Rob  of  Dumblaue  and  her  Bishops  come 

next; 
One  tome  miscellaneous  they'll  add  to  your  store, 
Resolving  next  year  to  print  four  volumes  more. 
Four  volumes  more,  my  i'rieuds,  four  volume.* 

more ; 
Pay  down  your  subscriptions  for  four  volumes 
more.^ 

and  antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  a  very  tew 
members, — .jjradually  extended  to  one  hundred,  at  whicli  num 
ber  it  lias  now  made  a  final  pause.  They  assume  the  name  of 
the  Barinatyne  Club  from  George  Bannatyne,  ol  wliom  little  i« 
known  beyond  that  prodigions  efibrt  which  p'odui'ed  his  pres- 
ent honors,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  >«iigular  instancei 
of  its  kind  which  the  literature  of  any  connlry  exhibits.  Hii 
labors  as  an  amanuensis  were  undertaken  during  the  time  ol 
pestilence,  in  1568.  The  dread  of  infection  had  induced  him 
to  retire  into  solitude,  and  under  such  circumstances  he  had 
the  energy  to  form  and  execute  the  plan  of  saving  t'le  literaturs 
of  the  whole  nation  ;  and,  undisturbed  by  the  general  moura 
ing  for  the  dead,  and  general  fears  of  tlie  living,  to  <levot« 
himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  and  recording  the  triumjdi..>  ol 
huiimu  genius  in  the  poetry  of  his  age  and  vountry; — thus 
amid  the  wreck  of  all  that  was  mortal,  eniplov.ng  himself  i« 
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So  S-  ®.  3locfel)art,  Esq. 

ON    THE   COMPOSITION   OF   MAIDa's   EPITAPH. 


■1824. 


"  Maidse  Marmorea  dormis  sab  imagine  Maida  I 
Ad  ianuam  domini  sit  tibi  terra  levis." 

See  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vii.  pp.  275-281. 

'  L'KAR  John, — I  some  time  ago  wrote  to  inform  his 
Fat  worship  of  jaces,  misprinted  for  dormis  ; 
But  that  several  Southrons  assured  me  the  januam 
Was  a  twitch  to  both  ears  of  Ass  Priscian's  cra- 
nium, 
^''oii  perhaps,  may  observe  that  one  Lionel  Ber- 

in  defence  of  our  blunder  appears  a  stout  arguer : 

But  at  length  I  have  settled,  I  hope,  all  these 
clatters. 

By  a  rowt  in  the  papers — fine  place  for  such 
matters. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  make  it  for  once  my  com- 
mand, oil, 

Tliat  my  gudeson  shall  leave  the  whole  thing  in 
my  hand,  sir, 

And  by  no  means  accomplish  what  James  says 
you  threaten, 

Some  banter  in  Blackwood  to  claim  your  dog- 
Latin. 

I  have  various  reasons  of  weight,  on  my  word,  su-. 

For  pronouncing  a  step  of  this  sort  were  absurd, 
sir. — 

Fu'stly,  erudite  sir,  'twas  against  your  advising 

I  adopted  the  lines  tliis  monstrosity  hes  in ; 

For  you  modestly  hinted  my  Engli.'^h  translation 

Would  become  better  far  such  a  dignified  station. 

Second — how,  in  God's  name,  would  my  bacon  be 
saved, 

preserving  the  lays  by  which  mortality  is  at  once  given  to 
others,  and  obtained  Cor  the  writer  him-elf.  He  informs  us  of 
lome  of  the  numt-rous  difficuhies  he  had  to  contend  with  in 
ihis  self-imposed  task.  The  volume  containing  his  labors, 
»«FOsited  in  tiie  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  no  less  than  eight  hundred  pages  in  length,  and  very 
lieatly  and  closely  written,  containing  nearly  all  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Scotland  now  known  to  e.xisl. 

Tliis  Caiedoiiiiin  association,  which  boasts  .several  names  of 
'tstipcuon.  both  from  rank  and  talent,  has  assumed  rather  a 
brfjaner  loundation  than  the  parent  society,  the  Roxhurghe 
dab  in  London,  whicli,  in  its  plan,  being  restricted  to  the 
reprinting  of  single  tracts,  each  executed  at  the  expense  of  an 
individual  member,  it  follows  as  almost  a  necessary  <'onsR- 
quence.  that  no  volume  of  considerable  size  has  emanated  Irom 
It,  and  its  range  has  been  thus  far  limited  in  point  of  utility. 
The  nannatyne,  holding  the  same  system  with  respect  to  the 
erdina-v  species  of  club  reprint*,  levies,  moreover,  a  fund 
nmong  it.s  members  of  about  jC.500  a  year,  expressly  to  be 
plied  "or  the  editing  and  printing  of  works  of  acknowledged 
importance,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  expense  beyond 
the  reasorable  bounds  of  an  individual's  contribution.  In  this 
^ray  ei  her  a  member  of  the  Club,  or  a  competent  person  under 


By  not  having  writ  what  I  clearly  (.ngraved  ? 
On  the  contrary,  I,  on  the  whole,  think  it  better 
To   be  whipp'd  as  the  thief,  than  his  lousy  re 

setter. 
Thirdly — don't  you  perceive  that  I  don't  care  a 

boddle 
Although  fifty  false  metres  were    flung    at   my 

noddle, 
For  my  back  is  as  broad  and  as  hard  as  Benio 

mon's, 
And  I  treat  as  I  please  both  the  Greeks  and  tho 

Romans ; 
Whereas    the    said   heathens   might   rather   look 

serious 
At  a  kick  on  their  drum  from  the  scribe  of  Va 

lerius. 
And,  fourthly  and  lastly — it  is  my  good  pleasure 
To  remain   the   sole   som'ce   of  that   murderous 

measure. 
So  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas — ^be  tractile, 
j  Invade  not,  I  say,  my  own  dear  little  dactyl ; 
j  If  you  do,  you'll  occasion  a  breach  in  our  iut^ 

course : 
To-morrow  wiU  see  me  in  town  for  the  winter- 
course, 
But  not  at  your  door,  at  the  usual  hour,  sir. 
My  own  pye-house  daughter's  good  prog  to  de- 

vom',  sir. 
Ergo — peace  ! — on  your  duty,  your  squeamishness 

throttle. 
And  we'll  soothe  Priscian's  spleen  with  a  canny 

third  bottle. 
A  fig  for  all  dactyls,  a  fig  for  all  spondees, 
A  fig  for  all  dunces  and  dominie  Grundys ; 
A  fig  for  dry  tlirapples,  south,  nortli,  east,  and 

west,  sir, 
■Speates  and  raxes'  ere  five  for  a  famishing  guest, 

sk ; 


its  patronage,  superintends  ft  particular  volume,  or  set  of  vr  1- 
nmes.  Upon  these  occasions,  a  very  moderate  number  of  copies 
are  thrown  off  for  general  sale  ;  and  those  belonging  to  the 
Club  are  only  distinguished  from  the  others  by  being  printed 
on  the  paper,  and  ornamented  with  the  decorations,  peculiar  to 
the  Society.  In  this  way  seveial  useful  and  eminently  valua- 
ble works  have  recently  been  given  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time,  or  at  least  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  autlienticity 
which  they  had  never  before  attained. — ^ibridged  frurn  tht 
Qunrter/y  Ki-riric — Art.  Pitcairn' i  Ancient  Crimimil  T'>-i- 
als.     Februnry,  1831. 

>  There  is  an  excellent  story  (but  toi  /ong  for  quotation)  in  the 
Mcvivircvf  the  Somervitles  (vol.  i.  p.  240)  about  an  old  Lore 
of  lliat  family,  who,  when  he  wished  jireparations  to  be  made 
for  high  feasting  at  his  Castle  of  Cowthally,  used  to  send  on  a 
billet  inscribed  with  this  laconic  phrase,  "  Speates  and  raxes," 
i.  e.  spits  and  rnriges.  Upon  one  occasion,  Lady  Somerville 
(being  newly  married,  and  not  vet  skilled  in  her  husband's 
hieroglyphics)  read  the  mandates  as  spears  and  jacks,  and 
sent  forth  2(10  armed  horsemen,  .vhose  appearance  on  the 
moors  greatly  alarmed  Loid  St-inej'ihe  in,i  his  guest,  who 
lia|)pened  to  be  no  less  a  person  thii.  King  James  III. — Set 
Siott's  Alisccllaneou*  Pt-oj'e,  vol,  xxii.  u.  312 
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Aiid  as  Fatsman'  and  I  have  some  topics  for  ha- 
ver, he'll 

Be  invited,  I  hope,  to  meet  me  and  Dame  Pev- 
erii. 

Upon  whom,  to  say  nothing  of  Oury  and  Anne, 
you  a 

Oog  shall  be  deem'd  if  you  fastea  yom'  Jatiua. 


^IntB, 


ADDEESSED     TO     MOXSIEUE     ALEXANDRE,'    THE     CKLK- 
BSATED  VENTRILOQUIST. 


1824. 


Of  yore,  in  old  England,  it  was  not  thought  good 

To  carry  two  visages  under  one  hood ; 

What  should  folk  say  to  you  ?  who  have  faces  such 

plenty. 
That  from  under  one  hood,  you  last  night  show'd 

us  twenty ! 
Btand  forth,  arch  deceiver,  and  tell  us  in  truth. 
Are  you  handsome  or  ugly,  in  age  or  in  youth  ? 
Man,  wo»uan,  or  child — a  dog  or  a  mouse  ? 
Or  are  you,  at  once,  each  Uve  thing  in  the  house  ? 
Each  Uve  thing,  did  I  ask  ? — each  dead  implement, 

too,  * 

A  work-shop   in   your   person, — saw,  chisel,  and 

screw  I 
Above  all,  are  you  one  individual  ?  I  know 
You  must  be  at  least  Alexandre  and  Co. 
But  I  think   you're  a  troop — an   assemblage — a 

mob. 
And  that  I,  as  the  Sheriff,  should  take  up  the 

j'-'b ; 
And  instead  of  rehearshig  your  wonders  in  verse. 
Must  read   you   the  'Riot-Act.  and  bid   you  dis- 
perse. * 
Abbots  FORD,  23iJ  April.^ 


'  Fatsmtin  vris  one  of  Mr  James  Ballantyne's  many  aliases. 
Anotlier  (Ui  .vhich  Constable  mostly  adhered)  was  Mr.  "  Bas- 
ka'.SlI" — ail  aftiisiou  to  the  celebrated  printer  Baskerville, 

2  "  fVhcT.  Monsieur  Jileiandre,  the  celebrated  ventrile- 
q'.ist,  was  in  Scotla-^d,  in  1824,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mbots- 
for  I,  jcheri  he  entertained  his  distinguished  host,  and  the 
ether  visiurs,  with  his  unrivalled  imitations.  JVext  morn- 
I'jjo'  when  ke  was  about  to  depart,  .Sir  Walter  felt  a  good 
aeal  emoarrnssed  as  to  the  sort  of  acknowledgment  he  should 
offer  ;  but  f,t  length,  resolving  that  it  would  probably  be  most 
agreeable  tn  the  young  foreigner  to  be  paid  in  professional 
coin,  if  in  any,  he  stepped  aside  for  a  few  mi;iutes,  and  on 
returning,  presented  him  with  this  epigram.  The  reader 
need  h-inlly  be  reminded  that  Sir  fValter  Scott  held  the  of- 
icc  of  Sheriff  of  the  cuunty  of  Selkirk." — Scotch  newspaper, 
»«30. 

The  lines,  vith  thia  date,  appeared  in  tfie  Edinburgh  An- 

«J  RejCister  of  1824 
BO 


TO  THE  DRAMA  FOinfDED  ON  "  ST.  RONAN  «   W«U    ' 


1824. 


"  After  the  play,  the  following  \utnorcus  c/t^'^eat 
(ascribed  to  an  eminent  literary  character^  wa4 
spoken  with  infinite  effect  by  Mr.  Mackay-  in  tlt< 
character  of  Meg  Dodds." — Edinburgh  Weekly 
Journal,  9th  June,  1824. 

Enter  Meg  Dodds,  encircled  by  a  crowd  of  unruly 
boys,  wluym  a  tovni s-officer  is  driving  off. 

That's  right,  friend — drive  the  gaitUngs  back, 
And  lend  yon  muckle  ane  a  whack ; 
Your  Embro'  bairns  are  grown  a  pack, 

Sae  proud  and  saucy, 
They  scarce  will  let  au  auld  wife  walk 

Upon  your  causey. 

I've  seen  the  day  they  would  been  scaur'o 
Wi'  the  Tolbooth,  or  wi'  the  Guard, 
Or  maybe  wud  hae  some  regard 

For  Jamie  Laing — * 
The  Water-hole'  was  right  weel  wared 

On  sic  a  gang. 

But  whar's  the  gude  Tolbooth'  gane  no^ 
Whi4-'s  the  auld  Claugbt,'  wi'  red  and  blue  ? 
Whar's  Jamie  Laing  ?  and  whar's  John  Doo  ?' 

And  whar's  the  Weigh-houso'* 
Deil  hae't  I  see  but  what  is  new. 

Except  the  Playhouse  i 

Yoursells  are  changed  frae  head  to  heol. 
There's  some  that  gar  the  causeway  reel 
With  clashing  hufe  and  rattling  wheeL 

And  horses  canterui', 
Wha's  fathers  daunder'd  hame  as  weel 

Wi'  lass  and  lantern. 

4  James  Laing  was  one  of  the  Depute-Clerks  of  the  city  < 
Edinburgh,  and  in  his  official  connection  with  the  Police  and 
the  Council-Chamber,  his  name  was  a  comotaat  tanor  to  «»  i 
doers.     He  died  in  February,  1806. 

6  The  Watch-hole. 

6  The  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothisi, 
was  pulled  down  in  1817. 

'  The  ancient  Town  Guard.  The  rednced  remnant  of  thii 
body  of  police  was  finally  disbanded  i%1817. 

s  John  Doo,  or  Dhu — a  terrific-looking  and  higli-spirited 
member  of  the  Town  Guard,  and  of  whom  there  is  a  print  by 
Kay,  etched  in  1784. 

9  Tne  Weigh-Honse,  sitnated  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow 
Lawnmarket,  and  which  had'long  been  looked  upon  as  an  en 
cnmbrance  to  the  street,  was  demolished  in  order  to  siake  waj 
for  the  royal  proces-sion  to  the  Castle,  vliiub  tick  (ijsce  on  th« 
S22d  of  August,  1822. 
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Mysell  being  in  the  public  line, 

I  look  for  howfs  I  konn'd  lang  syne, 

Whar  gentles  used  to  drink  gude  wine, 

And  eat  cheap  dinners ; 
But  deil  a  soul  gangs  there  to  dine, 

Of  saints  or  sinners  1 

Fortune's'  and  Hunter's'  gane,  alas! 
And  Bayle's'  is  lost  in  empty  space ; 
And  now  if  folk  would  splice  a  brace, 

Or  crack  a  bottle. 
They  gang  to  a  new-fangled  place 

They  ca'  a  Hottle. 

The  deevil  hottle  them  for  Meg  I 
They  are  sae  greedy  and  sae  gleg, 
That  if  ye're  served  but  wi'  an  egg 

(And  that's  puir  pickin'), 
In  comes  a  chiel  and  makes  a  leg. 

And  charges  chicken  I 

And  wha  may  ye  be,"  gin  ye  speer, 
*  That  brings  your  auld-warld  clavers  here  ?" 
Troth,  if  there's  onybody  near 

That  kens  the  roads, 
ni  hand  ye  Burgimdy  to  beer, 

He  kens  Meg  Dodds. 

I  came  a  piece  fi'ae  west  o'  Currie ; 
And,  since  I  see  you're  in  a  hurry. 
Your  patience  I'll  uae  lunger  worry. 

But  be  sae  crouse 
As  speak  a  word  for  ane  Will  Murray,* 

That  keeps  this  house. 

Plays  are  auld-fasliion'd  things,  in  truth, 
And  ye've  seen  wonders  mair  uncouth ; 
Yet  actors  shouldna  suffer  drouth. 

Or  want  of  di'amook. 
Although  they  speak  but  wi'  ^eir  mouth. 

Not  with  their  stamock. 

But  ye  tak  care  of  a'  folk's  pantry ; 

And  surely  to  hae  stoodon  sentry 

Ower  this  big  house  (that's  far  frae  rent-free) 

For  a  lone  sister. 
Is  claims  as  gude's  to  be  a  ventri — 

How'st  ca'd — loquistc" 

'  Fonnne's  Tavern — a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old 
Btamp-office  Close,  Higli  Street,  and  which  was,  in  the  early 
jart  of  the  last  century,  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun. 
—The  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Jie  day  held  his  levees  and  dinners  in  this  tavern. 

8  Hunter's — another  once  much-frequented  tavern,  in  Wri- 
jer's  Court,  Royal  Exchange. 

s  Bayle's  Tavern  and  CofTeehqnse,  originally  on  the  North 
Bridge,  east  side,  afterwards  in  Shakspeare  Square,  bit  rs- 
ncved  to  admit  of  the  opening  of  Waterloo  Place.  Such  was 
he   lijf'iified  cbaractat  of  this  house,  that  the  waiter  always 


Weel,  sirs,  gude'en,  and  have  a  care. 
The  bairns  mak  fun  o'  Meg  nae  mair ; 
For  gin  they  do,  she  tells  you  fair, 

And  without  faiizie, 
As  sure  as  ever  ye  sit  there, 

She'll  tell  the  Bailie 


E  p  f  1 0  2  u  e ." 


18-24. 


The  sages — for  authority,  pray  look 

Seneca's  morals,  or  the  copy-book — 

The  sages  to  dispai-age  woman's  power, 

Say,  beauty  is  a  fair,  but  fading  flower  ;•— 

I  cannot  tell — I've  small  philosophy — 

Yet,  if  it  fades,  it  does  not  surely  die, 

But,  like  the  violet,  when  decayed  in  bloom. 

Survives  through  many  a  year  in  rich  perfum*. 

Witness  our  theme  to-night,  two  ages  gone, 

A  third  wanes  fast,  since  Mary  fiU'd  the  vhrone. 

Brief  was  her  bloom,  with  scarce  one  sunn^^-  day 

'Twixt  Pinkie's  field  and  fatal  Fotheringay: 

But  when,  while  Scottish  hearts  and  blood  jot 

boast, 
Shall  sympathy  with  Mary's  woes  be  Wt  ? 
O'er  Mary's  mem'ry  the  learned  quarrel. 
By  Mary's  grave  the  poet  plants  his  laurel, 
Time's  echo,  old  tradition,  makes  her  name 
The  constant  burden  of  his  fault'ring  theme; 
In  each  old  hall  his  gray-hair'd  heralds  tell 
Of  Mary's  picture,  and  of  Mary's  cell. 
And  show — my  fingers  tingle  at  the  thought - 
The   loads  of  tapestry  which  that    poor    Quee4 

wrought. 
In  vain  did  fate  bestow  a  double  dower 
Of  ev'ry  ill  that  waits  on  rank  and  pow'r, 
Of  ev'ry  ill  on  beauty  that  attends — 
False  ministers,  false  lovers,  and  false  friends.. 
Spite  of  three  wedlocks  so  completely  curst. 
They  rose  in  ill  from  bad  to  worse,  and  worst, 
In  spite  of  errors — I  dare  not  say  more, 
For  Duncan  Targe  lays  hand  on  his  claymore. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  humors  vary. 
There  is  a  talisman  in  that  word  Mary, 

appeared  in  full  dress,  ant  Dcbjdy  was  admitted  who  bad  no( 
a  white  neckcloth — then  cousidered  an  indispensable  insiguinoj 
of  a  gentleman 

*  Mr.  William  Murray  became  manager  of  tne  I'dinbnrga 
Theatre  in  1815. 

*  "  I  recovered  the  above  with  some  difficulty.  I  believe  it 
was  never  spolien,  but  written  for  some  play,  afterwards  with- 
drawn, in  which  Mrs.  H.  Siddoiis  was  to  have  spoken  it  in  th« 
character  of  Q,ueen  Mary." — Eitract  from  a  l.rtter  of  Sil 
Wal't-  Scott  to  Mr.  Constable,  98.t  October,  1824. 


rLti  oiito  Scottish  bosoms  all  and  some 
Is  found  the  genuine  opcti  sesainuin  I 
In  history,  ballad,  poetry,  or  novel, 
)t  charms  alikv;  the  castle  and  the  hovel, 
Er.n  you- — forgive  me — who,  demure  and  shy. 
Gorge  not  each  bait,  nor  stir  at  every  fly. 
Must  rise  to  this,  else  in  her  ancient  reign 
Ujc  Rose  of  Scotland  has  survived  in  vain. 


from  UeiigixuntUt. 


1824. 


"  It  was  but  three  nights  ago,  that,  worn 

out  by  the  uniformity  of  my  confinement,  I  had 
manifested  more  symptoms  of  despondence  than  I 
had  before  exhibited,  which  I  conceive  may  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  domestics,  tlirough 
whom  the  circumstance  might  transpire.  On  the 
next  morning,  the  following  Unes  lay  on  my  table ; 
but  how  conveyed  there,  I  camiot  tell.  The  hand 
in  wliich  they  are  written  is  a  beautiful  Itahan 
wanuacript." — Dairsie  Luth/ier's  Journal,  Chap.  x. 

As  lords  their  laborers'  hire  delay, 
Fate  quits  our  toil  with  hopes  to  com&^ 

Whicli,  if  far  short  of  present  pay. 
Still  owns  a  debt  and  names  a  sum. 

Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  sufferer,  then, 
Although  a  distant  date  be  given; 

Despair  is  treason  towards  man. 
And  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 


Svom  ^l]£  Bctrotljcii. 


1825. 


(1.)— SONG— SOLDIER,  WAKE. 


SoiDiEE,  wakp  —the  day  is  peeping, 
H.ncr  ne'er  wa.^  won  in  sleeping, 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
Lay  imreflected  on  the  hill : 
'Tis  when  they  are  gUnted  back 
From  axe  and  armor,  spear  and  jack, 
That  they  promise  future  story 
Many  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror, 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 


IL 

Arm  and  up — the  morning  beam 
Hath  cidl'd  the  rustic  to  his  team. 
Hath  call'd  tlie  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
Hath  ctdl'd  the  huntsman  to  tUe  brake 
The  early  student  ponders  o'er 
His  dusty  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake — thy  hai'vest,  fame ; 
Thy  study,  conquest ;  war  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  bu  foeman's  terror. 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 

IIL 
Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain ; 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain: 
Vainest  of  all  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream  :  « 

Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled , 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror  I 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morning's  miiTor. 

Chap,  xifc 


(2.)— SONG— THE  TRUTH  OF  WOMAN 


Wom.^n's  faith,  and  woman's  trust — 
Write  the  characters  in  dust ; 
Stamp  them  on  the  runmng  stream, 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better, 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween. 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  meaa 

IL 

[  have  strain'd  the  spider's  tlu^ead 

'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  niiiid ; 

I  have  weigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 

'Gauist  her  pUght  of  heart  and  hand  , 

I  told  my  true-lL,Ye  of  the  token. 

How  her  faith  proved  hght,  and  hct  ^^.ci  wtm 

broken : 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  pligh'> 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night. 

Chap.  XX 


(3.)— SONG— I  ASKED  OF  MY  HARP. 

"The  minstrel  tjok  from  his  side  a  rote. 

i  and  striking,  from  time  to  time,  a  Welsh  descant 


ne 
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sung  at  otliers  a  lay,  of  which  \^e  can  oflfer  oiJy  a 
few  fragmenta,  literally  translated  from  the  an- 
cient language  in  which  they  were  chanted,  pre- 
mising that  they  are  in  that  excursive  symbolical 
style  of  poetry,  which  TaUessin,  Llewarch,  Hen, 
And  other  bards,  had  derived  perhaps  from  the 
time  of  the  Druids." 

I  ask'd  of  my  harp,  "  Who  hath  injured  thy  chords  ?" 
And  she  rephed,  "The  crooked  finger,  which  I 

mocked  in  my  tune." 
A  bUde  of  silver  may  be  bended — a  blade  of  steel 

abldeth — 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

The  sweet  taste  of  mead  passeth  from  the  lips. 

But  they  are  long  corroded  by  the  juice  of  worm- 
wood; 

Tne  lamb  is  brought  to  the  shambles,  but  the  wolf 
rangeth  the  mountain ; 

Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

I  ask'd  the  red-hot  iron,  when  it  glimmer'd  on  the 
anvU, 

"Wherefore  glowest  thou  longer  than  the  fire- 
brand r 

"  I  was  born  in  the  dark  mine,  and  the  brand  in 
the  pleasant  greenwood." 

Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  enduretk 

I  ask'd  the  green  oak  of  the  assembly,  wherefore 

its  boughs  were   dry  and  sear'd  like  the 

horns  of  the  stag ; 
*  nd  it  show'd  me  that  a  small  worm  had  gnaw'd 

its  roots. 
The  boy  who  remembered  the  scourge,  undid  the 

wicket  of  the  castle  at  midnight. 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  enduretL 

Lightning  destroyeth  temples,  though  their  spires 
pierce  the  clouds; 

Btorms  destroy  armadas,  though  their  sails  mter- 
cept  the  gale. 

He  that  is  m  liis  glory  faUetli,  and  that  by  a  con- 
temptible enemy. 

Kjnd^ess  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

Chap.  xxxL 


^4.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— CUAP.  II. 

In  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  sounds. 
With  rapid  clangor  hurried  far; 

Each  liill  and  dale  the  note  rebounds, 
But  when  return  the  sons  of  war  1 

Thou,  born  of  stem  Necessity, 


DuU  Peace !  the  valley  yields  to  thee, 
And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 

Welsh  Poem 

(2.) — Chap,  vu, 
0,  sadly  shines  the  morning  sim 

On  leaguer'd  castle  wall. 
When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlement 
Seem  nodding  to  their  falL 

Old  Ballad. 

(3.) — Chap.  xii. 
Now  all  ye  ladies  of  f:ur  Scotland,  ' 

And   ladies  of  England  that  happy  would 
prove. 
Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  marry  for  land, 
Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love. 

Family  Quarrels. 

(4.) — Chap.  xiii. 
Too  much  rest  is  rust. 

There's  ever  cheer  in  changing ; 
We  tyne  by  too  much  trust, 
So  we'U  be  up  and  ranging. 

Old  Song. 

(5.) — Chap.  xvii. 
Ring  out  the  merry  bells,  the  bride  approaches. 
ITie  blush  upon  her  cheek  has  shamed  the  morning 
For  that  is  dawning  palely.     Grant,  good  saints. 
These  clouds  betoken  naught  of  evil  omen  ! 

Old  Play. 


Julia. 


(6.) — Chap,  xxvu 
Gentle  su\ 


You  are  our  captive — but  we'U  use  you  so. 
That  you  sliall  think  your  prison  joys  may  match 
Whate'er  yttur  hberty  hath  known  of  pleasure. 
Roderick.  No,  fau'est,  we  have  trifled  here  tor. 
long; 
And,  fingering  to  see  your  rosea  blossom, 
I've  let  mv  laurels  wither 

Old  Play. 


JTrom  ^\]t  (Jali0man. 


1825. 


(1.)— AHRIMAN. 
-"  So  ftaviiMT,  the  Saracen  proceeded  to  chani 


verses,  very  ancient  in  the  language  and  structure 
which  some  have  thouplit  derive  their  source  from 
the  worshippers  of  Arimanes,  the  Evil  Principle.'" 
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Dabe  ^Lriman,  whom  Irak  still 

Thou  rul'sf  the  fate  of  men  ; 

Holds  origin  of  woe  and  ill ! 

Thine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  hour, 

When,  bending  at  thy  shrine, 

And — who  dare  answer  ? — is  thy  power, 

We  view  the  worll  with  troubled  eye, 

Dark  Spu-it  1  ended  Then  ? 

Where  see  we  'neath  the  extended  sky, 

Chap.  liL 

An  empire  matching  thine ! 
If  tb'  Benigner  Power  can  yield 

A  fountain  in  the  desert  field. 

Where  wearv  pilgriuis  drink ; 

(2.)— SONG  OF  BLONDEL.— THE  3L00D^ 

Tliine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock, 

VEST. 

Thine  the  toj-nado's  deadly  shock, 

Where  countless  navies  sink ! 

"  The  song  of  Blondel  was,  of  course,  in  the  N(» 

man  language ;   but  the  verses  which  follow  ex 

Or  if  He  bid  the  soil  dispense             • 

press  its  meaning  and  its  manner." 

Balsams  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense. 

How  few  can  they  deliver 

'TwAS  near  the  fair  city  of  Benevent, 

From  lingering  pains,  or  pang  intense, 

When  the  sun  was  setting  on  bough  and  bent; 

Red  Fever,  spotted  Pestilence, 

And  knights  were  preparing  in  bower  and  tert, 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver ! 

On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  tournament , 

When  in  Lincoln-green  a  stripling  gent, 

Chief  in  Man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway. 

Well  seeming  a  page  by  a  princess  sent, 

And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  pray 

Wander'd  the  camp,  and,  still  as  he  went. 

Before  another  throne, 

Inquired  for  the  Englishman,  Thomas  a  Kent. 

WTiate'er  of  specious  form  be  there, 

The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Far  hath  he  fared,  and  farther  must  fare. 

Is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 

Till  he  finds  liis  pavilion  nor  stately  nor  rare. — 

Little  save  iron  and  steel  was  there  ; 

Say,  hast  thou  feeling,  sense,  and  form. 

And,  as  lacking  the  coin  to  pay  armorer's  care, 

Thimder  thy  voice,  thy  garments  storm. 

With  his  sinewy  arms  to  the  shoulders  bare, 

As  Eastern  Magi  say  ; 

The  good  knight  with  hammer  and  file  did  repair 

With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath. 

The  mail  that  to-morrow  must  see  him  wear, 

And  wings  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path, 

For  the  honor  of  Saint  John  and  his  lady  fair. 

And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey  ? 

"  Thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  page  said  he, 

Or  art  thou  mix'd  in  Nature's  somve, 

And  the  knight  bent  lowly  both  head  and  knee. 

An  ever-operating  force, 

"  She  is  Benevent's  Princess  so  high  in  degree, 

Converting  good  to  Ul ; 

And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  may  well  be — 

An  evil  principle  innate, 

He  that  would  climb  so  lofty  a  tree, 

Contending  with  our  better  fate, 

Or  spring  such  a  gulf  as  divides  her  from  thee. 

And  oh !  victorious  still  ? 

Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  men  may 

Howe'er  it  be,  dispute  is  vaia 

see 
His  ambition  is  back'd  by  his  high  chivalrie. 

On  all  without  thou  hold'st  thy  reign. 

Nor  less  on  all  within  ; 

"  Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  fair  page  be 

Each  mortal  passions  fierce  career, 

said, 

Love,  hate,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear, 

And  the  knight  lowly  louted  with  hand  and  wltk 

Thou  goadest  into  sin. 

head, 

"  Fling  aside  the  good  armor  in  which  thou  xii  clad. 

Wliene'er  a  sunny  gleam  appears. 

And  don  thou  this  weed  of  her  night-gear  instead. 

To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  tears, 

For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread ; 

Thou  art  notKdistant  far  ; 

And  charge,  thus  attired,  in  the  tournament  dread, 

'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives, 

And  fight  as  thy  wont  is  where  most  blood  is  shed, 

Tliou  whett'st  our  very  banquet-knives 

And  bring  honor  away,  or  remain  with  the  dead." 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. 

Untroubled  m  his  look,  and  untroubled  in  his  freasl, 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth, 

The  knight  the  weed  hath  takeo,  and  reverently 

LoMg  aa  we  linger  on  the  earth, 

hath  kisa'd : 

US 


SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


*  Now  bless'd  be  the  moment,  the  messenger  be 

blest  I 
Vliich  honor'd  do  I  hold  me  in  my  lady's  high  behest  I 
And  say  imto  my  lady,  in  tliis  dear  night  wee i 

dress'd, 
To  the  best  arm'd  champion  I  will  not  veil  my 

crest ; 
But  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well,  'tis  her  turn  to  take 

the  test." 
Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  fytte  of  the  Lay 

of  the  Bloody  Vest. 


THE  BLOODY  VEST. 


FYTTE  SECOND. 


The  Baptist's  fair  morrow  beheld' gallant  feats — 
There  was  winning  of  honor,  and  losing  of  seats — 
There  was  hewing  with  falchions,  and  splintering 

of  staves. 
The  victors  won  glory,  the  vanquish'd  won  graves. 
0,  many  a  knight  there  fought  bravely  and  well. 
Yet  one  was  accounted  his  peers  to  excel. 
And  'twas  he  whose  sole  armor  on  body  and  breast, 
Seem'd  the  weed  of  a  damsel  when  boune  for  her 

rest. 

There  were  some    dealt  him  wounds   that  were 

bloody  and  sore, 
But  others  respected  his  plight,  and  forbore. 
"  It  is  some  oath  of  honor,"  they  said,  "  and  I  trow, 
'I were  unknightly  to  slay  liim  achieving  his  vow." 
Then  the  Prince,  for  his  sake,  bade  the  tournament 

cease. 
He  "flung  down   his  warder,  the   trumpets    sung 

peace ; 
And  the  judges  declare,  and  competitors  yield. 
That  the  Knight  of  the  Night-gear  was  first  in  the 

field. 

The  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  was  nigher. 
When  before  the  fair  Princess  low  louted  a  squire, 
And  delii'er'd  a  garment  miseemly  to  view, 
With  sword-cut  and  spear-thrust,  all  hack'd  and 

pierced  through ; 
Ah  rent  and  all  tatter'd,  all  clotted  with  blood, 
With  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust,  and  with  mud. 
Not  the  point  of  that  lady's  small  finger,  I  ween, 
&)uld  have  rested  on  spot  waa  unsullied  and  clean. 

•  This  token  my  master.  Sir  Thomas  a  Kent, 
Restores  to  the  Princess  of  fair  Benevent ; 
He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  right  to  the 
fruit,  [suit; 

Be  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  should  prevail  in  his 
Vhrouch  life's  utmost  peril  the  prize  I  have  won. 


And  now  must  the  faith  of  my  mistress  be  shown 
For  she  who  prompts  knights  on  such  danger  to  run 
Must  avouch  his  true  service  in  front  of  the  sun. 

" '  I  restore,'  says  my  master,  '  the  garment  Fv* 

worn, 
And  I  claim  of  the  Princess  to  don  it  in  turn ; 
For  its  stains  and  its  rents  she  should  prize  it  tha 

more. 
Since  by  shame  'tis  unsullied,  though  crimson'd 

with  gore.' "  [press'd 

Tlien  deep  blush'd  the  Princess — ;yetkiss'd  she  ani 
The  blood-spotted  robes  to  her  lips  and  her  breast 
"  Go  tell  my  true  knight,  church  and  chamber  shaU 

show 
If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  no." 

And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  pass, 
In  solemn  procession  to  minster  and  mass. 
The  first  walk'd  the  Princess  in  purple  and  pall. 
But  the  blood-besmear'd  night-robe  she  wore  ovei 

aU; 
And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at  dine 
When  she  knelt  to  her  father  and  proffer'd  the  wine 
Over  all  her  rich  robes  and  state  jewels,  she  wore 
That  wimple  unseemly  bedabbled  with  gore. 

Then  lords  whisper'd  ladies,  as  well  you  may  think, 
And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter,  and  wink  ; 
And  the  Prince,  who  in  anger  and  shame  had  look'd 

down,  [a  frown : 

Turn'd  at  length  to  his  daughter,  and  spoke  with 
"  Now  since  thou  hast  publish'd  thy  folly  and  guUt, 
E'en  atone  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood  thou  hast 

spUt ; 
Yet  sore  for  your  boldness  you  both  will  repent, 
When  you  wander  as  exiles  from  fair  Benevent." 

Then  out  spoke  stout  Tliomas,  in  hall  where  be 

stood. 
Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dauntless  of  mood : 
"  The  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter  of  thine, 
I  pour'd  forth  as  freely  as  flask  gives  its  wine ; 
And  if  for  my  sake  she  brooks  prance  and  blame, 
Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  from  suffering  and 

shame ; 
And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  princedom  and  rent, 
When  I  hail  her,  in  England,  the  Countess  of  Kent." 

Chap.  XX vL 


(8.)— M  0  T  T  6  E  S . 

(1.) — Chap.  ix. 
This  is  the  Prince  of  Leeches  ;  fever,  plague, 
Cold  rheum,  and  hot  podagra,  do  but  look  on  hiro 
And  quit  their  grasp  upon  the  tortured  sinews. 

Anonymous. 
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(2.)— Chap.  xi. 

Till  the  bewildering  sceues  around  us  seen: 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  Northern  land, 

Tlie  vain  productions  of  a  feverish  dreara. 

A-lli)"W  that  birth,  or  valor,  wealth,  or  wit, 

Astolpho,  a  Romante. 

Give  each  precedence  to  their  possessor. 

Envy,  that  follows  on  such  eminence. 

(9.) — Chap.  xxiv. 

A«  comes  tlie  lyme-hound  on  the  roebuck's  trace 

A  grain  of  dust 

BliaU  puU  them  down  each  one. 

Soiling  our  cup,  will  make  our  sense  reject 

Sir  David  TAndsay. 

Fastidiously  the  draught  which  we _ did  thirst  tc4 

■ 

A  rusted  nail,  placed  near  the  faithful  compass, 

(3.) — Chap.  xin. 

WLU  sway  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the  argo«y 

You  talk  of  Gayety  and  Innocence  1 

Even  this  small  cause  of  anger  and  disgust 

rh    moment  when  the  fatal  fruit  was  eaten, 

WiU  break  tlie  bonds  of  amity  'mongst  princes, 

They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again  ;  and  Malice 

And  wreck  their  noblest  purposes. 

Has  ever  since  been  playmate  to  light  Gayety 

TJie  Crusade 

From  the  first  moment  when  the  smiling  infant 

Destroys  the  flower  or  butterfly  he  toys  with. 

(10.) — Chap.  xxvi. 

To  the  last  chuckle  of  the  dying  miser, 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall  1 

Who' on  Ids  deathbed  laughs  his  last  to  hear 

I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain. 

His  wealthy  neighbor  has  become  a  bankrupt. 

For  tmie  may  happier  hours  recall, 

Old  Flay. 

And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

(4.) — Chap.  xvt. 

I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead. 

Tis  not  her  sense — for  sure,  in  that 

Their  pains  are  past,  their  sorrows  o'er,   • 

There's  nothing  more  than  common ; 

And  those  that  loved  their  steps  must  tread 

And  all  her  wit  is  only  chat. 

When  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more 

Like  any  other  woman.                       Song. 

But  worse  than  absence,  worse  than  death. 

(5.) — Chap.  xvn. 

She  wept  her  lover's  sullied  fame. 

Were  every  hair  upon  his  head  a  life. 

'    And,  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  birth. 

And  every  hfe  were  to  be  supplicated 

She  wept  a  soldier's  injured  name. 

B)  numbers  equal  to  those  hairs  quadrupled, 

Ballad. 

Life  after  Ufe  should  out  like  waning  stars 
Before  the  daybreak — or  as  festive  lamps, 

Which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  midnight  revel, 

Each  after  each  are  quench'd  when  guests  depart. 

mfe  of  Napoleon. 

Old  Play. 
(6.) — Chap.  xrx. 

June,  18'25. 

Must  ■^e  then  sheath  our  stiU  victorious  sword  ; 

•Turn  back  our  forward  step,  which  ever  trode 

While  Scott  was  engaged  in  writing  the  life  o. 

O'er  foemen's  necks  the  onward  path  of  glory  ; 

Napoleon,  Mr.  Lockhart    says,  —  "The   rapid  ac- 

Unclasp tlie  mail,  which  with  a  solemn  vow, 

cumulation  of  books  and  MSS.  was  at  once  flatter- 

In God's  own  house  we  hung  upon  our  shoulders ; 

ing  and  alarming ;    and  one  of   his  notes  to  me, 

That  vow,  as  unaccomplish'd  as  the  promise 

about  the  middle  of  June,  had  these  rhymes  It 

W  hich  \  illage  nurses  make  to  still  their  children, 

way  of  postscript: — 

And  alter  think  no  more  of? 

The  Orumdt,  a  Tragedy. 

When  with  Poetry  dealing 

Room  enough  in  a  sliieling : 

(7.)— Chap.  xx. 

Neitlier  cabin  nor  hovel 

When  beauty  leads  the  lion  in  her  toils, 

Too  small  for  a  novel : 

Such  are  her  charms,  he  dare  not  raise  his  mane, 

Though  my  back  I  should  nib 

Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  his  fangs. 

On  Diogenes'  tub. 

Bo  great  Alcides  made  his  club  a  distafl^ 

How  my  fancy  could  prance 

And  spun  to  please  fair  Omphal6.         Anonymous 

In  a  dance  of  romance  1 

But  my  house  I  must  swap 

(8.) — Chap.  xxiu. 

With  some  Brobdignag  chap, 

"Mia  these  wild  scenes  Enchantment  waves  her 

Ere  I  grapple,  God  bless  me  I  with  Emperoi 

hand, 

Nap." 

To  ciwuij<e  kte  fac«  of  the  mysterious  land ; 

Life  vol.  vli  p.  89  L 

-from  tUoolistock. 


1826. 


(1.)— AIT  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

\  V  hour  with  thoe  I — When  earliest  day 

I'ipples  with  gold  the  eastern  gray, 

r,h,  ^\  hat  can  frame  my  mind  to  beai 

The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care,  ^ 

New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold, 

Ajid  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? 

One  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee  ! — When  burning  June 

Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon ; 

Wliat  shaU  repay  the  faithful  swain, 

His  laboi  on  the  sultry  plain ; 

And  more  than  cave  or  sheltering  bough. 

Cool  feverish  blood,  and  throbbing  brow  ? — 

One  hoiu*  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee ! — When  sun  is  set, 

O,  what  can  teach  me  to  forget 

The  thankless  labors  of  the  day ; 

The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away ; 

The  increasing  wants,  and  lessening  gains. 

The  master's  pride,  who  scorns  my  pains  ? — 

One  hour  with  thee. 
Chap.  xxvL 


(3.) — Chap.  iv. 

Yon  path  of  greensward 


(2.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  n. 

Come  forth,  old  man — Thy  daughter's  side 
Is  now  the  fitting  place  for  thee : 

When  Time  hath  quell'd  the  oak's  bold  pride. 

The  youthful  tendril  yet  may  hide 
The  ruins  of  the  parent  tree. 

(2.) — Chap.  in. 
Now,  ye  wild  blades,  that  make  loose  inns  your 

stage. 
To  vapor  forth  the  acts  of  this  sad  age, 
btout   Edgehill    fight,    the    Newbemes  and    the 

West, 
And  iiortheni  clashes,  where  you  still  fought  best ; 
Tour  strange  escapes,  your  dangers  void  of  fear, 
\^ni9*  bullets  flew  between  the  head  and  ear, 
Whether  you  fought  by  Damme  or  the  Spirit, 
Of  you  1  8p'ak. 

T/CqcTid  of  Captain  Jonet 


Winds  round  by  sparry  grot  and  gay  pavilion ; 
There  i«  no  flint  to  gall  thy  tender  foot, 
There's  ready  shelter  from  each  breeze  ar  show- 
er.— 
But  Duty  guides  not  that  way — see  her  stand, 
With  wand   entwined  with   amaranth,  near   yon 

cUflfs. 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  blood  must  mark  thy  foot- 
steps, 
Oft   where    she    leads  thy  head  must  bear  the 

storm. 
And    thy  shrunk    form    endure    heat,   cold,  and 

hunger ; 
But  she  will  guide  thee  up  to  noble  heights. 
Which  he  who  gains  seems  native  of  the  sky. 
While  earthly  tilings  lie    stretch'd    beneath    hia 
feet. 

Diminish" d,  shrunk,  and  valueless 

Anonyrrumi. 

(4.) — Chap.  v. 

My  tongue  pads  slowly  under  this  new  language, 
And  starts  and  stumbles  at  these  uncout  phra 

ses. 
They  may  be  great  in  worth  and  weight,  but  hang 
Upon  the  native  glibness  of  my  language 
Like  Saul's  plate-armor  on  the  shepherd  boy. 
Encumbering  and  not  arming  him. 

J.  B. 

(5.) — Chap.  x. 
Here  we  have  one  head 


Upon  two  bodies — your  two-headed  bullock 

Is  but  an  ass  to  such  a  prodigy. 

These  two  have   but  one  meaning,  thought,  auj 

counsel ; 
And  when  the  single  noddle  has  spoke  out, 
The  four  legs  scrape  assent  to  it. 

Old  riu^. 

(6.) — Chap.  xrv. 
Deeds  are  done  on  earth. 


Which    have    then-    punishment    ere    the    eartj 

closes 
Upon  the  perpetrators.     Be  it  the  working 
Of  the  remorse-stirr'd  fancy,  or  the  vision, 
Distinct  and  real,  of  unearthly  being, 
All  ages  witness,  that  beside  the  couch 
Of  the  fell  homicide  oft  stalks  the  ghost 
Of  him  he  slew,  and  shows  the  shadovy  wound. 

Old  Fliy. 

(T.) — Chap.  xvn. 
We  do  that  in  our  zeal. 
Our  calmer  moments  are  afraid  to  anpwr 

An^mvmom 
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(8.) — Chap.  xxiv. 

The    doadliest    snakes   are    those  which,   twined 
'mongst  flowers, 

Blend  their  bright  coloring  with  the  varied  blos- 
soms, 

Their  fidrce  eyes  glittering  like  the  spangled  dew- 
drop  ; 

In  all  so  like  what  nature  has  most  harmless, 

That  sportive  innocence,  which  dreads  no  danger, 

Ib  poison'd  unawares. 

Old  Flay. 


Hints  to  Sft  ©utjjbttt  SJ)arp. 


1827. 


"  Str  CxrrHBERT  Sharp,  who  had  been  particu- 
larly kind  and  attentive  to  Scott  when  at  Sunder- 
land, happened,  in  writing  to  him  on  some  matter 
of  business,  to  say  he  hoped  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  friends  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Walter's  answer 
to  Sir  Cuthbert  (who  bad  been  introduced  to  him 
by  his  old  and  dear  friend  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mains- 
Jo'-"'  )  begins  thus :" — 


"ORGET  thee  ?     No  !  my  worthy  fere  ! 
Jf  orget  blithe  mirth  and  gallant  clieer  I 
Death  sooner  stretch  me  on  my  bier  1 

Forget  thee  ? 


No, 


Forget  the  universal  shout' 
When  "  canny  Sunderland"  spoke  out — 
A  truth  which  knaves  affect  to  doubt — 

Forget  thee  ? 


No. 


Forget  you  ?     No — though  now-a-day 
I've  heard  your  knowing  people  say, 
Disown  tne  debt  you  cannot  pay, 
you'll  find  it  far  the  thriftiest  way — 

But  I  ?— 0  no. 

Forget  your  kindness  found  for  all  roota. 

In  what,  though  large,  seem'd  still  a  small 

room, 
<'orget  my  Surtees  in  a  ball-room — 

Forget  you  ?     No. 

forget  your  sprightly  dumpty-diddles, 
And  beauty  tripping  to  the  fiddles, 
Forget  my  lovely  friends  the  Liddells — 

Forget  you  ?     No. 

•  All  allnsion   to  the  enthasiastio  reception  of  the  Dake  of 
W«i'iinelon  ai  Sunderland. — Ed. 

•  '"hii  lay  has  been  «et  to  beantifnl  maaio  b    h  lady  whose 

»l  ' 


"  So  much  for  oblivion,  my  dear  Sir  C. ;  and 
now,  having  dismounted  from  my  Pegasus,  who  i.i 
rather  spavined,  I  charge  a-foot,  like  an  old  dra- 
goon as  I  am,"  &c.  <fec. — Life  of  Scott,  vo\.  ix.  p.  16.S 


JTrom  (!II)roniclcs  of  tl)e  (Canongati 


1827. 


MOTTOES, 

(1.)— THE  TWO  DROVERS 

Chap.  ii. 
Were  ever  such  two  loving  friends  I— 

How  could  they  disagree  ? 
O  thus  it  was  he  loved  him  dear, 

And  thought  how  to  requite  him. 
And  having  no  friend  left  but  he. 
He  did  resolve  to  fight  him. 

Duke  upon  Duk* 


(2.)— MY  AUNT  MARGARET'S  MIRROR 

There  are  times 
When  Fancy  plays  her  gambols,  in  despite 
Even  of  our  watchful  senses,  when  in  sooth 
Substance  seems  shadow,  shadow  substance  seemc 
When  the  broad,  palpable,  and  marked  partition 
'Twixt  that  which  is  and  is  not,  seems  dissolved. 
As  if  the  mental  eye  gain'd  power  to  gaze 
Beyond  ihe  limits  of  the  existing  world. 
Such  hours  of  shadowy  dreams  I  better  Iotp 
Than  all  the  gross  realities  of  life. 

AnonymotiU 


Jrom  t^£  Jalr  iHaili  of  P^rtb 


1828. 


(1.)— THE  LAY  OF  POOR  LOUISE' 

Ah,  poor  Louise !  the  livelong  day 
She  roams  from  cot  to  castle  gay ; 

composition,  to  say  notning  of  her  singing,  might  make  an; 
poet  prood  of  his  veiseo  Mrs.  Robert  Arkwiight,  b.ini  Mia 
Keable. 
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And  still  her  voice  and  viol  sav, 

2. 

Jkh,  maids,  beware  the  woodland  way, 

Pause  upon  thy  pinion's  flight, 

Think  on  Louise. 

Be  thy  course  to  left  or  right ; 

Be  thou  doom'd  to  soar  or  sink. 

A  h,  poor  Louise  !  The  sun  was  high, 

Pause  upon  the  awful  brink. 

It  smu-ch'd  her  cheek,  it  dimm'd  her  eye. 

The  woodland  walk  was  cool  and  nigh. 

3. 

"Where  birds  with  chiming  streamlefs  vie 

To  avenge  the  deed  expelling 

To  cheer  Louise. 

Tliee  untimely  from  thy  dwelling. 

Mystic  force  thou  shalt  retain 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  savage  bear 

O'er  the  blood  and  o'er  the  brain 

Made  ne'er  that  lovely  grove  his  lair ; 

The  wolves  molest  not  paths  so  fair — 

4. 

But  better  far  had  such  been  there 

When  the  form  thou  shalt  espy 

For  poor  Louise. 

Tliat  darken'd  on  thy  closing  eye  •, 

"When  the  footstep  thou  shalt  hear, 

AJi,  poor  Louise  1  In  woody  wold 

That  thrill'd  upon  thy  dying  ear ; 

She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bold ; 

His  baldric  was  of  silk  and  gold. 

5. 

And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 

Then  strange  sympathies  shaU  wake. 

To  poor  Louise. 

The  flesh  shall  thrill,  the  nerves  sliall  quake 

The  wounds  renew  their  clotter'd  fljod. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  I  Small  cause  to  pine 

And  every  drop  cry  blood  for  blood. 

Hadst  thou  for  treasures  of  the  mine  ; 

Chftp.  xxii. 

For  peace  of  mind  that  gift  divine. 

And  spotless  innocence,  were  tliine, 

Ah,  poor  Lomse ! 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  Thy  treasure's  reft ! 

I  know  not  if  by  force  or  theft, 
Or  part  by  violence,  part  by  gift ; 

(3.)— SONG  OF  THE  GLEE-MAmEN. 

But  misery  is  all  that's  left 

To  poor  Louise. 

"  She    sung   a   melancholy   dirge    in    Norman 
French ;  the  words,  of  which  the  following  is  an 

Let  poor  Louise  some  succor  have ! 
She  wLU  not  long  your  bounty  crave, 

imitation,  were  united  to  a  time  as  doleful  as  they 
are  themselves." 

Or  tire  the  gay  with  warning  stave — 

I. 

Tor  heaven  has  grace,  and  earth  a  grave. 

For  poor  Louise. 

Yes,  thoii  mayst  sigh, 
And  look  once  more  at  all  around, 

C%^p.  X. 

At  stream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  ground. 
Thy  life  its  final  course  has  found. 

And  thou  must  die. 

(2.)— DEATH  CHANT. 

2. 

''  Eek  he  guessed  where  he  was  going,  the 

■     Yes,  lay  thee  down. 

*erh  was  hurried  into  the  house  of  the  late  Ohver 

And  while  thy  struggling  pulses  flutter, 

r^oudfute,  from  which  he  heard  the  chant  of  the 

Bid  the  gray  monk  his  soul-mass  mut  ter, 

wraen,  as  they  swathed  and  dressed  the  corpse 

And  the  deep  bell  its  death-tone  itter — 

:»f  the  umquhUe  Bonnet-maker,  for  the  ceremony 

Thy  life  is  gone. 

of  next  morning ;  of  which  chant,  the  following 

reises  may  be  received  as  a  modern  imitation :" — 

3. 

* 

Be  not  afraid. 

1. 

■Tis  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 

#  rEWXKSs  Essence,  thin  and  bare. 

A  fever  fit,  and  tlien  a  chill ; 

Wellnigh  melted  into  air  • 

And  then  an  end  of  human  ill, 

Still  with  fondness  hovering  near 

For  thou  art  dead 

The  earthly  form  thou  once  didnt  wear , 

Chap  XXX 
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(4.)— M  0  T  T  0  E  S . 

Up  rose  the  sun,  o'er  moor  and  mead ; 

Up  with  the  sun  rose  Percy  Rede  , 

(1.) INTRODUCTORY. 

Brave  Keeldar,  from  his  couples  freed, 

The  ashes  here  of  murder'd  Kings 

Career'd  along  the  lea ; 

Beneath  my  footsteps  sleep ; 

Tlie  Palfrey  sprung  with  sprightly  bound, 

And  yonder  lies  the  scene  of  death. 

As  if  to  match  the  gamesome  hound  ; 

Where  Mary  learn'd  to  weep. 

His  horn  the  gallant  huntsman  wound : 

Captain  Marjoribanks. 

They  were  a  jovial  tliree  ! 

(2.)— Chap.  i. 

Man,  hound,  or  horse,  of  higher  fame. 

•  Dot^old  the  Tiber  !"  the  vain  Roman  cried. 

To  waive  the  wOd  deer  never  came. 

Viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie's  side; 

Since  Alnwick's  Earl  pursued  the  game 

Rut  Where's  the  Scot  that  would  the  vaunt  repay, 

On  Cheviot's  rueful  day  ; 

And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  ? 

Keeldar  was  niMtchless  in  his  speed, 

A7ionymous. 

Than  Tarras.  ne'er  was  stancher  steed. 

A  peerless  archer,  Percy  Rede : 

(3.) — Chap.  xi. 

And  right  dear  friends  were  they. 

Fair  is  the  damsel,  passing  fair — 

Sunny  at  distance  gleams  her  smile  1 

Tlie  chase  engross'd  their  joys  and  woes 

Approach — the  cloud  of  woeful  care 

Together  at  the  dawn  they  rose, 

Hangs  trembling  in  her  eye  the  while. 

Together  shared  the  noon's  repose. 

Lrtchida,  a  Ballad. 

By  fovmtain  or  by  stream ; 

And  oft,  when  evening  skies  were  red. 

(4.) — Chap.  xv. 

The  heather  was  their  common  bed. 

O  for  a  draught  of  power  to  steep 

Where  each,  as  wildering  fancy  led. 

The  soul  of  agony  in  sleep  1 

BeTthd. 

Still  himted  in  his  dream. 

^— '  \h' f    vrt^A'* 

Now  is  the  thrilling  moment  near, 

(5.) — Chap.  xxrn. 

Of  silvan  hope  and  silvan  fear. 

Lo  !  where  he  lies  embalm'd  in  gore, 

Ton  thicket  ^olds  the  harbor'd  deer, 

His  wound  to  Heaven  cries  ; 

The  signs  the  hunters  know ; — 

^e  floodgates  of  his  blood  implore 

With  eyes  of  flame,  and  quivering  ears, 

For  vengeance  from  the  skies. 

The  brake  sagacious  Keeldar  nears ; 

Uranus  and  Psyche. 

The  restless  palfrey  paws  and  rears: 

The  archer  strings  his  bow. 
The  game's  afoot ! — Halloo !  Halloo ! 

Hu!iter,  and  horse,  and  hound  pursue ; — 

B\)t  33eatl)  of  K^celtJat 

But  woe  the  shaft  that  erring  flew — 

Tliat  e'er  it  left  the  string ! 
And  ill  betide  the  faithless  yew ! 

1828. 

The  stag:  botnids  scatheless  o'er  the  de'W 

And  gallant  Keeldar's  hfe-blood  true 

"erct  or  Percival  Rede  of  Trochend,  in  Redes- 

Has  drench'd  the  gray  goose  wing. 

rt'ile,  Northumberland,  is  celebrated  in  tradition  as 

«  huntsman,  and  a  soldier.       He  was,  upon  two 

The  noble  hotmd — he  dies,  he  dies, 

frccasions,  singularly  unfortunate ;  once,  when  an 

Death,  death  has  glazed  his  fixed  eyes^ 

arrow,  which  he  had  discharged  at  a  deer,  killed 

Stifi'  on  the  bloody  heath  he  lies, 

his  celebrated  dog  Keeldar ;  and  again,  when,  be- 

Without a  groan  or  quiver. 

ing  on  a  hunting  party,  he  was  betrayed  into  the 

Now  day  may  break  and  bugle  sound. 

hands  of  a  clan  called  Crossar,  by  whom  he  was 

And  whoop  and  hollow  ring  around. 

murdered.     Mr.  Cooper's  painting  of  the  first  of 

And  o'er  his  couch  the  stag  may  bound. 

these  incidents,  suggested  the  following  stanzas 

But  Keeldar  sleeps  for  ever. 

1  These  stanzas,  accompanying  an  engraving  from  Mr.  Coop- 

a whole  plume  of  them — I  owe,  and  with  the  hand  of  my  hr^ 

er's  subject,  "The  Death  of  Keelilar,"  appeared  in  The  Oem 

acknowledge,  a  deep  obligation.     A  poem  from  his  pen  is  lik» 

of  1829,  a  literary  journal  edited    Ijy  Tlioma.s   Hood,  Esq.     In 

ly  to  confer  on  the  book  lliat  contains  it,  if  not  perpetuity,  al 

the  acknowledgment  to  his  contributors,  Mr.  Hood  says,  '"To 

least  a  very  Old   Mortality." — Prrface.   p.   4.     The  oririnai 

'i/  Walter  Scolt — not  merely  a  literary  featlter  in  my  cap,  bit 

painting  by  Cooper,  remains  at  Abl  olsford.      Co 
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Dilated  nostrils,  staring  eyes, 

the  Black  Friars  of  Samt  Francis's  Order,  we&riiij 

Mark  the  puor  palfrey's  mute  surprise, 

their  cowls  drawn  over  their,  heads,  so  as  +0  con- 

He knows  not  that  his  comrade  dies. 

ceal  their  features.     They  appeared  anxiously  en 

Nor  what  is  death — but  still 

gaged  in  measuring  off"  a  portion  of  the  apartment 

His  aspect  hatli  expression  drear 

and,  wliile  occupied  in  that  employment,  they  sunf 

Of  grief  and  wonder,  mix'd  with  fear, 

in  the  ancient  Germ;in  language,  rhymes  more  rudi 

Like  startled  cliildren  when  they  hear 

than  Philipson  could  well  understand,  but  whici 

Some  mystic  tale  of  ill. 

may  be  imitated  thus :" — 

But  he  that  bent  the  fatal  bow, 

Measurers  of  good  and  evil, 

Can  well  the  sum  of  evil  know, 

Bring  the  square,  the  line,  tlie  level, — 

\nd  o'er  his  favorite,  bending  low, 

Rear  the  altar,  dig  the  trench. 

In  speechless  gi-ief  recline ; 

Blood  both  stone  and  ditch  shall  drench. 

Can  tliiuk  he  hears  the  senseless  clay, 

Cubits  six,  from  end  to  end. 

In  unrep'oachful  accents  say. 

Must  the  fatal  bench  extend, — 

"  Tlie  liaad  that  took  my  hfe  away, 

Cubits  six,  from  side  to  side. 

Dear  master,  was  it  thine  ? 

Judge  and  culprit  must  divide. 

On  the  east  the  Court  assembles 

"  And  if  it  be,  the  shaft  be  bless'd, 

On  the  west  the  Accused  trembles — 

Which  sui-e  some  erring  aim  address'd, 

Answer,  brethren,  all  and  one, 

Since  in  your  service  prized,  caress'd 

Is  the  ritual  rightly  done  ? 

1  in  your  service  die ; 

And  you  may  have  a  fleeter  hound, 

On  life  and  soul,  on  blood  and  bone. 

To  match  the  dun-deer's  merry  boimd, 

One  for  all,  and  all  for  one, 

But  by  yoiu-  couch  will  ne'er  be  found 

We  warrant  this  is  rightly  done. 

So  true  a  guard  as  I." 

How  wears  the  night  ? — Doth  morning  shini 

And  to  his  last  stout  Percy  rued 

In  early  radiance  on  the  Rhine  ? 

The  fatal  chance,  for  when  he  stood 

What  nmsic  floats  upon  his  tide  ? 

'Gainst  fearful  odds  in  deadly  feud. 

Do  birds  the  tardy  morning  chide  ? 

And  fell  amid  the  fray. 

Brethren,  look  out  from  hill  and  height, 

E'en  with  his  dying  voice  he  cried, 

And  answer  true,  how  wears  the  night  ? 

"  Had  Keehiar  but  been  at  my  side. 

Your  treaclierous  ambush  had  been  spied — 

Tlie  night  is  old ;  on  Rhine's  broad  breast 

I  had  not  died  to-day  1" 

Glance  drowsy  stars  whidi  long  to  rest. 

No  beams  are  twinkling  in  the  east. 

Remembrance  of  the  erring  bow 

There  is  a  voice  upon  the  flood, 

Long  since  had  join'd  the  tides  which  flow 

Tlie  stern  still  call  of  blood  for  blood ; 

Conveying  human  bliss  and  woe 

'Tis  time  we  listen  the  behest. 

Down  dark  oblivion's  river; 

But  Art  can  Time's  stern  doom  arrest, 

Up,  then,  up  I     When  day's  at  rest, 

A.nd  snatch  his  spoil  from  Lethe's  breast, 

'Tis  time  that  such  as  we  are  watchers. 

Ajid,  in  her  Cooper's  colors  drest. 

Rise  to  judgment,  brethren,  rise  ! 

The  scene  shall  live  for  ever. 

Vengeance  knows  not  sleepy  eyes. 

•He  and  night  are  matchers. 

Chap.  XX 

Ivom  ^nne  of  ([5ckrstcir». 

(2.)— MOTTOES 

(1.) — Chap.  in. 
Cursed  be  the  gold  and  silver,  which  per.auada 
Weak  man  to  follow  far  fatiguing  trada 

1829. 

(1.)— THE  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

The  lily,  peace,  outshines  the  silver  store. 

And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore. 

—  "  Philipson  could  perceive  that  the  lights 

"\  et  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  browu. 

proceeded  from  many  torches,  borne  by  men  muf- 

To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 

led  in  black  cloaks,  like  mourners  at  a  funeral,  or 

Hassan,  or  the  Camel-Dntvi 
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(•?.)- -Chap.  v. 


I  was  one 


WTio  loved  tlie  greenwood  bank  and  lowing  herd. 
The  russet  prize,  the  lowly  peasant's  hfe, 
Beason'd  with  sweet  content,  more  than  the  halls 
Where  revellers  feast  to  fever-height.     Believe  me, 
There  ne'er  was  p^^ioon  mix'd  in  maple  bowL 

Ano7iy7nous. 

(3.) — Chap.  vi. 
^  lie'j  we  two  meet,  we  meet  like  rushing  torrents ; 
Like  warring  winds,  like  flames  from  various  points, 
That  mate  each  other's  fury — there  is  naught 
Of  elemental  strife,  were  fiends  to  guide  it. 
Can  match  tlie  wrath  of  man. 

Frenaiid. 

(4.) — Chap.  x. 
We  know  not  when  we  sleep  nor  when  we  wake. 
Visions  distinct  and  perfect  cross  our  eye, 
Which  to  the  slumberer  seem  reahties; 
.Ind  while  they  waked,  some  men  have  seen  such 

sights 
As  set  at  naught  the  evidence  of  sense, 
\nd  left  them  well  persuaded  they  were  dreaming. 

A^iionytiwus, 

(6.) — Chap.  xi. 
'I'hese  be  the  adept's  doctrines — every  element 
Is  peopled  with  its  separate  race  of  spirits. 
The  airy  Sylphs  on  the  blue  ether  float; 
Deep  in  the  earthy  cavern  skulks  the  Gnome ; 
The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ocean-billow, 
And  the  fierce  tire  is  yet  a  friendly  home 
To  its  peculiar  sprite — the  Salamander. 

Ano7ii/mous. 

(6.) — Chap.  xvin. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine  they  cluster. 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
Which  make  the  .soldier's  jovial  courage  mr"+er ; 
O,  blessed  be  the  Rhine  1 

Drinking  Song} 

(7.) — Chap.  xxii. 
Toll  me  not  of  it — I  could  ne'er  abide 
Tlie  mummery  of  all  that  forced  civiUty. 
"  Pray,  seat  yoiir.self,  my  lord."    With  cringing  haras 
llie  speech  is  spoken,  and  with  bended  knee. 
Heard  by  the  smiling  courtier. — "  Before  you,  sir  ?  . 
It  must  be  on  the  earth,  then."     Hang  it  all  1 
The  pride  which  cloaks  itself  in  such  poor  fasliion 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  swell  a  beggar's  bosom. 

Old  Play. 

-  This  is  one  of  !.he  best  and  most  popular  of  the  German 
Utdes' — 

"  \m  Rhein    am  Rhein,  da  wachsen  ansere  Reben, 


(S.) — Chap.  xxrnL 
A  mirthful  man  he  was — the  snows  of  age 
Fell,  but  they  did  not  chill  him.     Gayety, 
Even  in  fife's  closing,  toucli'd  his  teeming  bran 
With  such  wild  visions  as  the  setting  sun 
Raises  in  front  of  some  hoar  glacier. 
Painting  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousiuid  hues. 

Old  P'.ay 

(9.) — Chap.  xxx. 
Ay,  this  is  he  who  wears  the  wreath  of  bays 
Wove  by  Apollo  and  the  Si.^ters  Nine, 
Which  Jove's  dread  lightning  scathes  not.    He  hatl 

doft 
The  cumbrous  helm  of  steel,  and  flung  asidn 
The  yet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold  ; 
While,  with  a  leafy  circlet  round  his  brows. 
He  reigns  the  Kuig  of  Lovers  and  of  Poeta. 

(10.) — Chap.  xxxi. 

Want  you  a  man 


Experienced  in  the  world  and  its  affairs? 
Here  he  is  for  your  purpose. — He's  a  monk. 
He  hath  forsworn  the  world  and  all  its  work- 
The  rather  that  he  knows  it  passing  well, 
'Special  the  worst  of  it,  for  he's  a  monk. 

Old  Play. 

(11.) — Ch.\p.  xxxiu. 
Toll,  toll  the  beU  I 
Greatness  is  o'er, 
The  heart  has  broke, 
To  ache  no  more  ; 
An  unsubstantial  pageant  all —  • 
Drop  o'er  the  scene  the  funeral  palL 

Old  Poet^ 

(12.) — Chap.  xxxv. 
Here's  a  weapon  now, 


Shall  shake  a  conquering  general  in  his  tent, 
A  monarch  on  his  throne,  or  reach  a  prelate. 
However  holy  be  his  offices, 
K'en  while  he  serves  the  altai 

Old  Play 


2:i)e   jFotap.' 

8KT  TO  MUSIC  BY  JOHN  WHITEFLELD,  MUa.  C  C-; 


1830. 


The  last  of  our  steers  on  the  board  has  been  spreaa 
And  the  last  flask  of  wuie  in  our  goblet  is  red , 

Gesegiiet  sei  der  Rhein,"  &c. 
2  Set  to  music  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Scottish  Collection,  pmh 
lished  in  1830. 
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Up!   up,  my  brave  kinsmen!  belt  swords  and  be- 

goi.e, 
There  are  dangers  to  dare,  and  there's  spoil  to  be 

won. 

riie  eyes,  that  so  lately  mLx'd  glances  with  ours, 
F'>r  a  space  must  be  dhu,  as  they  gaze  from  the 

t.owers. 
And   strive  to  distinguish    thi'ough    tempest    and 

gloom, 
The  prance  of  the  steed,  and  tlie  toss  of  the  plume. 

The  rain  is  descending ;  the  wind  rises  loud ; 
And  the  moon  her  red  beacon  has  veil'd  with  a 

cluud ; 
Tis  the  better,  my  mates !  for  the  warders  dull 

eye 
Shall  in  confidence  slumber,  nor  dream  we  are  nigh. 

Our  steeds  are  impatient !  I  hear  my  blithe  Gray  ! 
There  is  hie  m  his  hoof-clang,  and  hope  in  his  neigh ! 
Like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  the  glance  of  his  mane 
Shall  marshal  your  march  thi'ough  the  darkness 
and  rain. 

The  drawbridge  has  dropp'd,  the  bugle  has  blown ; 

One  pledge  is  to  quaff  yet — then  mount  and  be- 
gone ! — 

To  their  honor  and  peace,  that  shall  rest  with  the 
slain ; 

To  tbeii'  health  and  their   glee,  that  see  Teviot 


Knsrrfp  tf  o  n 

rOE  THE  MONUMENT  OF  THE  REV.  GEOEGE  SCOTT  ' 


1830. 


nines   on  iFottune. 


V^  youth,  to  age,  alike,  this  tablet  pale 
Tells  the  brief  uioral  of  its  tragic  tale. 
Ajrt  thou  a  parent  'i  Reverence  tliis  bier, 
llvi  parents'  fondest  hopes  lie  buried  here. 
Art  thou  a  youtli,  prepared  on  hfe  to  start, 
W^ith  opei.ing  talents  and  a  generous  heart, 
Fah  hopes  and  flattering  prospects  all  thine  own  ? 
i^o  1  here  their  end — a  monumental  stone- 
Rut  let  submission  tame  each  sorrowing  thought. 
Heaven  crown'd   its  chiimpiou  ere  the  fight  was 
fought. 

1  Tliis  voung  gentleman,  a  son  of  the  author's  friend  and 
eiaticn,  Hugh  Scott  of  Harden,  Est),  (now  Lord  Folwarlh), 
pecame  Rector  of  Ketitisbeare,  in  Uuvonsliire,  in  lH-8,  and 
jiwi  iliTe  the  9th  of  June,  1830.  Thisepitaph  appears  on  his 
loinb  i    the  chancel  there. 


1831. 


"  By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Clarkson,  Sk 
Walter  consulted  a  skilful  mechanist,  by  uama  For- 
tune, about  a  Contrivance  for  the  supjjort  ofthelarue 
hmb,  which  had  of  late  given  liim  much  p:un,  as  well 
as  inconvenience.  Mr.  Fortune  produced  a  clever 
jDiece  of  handiwork,  and  Sir  Walter  felt  at  first 
great  reUef  fi'om  the  use  of  it :  insomuch  that  hii 
spirits  rose  to  quite  the  old  pitch,  and  liis  letter  t<i 
me  upon  the  occasion  overflows  with  merry  ap 
plications  of  sundry  maxims  and  verses  about 
Fortune.  '  Fortes  Fortuna  adjuvat ' — he  says— 
'never  more  sing  I 

" '  Fortune,  my  Foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me  I 
And  will  my  Fortune  never  better  be  ? 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain  ? 
And  wilt  thou  ne'er  retm'n  my  joys  again  ?' 

No — let  my  ditty  be  henceforth — 

Fortune,  my  Friend,  how  well  thou  favorest  me  1 

A  kinder  Fortune  man  chd  never  see  ! 

Thou  j)ropp'st  my  thigli,  thou  rid'st  my  knee  ol 

pain, 
I'll  walk,  I'll  moimt — I'll  be  a  man  again.'  " — 

Life,  vol  X.  p.  38. 


Jrom  (Uount  Uobcrt  of  Paris. 


1831. 


Otkus 


MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  ii. 
This  superb  successor 


Of  the  earth's  mistress,  as  thou  vainly  speakest, 
Stands  'midst  tliese  ages  as,  on  the  wide  ocean, 
The  last  spared  fragment  of  a  spacious  land. 
That  in  some  grand  and  awftd  ministration 
Of  miglity  nature  has  engulfed  been, 
Doth  Uft  aloft  its  dark  and  rocky  cliffs 
O'er  the  wild  waste  around,  and  sadly  frowns 
In  lonely  majesty 

Oonstantine  Paleologus,  Sofne  L 

'  "  I  believe  this  is  tlie  only  verse  of  the  old  song  (often  U 
luded  to  by  ^haks|)eare  and  his  contemporaries)  thai  Kis  at 
yet  been  recovered." — LiOckhart,  L.ife  of  i^cttt,  v»l.  x 
p.  38 
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(2.)— Chap.  hi. 

To  meet  a  lover's  onset. — But  though  Nature 

Here,  youth,  thy  foot  unbrace, 

Was  outraged  thus,  she  was  not  overcome. 

Here,  youth,  thy  brow  unbraid, 

Feud/1,1  Times 

Each  tribute  that  may  grace 

The  threshold  here  be  paid. 

(8.)— Chap.  xi. 

Walk  with  the  stealthy  pace 

Without  a  ruin,  broken,  tangled,  cumbrous, 

Wliich  Nature  teaclies  deer, 

Within  it  was  a  httle  paradise, 

When,  echoing  in  the  chase. 

Where  Taste  had  made  her  dweUing.     Statuary 

Tlie  liuuter's  horn  they  liear. 

First-born  of  human  art,  moulded  her  images. 

The  Cov/ri 

\p\  bade  men  mark  and  worship. 

Anonymous 

(3 )— Chap.  v. 

The  storm  increases — 'ti^*  no  sunny  shower. 

^9.) — Chap.  xu. 

Foster'd  in  the  moist  breast  of  March  or  April, 

The  parties  ra  ;t.     The  wily,  wordy  Greek, 

Or  such  as  parched  Summer  cools  his  lip  with; 

Weighing  each  word,  and  canvassing  each  syllable 

Heaven  s   wmdows   ai-e   flung  wide ;   the  inmost 

Evading,  arguing,  equivocating. 

deeps 

And  the  stern  Frank   came  with   his   two-hand 

Call  in  hoarse  greeting  one  upon  another ; 

sword. 

On  comes  the  flood  in  all  its  foamhig  horrors, 

Watching  to  see  which  way  the  balance  sways. 

And  Where's  the  dike  shall  stop  it ! 

That  he  may  throw  it  in,  and  turn  the  scales. 

The  Deluge,  a  Poem. 

Palestine 

See  Life,  voL  x.  p.  37. 

(10.)— Chap.  xvi. 

(4.) — Chap.  vi. 

Strange  ape  of  man  1  who  loathes  thee  while  he 

Vain  man  1  thou  mayst  esteem  thy  love  as  fair 

scorns  thee ; 

kh  fond  hyperboles  suffice  to  raise. 

Half  a  reproacli  to  us  and  half  a  jest. 

She  may  be  aU  that's  matchless  in  her  person. 

WTiat  fancies  can  be  ours  ere  we  have  pleasure 

And  all-divme  in  soul  to  match  her  body  ; 

In  viewing  our  own  form,  our  pride  and  passioua^ 

Bu'  take  this  from  me — thou  shalt  never  call  her 

Reflected  in  a  shape  grotesque  as  thine  1 

Sup(!rior  to  her  sex,  while  one  sm^vives, 

Anonymo^ig. 

And  I  am  her  true  votary. 

Old  Play. 

(11.) — Chap.  xvn. 

'Tis  strange  that,  in  the  dark  sulphureous  mine, 

(5.) — Chap.  vin. 

Where  wild  ambition  piles  its  ripening  stores 

Tlirough  the  vain  webs  which  puzzle  sophists'  skill, 

Of  slumbering  thunder.  Love  will  kiterpose 

Plain  sense  and  honest  meaning  work  tlieir  way ; 

His  tiny  torch,  and  cause  the  stern  explosion 

So  sink  the  varying  clouds  upon  the  hill. 

To  burst,  when  the  deviser's  least  aware. 

When  the  clear  dawnmg  brightens  into  day. 

Anonymous. 

Br.  Watts. 

(Vi.) — Chap.  xxiv. 

(6.)— Chap.  ix. 

All  is  prepared — the  chambers  of  the  mine 

Bt  tween  the  foaming  jaws  of  the  white  torrent, 

Are  cramm'd  with  the  combustible,  which,  hariO' 

Tbf.  skilful  artist  draws  a  sudden  mound ; 

less 

Bj  lovel  long  he  subdivides  their  strength, 

Wliile  yet  unkindlod,  as  the  sable  sand, 

SteaUng  the  waters  from  their  rocky  bed, 

Needs  but  a  spark  to  change  its  nature  3^ 

first  to  (lininish  what  he  means  to  conquer; 

That  he  who  wakes  it  from  its  slumbrous  moo<i. 

riai:.  for  Ih.  residue  he  forms  a  roatl, 

Dreads  scarce    the   exjilosion   less  than  he  wb« 

Easy  to  ke.ep,  and  painful  to  desert, 

knows 

And  g  liding  to  tlie  end  the  planner  aim'd  at. 

That  'tis  his  towers  which  meet  its  fury. 

The  Engineer. 

A7imiymo^ui 

(7.)— Chap.  x. 

(13.) — Chap.  xxv. 

These  were  wild  times — the  antipodes  of  ours : 

Heaven  knows  its  time ;  the  bullet  has  its  billeti 

Ladies  were  there,  who  oftener  saw  tliemselves 

Arrow  and  javelin  each  its  destined  purpose  • 

In  1'  e  broad  lustre  of  a  foeman's  shield 

The  fated  beasts  of  Nature's  lower  strain 

Than  "n  a  mirror,  and  who  rather  sought 

Have  each  their  8ej>arate  task. 

To  match  themselves  in  battle,  than  in  dalliance 

Otd  Flay 
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Ivom  (Eastk  JDanigcrous. 


1831. 


MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  v. 
J.  TALE  of  sorrow,  for  your  eyes  may  weep ; 
A.  tale  of  horror,  for  your  flesh  may  tingle ; 
K  tale  of  wonder,  for  the  eyebrows  arch. 
And  the  flesh  curdles  if  you  read  it  rightly. 

Old  Play. 

(2.) — Chap.  xi. 
Where  is  he  ?   Has  the  deep  earth  swaUow'd  hira  i 
0:  hath  he  melted  like  some  airy  phantom 
Tliat  shuns  the  approach  of  morn  and  the  young  sun  \ 
Or  hatli  he  wrapt  him  in  Cimmerian  darkness, 
Aud  pass'd  beyond  the  circuit  of  the  sight 
With  things  of  the  night's  shadows  3 

Anonymous. 

(3.) — Chap.  xiv. 

Ihe  way  is  long,  my  children,  long  and  rough — 
FLe  moors  are  dreary,  aD<  i  the  woods  are  dark ; 


But  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on  to  grare, 
UnskiU'd  save  in  the  velvet  course  of  fortune, 
Hath  miss'd  the  discipline  of  nobU,  ntarls. 

Ola  Hay. 

(4.) — Chap.  xvin. 
His  talk  was  of  another  world — his  ^yodements 
Strange,   doubtful,   and   mysterious ;    those   wht 

heard  him 
Listen'd  as  to  a  pian  in  feverish  tu'eams. 
Who  speaks  of  other  objects  than  the  present, 
And  mutters  like  to  him  who  sees  a  vision. 

Old  Play. 

(5.) — Chap.  xx. 
Cry  the  wild  war-note,  let  the  champions  pasa 
Do  bravely  each,  and  God  defend  the  right ; 
Upon  Saint  Andrew  thrice  can  they  thus  cry, 
Ana  thrice  they  shout  on  height, 
Aud  tnen  marked  them  on  the  Englishmen, 
As  I  have  told  you  right. 
Saint  George  the  briglit,  our  ladies'  knight, 
To  name  they  were  fuU  fain ; 
Our  Enghshjuen  they  cried  on  height. 
And  thric€  they  shout  again. 

Old  BoUlsd 


DRAMATIC    PIECES. 


£)  a  I  i  b  0  n     t)  i  1 1 :' 

A    DRAMATIC    SKETCH    FROM    SCOTTISH    HISTORF. 


PREFACE. 

Thoc«h  the  Public  seldom  feel  much  interest  in 
inch  communications  (nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
they  should),  the  Author  takes  the  liberty  of  stat- 
ing, that  these  scenes  were  commenced  with  the 
purpose  of  coirtributing  to  a  miscellany  jorojected 
by  a  much-esteemed  friend."  But  instead  of  being 
confined  to  a  scene  or  two,  as  intended,  the  work 
gradually  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  independent 
publication.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  military 
aitiquititrs,  and  the  manners  of  cliivalry.  The 
^rama  (if  it  can  be  termed  one)  is,  m  no  particular, 
either  designed  or  calculated  for  the  stage.' 

The  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Scottish  history ; 
01 1  not  tv  overload  so  slight  a  publication  with 
antiquaviai:  research,  or  quotations  from  obscure 
chronich^s,  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  from  Pinkkrton's  History  of 
Scotland,  vol  i.  p.  72. 

"The  Governor  (anno  1402)  dispatched  a  con- 
siderable force  under  Murdac,  his  eldest  son :  the 
Earl?  of  Angus  and  Moray  also  joined  Douglas, 
irb  •  rintered  England  with  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
Bai.d  men,  carrying  terror  and  devastation  to  the 
^alls  of  Newcastle. 

"  Henry  IV.  was  now  engaged  in  the  Welsh 
war   against  Owen  Glenaour ;    but   the  Earl  of 

1  Published  by  i-onstable  &  Co.,  Jnct,  1822,  in  8vo.     69. 

!  The  author  alludes  to  a  collection  of  small  pieces  in  verse, 
•dited,  for  a  charitable  purpose,  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Bailhe. — See 
Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vii.  pp   7,  18,  lf>9-70. 

'  In  the  first  edition,  the  text  added,  "  In  case  any  attempt 
Btiall  he  made  to  produce  it  in  action  (as  has  happened  in  simi- 
lar cases),  the  antlior  takes  the  present  opj)ortunity  to  in- 
timate, that  it  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  those  who  make  such 
an  experiment."  Adverting  to  this  passage,  the  JVew  Kdin- 
tvrgli  Het^iiw  (July,  1822;  said, — "  We,  nevertheless,  do  not 
believe  that  any  thing  more  essentially  dramatic,  in  so  far  as 
It  goes,  more  capable  of  stage  eft'eMil,  has  appeared  in  England 
tJTice  the  (lays  of  her  greatest  genius  ;  and  giving  Sir  Walter, 
therefore,  full  credit  for  his  coyness  on  tne  present  occa-sion, 
we  ardently  hope  that  he  is  but  trying  his  strength  in  the 
■KH1  aniaoii*  nf  all  literary  enterprises,  and  that,  ere  loug,  ke 


Northumberland,  and  his  son,  the  Hotspur  Percy 
with  tile  Earl  of  March,  collected  a  numerous  array 
and  awaited  the  retiu-n  of  the  Scots,  impncled  with 
spoil,  near  Milfield,  in  the  north  part  of  Northum- 
berland.    Douglas  had  reached  Wooler,  in  his  re- 
tiu-u ;  and,  perceiving  the  enemy,  seized  a  strong 
post  between  the  two  armies,  called  Homildon- 
hill.     In  this  method  he  rivalled  his  predecessor  at 
I  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  but  not  with  hke  success 
j  The   Enghsh   advanced  to  the  assault,  and  Henry 
I  Percy  was  about  to  lead  them  up  the  hill,  when 
'  March  caught  his  bridle,  and  advised  him  to  ad- 
1  vauce  no  farther,  but  to  pom*  the  dreatlful  shower 
of  English   arrows  into  the  enemy.     This  advice 
was  followed  by  the  usual  fortune  ;  for  in  aU  age* 
the  bow  was  the  EngUsh  instrument  of  victory 
and   though  the   Scots,  and   perhaps  the  French, 
were   superior   mtlie   use   of  the   spear,  yet  this 
weapon  was  useless  after  the  distant  bow  had  de 
I  cided  the  combat.     Robert  the  Great,  sens-'ble  of 
this  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  ordered  a  pre- 
pared detachment  of  cavalry  to  rush  among  the 
English  archers  at  the  commencement,  totally  to 
disperse  them,  and  stop  the  deadly  effusion.     But 
Douglas  now  used  no  such  precaution,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  his  people,  drawn  up  on  the 
face  of  the  hill,  presented  one  general  mark  to  tha 
enemy,  none  of  whose  arrows  descended  in  vain 

will  demonstrate  his  right  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  tragic 
muse."  The  British  Critic,  for  October,  1822,  says,  on  th 
same  head,  "  Though  we  may  not  accede  to  the  authors  dec- 
laration, tliat  it  is  '  in  vo  particular  calculated  for  the  stage, 
we  must  not  lead  our  readers  to  look  for  any  thii;£  amounting 
to  a  regular  drama.  !•  would,  we  think,  form  an  nnderploi 
of  very  great  interest,  in  an  historical  play  of  customary  Irngth  ; 
and  although  its  incidents  and  ]iersonagPS  are  mixed  up  i« 
these  scenes,  with  an  event  of  real  history,  there  is  nothing  ia 
either  to  prevent  their  being  interwoven  in  the  plot  ol  ^'y 
drama  of  which  the  action  should  lie  in  the  confines  of  Eng.an* 
and  Siotland,  at  any  of  the  very  numerous  periods  of  Bordei 
warfare.  The  whole  interest,  indeed,  of  the  story,  is  engrossed 
by  two  characters,  imagined,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  great 
force  and  probability,  and  contrasted  with  considerable  tkill 
and  eft'ect." 
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The  Scots  fell  without  fight,  and  unrevenged,  till 
a  spirited  knight,  Swinton,  exclaimed  aloud,  '  0  my 
brave  comitrymen!  what  fascination  has  seized 
fou  to-day,  that  y(ju  stand  like  deer  to  be  shot,  in- 
stead of  indulging  your  ancient  oourage.  and  meet- 
ing your  eno'mies  hand  to  hand  ?  Let  those  who 
will,  descend  witli  me,  that  we  may  gain  victory, 
m  life,  or  fall  like  men.''  This  being  heard  by 
A'jam  Gordon,  between  whom  and  Swinton  there 
rcmamed  an  ancient  deadly  feud,  attended  with 
the  mutual  slaughter  of  many  followers,  he  in- 
et;u\tly  fell  on  his  knees  before  Swinton,  begged 
ais  pardon  and  desired  to  be  duljbed  a  knight  by 
Lim  whom  lie  must  now  regard  as  the  wisest  and 
the  boldest  of  that  order  in  Britain.  The  ceremony 
performed,  Swinton  and  Gordon  descended  the 
hilL  accompanied  only  by  one  hundred  men ;  and 
a  desperate  valor  led  the  whole  body  to  death. 
Had  a  S'iniilar  spirit  been  sliown  by  the  Scottish 
arniv,  it  is  probable  that  the  event  of  the  day 
would  liave  been  different.  Douglas,  who  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  the  mo-st  important  quahties  of 
a  general,  seeing  his  army  begin  to  disperse,  at 
length  attempted  to  descend  the  hill ;  but  the 
English  archers,  retii'ing  a  little,  sent  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows so  sharp  and  strong,  that  no  armor  could 
withstand  ;  and  the  Scottish  leader  himself,  wliose 
panoply  was  of  remarkable  temper,  fell  under  five 
wounds,  though  not  mortal.  The  English  men-of- 
arms,  knights,  or  squires,  did  not  strike  one  bhiw, 
but  remained  spectators  of  the  rout,  wliich  was 
now  complete.  Great  numbers  of  the  Scots  were 
slain,  and  near  five  hundred  perished  in  the  river 
Tweed  upon  their  flight.  Among  the  illustrious 
oaptives  was  Douglas,  whose  chief  wound  deprived 
him  of  an  eye  ;  Murdac,  son  of  Albany  ;  the  Earls 
of  Moray  and  Angus  ;  and  about  twenty -four  gen- 
tlemen of  eminent  rank  autl  power.  The  chief 
Blam  v^'ere,  Swinton,  Gordon,  Livingston  of  Calen- 
dar, Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Walter  Sinclair,  Roger 
Gordon,  Walter  Scott,  and  others.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Homildon." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  scene  of 
action  has,  in  the  followmg  pages,  been  transferred 
from  Homildon  to  Halidon  Hill.  For  this  there 
was  an  obvious  reason  ; — for  who  would  again  ven- 
ture to  uitroduce  upon  the  scene  the  celebrated 
P"otspur,  who  commanded  the  Enghsh  at  the  for- 
mer battle  i  There  are,  however,  several  coinci- 
dences which  may  reconcile  even  the  severer  anti- 
quary to  the  substitution  of  Halidon  Hill  for 
Homildon.  A  Scottish  army  was  defeated  by  the 
English  on  both  occasions,  and  imder  nearly  the 

1  "  Miles  ma^nanimus  dominus  Johannes  Swinton,  tanqnam 
»oee  iiorriila  pneconis  exrlamavit,  dicens,  O  comiiiilituiies 
tndyti  !  quis  vos  hoilie  lascinavit  non  indulgere  solitaB  probi- 
iHti,  i|Uod  nee  dexlris  eoiiseritis,  nee  ut  viri  corda  erigitis,  ad 

vHileiidum  icmulos,  qui  vos,  taiiquam  dainulos  vol  biiiimlos 


same  circmnstances  of  address  on  the  part  of  th« 
victors,  and  mismanagement  on  that  of  the  van- 
quished,  for  the  Enghsh  long-bow  decided  the  day 
in  both  cases.  In  both  cases,  also,  a  Gordon  wa« 
left  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  at  HaUdon;  as  a* 
Homildon,  the  Scots  were  commanded  by  an  ill 
fated  representative  of  the  great  house  of  Douelaa 
He  of  Hofnildon  was  surnamed  Tluenian,  i.  e.  Lo»« 
man,  from  his  repeated  tlefeats  and  miscarriAges ; 
and,  with  all  the  personal  valor  of  his  race,  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  so  small  a  portion  of  their  saga- 
city, as  to  be  anable  to  learn  mihtary  experience 
from  reiterated  Cidamity.  I  am  far,  however,  from 
intimating,  that  the  traits  of  imbecility  and  envy 
attributed  to  the  Regent  m  the  fol' owing  sketch, 
are  to  be  historically  ascribed  either  to  the  eldeT 
Douglas  of  Halidon  Hill,  or  to  him  called  Tineman^ 
who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his 
countrymen,  notwithstanding  that,  like  the  cele- 
brated Anne  de  Montmorency,  he  was  either  de- 
feated, or  Wdunded,  or  made  prisoner,  in  every 
battle  wliicli  he  fouglit.  The  Regent  of  the  sketch 
is  a  character  purely  imaginary. 

The  tradition  of  tlie  Swinton  family,  which  still 
survives  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  to  which  the  au- 
thor has  the  honor  to  be  related,  avers,  that  the 
Swinton  who  fell  at  Homildon  hi  the  niannep  re- 
lated in  the  precedmg  extract,  had  slain  Gordon's 
father  ;  wliich  seems  suflicient  ground  for  adopting 
that  cb'curastance  into  the  following  dramatic 
sketch,  though  it  is  rendered  unprobable  by  other 
authorities. 

If  any  reader  wiU  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at 
Froissart,  Fordun,  or  other  hist(jrians  of  the  period, 
lie  will  find,  that  the  character  of  the  Lord  of 
Swinton,  for  strength,  courage,  and  conduct,  is  bj 
no  means  exaggerated. 

W.  S 

Abbotskord,  1822. 
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SCOTTISH 
The  Regent  of  Scotland. 

GOUDON, 

Swinton, 

Lennox, 

sutherl.vxd, 

Ross, 

Maxwell, 

Johnstone, 

LlNUESAY, 

imparcatos,  aagittarum  jaenlis  perdere  festinant.  De«c«ii 
dant  mecuin  qni  veliiit,  et  in  nomine  Domini  hos.es  penetT» 
bimus,  ut  vel  sie  vita  poliamur,  vel  saiteni  ut  militee  cum  ho 
nore  occumhamus  "  &c. — Fordun,  Scoti-C/ironcon,  vol  I' 
p.  434. 
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A.DAii  DE  ViPONT,  a  Knight  Te  iplar. 

The  Prior  of  Maison-Dieu. 

RfirNALD,  Swhitons  Squire. 

Hob  Hattklv,  a  Border  Moss-Trooper. 

Heralds. 

ENGLISH. 
Kj>8  Edwabd  IIL 

CHaNDOS,  ^ 

Peucy  /■  English  atid  Norman  Nobles. 

RlflAUMO.VT,         ) 

The  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 


§  a  I  i  b  0  n    t)  i  1 1 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

/7t*  northern  side  of  the  eyninence  of  Ilalidon.  Tlie 
back  Scene  represents  the  sunviidt  of  the  ascent, 
occupied  by  the  Rear-guard  of  the  Scottish  army. 
Bodies  of  armed  Men  appear  as  adiuiitcing  from 
different  points,  to  join  the  main  Body. 

Enter  De  Vipont  and  the  Prior  of  Maison-Dieu. 

;  ViP.  No  further,  Father — here  I  ueed  no  guid- 
ance— 
I  have  ah-eady  brought  your  peaceful  step 
Too  near  the  verge  of  battle. 

Pri.  Fain  would  I  see  you  join  some  Baron's 
banner, 
Before  I  say  farewell.     The  honor'd  sword 
That  fought  so  well  in  Syria,  should  not  wave 
Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

ViP.  Each  spot  is  noble  in  a  pitched  field, 
So  that  a  man  has  room  to  fight  and  fall  on't. 
Bat  I  shall  find  out  friends.     'Tis  scarce  twelve 

years 
Since  I  left  Scotland  for  the  wars  of  Palestine, 
Aid  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish  nobles 
W  ere  known  to  me ;  and  I,  in  my  degree, 
Njt  all  unkiiown  to  them. 

Pui    Alas  !  there  have  been  changes  since  that 
tujie  1 
Ite  Roy'il  Bruce,  with  Randolph,  Douglas,  Gra- 

hai_e, 
Then  shook  ii  field  the  banners  wliich  now  moulder 
Over  their  graves  i'  the  chancel. 

ViP.  And  thence  comes  it. 
That  while  I  look'd  on  many  a  well-kncwn  crest 
And  blazon'd  sliield,'  as  hitlierward  we  came, 
The  faces  of  the  Barons  who  display'd  them 


»  MS  — "  I've  look'd  on  many  a  well-known  pennon 
Plavinp  tbe  air,"  iiu. 


Were  all  miknown  to  me.     Brave    youths    thcj 

seem'd  ; 
Tet,  surely,  fitter  to  adorn  the  tilt-yard, 
Thau  to  be  leaders  of  a  war.     Tlieir  followers, 
Yoimg  like  themselves,  seem  like  themselves  im 

practised — 
Look  at  their  battle-rank. 

Pri.  I  cannot  gaze  on't  with  mdazzled  eye, 
So  thick  the  rays  dart  back  from  shield  and  In 

met, 
And  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  and  pennon 
Sure  'tis  a  gallant  show  !     The  Bruce  himself 
Hath  often  coiiquer'd  at  tlie  head  of  fewer 
And  wotao-appoiuted  followers. 

Vip.  Ay,  but  'twas  Bruce  that  led  them.     Rev 
erend  Fathei, 
'Tis  not  the  falcliion's  weight  decides  a  combat; 
It  is  the  strong  and  skilful  hand  that  wields  it. 
Ill  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  nt)blt  King, 
And  all  his  chiuiipions  now  !  Time  call'd  them  nol, 
For  when  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 
The  brows  of  most  were  free  from  grizzled  hair. 
Pri.  Too  true,  alas  !    But  well  you  know,  in  Scoi 
land 
Few  hau's  are  silver'd  underneath  the  helmet ; 
'Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  liide  thera.     'Mongsl 

the  laity, 
War's  the  rash  reaper,  who  thrusts  in  his  sickle 
Bffure  tl.e  grain  is  white.     In  threescore  yea»^» 
And  ten,  which  I  have  seen,  I  haAe  outhved 
Welliiigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles. 
The  race  wliich-  holds^  yon  summit  is  the  third 
Vip.  Thou  mayst  outlive  them  also. 
Pri.  Heaven  forfend ! 

My  prayer  shall  be,  that  Keaven  will  close  m? 

eyes. 
Before  they  look  upon  the  wrath  to  comt. 

Vip.  Retire,    retire,    good    Father  !  —  Pray  foi 
Scotland — 
Tliink  not  on  me.     Here  comes  an  ancient  fi-iend. 
Brother  in  arms,  with  whom  to-day  I'll  join  me. 
Back  to   your  choir,  assemble  aU   your    brother- 
hood. 

And  weary  Heaven  with  j^rayers  for  victory.'  1 

Pri.  Heaven's  blessing  rest  with  thee,  j 

Chamj)ion  of  Heaven,  and  of  thy  suffering  country!      I 

\_Exit  Prior.     Vipo.vt  draws  a   little  anvck 

and  lets  down  the  beaver  of  his  hehru. 

Enter  Svnyjoy,  followed  by  Retnald  attd  othert,  ta 
whom  he  speaks  as  he  enters. 

Swi.  Halt  here,  and  plant  my  pennon,  till  thi 

Regent 
Assign  our  band  its  station  in  the  host. 


2  MS.— "The  youtlis  who  hold,"  &c.  "  are." 

3  MS. "  with  i>r»v«re  lor  Scolland's  weal ' 


Rey.  That  must  be  by  the  Standard.     We  have 
liad 
riiat  right  since  good  Saint  David's  reign  at  least. 
Fain  would  I  see  the  Marcher  would  dispute  it. 
Swi.  Peace,  Reynald  1  Where  the  general  plants 
the  soldier, 
riicre  is  his  place  of  honor,  and  there  only 
iis  valor  can  win  worsliip.     Thou'rt  of  those, 
iVho  would  have  war's  deep  art  bear  the  wild  sem- 
blance 
Of  some  disorder'd  hunting,  where,  peU-mell, 
Each  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  liis  horse, 
Gallantp  press  on  to  see  the  quarry  fall. 
Ton  steel-clad  Southrons,  Reynald,  are  no  deer ; 
And  England's  Edward  is  no  stag  at  bay. 

ViP.  {adi'aiicing.)  There  needed  not,  to  blazon 
forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  Boai 
Chain"d  to  the  gnarl'd  oak,' — nor  his  proud  step. 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace. 
Which  only  he,  of  Scotland's  realm,  can  wield : 
His  discipline  and  wisdom  mark  the  leader, 
As  doth   his    frame  the   champion.      Hail,  brave 
Swinton  1 
Swi.  Brave  Templar,  thanks !    Such  your  cross'd 
shoulder  speaks  you ; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  features, 
Forbids  more  knowledge.     Umfraville,  perhaps — 
ViP.  {uvclosinff  his  helmet.)  No  ;  one  less  worthy 
of  our  sacred  Order. 
Yet,  unless  Syrian  suns  have  scorch'd  my  featm-es 
Swixrt  as  my  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
Will  welcome  Symon  Vipont. 

Swi.  (emhraciyig  him.)  As  the  blithe  reaper 
Welcomes  a  practised  mate,  when  the  ripe  harvest 
Lies  deep  before  him,  and  the  sun  is  high  ! 
Thou'lt  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thou  not  ? 
'Tis  tatter'd  since    thou  saw'st  it,  and  the  Boar- 
heads 
Iiook  as  if  brought  from  off  some  Christmas  board. 
Where  knives  had  notch'd  them  deeply. 

Vip.  Have  with  them,  ne'ertheless.   The  Stuai-t's 
Chequer, 
The  Bloody  Heart  of  Douglas,  Ross's  Lymphads, 
5utherliuid's  Wild-cats,  nor  the  royal  Lion, 
itampant  in  golden  treasure,  wins  me  from  them, 
i^'e  11  back  the  Boar -heads  bravely.     I  see  round 

them 
h.  chosen  bsmd  of  lances — some  well  known  to  me. 
Where's  tlie  main  body  of  tliy  followers  ? 

Swi.  Symon  de  Vipont,  thou  dost  see  them  all 
lliat  Swm  ton's  bugle-horn  can  call  to  battle, 
However  loud  it  rings.     There's  not  a  boy 
Left  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength  enough 

•  "  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  ancient  family  of  Swinton 
we  sable,  a  cheveron,  or,  between  three  boars'  heads  erased, 
trgcnt.  Crest — a  boar  chained  to  a  tree,  and  above,  on  an 
Horoll,  Xesperc.     Supporters — two   boars  standing  on  a 


To  bear  a  sword — there's  not  a  man  behind, 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a  staff. 
Striplings  and  graybeards,  every  one  is  here. 
And  here  all  should  be — Scotland  needs  them  all 
And  more  and  better  men,  were  each  a  Hercvdcs, 
And  yonder  handful  centuplied. 

Vip.  a  tliousand  followers — such,  wiiL  friead* 

and  kinsmen, 
Allicc  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wont  to  lead — 
A  thousand  followers  shrunk  to  sixty  lances 
In  twelve  years'  space  ? — And  thy  brave  sons  Sit 

Alan! 
Alas !  I  fear  to  ask. 

Swa.  All  slain,  De  Vipont.     In  my  empty  hctme 
A  puny  babe  Usps  to  a  widow'd  mother, 
"  Where    is    my   grandsu-e  1    wherefore    do    you 

weep  ?" 
But  for  that  prattler,  Lyulph's  house  is  heirless. 
I'n  an  old  oak,  from  wliic^i  the  foresters 
Have  hew'd  four  goodly  boughs,  and  left  beside 

me 
Only  a  sapLuig,  which  the  fawn  may  crush 
As  he  springs  over  it. 
Vip.  All  slain  ? — alas ! 

Swi.  Ay,  all,  De  Vipont.     And  their  attributes^ 
John  with  the  Long  Spear — Archibald  with  the 

Axe — 
Richard  the  Ready — and  my  youngest  darling. 
My  Fair-hair'd  William — do  but  now  survive 
In  measures  which  the  gray-hair'd  minstrels  sing,* 
Wlicn  they  make  maidens  weep. 

Vip.  These  wars  with  England,  they  have  rooted 

out 
The  flowers  of  Christendom.     KrJghts,  who  might 

win 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  t'no  rude  heathen. 
Fall  hi  unholy  warfare  ! 

Swi.  Unlioly  warfare  J  ay,  well  hast  thou  named 

it ; 
But  not  with  England — wo'jld  her  cloth-yard  shafts 
Had  bored  their  cuiras&et. !     Their  lives  had  been 
Lost  Uke  their  grandsire's,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  their  dear  couniry^ — but  in  private  feud 
With    the  proud  (jrordon,  fell    my  Long-spear'cl 

John, 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  call'd  the  Ready, 
Ay,  and  my  i^'a/r-haiT'd  Will — the  Gordon's  -STath 
Devour'd  my  gallant  issue. 

Vip.  bu.ce  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  is  un- 
avenged ? 
S  tVi.  Templar,  what    think'st    thoif  me  ? — See 

yonder  rock. 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes — is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow  from  it  f 

compartment,  whereon  are  the  words,  Je  Pense." — Douglat'» 
Baronage,  p.  132. 

">  MS.—"  Of  the  dear  land  that  nnised  them-^ut  in  fend. 
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Finn    hearts    have    raobiter    eyes.  —  They   are 

avo ;^ed ; 
I  ■wept  not  till  they  were — till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  liis  hfe-blood  dyed  my  father's  sword, 
In  guerdon  that  he  thinn'd  ray  fatlier's  lineage, 
And  then  1  wept  my  sons ;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him, 
TF^iich    mingled   with  the  rest.      We  had    been 

fnends, 
H      shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  together, 
Fough''  side  by  side, — and  our  cause  of  strife, 
Woe  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  light  one ' 
Vip.  Ton  are  at  Teua,  men,  with    uc  mighty 

Gordon  ? 
Swi     At   deadly  feud.     Here  in  tliis  Border- 
land, 
Where  the  sire's  quarrels  descend  upon  the  son, 
As  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance. 
As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blazon. 
Where  private  Vengeance  holds  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice. 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupulously 
As  Jews  or  Lombards  balance  silver  pence. 
Not  in  this  land,  'twixt  Solway  and  Saint  Abb's, 
Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  theirs. 
The  Swinton  and  the  Gordon. 

Vip.  You,  with  some  threescore  lances — and  the 
Gordon 
Leading  a  thousand  followers. 
Swi.    You   rate  him  far  too  low.     Since    you 
sought  Palestine, 
He  hath  had  grants  of  baronies  and  lordships 
In  the  far-distant  North.     A  thousand  horse 
His  southern  friends  and  vassals  always  number'd. 
Add  Badenoch  kerne,  and  horse  from  Dey  and 

Spey, 
He'll  count  a  thousand  more. — And  now,  De  Vi- 

pont. 
If  the  Boar-heads  seem  in  your  eyes  less  worthy 
For  lack  of  followers — seek  yonder  standard — 
The  bouinhng  Stag,  with  a  brave  host  around  it ; 
There  the  young  Gordon  makes  his  earliest  field, 
Aitd  pants  to  win  his  spurs.     His  father's  friend, 
As  well  as  mine,  thou  wert — gg,  join  his  pennon, 
And  grace  him  with  thy  presence. 
Vip.  When  yoL  were  friends,  I  was  the  friend 
of  both. 
And  now  I  can  be  enemy  to'  neither ; 
But  my  poor  person,  though  but  slight  the  aid, 
Joins  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the  two 
Which  hath  the  smallest  following. 
Swi.  Spoke  like  the  generous  Knight,  who  gave 
up  all. 
Leading  and  lordship,  in  a  heathen  land 
To  fight,  a  Chr  «tian  soldier  1     Yet,  in  earnest, 


>M»  .— "Sharp.y  •' 

I  MS.—"  As  we  do  psK,"  &c 


I  pray,  De  Vipont,  you  would  join  the  Gordon 

In  tliis  high  battle.     'Tis  a  noble  youtn, — 

So  fame  dnth  vouch  him, — amorous,  quick,  and 

valiant ; 
Takes  knighthood,  too,  this  day,  and  well  may  U8« 
His  spurs  too  rashly'  in  the  wish  to  win  them. 
A  friend  like  thee  beside  him  in  thf  tight, 
Were  worth  a  hundred  spears  to  ren.  his  valor 
And  temper  it  with  prudence  : — 'tis  the  aged  ear 
Teaches  liis  brood  to*gaze  upon  the  su;' 
Witn  eye  unilazzleu. 

Vip.  Alas !  brave  Swinton  I  Wouldst  thou  train 

the  hunter 
That  soon -must  bring  thee  to  the  bay?     Youi 

custom. 
Your  most  unchristian,  savage,  fiend-like  custom. 
Binds  Gordon  to  avenge  his  father's  death. 

Swi.  Why,  be  it  so !  I  look  for  nothing  els« : 
My  part  was  acted  when  I  slew  his  father, 
Avenghig  my  four  sons — Young  Gordon's  sword. 
If  it  should  find  my  heart,  can  ne'er  inflict  *here 
A  pang  so  poignant  as  liis  father's  did. 
But  I  would  perish  by  a  noble  hand. 
And  such  will  his  be  if  he  bear  him  nobly, 
Nobly  and  wisely  on  this  field  of  Halidoa. 

Ei}*er  a  Pitrsutvant. 
PiTR.  Sir  Knights,  to  Council ! — 'tis  the  Regent  i 
order, 
Tliat  knights  and  men  of  leading  meet  him  ir 

stantly 
Before  the  royal  standard.     Edward's  army 
Is  seen  from  the  hill-summit. 

Swi.  Say  to  the  Regent,  we  obey  liis  orders. 

[Exit  Pl'RSUIVANT. 

[To  Reynald.]    Hold  thou  my  casque,  and  fui' 
iny  pennon  up 
Close  to  the  staff.     I  will  not  show  my  crest. 
Nor  standard,  till  the  common  foe  shall  challenge 

them. 
I'll  wake  no  civil  strife,  nor  tempt  the  Gordon 
With  aught  that's  like  defiance. 

Vip.  Will  he  not  know  your  features  ? 

Swi.  He  never  saw  me.     In  the  distant  North 
Against  his  will,  'tis  said,  his  friends  deraui'd  iuuu 
During  his  nurture — caring  not,  belike, 
To  trust  a  pledge  so  precious  near  the  Bom-tu*ki 
It  was  a  natural  but  needless  caution : 
I  wage  no  war  with  children,  for  I  think 
Too  deeply  on  mine  own. 

Vip.    I  have  thought  on  it,  and  will  see  th« 
Gordon 
As  we  go  hence'  to  council.     I  do  bear 
A  cross,  which  binds  me  to  be  Christian  priest. 
As  well  as  Christian  champion.'     God  may  gn»»" 

•  MS. — "  The  crosf  I  Tear  appoints  me  Christiaa  priea 
Ab  weli       .''kriaiian  warrior."  ito 
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n.iat  I  at  once  hia  father's  friend  and  yours, 
May  make  some  peace  betwixt  you.' 
Swi.  When  that  your  priestly  zeal,  and  knightly 
valor, 
Shall  force  the  grave  to  render  up  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  IL 


The  miwnit  of  Halidon  Hill,  before  the  Regent's 
Tent.  The  Royal  Standard  of  Scotland  is  seen 
in  the  background,  with  the  Pennons  and  Ban- 
ners of  the  principal  Nobles  around  it. 

Council  of  Scottish  Nobles  and  Chiefs.  Suther- 
land, Ross,  Lennox,  Maxwell,  and  other  No- 
bles of  the  highest  rank,  are  close  to  the  Regent's 
person,  and  in  the  act  of  keen  debate.  Vipont 
with  Gordon  and  others,  retnain  grouped  at  scnne 
distance  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Stage.  On  the 
left,  standing  also  apart,  is  Swinton,  alone  and 
bare-headed.  The  Nobles  are  dres.'icd  in  Highland 
or  Lowland  habits,  as  historical  costmve  require.^. 
Trumpets,  Heralds,  tfv.  are  in  attendamce. 

Len.    Nay,  Lordings,  put  no  shame  upon  my 
counsels. 
I  did  but  say,  if  we  retired  a  little, 
We  should  have  fairer  field  and  better  vantage. 
Tve  seen  King  Robert — ay.  The  Bruce  himself — 
rtetreat  six  leagues  in  length,  and  think  no  shame 
on't. 
Reg.    Ay,  but  King   Edward   sent  a  haughty 
message, 
Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field, 
This  very  hill  of  Halidon ;  if  we  leave  it 
Unfought  withal,  it  squares  not  with  our  honor. 
SwL  (apart.)  A  perilous  honor,  that  allows  the 
enemy. 
And  such  an  enemy  as  this  same  Edward, 
To  choose  our  field  of  battle  !     He  knows  how 
To  make  our  Scottish  pride  betray  its  master 
Into  the  pitfall. 

[/>?<  ring  this  speech  the  debate  among  the  No- 
bles is  continued. 
Sfi-F  {alo'ud.)  We  will  not  back  one  furlong — 
not  one  yard, 
')^':,  Di)r  one  inch;  where  er  we  find  the  foe. 
Or  where  the  foe  finds  us,  there  will  we  fight  liim. 
Retreat  will  dull  the  spirit  of  our  followers, 
Wlio  now  stand  prf)mpt  for  battle. 
Ross.  My  Lords,  methinks  great  Morarchat'  has 
doubts, 
rhat,  if  his  Northern  clans  once  turn  the  seam 

>  In  the  MS.  the  scene  terminateg  with  this  line. 
'  Morarchatp  is  the  ancient  Gaelic  designation  o'  the  Earls 
»f  ?utherlanJ      See  ante,  page  704,  note 


Of  then-  check'd  hose  behind,  it  will  be  hard 
To  halt  and  rally  them. 

SuTH.  Say'st  thou,  MacDonncll  ? — Add  anotbet 
falsehood, 
And  name  when  Morarchat  was  coward  or  trditor 
Thine  island  race,  as  chronicles  can  tell, 
Were  oft  affianced  to  the  Southron  cause ; 
Loving  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  gold 
More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  stetsL 

Reg.  Peace,  my  Lords,  ho  ! 

Ross   {throwing  down  his  Glove.)    MacDonnijD 
will  not  peace !     There  lies  my  pledge, 
Proud  Morarchat,  to  witness  thee  a  har. 

Max.  Brought  I  all  Nithsdale  from  the  Western 
Border ; 
Left  I  my  towers  exposed  to  foraying  England, 
And  tiiieving  Amiandale,  to  see  such  misrule  ? 

John.  Who  speaks  of  Annandale  ?     Dare  Max- 
well slander 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood  ?' 

Reg.  Peace,  Lordings,  once  again.   We  represent 
Tlie  Majesty  of  Scotland — in  our  presence 
Brawling  is  treason. 

SuTH.  Were  it  in  presence  of  the  King  himself 
What  should  prevent  my  saying — 

Enter  Lindesat 

Lin.  You  must  determine  quickly.  Scarce  a  mile 

Parts  our  vanguard  from  Edward's.     On  the  plain 

Bright  gleams  of  armor  flash  through  clouds  of  du»t. 

Like  stars  through  frost-mist — steeds  neigh,  and 

weapons  clash — 
And  arrows  soon  will  whistle — the  worst  sound 
That  waits  on  English  war. — You  must  determine 
Reg.  We  are  determined.    We  will  spare  proud 
■    Edward 
Half  of  the  ground  that  parts  us. — Onward,  Lords 
Saint  Andrew  strike  for  Scotland  !     We  will  lead 
Tlie  middle  ward  ourselves,  the  Royal  Standard 
Display'd  beside  us ;  and  beneath  its  shadow 
Shall  the  young  gallants,  whom  we  knight  tliis  day 
Fight  for  their  golden  spurs. — Lennox,  thou'rt  wise 
And  wilt  obey  command — lead  thou  the  rear. 
Len.  The  rear  !-^why  I  the  rear  ?   The  van  were 
fitter 
For  him  who  fought  abreast  with  Robert  Bruce. 
Swi.  (apart.)  Discretion  hj  th  forsaken   LennoJt 
too! 
The  wisdom  he  was  forty  years  in  gathering 
Has  left  him  in  an  instant.     'Tis  contagious 
Even  to  witness  phrensy. 

SuTH.  The  Regent  hath  determined  well     Th« 
rear 
Suits  him  the  best  who  ooansell'd  our  retreat 

s  Lochwood  Castle  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  JnhiaUmea 
Lords  of  Annandale. 
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Len.  Proud  Northern  Thane,  the  van  were  soon 
the  rear, 
Were  thy  disorder'd  followers  planted  there. 

SuTH.  Then,  for  that  very  word,  I  make  a  vow 
By  my  broad  Earldom,  and  my  father's  soul, 
That  if  I  have  not  leading  of  the  van, 
(  »vill  r.vj.  fight  to-day  ! 

iloy*.  Morarchat !  thou  the  leading  of  the  van  1 
Not  whilst  MacDonnell  lives. 

Sw  (apart.)  Nay,  then  a  stone  would  speak. 
[Addresses  the  IiF.gent.]  May't  please  your  Grace, 
And  you,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old  man's  counsel. 
That  hath  seen  fights  enow.    These  open  bickerings 
Dishearten  all  our  host.     If  that  your  Grace, 
Witl>   these   gi-eat   Earls  and   Lords,  must  needs 

debate, 
Let  the  closed  tent  conceal  your  dis.agreement ; 
Else  'twill  be  said,  ill  fares  it  with  the  flock, 
If  shepherds  wrangle,  when  the  wolf  is  nigh. 
Reg.  The  old  Knight  counsels  well.     Let  every 
Lord, 
Or  Chief,  who  leads  five  hundred  men  or  more, 
Follow  to  council — others  are  excluded — 
We'll  have  no  vulgar  censurers  of  our  conduct — 

[LooHnr/  at  Swinton. 
t'oung  Gordon,  your  high  rank  and  numerous  fol- 
lowing 
Give  you  a  seat  with  us,  though  yet  unknighted. 
Gob  DON.   I  pray   you,  pardon  me.     My  youth's 
unfit 
To  sit  in  council,  when  that  Knight's  gray  hairs 
A  nd  wisdom  wait  without. 

Rf.q.  Do  as  you  will ;  we  deign  not  bid  you  twice. 
[The    Regent,   Ross,    Sutherland,    Lennox, 
Maxwell,  cfcc.  enter  the  Tent.     The  rest  re- 
main grouped  about  the  Stage. 
<^oR.    [observing    Swi.)      That    helmetless    old 
Knight,  his  giant  stature. 
His  awful  accents  of  rebuke  and  wisdom, 
Have  caught  my  fancy  strangely.     He  doth  seem 
Like  to  some  vision'd  form  which  I  have  dream'd  of, 
Bui  never  saw  with  waking  eyes  till  now. 
I  will  accost  him. 

Vip.  Pray  you,  do  not  so ; 
Anon  I'll  give  you  reason  why  you  should  not. 
Thrro's  other  work  ii.  hand — — 
GoR.  I  will  but  ask  his  name.     There's  in  his 
presence 
Something  that  works  upon  me  like  a  spell, 
O"'  ''ke  the  feeling  made  my  cluldish  ear 
Pote  upon  tales  of  superstitious  dread, 
Attracting  while  they  cliill'd  my  heart  with  fear. 
N"ow,  born  *he  Gordon,  I  do  feel  right  well 
Tm  bound  to  fear  naught   earthly — and    I   fear 
naught. 


'  "  A  name  nnmnsical    i  Volsctan  ears, 

4nd  haroh  in  sound  to  thine." — Coriolanut. 


I'll  know  who  this  man  in 

[Accosts  SwiSTOK 
Sir  Knight,  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentle  courtesy, 
To  tell  your  honor'd  name.     I  am  ashamed. 
Being  unknown  in  arms,  to  say  that  mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 

Swinton  [shows  emotion,  but  instantly  subd^ies  it. 
It  is  a  name  that  soundeth  in  my  ear 
Like  to  a  death-knell — ay,  and  like  the  call 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  to  the  mortal  lists ; 
Yet,  'tis  a  name  which  ne'er  hath  been  dishonorM 
And  never  will,  I  trust — most  surely  never 
By  such  a  youth  as  tliou. 

GoR.  There's  a  mysterious  courtesy  in  tliis, 
And  yet  it  yields  no  answer  to  my  question. 
I  trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  unworthy 
To  know  the  name  he  asks  ? 

Swi.  Worthy  of  all  that  openness  and  honor 
May  show  to  friend  or  foe — but  for  my  name. 
Vipont  will  show  it  you  ;  and,  if  it  sound 
Harsh  in  your  ear,'  remember  that  it  kneUs  there 
But  at  your  own  request.     Tliis  day,  at  least. 
Though  seldom  wont  to  keep  it  in  concealment, 
As  there's  no  cause  I  should,  you  had  not  heard  it 

GoR.  This  strange 

Vip.  The  mystery  is  needful.     Follow  me. 

[They  retire  behind  the  side  scent 

Swi.  [looki')ig  after  them.)  'Tis  a  brave  ymith 
How  blush  d  his  noble  cheek, 
"Wliile  youthful  modesty,  and  the  embarrassment 
Of  curiosity,  combined  with  wonder, 
And  half  suspicion  of  some  slight  intended. 
All  mingled  in  the  flush  ;  but  soon  'twill  deepen 
Into  revenge's  glow.     How  slow  is  Vipont ! — 
I  wait  the  issue,  as  I've  seen  spectators 
Suspend  the  motion  even  of  the  eyelids, 
When  the  slow  gunner,  with  his  lighted  match, 
A]Dproach'd  the  charged  cannon,  in  the  act 
To  waken  its  dread  slumbers. — Now  'tis  out ; 
He  draws  his  sword,  and  rushes  towards  me, 
Who  will  nor  seek  nor  shun  him.  , 

Enter  Gordon,  withheld  by  Vipont. 
Vip.  Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven !    0,  for  the 
sake  [y '"^^  father 

Of  your  dear  country,  hold  ! — Has  Swinton  s'iaii! 
And  must  you,  therefore,  be  yourself  a  parricide. 
And  stand  recorded  as  the  selfish  traitor. 
Who,  in  her  hour  of  need,  his  country's  cause 
Deserts,  that  he  ma}  wreak  a  private  wrong  * 
Look  to  yon  banner — that  is  Scotland's  ,»tandard ; 
Look  to  the  Regent — he  is  Scotland's  general ; 
Look  to  the  English — they  are  Scotland's  foemen 
Betliink  thee,  then,  thou  art  a  son  of  Scotland- 
And  think  on  naught  beside.'' 


1  In  tlie  MS.  the  five  lait  lines  of  Vijiont'a  ■Ti>>ech  are  IitM 
polated. 


GoR.  lie  hath  come  here  to  brave  me  ! — Off  I 
unhand  me  1 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  father's  ancient  friend, 
That  stands  'twixt  me  and  him  who  slew  my  father. 
ViP.  You  know  not  Swinton.     Scarce  one  pass- 
ing thought 
Of  li3  high  mind  was  with  you ;  now,  his  soul 
Is  fixd  on  this  day's  battle.     You  might  slay  him 
At  unawares  before  he  saw  yoiu*  blade  drawn. — 
Stand  still,  and  watch  him  close.' 

Enter  Maxwell /rwn  the  tent. 

Swi.  How  go  our  councils.  Maxwell,  may  I  ask  ? 

Max.  As  wdd  as  if  the  very  wind  and  sea 
With  every  breeze  and  every  billow  battled 
For  their  precedence.* 

Swi.  Most  sure  they  are  possess'd !     Some  evil 
spirit. 
To  mock  their  valor,  robs  them  of  discretion. 
Fie,  fie  upon't ! — O,  that  Duufermlme's  tomb 
Could  render  up  The  Bruce  !  that  Spain's  red  shore 
Could  give  us  back  the  good  Lord  James  of  Doug- 
las ! 
Dr  that  fierce  Randolph,  with  liis  voice  of  terror, 
Were  here,  to  awe  these  brawlers  to  submission  1 

Vip.  to  GoR.  Tliou  hast  perused  him  at  more 
leisure  now. 

GoR.  I  see  the  giant  form  which  all  men  speak  of. 
The  stately  port — but  not  the  sullen  eye. 
Not  the  bloodthirsty  look,  that  should  belong 
To  him  that  made  me  orphan.     I  shall  need 
To  name  my  father  tAvice  ere  I  can  strike 
At  such  gray  hairs,  and  face  of  such  command  ; 
Yet  my  liand  clenches  on  my  falchion  hilt, 
In  token  he  shall  die. 

Vir.  Need  I  again  remind  you,  that  the  place 
Permits  not  private  quarrel. 

GoR.  I'm  calm.     I  will  not  seek — nay,  I  will 
shun  i*, — 
And  yet  metliinks  that  such  debate's  the  fashion. 
You'i'u  heard  how  tamits,  reproaches,  and  the  lie. 
The  lie  itself,  have  flown  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
As  if  a  band  of  peasants  were  disputnig 
About  a  foot-ball  match,  rather  than  Chief? 
Were  ordering  a  battle.     I  am  young, 
And  lack  experience ;  tell  me,  brave  De  Vipont, 
Is  suoli  the  fashion  of  your  wars  in  Palestine  ? 

Vip.  Such  it  at  tunes  hath  been ;  and  then  the 
Cross 
Bath  sunk  before  the  Crescent.     Heaven's  cause 
Won  u«  not  victory  where  wisdom  was  not. — 
Behold  yon  English  host  come  slowly  on, 
With  equal  front,  rank  marshall'd  upon  rank, 
As  if  one  spirit  ruled  one  moving  body ; 

>  MS,       '  Yon  moitt  not  here — not  where  the  Royal  Standard 
Awaits  the  attack  of  Scotland's  enemies, 
Against  the  common  foe — wage  private  qnarrel. 
He  braves  yoa  not — his  thought  is  on  the  event 


The  leaders,  in  their  places,  each  prepared 
To  charge,  support,  and  rally,  as  the  fortun« 
Of  changeful  battle  needs :  then  look  on  oura, 
Broken,  disjointed,  as  the  tumbling  surges 
Which  the  winds  wake  at  random.     Look  on  botl» 
And  dread  the  issue  ;  yet  there  might  be  succor. 

GoR.  We're  fearfully  o'erraatch'd  in  discipline ; 
So  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can  judge. 
What  succor  save  in  Heaven  ? 

Vip.  Heaven  acts  by  human  means.     The  art- 
ist's skill 
Supplies  in  war,  as  in  mechanic  crafts. 
Deficiency  of  tools.     Tliere's  courage,  wisdom. 
And  skill  enough,  hve  in  one  leader  here. 
As,  flung  into  tlie  balance,  might  avail 
To  counterpoise  the  odds  'twixt  that  ruled  host 
And  our  wild  multitude. — I  must  not  name  him, 

GoR.  1  guess,  but  dare  not  ask. — What  band  is 
yonder. 
Arranged  so  closely  as  the  English  discipline 
Hath  marshall'd  their  best  files  ? 

Vip.  Know'st  thou  not  the  pennon  ? 
One  day,  perhaps,  tliou'lt  see  it  all  too  closely ;-  - 
It  is  Sir  Alan  Swinton's 

GoR.    Tliese,  then,  are   his,—  the   relics   of  hifl 
power ; 
Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men. — 
And  I  must  slay  my  coimtry's  sage?t  leader. 
And  crush  by  numbers  that  determin'^d  handful. 
When  most  my  country  needs  their  pra-^tised  aid 
Or  men  will  say,  "  There  goes  degenerate  Gordon 
His  father's  blood  is  on  the  Swinton's  sword. 
And  his  is  in  his  scabbard  !"  \_Muse^ 

Vip.  [apart.)  High  blood  and  mettle,  mix'd  with 
early  wisdom. 
Sparkle  in  this  brave  youth.     If  he  survive 
This  evil-omen'd  day,  I  pawn  my  word 
That,  in  the  ruin  which  I  now  forbode, 
Scotland  has  treasure  left. — How  close  he  eyes 
Each  look  and  step  of  Swinton  !     Is  il  hate, 
Or  is  it  achniration,  or  are  both 
Commingled  strangely  in  that  .steady  |,aze  ? 
[Swinton  and  Maxwell  return  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stage. 

Max.  The  storm  is  laid  at  length  amongs*  ^i>eM 
counsellors ; 
See,  they  come  forth. 

Swi.  And  it  is  more  than  time  ; 
For  I  can  mark  the  vanguard  archery 
Handling  their  quivers — bending  up  their  bcw». 

Enter  the  Regent  and  Scottish  Lords. 
Reg.  Thus  shall  it  be,  then,  since  we  may  n* 
better : 

or  this  day's  field.    Stand  still  and  watel'  ilia 
closer." 
3  "  Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  uoth  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier." — Hamlet. 


Ajid,  since  no  Lord  will  yield  one  jot  of  way 
To  this  high  urgency,  or  give  the  vanguard 
Up  to  another's  guidance,  we  will  abide  tlieja 
Even  on  this  bent ;  and  as  our  troops  are  rank'd, 
So  shall  they  meet  the  foe.     Chief,  nor  Thane, 
Sot  Nol  le,  can  complain  of  the  preceilence 
Which  r  lance  has  thus  assign'd  him. 

Swi.  [ajjarf.)  O,  sage  discipline. 
That  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling  of  a  battle  1 

(ioR.  Move  him  to  speech,  De  Vipont. 

Vip.  Move  him  ! — Move  whom  ? 

Gou.  Even  him,  whom,  but  brief  space  since, 
My  hand  did  burn  to  put  to  utter  silence. 

Vip.  I'll  move  it  to  him. — Swinton,  speak  to 
them, 
They  lack  thy  counsel  sorely. 

Swi.  Had  I  the  thousand  spears  which  once  I  led, 
I  had  not  thus  been  silent.     But  men's  wisdom 
Is  rated  by  their  means.     Fnm  the  poor  leader 
Of  sixty  lances,  who  seeks  words  of  weight  ? 

GoR.  {steps  forward.)  Swincou,  there's  that  of 
wisdom  on  thy  brow, 
And  valor  in  thine  eye,  and  that  of  peril 
In  tliis  most  urgent  hour,  that  bids  me  say, — 
Bids  me,  thy  mortal  foe,  say, — Swinton,  speak, 
For  King  and  Coxmtry's  sake  ! 

Swi.  Nay,  if  that  voice  commands  me,  speak  I 
will; 
It  sounds  as  if  the  dead  lays  charge  on  me. 

Reg.  {To  Lennox,  zoith  whom  he  has  been  conmdt- 
ing.) 
'Tis  better  than  you  think.     This  broad  liill-side 
Affords  fair  comJ)ass  for  our  power's  display. 
Rank  above  rank  rising  in  seemly  tiers ; 
So  that  the  rearward  stands  as  fair  and  open 

Swi.  As  e'er  stood  mark  before  an  EngUsh  archer. 

Reg.  Who  dares  to  say  so  ? — Who  is't  dare  im- 
peach 
Our  ride  of  discipline  ? 

S^'i.  A  poor  Knight  of  these  Marches,  good  my 
Lord  ; 
Alan  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a  house  here, 
He  and  his  ancestry,  since  the  old  days 
Oi  Malcolm,  called  the  Maiden. 

Reg.  You  have  brought  here,  even  to  this  pitched 
field, 
Ic  Avhich  the  Royal  Banner  is  display'd, 
I  ihink  some  sixty  spears,  Sir  Knight  of  Swinton; 
Our  musters  name  no  more. 

Swi.  I  brought  each  man  I  had ;  and  Chief,  or 
Earl, 
Tliane,  Duke,  or  dignitary,  brings  no  more ; 
^nd  with  them  brou;^bt  I  what  may  here  be  use- 
ful— 
An  aged  eye ;  wh»ch,  what  in  England,  Scotland, 
Spain,  France,  and  Fiandprs,  hath  seen  fifty  battles. 
And  ta'en  soLae  judgm»-nt  of  tham ;  a  stark  hand 

too, 
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Which  plays  as  with  a  straw  with  this  same  maco. 
Which  if  a  young  arm  here  can  wield  more  Ughiiv 
I  never  more  will  offer  word  of  counsel. 

Len.  Hear  him,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  the  noble  Swip 
ton — 
He  hath  had  high  experience. 

Max.  He  is  noted 

The  wisest  warrior  'twixt  the  Tweed  and  Solway,— 
I  do  beseech  you,  hear  him. 

John.   A.y,  hear  the  Swinton — hear  stout  old  Sb . 
Alan ; 
Maxwell  and  Johnstone  both  agree  for  once 

Reg.  Where's  your  impatience  now  ? 
Late  you  were  all  for  battle,  would  not  hear 
Ourself  pronounce  a  word — and  now  you  gazo 
On  yon  old  warrior  in  his  antique  armor, 
As  if  he  were  arisen  from  the  dead, 
To  bring  us  Bruce's  counsel  for  tlie  battle. 

Swi.  'Tis  a  proud  word  to  speak ;  but  he  wl* 
fought 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  something  guesa 
Without  communication  with  the  dead. 
At  what  he  would  have  counsell'd. — Bruce  had 

bidden  ye 
Review  your  battle-order,  marshall'd  broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hill-side,  and  biaden  you  mark 
Yon  clouds  of  Southron  archers,  bearing  down 
To  the  green  meadow-lands  which  stretcli  beneath- 
The  Bruce  had  warn'd  you,  not  a  shaft  to-day 
But  shall  find  mark  within  a  Scottish  bosom. 
If  thus  our  field  be  order'd.     The  callow  '~Dys, 
Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shaU  gall  our  froni, 
While  on  our  mainward,  and  upon  the  rear. 
The  cloth-yard  shafts  shall  fall  like  death's  ox*Ti 

darts. 
And,  though  blind  men  discharge  them,  find  a  mark. 
Thus  shall  we  die  the  death  of  slaughter'd  deer. 
Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  are  shot  at  ease 
By  boys  and  women,  while  they  toss  aloft 
AU  idly  ai)d  in  vain  their  branchy  horns, 
As  we  shall  snake  our  miavailing  spears. 

Reg.  Tusii,  lell  not  me  !  If  their  shot  fall  llk« 
hail. 
Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 

Swi.  Never  did  armorer  temper  steel  on  stitbjr 
Tliat  made  sure  fence  against  an  Enghsh  arrow 
A  cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good' 
Against  a  wasp-stmg. 

Reg.  Who  fears  a  wasp-sting  T 

Swi.  I,  my  Lord,  fear  non* 

Yet  should  a  wise  man  brush  the  insect  cf^ 
Or  he  may  smart  for  it. 

Reg.   We'll  keep  the  hill;  it  is  the  vantage 
ground 
When  the  main  battle  joins. 

SwL  It  ne'er  will  join,  while  their  light  archerr 
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Can  foil  our  spearmen  and  our  bnrbed  horse. 

To  hope  Plantagenet  would  seek  close  combat 

Wlien  he  can  conquer  riskless,  is  to  deem 

"sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a  babe 

In  battle-knowledge      Keep  the  hill,  my  Lord, 

With  the  main  body  if  it  is  your  pleasure  ; 

Hut  let  a  body  of  your  chosen  horse 

Make  execution  on  yon  waspish  archers. 

r  re   lone  such  work  before,  and  love  it  well ; 

If '1/s  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  leading, 

n  e  James  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood,  and  Weardale, 

Shall  sit  in  widowhood  and  long  for  venison, 

Ajid  long  in  vain.     Whoe'er  remembers  Bar.nock- 

burn, — 
And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last  loud  trumpet. 


Forget  that  stirring  word ! 


-knows  that  great  battle 


Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 

Lex.  This  is  the  shortest  road  to  bandy  blows ; 
For  when  the  bills  step  forth  and  bows  go  back, 
Then  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy  spearmen. 
With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their  stubborn  hearts, 
And  limbs  well  knit  by  mountain  exercise. 
At  till'  I'icse  tug  shad  foil  the  short-breath'd  South- 

S\\i.  I  do  not  say  the  field  will  thus  be  won; 
The  EngUsh  host  is  numerous,  brave,  and  loyal; 
Their  Monarch  most  accomph-sh'd  in  war's  art, 
Skilld,  resolute,  and  wary 

Reg.  And  if  your  scheme  secm-e  not  victory,' 
What  does  it  promise  us  ? 

Swi.  This  much  at  least — 

Darkling  we  .shall  not  die  :  the  peasant's  shaft, 
Loosen'd  perchance  without  an  aim  or  purpose, 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-bloo  1  we  derive 
-  From  those  famed  ancestors,  who  made  tlieir  breasts 
Tliis  frontier's  barrier  for  a  tliousand  years. 
Ws'll  meet  these  Southron  bravely  hartd  to  hand. 
And  eye  to  eye,  and  weapon  against  weapon ; 
Each  man  who  falls  shall  see  the  foe  who  strikes 

liim. 
Wliile  our  good  blades  are  faithful  to  the  hilts, 
And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  blades  are  faith- 
ful. 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall  unavenged — 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 

Reg.  And  this  is  all 

Your  vdsdom  hath  devised  ? 

Swi.  Not  all ;  for  I  would  pray  you,  noble  Lords 
fif  one,  among  the  guilty  guiltiest,  might). 
For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours'  re£t 
ITie  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  feud, 

•  The  penerons  abandonment  of  private  dissension,  on  the 
pATt  ol'Gor  Ion,  which  tlie  historian  has  described  as  a  momen- 
tary impulse,  is  depicted  by  the  dramatist  with  great  skill  and 
knowledge  of  human  feeling,  as  the  result  of  many  powerful 
►nd  corflicting  emotions.  He  has,  we  think,  been  very  snc- 
»es8fol  in  his  attempt  to  express  the  hesitating,  and  sometimes 
otrograde  movements  of  a  youu^  and  .irdent  mind,  in  its  tran- 
rton  from  ;»e  first  glow  af  inli[nation  aga  us'.  hi«  hereditary 


That  gnaws  our  vexed  hearts — tliink  no  oiie  f;«j 

Save  Edward  and  his  host: — days  will  remain," 

Ay,  days  by  ftir  too  roa-ny  will  remain. 

To  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  foi  precedence  ;••■ 

Let  this  one  day  be  Scotland's. — For  myself, 

If  there  is  any  here  may  claim  from  me 

(As  well  may  chance)  a  debt  'X  blood  and  hatred 

My  hfe  is  his  to-morrow  ''nret  sting. 

So  he  to-day  will  let  me  do  the  best 

That  my  old  arm  may  achieve  for  the  dear  rointry 

That's  mother  to  us  both. 

[Gordon  shows  vnuch  emotion  during  thn 
and  the  preceding  speech  of  Swixto.n. 

Reg.  It  is  a  dream — a  vision  I — if  one  trooji 
Rush  down  upon  the  archers,  all  will  follow, 
And   order  is  destroy'd — ^we'U   keep  the  battle- 
rank 
Our  fathers  wont  to  do.     No  more  on't. — Ho  ! 
Where  be  those  youths  seek  knighthood  from  oui 
sword  ? 

Hek.  Here  are  the  Gordon,  Somerville,  and  Hay 
And  Hepburn,  with  a  score  of  gallants  more. 

Reg.  Gordon,  stand  forth. 

GoR.  I  pray  your  Grace,  forgive  me 

Reg.  How  !  seek  you  not  for  knighthood  ? 

GoR.  I  do  thirst  for't. 

But,  pardon  me — 'tid  from  another  sword. 

Reg.  It  is  your  Sovereign's — seek  you  for  a  wor- 
thier ? 

GoR.  Who  would  drink  purely,  seeks  the  secre' 
fountain, 
How  small  soever — not  the  general  stream, 
Though  it  be  deep  and  wide.     My  Lord,  1  seek 
The  boon  oi  knighthood  from  the  honor'd  weapon 
Of  the  best  knigiit,  and  of  the  sagest  leader, 
That  ever  graced  a  ring  of  chivalry. 
— 'I'lk'i ci'c.'ie,  I  beg  the  boon  on  bended  knee, 
Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swinton.  \^Kn€eh 

Reg.  Degenerate  boy  1     Abject  at  once  and  in- 
solent ! — 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  liim  that  slew  »his  father  I 

GoR.  {starting  up)  Shame  be  on  him,  who  speaks 
such  .shameful  word  ! 
Shame  be  on  him,  whose  tongue  would  sow  disseo- 

sion, 
When  most  the  time  demands  that  native  Scntsmer 
Forget  each  private  wrong  1 

Swi.  {interrupting  him.)  Youtli,  since  you  orar* 
me 
To  be  your  su-e  in  chivalry,  I  remma  you 
War  has  its  duties.  Office  has  its  reverence 

foeman,  the  mortal  antagonist  of  his  father,  to  the  no  less  w  uta 
and  generous  devotion  of  feeling  which  is  inspired  in  it  by  tn« 
contemplation  of  tliat  foeman's  valor  and  virtues." — Bnttslk 
Critic. 
'  M.S  — ''  For  this  one  day  to  cha.se  onr  country's  curse 

From  vour  vex'd  bosoms,  and  think  no  one  eneik] 
But  tUose  in  yonder  army — day?  eno*. 
Ay  davs."  &c 


Who  governs  in  the  Sovereign's  name  is  Sover- 
eign ;— 
Crave  the  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 

GoR.  You  task  me  justly,  antl  I  crave  his  pardon, 

[£ows  to  the  Regent. 
Bis  and  these  noble  Lords' ;  and  pray  ihem  all 
Bear  witness  to  my  words. — Ye  noble  presence, 
Here  I  remit  unto  the  Knight  of  Swinton 
Al\  bitter  memory  of  my  father's  slaugliter, 
AH  thoughts  of  mahce,  hatred,  and  revenge ; 
By  no  base  fear  or  composition  moved, 
But  by  the  thouglit,  tliat  in  our  country's  battle 
All  hearts  should  be  as  one.     I  do  forgive  hiin 
As  freely  as  I  pray  to  be  forgiven 
And  once  more  kneel  to  liim  to  sue  for  knighthood 

Swi.  [affected,  and  drawing  his  sword.) 
Alas !  brave  youth,  "tis  I  should  kneel  to  you. 
And,  tendering  thee  tlie  liilt  of  the  fell  sword 
That  made  thee  fatherless,  bid  thee  use  the  point 
After  tliiiie  own  chscretion.     For  thy  boon — 
Trumpets  be  ready — In  the  Holiest  name, 
And  in  Our  Lady's  and  Saint  Andrew's  name, 

[Touchinr/  his  shoulder  icith  his  stoord. 
I  dub  thee  Knight ! — Arise,  Sir  Adam  Gordon ! 
Be  faitliful,  brave,  and  O,  be  foitunate. 
Should  this  ill  hour  permit  t 

\TlLe  trumpets  sound;  the  Hi  raids  cry 
"Largesse,"  and  the  Attendatits  shout 
"  A  Gordon !     A  Gordon  !" 

Reg.  Beggars  and  flatterers !  Peace,  peace,  I  say ! 
We'll  to  the  Standard  ;  knights  sliall  there  be  made 
Wlio  wiU  with  better  reason  crave  your  clamor. 

Len.   What  of  Swinton's  counsel  ? 
Here's  Maxwell  and  myself  thijik  it  worth  noting. 

Reg.   (ivith  concentrated  indignation.) 
liet  the  best  knight,  and  let  the  sagest  leader, — 
&:"  Gord.«n  quotes  the  man  who  slew  liia  father, — 
With  his  old  pedigree  and  heavy  mace. 
Essay  the  adventure  if  it  pleases  him, 
With  his  fair  threescore  horse.     As  for  ourselves, 
We  ■?  ill  not  peril  aught  upon  the  measure. 

GoR.  Lord  Regent,  you  mistake ;  for  if  Sir  Alan 
bhall  venture  such  attack,  each  man  who  calls 
The  Gordon  chief,  and  hopes  or  fears  from  him 
Or  good  or  evil,  follows  Swinton's  baimer 
In  this  achievement. 

Reg.  Why,  God  ha'  mercy  I  This  is  of  a  piece. 
Let  young  and  oM  e'en  follow  their  own  counsel, 
Siuce  none  will  list  to  mine. 

Kos.^.    The   Border  cockerel  fain  would  be  on 
horseback ; 
Tis  safe  to  be  prepared  for  fight  or  flight : 
And  this  comes  of  it  to  give  Northern  lands 
To  the  false  Norman  blood, 

GoR.  Hearken,  proud  Cliief  of  Isles !     Witliin 
my  stalls 
I  have  two  hundred  horse;  two  hundred  riders 
if'.imt  ^a\rd  upon  my  castle,  wh«   would  tread 


Into  the  dust  a  thousand  of  your  Redshanks, 
Nor  comat  it  a  day's  service. 

Swi.  Hear  I  this 

From  tliee,  young  man,  and  on  the  day  of  battle 
And  to  the  brave  MacDonnell  ? 

GoR.  'Twas  he  that  urged  me;  but  I  s/n  re' 

buked. 
Reg.  He  crouches  like  a  leash-houcd  tohisma*' 

ter !' 
Swi.  Each  hound  must  do  so  tha*  would  hc&d 
the  deer — 
'Tis  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  mate  or  master, 
Reg  Too  much  of  this.    Sirs,  to  the  Royal  Stand- 
ard! 
I  bid  you  in  the  name  of  good  King  David. 
Sound  trumpets — sound  for  Scotland    and  King 
David ! 
\llie  Regent  and  the  rest  go  off,  and  tJu 
Scene  clones.      Manent  Gordon,  Swin 
TON,  and  ViPONT,  with  REYNAi.n  andfol 
loivcrs.      Lennox  foUoics   the    Regent 
but  returns,  and  addresses  Swinton. 
Len.  O,  were  my  western  horsemen  but  come  up 
I  would  take  part  with  you  ! 

Swi.  Better  that  you  remain. 

Tliey  lack  discretion ;  such  gray  head  as  yours 
May  best  supply  that  want. 
Lennox,  mine  ancient  friend,  and  honor  d  lord. 
Farewell,  I  think,  for  ever ! 

Len.  Farewell,   brave    friend  !  —  and   farowell, 
noble  Gordon, 
Whose  sun  will  be  eclipsed  even  as  it  rises ! — 
The  Regent  wiU  not  aid  you. 

Swi.  We  will  so  bear  us,  that  as  soon  the  blood- 
hound 
Shall  halt,  and  take  no  part,  wliat  time  his  com 

rade 
Is  grappling  with  the  deer,  as  he  stand  still, 
And  see  us  overmatch'd. 

Len.  Alas !  thou  dost  not  know  how  mean  hi« 
pride  is, 
How  strong  his  envy.  [him, 

Swi.  Tlien  we  will  die,  and  leave  the  shame  with 

\^Exit  Lennox. 
ViP.  {to  Gordon.)  What  ails  thee,  noble  vouth' 
What  means  this  pause  ? 
Thou  dost  not  rue  thy  generosity? 

GoR.   I  have  been  hurried  on  by  strong  ^apnlM, 
Like  to  a  bark  that  scuds  before  the  storm, 
Till  driven  upon  some  strange  and  distant  coast, 
Wliich  never  pilot   dream'd  of. — Have  I  not  fo/* 

given  ? 
And  am  I  not  stiU  fatherless  ? 

Swi.  Gordon,  no ; 

For  wliile  we  hve  I  am  a  father  to  thee.  ^  ■» 

GoR.  Thou,  Swinton  ? — no ! — that  cannot,  caimol 

1  In  the  MS.  this  speech  and  the  next  are  interpolatea 
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Swi.  Tlien    change    tbe  phrase,  and  say,  that 
while  we  live, 
Gordon  shall  be  my  eon.     If  thou  art  fatherless, 
Am  I  not  childless  too  ?     Bethink  thee,  Gordon, 
Our  death-feud  was  not  like  the  liousehold  fire, 
Wliich  the  poor  peasant  hides  among  its  embers, 
To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a  time  for  waking. 
Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  rtie  forest, 
Which,  in  its  fury,  spares  nor  sprout  nor  stem. 
Hoar  jak,  nor  sapling — not  to  be  extinguish'd. 
Till. Heaven,  in  mercy,  sends  down  all  her  waters; 
Bvl,  once  subdued,  its  flame  is  quench'd  for  ever; 
And  spring  shall  hide  the  tract  of  devastation,* 
With    foliage    and   with  flowers. — Give   me  thy 
Land. 
GoR.  My  hand  and  heart ! — And  freely  now  1 — 

to  fight ! 
Vip.  How  will  you  act  ?  [ToSwinton.]  The  Gor- 
don's band  and  thine 
Are  in  the  rearward  left,  I  think,  in  scorn — 
111  post  for  them  who  wish  to  charge  the  foremost  1 
SwT.  We'U  turn  that  scorn  to  vantage,  and  de- 
scend 
Sidelong  the  hill — some  winding  path  there  must 

be— 
0,  for  a  well-skill'd  guide  ! 

[Hob  Hattely  sfarfx  up  from  a  TJdchet. 
Hob.  So  here  he  stands. — An  ancient  friend.  Sir 
Alan. 
Hob  Hattely,  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
Hob  of  the  Heron  Plume,  here  stands  your  guide. 
Swi.  An    ancient    fiiend  i  —  a    most    notorious 
knave, 
Whose  throat  I've  destined  to  the  dodder'd  oak 
Before  my  castle,  these  ten  months  and  more. 
Was  it  not  you  who  drove  from  Simprim-mains, 
And  Swinton-quarter,  sixty  head  of  cattle  ? 
Hob.  What   then,   if  now  I   lead    your   sixty 
lances 
U'pon  the  Engh'sh  flank,  where  they'll  find  spoil 
8  worth  six  hundred  beeves  ? 
Swi.  Wliy,  thou  canst  do  it,  knave.    I  would  not 
trust  thee 
With  one  poor  bullock ;  yet  would  risk  my  life. 
And  aU  my  followers,  on  thine  honest  guidance. 

Hob.  There  is  a  dingle,  and  a  most  discreet  one 
(I've  trod   each  step  by  star-ligLt),  tliat  sweep? 

round 
The  reai-ward  of  this  liill,  and  opens  secretly 
Upon  tht?  archers'  flank. — Will  not  that  serve 
Your  present  turn,  Sir  Alan  ? 

Sw:,  Bravely,  bravely ! 

GoR.  Mount,  sirs,  and  cry  my  slogan. 
Let  all  who  love  the  Gonlon  follow  me  1 
Swi.  Ay,  let  all  follow — but  in  silence  follow. 

MS.  -"  Bnt,  once  extingnish'd,  it  is  quench'd  for  ever, 

Aud  .s|>ring  siiall  liide  tlie  blackness  of  its  ashea." 


Scare  not  the  hare  that's  couchant  on  her  forno- 
The  cnshat  from  her  nest — brush  not,  if  possible, 
The  dew-drop  from  the  spray — 
Let  no  one  whisper,  until  I  cry,  "  Havoc !" 
Then  shout  as  loud 's  ye  will. — On,  on,  brave  Hob 
On,  thou  false  tliief,  but  yet  most  faithful  Scota 
man  1 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  XL— SCENE  I. 

A  rising  Ground  immediately  in  front  of  the  Poti- 
fion  of  the  English  Main  Bodi/.  Percy,  ChandoSi 
RiBAUMONT,  a7id  other  English  and  Nornian  No- 
bles, are  groitped  on  the  Stage. 

Per.  Tlie  Scots  still  keep  the  hiU — the  sun  growo 
high. 
Would  that  the  charge  would  sound. 

Cha.  Thou  scent'st  the  slaughter,  Percy. — Who 
comes  here  ? 

Elder  the  Abbot  op  Walth.\mstow. 
Now,  by  my  life,  the  holy  priest  of  Walthamstow 
Like  to  a  lamb  among  a  herd  of  wolves  1 
See,  he's  about  to  bleat. 

Ab.  Tlie  King,  methinks,  delays  the  onset  long. 

Cha.  Your  general.  Father,  like  your  rat-catcher 
Pauses  to  bait  liis  traps,  and  set  his  snares. 

Ab.  The  metaphor  is  decent. 

Cha.  Reverend  sir, 

I  will  uphold  it  just.     Our  good  King  Edward 
Will  presently  come  to  this  battle-field. 
And  speak  to  you  of  the  last  tilting  match, 
Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a  twenty  years  since  ; 
But  not  a  word  of  the  day's  work  before  him. 
Even  as  the  artist,  sir,  whose  name  offends  you. 
Sits  prosiI^g  o'er  his  can,  until  the  trap  fall, 
Announcing  that  the  vermin  are  secured, 
And  then  'tis  up,  and  on  tliem. 

Per.  Chandos,  you  give  your  tongue  too  TX)Id  » 
license. 

Cha.  Percy,  I  am  a  necessary  evil. 
King  Edward  would  not  want  me,  if  he  could, 
And  could  not,  if  he  would.     I  know  my  value. 
My  heavy  hand  excuses  my  light  tongue. 
So  men  wear  weighty  swords  in  their  defence 
Although  they  may  off'end  the  tender  shin, 
"When  the  steel-boot  is  doff'd. 

Ab.  My  Lord  of  ChandiH 

This  is  but  idle  speech  on  brink  of  battle, 
When  Christian  men  should  think  upon  their  sius 
For  as  the  tree  falls,  so  the  trunk  must  lie. 
Be  it  for  good  or  evil.     Lord,  bethink  thee, 
TIkiu  hast  withheld  from  our  most  reverend  hotiM 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  and  Settleton ; 


_-. 
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Wilt  thou  make  sn^isfaction  to  the  Chuch 
Before  her  thunders  strike  thee  ?     I  do  wain  thee 
la  most  paternal  sort. 

CuA.  I  thauk  you,  Father,  filially, 
rhouyjh  but  a  truant  son  of  Holy  Church, 
I  would  not  chooe  to  undergo  her  censures, 
When  Scottish  blades  are  waving  at  my  throat. 
I'll  make  fair  composition. 

Ab.  N"i  composition;  I'll  have  all,  or  none. 

Cha.  None,  then — 'tis  soonest,  spoke.     I'll  take 
my  chance, 
A.nd  trust  my  sinful  soul  to  Heaven's  mercy. 
Rather  than  risk  my  worldly  goods  with  thee — 
My  hour  may  not  be  come. 

Ab.  Impious — impenitent — 


Pee. 


Hush  !  the  King — the  King  1 


Eyifer  King  Edward,  atte7ided  bg  Baliol  and 

others. 
King  {apart  to  Cha.)  Hark  hither,  Chandos ! — 
Have  the  Yorkshire  archers 
Set  join'd  the  vanguard  ? 
Cha.  They  are  marching  thither. 
K.  Ed.  Bid  them  make  haste,  for  shame — send 
a  quick  rider. 
iTie  loitering  knaves  !  were  it  to  steal  my  venison. 
Their  steps  were  light  enough. — How  now,  Sir 

Abbot  ? 
Sa^  is  your  Reverence  come  to  study  with  us 
The  princely  art  of  war  ? 

Ab.   I've  had  a  lecture  from  my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
In  which  he  term'd  your  Grace  a  rat-catcher. 
K.  Ed.  Chandos,  how's  tliis  ? 
Cha.  O,  I  will  prove  it,  sir ! — These  skipping 
Scots 
Hav*    changed  a  dozen  times  'twixt  Bruce  and 

Baliol, 
IJuitting  each  House  when  it  began  to  totter ; 
They're   fierce   and  cuniung,  treacherous,  too,   as 

rats, 
Aad  we,  as  sucli,  will  smoke  them  in  their  fast- 
nesses. 
K.  Ed.  These  rats  have  seen  your  back,  my  Lord 
of  Chandos, 
And  noble  Percy's  too. 

Per.  Ay  ;  but  the  mass  which  now  lies  welter- 
ing 
On  yon  MLl  side,  hke  a  Leviathan 
I'hat's  stranded  on  the  shallows,  then  had  soul 

m't, 
Order  and  discipline,  and  power  of  action. 
S^ow  'tis  a  headless  corpse,  wliich  only  shows, 
Bv  wUd  convulsions,  that  some  fife  remains  in't. 
K,  En.  True,  they  had  once  a  head ;  and  'twas  a 
wise, 
Mthough  a  rebel  head. 
Ab.  {bowing  to  the  King.)  Would  he  were  here  1 
■we  should  find  one  to  match  him, 


K.  Ed.  Tliere's  son.e thing  in  that  wish  which 
wakes  an  echo 
Witliin  my  bosom.     Yet  it  is  as  well, 
Or  better,  that  The  Bruce  is  in  his  grave. 
"We  have  enough  of  powerful  foes  on  earth. — 
No  need  to  summon  them  from  other  worlds. 
Per.  Your  Grace  ne'er  met  The  Bruce  i 
K.  Ed.  Never  hunself ;  but  in  my  earliest  field, 
I  tUd  encounter  with  liis  famous  captains, 
Douglas  and  Randolph.     Faith  1  they  press'd  m» 
hard. 
Ab.  My  Liege,  if  I  might  urge  you  with  a  ques 
tiou, 
"Will  the  Scots  fight  to-day  ? 

K.  Ed.  {sharply.)  Go  look  your  breviary. 
Cha.  {apart.)  The  Abbot  has  it — Edward  wiL 
not  answer 
On  that  nice  point.     "We  must   observe  his  hu 
mor. — 

[Addresses  the  Kins 
Your  first   campaign,  my  Liege  ? — That  was  in 

Weardale, 
"When  Douglas  gave  our  camp  yon  midnight  ruffle, 
And  tm-ii'd  men's  beds  to  biers  ? 

K.  Ed.  Ay,  by  Saint  Edward  ! — I  escaped  right 
nearly. 
I  was  a  soldier  then  for  hoUdays, 
And  slept  not  in  mine  armor  :  my  safe  rest 
Was  startled  by  the  cry  of  "  Douglas  !  Douglas  1" 
And  by  my  couch,  a  grisly  chamberlain. 
Stood  Alan  Swiuton,  with  his  bloody  mace. 
It  was  a  churchman  saved  me — my  stout  chaplain 
Heaven  quit  liis  spirit !  caught  a  weapon  up. 
And  grappled  with  the  giant. — How  now,  Louii^ 

Enter  an  Officer,  v;ho  whispers  the  Kim<i 

K.  Ed.  Say  to  him, — thus- — and  thus 

[  Whispen 
Ab.  Tliat  Swinton's  dead.     A  monk  of  ours  re- 
ported. 
Bound  homeward  from  St.  Nmian's  pilgrimage, 
The  Lord  of  Gordon  slew  him. 

Per.  Father,  and  if  your  house  stood   on  r'J3 
borders. 
You  might  have  cause  to  know  that  Swintou  Urea 
And  is  on  horseback  yet. 

GiiA.  He  slew  the  Gordon, 

That's  all  the  difference — a  very  trifle. 

Ab.  Trifling  to  those  who  wage  a  war  moi» 
noble 
Tlian  with  the  arm  of  flesh. 

Cha.  {apart.)  The  Abbot's  vex'd,   111  rub  th*' 
sore  for  him. — 
{Aland.)   I  have  seen  priests  that  used  that  arm  H 

flesh. 
And  used  it  sturdily. — Most  reverend  Father, 
What  say  you  to  the  chaplain's  deed  of  wrnj 
In  the  liing's  tent  at  Weai'daJe? 
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AB.  It  Wiis  most  sinful,  being  against  the  canon 
■Prohibiting  all  chuioluneii  to  bear  weapons ; 
And  as  he  loll  in  that  unseemly  guise, 
Perchance  his  soul  may  rue  it. 
K.  Ed.  {overhcarhig  the  last  loorih.)  Who  may 
rue? 
And  wluit  is  to  be  rued  ? 
Cha.  (apart.)  I'll  match  liis  Reverence  for  the 
tithes  of  Everiugham. 
— T he  Abbot  says,  my  Liege,  the  deed  was  sir.ful, 
liy  -wliich  your  chaplain,  wielding  secular  weap- 

)ns, 
Se'  'xred  your  Gi  ace's  life  and  hberty, 
A  nd  iliat  he  suffers  for't  in  purgatory. 

•v.  Ed.  {to  t/ie  Abbot.)  Sary'st  thou  my  chaplain 

.3  in  purgatory  ? 
Ab.  It  is  the  canon  speaks  it,  good  my  Liege. 
K.  Ed.  In  puigatory  1  thou  slialt  pray  luiu  out 
on't, 
Or  I  will  make  thee  wish  thyself  beside  him. 

Ab.  My  Lord,  perchaiice  his  soul  is  past  the  aid 
Of  all  the  Church  may  do — there  is  a  place 
From  which  there's  no  redemption. 

K.  Ed.  And  if  I  thought   my  faithful  chaplain 
there. 
Thou  .shiiuldst  there  join  hun,  priest ! — Go,  watch, 

fast,  pray, 
And  let  me  have  such  prayers  as  will  storm  Heav- 
en— 
X(,ne  of  your  maim'd  and  mutter 'd  hunting  masses. 
Ais.  (apart  to  Cha.)   For  Giivl's  sake  take  huu  oft". 
Cha.  Wilt  tliou  compomid,  then. 
The  tirhes  of  Everuigham  ? 
K.  Fd.  I  tell  thee,  if  thou  bear'st   the  keys  of 
Heaven, 
Abbot,  thou  shalt  not  t^irn  a  bolt  with  them 
Gainst  any  well-deserving  English  subject. 
Ab.  (to  Ceia.)  We  will  com})ound,  and  grant  tliee, 
too,  a  share 
r  the  next  indulgence.     Thou  dost  need  it  much, 
And  greatly  'twill  avail  thee. 
Cii\.  Enough — we're  friends,  and  when  occasion 
serves, 

f  will  frtrike  in. 

[Looks  as  if  towards  the  Scottish  Army. 
K.  Ed.  An.^wer,  proud  Abbot ;  is  my  chaplain's 
soul. 
If  thr>u  knowest  aught  on't,  in  the  evil  place  ? 
Cha.  My  Liege,  the  Yorkshire  men  have  gain'd 
the  meadow. 
I  see  the  pennon  green  of  merry  Sherwood. 
K.  Ed.  Then  give  the  signal  instant !  We  have 
loet 
But  too  much  time  already. 

•  .MS  — "  The  viewless,  the  resistless  plagne,"  &c. 
Tlie  well-known  expressior  by  which  Robert  Brnce  cen- 


Ab.  My    Liege,   your    holy    chaplain's   blesAed 

soul — 
K.  Ed.  To  hell  with  it  and  thee !  Is  this  a  time 
To  speak  of  monks  and  chaplains  ? 

[Flourish  of  Truvivets,  answered  hy  d 
di.'itant  sound  of  Biujles. 
See,  Chandos,  Percy — Ha,  Saint  George!    Saini 

Edward  ! 
See  it  descending  now.  the  fatal  hail-«b'^  vrer. 
The  storm  of  England's  wratn — sure,  swift,  fisist 

le.ss, 
Wiiich  no  mail-coat  can  brook.  —  Bravt   English 

hearts ! 
How  close  they  shoot  together ! — as  oije  eye 
Hail  aim'd  five  thousand  shafts — as  if  one  hand 
Had  loosed  five  thousand  bow-strings  ! 

Per.  The  thick  voUey 

Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun  from  us. 

K.  l']i>.  It  falls  on  those  shall  see  the   sun  na 
more. 
The  winged,  the  resistless  plague'  is  with  them. 
How  their  vex'd  host  is  reeling  to  and  fro. 
Like  the  chafed  wliale  with  fifty  lances  in  him, 
They  do  not  see,  and  cannot  shun  the  wound. 
The  storm  is  viewless,  as  death's  sable  wing, 
Unerring  as  his  scythe. 

Per.  Horses  and  riders  are  going  down  together 
'Tis  almost  pity  to  see  nobles  fall. 
And  by  a  peasant's  arrow. 

Bal.  I  could  weep  them, 

Although  they  are  my  rebels. 

Cha.  (aside  to  Pkr.)  His  conquerors,  he  meana, 
who  cast  him  out 
From    his    usurped    kingdom. — (Aloud.)   "Tis    tho 

worst  of  it. 
That  knights  can  claim  small  honor  in  the  field 
Which  archers  win,  unaided  by  our  lances. 

K.  Ed.  The  battle  is  not  ended.     [Loks  t9wa/rdt 
the  field. 
Not    ended  ?  —  scarce   begun  !     What  horse    are 

these. 
Rush  from  the  thicket  underneath  the  hiU  ? 

Per.  They're  Hainaulters,  the  followers  of  Queen 

Isabel. 
K.  Ed.  (hastihj.)  Hainaulters ! — thoa  art  blin.^  - 
wear  Hainaulters 
Saint    Andrew's   silver    cross  ?  —  or   would   th»'y 

charge 
Full  on  our  archers,  and  make  havoc  of  them  ?— 
Bruce  is  alive  agalii — ho,  rescue  !  rescue  I — 
Who  was't  survey'd  the  ground  ? 
Riba.  Most  royal  Liege — 
K.  Ed.  a  rose  hath  fallen  from   thy  chaplel 
Ribaumont. 


sured  the  negligence  of  Randolph,  for  permitting  an  Englin* 
body  of  cavalry  to  pass  his  flank  on  tb*  lay  preceding  tn« 
battle  o'"''  (inockbam 
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ftuiA    I'll  win  it  back,  or  lay  my  head  beside  it. 

[Exit. 
K.Ed.  Saint  George  1   yaint  Edward!  Gentle- 
men, to  liorse, 
And  to  tlie  rescue  ! — Percy,  lead  the  bill-men; 
Chaiidos,  do  thou  bring  up  the  men-at-arms. — 
If  youdrr  numerous  host  should  now  bear  down 
Bold  a?  their  vanguard  {to  the  Abbot),  thou  mayst 

pray  for  us, 
We  may  need  good  men's  prayers. — To.  the  rescue, 
Lords,  to  the  rescue  !  ha,  Saint  George  !  Saint  Ed- 
ward P 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

i  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle  betwixt  tne  two  Main 
Armiefs.  Timiults  behind  the  scenes;  alarums, 
and  cries  of  "  Gordon,  a  Gordon,"  "  Swiiiton,"  &c. 

/inter,  as  victorious  over  the  English  vanguard, 
ViPONT,  Reyn'ald,  and  others. 

Vip.  Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war-cries  sound 
together, — 
Gordon  and  Swinton. 

Rey.  "Tis    passing    pleasant,   yet   'tis    strange 
withal. 
Faith,  when  at  first  I  heard  the  Gordon's  slogan 
Sounded  so  near  me,  I  had  nigh  struck  down 
The  knave  who  cried  it." 

Enter  Swinton  and  Gordon. 

bwi.  Pitch  down  my  pennon  in  yon  holly  bush. 

Goe.  Aline  in  the  thorn  beside  it ;  let  them  wave, 
A.S  fought  this  morn  their  masters,  side  by  side. 

Swi.  Let  the  men  rally,  and  restore  their  ranks 
Here  in  this  vantage-ground — disorder'd  cliase 
Leads    to   disorder'd    thght ;   we   have   done    our 

part, 
And  if  we're  succor'd  now,  Plantagenet 
Must  turn  liis  bridle  southward. — 
Reynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  tlie  basnet 
01  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their  vanguard ; 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew  liini. 
And  bv  that  token  bid  him  send  us  succor. 


'  "  In  tne  second  act,  after  the  English  nobles  liave  amnsed 
themseives  in  some  trifling  conversation  willi  the  Abbot  of 
Wulthanistow,  Eilward  is  introiluced  ;  aim  his  proud  coura- 
geous temper  and  short  manner  are  very  admirably  dehneated  ; 
tliough,  it'  our-historical  recollections  do  not  tail  us,  it  is  more 
completely  the  picture  of  Lon^hanks  than  that  of  the  third 

Edwiird We  conceive  it  to  be  extremely  probable 

that  Sir  Waller  Scott  had  resolved  to  commemorate  some  of 
the  events  in  the  life  of  Wallace,  and  had  already  sketched 
that  hero,  and  a  Templar,  and  Edward  the  First,  when  his 
eye  glanced  over  the  descri|)tion  of  Homildon  Hill,  in  Pinker- 
ion's  History  of  t^cotland  ;  that,  being  pleased  with  the  char- 
Ku^rs  oi  Hwir.ton  and  Gordon,  he  transferred  his  Wallace  to 

Vinton  :   and   that,  for  tiua  sake  of  retainiug  his  portrait  of 


GoK.  And  tell  him  that  wlien  Selby's  headlong 

charge 
Had  wellnigh  borne  me  down,  Sir  Alan  smote  him 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet,  never  nutshell 
"Went  to  so  many  shivers. — Harkye,  grooms ! 

[7'o  those  bchijidfhe  scent  t 
Why  do  you  let  my  noble  steed  stand  stiffening 
After  so  hot  a  course  ? 

Swi.  Ay,  breathe  your  horses,  they'll  have  work 

anon. 
For  Edwaril's  men-at-arms  will  soon  be  on  us. 
The  flower  of  England,  Gascony,  and  Flandej}* ; 
But  with  swift  succor  we  will  bide  them  bra^'l^ly  .— 
De  Vipont,  thou  look'st  sad  ?' 

Vip.  It'  is  because  I  hold  a  Templar's  sword 
Wet  to  the  cros.sed  hilt  with  Christian  blood. 
Swi.  The  blood  of  English  arcliers — what  car 

gild 
A  Scottisli  blade  more  bravely? 

Vip.  Even  therefore  grieve  I  for  those  gallant 

yeomen, 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons. 
Known  in  no  other  land.     Each  boitsts  his  hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord"  his  barony. 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage, 
Save  to  their  King  and  law.     Hence  are  they  re»» 

lute. 
Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle. 
As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they  defend. 
Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace, 
As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happi 

ness 
VeU'd    in    such   low    estate — therefore    I    mouni 

them. 
Swi.  I'll  keep  my  sorrow  for  our  native  Scots, 
Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppression. 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  Chieftain's  banner, 
And  die  in  the  defence  on't. 

GoR.  And  if  1  live  and  see  my  halls  again, 
They  sliall  have   j^ortion  in  the  good  they  fight 

for. 
Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field. 
His  household  hearth  and  sod-bui't  home,  as  free 
As  ever  Southron  had.     The_^  shall  be  happy  ! — 


Edward,  as  there  happened  to  be  a  Gordon  siid  a  Douglas  & 
the  battle  of  Halidoun  in  the  time  of  Edward  tlie  Tliinl,  and 
there  was  so  much  similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  tlie  oon- 
test,  he  preserved  his  Edward  as  Edward  the  Third.  ret::ining 
also  his  old  Knight  Templar,  in  defiance  ol  the  anachronism 
— Montlily Review,  July,  18'22. 

2  The  MS.  adds — "  such  was  my  surprise." 

3  "  While  thus  enjoying  a  breathing  time,  Pwinlon  otjserve- 
the  thoughtful  countenance  of  De  Vipont.  See  what  follow* 
Were  ever  England  and  Englishmen  more  nobly,  more  bea'itK 
fully,  more  justly  characterized,  than  by  the  latter,  or  was 
patriotic  feeling  ever  better  sustaineu  tliaii  by  the  former  ar  J 
his  brave  companion  in  aimi  %" — JVejc  Edinbur^n,  Reaittn 


And  my  Elizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it ! — 
I  have  betray'd  myse4f. 

Swi.  Do  not  believe  it. — 

Vipont,  do  thou  lo.ak  out  from  yonder  height. 
Anil  see  what  motion  in  tlie  Scottish  host, 
And  in  Kinp  Edward's. — 

[Uxit  Vipont. 
Now  will  I  counsel  thee ; 
the  T'implar's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love, 
Being  ■welded  to  his  Order.     But  I  tell  thee. 
The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no  lady-love 
Is  like  a  lamp  unlighted ;  his  brave  deeds, 
And  its  lich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorious. 
When  the  pure  ray  gleams  through  them. — 
Hath  thy  Elizabeth  no  other  name  ?' 

CiOR.  Must  I  then  speak  of  her  to  you,  Sir  Alan  ? 
The  thought  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchless  strength. 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst  her  dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton  hath  been  spell  sufficient 
To  chase  the  rich  blood  from  her  lovely  cheek. 
And  wouldst  thou  now  know  hers  ? 

Swi.  I  would,  nay  must. 

Tin  father  in  the  paths  of  cliivalry. 
Should  know  the' load-star  thou  dost  rule  thy  course 
by. 

GrOR.  Nay,  then,  her  name  is — hark 

[  Whispers. 

Swi.  I  know  it  well,  that  ancient  northern  house. 

GoR.  0,  thou  shalt  see  its  fairest  grace  and  honor 
In  my  Elizabeth.     And  if  music  touch  thee 

Swi.  It  did,  before  disasters  had  untuned  me. 

GoR.  0,  her  notes 
Shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to  oblivion, 
Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of  feeling. 
That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness.    Who,  but  she, 
Kiii.ws  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native  land  ? 
Whether  they  lull  the  shephertl  on  his  hill. 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle  ;  rouse  to  merriment, 
Or  soothe  to  sadness ;  she  can  touch  each  mood. 
Princes  and  statesmen,  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms. 
And  giay-hair'd  bartls,  contend  which  shall  the  first 
And  choicest  homage  render  to  the  enchantress. 

Swi.  You  speak  her  talent  biavely. 

GoR.  Though  you  smile, 

I  di  not  speak  it  half     Her  gift  creative, 
^Tew  measures  adds  to  every  air  .she  wakes ; 
Varying  and  gracuig  it  with  liquid  sweetness, 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark ; 
Now  li!?.ving,  now  returning  to  the  strain  I 
To  listei-  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
111  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance. 
Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy's  will, 

I  "  There  wanteil  but  a  little  of  the  tender  passion  to  make 
this  youth  every  way  a  hero  of  romance.  Bui  the  poem  lias 
■o  laflies.  Ho«  admirably  is  this  delect  sup;ilied  !  In  his 
»nthnsiastic  anticipation  of  prosperity,  he  allows  a  name  to 
«!cape  him." — jViw  Kdhiliurir/i.  Reini'w. 

1    '  A  i>i(l  thu  confusion  and  diu  of  the  buttle,  ti  e  reader  is 


Who  wove  the  speU,  can  extricate  the  wanderer. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  now  1 — 

Swi.  Bless'd  privilege 

Of  youth!    There's  scarce  three  minutes  to  decide 
'Twixt  death  and  hfe,  'twixt  triumph  and  defeat, 
Yet  all  Ills  thoughts  are  in  his  lady's  bower, 

List'ning  her  harping  1 

[Enter  Vli-oNT 
Where  are  thine,  De  Vipimi 

Vip.  Oii»death — on  judgment — oneteiaity! 
For  time  is  over  with  us. 

Swi.  There  moves  not,  then,  one  pennon  to  out 
aid. 
Of  all  that  flutter  yonder  1 

Vip.  From  the  main  English  host  come  ru.-'hing 
forward 
Pennons  enow — ay,  aiid  their  Royal  Standard. 
But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to  roost  on. 

Swi.  {to  himself.)    I'll    rescue  him  at  least.— 
Young  Lord  of  Gordon, 
Spur  to  the  Regent — show  the  instant  need 

GoR.  I  penetrate  thy  purpose  ;  but  I  go  not. 

Swi.   Not  at  my  bidding?    I,  thy  sire  in  chiv' 
airy— 
Thy  leader  in  the  battle  ? — I  command  thee, 

GoR.  No,  thou  wilt  not  command  me  seek  mj 
safety, — 
For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning — at  the  expense 
Of  the  last  hope  which  Heaven  reserves  for  Scol 

land. 
While  I  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 
Will  turn  his  rein  for  life ;  but  were  I  gone. 
What  power  can  stay  them  ?  and,  our  band  ok. 

persed, 
Wliat  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon  host, 
And  save  thp  latest  chance  for  victory  I 

ViP.  The  noble  youth  speaks  truth;  and  wer« 
he  gone, 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with  us. 

GoR.  No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun  the  field. 
So  let  us  fight  it  out.     The  Regent's  eyes. 
More  certain  than  a  thousand  messages, 
Shall  see  us  staud,  tlie  barrier  of  his  host 
Against  yon  bursting  storm.     If  not  for  hon^-c, 
If  not  for  warUke  rule,  for  shame  at  least 
He  must  bear  down  to  aid  us. 

Swi.  Must  it  be  so? 

And  am  I  forced  to  yield  the  sad  consent, 
Devoting  thy  young  hfe  ?^     0,  Gordon.  G  ./rdoB  5 
I  do  it  as  the  patriarch  doom'd  his  issue  ; 
I  at  Eiiy  country's,  he  at  Heaven's  command ; 
But  I  seek  vainly  some  alonuig  sacrifice.* 

une.\pecteclly  greeted  with  a  dialotrue,  which  breathes  inilawv 
the  soft  sounds  of  the  lute  in  the  clang  of  trumpets." — Month 
ly  Kericw. 

3  MS. — "  Anil  am  I  doom'd  to  yield  the  sad  consent 
That  thus  devotes  thy  life  V 

*  MS. — ■'  O,  could  there  be  some  lesser  sacriiioa  " 
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Rather  than  such  a  victim  I — (^Trumpets.)     Hark, 

they  come ! 
That  music  sounds  not  like  thy  lady's  lute. 
GoK.  Yet  shall  my   lady's  name  miv  -with  it 

alount,  vassals,  couch  your  lances,  and  cry,  "Gor- 

d')n ! 
Gorilon  lor  Scotland  and  Ehzabeth  1" 

\_Exe\iiU.     Loud  Alarums. 


SCENE  IIL 

tinoiher  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle,  adjacent  to  the 
former  Scene, 

Alarumi.    Enter  SwiHToy,  followed  by 
Hob  BbxTKLY. 

Swi.  Stand  to  it  yet !  The  man  who  flies  to-day, 
May  bastards  warm  them  at  his  household  hearth ! 
Hob.  That  ne'er  shall  be  my  curse.  My  Magdalen 
[s  trusty  as  my  broadsword. 

Swi.  Ha,  thou  knave. 

Art  thou  dismounted  too  ? 

HoB.  I  know,  Sir  Alan, 

Fou  want  no  homeward  guide  ;  so  threw  my  reins 
Upon  my  palfrey's  neck,  and  let  him  loose. 
Within  ar.  hour  he  stands  before  my  gE,te  ; 
And  Magdalen  will  need  no  other  token 
To  bid  the  Melrose  Monks  say  masses  for  me. 
Swi.  Thou  art  resolved  to  cheat  the  halter,  then  ? 
Hob.  It  is  my  purpose, 

Having  lived  a  thief,  to  die  a  brave  man's  death ; 
A.nd  never  had  I  a  more  glorious  chance  for't. 
Swi:  Here  lies  the  way  to  it,  knave. — Make  in, 
make  in, 
Ajid  aid  young  Gordon ! 

\_Exeunt.  Loud  and  long  Alaruma.  Af- 
ter which  the  back  Sceiie  rises,  and 
discovers  Swinton   on  the  ground, 
G0B.DON  supporting  him  ;  both  much 
wounded. 
Swi.  All  are  cut  down — the  reapers  have  pass'd 
o'er  us, 
And  hie  to  distant  harvest. — My  toU's  over  ; 
There  hes  my  sickle.  \^Dropping  his  sword.]    Hand 

of  mine  again 
Shall  never,  never  wield  it  1' 

GoR.  O  valiant  leader,  is  thy  hght  extinguish'd  ! 
That  only  beacon-flame  which  promised  safety 
In  this  (lay's  deadly  wrack ! 
fewi.  My  lamp  hath  long  been  dim  1     But  thine, 
young  Gordon, 


'  This  sjieech  of  Swiaton's  U  interpolated  on  the  bl^»<k  page 
►he  ^•'inacr  ut.  * 
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Just  kindled,  to  be  quenca  d  so  suddenly. 

Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendor ! 

GoR.  i^'ive  thousand  horse  hung  idly  on  yon  hil\ 
Saw  us  o'erpower'd,  and  uo  one  stur'd  to  aid  us  I 
Swi.  It  was  the  Regent's  envy. — Out  I — ala."  ' 
Why  blame  I  iiim  ! — It  was  our  civil  discord. 
Our  selfish  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred. 
Which  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  our  poor  coiui 

try.— 
Had  thy  brave  father  held  yon  leading  stafi^, 
As  well  his  rank  and  valor  might  have  claim'd  "t, 
We  had  not  fall'n  imaided. — How,  0  how 

la  he  to  answer  it,  whose  deed  prevented 

Goa.  Alas  !  alas!  the  author  of  the  death-feud 
He  has  his  reckoning  too !  for  had  your  sons 
And  num'rous  vassals  lived,  we  had  lack'd  no  aid. 
Swi.  May  God  assoil  the   dead,  and  him  who 

follows ! 
We've  drank   the   poison'd  beverage   which   wa 

brew'd : 
Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reap'd  the  tenfold  whirl- 
wind ! — 
But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  nobleness  of  heart 
Pour'd  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate  inflicted  ; 
Thou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  need'st  no  forgiva 

ness, — 
Why  should'st  thou  share  our  punishment  1 

GoE.  All  need  forgiveness — [distant  alaru7H.]   ■ 

Hark,  in  yonder  shout 
Did  the  main  battles  counter ! 

Swi.  Look  on  the  field,  brave  Gordon,  if  thou 

canst. 
And  tell  me  how  the  day  goes. — But  I  guess, 

Too  surely  do  I  guess 

GoE.  All's  lost !  all's  lost  I— Of  the  main  Scotr 

tish  host. 
Some  wildly  fly,  and  some  rush  wildly  forward  , 
And  somt!  there  are  who  seem  to  turn  their  spears 
Against  their  countrymen. 

Swi.  Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and  secret  trea 

sou, 
Combine  to  ruin  us ;  and  our  hot  valor. 
Devoid  of  discipline,  is  madmen's  strength, 
More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies  1 
I'm  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall  see  no  moie 

on't. — 
Let  thy  hands  close  them,  Gordon — I  will  dream 
My  fair-hair'd  William  renders  me  that  otfice  ! 

[JDiei 
GoR.  And,  Swinton,  I  will  think  I  do  that  duty 
To  my  dead  father. 

Enter  De  Vipont. 
Vip.  Fly,  fly,  brave  youth  ! — A  handful  of  thj 
followers, 
The  scatter'd  gleaning  of  this  desperate  day. 
Still  hover  yonder  to  essay  thy  rescue. — 
0  linger  not ! — I'll  b_  your  guide  to  them 


^OE.  Look  there,  and  bid  me  fly  1 — Tlie  oak  has 
fall'n ; 
A-nd  the  young  ivy  bush,  wliich  learn'd  to  climb 
By  its  support,  must  needs  partake  its  fall. 
Vip.  Swinton  ?     Alas  I    the    best,   the    bravest, 
strongest, 
Anr  »age.st  of  our  Scottish  chivalry  1      „ 
'Wgive  one  moment,  if  to  save  the  hvin?, 

^.ongup  shriuld  wrong  the  dead. — Gordon,  be- 
tWivk  thee, 
rhou  ddst  but  stay  to  peri.«h  with  the  corpse' 
Of  hi)u  who  slew  thy  father. 

GoE.  Ay,  but  he  was  my  sire  in  chivalry. 
He  taiiglu  my  youth  to  soar  above  the  promptings 
Of  mean  and  selfish  vengeance  ;  gave  my  yoiith 
A  came  that  shall  not  die  even  on  this  death- 
snot. 
Records  shall  tell  this  fiekl  had  not  been  lost, 
Har"  ill  men  fought  hke  Swintou  and  like  Gordon. 

[  Trumpets. 
Save     thee,    De    Vipont. — Hark!    the    Southi'on 
trumpets. 
Yip.  Nay,  without  thee,  I  stir  not. 

Pinter  Edwaed,  Chandos,  Percy,  Baliol.  dc. 
GoE.  Ay,  they  come  on — the  Tyrant  and  the 
Traitor, 
Workman  and  tool,  Plantagenet  and  Baliol. — 
0  for  a  moment's  strength  in  this  poor  arm, 
To  do  one  glorious  deed  ! 

\H.e  rushes  on  the  Eiiglinh,  but  is  made 
prisoner  with  Vipont. 
K.  Ed.  Disarm  them — harm  them  not ;  though 
it  was  they 
Made  havoc  on  the  archers  of  our  vanguard, 
They  and  that  bulky  champion.     Where  is  he  ? 
Cha.n.  Here  lies  the  giant  1  Say  his  name,  young 

Knight  ? 
GoR.  Let  it  suffice,  he  was  a  man  this  morning." 
Cha.  I  question'd  thee  in  sport.     I  do  not  need 
ITiy  information,  yiuth.     Who  that  has  fought 
Through  all  these  Scottish  wars,  but  knows  his 
crest, 

•  MS. — "  Thou  hast  small  cause  to  tarry  with  the  corpse." 
'  In   his  narrative  of  events  \>n  the  day  after  the  battle  of 

Pheritfnriir,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  "  Amon^'st  the  gentlemen 
who  fell  on  this  occasion,  were  several  on  both  sides,  alike 
eminent  for  hirlh  and  character.  The  body  of  the  gallant 
young  Flarl  of  Strathniore  was  found  on  the  field  watclied  by 
t  faithful  old  domestic,  who,  being  aslted  the  name  of  the  per- 
lon  whose  body  he  waited  upon  with  so  much  care,  made  this 
Mriking  reply,  '  He  was  a  man  yesterday.'  " — Tales  of  a 
frrandfalher, 

3  MS. — "  Stood  arm'd  beside  my  couch,"  &o. 

*  "The  character  of  Swinton  is  obviously  a  favorite  with 
the  author,  to  wliich  circumstance  we  are  probably  indebted 
for  the  strong  relief  in  wliich  it  is  given,  and  the  perfect  verisi- 
n.litnde  wliidi  belonfrs  to  it.  The  stately  commanding  figure 
»f  the  veteran  warrior,  whom,  bv  the  illusion  of  his  art,   the 


The  sable  boar  chain'd  to  tbe  leafy  oak, 

And  that  huge  mace  still  seen  where  war  wai 

wildest ! 
King  Ed.  'Tis  Alan  Swinton ! 
Grim  chamberlain,  who  in  my  tent  at  Weardale, 
Stood  by  my  startled  coueh^  with  torch  and  mace 
When    the    Black    Douglas'   war-ciy   waked   my 

camp. 

GoR.  {.sbikiiig  doiun.)  If  thus  thou  know'st  biro, 
Tliou  wilt  respect  his  corpse.* 

K.  En.  As  belted  Knight  and  crowned  K?^,  I 

will. 
GoR.  And  let  mine 
Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  our  d'^ath 
Ended  the  feud  of  Swinton  and  of  Goidon. 

K.  Ed.  It  is  the  Gordon ! — Is  there  aaght  beiiide 
Edward  can  do  to  honor  bravery. 
Even  in  an  enemy  ? 

GoE.  Nothing  but  this : 
Let  not  base  BaUol,  with  his  touch  or  look. 
Profane  my  corpse  or  Swintou's.    I've  some  breath 

still,. 
Enough  to  say — Scotland — Elizabeth  !  [Diea, 

Cha.    Baliol,    I   would    not   brook    such    dying 
looks. 
To  buy  the  crown  yOu  aim  at. 

K.  Ed.  {to  ViF.)  Vipont,  thy  crossed  sliield  sboirs 
ill  in  warfare 
Against  a  Cliristian  King. 

Vip.  That  Christian  King  is  warring  upon  Scot- 
land. 
I  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar,* 
Sworn  to  my  country  ere  I  knew  my  Order. 
K.  Ed.  I  will  but  know  thee  as  a  Christian  chjtm 
pion. 
And  set  thee  free  unransom'd. 

Enter  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 
Ab.  Heaven  grant  your  Majesty 
Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has  been ' 

K.  Ed.  It  is  a  day  of  much  and  high  adv.iu 
tage ; 
Glorious  it  might  have  been,  had  all  our  foes 

author  has  placed  in  veritable  presentment  Defore  us  ; — his  vkb 
erable  ai'e.  suuerioi  nrowess,  and  intuitive  decision  ; — th-^  broils 
in  which  he  had  engaged,  the  misfortunes  lie  had  sutferc-J,  and 
tlie  intrepid  fortitnde  wilh  which  he  sustained  them, — togethtl 
with  tliat  rigorous  control  of  temper,  not  to  be  shak<  u  even 
by  unmerited  contumely  and  insnit ; — these  qualities,  grouped 
and  embodied  in  one  and  the  same  character,  render  it  corally 
iir  Possible  that  we  should  not  at  once  syrapatlii/.e  and  admire. 
The  inherent  force  of  his  character  is  finely  illustrated  in  tha 
efl'ect  ))roduced  upon  Lord  Gonlon  by  the  first  appearance  oi 
the  man  '  wiio  had  made  him  fatherless.'"  —  F.dinburglx 
Mng-azine,  July,  IS2'2. 

'  A  Venetian  General,  observing  his  soldiers  testified  s  in.€ 
unwillingness  ,.0  fight  against  those  of  the  Pope,  whom  lhe» 
regarded  as  lather  of  the  Cliur"'"  iddressed  them  in  terms  oi 
similar  encouragement, — "  Figl..  —  '  "^  were  Venetians  ljt» 
fore  wg  were  Christians." 
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Fought  like  these  two  brave  champions. — Strike 

tho  drums, 
Sound  trumpets,  and  pursue  tlie  fugitives, 

1  "It  is  generally  the  case  that  much  expectation  ends  in 
(Jisaiipointinent.  Tlie  free  delineation  of  cliaractef  in  some  of 
the  recent  Scot'lsh  Novels,  and  the  admirable  conversations 
interspersed  throughout  them,  raised  hopes  that,  when  a  regu- 
lar drama  should  be  attempted  by  the  person  who  was  con- 
sidered as  their  author,  the  success  would  be  eminent.  Its 
a;<iiouncement,  too,  in  a  solemn  ami  lornial  manner,  did  not 
dimiiii.-h  the  interest  of  the  public.  Tlie  drama,  however, 
which  was  exjiected,  turns  out  to  be  in  fact,  and  not  only  in 
name,  merely  a  dramatic  sketch,  which  is  entirely  deficient  in 
plot,  and  contains  but  three  characters,  Swinion,  Gordon,  and 
Edward,  in  whom  any  interest  is  endeavored  to  be  e.\cited. 
With  some  exceptions,  the  dialoj,'iie  also  is  flat  arid  coarse  ; 
and  for  a"  tli^se  defects,  one  or  two  vigorous  descriptions  of 
battle  scenes  will  scarcely  make  sufficient  atonement,  except 
in  the  ■^yes  of  very  enthusiastic  friends." — Mnnthiy  Review. 

"flalidon  Hill,  we  understand,  unlike  the  earlier  poems  of 
its  author,  has  not  been  received  into  the  I'liiks  of  popular 
favor.  Such  rumors,  of  course,  have  no  eft'ect  on  our  critical 
jfldgment ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  saying,  that,  tiiinking  as  we 
do  very  highly  of  the  spirit  and  taste  wLth  w  liicli  an  interest- 
ing tale  is  here  sketched  ni  natural  and  energetic  verse,  we 
»re  vet  far  frow  feeling  surpriseil  that  the  approbation,  which 
k  la  our  pleasing  duty  to  bestow,  shoulQ  r.oi  nave  been  antici- 
-Mt^d  by  the  ordinary  readers  of  the  work  before  us.  It  bears, 
rt  tiBth,  DO  great  resemblance  to  tho  uarrativs  (loeis    fiuo> 


Till  the  Tweed's  eddies  whelm  them.     Berwif "»'« 

reutler'd — 
These  wars,  I  trust,  will  soon  find  lasting  close ' 

whicli  Sir  Waller  Scott  derived  his  first  and  high  reputation 
and  by  which.  Jar  the  prisint,  his  genius  must  be  ciiaraclef 
ized.  It  is  wholly  free  from  many  of  their  most  obvious  faulU 
— their  carelessness,  their  irregularity,  and  their  ineipiality  botb 
of  conee|)tion  and  of  execution  ;  but  it  wants  likewise  noincon 
"siderable  portion  of  their  beauties — it  has  less  '  pomp  ana  cir- 
cumstance,' less  picturesque  description,  romantic  association 
and  chivalrous  glitter,  less  sentiment  and  retiection,  less  pel 
haps  of  all  their  striking  charms,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  one  redeeming  and  sufficing  (juality,  which  forms,  in  oui 
view,  the  highest  recommendation  of  at/  the  author's  works 
of  imaguiHlion,  their  unaffected  and  unflagging  viooR.  This 
perha|is.  aftei'  all,  is  only  saying  that,  we  have  before  us  a 
dramatic  poem,  instead  of  a  metrical  tale  of  romance,  anf. 
that  the  author  has  had  too  much  taste  and  discretion  to  be- 
dizen his  scenes  with  inappropriate  and  encumbering  orna 
i.jnt.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  readers  of  poetry,  and  a 
pretty  large  class,  too,  who  have  no  relish  for  a  work,  howevei 
naturally  and  strongly  the  characters  and  incidents  may  ba 
conceived  and  sustained — however  appropriate  and  manly  inaj" 
be  the  imagery  and  diction — from  which  they  cannot  select 
any  isolated  passages  to  store  in  their  memories  or  their  com- 
monplace books,  to  whisper  into  a  lady's  ear.  or  transcribe  int« 
a  lady's  album.  With  this  tea-table  and  watering-place  schocri 
of  critics,  '  Hal'don  Hill'  must  expect  no  favor ;  it  has  no  rani 
— no  mysticism — an&,  worst  olfence  o.''  I'il,  no  afiectation."- 
BrHitk  Critic,  October.  1323 
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ilTaclDufif's  €ro56. 


INTRODUCTION. 

These  few  scenes  had  the  honor  to  be  included 
m  a  Miscellany,  published  in  the  year  1823,  by  Mrs. 
Joanna  B;ullie,  and  are  here  reprinted,  to  unite 
them  with  the  trifles  of  the  same  kind  which  owe 
Vheir  birth  to  the  author.  The  singular  history  of 
the  Cross  imd  Law  of  Clan  MacDuff  is  given,  at 
length  enough  to  satisfy  the  keenest  anticjuary,  in 
Tlie  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border}  It  is  here 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  Cross  was  a  place 
of  refuge  to  any  person  related  to  MacDufF,  within 
the  ninth  degree,  who,  having  committed  homicide 
in  sudden  quarrel,  should  reach  this  place,  prove 
his  descent  from  the  Thane  of  Fife,  and  pay  a  cer- 
taui  penalty. 

The  shaft  of  the  Cross  was  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation.  The  huge  block  of  stone  which 
served  for  its  pedestal  is  still  in  existence  near 
the  town  of  Newburgh,  on  a  kind  of  pass  which 
commands  the  ctiunty  of  Fife  to  the  southward, 
and  to  tlie  north,  the  wiinlmgs  of  the  magnificent 
Tay  and  fertile  coimtry  of  Angus-shire.  The  Cross 
boire  an  inscription,  which  is  transmitted  to  us  in 
m  unintelligible  form  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 

Abbotsford,  January,  1830. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


'  V     Monks  of  Litidores. 

ALDHAVE,       ) 

[■   Scottish  Barons 


NiNIAN, 

Waldhave, 

LlNUESAY, 

Maueick  Bkkkeley, 


TO 

MRS.  JOANNA   BAILLIE, 

AUTHORKSS, Or 

THE   PLAYS   ON   THE   PASSIONS. 


PRELUDE. 


Nat,  smile  not.  Lady,  when  I  speak  of  witclicraft, 
And  say,  that  still  there  lurks  amongst  our  glens 
Some  touch  of  strange  enchantment. — Mark  that 
fragment, 

I  Vol.  iv.  p.  286,  in  tne  Appendix  to  Lord  Soulis,  "  Law  of 
i^nan  MacDaff' 


I  mean  that  rough-hewn  block  ( if  massive  stone 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  tliis  mountain-pass, 
Cotimianding  prospect  wide  o'er  field  and  fell. 
And  peopled  village  and  extended  moorland, 
And  the  wide  ocean  and  majestic  Tay, 
To  the  far  distant  Grampians. — Do  not  deem  it 
A  loosen'd  portion  of  the  neighboring  rock, 
Detach'd  by  storm  and  tliunder — 'twas  (he  pedestal 
On  wliich,  ui  ancient  times,  a  Cross  was  rear'd, 
Carved  o'er  with  words  which  foU'd  philologists' 
And  the  events  it  did  commemorate 
Were  dark,  remote,  and  undistinguishable, 
As  were  the  mystic  cliwacters  it  bore. 
But,  mark, — a  wizard,  born  on  Avon's  bank. 
Tuned  but  his  harp  to  this  wild  northern  theme, 
And,  lo  1  the  scene  is  hallow'd.     None  shall  pass, 
Now,  or  in  after  days,  beside  that  stone, 
But  he  shall  have  strange  visions ;  thoughts  and 

words, 
That  shake,  or  rouse,  or  thrill  the  human  heart, 
Shall  rush  upon  his  memory  when  he  hears 
The  spirit-stirring  name  of  tliis  rude  symbol ; — 
Oblivious  sages,  at  that  simple  spell. 
Shall  render  back  tlieir  terrors  with  their  woes, 
Alas !    and    with   their-   crimes  —  and    the   proud 

phantoms 
Shall  move  with  step  familiar  to  his  eye. 
And  accents  which,  once  heard,  the  ear  forgets  nc^ 
Though  ne'er  again  to  hst  them.     Siddons,  thine, 
Thou  matchless  Siddons  !  thrill  upon  our  ear  ■ 
And  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother's  form 
Rises  as  Scotland's  monarch. — But,  to  thee, 
Joamia,  why  to  thee  speak  of  such  visio'is  f 
Thine  own  wild  wand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of  mine, 
Take  one  wliich  scarcely  is  of  worth  enough 
To  gite  or  to  withhold. — Our  time  creeps  on. 
Fancy  grows  colder  as  the  silvery  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  winter  of  our  Ufe. 
But  if  it  be  of  worth  enough  to  please, 
That  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set  the  task; 
If  otherwise,  the  fault  lests  with  the  author. 


ilTac?Dur s  (Eroas. 

SCENE  L 

The  summit  of  a  Rocky  Pass  near  to  Ne^vhurgh 
about  two  miles  frmn  the  ancient  Abhev  of  Lin 
dorea,  in  J*\fe.    In  the  centre  is  Mac/hijf's  Cron 
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xn  ant !y:ie  Monument :   and,  at  a  ainall  distance, 
oil  one  side,  n,  Chapel,  with  a  Lamp  burning. 

Enter,  as  having  ascended  the  Pass,  Ninian  and 
Waldhave,  Monks  of  JLindores.  Ninian  crosses 
hinise/f,  and  seems  to  recite  his  devotions.  Wald- 
have stands  gazing  on  the  prospect,  as  if  in  deep 
eonteinplatiun. 

f^iN.  Here  stands  the  Cross,  good  brother,  conse- 
crated 
By  the  bold  Thane  unto  hie  patron  saint 
Magridius,  once  a  brother  of  our  house. 
Canst  thou  not  spare  an  ave  or  a  creed  ? 
Or  hath  the  steep  ascent  exhausted  you  ?      ^some. 
You  trode  it  stoutly,  though  'twas  rough  and  toil- 

Wal.  I  have  trode  a  rougher. 

Xix.  On  the  Highland  hills — 

Scarcely  "within  our  sea-girt  province  here, 
Unless  upon  the  Lomouds  or-  Bennarty. 

Wal.  I  spoke  not  of  the  literal  patli,  good  father. 
But  of  the  road  of  life  which  I  have  travell'd, 
Ere  I  assumed  this  habit ;  it  was  bounded, 
Hedged  in,  and  limited  by  earthly  prospects. 
As  ours  beneath  was  closed  by  dell  and  thicket. 
Here  we  see  wide  and  far,  and  the  broad  sky. 
With  wide  horizon,  opens  full  around, 
Wliile  earthly  objects  dwindle.     Brother  Ninian, 
Fain  would  I  hope  that  mental  elevation 
Could  raise  me  equally  o'er  worldly  thoughts, 
AncUplace  me  nearer  heaven. 

^J^.  'Tis  good  moraUty. — But  yet  forget  not, 
'Hiat  though  we  look  on  heaven  fiom  this  high  em- 
inence. 
Yet  doth  the  Pruice  of  all  the  airy  space. 
Arch  foe  of  man,  possess  the  realms  between. 

Wal   Most  true,  good  brother:  and  men  may 
be  farther 
From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at,  even  because 
They  deem  tliemselves  secure  on't. 

Ntn.  {after  a  pause.)  You  do  gaze — 

Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so  —on  the  prospect. 
Yon  is  the  Tay  roll'd  down  from  Highland  hills, 
That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a  race. 
In  the  fair  plains  of  Gowrie — further  westward. 
Proud  Stuling  rises — yonder  to  the  east, 
Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  fair  Montrose, 
Aud  still  more  northward  lie  the  ancient  towers — 

Wal.  OfEdzell. 

NiN.         How  ?  know  you  the  towers  of  Edzell  ? 

Wal.  I've  heard  of  them. 

NiN.  Then  have  you  heard  a  tale, 

Which  when  he  tells,  the  peasant  shakes  his  head, 
And  shuns  the  mouldering  and  deserted  walls. 

Wal.  Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted  ? 

NiN.                                               Long  the  tale, — 
Enough  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of  Edzell, 
Iftold  Louis  Lir.desay,  had  a  wife,  and  found 


Wal.   Enough   is   said,  indeed — since   a  ^eak 
woman. 
Ay,  and  a  tempting  fiend,  lost  Paradiue, 
When  man  was  innocent. 

NiN.  '  They  fell  at  strife. 

Men  say.  on  slight  occasion :  that  fierce  Llndesaj 
Did  bend  his  sworil  against  Do  Berkeley's  breaat 
And  that  the  lady  threw  herself  between  • 
That  then  De  Berkeley  dealt  the  Baron's  deatL 

wound. 
Enough,  that  from  that  time  De  Berkeley  bore 
A  spear  in  foreign  wars.     But,  it  is  said, 
He  hath  return'd  of  late  ;  and,  therefore,  brother, 
The  Prior  hath  ordain'd  our  vigil  here. 
To  watch  tlie  privilege  of  the  sanctuary, 
And  rights  of  Clan  MacDufif. 

Wal.  What  rights  are  these 

NiN.  Most  true  I  you.  are  but  newly  come  fron; 
Rome, 
And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 
Know  then,  when  fell  Macbeth  beneath  the  an* 
Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of  woman, 
Three  boons  the  victor  ask'd,  and  thrice  did  M>« 

colm. 
Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  restored,    • 
Assent  to  his  request.     And  hence  the  rule, 
That  first  when  Scotland's  King  assumes  the  crowin 
MacDufF's  descendant  rings  his  brow  with  it: 
And  hence,  when  Scotland's  King  calls  forth  hu 

host, 
MacDufi''s  descendant  leads  the  van  in  battle: 
And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  restoretl, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping  tyrant. 
The  right  was  granted  in  succeeding  time 
That  if  a  kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 
Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  impulse. 
And  fly  for  refuge  to  this  Cross  MacDuff, 
For  the  Thane's  sake  he  shall  find  sanctuary ; 
For  here  must  the  avenger's  step  be  staid. 
And  here  the  panting  homicide  find  safety. 

Wal.  And  here  a  brother  of  your  order  wnlche% 
To  see  the  custom  of  the  place  observed  ? 

NiN.  Even  so ; — such  is  our  convent's  holy  righ^ 
Since  Saint  Magridius — blessed  be  his  memory  I — 
Did  by  a  vision  warn  the  Abboi  Eadmir. — 
And  chief  we  watch,  when  there  is  bickering 
Among  the  neighboring  nobles,  now  most  likely 
From  this  return  of  Berkeley  from  abroid, 
Having  the  Lindesay's  blood  upon  his  hand. 

Wal.  The  Lindesay,  then,  was  loved  among  hit 
fi-iends  ? 

NiN.  Honor'd   and  fear'd  he   was  —  but   little 
loved ; 
For  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of  sternness ; 
And  when  his  passions  waked,  he  wac  a  Sathan 
Of  wrath  and  injury. 

Wal.  How  now.  Sir  Priest  I  {f/.rcely) — Forgivf 
me  {recollectiiig  himself  )"-l  WM  dreaming 
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Of  nn  old  baron,  who  did  bear  about  him 
S(nne  touch  of  your  Lord  Reynold. 

NiN.  Lindosay's  name,  my  brother, 
fiidoed  was  Reynold ; — and  methinks,  moreover, 
That,  as  you   spoke  even   now,  he  would   have 

spoken. 
T.  brought  him  a  petition  from  our  convent : 
He  granted  .straight,  but  iu  smli  tone  and  manner, 
uy  my  good  saint !  1  tliouglit  myself  .scarce  safe, 
Till  Tay  roll'd  broad  between  us.     I  must  now 
Tnto  the  chapel — meanwhile  the  watch  is  thine ; 
And,  at  thy  word.  t)ie  hurrying  fugitive. 
Should  8i»nli  arrive,  must  here  find  sanctuary  ; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  fiery-paced  avenger 
jinst  stop  his  bloody  course — e'en  as  swoln  Jordan 
Contn^ll'd  his  waves,  soon  as  they  touch'd  the  feet 
Jf  those  who  bore  the  ark. 

Wal.  Is  this  my  charge  ? 

NiN.  Even  so;  ana  I  am  near,  .should  chance  re- 
quii'e  me. 
At  midnight  I  relieve  you  on  your  watch. 
When  we  may  taste  together  some  refreshment: 
1  have  cared  for  it ;  and  for  a  flask  of  wine — 
There  is  no  sin,  so  that  we  drink  it  not 
U.itil  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauds  have  toll'd. 
Farewell  a  while,  and  peaceful  watch  be  with  you  1 

^J^xit  towards  the  Chapel. 

Wal.  It  is  not  with  me,  and  alas !  alas  ! 
\  know  not  where  to  seek  it.     This  mouk's  mind 
I"  with  his  cloister  mafch'd,  nor  lacks  more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual, 
Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry  troubles, 
Fill  lip  his  round  of  life  ;  even  as  some  reptiles, 
lliey  say,  are  moulded  to  the  very  shape, 
And  all  the  angles  of  the  rocky  crevice, 
Tn  which  they  live  and  die.     But  for  myself, 
Retired  in  passion  to  the  n.arrow  cell, 
Coucliing  my  tired  limbs  in  its  recesses, 
So  ill-adapted  am  I  to  its  limits. 

That  every  attitude  is  agony. 

How  now  1  what  brings  iiim  back  ? 

He-enter  Ninian. 
N\y.  Look  to  your  watch,  tny  brother;  horse- 
men come: 
'  r  ird  their  tread  wlien  kneeling  in  the  chapel. 
A  M.   [lonkinri  to  a  dint  an  ce.)  My  thoughts  have 
rapt  me  more  than  thy  devotion, 
l'.!>e  had  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant  horses 
Farther  than  thou  couldst  hear  the  sacring  bell; 
tjii*  now  in  truth  they  come  : — flight  and  pursuit 
Aie  sights  I've  been  long  strange  to. 
NiN.  See  how  they  gallop  down  the  opposing 
liilll 
Yon  gray  steed  bounding  down  the  headlong  path. 
As  on  the  level  meadow ;  while  the  black, 
Urged  by  the  ridei  with  his  naked  sword, 
«>toop«  on  hi8  prey  as  I  have  seen  the  falcon 


Dashing  upon  the  heron. — Thou  dost  frowa 
And  clench  thy  hand,  as  if  it  grasp'd  a  weapon  ? 

Wal.  'Tis  but  for  shame  to  see  a  man  fly  thus 
While  only  one  pursues  him.     Coward,  turn ! — 
Turn  thee,  I  say !  thou  art  as  stout  as  he; 
And  well  m<tyst  match  thy  single  sword,  with  his—* 
Shame,  that  a  man  should  rein  a  steeo  like  Ibee, 
Yet  fear  to  turn  his  front  against  a  f  )e  I — 
I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  tLeai. 

NiN.  Yet  look  again ;  they  quit  their  horses  now 
Unfit  for  the  rough  path :  the  fugitive 
Keeps  the  advantage  still. — They  strain  towards 

tlS. 

Wal.  I'll  not  believe  that  ever  the  bold  Thane 
Rear'd  up  his  Cross  to  be  a  sanctuary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shunn'd  an  equal  com- 
bat— 
How's   this  ? — that   look — that    mien — mine   eyes 
grow  dizzy  ! — 
NiN.  He   comes ! — thf.-     art    a  novice   on   this 
watch, — 
Brother,  I'll  take  the  word  and  speak  to  him 
Pluck  down  thy  cowl ;    know,  that  we  spi'itupl 

champions 
Have  honor  to  maintain,  and  mu.st  not  seem 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[Waldhave   lets   drfjon   his   cowl,  ana 
steps  back. 

* 
Enter  Maurice  Berkeley. 
NiN.  Who  art  tliou,  stranger  ?  speak  tSy  ^une 

and  purpose. 
Bkr.   I  claim  the  privilege  of  Clan  Mai'.TJtff. 
My  name  is  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  my  L'nt^a'^g 
Allies  me  nearly  with  the  Thane  of  Fife. 

Nix.  Give  us  to  know  the  cause  of  saiK'tuan-j- ? 
Ber.  Let  hini.  show  it, 

Against  who.sc  violence  I  claim  the  privilege. 

Etiter  LiNPESAr,  f'v7/»  ^is  svord  drawn.     lie  rushes 
at  Berkele"  •.  Ntman  interposes. 

NiN.  Peace,  in  tiie  naire  of  Saint  Magridju/sl 
Peace,  in  our  Prior's  name,  ard  in  the  nane 
Of  that  dear  symbol,  whici.  dia  purch-isc  ptaiVJ 
And  good-will  towards  man  !  j  do  comn.ti.'".il  tit* 
To  sheath  thy  sword,  and  stii  no  contest  \\,  fi 

Lin.  One  charm  111  try  first. 
To  lure  the  craven  from  the  enchanted  ciii.c 
Wl;ich  he  hath  hnrbor'd  in. — Hear  you,  D»'  .'?'\«1iOi» 

ley. 
This  is  my  brother's  sword — the  hand  it  divrnv 
Is  weapon'n  to  avenge  a  brother's  death:- — 
If  thou  hast  heart  to  step  a  furlong  off, 
And  change  three  blows, — even  for  so  shorv  it  .\\\v 
As  these  good  men  may  say  an  ave-marie,-- 
So.  Heaven  be  good  to  me  !  I  will  forgive  tUv* 
Thy  deed  and  all  its  consequences.  [thowjf*^ 

Bee.  Were  not  my  right  hand  fetter'd  b>  Um 
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That  slayinsj  thee  were  but  a  double  truilt 
In  wliicli  to  steep  my  soul,  no  bridc^J^-oom  ever 
Stepp'd  forth  to  trip  a  measure  with  his -bride, 
More  joyf'illy  than  I,  young  man,  would  rush 
To  nioef  thy  chall^-iiye. 

Liv.    Ho   quails,  and    shuns   to  look    upon  my 
Weapon. 
Vet  V«  pasts  liiraself  a  Berkeley  1 

Ber.  Lin<lesay,  and  if  there  were  no  deeper  cause 
For  shunuiny;  thee  than  terror  of  thy  weapon, 
lliiit  rock-hewn  Cross  as  soon  should  start  and  stir. 
Because  a  shepherd-boy  blew  horn  beneath  it. 
As  I  for  braj^  of  thine. 

iViN.  1   charge  you  both,  itnd  in   the  name  of 
Heaven, 
Breatne  no  defiance  on  this  sacred  spot, 
Where  Christiar  men  must  bear  them  peacefully, 
On  pain  of  the  Church  thunders.     Calmly  tell 
Your  cause  of  difference ;  and.  Lord  Liudesay,  thou 
Be  tirst  to  speak  them. 

Lin.  Ask  »!:e  blue  Wv^lkin — ask  the  silver  Tay, 
Thf   northern   Grampians  —  all   things   know  my 

wrongs ; 
But  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  the  villain. 
Who   wrought   them,   stands   and    hstens  with  a 
smile. 

Ni.N.  It  is  said — 
riipce  you  refer  us  thus  to  general  fame — 
That  tJerkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the  Lord  Louis, 
[n  his  own  halls  at  Edzell 

Lix.  Ay,  in  his  halls — 
In  his  own  halls,  good  father,  that's  the  word. 
Iii  hi.'<  own  halls  he  slew  him,  while  the  wine 
Passd  on  the  board  between  I     The  gallant  Thane, 
Who  wreak'd  Macbeth's  inhospitable  murder, 
Rear  d  not  yon  Cross  to  sanction  lieeds  hke  these. 

Bi:a.  I'hou  say'st  I  came  a  guest  I — I  camr  a 
victim, 
A  destined  victim,  train'd  on  to  the  doom 
His  frantic  jealousy  prepared  for  me. 
He  fix'd  a  quarrel  on  me,  and  we  fought. 
Can  I  forget  the  form  that  came  between  us. 
Ami  perish  (I  by  his  sword  ?     'Twas  then  1  fought 
For  vengeance, — until  then  I  guarded  life. 
But  then  1  sought  to  take  it,  and  prevail'd. 

LiN.   Wretch  r  thou  did  it   tirst  dishonor  to  thy 
victim. 
And  then  didst  slay  him  ! 

]\r.K.  There  is  a  busy  tiend  tugs  at  my  heart, 
But  I  wid  struggle  with  it! — Youthful  knight, 
Vly  heart  is  sick  of  war,  my  hand  of  slaughter  ; 
I  come  n  )t  to  my  lordships,  or  my  land, 
But  just  to  seek  a  spot  in  some  cold  cloister. 
Which  I  may  kneel  on  living,  and,  when  dead, 
Which  n  ay  suffice  to  cover  me. 
Forgive  me  that  I  caused  your  brother's  death ; 
And  1  fi  rgive  thee  the  injurious  terms 
With  wlich  thou  taxest  me. 


Lin.  Take  vrorse  and  blacker. — Murderer,  adult 
orer  ! — 
Ai  t  thou  not  moved  yet  ? 

Ber.  Do  not  press  me  fiu-thei 

The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  seeks  the  tliicket, 
Compell'd  to  stand  at  bay,  grows  dangerous ! 
Most  true  thy  brother  perish'd  by  my  hand. 
And  if  you  term  it  murtier — I  must  bear  it. 
Thus  far  my  patience  can ;  but  if  thou  branr. 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr'd  saint. 
Whom  then  my  sword  but  poorly  did  avenge, 
W^ith  one  mjurious  word,  come  to  the  valley. 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  it  shall  be  answer'd ! 

IS^ix.  Tliis  heat.  Lord  Berkeley,  doth  but  Ul  at 
cord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 

Ber.  Father,  forgive,  and  let  me  stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks  no  more. 
[  loved  this  lady  fondly — truly  loved — 
Loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ere  yet  her  father 
O'.pftiTVl  heron  another.     While  she  lived, 
Each  thought  of  her  was  to  my  sotil  as  hallow'd 
As  those  I  .Siiid  to  Heaven;  and  on  her  grave. 
Her  bloody,  eicrly  grave,  while  tliis  poor  hand 
Can  hold  a  sword,  shall  no  one  cast  a  scorn, 

Lin.  Follow  mt.     Thou  shalt  hear  me  call  ih* 
adulteress 
By  her  right  name. — I'm  glad  there's  yet  a  spur 
Can  rouse  thy  .slug-iard  mettle. 

Ber.  Make  then  obeisance  to  the  blessed  CrcMC 
Ftir  it  shall  be  on  earth  ihy  last  devotion. 

[  The;,'  are  going  off 

Wal.  {rmthiiig  forward.)  Madmen,  stand  ! — 
Stay  but  one  second — answer  but  one  question.-  • 
Tliere,  Maurice  Berkeley,  canst  thou  look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou'st  spoken  truth ' 

Ber.  I  swear  by  Heaven, 
And  by  the  memory  of  that  miirder'd  innocent, 
Each  seeming  charge  against  her  was  as  false 
As  our  blcss'd  Lady's  spotless.     Hear,  each  saint  I 
Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood  !  hear  me  from  heaven, 
Thou  martyr'd   excellence! — Hear  me  from  penal 

fire 
(For  sure  not  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated)  I 
Stern  gho.st  of  her  destroyer  ! 

Wal.    (fhrowx    back   hia   cowl.)    He    hears  I    ht 
hears !     Thy  spell  hath  raised  the  dead 

Lin.  My  brother  I  and  alive  ! — 

Wai,.  Alive, — but    yet,    my    Richard,    dead    t« 
thee, 
No  tie  of  kindred  binds  me  to  the  world  ; 
All  were  renounced,  when,  with  reviving  hfe, 
Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  sacred  cloister, 
Alas,  in  vain  !  for  to  that  last  retreat. 
Like  to  H  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full  chase, 
My  passion  and  my  wrongs  have  follow'd  me, 
Wrath  and  remorse — and,  to  fill  up  the  cry. 
Thou  hast  brought  vengeance  hither. 


LiH.  I  but  sought 

To  dc  the  aol  or  a  duty  rf  a  brother. 

W^L.  I  ceased  t^  be  so  when  I  left  the  world* 
But  i!  he  can  forgive  as  I  lorg^Te, 
God  sends  me  here  a  brother  in  mine  enemy, 
To  pray  for  me  and  witli  me.     If  thou  canst, 
De  ^  Berkeley  give  thine  hand. — 

Ds.^,  igiiffs  hit  haiid.)  It  is  the  w<L 


Of  Heaven,  made  manifest  in  thy  preservatioL, 
To  inhibit  farther  bloodshed ;  for  De  Berkeley, 
The  votary  Maurice  lays  the  title  down. 
Go  to  his  haUs,  Lord  Richard,  where  a  maiden. 
Kin  to  his  blood,  and  daughter  in  affection, 
Heirs  his  broad  lands; — If  thou  canst  lore  "^t> 

Lindesay, 
'Voo  her.  and  be  BucceesfbL 
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®t)e   J3oom   of   OcDorgoiL 


*         PREFACE 

The  first  of  these  dramatic  pieces'  was  long 
unce  ■written,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  the  late 
Mr.  Terry,  then  Manager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
br  whom  the  Author  had  a  particular  regard.  The 
xianner  in  which  the  mimic  goblins  of  Devorgoil 
ire  intermixed  with  the  supernatural  macliinery, 
ff^as  found  to  be  objectitmable,  and  the  production 
lad  other  faults,  which  rendered  it  unlit  for  rep- 
resentation.'^  I  have  called  the  piece  a  Melo- 
irama,  for  want  of  a  better  name  ;  but,  as  I  learn 
jom  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Mr.  Colman's 
Random  llecords,  that  one  species  of  the  drama  is 
'.ermed  an  extr'^,■)aganza^  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
jooctr  aware  of  a  more  appropriate  name  t'aan 
;hat  which  I  had  selected  for  Devorgoil. 

The  Author's  Publishers  thought  it  desirable, 
ihat  the  scenes,  long  condemned  to  obhvion, 
(houl  1  be  united  to  similar  attempts  of  the  same 
dnd  «nd  as  he  felt  indifferent  on  the  subject, 
thej  are  printed  in  the  same  v<>lurae  with  Hali- 
ion  Hill  and  MacDuff' s  Cross,  and  thmwn  otf  in 
1  separate  form,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
possess  former  editions  of  the  Author's  Poetical 
Works. 

The  general  story  of  the  Doom  of  Devorgoil  is 
founded  on  an  old  Scottish  tradition,  the  scene  of 
which  lies  in  Galloway.  The  crime  supposei'  to 
bave  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  this  devtied 
house,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Lord  Herries  of 
Hoddam  Castle,  who  is  the  principal  personage 
cf  Mr.  Cliarles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  interesting 
ballad,  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
vol.  17.  p.  307.  In  remorse  for  his  crime,  he 
built  the  singular  monument  called  the  Tower 
of  Rppentance.  In  many  cases  the  Scottish  super- 
Btitions  allude  to  the  fairies,  or  those  who,  for 


•  "  The  Doom  of  Devorgoil,"  and  "  Auchindrane,"  were 
published  together  in  an  octavo  volome,  in  the  spring  of  1830. 
fw  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  first,  see  LAft  of  Scott,  vol. 

P?.  ,97-'»04,  285-6. 
Mr  Pnnioi  Terry,  the  oomedian,  distinenislied  for  a  vnj 

as 


sins  of  a  milder  description,  are  permitted  to 
wander  with  the  "  rout  that  never  rest,"  as  they 
were  termed  by  Dr.  Leyden.  They  imitate  hu 
man  labor  and  human  amusements,  but  their  toJ 
is  useless,  and  without  any  advantageous  result ; 
and  their  gayety  is  unsubstantial  and  hollow.  The 
phantom  of  Lord  Erick  is  supposed  to  be  a  spectr** 
of  this  character. 

The  story  of  the  Ghostly  Barber  is  told  in  mau^ 
countries  ;  but  the  best  narrative  founded  on  the 
passage,  is  the  tale  called  Stumme  Liebe,  amon^ 
the  legends  of  Muaaeus.  I  think  it  has  been  in- 
troduced upon  the  English  stage  in  some  pauto 
mime,  which  was  one  objection  t-n  bringing  it  avoir 
the  scene  a  secon'  *':xie. 

ABBOTSfott:],  jipril,  1830.  . 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  a  decayed  Scottish  BatM 

Leonard,  a  Ranger. 

DuRWARD,  a  Palmer. 

Lancelot  Blackthorn,  a  Companion  of  Leonartt 

in  love  with  Katleen. 
GuLLCRAMMER,  a  Conceited  Student. 
OwLSPiEGLE  and  )  Maskers,  represented  by  Bla*^ 
CocKLEDEMoy,       ^  thom  and  Kafle^i. 

Spirit  of  Lord  Erick  of  Devorgoi:. 
Peasants,  Shepherds,  and  Vassals  of  irjsrvar  r»»K 

Eleanor,    Wife  of  Oswald,  descended  oj    obtattt 

Parentage. 
Flora,  Daughter  of  Oswald. 
BLatleen,  Niece  of  Eleanor, 

pecnliar  style  of  hnmor  on  the  stage,  anl,  moreover,  b> 
personal  aecomplishment-s  of  varions  sorts  no'  ^enerilly  sharai 
by  membars  of  his  profession,  was,  daring  many  years,  am 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  vlied  Wd  imam 
18%. 
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®l)e  !Doom  of  Pccorgoil. 

ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

The  Scene  represents  a  wild  and  hilly,  but  not  a 
mountainous  Country,  in  a  frontier  District  of 
S.otland.  The  flat  Scene  exhibits  the  Castle  of 
Devorgoil,  decayed,  and  partly  ruinous,  situated 
Kpon  a  .Lake,  and  oo7inected  with  the  Land  by  a 
iJrawbridgs,  which  is  lowered.     Time — Sunset. 

Floe  A  enters  from  the  Castle,  looks  timidly  around, 
then  comes  forward  and  speaks. 

He  is  not  here — those  pleasures  are  not  ovu"8 
Which  placid  evening  brings  to  all  things  else. 

SONG.' 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low. 

The  wild  birds  hush  their  song, 
The  hills  have  evening's  deepest  glow, 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 
Now  all  whom  varied  toU  and  care 

From  home  and  love  divide, 
In  the  calm  sunset  may  rej^air 

Each  to  the  loved  one's  side. 

The  noble  dame  on  turret  high, 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight. 
Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

The  flasB  of  armor  bright. 
Tlie  village  maid,  with  hiuid  on  brow, 

The  level  ray  to  shade. 
Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 

For  Colin's  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans  row, 

By  day  they  swam  apart. 
And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 

Tlie  liind  beside  the  hart. 
Tlie  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side, 

Twitters  his  closing  song — 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide. 

But  Leonard  tarries  long. 

[Katleen  has  co^ne  out  of  the  Castle 
while  Flora  was  singinrj,  and  speaks 
when  the  Song  is  ended. 

If  AT    Ah,  my  dear  cozl — if  that  your  mother's 

niere 
Hay  so  presume  to  call  your  father's  daughter — 
All  tliese  fond  things  have  got  some  home  of  com- 

foit 


>  Th«  anthor  ♦hought  of  omitting  ImIs  song,  which  wm,  in 
bol,  abndged  into  one  in  "  Q.uentin  Durward,"  termed  County 
Qiy.    [Hm  ant*,   pace  709.]    It  Beemed,   bowever,   nece*- 


To  tempt  their  rovers  back — the  lady's  bow»r, 
The  shepherdess's  hut,  the  wUd  swan's  couch 
Among  the  rushes,  even  the  lark's  low  nesi, 
Has  that  of  promise  wliich  lures  home  a  lover,— 
But  we  have  naught  of  tliis. 

Flo.  How  call  you,  then,  this  castle  of  my  8ir«, 
Tlie  towers  of  Devorgoil  ? 

Kat.  Dungeons  for  men,  and  palaces  f<ii  owU  r 
Yet  no  wise  owl  would  cliange  a  farmer's  barn 
For  yonder  hungry  hall — our  latest  mouse. 
Our  last  of  mice,  I  tell  you,  has  been  found 
Starved  in  the  pantry ;  and  the  reverend  spider, 
Sole  living  tenant  of  the  Baron's  halls, 
Who,  train'd  to  abstinence,  lived  a  whole  summet 
Upon  a  shigle  fly,  he's  famish'd  too  ;  ^ 
The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chimney  seated 
Upon  our  last  of  fagots,  destined  soon 
To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor  soul, 
Is  stai-ved  with  cold,  and  mewling  mad  with  hticger 

Flo.  D'ye  mock  our  misery,  Katleen  ? 

Kat.  No,  but  I  am  hysteric  on  the  subject. 
So  I  must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laughing's  lightest 

Flo.  Why  stay  you  with  us,  then,  my  me»Tj 
cousin  ? 
From  you  my  sire  can  ask  no  filial  duty. 

Kat.  No,  thanks  to  Heaven  ! 
No  noble  in  wide  Scotland;  rich  or  poor, 
Can  claim  an  interest  in  the  vulgar  blood 
That  dances  in  my  veins  ;  and  I  might  wed 
A  forester  to-morrow,  nothing  fearing 
The  wratli  of  high-born  kindred,  and  far  less 
That  the  dry  bones  of  lead-lapp'd  ancestors 
Would  clatter  in  their  cerements  at  the  tidings. 

Flo.  My  mother,  too,would  gladly  see  you  placea 
Beyond  the  verge  of  our  unhappiness," 
Which,  like  a  witch's  circle,  bhghts  and  taints 
Whatoxur  conies  within  it. 

Kat.  Ah  !  my  good  aunt  I 

She  is  a  careful  kinswoman  and  prudent, 
In  all  but  marrying  a  ruin'd  baron. 
When  she  could  take  her  chojf^  of  honest  yeomec 
And  now,  to  balance  this  ambitious  error, 
She  presses  on  her  daughter's  love  the  suit 
Of  one,  who  hath  no  touch  of  nobleness, 
In  manners,  birth,  or  mind,  to  recommend  hira,— 
Sage    Master    Gullcrammer,    the    new-dubb'd 
preacher. 

Flo.  Do  not  name  him,  Katleen  ! 

Kat.  Ay,  but  I  must,  and  with  some  gratitude 
I  said  but  now,  I  saw  our  last  of  fagots 
Destined  to  dress  our  last  of  meals,  but  said  :"ot 
That  the  repast  consisted  of  choice  dainties. 
Sent  to  our  larder  by  that  liberal  suitor, 
The  kind  Melcliisedek. 


•ary  to  the  sense,  that  the  original  stanzas  should  be  rel4iiiiw 
here. 
3  MS.-    '  Beyon<l  the  aircle  of  oar'wretohedDaM." 


Flo.  "Were  famisLing  the  word, 

rd  famish  em  T  tasted  them — the  fop, 
riie  fool,  the  lo-w-born,  low-bred,  pedant  coxcomb! 

Kat.  There  spoke  the  blood  of  long-descended 
sires  ! 
My  cottage  w^dom  ought  to  echo  bacV, — 

0  the  snug  parsonage  !  the  well-poid  ptinend ! 
The  yew-hedged  garden  !  beehives,  pi^s,  and  poiil- 

try  ! 
But,  to  speak  honeotly,  the  peasant  Katleen, 
Valuing  these  good  things  justly,  still  would  scorn 
To  wed,  f  .r  such,  the  paltry  Gullcrammer, 
As  much  as  Lady  Flora. 

Flo.  Mock  me  not  with  a  title,  gentle  cousin, 
Which  poverty  has  made  ridiculous. — 

[Trumpets  far  off. 
Hark  !  they  have  broken  up  the  weapon-shawing  ; 
Tlie  vassals  are  dismiss'd,  and  marching  homeward. 

Kat.  Comes  your  sire  back  to-night  ? 

Flo.  He  did  purpose 

To  tarry  for  the  banquet.     This  day  only, 
Summon'd  as  a  king's  tenant,  he  resumes 
The  right  of  rank  liis  birth  assigns  to  him, 
And  mingles  with  the  proudest. 

Kat.  To  return 

To  his  domestic  wretchedness  to-morrow — 

1  envy  not  the  privilege.     Let  us  go 

To  yonder  height,  and  see  the  marksmen  practise  : 
They  shoot  their  match  down  in  the  dale  beyond, 
Betwixt  the  Lowland  and  the  Forest  district, 
Bv  ancient  custom,  for  a  tun  of  wine. 
Let  us  go  see  which  wins. 

Flo.  That  were  too  forward. 

Kit.  Wliy,  you  may    drop  the   screen   before 
your  face, 
Wliich  some  chance  breeze  may  haply  bliow  asiae 
Just  when  a  youth  of  special  note  takes  aim. 
It  chancea  even  so  that  memorable  morning. 
When,  nutting  in  the  woods,  we  met  young  Leon- 
ard ; — 
And  in  good  time  here  comes  his  sturdy  comrade, 
rhe  rough  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Writer  Lancelot  Blackthoen,  a  Forester,  with  the 
Carcass  of  a  Deer  on  his  back,  a?.  <i  a  Gun  in  his 
hand. 

Bla.  Save  j  ou,  damsels  I 

Kat.  Godden,  good  yeoman. — Come  you  from 

ths.  Weaponshaw  ? 
BiA.  Net  I,  indeed  ;  there  lies  the  mark  I  shot  at. 

[Lai/s  down  the  Deer. 
rhe  time  has  been  I  had  not  miss'd  the  sport, 
^though  Loid  Nithsdale's  self  had  wanted 


ison ; 


ven- 


But  this  same  mate  of  mine,  young  Leonard  Dacre, 
Makes  me  do  what  he  lists ; — he'll  win  the  prize, 

though : 
tTie  Forest  d  ?ti-ict  will  not  lose  it"  honor, 


And  that  is  alllcare  for — (some  shcuts  are  hear(V 

Hark  !  they're  at  it. 
m  go  see  the  issue. 

Flo.  Leave  not  here 

The  produce  of  your  hunting. 

Bla.  But  I  must,  though 

This  is  his  lair  to-night,  for  Leonard  Dacre 
Charged  me  to  leave  the  stag  at  Devorgoil ; 
Then  show  me  quickly  where  to  stow  the  quarry 
And  let  oe  to  the  sports — {more  shots.)     Cm" 
hasten,  damsels ! 
Flo.  It  is  impossi^ile — we  dare  not  take  ii 
Bla.  TJiere  let  it  lie,  then,  and  I'll  wind  mj 
bugle. 
That  all  within  these  tottering  walls  may  know 
That  here  lies  venison,  whoso  hkes  to  hft  it. 

[A  'jout  to  blow 
Kat.  (to  Flo.)  He  wiU  alarm  your  mother  ;  and 
•    besides, 
Our  Ft)rest  proverb  teaches,  that  no  question 
Should  a.sk  where  venison  comes- from. 
Your  careful  mother,  with  her  wonted  prudence, 
Will  hold  its  presence  plead  its  own  apology. — 
Come,  Blackthorn,  I  will  show  you  where  to  stow  it 
[Fxeunt  Katleen  and  Blackthorn  info 
the  Castle — more  shooting — then  a  dis 
tant  shout — Stragglers,  armed  in  differ- 
ent ways,  pass  over  the  Stage,  as  if  from 
the  Weaponshaw. 
Flo.  The  prize  is  won ;  that  general  shout  ]>ro 
claim'd  it. 
The  marksmen  and  the  vassals  are  dispersing. 

[She  drau's  bach 
First  Vassal  {a  peasant.)  Ay,  ay, — 'tis  lost  ami 
won, — the  Forest  have  it. 
'Tis  they  have  all  the  luck  on't. 

Second  Vas.  (a    shepherd.)    Luck,    oayst  thou, 

man  ?     'Tis  practice,  skill,  and  cunning. 
Third  Vas.  'Tis  no  suth  tiling. — I  had  hit  the 
mark  precisely. 
But  for  this  cursed  flint ;  and,  as  I  fired, 
A  swallow  cross'd  mine  eye  too — WiU  you  tell  me 
That  that  was  but  a  chance,  mine  honest  shepherd  ! 
First  Vas.  Ay,  and  last  year,  when  Lancelot 
Blackthorn  won  it. 
Because  my  powder  happen'd  to  be  damp. 
Was  there  no  luck  in  that  ? — The  worse  luck  moia 
Second  Vas.  Still  I  say  'twas  not  chauae  •  ti 

might  be  witchcraft. 
First  Vas.  Faith,  not  unlikely,  neighbors ;  fot 
these  foresters 
Do  often  haunt  about  this  ruin'd  castle.         [ere.— 
Tve  seen  mvself  this  spark, — young  Leonard   Oa 
Come  stealing  hke  a  ghost  ere  break  of  day, 
And  aft  er  sunset,  too,  along  this  path  ; 
And  well  you  know  the  Launied   cowers  of  Iht 

vorgoU 
Hav  iio  go'Xi  rep':iatior.  m  the  land 
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Shep.  That  have  tiiey  not.     I've  heard  my  fa- 
ther say, — 
Rhosts  dance  as  lia:htly  in  its  moonlight  halls, 
As  ever  maiden  dio  At  Midsummer 
Upon  the  village-green. 
FiRbT   Vas.    Those    that  frequent   such  spirit- 
haunted  ruins 
Must  needs  know  more  than  simple  Christians  do. — 
ISee,  Lance  this  blessed  moment  leaves  the  castle, 
And  comes  to  triumph  over  us. 

[Blackthorn  enters  from  tlie  Castle,  and 
cmnes  forward  lu'iile  they  speak. 
Third  Vas.  A  mighty  triumph  I     What  is't,  af- 
ter all, 
Except  the  driving  of  a  piece  of  lead, — 
As  learned  Master  Gullcrammer  defined  it, — 
Just  through  the  middle  of  a  painted  board. 

Black.  And  if  he  so  define  it,  by  your  leave, 
Your  learned  Master  Gullcrammer's  an  ass. 

Third  Vas.  {aiigrily.)  He  is  a  preacher,  hunts- 
man, under  favor. 
Second  Vas.    No   quarrelling,   neighbors — you 
may  both  be  right. 

Enter  a  Fourth  Vassal,  with  a  gallon  stoup  of  wine. 

Fourth  Vas.  Why  stand  you  brawling  here  ? 
Young  Leonard  Dacre 
Has  set  abroach  the  tun  of  wine  he  gain'd. 
That  all  may  drink  who  list.     Blackthorn,  I  sought 

you; 
Your  comrade  prays  you  will  bestow  this  flagon 
Where  you  have  left  the  deer  you  kill'd  this  morn- 
ing. 
Black.  And  that  I  will ;  but  first  we  will  take 
toll 
To   see    if  it's   worth   carriage.      Shepherd,    thy 

horn. 
There  must  be  due  allowance  made  for  leakage. 
And  that  will  come  about  a  draught  apiece. 
Skiiik  it  about,  and,  when  our  throats  are  Kquor'd, 
We'll  merrily  trowl  our  song  of  weaponshaw. 

[They  drink  about  out  o^  the  Shepherd's 
horn,  and  then  mig. 

SONG. 

We  love  the  shrill  trumpet,  we  love  the  drum's 

ra*tle, 
rhey  call  ur;  to  sport,  and  they  call  us  to  battle  ; 
And  old  Scotland  shall  laugh  at  the  threats  of  a 

str.inger, 
Ti\  bile  our  comrades  in  pastime  are  comrades  in 

danger. 

If  there's  mirth  in  our  house,  'tis  our  neighbor  that 

shares  it — 
[f  peril  approach,  'tis  our  neighbor  that  dares  it ; 
And  when  we  lead  off  to  the  pipe  and  the  tabor, 
^he  fair  hand  \^  a  press  is  the  h<md  of  a  neighbor. 


Then  close  your  ranks,  comrades,  the  bands  thai 
combine  them, 

Faith,  friendship,  and  brotherhood,  join'd  to  en- 
twine them ; 

And  well  laugh  at  the  threats  of  each  iiisolent 
stranger. 

While  our  comrades  in  sport  are  our  comrades  in 
danger. 

Black.  Well,  I  must  do  mine  errand.     Msaie) 

flagon 

[Shaking  it-. 
Is  too  consumptive  for  another  bleeding. 
Shep.  I  must  to  my  fold. 

Third  Vas.  I'll  to  the  butf  of  wine^ 

And  see  if  that  has  given  up  the  ghost  jet. 
First  Vas.  Have  with  you,  neighbor. 

[Blackthorn  enters  the  Castle,  the  rest  ex- 
eunt severally.     Melchisedek  Gullcram- 
mer watches  them  off  the  stage,  and  then 
enters  from  a  side-scene.     His  costume  is 
a  Geneva  cloak  and  hand,  with  a  high- 
crowned  hat ;  the  rest  of  his  dress  in  the 
fashion  of  James  the  First's  time.     He 
looks  to  the  mndows  of  the  Castle,  then 
draws  back  as   if  to  escape  observation, 
while  he   brushes    his   cloak,    drives   the 
tvhite  threads  from  his  waistcoat  with  his 
wetted  thumb,  and  dusts    his  shoes,    all 
with  the  air  of  one  who  would  not  will- 
ingly be  observed  engaged  in  ihes^  offices, 
^le   then   adjusts   his   collar    and   band, 
comes  forward  n7id  speaks. 
Gull.  Right  comely  is  thy  garb,  Melchisedek ; 
As  well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good  Saint  Mnngo, 
The  patron  of  our  land  and  university, 
Hatli    graced   with    license   both   to  teach    and 

preach — 
Wlw  dare  Dpine  thou  hither  plod'st  on  foot  ? 
Trim  sits  thy  cloak,  unruffled  is  thy  band, 
And  not  a  speck  upon  thine  outward  man, 
BHwrays  the  labors*  of  thj-  weary  sole. 

[l^ourhes  his  shoe,  and  stiiilcs  complacently. 
Quaint  was  tliat  jest  and  pleasant ! — Now  will  I 
Ajjproacli  and  hail  the  dwellers  of  tliis  fort ; 
But  specially  sweet  Flora  Devorgoil, 
Ere  her  proud  sire  return.     He  loves  me    ot, 
Mocketh   my   lineage,   flouis   at    mine    advance 

ment — 
Sour  as  the  fruit  the  crab-tree  furnishes, 
And  hard  as  is  the  cudgel  it  supplies ; 
But  Flora — she's  a  lily  on  the  lake. 
And  I  must  reach  her,  though  I  risk  a  ducking. 

[As  GuLLCRAMMiR  moves  towards  the  draw 

bridge,  Bauldie  Durward  enters,  and  in 

ter poses  himself  betimxt  him  and  the  Cas 

tie.     Gullcrammer  stops  and  epcaks. 

Wbom  have  we  here  ? — that  ancient  fortiine-tellei 


Papist  an  1  sorcerer  ixid  stur  dy  beggar, 
Did  Bauldie  Dur-v  .rd !  Would  I  were  well  past 
Mm! 

[DuRWAKD'  advances, partly  in  the  dress  of  a 
palmer,  partly  in  that  of  an  old  Scottish 
mendicant.  Idling  coarse  bliie  cloak  and 
badge,  white  beard,  dr. 
Due.  The  blessing  of  the  evening  on  your  wor- 
ship, 
Ajid  on  your  taff'ty  doublet.     Much  I  marvel 
\  '.ur  wisdom  chooseth  such  trim  garb,'  when  tem- 
pests 
Are  gathering  to  the  bursting. 
GuLLCRAMMER  {looks  to  his  dress,  and  then  to  the 
sky,  with  some  apprehension.) 

Surely,  Bauldie, 
Thou  dost  beUe  the  evening — in  the  west 
Tlie  light  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  tlus  band 
Drops   o'er   this   mantle — Tush,   man !    'twill  be 
fair 
DuK.  Ay,  but  the  storm  I  bode  is  big  with  blows, 
Horsewliips  for  hailstones,  clubs  for  thunderbolts ; 
And  for  the  wailing  of  the  midnight  wind, 
The  uupitied  howling-  of  a  cudgell'd  coxcomb. 
Oome,  come,  I  know  thou  seek'st  fair  Flora  Devor- 
goil. 
(}uL.  And  if  I  did,  I  do  the  damsel  grace. 
Hei  mother  thinks  so,  and  she  has  accepted 
*  t  these  poor  hands  gifts  of  some  consequence, 
Aijd  curious  dainties  for  the  evening  cheer. 
To  which  I  am  invitea — She  respects  me. 

DuR.  But  not  so  doth  her  father,  haughty  Os- 
wald. 

Bethink  thee,  he's  a  baron 

GuL.  And  a  bare  one  ; 

Construe  me  that,  old  man! — The  crofts  of  Muc- 

klewhame — 
Destined  for  mine  so  soon  as  heaven  and  earth 
Have  shared  my  uncLe's  soul  and  bones  between 

them — 
The  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man.  which  nour- 
ish 
Three  scoi  es  of  sheep,  three  cows,  with  each  her 

follower. 
A  female  palfrey  eke — I  will  be  candid. 
She  i«  of  that  meek  tribe  whom,  in  derision. 
Our  wealthy  southern  neighbors    nickname   don- 
keys  

Due.  Slie  hath  her  follower  too,— when  thou  art 

there. 
GuL.  I  say  to  thee,  these  crofts  of  Mucklewhame, 
In  the  mere  tything  of  their  stock  and  produce, 
Outvie  whatever  patch  of  land  remains 
Yo  this  old  rugged  castle  and  its  owner. 
Well,  therefore,  may  Melchisedek  Gullcrammer, 
Vouiigcr  of  Mucklewhame,  for  such  I  write  me, 

'  MS.-     '  Thai  you  sb    -.Id  walk  in  snch  trim  gni3e.' 


Master  of  Arts,  by  grace  of  good  Saint  Andrew, 

Preacher,  in  brief  expectance  of  a  kirk, 

Endow' d  with  ten  score  Scottish  pounds  per  ait 

num, 
Being  eight  pounds  seventeen   eight   in  sterlinfl 

coin — 
"Well,  then,  I  say,  may  this  Melcliisedek, 
Thus  highly  graced  by  fortune — and  by  nature 
E'en  gifted  as  thou  seest — aspire  to  woo 
The  daughter  of  tike  beggar'd  DevorgoiL 

Due   Credit  an  old  man's  word,  kind  Haste? 

Gullcrammer, 
You  will  not  find  it  so. — Come,  sir,  I've  known 
The  hospitality  of  Mucklewhame ; 
It  reach'd  not  to  profuseness — ^yet,  in  gratitude 
For  the  pure  water  of  its  living  well. 
And  for  tlie  barley  loaves  of  its  fair  fields. 
Wherein  chopp'd  straw  contended  with  the  grain 
Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 
I  would  not  see  the  hopeful  heir  of  Mucklewhame 
Thus  fling  liimself  on  danger. 

GuL.  Danger!  what  danger? — Know'st  thou  not 

old  Oswald 
This  day  attends  the  muster  of  the  shire. 
Where  the  crown-vassals  meet  to  show  their  arms, 
And   their  best   horse  of  service? — 'Twas   good 

sport 
(And  if  a  man  had  dared  but  laugh  at  it) 
To  see  old  Oswald  with  his  rusty  morion. 
And   huge    two-handed   sword,  that  might  have 

seen 
The  field  of  Bannockburn  or  Chevy-Chas», 
Without  a  squire  or  vassal,  page  or  groom, 
Or  e'en  a  single  pikeman  at  his  heels. 
Mix  with  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  county, 
And  claim  precedence  for  his  tatter'd  person 
O'er  armors  double  gUt  and  ostrich  plumage. 
Due.  Ay !  'twas  the  jest  at  which  fools  laugli 

the  loudest. 
The  downfall  of  our  old  nobility — 
W^hich  may  forerun  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom. 
I've  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  hands,  and  shout 
To  see  a  tower  hke  yon  {poi7its  to  a  part  if  iht 

Castle)  stoop  to  its  base 
In  headlong  ruin ;  while  the  wise  Inok'd  round. 
And  fearful  sought  a  distant  stance  to  watch 
What  fragment  of  the  fabric  next  shoul<i  follow  ; 
For  when  the  turrets  fall,  the  walls  are  totterinj? 
GuL.  {after  pondering.)  If  that  means  aught,  il 

means  thou  saw'st  old  Oswald 
Expell'd  from  the  assembly. 

Due.  Thy  sharp  wit 

Hath  glanced  unwittingly  right  nigh  the  truth. 
Expell'd  he  was  not,  but,  liis  claim  denied 
At  some  contested  point  of  ceremony. 
He  left  the  weaponshaw  in  high  displeasure. 
And  hither  conies — his  wonted  bitter  tempe'" 
So  ixce  sweeten'd  by  the  chances  of  the  day. 
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'Tvv'ere  much  like   rashness  should  you  wait  liis 
And  thither  lends  my  counsel.  [coming, 

Gll.  Antl  I  U  take  it; 
3ood  Bauldie  Duiward,  I  will  take  thy  counsel, 
\.nd  will  requite  it  with  this  minted  ftirthing, 
That  boiirs  our  sovereign's  head  ill  purest  copper. 

Dlr.  Thanks  to  thy  bounty — Haste  tliee  good 
young  master ; 
Js^i^'uld,  besides  the  old  two-handed  sword, 
iears  hi  liis  hand  a  staff  of  potency, 
To  charm  intruders  from  his  castle  piulieus 

GuL.  I  do  abhor  all  charms,  nor  will  abide 
To  hear  or  see,  far  less  to  feel  their  use. 
Behold,  I  have  departed. 

[Exit  hastily. 
Manent  Durwaed. 

DuR.  Thus  do  I  play  the  idle  part  of  one 
A'ho  seeks  to  save  the  moth  from  scorclmig  bun 
In  the  bright  taper's  flame — And  Flora's  beauty' 
Must,  not  unlike  that  taper,  waste  away, 
Grilding  the  rugged  walls  that  saw  it  khidled. 
This  was  a  shard-born  beetle,  heavy,  drossy,'' 
Though  boasting  his  dull  drone  and  gilded  wing. 
Here  comes  a  flutterer  of  another  stamp. 
Whom  the  same  ray  is  charming  to  his  ruin. 

Enter  Leoxard,  dressed  as  a  huntsman;  he  pauses 
before  the  Tower,  and  whistles  a  note  or  two  at 
iiUervals — drawing  back,  as  if  fearful  of  obser- 
vation— yet  waiting,  as  if  expecting  some  reply. 
Durwaru,  whom  he  had  not  observed,  moves 
round,  so  as  to  front  Leonard  unexpectedly. 

Leon.  I  am  too  late — it  was  no  easy  task 
To  rid  myself  from  yonder  noisy  revellei's. 
Flora ! — I  fear  she's  angry — Flora — Flora  P 

SONG. 

Admire  not  that  I  gain'd  the  prize 

From  all  the  village  crew  ; 
How  Could  I  fail  with  hand  or  eyes, 

"When  heart  and  faith  were  true  ? 

And  when  in  floods  of  rosy  wine 
My  comrades  drown'd  their  cares, 

I  thought  but  that  thy  heart  was  imne, 
My  own  k'a]>t  Ught  as  theirs. 


-"  And  Flora's  years  of  beauty." 


» tn^.- 

'  MS. — "  Tliis  was  an  earth-horn   beetle,  dull,  and  drossy." 
•1  From  the  MS.,  the  following  song  aj>|)ears  to  have  been  a 
^int  interpolation. 
4  The  MS.  here  adds  : — 

"  Leonard.    But  mine  is  not  misplaced — If  1  sought 
beauty, 
Resides^it  no/  with  Flora  Devor<joil  7 
If  piety,  if  sweetness,  if  discretion, 
Patience  beneath  ill-suited  tasks  of  labor, 
\nd  filial  tenderness,  tliat  can  beguile 
Ht"  uioo  ty  uie't  \m\  •lioufjbts,  as  tbe  soft  moonshine 


My  brief  delay  then  do  not  blame, 

Nor  deem  your  swain  untrue  ; 
M}'  form  but  hnger'd  at  the  game, 
My  soul  was  still  with  you. 

She  hears  not ! 

1)UR.  But  a  friend  hath  heard-  Leonard,  1  pitj 
thee. 

Leon,  (starts,  but  recovers  himself.^/  Pity,  gond 
father,  is  for  those  in  want. 
In  age,  in  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind, 
Oi  agony  of  body.     I'm  in  health — 
Can  match  my  limbs  against  the  stag  in  chaee, 
Have  means  enough  to  meet  my  smiple  wants, 
And  am  so  free  of  soul  that  I  can  carol 
To  woodland  aud  to  wild  in  notes  as  lively 
As  are  my  joUy  bugle's. 

Due.  Eyen  therefore  dost  thou  need  my  pity, 
Leonard, 
And  therefore  I  bestow  it,  paying  thee, 
Before  thou  feel'st  the  need,  my  mite  of  pity. 
Leonard,  thou  lovest ;  and  in  that  little  word 
There  lies  enough  to  claim  the  sympathy 
Of  men  who  wear  such  hoary  locks  as  mine, 
And  know  what  misplaced  love  is  sure  to  end  in.* 

Leon.  Good  father,  thou  art  old,  and  even  thy 
youth, 
As  thou  hast  told  me,  spent  in  cloister'd  cells. 
Fits  thee  but  ill  to  judge  the  passions. 
Which  are  the  joy  and  charm  of  social  hfe. 
Press  me  no  farther,  then,  nor  waste  those  moment* 
Whose  worth  thou  canst  not  estimate. 

[As  turning  from  him, 

DuR.  (detains  him.)  Stay,  young  man  ! 
'Tis  seldom  that  a  beggar  claims  a  debt; 
Yet  I  bethink  me  of  a  gay  young  stripling. 
That  owes  to  these  white  locks  and  hoary  beard 
Something  of  reverence  and  of  gratitude 
More  than  he  wills  to  pay. 

Leon.  Forgive  me,  father.     Often  hast  tuou  told 
me, 
Tliat  in  the  ruin  of  my  father's  house 
You  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  his  cradle; 
And  well  I  knov;,  that  to  thy  care  alone — 
Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy  seemiog-- 
I  owe  whateer  of  nurture  I  can  boast. 

Dim.  Then  for  thy  life  preserved, 

lUomea  the  cloud  of  night— if  I  seek  tliese, 
Are  they  not  all  with  Flora  ?     Number  me 
The  ''St  of  female  virtues  one  by  one. 
And      wil'  answer  all  with  Flora  Devorgoil. 

"  Ijur.  This  is  tbe  wonted  pitch  of  youthful  psssiom  { 
And  every  woman  who  hath  bad  a  lover. 
However  now  ilcemM  eral)!>ed,  cross,  and  cankei'd, 
And  crooked  both  in  temper  and  in  shape, 
Has  in  her  day  been  'bought  the  purest,  wisest. 
Gentlest,  and  best  comlition'd — and  o'er  all 
Fairest  and  liveliest  of  Eve's  numerous  daughteii. 

"  Leonard.  Good  father,  thou  art  old,"  &.O. 
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A-id  for  thf  vofHDS  of  knowledge  I  have  furnish'd 
("Wliich  bfJf'n^,  man  Li  levell'd  with  the  biutea), 
Grant  me  <lus  boon. —  Avoid  these  fatal  walls  ^ 
A  cm-ae  if  nu  them,  bitter,  deep,  imd  heavy. 
Of  power  to  split  the  raassiest  tower  they  boast 
Fro^  picuQcIe  to  dmjgeon  vault.     It  rose 
Upon  Ui'i  gay  horizoD  of  proud  Devorgoil, 
As  uni  f;(/Bj  ded  as  th'2  fleecy  cloud, 
The  &fit  forerunner  of  the  hmTicaue, 
Scarce  ;3et;u  amid  th<j  welkin's  shadeless  blue. 
Dark  i^rew  it,  and  more  dark,  and  still  the  fortunes 
Of  thia  doom'd  family  have  darkeu'd  with  it. 
It  hid  iheir  sovereign's  favor,  and  obscured 
The  lustre  of  their  service,  geuder'd  hate 
Betv7bt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the  land; 
rill  by  degrees  the  waxing  tempest  rose, 
And  stripp'd  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
And  buds,  and  boughs,  and  branches.     There  ro- 

mains 
A  ruf  ged  trvmk,  dismember'd  and  unsightly, 
Waiting  the  bursting  of  the  final  bolt 
To  splinter  it  to  shivers.     Now,  go  pluck 
Its  eingie  tendril  to  enwreath  thy  brow. 
And  rest  beneath  its  shade — to  share  the  ruin ! 

Leon.  Tliis  anathema. 
Whence   should  it   come  ? — How  merited  ! — and- 
when  ? 

DuR.            'Twas  in  the  days 
01  Oswald's  grandsire, — 'mid  Galwegian  chiefs 
The  fellest  foe,  the  fiercest  champion. 
His  blood-red  pennons  scared  the  Cumbrian  coasts, 
And  wasted  towns  and  manors  mark'd  his  progress. 
His  galleys  stored  with  treasm'e,  and  their  decks 
Crowded  with  English  captives,  who  beheld. 
With  weeping  eyes,  their  native  shores  retire, 
He  bore  liim  homeward  ;  but  a  tempest  rose 

LpiON.  So  far  I've  heard  the  tale. 
And  spare  thee  the  recital. — The  grun  chief. 
Marking  his  vessels  labor  on  the  sea, 
And  loth  to  lose  liis  treasure,  gave  command 
To  plunge  liis  captives  in  the  raging  deep. 

DuR    "here  simk  the  Uneage  of  a  noble  name, 
And  t''<3  wild  waves  boom'd  over  sn-e  and  son. 
Mother  ar  '  nursling,  i  f  the  House  of  Agliouby,* 
Leaving  but  one  frail  tendril. — Hence  the  fate 
D;at  hovers  o'er  these  tvirrets, — hence  the  peasant, 
P«»'*tdd.  hyii  3  homewards,  dreads  to  cast 
A  i;,i«ince  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 
flie  TsU  shrouded  epectres  of  tlie  murder'd  dead  ;* 
Jr  the  avenging  Angel,  with  his  sword, 
W'iving  destruction ;  or  the  grisly  phantom 
Of  that  fell  Cliief,  the  doer  of  the  deed. 
Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through  his  empty 

halls. 
\nd  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their  lonelihood. 

>  MS. "  House  of  Fhrenwald." 

'  MS. —    "  sj)eutres  of  the  murder'd  ca  O'ves. 
M.^. "  lljeir  painted  limbs." 


Leon.  Such  is  the  dotage 
Of  superstition,  father,  ay,  and  the  cant 
Of  hoodwinlv'd  prejudice. — Not  for  atonement 
Of  some  foul  deed  done  in  the  ancient  warfart, 
When  war  was  butchery,  and  men  were  wolves 
Doth  Heaven  consign  the  innocent  to  sutftriug 
I  tell  thee,  Flora's  virtues  might  atone 
For  all  the  massacres  her  sires  have  done. 
Since  first  the  Pictish  race  then  stained  limb/ 
Array 'd  in  wolf's  skin. 

DuR.  Leonard,  ere  yet  this  beggar's  scrip  am 
cloak 
SuppUed  the  place  of  mitre  and  of  crosier,* 
Which  in  these  alter'd  lands  must  not  be  worn, 
I  was  superior  of  a  brotherhood 
Of  holy  men, — the  Pi'ior  of  Lanercost. 
Nobles  then  sought  my  footstool  many  a  league, 
There  to  unload  their  sins — questions  of  conscienr* 
Of  deepest  import  were  not  deem'd  too  nice 
For  my  decision,  youth. — But  not  even  then, 
With  mitre  on  my  brow,  and  aU  the  voice 
"VVTiich  Rome  gives  to  a  father  of  her  church. 
Dared  I  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the  ways 
Of  liidden  Providetice,  as  thou,  youn^-  man, 
Whose  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track  >.  «tag, 
Or  wind  a  bugle,  hast  presumed  to  do. 

Leon.  Nay,  I  pray  forgive  me, 
Father  ;  thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  presume 

Duit.  Can  I  refuse  thee  pardon  ? — Thou  art  all 
That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the  poor  Dor 

ward. 
Thy  father,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and  fortint 
Defending  Lanercost,  when  its  fan  aisles 
Were  spoil'd  by  sacrilege — I  bless'd  his  banner, 
And  yet  it  prosper'd  not.     But — all  I  could — 
Thee  from  the  wreck  I  saved,  and  for  thy  sake. 
Have  still  dragg'd  on  my  life  of  pilgrimage 
And  penitence  upon  the  hated  shores 
I  else  had  left  for  ever.     Come  with  me. 
And  I  win  teach  thee  there  is  healing  in 
The  wounds  wliich  friendship  gives.  [Exe.m,, 


SCENE  IL 

Tlie  Scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  the  Castle 
apartment  is  discovered,  in  which  there  is  miuA 
appearance  of  present  poverty,  mixed  with  som; 
relics  of  former  grandeur.  On  the  ivall  hargs, 
amongst  other  things,  a  suit  of  ancient  armor ; 
by  the  table  is  a  covered  basket ;  behind,  and  con- 
cealed by  it,  the  carcass  of  a  roe-deer.  There  it 
a  small  latticed  window,  which,  appearing  to  per- 
forate a  wall  of  great  thickness,  is  supposed  'o 

^  MS   -"  Supplied  the  )  '  of  palmer's  cow  sndstaflr 

'  '^  I  want  i      ' 
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look  out  towards  the  arawbridge.  It  in  in  the 
shape  of  a  loop-hole  for  musketry  ;  and,  as  is  not 
unusual  in  old  buildings,  is  placed  so  high  up  in 
the  wall,  that  it  is  only  approached  by  five  or  six 
narrow  stone  steps. 
Eij:anoe,  the  wife  of  Oswald  of  Dkvobgoil,  Flora 
a'.id  Katleen,  her  Daughter  and  Niece,  are  dis- 
covered at  work.  The  former  spins,  the  latter  are 
embroidering  Eleanor  quits  her  own  labor  to 
examine  the  maimer  in  which  Flora  is  exe- 
cuting her  task,  and-  shakes  her  head  as  if  dis- 
satisjied. 

Ele.  Fy  on  it,  Flora ;  this  botch'd  work  of  thine 
Shows  that  thy  mind  is  distant  fi-om  thy  task. 
The  finest  tracery  of  our  old  cathedral 
Had  not  a  richer,  freer,  bolder  pattern, 
Thar  Flora  once  could  trace.     Thy  thoughts  are 
wandering. 
Flo.  They're  with  my  father.     Broad  upon  the 
lake 
The  evening  sun  sunk  down ;  huge  pOes  of  clouds, 
Crimson  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk, 
And  quench'd  him  ere  his  setting,  like  some  cham- 
pion 
In  his  last  conflict,  losing  all  his  gloiy. 
Sure  signals  those  of  storm.     And  if  my  father 

Be  on  his  homeward  road 

Ele.  But  that  he  will  not. 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  tliis  day  at  least 
He  banquets  with  the  nobles,  who  the  next 
Would  scarce  vouchsafe  an  alms  to  save  his  house- 
hold 
From  want  or  famine.     Thanks  to  a  kind  friend. 
For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need  their  aid. 

Flo.  (joyfully.)  Wliat !  knew  j-ou  then  liis  gift  ? 
Ho  T  silly  I  that  would,  yet  durst  not  tell  it  1 
I  fei»r  my  father  will  condemn  us  both. 
Thai  easily  accepted  such  a  present. 

Kat.  Now,  here's  the  game  a  bystander  sees 
better 
Thau  those  who  play  it. — My  good  aunt  is  pon- 
dering 
On  the  good  cheer  wliich  Gullcrammer  has  sent  us, 
^nll  Flora  think.s  upon  the  forest  venison.    ^Asidc. 
El  E.  {to  Flo.)  Thy  father  need  not  know  on't — 
'tis  a  boon 
C  'mes  tunely,  when  frugality,  nay,  abstinence 
Might  scarce  avail  us  longer.     T  had  hoped 
Ere  now  a  visit  from  the  youthful  donor, 
That  we  might  thank  his  bounty ;  and  perlmps 
My  Flora  thought  the  same,  when  Sunday's  ker- 
chief 
And  the  best  kirtle  were  sought  out,  and  donn'd 
To  grace  a  work-day  evening. 

Flo.  Nay,  mother,  that  is  juilging  all  too  close  1 
My  work-day  gown  was  torn — my  kerchief  sullied ; 
Am'  thus — But.  think  you,  -w  ill  the  gallant  come  ? 


Ele.  He  will,  for  with  these  dainties  came  t 

message 
From  gentle  Master  Gullcrammer,  to  intimate  —  - 

Flo.  (greatly  disappointed.)  Gullcrammer  ? 

Kat.  There  burst  the  bubble — down  fell  housa 
of  cards, 
And  cousin's  like  to  cry  for't  I  [Aside. 

Ele.   Gullcrammer  ?    ay,   Gullcrammer  —  thou 
scorn'st  not  at  him  ? 
'Twere  something  short  of  wisdom  in  a  maid-n, 
Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian  iaole. 
Hovers  betwixt  two  classes  in  the  world, 
And  is  disclaim'd  by  both  the  mouse  and  bird. 

Kat.  I  am  the  poor  mouse, 

And  may  go  creep  into  what  hole  I  list. 
And  no  one  heed  me — Yet  I'll  waste  a  word 
Of  counsel  on  my  betters. — Kind  my  aunt, 
And  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  were't  not  better 
We  thought  of  dressing  this  same  gear  for  supper 
Than  quarrelling  about  the  worthless  donor  ? 

Ele.  Peace,  minx ! 

Flo.  Thou  hast  no  feeling,  cousin  Katleen 

Kat.  Soh !   I  have  brought  them  both  on  mj 
poor  shoulders 
So  meddling  peace-makers  are  stiU  rewarded : 
E'en  let  them  to't  again,  and  fight  it  out. 

Flo.  Mother,  were  I  disclaim'd  of  every  class 
I  would  not  therefore  so  disclaim  myself. 
As  even  a  passing  thought  of  scorn  to  waste 
On  cloddish  Gullcrammer. 

Ele.  List  to  me,  love,  and  let  adversity 
Inchiie  thine  ear  to  wisdom.     Look  around  thee— 
Of  the  gay  youths  who  boast  a  noble  name, 
Which  will  incline  to  wed  a  dowerless  damsel  ? 
And  of  the  yeomanry,  who  think'st  thou.  Flora, 
Would  ask  to  share  the  labors  of  his  farm 
A  high-born  beggar  i — Tliis  young  man  is  mod 
est 

Flo.  Silly,  good  mother  ;  sheepish,  if  you  w  ill  it 

Ele.  E'en  call  it  what  you  list — the  softer  teiT» 
per. 
The  fitter  to  endure  the  bitter  sallies 
Of  one  'rt'hose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  for  mine. 

Flo.  Mother,  you  cannot  mean  it  as  you  lay ; 
You  cannot  bid  me  prize  conceitecl  folly  ? 

Ele.  Content  thee,  child — each  lot  has  its  owk, 
blessings. 
ITiis  youth,  with  his  plain-dealing,  honest  suit. 
Proffers  thee  quiet,  peace,  and  competence, 
Redemption  from  a  home,  o'er  wliich  fell  Fate 
Stoops  like  a  falcon. — 0,  if  thou  couldst  choose 
(As  no  such  clioico  i^  given)  'twixt  such  a  mate 
And  some  proud  noble  ! — Who,  in  sober  judgmen., 
Would  like  to  navigate  the  heady  river, 
Dasliiug  in  fury  from  its  parent  mountain 
More  than  the  waters  of  the  quiet  lake  ? 

Kat.    Now  can  I  hold  no  longer — Lake,  fpiod 
aunt  J 
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Nay,  in  th(!  narcD  of  truth,  say  mill-pond,  horse- 
pond  ; 
Or  if  there  be  a  pond  more  miry, 
More  sluggish,  jr-ean-derived,  and  base  than  either, 
Be  such  Gullcrimmer's  emblem — and  his  portion ! 

Flo.  I  wo'Od  that  he  or  I- were  in  our  grave, 
Rather  than  thus  his  sviit  should  goad  me ! — Mother, 
Flora  ef  De"orgoil,  though  low  ui  fortunes. 
Is  still  too  high  in  riiind  to  join  her  name 
With  such  a  base-boni  churl  as  Gullcrammer. 

Ex-E.  You  are  trim  maidens  both ! 
T-  Flora..)  Have  you  forgotten. 

Or  did  you  mean  to  call  to  mi/  remembrance 
Thy  father  chose  a  wife  of  peasant  blood  ? 

Flo.  Will  you  speak  thus  tc  me,  o..-  th'ok  the 
stream 
Cac  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its  source  from  { 
My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 
Lies  all  on  earth  a  child  should  chiefest  honor ; 
And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproac-  or  taunt, 
Were  only  short  of  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 

Ele.  Then  listen.  Flora,  to  that  mother's  coimsel, 
Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother's  fate. 
Tour  father's  fortunes  were  but  bent,  not  broken, 
Until  he  listen'd  to  liis  rash  affection. 
Means  were  afforded  to  redeem  his  house, 
A.mple  aud  large — the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress 
Awaited,  almost  courted,  his  acceptance; 
He  saw  my  beauty — such  it  then  was  call'd, 
Or  such  at  least  he  thought  it — the  wither'd  bush, 
Wliate'er  it  now  may  seem,  had  blossoms  then, — 
And  he  forsook  the  proud  and  wealthy  heiress, 
To  wed  with  me  and  ruin 

Kat.  {aside.)  The  more  fool, 

.iay  I,  apart,  the  peasant  maiden  then, 
Who   might  have  chose  a  nvite   fi'om  her   own 
hamlet. 

Ele.  Friends  fell  off. 
And  to  his  own  resources,  his  own  counsels. 
Abandon' d,  as  they  said,  the  thoughtless  prodigal. 
Who  had  exchanged  rank,  riches,  pomp,  aud  honor, 
For  the  mean  oeauties  of  a  cottage  maid. 

Flo.  It  was  done  like  my  father, 
Wlio  snorn'd  to  sell  what  wealth  can  never  buy — 
Tj.e  love  and  free  affections.     And  he  loves  you  1 
Df  you  have  suffer'd  iu  a  weary  workl, 
Youi  son  jws  have  been  jointly  borne,  and  love 
Has  made  the  load  sit  Ughter. 

K  s.  Ay,  but  a  misplaced  match  hath  that  deep 
curst  in't, 
lliat  can  embitter  e'en  the  purest  streams 
Of  true  affection.     Thou  hast  seen  me  seek. 
With  the  strict  caution  early  habits  taught  me, 
To  match  our  wants  and  means — hast  sp.en  thy 

father, 
With  aristocracy'sTiigh  brow  of  scorn, 
Spm'u  at  economy,  the  cottage  virtue, 
is  best  befitting  her  whose  ^ires  were  feasants; 


Nor  can  I,  when  I  see  my  lineage  scorn' d. 
Always  conceal  in  what  contempt  I  hold 
The  fancied  claims  of  rank  he  cUngs  to  fondly 
Flo.   Why  wUl  you  do  so  ? — well  you  know  11 

chafes  liim. 
Ele.  Flora,  thy  mother  is  but  mortal  womjin, 
Nor  can  at  all  times  check  an  eager  tongue. 

Kat.  (afiide.)  That's  no  new  tidmgs  to  her  ni"'-* 

and  daughter. 
Ele   O  mayst  thou  never  know  the  spiljd  if. 
ings 
That  gender  discord  in  adversity 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  and  truest  lovers . 
In  the  chill  dampmg  gale  of  poverty, 
If  Love's  lamp  go  not  out,  it  gleams  but  palely, 
And  twinkles  in  the  socket. 

Flo.  But  tenderness  can  screen  it  with  her  veil, 
Tin  it  revive  agaiiL    By  gentleness,  good  mother, 
How  oft  I've  seen  you  soothe  my  father's  mood ! 
Kat.  Now  there  speak  youthful  hope  and  fan 
tasy !  [Aside. 

Ele.  That  is  an  easier  task  in  youth  than  age ; 
Om-  temper  hardens,  and  our  charms  decay, 
And  both  are  needed  in  that  art  of  soothing. 
Kat.  And  there  speaks  sad  experience.    [Aside. 
Ele.  Besides,  since  that  om-  state  was  uttei 
desperate. 
Darker  his  brow,  more  dangerous  grow  his  words 
Fain  would  I  snatch  thee  from  the  woe  atld  wrath 
Which  darkeu'd  long  my  Ufe,  and  soon  must  end  it 
[A  knocking  witJumt ;  Eleanor  shows  alann. 
It  was  thy  father's  knock,  haste  to  the  gate. 

[JExeunt  Flora  and  Katlekn. 
What  can  have  happ'd  ? — he  thought  to  stay  the 

night. 
This  gear  must  not  be  seen. 

[As  she  is  about  to  remove  the  basket,  »hs 
sees  the  body  of  the  roe-deer. 
Wliat  have  we  here  ?  a  roe-deer  1 — as  I  fear  it, 
This  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora  thought. 
The   young   and   handsome   hmiter ;  —  but   time 
presses. 

[She  removes  the  basket  and  the  roe  into 
a  closet.     As  she  has  done — 

Bnter  Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  Flora,  and  Katlee."?, 
[He  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  which  shmdi 
seem  worn-  and  old — a  headpiece  and.  old- 
fashioned  sword — the  rest  of  '■  's  dress  thai 
of  a  peasant.  His  countenance  and  maiv 
ner  should  erpress  the  7noody  and  irritabl* 
haughtiness  of  a  proiid  man  involved  in  ca- 
lamity, and  who  has  been  exfcsed  to  recent 
insult. 
Osw.  {addressing  his  wife)  The  sm  hath  set- 
why  is  the  drawbridge  lower'd  ? 

J  MS. — "  Ay,  bnt  the  veil  of  tendaness  car  screen  U  ' 
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Ele.    riie-  counterpoise  has  fail'd,  and   Flora's 
btreiif^th, 
h.utleen'8,  and  mine  united,  could  not  raise  it. 

Jsw.  Flora  and  thou !     A  goodly  garrison  , 

lo  hold  a  castle,  ■which,  if  fame  say  true, 
Oi^oe  foil'd  the  King  of  i^Torse  and  all  his  rovers. 

Elk.  It  might  be  so  in  ancient  times,  but  nt>w — 

Osw.  A  herd  of  deer  might  storm  proud  De- 
vorgoU. 

Kat.  (aside  to  Flo.)  You,  Flora,  know  full  well 
one  deer  already 
Has  enter'd  at  the  breach ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
The  escort  is  not  yet  march'd  off,  for  Blackthorn 
hi  still  within  the  castle. 

Flo.  In  Heaven's  name,  rid  lum  out  on't,  ere 
my  father 
Discovers  he  is  here  1     Why  went  he  not 
Before  ? 

Kat.  Because  I  staid  him  on  some  little  business ; 
I  had  a  plan  to  scare  poor  paltry  Gullcramraer 
Out  of  his  paltry  wits. 

Flo.  Well,  haste  ye  now. 

And  try  to  get  him  off. 

Kat.  I  will  not  jiromise  that. 

I  would  not  turn  an  honest  hunter's  dog, 
So  well  I  love  the  woodcraft,  out  of  shelter 
In  such  a  night  as  tliis — far  less  his  master ; 
But  ril  do  this,  I'll  try  to  hide  him  for  you. 

(Jsw.  (whom  his  wife  has  assisted  to  take  off"  his 
cloak  and  feathered  cap.)  Ay,  take  them  off, 
and  bring  my  peasant's  bonnet 
And  peasant'^  plaid — I'll  noble  it  no  farther. 
Let  them  erase  my  name  from  honor's  lists, 
And  drag  my  scutcheon  at  their  horses'  heels; 
I  have  deserved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor, 
And  poverty  hath  neither  right  of  birth. 
Nor  rank,  relation,  claim,  nor  privilege. 
To  match  a  new-coin'd  viscount,  whose  good  grand- 
sire. 
The  Lord  be  with  him,  was  a  careful  skipper. 
And   steer'd   liis   paltry   skiff  'twixt   Leith   and 

Campvere — 
Marry,  sir,  he  could  buy  Geneva  cheap, 
Antl  knew  the  coast  by  moonliglit. 

Flo.    Mean  you  the   Viscount   EUondale,   my 
father  5 
What  strife  has  been  between  you  ? 

Osw.  O,  a  trifle  I 

Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twice  about — 
Precedence  is  a  toj' — a  superstition 
About  a  taole  s  et  d,  jo'it  atooi,  and  trencher. 
Bometnmg  was  once  thought  due  to  long  descent, 
Anu  soinethmg  to  Galwegia's  oldest  baron, — 
Hut  let  that  pass — a  dream  of  tlie  old  time. 

Ele.  It  is  indeed  a  dream. 


MS.- 


'  Yet,  I  know,  for  minds 


Of  uobler  stamp  earth  has  no  dearer  motive.' 


Osw.  {turning  upo7i  her  rather  quickly)   Ha 
said  ye  1  let  me  hear  these  words  more  plain 

Ele.  Alas  1  they  are  but  echoes  of  your  own. 
Match'd  with  the  real  woes  that  hover  o'er  us. 
What  are  the  idle  visions  of  precedence, 
But,  as  you  term  them,  dreams,  and  toys,  and  triflef^ 
Not  worth  a  wise  mim's  thinking  twice  upon  ? 

Osw.  Ay,  'twas  for  you  I  framed  that  conso- 
lation, 
The  true  philosophy  of  clouted  shoe 
And  linsey-woolsey  kirtle.     I  know,  that  minds 
Of  noblef  stiunp  receive  no  dearer  motive' 
Than  what  is  link'd  with  honor.     Ribands,  tassels, 
Wiich  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  spangled  tinsel — •' 
The  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is  momentary — 
A  word,  wliich  is  but  air — may  in  themselves, 
And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steep'd  so  richly 
In  that  elixir,  honor,  that  the  lack 
Of  things  so  very  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  misfortune.     One  shall  seek  for  them* 
O'er  the  wild  waves — one  in  the  deadly  breach 
And  Vjattles  headlong  front — one  in  the  paths 
Of  midnight  study  ;  and,  in  gaining  these 
Emblems  of  lionor,  each  will  hold  himself 
Repaid  for  all  his  labors,  deeds,  and  dangers. 
Wliat  then  should  he  think,  knowing  them  his  own 
Wlio  sees  what  warriors  and  Avhat  sages  toil  for, 
The  formal  and  establish'd  marks  of  honor, , 
Usurp'd  from  him  by  upstart  insolence  I 

Ele.  (wlio  has  listened  to  the  last  speech  with  soint 
impatience.)  Tliis  is  but  empty  declamation, 
Oswald. 
The  fragments  left  at  yonder  full-spread  banquet, 
Nav,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept  from  the  table, 
Ought  to  be  far  more  precious  to  a  father, 
Whose  family  lacks  food,  than  the  vain  boast, 
He  sate  at  the  board-head. 

Osw.  Thou'lt  drive  me  frantic  ! — I  will  tell  lue«, 
woman — 
Yet  why  to  tliee  ?     There  is  another  ear 
Which  that  tale  better  suits,  and  he  siiall  heai  it. 
[Looks  at  his  siv>  rd,  which  he  has  unbuckled 
and  addresses  the  rest  of  the  speech  to  it. 
Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  father  knew  thy  worth, 
And  often  proved  it — otten  told  me  of  it — 
Though  thou  and  I  be  now  held  Ughtly  of, 
And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the  tuna, 
I  think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal  stiU. 
'Tis  thou  shalt  tell  this  stoiy,  right  this  wrong: 
Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting.    [llanos  up  the  sivord 
[The  women  look  at  each  other  with  anxietj 
during  this  speech,  whicii  they  partly  over- 
hear.    They  both  approach  Oswald. 

Ele.  Oswald — ^my  dearest  husband  ! 

Flo.  My  dear  father  f 


a  MS. "  tinsell'd  spangle." 

s  MS "  One  shall  seek  thesf  emblenu 
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Osw.  Peace,  both  1 — we  speak  no  more  of  this, 
I  go 
To  heave  the  drawbridge  up.  [Exit. 

Katleen  viomttf!  the  steps  towards  the  loop-hole, 
looks  Old,  and  speaks. 
The  storm  is  gathering  fast ;  broad,  heavy  drops 
Fall  plashing  on  the  bosom  oi  the  lake, 
Aud  dash  its  inky  surface  mto  circles  ; 
rht  distar/.  hills  are  hid  in  wreaths  of  darkness. 
Twill  be  a  fearful  night. 

Oswald  re-enter >>,  and  throws  himself  into  a  seat. 

Ele.  More  dark  aud  dreadful 

rhan  is  our  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 

Osw.  {to  Flo.)  Such  is  Heaven's  wdl — it  is  our 
part  to  bear  it. 
We're  warranted,  ray  child,  from  ancient  story 
And  blessed  writ,  to  say,  that  song  assuages 
The  gloomy  cares  that  prey  upon  our  reason, 
And  wake  a  strife  betwixt  our  better  feelings 
And  the  fierce  dictates  of  the  headlong  passions. 
Bing,  then,  my  love ;  for  if  a  voice  have  influence 
To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  aud  my  destiny. 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 

Flo  Aly  best  to  please  you ! 

SONG. 

When  the  tempest's  at  the  loudest, 

On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides ; 
When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest, 

Through  the  foam  tlie  sea-bird  ghdes — 
All  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 
Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

Gnawing  want  and  sickness  pining, 

All  the  ills  that  men  endure ; 
Each  their  various  pangs  conibming, 

Constancy  can  find  a  cure — 
Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 
Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure. 
Make  me  abject,  mean,  and  poor ; 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure. 
Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor — 

I'll  be  happy,  rich,  and  free. 

If  endow'd  with  constancy. 


ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

fi  Chamber  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Casfle.  A 
large  Windo'O  in  the  fat  scene,  supposed  to  look 
oh  the  Lake,  which  is  occasionally  illwrninated  by 
lightrnng.  There  is  a  Couch-bed  in  the  Room, 
t^d  an  antique  Cahlnd. 


Enter  Katleen,  introducing  Bi  ackthoen.' 
Kat.  This  was  the    destmed    scene  of  action 
Blackthorn, 
And  here  our  properties.     But  all  in  vain. 
For  of  Gullcrammer  we'll  see  naught  to-night. 
Except  the  dainties  that  I  told  you  of 

Bla.  0,  if  he's  left  that  same  hog's  face  and  sai 
sages. 
He  will  try  back  upon  tliem,  never  fear  it. 
The  cur  will  open  on  the  trail  of  bacon. 
Like  my  old  brach-hound. 

Kat.  Aud  should  that  hap,  we'll  play  our  com» 
dy,- 

Shall  we   not.  Blackthorn  ?     Thou  shalt  be  Owls- 
piegle 

Bla.  And   who    may  that   hard-named  person 
be? 

Kat.  I've  told  you  nine  times  over. 

Bla.  Yes,  pretty  Katleen,  but  my  eyes  wer" 
busy 
In  lo(  )king  at  you  all  the  time  you  were  talking , 
And  so  I  lost  the  tale. 

Kat.  Then  shut  your  eyes,  and  let  your  goodly 
ears 
Do  their  good  office. 

Bla.  That  were  too  hard  penanco 

Tell  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  I  will  hearken 
As  if  I  were  tlii'own  out,  and  Ustening  for 
My  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Kat.  a  civil  simile  ! 

Then,  for  the  tenth  time,  and  the  last — be  told, 
Owlspiegle  was  of  old  the  wicketl  barber 
To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  Devorgoil. 

Bla.  Tlie  chief  who  drown'd  his  captives  in  th* 
Solway — 
We  all  have  heard  of  him. 

Kat.  a  hermit  hoar,  a  venerable  man — 
So  goes  the  legend — came  to  wake  repentance 
In  the  fierce  lord,  and  tax'd  him  with  his  guHfc; 
But  he,  heart-harden'd,  turn'd  iuto  derision 
The  man  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  dignity 
Consisted  much  in  a  long  reverend  beard, 
Wliich  reach'd  his  girdle,  Erick  caused  his  Larbor, 
This  same  Owlspiegle,  violate  its  honors 
With  sacrilegious  razor,  and  clip  his  han 
After  the  fashion  of  a  roguish  fooL 

Bla.  This  was  reversing  of  our  anciein  pri- 
And  shaving  for  the  devil's,  not  ipv  Gods  sal; 

Kat.  True,  most  grave  Blackthorn ;  and  in  pui-is* 
ment 
Of  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber's  ghosu 
Is  said  to  have  no  resting  after  deatli, 
But  haunts  these  halls,  and  chiefly  this  same  chzuu 

ber, 
WTiere  the  profanity  was  acted,  trimming 
And  clippuig  all  such  guests  as  sleep  within  it 

1  The  M?   thronghout  the  First  Act  re&ds  Buektkft 
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Such  is  at  least  the  tale  our  elders  tell, 
W  ith  mauy  others,  of  this  hauJ  ited  castle. 
Bla.  And  you  would  have  me  take  this  shape 
of  Owlspiegle, 
And  trim  the  wise  Melchisedek ! — I  wonnot. 
K\T.  You  will  not  1 

Bla.  No — unless  you  bear  a  part. 

Kat.  What !    can  you  not  alone  play  such  a 

fai  ce  ? 
BixA.  Not  I — I'm  dull      Besides,  we  foresters 
•till  hunt  our  game  in   couples.     Look  you,  Kat- 

leen. 
We  danced  at  Shrovetide  —then  you  were  my  part- 
ner; 
We  sung  at  Christmas — you  kept  time  with  me  ; 
And  if  we  go  a  mumming  in  this  business, 
By  heaven,  you  must  be  o  le,  or  Master  GuUcram- 
mer 

la  like  to  rest  imshaven 

Kat.  Why,  you  fool. 

What  end  can  this  serve  ? 

Bla.  Nay,  I  know  not,  I. 

But  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being  partners. 
Why,  use  makes  perfect — who  knows  what  may 
happen  ? 
Kat.  Thou  art  a  foolish  patch — But  sing  our 
carol, 
As  I  have  alter'd  it,  with  some  few  words 

To  suit  the  characters,  and  I  will  bear 

[Gives  a  paper. 
Bla.  Part  in  the  gambol.     I'll  go  study  quickly. 
Is  there  no  other  gliost,  tlien,  haunts  the  castle, 
But  this  same  barber  shave-a-peimy  goblin  ? 
I  thought  they  glanced  in  every  beam  of  moon- 
shine, 
As  frequent  as  the  bat. 
Kat.  I've  heard  my  aunt's  high  husband  teU  of 
prophecies. 
And  fates  impending  o'er  the  house  of  DevorgoU ; 
Legends  first  coin'd  bj'  ancient  superstition. 
And  render'd  current  by  credulity 
And  pride  of  lineage.     Five  years  liave  I  dwelt, 
And  ne'er  saw  any  thing  more  mischievous 
Than  what  I  am  myself. 

Bla.  And  that  is  quite  enough   I  warrant  you. 
But,  stay,  wli(>re  shall  I  find  a  dress 
To  play  this — what  d'ye  call  him — Owlspiegle  ? 
Kat.  {takes  dresses  out  of  the  cabinet.)    Why, 
there  are  liis  own  clothes, 
Preserved  with  other  trumpery  of  the  sort. 
For  we  have  kept  naught  but  what  is  good  for 
naught. 
[She  drops  a  cap  as  she  draws  out  the  clothes. 
Blackthorn  lifts  it,  and  gives  it  to  her. 
Nay,  keep  it  for  thy  pains — it  is  a  coxcomb ; 
Bo  cnll'd  in  an:ient  times,  in  ours  a  fool's  cap; 
For  you  must  know  they  kept  a  Fool  at  Devor- 
goil 


In  former  days  ;  but  now  are  well  contented 
To  play  the  fool  tliemselves,  to  save  expenses , 
Yet  give  it  me,  I'll  find  a  worthy  use  for't. 
I'U  take  this  page's  dress,  to  play  the  page 
Cockledemoy,  who  waits  on  ghostly  Owlspiegle 
And  yet  'tis  needless,  too,  for  Gullcrammer 
Will  scarce  be  here  to-night. 

Bla.  I  tell  you  that  he  wiU — I  will  uphold 
His  plighted  faith  and  true  allegiance 
Unto  a  sous'd  sow's  face  and  sausages, 
And  such  the  dainties  that  you  say  he  sent  you. 
Against  all  other  likings  whatsoever, 
Except  a  certam  sneakina:  of  affection, 
Wlitich  makes  some  tV)lk8  I  Imow  of  play  the  fool, 
To  please  some  other  folks. 

Kat.  Well,  I  do  hope  he'll  come — there's  first  a 
chance 
He  will  be  cudgell'd  by  my  noble  uncle — 
I  cry  his  mercy — by  my  good  aunt's  husband, 
Wlio  did  vow  vengeance,  knowing  naught  of  him 
But  by  report,  and  by  a  limping  sonnet 
Which  he  had  fasliion'd  to  my  cousin's  glory, 
And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long  the  carrier; 
So  there's  the  chance,  first  of  a  hearty  beating. 
Which  failing,  we've  this  after-plot  of  vengeance. 
Bla.  Kind  damsel,  how  c<)nsiderate  and  merci- 
ful ! 
But  how  shall  we  get  off,  our-  parts  being  play'd  ? 
Kat.  For  that  we  are  well  fitted  ;  here's  a  trap 
door 
Sinks   with  a  counterpoise-    you   shall  go  that 

way. 
I'll  make  my  exit  yonder — 'neath  the  window, 
A  balcony  communicates  with  the  tower 
That  overhangs  the  lake. 

Bla.  'Twere  a  rare  place,  this  house  of  Devor- 
goil. 
To  play  at  hide-and-seek  in — shall  we  irj, 
One  da}-,  my  pretty  Katleen  ? 

Kat.  Hands  off,  rude  ranger  !     I'm  no  managed 
hawk 
To  stoop   to  lure  of  yours. — But  beai   you  gal- 
lantly ; 
This  Gullcrammer  hath  vex'd  my  cousin  much, 
I  fain  would  have  some  vengeance. 

Bla.  I'll  bear  my  part  with  glee ; — he  spokl 
irreverently 
Of  practice  at  a  mark ! 

Kat.  That  cries  for  vengeance. 

But  I  must  go ;  I  hear  my  aunt's  shrill  voice  1 
My  cousin  and  her  father  will  scream  next. 
Ele.  {at  a  distance.)  Katleen  !  Katleen  ! 
Bla.  Hark  to  old  Sweeth'ps  / 

Away  with  you  before  the  full  cry  open — 
But  stay,  what  have  you  thee  ? 

Kat.  {with  a  bundle  she  has  taken  from  the  warm 
robe.)  My  dress,  my  pa£:e'«  dre«8 — let  i" 
alone. 
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Bla    Your  tiring-Toom  is  not,  I  hope,  far  dis- 
tant ; 
Tou're  inexperienced  in  these  new  habiliments — 
I  am  most  ready  to  assist  your  toilet. 
KAf.  Out,  you  great  ass  1  was  ever  such  a  fool  1 

[Runs  off. 

Bla.  (sings.) 
O  Robin  Hood  was  a  bownian  good, 

j.\nd  a  bowman  god  Was  he, 
And  he  met  with  a  maiden  in  merry  Sherwood, 

Ail  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  said  he, 
Fnr  there   never   came   maiil   into  merry  Sher- 
wood, 

But  she  paid  the  forester's  fee. 

I've  coursed  this  twelvemonth  this  sly  puss,  young 

Katleen, 
And  she  has  dodged  me,  turn'd  beneath  my  nose, 
And  flung  me  out  a  score  of  yards  at  once  ; 
If  tliis  same  gear  fadge  right,  I'll  cote  and  mouth 

her, 
And  then  !  whoop !  dead  !  dead  1  dead  ! — She  is 

the  metal 

To  make  a  woodsman's  wife  of ! 

[Pauses  a  moment. 
Well — I  can  find  a  hare  upon  her  form 
With  any  man  in  Nithsdale — stalk  a  deer, 
ilun  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  ajl  his  doubles. 
Reclaim  a  haggard  hawk  that's  wild  and  wayward. 
Can  bait  a  wild-cat, — sure  the  devil's  in't 
But  I  can  match  a  woman — I'll  to  study. 

[Sits  down  on  the  couch  to  exairdne  the  paper. 


■    SCENE  II. 

Sff  tne  changes  to  the  inhabited  apartment  of  the 
Castle,  as  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  preceding  Act. 
A  fire  is  kindled,  by  which  Oswald  sits  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  and  melancholy  thought,  ivithout 
paying  attention  to  what  passes  around  him. 
Eleanor  is  busy  in  covering  a  table  ;  Flora  goes 
out  and  re-enters,  as  if  busied  in  the  kitchen. 
There  .should  be  some  by-play — the  women  whis- 
pering together,  and  watching  the  state  of  Os- 
wald ;  the7i  separating,  and  seeking  to  avoid  his 
observation,  when  he  casually  raises  his  head,  and 
drops  it  again.  This  must  be  left  to  taste  and 
management.  The  worrten,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  scene,  talk  apart,  and  as  if  fearful  of  being 
overheard;  the  by-play  of  stopping  occasionally, 
and  attending  to  Oswald's  movements,  will  give 
Hvelineis  to  the  Scene. 


Ele.  Is  all  prepared  ? 

Flo.  Ay  ;  but  I  doubt  the  issu* 

Will  give  my  sire  less  pleasure  than  you  hope  for 

Ele.  Tush,  maid — I  know  thy  father's  humor 
better. 
He  was  high-bred  in  gentle  luxuries  ; 
And  when  our  griefs  began,  I've  wept  apart, 
WhUe  lordly  cheer  and  high-fiU'd  cups  of  wine 
Were  bhnding  him  against  the  woe  to  come. 
He  has  turn'd  liis  back  upon  a  pniticely  baiiquet ; 
We  will  not  spread  liis  board — tliis  night  at  least 
Since  chance  hath  better  furnish' d — with  dry  bread, 
And  water  fi-ora  the  weU. 

Enter  Katleen,  and  hears  the  last  speech. 
Kat.  (aside.)  Considerate  aunt  I  she  deems  that 
a  good  supper 
Were  not  a  tiling  indifferent  even  to  him 
Who  is  to  hang  to-morrow.     Since  slie  thinks  so. 
We  must  take  care  the  venison  has  due  honor — 
So  much  I  owe  the  sturdy  knave.  Lance  BlarV 
thorn. 
Flo.  Mother,  alas!  when  Grief  turns  revellei, 
Despair  is  cup-bearer.    What  shall  hap  to-morrow  t 
Ele.  I  have  learn'd  cai-elessness  from  fruivles* 
care. 
Too  long  I've  watch'd  to-morrow ;  let  it  come. 
And  cater  for  itself — Thou  hear'st  the  thunder. 

[Low  and  distant  thunder 
This  is  a  gloomy  night — within,  alas  ! 

[  Looking  at  her  husbana, 
StUl  gloomier  and  more  threatening — Let  us  use 
Whatever  means  we  have  to  drive  it  o'er, 
And   leave    to    Heaven    to-morrow.      Trust    ">* 

Flora, 
'Tis  the  philosophy  of  desperate  want 
To  match  itself  but  with  the  present  evil. 
And  face  one  grief  at  once. 
Away,  I  wish  thine  aid  and  not  thy  counsel. 

[As  Flora  is  about  to  go  off,  Gullcram- 
mer's  voice  is  heard  behind  the  fiat  scene, 
a-'  if  fr'/m  thp  drawbridge. 
GuL.  (behind.)  Hillo — liillo — luilloa — hoa — hoa  ' 
[Oswald  raises  himself  and  listens ;  El- 
eanor goes  up  the  steps,  and  opens  the 
window  at  the  loop-hole;    Gllloram 
mer's  voice  is  then  heard  more  diitituily 
GuL.    Kind    Lady   Devorgoil — sweet     Jistro^ 
Flora  !— 
The  night  grows  fearful,  I  have  lost  my  w.  y^ 
And  wander'd  till  the  road  turn'd  round  with  me. 
And  brought  me  back — For  Heaven's  sake,  ^vt 
me  shelter  1 
Kat.  (aside.)  Now,  as  I  live,  the  voice  ot  GuU 
crammer  1 
Now  shall  our  gambol  be  play'd  oflf  with  spirit ; 
I'll  swear  I  am  the  only  one  to  whom 
That  screech-owl  whoop  was  e'er  acceptabin 
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Osw.  What  bawling  knave  is  this  that  takes  our 
dwelling 
For  some  Ledge-inn,  the  haunt  of  lated  drunkards  ? 
Ele.  What  sliall  I  a-ay  < — Go,  Katleen,  speak  to 

him. 
Kat.  (aside.)  The  game  is  in  my  hands — T  will 
say  something 
Will  fret  the  Baron's  pride — and  then  he  enters. 
\She  speaks  fi  om  the  window.)  Good  sir,  be  patient ! 
We  are  poor  folks — it  is  but  six  Scotch  miles 
To  tlie  next  borough  town,  where  your  Reverence 
May  be  accomma'ated  to  your  wants  ; 
We  are  poor  folki»,  an't  please  your  Reverence, 
And  keep  a  narrow  household — there's  no  track 

To  lead  your  steps  astray [lady, 

GuL.  Nor  none  to  lead  them  right. — You  kill  me, 
If  you  deny  me  harbor.     To  budge  from  hence. 
And  in  my  weary  plight,  were  sudden  death. 
Interment,  funeral-sermon,  tombstone,  epitaph. 

Osw.  Who's  he  that  is  thus  clamorous  without  ? 
{To  Ele.)     Thou  know'st  him  ? 

Ele.  {confused)  I  know  him  ? — no — yes — 'tis  a 
worthy  clergyman. 
Benighted  on  his  way  ; — but  tliink  not  of  him. 
Kat.  The  morn  will  rise  when  that  the  tempest's 
past. 
And  if  he  miss  the  marsh,  and  can  avoid 
The  crags  upon  the  left,  the  road  is  plain. 

Osw.  Tlien  tliis  is  all  your  piety  ! — to  leave 
One  whom  the  holy  duties  of  his  office 
Have  summon'd  over  moor  and  wilderness, 
To  pray  beside  some  dying  wretch's  bed, 
Who  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave  to  life, 
Or  wake  some  stubborn  sinner  to  repentance, — 
,  To  leave  him,  after  offices  like  these, 
To  choose  his  way  m  darkness  'twixt  the  marsh 
And  dizzy  precipice  ?' 

Ele.  Wliat  can  I  do  ? 

Osw.  Do  what  thou  canst — the  wealthiest  do  no 
more — 
And  if  so  much,  'tis  well.     Tliese  crumbling  walls. 
While  yet  they  bear  a  roof,  shall  now,  as  ever. 
Give  shelter  to  the  wanderer" — Have  we  food  ? 
He  shall  partake  it — Have  we  none  ?  the  fast 
Khali  be  accounted  with  the  good  man's  merits 

Ajid  our  misfortunes 

[He  goes  to  the  loop-hole  while  he  speaks, 
and  places  himnelf  there  in  room  of  his 
Wife,  who  comes  down  with  reluctance. 
GuL.  (w  Ihcnit.)  Hillo — ^hoa — hoa  ! 
3y  my  good  faith,  I  cannot  plod  it  farther ; 
The  attempt  were  death. 
Oew.  {speaks  from  the  window.)  Patience,   my 
friend,  I  come  to  lower  the  drawbridge. 

[^Descends,  and  exit. 

\  MS. — "  And  headlong  dU ry  precipice,' 

•  MS. "  inau  gi»e,  •■  ever, 


Ele.  0,  that  the  screaming  bittern  had  his  co.icl 
Where  he  deserves  it,'  in  the  deepest  mar»]i  I 

Kat.  I  would  not  give  tliis  sport  for  all  :He"eiil 
Of  Devorgoil,  when  Devorgoil  was  richest ! 
{To  Ele.)    But  now  you  chided  me,  my  dearesJ 

aunt, 
FfTT  wisliing  him  a  horse-pond  for  his  portion  ? 

Ele.  Yes,  saucy  girl ;  but,  an  it  please  you,  then 
He  was  not  fretting  me  ;  if  he  had  sense  enougto, 
And  skill  to  bear  him  as  some  casual  stranger,— 
But  he  is  dull  as  earth,  and  every  liint 
Is  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  the  cormorant, 
Wliose  hide  is  proof  except  to  musket-bullets  ? 

Flo.  (apart.)  And  yet  to  such  a  one  would  my 
kind  mother, 
Wliose  chiefest  fault  is  loving  me  too  fondly. 
Wed  her  poor  daughter  ! 

Enter  Gullcramtuer,  his  dre^s  damaged  by  the 
storm  ;  Eleanor  runs  to  meet  him,  in  order  to 
■eirplain  to  him  that  she  wished  him  to  behave  as 
a  stranger.  Gullcrammer,  mistaking  her  ap- 
proach for  an  invitation  to  familiarity,  advances 
with  the  air  of  pedantic  conceit  belonging  to  his 
character,  when  Oswald  enters, — Eleanor  recov- 
ers herself,  and  aissumes  an  air  of  distance — 
Gullcrammer  is  confounded,  and  does  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it. 

Osw.  The  counterpoise  has  clean  given  way ;  the 
bridge 
Must  e'en  remain  imraised,  and  leave  us  open, 
For  this  night's  course  at  least,  to  passing  visit- 
ants.— 
What  have  we  here  ? — is  this  the  reverend  man  ? 
\^He   takes   up    the   candle,   and  surveys 
Gull(«,ammer,  who  strives  to  sustain 
the  inspection  with  confidence,  vMlefear 
obviously  contends  with  conceit  and  de- 
sire to  show  himself  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 
GuL.  Kind  sir — or,  good  my  lord — my  band  is 
ruffled. 
But  yet  'twas  fresh  this  morning.    Tliis  fi  II  shower 
Hath  somewhat  siuirch'd  my  cloak,  but   you  may 

note 
It  rates  five  marks  per  yard  ;  my  doublet 
Hath  fairly  'scaped — 'tis  three-piled  taffeta. 

\_Opens  his  cloak,  and  disj^lays  his  doublet 
Osw.  A  goodly  inventory — Art  thou  a  preacher  I 
GuL.  Yea — I  laud  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Muii' 

go  for  it. 
Osw.  'Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  those  that 
should  weed  follies 
Out  of  the  common  field,  have  their  own  noiiid* 

Their  shelter  to  the    }  "^^''^ 

'  wanderer."  » 

>  MS  — ••  Where  it  ii  fittest,"  fco. 
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O'i'rr'in  with  fupj)ery — Envoys  'twixt  heaven  and 

earth, 
Exainj.le  should  with  precept  join,  to  show  us 
How  we  may  scorn  the  world  with  all  its  vanities. 

O  -  L.  N'ay,  the  high  heavens  forefend  that  I  were 
vain  ! 
Vf  hen  our  learn'd  Principal  such  sounding  laud 
Gave  t3  iifiiie  Essay  on  the  hidden  qualities 
Of  the  sulphuric  mineral,  I,  ilisclaim'd 
All  self-exaltment.     And  {turning  to  the  women) 

when  at  the  dance, 
The  lovely  Saccharissa  Kirkencroft, 
Daughter  to  Kirkencroft  of  Kirkencroft, 
Graced  me  with  her  soft  hand,  credit  me,  ladies, 
Tliat  st'll  I  felt  nij-^elf  a  mortal  man, 
Tliough  beauty  smiled  on  me. 

Osw.  Come,  sir,  enough  of  this.  [heavens, 

Th.at  you're   our  guest   to-night,  thank  the  rough 
And  all  our  worser  fortunes  ;  be  conformable 
Unto  my  rules ;  these  are  no  Saccharissas 
To  gild  with  compliments.     There's  in  your  pro- 
fession, 
As  the  best  grain  will  have  its  piles  of  chaff, 
A.  certain  wliiffler  who  hath  dared  to  bait 
A.  noble  maiden  with  love  tales  and  sonnets  ; 
And  if  I  meet  him,  his  Geneva  cap 
Mav  scarce  be  proof  to  save  his  ass's  ears. 

Kat.  {aside.)       Umph — I  am  strongly  tempted  ; 
And  yet  I  think  I  will  be  generous, 
And  give  his  brains  a  chance  to  save  his  bones, 
riien  there's  more  humor  in  our  goblin  plot, 
Than  in  a  simple  drubbing. 

Ele.  {apart  to  Flo.)  What  shall  we.  do  ?     If  he 
discover  him,  ' 

He'll  fling  him  out  at  window. 

Flo.  My  father's  hint  to  keep  himself  unknown 
[s  all  too  broad,  I  think,  to  be  neglected. 

Ele.  But  yet  the  fool,  if  we  produce  his  bounty, 
May  claim  the  merit  of  presenting  it ; 
And  then  we're  but  lost  women  for  accepting 
A.  gift  our  needs  made  timely. 

Kat.  Do  not  produce  them. 

E'en  let  the  fop  go  supperless  to  bed. 
And  keep  his  bones  whole. 

Osw.  {to  hi.t  Wife.)  Hast  thou  aught 

To  place  before  him  ere  he  seek  repose  ? 

Ele.  Alas  !  too  well  you  know  our  needful  fare 
(s  of  the  narrowest  now,  and  knows  no  surplus. 

'')sw.  Shame  us  not  with  thy  niggard  housekeep- 
ing; 
He  is  a  stranger — were  it  our  last  crust. 
And  he  the  veriest  coxcomb  ere  wore  taffeta, 
A  pitch  he'"  little  short  of — he  must  share  it, 
riiough  all  should  want  to-moiTow. 

OvL.  {par til/   overhearing   what  pas/>es   between 
'he7n.)     Nay,  I  am  no  lover  of  your  sauced 
oainties : 
Plain  food  and  plenty  is  my  motto  still. 


Your  moimtain  air  is  bleak,  and  brings  an  appetite ; 
A  soused  sow's  face,  now,  to  my  modest  tliinking. 
Has  ne'er  a  fellow.  .  What  think  these  fair  ladies 
Of  a  sow's  face  and  sausages  ? 

[Makes  sig7is  to  Eleanob 
Flo.  Plague  on  the  vulgar  hind,  and  on  his  cour 
tesies, 
Tlie  whole  truth  will  come  out ! 

Osw.  What  should  they  think,  but  that  yt-J  r- 
Mke  to  lack 
Your  favorite  dishes,  sir,  unless  perchanw 
You  bring  such  dainties  with  you. 

GuL.  No,  not  wiih  me  ;  not,  indeed, 
Directly  with  me ;  but — Aha  !  fair  ladies ! 

[Makes  signs  agaifs 
Kat.  He'll  draw  the  beating  down — Were  that 
the  worst. 
Heaven's  will  be  done  '  [Aside. 

Osw.  {apart.)  Wha',  can  he  mean  ? — this  is  the 
veriest  dog-whelp — 
Still  he's  a  stranger,  and  the  latest  act 
Of  hospitality  in  this  old  mansion 
Shall  not  be  sulUed. 

GuL.  Troth,  sir,  I  think,  under  the  ladies'  favor, 
Without  pretending  skill  in  second  sight, 

Tliose  of  my  cloth  being  seldom  conjurers 

Osw.  I'll  take  my  Bible-oath  that  thou  art  none. 

[Aside 
GuL.  I  do  opine,  stiU  with  the  ladies'  favor. 
That  I  could  guess  the  nature  of  our  supper ; 
I  do  not  say  in  such  and  such  precedence 
The  dishes  will  be  placed ;  housewives,  as  you  know. 
On  such  forms  have  their  fancies ;  but,  I  say  stilL 

That  a  sow's  face  and  sausages 

Osw.  Peace,  sir ! 

O'er-driven  jests  (if  this  be  one)  are  insolent. 
Flo.  {apart,  seeing  her  mother  uneasy.)  The  old 
saw  still  holds  true — a  churl's  benefits. 
Sauced  with  his  lack  of  feeling,  sense,  and  courtesy, 
Savor  hke  injuries. 

[A  horn  is  winded  without ;  then  a  loud 
k^iocking  at  the  gate. 
Leo.  {vjithout.)  Ope,  for  the  sake  of  love  and 
charity ! 

[Oswald  goes  to  the  loop-hole, 
GuL.  Heaven's  mercy !  sh.<iuld  there  rome  an- 
other stranger, 
And  he  half  starved  with  wandering  on  the  wolda, 
The  sow's  face  boasts  no  substance,  nor  the  sausages, 
To  stand  our  reinforced  attack  1  I  judge,  too. 
By  this  starved  Baron's  language,  there's  no  hope 
Of  a  reserve  of  victuals. 

Flo.  Go  to  the  casement,  cousin. 
Kat.  Go  yoursell, 

And  bid  the  gallant  who  that  bugle  winded 
Sleep  in  the  storm-swept  waste  ;  as  meet  for  hun 
As  for  Lance  Blackthorn. — Come.  I'll  not  distraag 
you. 
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ril  get  admittance  for  tliis  second  suitor, 

A-ud  we'll  play  out  this  gambol  at  cross  purposes. 

But  see,  your  father  has  prevented  me. 

Osw.  [seems  to  have  sjwken  with  those  without, 
aiid  answers.)    Well,  I  will  ope  the  door; 
one  guest  already, 
Dr'ven  by  the  storm,  has  claim'd  my  hospitality, 
And  vou,  if  you  were  fiends,  were  scarce  less  wel- 
come 
To  ihis  my  mouldering  roof,  than  empty  ignorance 
And  lank  conceit — 1  hasten  to  admit  you.     [Exit. 
Elf.  {to  Flo.)  The  tempest  tliickens.     By  that 
winded  bugle, 

[  guess  the  guest  that  next  will  honor  us. 

Little  deceiver,  that  didst  mock  my  troubles, 
Tis  now  thy  tm-n  to  fear  ! 

Flo.  Mother,  if  I  knew  less  or  more  of  this 
Fntliought-of  and  most  perilous  visitation, 
I  would  your  wishes  were  fulfilled  on  me, 
And  I  were  wedded  to  a  thing  like  yon 
GcL.  {approaching.)  Come,  ladies,  now  you  see 
the  jest  is  threadbare, 
4  id  vou  must  own  that  eame  sow's  face  and  sau- 


sage b 

Re-enter  Oswald  tvith  Leonard,  supporting  Baul- 
DiE  Due  WARD.     Oswald  takes  a  view  of  thetn,  as 
formerly  of  Gullcrammer,  then  speaks. 
Osw.  {to  Leo.)  By  thy  green  cassock,  hunting- 
spear  and  bugle, 
I  guess  thou  art  a  huntsman? 
Leo.  {bowing  with  respect.)  A  ranger  of  the  neigh- 
boring royal  forest, 
Under  tlie  good  Lord  Nithsdale  ;  huntsman,  there- 
fore, 
In  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  land  has  war, 
To  my  best  powers  a  soldier. 

Osw.    Welcome,  as  either.      I  have  loved  the 
chase, 
And  was  a  soldier  once. — This  aged  man, 
What  may  he  be  ? 

DiR    (recoveri'/ig  his  breath.)  Is  but  a  beggar,  sir, 
an  Imrable  mendicant, 
ttlio  feels  it  passing  strange,  that  from  this  roof, 
Alifyve  all  others,  he  should  now  crave  shelter. 
Osw.  Why  so  ?    You're  welcome  both — only  the 
word 
Warrants  more  courtesy  than  our  present  means 
Permit  us  to  bestow.     A  Imntsman  and  a  soldier 
May  be  a  prince's  comrade,  much  more  mine ; 
And  for  a  beggar — friend,  there  little  lacks, 
Save   that   blue   gown   and   badge,  and   clouted 

pouches. 
To  make  us  comrades  too ;  then  welcome  both. 
And  to  a  beggar's  feast.     I  fear  brown  bread. 
And  water  from  tlie  spring,  will  be  the  best  on't ; 
For  we  had  cast  to  wend  abroad  this  evening, 
ind  left  our  larder  empty. 


GuL.  Yet,  if  some  kindly  fairy, 

In  our  behalf,  would  search  its  hid  recesses, — 
{Apart.)  We'lt  not  go  supperless  now — we're  threi 

to  one. — 
Still  do  I  say,  tliat  a  soused  face  and  sausageo 
Osw.  {looks  sternly  at  him,  then  at  his  loife^ 
There's  something  under  tliis,  but  that  th« 
present 
Is  not  a  time  to  question.  {To  Ele.)  Wife,  my  mood 
Is  at  such  height  of  tide,  that  a  turn'd  feather 
Would  make  me  frantic  now,  with  mirth  or  fury  f 
Tempt  me  no  more — but  if  thou  hast  the  things 
This  carrion  crow  so  croaks  for,  bring  them  forth , 
For,  by  my  fatliev's  beard,  if  I  stand  caterer, 
'Twill  be  a  fearful  banquet !       •, 

Ele.  Your  pleasure  be  obey'd — Come,  aid  rce 
Flora.  \^Exeunt 

{During  the  following  speeches  the  Women 
■*  place  dishes  on  the  table.) 

Osw.  {to  Due.)  How  did  you  lose  your  path  ? 
DuR.  E'en  when  we  thought  to  find  it,  a  wild 
meteor 
Danced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet  astray. — 
I  give  small  credence  to  the  tales  of  old,  , 
Of  Friar's-lantern  told,  and  Will-o'-W^isp, 
Else  would  I  say,  that  some  malicious  demon 
Gui  ded  us  m  a  round  ;  for  to  the  moat. 
Which  we  had  pass'd  two  hours  since.,  were  w» 

led, 
An|l  there  the  gleam  flicker'd  and  di-*apneard. 
Even  on  your  drawbridge.     I  was  so  worn  doWj, 
So  broke  with  laboring  tlu-ough  mar.iL  and  moor, 
Tliat,  wold  I  ;iold  I,  hore  xuy  young  conductor 
Would  needs  mipljre  xor  erVarK^e ;  else,  believ€ 

me, 
I  had  not  troubled  ynu 

Osw.    And   why   'jot,    fiither  ? — have   you   e'ef 
heard  aughc. 
Or  ol  my  liouse  or  me,  that  wanderers, 
WTiom  or  their  loviiig  tradi  or  sudden  circumstanc* 
Oblige  to  se-ok  £,  shelter,  should  avoid 
Tlie  housr.  of  DevorgoU  ? 

DuR.  Sir,  I  am  English^  born — 

Nati\e  of  Cumberland.     Enough  is  said 
Why  I  should  shun  those  bowers,  whose  lords  wei*i 

hostile 
To  Enghsh  blood,  and  unto  Cumberland 
Most  hostile  and  most  fatal. 

Osw.  Ay,  fatlier.     Once  my  grandsire  pJ'--u,^h'd, 
and  harrow'd. 
And  sow'd  witli  salt  the  streets  of  your  fair  towns. 
But  what  of  that  ?— you  liave  the  'vantage  now. 

DuR.  True,  Lord  of  Devorgoil,  and  well  believe  I, 
Tliat  not  in  vain  we  sought  these  toivers  to-night. 
So  strangely  guided,  to  behold  their  state. 

Osw.  Ay,  thou  wouldsi  say,  'twas  Si  a  Cumbria* 
beggar 
Should  sit  an  equal  guest  ia  his  proud  halla, 
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WThobe  fathers  beggar'd  Cumberland — Graybeard, 

let  it  be  so, 
FU  not  di  t^pute  it  with  thee. 

(To  Leo.,  who  was  speaking  to  Flora,  but 
on   being   surprised,    occupied  himself 
xoith  the  suit  of  annor.) 
What  makest  th— •  there,  young  man? 
Leo    I  marvell'd  at  tliis  ht  jess ;  it  is  larger 
Tlian  arms  of  modern  days.     How  richly  carved 
With  gold  inlaid  on  steel — how  close  the  rivets — 
How  justly  fit  the  joints !     I  think  the  gauntlet 
Would  swallow  twice  my  hand. 

\^He  is  about  to  take  down  some  part  of  the 
Armor  ;  Oswald  interferes. 
Osw.  Do  not  displace  it. 

My  grandsire,  Erick,  doubled  human  strength, 
And  almost  human  size — and  human  knowledge, 
And  human  vice,  and  human  virtue  also, 
As  storm  or  sunshine  chanced  to  occupy 
His  mental  hemisphere.     After  a  fatal  deed, 
He  himg  his  armor  on  the  wall,  forbidding 
It  e'er  should  be  ta'en  down.    There  is  a  prophecy, 
Tha/  of  itself  'twill  fall,  upon  the  night 
When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  his  decease, 
Devorgoil's  feast  is  fulL     Tliis  is  the  era ; 
But,  as  too  well  you  see,  no  meet  occasion 
Will  do  the  downfall  of  the  armor  justice, 
Or  grace  it  with  a  feast.     There  let  it  bide, 
Trying  its  strength  with  the  old  walls  it  hangs  on. 
Which  shall  fall  soonest. 
DuR.  [looking  at  the  trophy  with  a  mixture  of 
feeling.)   Then  there  stern  Erick's  harness 
hangs  imtouch'd, 
rtince  his  last  fatal  raid  on  Cumberland  1 

Osw.   Ay,  waste  and  want,  and  recklessness — a 
comrade 
Still  yoked  with  waste  and  want — have  stripp'd 

these  walls 
Of  every  other  trophy.     Antler'd  skulls, 
Whose  branches  vouch'd  the  tales  old  vassals  told 
Of  desperate  chases — partisans  and  spears — 
Knights'  barred  helms  and  shields — the  shafts  and 

bows, 
Axes  and  breastplates  of  the  hardy  yeomanry — 
The  banners  of  the  vanquish'd — signs  these  arms 
Were  not  assumed  in  vam,  have  disappear'd. 
Yes,  one  by  one  they  all  have  disappear'd ; 
And  now  Lord  Erick's  harness  hangs  alone. 
Midst  implements  of  vulgar  husbandry 
And  mean  economy ;  as  some  old  warrior. 
Whom  want  hath  made  an  inmate  of  an  alms-house, 
Shows,  raid  the  beggar'd  spendthrifts,  base  me- 
chanics. 
And  bankrupt  pedlars,  with  whom  fate  has  mix'd 
him.  [house, 

Our.  Or  rather  like  a  pirate,  whom  the  prison- 
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Prime  leveller  next  the  grave,  hath  for  the  first  timK 
Mingled  with  peaceful  captives,  low  in  fortunes,' 
But  fair  in  innocence. 

Osw.    {looking  at  DuR.  tvith  surprise.)    Frieni* 

thou  art  bitter ! 
DuR.  Plain  truth,  sir,  like  the  viikrar   copp« 
coinage. 
Despised  amongst  the  gentry,  still  finds  value 
And  currency  with  beggars 

Osw.  Be  it  so. 

I  will  not  trench  on  the  immunities 
I  soon  may  claim  to  share.     Thy  features,  too. 
Though  weather-beaten,  and  thy  strain  of  language, 
Rehsh  of  better  days."     Come  hither,  friend, 

[They  speak  apart. 
And  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  occupation. 

[Leonard  looks  round,  and,  seeing  Oswald 
engaged  with  Dcrward,  and  Gullcram- 
MER  with  Eleanor,  approaches  toward* 
Flora,  who  must  give  him  at  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  with  obvious  attention  on  her 
part  to  give  it  the  air  of  chance.  The  by- 
play here  will  rest  roith  the  Lady,  wh* 
must  engage  the  attention  of  the  audirnoii 
by  playing  off  a  little  female  hypocrisy 
find  simple  coquetry. 

Leo.  Flora 

Flo.  Ay,  gallant  huntsman,  may  she  deign  to 
question 
Why  Leonard  came  not  at  the  appointed  hour ; 
Or  why  he  came  at  midnight  ? 

Leo.  Love  has  no  certain  loadstar,  gentle  Flora, 
And  oft  gives  up  the  helm  to  wayward  pilotage. 
To  say  the  sooth — A  beggar  forced  me  hence, 
And  Will-o'-wisp  did  guide  us  back  again. 

Flo.  Ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the  faded  spectre 
Of  Poverty,  that  sits  upon  the  threshold 
Of  these  our  ruin'd  walls.     I've  been  unwise, 
Leonard,  to  let  you  speak  so  oft  with  me ; 
And  you  a  fool  to  say  what  you  have  said. 
E'en  let  us  here  break  short ;  and,  wise  at  length. 
Hold  each  our  separate  way  through  life's  wid« 
ocean. 
Leo.  Nay,  let  us  rather  join  our  course  togetoer 
And  share  the  breeze  or  tempest,  doubling  joys, 
Relieving  sorrows,  warding  evils  off 
With  mutual  effort,  or  enduring  them 
With  mutual  patience. 
Flo.  Tills  is  but  flattering  counsel — sweet  and 
baneful ; 
But  mine  had  wholesome  bitter  in't. 

Kat.  Ay,  ay ;  but  Uke  the  sly  apothecary, 
You'll  be  the  last  to  take  the  bitter  drug 
That  you  prescribe  to  others. 

{They  whisper.     Eleanor  advancet  to  tV 
terrupt  them,  followed  by  G'~  LCRAinfXBt 

MS.—"  Both  smack  of  better  days  '   *o 
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Ele.  What,  maid,  no  houseliold  cares  ?     Leave 
to  your  elders 
The  task  of  filling  passing  strangers'  ears 
VV^ith  thi3  due  notes  of  welcome. 

GuL.  Be  it  thine, 

0  Mistress  Flora,  the  more  useful  talent 

Oi  filling  strangers'  stomachs  -with  substantials ; 
That  is  to  say — for  learn'd  commentators 
Do  so  expound  substantials  in  some  places, — 
Witn  a  soLis'd  bacon-face  and  sausages. 
Flo.  (apart.)  Would  thou  wert  sous'd,  intoler- 
able pedant, 
Ba.se,  greedy,  perverse,  interrupting  coxcomb  ! 

IvAr.  Hush,  coz,  for  we'll  be  well  avenged  on  him, 
And  ere  this  night  goes  o'er,  else  woman's  wit 
Cannot  o'ertake  her  wishes. 

l^Shc  proceeds  to  arrange  seats.    Oswald  and 
Due  WARD  come  forward  in  conversation. 
Osw.   I   like   thine   humor   well. — So   all  men 

beg 

Due.  Yes — I  can  make  it  good  by  proof.     Tour 
soldier 
Begs  for  a  leaf  of  laurel,  and  a  line 
In  the  Gazette.     He  brandishes  his  sword 
To  back  his  suit,  and  is  a  sturdy  beggar — 
The  courtier  begs  a  riband  or  a  star. 
And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is  provided 
With  false  certificates  of  health  and  fortime 
Lost  hi  the  public  service.     For  your  lover 
Who  begs  a  sigh,  a  sniile,  a  lock  of  hair, 
A  buskin-point,  he  maunds  upon  the  pad, 
With  the  true  cant  of  pure  mendicity, 
"  The  smallest  trifle  to  relieve  a  Christian, 

And  if  it  like  your  Ladysliip !" 

[/n  a  begging  tone. 
Kat.  {apart.)  This  is  a  cunning  knave,  and  feeds 
the  humor 
Of  my  aunt's  husband,  for  I  must  not  say 
Mijie  honor'd  uncle.     I  will  try  a  question. — 
Tour  man  of  merit  though,  who  server  the  com- 
monwealth. 
Nor  asks  for  a  requital  ? 

[To  DUEWAED. 

Due.  Is  a  dumb  beggar, 

And  lets  his  actions  speak  like  signs  for  him, 
niinllenging  double  guerdon. — Now,  Til  show 

1  f vAv  your  true  beggar  has  the  fair  advantage 
(J'er  all  the  tribes  of  cloak'd  mendicity 

I  l:ave  told  over  to  you. — The  soldier's  laurel, 
The  statesman's  riband,  and  the  lady's  favor, 
Once  won  and  gain'd,  are  not  held  worth  a  farthirig 
By  such  as  longest,  loudest,  canted  for  them ; 
Whereas  your  charitable  halfpenny,' 
WTiich  is  <he  scope  of  a  true  beggar's  suit, 
tS  worth  tiDo  farthings,  and,  in  times  of  plenty. 
Will  buy  a  crust  of  bread. 

'  MS. — '  Whereaa  your  ffnuine  copper  halfpenny." 


Flo.  (interrupting  him,  and  addre^sinj  her  fa 
tJier.)  Sir,  let  me  be  a  beggar  with  the  time 
And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 

Ele.  (to  Oswald,  apart.)  Must  he  sit  with  us? 

[Looking  at  Dur"w\eij 
Osw.  Ay,  ay,  what  else — since  we  ai-e  begean 
all? 
Wlien  cloaks  are  ragged,  sure  their  worth  i_  cquil 
Wlietlier  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or  wodlea 

Ele.  Thou  art  scarce  consistent. 
Tliis  day  thou  didst  refuse  a  princely  banquet. 
Because  a  new-made  lord  was  placed  above  iliee 

And  now 

Osw.  Wife,  I  have  seen,  at  public  executions, 
A  wretch,  that  could  not  brook  the  hand  of  violenc* 
Should  push  him  from  the  scaffold,  pluck  up  cour 

age. 
And,  with  a  desperate  sort  of  cheerfulness. 
Take  the  fell  phmge  himself — 
Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a  beggar's  feast ! 

GuL.  (who  has  in  the  mean  while  seated  himself.] 
But  tliis  is  more. — A  better  countenance, — 
Fair  fall  the  hands  that  sous'd  it ! — than  thi^s  hog's, 
Or  piettier  provender  than  these  same  sausages, 
(By  what  good  fi-iend  sent  hither,  shall  be  name- 
less, [fuse,) 
Doubtless  some  youth  whom  love  hath  made  pro- 
[Smiling  significantly  at  Eleanoe  and  Floea 
No  princi  need  wish  to  peck  at.     Long,  I  ween. 
Since  that  the  nostrils  of  tliis  house  (by  metaplior 
I  mean  the  chimneys)  smell'd  a  steam  so  grateful — 
By  your  good  leave  I  cannot  dally  longer. 

[Helps  hiinself 
Osw.    (places   Due  ward   above   Gullcrammeo.! 
Meanwhile,  sir, 
Please  it  your  faithful  learning  to  give  place 
To  gray  hairs  and  to  wisdom ;  and,  moreover. 

If  you  had  tarried  for  the  benediction 

GuL.  (somewhat  abashed.)  I  said  grace  to  myself. 
Osw.  (not  minding  hiin.) — And  waited  for  the 
company  of  others. 
It  had  been  better  fa.shion.     Time  has  been, 
I  should  have  told  a  guest  at  Devorgoil, 
Bearmg  hmiself  thus  forward,  ne  was  saucy. 

[He  seats  himself,  and  helps  the  c'm,pany 
and  himself  iti  dumb-show.  Th(  re  shifuld 
be  a  contrast  betwixt  the  precision  of  his 
aristocratic  civility,  and  the  rude'  iindfT- 
breeding  of  Gullcrammer. 
Osw.  (having  tasted  the  dish  next  him.)   Why 

this  is  venison,  Eleanor  ! 
GuL.  Eh !  What !  Let's  see— 

[Pushes  across  Oswald  and  helps  himself. 
1+  may  be  venison— 
Fm  sm"e  'tis  not  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb  or  pork. 
Eke  am  I  sure,  that  be  it  what  it  will. 
It  is  not  half  so  good  as  sausages, 
Or  as  a  sow's  face  sous'd. 
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08\y.  Eleanor,  -whence  all  this  ? 

Ele.  Wait  till  to-morrow, 

Fou  shall  know  all.     It  was  a  happy  chance, 

rhat  fiirnish'd  us  to  meet  so  many  guests. 

[Fills  wine. 

Try  if  your  cup  be  not  as  richly  garnish'd 

^s  is  y)ur  trenchei'.^ 
Kat.  (apart.)  My  aunt  adheres  to  the  good  cau- 

»  tious  maxim 

Of — "Eat  your  pudding,  friend,  and  hold  your 
tongue." 
Osw.  uastes  the  wine.)  It  is  the  grape  of  Bor- 
deaux. 

Sucb  dainties,  once  familiar  to  my  board, 

Have  been  estranged  from't  long. 

[He  again  fills  his  glass,  and  continues  to 
speak  as  he  holds  it  up. 

^Jl  rtnmd,  my  friends — here  is  a  treacherous  friend 
now 

Smiles  in  your  face,  yet  seeks  to  steal  the  jewel. 

Which  is  distinction  between  man  and  brute — 

I  mean  our  reason — this  he  does,  and  smiles. 

Bu*   are  not  all  friends  treacherous  ? — one  shall 
cross  you 

Even  in  your  dearest  interests — one  shall  slander 
you— 

This    steal    your    daughter,    that    defraud    your 
purse ; 

But  thi.s  gay  flask  of  Bordeaux  will  but  borrow 

Tour  sense  of  mortal  sorrows  for  a  season, 

And  leave,  instead,  a  gay  delii-ium. 

Methinks  my  brain,  unused  to  such  gay  visitants. 

The  influence  feels  already ! — we  will  revel ! — 

Our  banquet  shall  be  loud ! — it  is  our  last. 

Katleen,  thy  song. 

Kat.  Not  now,  my  lord — I  mean   to  sing   to- 
night 

For  this  same  moderate,  grave,  and  reverend  cler- 
gyman ; 

I'll  keep  my  voice  till  then. 

Ele.    Your   round   refusal   shows  but   cottage 
breeding. 


.  Wooden  trenrhTa  should  be  used,  and  the  quaigh,  a  Pcot- 
tiah  drinking -eup. 

'  Dandpe,  enrage^  U  his  enemies,  and  still  more  at  his 
tr"a  Is,  resolved  to  retire  to  the  Highlands,  and  to  make  pre[ia- 
fiti,;^  tor  civil  war,  bat  with  secrecy  ;  for  he  had  been  ordei^ 
»i.  by  James  to  make  no  public  insurrection  until  assistance 
■houlil  be  ssnt  him  from  Ireland. 

"  VVhilsi  Dundeo  was  in  this  temper,  information  was 
Drought  him,  whether  true  or  false  is  uncertain,  that  some  of 
the  ("ovenanters  had  associated  themselves  to  assassinate  him, 
■n  revenge  for  his  former  severities  against  their  party.  He 
Hew  to  the  Convention  and  demanded  justice.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  adversary, 
treated  his  complaint  with  neglsct ;  and  in  order  to  sting  him 
in  the  tenderest  pait,  reflected  upon  that  courage  which  could 
be  alarmed  by  imaginary  dangers.  Dundee  left  the  house  in 
1  rage,  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  a  troop  of  fifty  horsemen 
»ho  had  t«ierted  to  him  fionp  his  regiment  in  Englard,  gal- 


IvAT.  Ay,  my  good  aunt,  for  I  was  cottage  ma 

tured,    • 
And  taught,  I  think,  to  prize  my  own  wild  wiU 
Above  all  sacrifice  to  compliment. 
Here  is  a  huntsman — in  liis  eyes  I  read  it. 
He  sings  the  martial  song  my  uncle  loves. 
What  time  fierce  Claver'se  with  his  CavaUera, 
Abjuring  the  new  change  of  government, 
Forcing  his  fearless  way  through  timorous  friend^ 
And  enemies  as  linmrous,  left  the  capital 
To  rouse  in  James's  cause  the  distant  Highlaads 
Have  you  ne'er  heard  the  song,  my  noble  uncle  ? 
•Osw.  Have  I  not  heard,  wench  ? — It  was  I  rod* 

next  liim, 
'Tis  thirty  summers  since — rode  by  his  rein , 
We  marched  on  through  tlie  alarm'd  city. 
As  sweeps  the  oeprey  through  a  flock  of  gull.s. 
Who  scream  and  flutter,  but  dare  no  resistance 
Against  the  bold  sea-empress — They  did  murmu/ 
The  crowds  before  us,  in  their  sullen  wrath, 
And  those  whom  we  had  pasa'd,  gathermg  fresl 

courage. 
Cried  havoc  in  the  rear — we  minded  them 
E'en  as  the  brave  bark  minds  the  bursting  bil 

lows, 
Which,  yielding  to  her  bows,  burst  on  her  sides. 
And  ripple  in  lier  wake. — Sing  me  that  strain, 

[To  Leonaed 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  meed  I  seldom  tender. 
Because  they're  all  I  have  to  give — my  thanks. 
Leo.  Nay,  if  you'll  bear  with  what   I  cannoJ 

help, 
A  voice  that's  rough  witli  hollowing  to  the  hounds 
I'U  sing  the  song  even  as  old  Rowland  taught  me. 

SONG.* 

Air — "  The  Bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee." 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claver'se  who 

spoke, 
"  Ere  tlie  King's  crown  shall  fall  there  are  crowna 

to  be  broke ; 

loped  through  the  city.  Being  asked  by  one  of  hi»  'riends,  who 
stopped  him,  '  Where  he  was  going  V  he  waved  his  hat,  and  ii 
reported  to  have  answered.  '  Wherever  the  spini  of  Mou.ros* 
shall  direct  me.'  In  passing  under  tlie  walls  of  the  Cajtle,  hi 
stopped,  scrambled  up  the  precipice  at  a  place  difficult  and  tian- 
gerous,  and  held  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  a;  s 
postern-gate,  the  marks  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  th&ugl 
the  gate  itself  is  built  up.  Hoping,  in  vain,  to  infuse  the  vigi- 
of  his  own  spirit  into  the  Duke,  he  pressed  him  to  retire  wit» 
him  into  the  Highlands,  raise  his  vassals  there,  who  were  nu- 
merous, brave,  and  faithful,  and  leave  the  command  of  tlw 
Castle  to  Winram,  the  lieutenant-governor,  an  officer  on  whom 
Dundee  could  rely.  The  Duke  concealed  his  timidity  fiidc* 
the  excuse  of  a  soldier.  '  A  soldier,'  said  he,  '  cannot  in  hon- 
or quit  the  post  that  is  assigned  him.'  The  novelty  of  the  s  j;pi 
drew  numbers  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  coiife» 
en3e  was  held.  These  numbers  every  minute  incjeased,  anil, 
it  the  end,  were  mistaken  for  Dundee's  adherents.     The  Cob 
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So  let  each  Cavalier  wlio  loves  honor  and  me 
Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

"  Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Ccme  saddle  your  horses,  and  call  up  yom*  men ; 
Jonie  open  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  gang  free, 
Ajid  it's  room  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dun- 
dee !" 

Dnndee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street, 

rhe  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are 
beat ; 

But  the  Provost,  douce  man,  said,  "Just  e'en  lat 
him  be, 

rhe  Gude  Town  is  weel  quit  of  that  Deil  of  Dun- 
dee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c.    • 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 
Ilk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her  pow ; 
But  the  voung  plants  of  grace  they  look'd  coutliie 

and  slee, 
riiinking,  luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  Bonny  Dundee ! 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

With  sour-featured  Whigs  the  Grassmarket  was 

cramni'd 
As  if  half  the  West  had  sfet  tryst  to  be  hang'd :' 
There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there  was  fear  in 

each  e'e, 
As  they  watch'd  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  <fec.' 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  spears. 

And  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers ; 

But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  causeway 

was  free, 
At  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

He  spurr'd  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rock. 
And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke ;   • 

yenlion  was  then  sitting  :  news  were  carried  thither  that  Dun- 
dee was  at  the  gates  with  an  army,  and  had  prevailed  ujion 
the  governor  of  the  Castle  to  fire  upon  the  town.  The  Duke 
jf  Hamilton,  whose  intelligenc^e  was  better,  had  the  presence  of 
nind,  by  improving  the  moment  of  agitation,  to  overwhelm 
the  one  party  and  provoke  the  other,  by  their  fears.  He  or- 
dptod  the  doors  of  the  liouse  to  be  shut,  and  the  keys  to  be 
laid  on  the  table  before  him  He  cried  out,  '  That  there  was 
danger  with'n  as  well  as  wiinont  iloors  ;  that  traitors  must  be 
K#!d  /n  confinement  until  the  present  danger  was  over:  but 
that  the  friends  of  liberty  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  that  thou- 
lands  were  ready  to  start  up  in  their  defence,  at  the  stamp  of 
bis  foot.'  He  ordered  the  drums  to  be  beat  and  the  trumpets 
>o  soojid  through  the  city.  In  an  instant  vasit  swarms  of  those 
<7ho  had  b«:en  brought  into  town  by  him  and  Sir  John  Dal- 
'ymplu  from  the  western  counties,  and  who  had  been  hitherto 
■id  m  gtrrets  and  cellars,  showed  themselves  in  the  streets  ;  not, 
'awl,  ii  the  proper  habiliments  of  war,  but  in  arms,  and  with 


"Let  Mons   Meg   and   her   marrows   speak    twa 

words  or  three. 
For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  <fec. 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goe8-~ 
"  Wliere'er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  Montroso  I 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tiiinga   \i 

me, 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  <fec. 

''  There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands  be- 
yond Forth, 

If  there's  lords  in  the  lowlands,  there's  chiefs  in 
the  North ; 

There  are  wild  Duniewassals  three  thousand  time! 
three. 

Will  cry  koiffh !  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  <fec. 

"There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barken'd  bull- 
hide  ; 

There's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  be- 
side ; 

The  brass  shall  be  burnish'd,  the  steel  shall  flash 
free. 

At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  <fec. 

"  Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  to  the  rocks- 
Ere  I  own  an  usurper,  Fll  couch  with  the  fox ; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  of  youi 

glee. 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and 
me!" 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  Ac. 

He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets  wera 

blown. 
The  kettle-drums  clash'd,  and  the  hoisemen  rod» 

on, 

looks  fierce  and  sullen,  as  if  they  felt  disdain  at  their  formei 
concealment.  This  unexpected  sight  increased  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  the  town,  which  grew  loudest  in  the  square  adjoin" 
ing  to  the  house  where  the  members  were  confined,  and  ap> 
peared  still  louder  to  those  who  were  within,  because  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  cause  from  which  the  tumult  arose,  and 
caught  contagion  from  the  an.\ious  looks  of  each  other.  Aftel 
some  hours,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Whig  mem> 
hers,  as  they  went  out,  were  received  with  acclamations,  and 
those  of  the  opposite  party  with  the  threats  and  curses  of  a 
prepared  populace.  Terrified  by  the  prospect  of  future  alarms, 
many  of  the  adherents  of  James  quitted  the  Convention,  and 
retired  to  the  country  ;  most  of  them  changed  sides ;  only  a 
very  few  of  the  most  resolute  continued  their  attendance."— 
Dai.rymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

1  Previous  to  1784,  the  Grassmarket  was  the  common  piaM 
of  execution  at  Edinbiueb. 
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rill  on  Ravelston's  cliifs  and  on  Clermiston's  lee, 
Died  away  the  ■wild  war-uotes  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can. 
Come  saddle  the  horses,  and  call  up  the  men ; 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free, 
For  it's  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  ! 

Ele.  Katleen,  do  thou  sing  now.      Thy  uncle's 
cheerful ; 
We  must  not  let  his  humor  ebb  again. 

Kat.  But  I'U  do  better,  aunt,  than  if  I  sung, 
For  Flora  can  sing  blithe  ;  so  can  tliis  huntsman, 
/\.8  he  has  shown  e'en  now ;  let  them  duet  it. 

Osw.  Well,  huntsman,  we  must  give  to  freakish 
maiden 
rhe  freedom  of  her  fancy. — Raise  the  carol, 
And  Flora,  if  she  can,  wiU  join  the  measm'e. 

SO.VG. 

When  friends  are  met  o'er  merry  cheer, 
And  lovely  eyes  are  laughing  near. 
And  in  the  goblet's  bosom  clear 

The  cares  of  day  are  drown'd ; 
When  puns  are  made,  and  bumpers  quaflTd, 
And  wild  Wit  shoots  his  roving  shaft. 
And  Mirth  his  jovial  laugh  has  laugh' d, 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown' d, 
Ah  gay. 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd- 

When  glees  are  aung,  and  catches  troll'd. 
And  bashfulness  grows  bright  and  bold, 
And  beauty  is  no  longer  cold. 

And  age  no  longer  duU  ; 
When  chimes  are  brief,  and  cocks  do  crow, 
To  tell  us  it  is  time  to  go. 
Yet  how  to  part  we  do  no'  know. 

Then  is  our  feast  at  full, 
Ah  gay, 

Then  is  our  feast  at  full. 

Osw.  {rises  with  the  cup  in  his  hand.)  Devorgoil's 
feast  is  full — 
Drink  to  the  pledge ! 

l^A  tremendous  burst  of  thunder  follows 
these  words  of  the  Song  ;  and  the  Ught- 
nirig  sh meld' seem  to  strike  the  suit  of  black 
Armor,  which  falls  with  a  crash}  All 
rise  in  surprise  and  fear  except  Gullcram- 
MER,  who  tumbles  over  backwards  and  lies 
still.  [roof 

Ojw.  Tiiat  sounded  like  the  judgment-peal — the 
Bvill  trembles  with  the  volley. 


1  i  should  "hink  this  may  be  contrived,  by  having  a  transpa- 
ifttv  tijj-TBg  n  the  flat-scene,  immediately  above  the  armor, 
V<M«R.     ■vr.»   ">rv  strongly  illuminated. 


DuR.  Happy  those 

Who   are   prepared   to   meet   such  fearful  8un» 

mons. — 
Leonard,  what  dost  thou  there  ? 

Leo.  {supporting  Flo.)       The  duty  of  a  nan- 
Supporting  innocence.     Were  it  the  final  cali, 
I  were  not  misemploy'd. 

Osw.  The  armor  of  my  grandsire   hath  fall'r 
down, 
And  old  saws  have  spoke  truth. — {Musing.)  Tlw 

fiftieth  year — 
Devorgoil's  feast  at  fullest !  What  to  think  of  it— 
Lko.  {liftim.g  a  scroll  which  had  falle-n  im.th  thh 
armor.)  Tliis  raaj  mlorm  us. 
\^Attempts  to  read  the  inanicscript,  shaktK 
his  head,  and  gives  it  to  Oswald. 
But  not  to  eyes  unlearn'd  it  tells  its  tidings. 
Osw.  Hawks,  hounds,  and  revelling  consumed 
the  hours 
I  should  have  given  to  study. 

[Looks  at  the  manuscript 
These  characters  I  spell  not  more  than  thou. 
They  are  not  of  our  day,  and,  as  I  think, 
Not  of  our  language. — ■  Where's  our  scholar  now 
So  forward  at  the  banquet  ?     Is  he  laggard 
Upon  a  point  of  learning  ? 

Leo.  Here  is  the  man  of  letter'd  dignity, 
E'en  in  a  piteous  case. 

[Drags  Gullcrammer  forward. 
.  Osw.  Art  waking5  craven  ?  canst  thou  read  this 
scroll  ? 
Or  art  thou  only  learn'd  in  sousing  swine's  flesh, 
And  prompt  in  eating  it  ? 

GuL.  Eh — ah ! — oh — ho ! — Have  you  no  better 
time 
To  tax  a  man  with  riddles,  than  the  moment 
When  he  scarce  knows  whether  he's  dead  or  liv- 
ing? 
Osw.  Confound  the  peda.it ! — Can  vou  read  tlw 
scroll. 
Or  can  you  not,  sir  ?     If  you  ^an,  pronoimce 
Its  meaning  speedily. 

GuL.  C'a^i  I  read  it,  quothal 

When  at  our  learned  University, 
I  gain'd  first  premium  for  Hebrew  teaming, — 
Which  was  a  pound  of  high-dried  Sftjttish  stxmS, 
And  half  a  peck  of  onions,  with  a  bushel 
Of  curious  oatmeal, — our  learn'd  Principal 
Did  say,  "  Melchisedek,  thou  canst  do  any  thing  V 
Now  comes  he  with  his  paltry  scroll  of  parchment 
And,  "  Can  you  read  it  ?" — After  such  aflfront, 
The  point  is,  if  I  will. 

Osw.  A  point  soon  solved, 

Unless  you  choose  to  sleep  among  the  frogs  ; 
For  look  you,  sir,  there  is  the  chamber  winaow, 
Beneath  it  Ues  the  lake. 

Ele.    Kind  master  Gullcrammer,  beware   n* 
husband. 
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He  broiks  no  contradiction — 'tis  liis  fault, 
A  ad  in  his  -wrath  he's  dangerous. 

CrUL.  (/.ooks  at  the  scroll,  andmutters  as  if  reading) 
flaahr/abofh  hatch -p<iti,h — 
A.  oiniple  matter  this  to  make  a  rout  of — 
Ten  rnshersen  bacon,  mish-iuaish  vcrdson, 
Sausi.il/iaii  soused-face — 'Tis  a  simple  catalogue 
Of  our  small  supper — made  by  the  grave  sage 
WJiosc  prescience  knew  this  night  that  we  should 

feast 
On  venison,  hash'd  sow's  face,  and  sausages, 
And  hung  his  steel-coat  for  a  supper-bell — 
E'l%i  let  us  to  our  provender  ngain, 
For  it  is  written  we  shall  finish  it. 
And  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left  it  us. 

Osw.  This  must  be  impudence  or  ignorance  ! — 
I'he  spirit  of  rough  Eiick  stirs  within  me, 
And  I  will  knock  thy  brains  out  if  thou  palterest ! 
Expound  the  scroll  to  me  ! 

GuL.  You're  over  hasty ; 

And  yet  you  may  be  right  too — 'Tis  Samaritan, 
Now  I  look  closer  on't,  and  I  did  take  it 
For  smiple  Hebrew. 

Duu.  'Tis  Hebrew  to  a  simpleton, 
That  we  see  plainly,  friend — Give  me  the  scroll. 
GuL.  Alas,   good  friend!    what  would    you   do 

with  it  1 
■OuE.  {takes  it  from  him.)  My  best  to  read  it,  sir 
— The  character  is  Saxon, 
Used  at  no  distant  date  within  this  district; 
And  thus  the  tenor  runs — nor  in  Samaritan, 
Nor  simple  Hebrew,  but  in  wholesome  English : — 
Devorgoil,  thy  briglit  moon  waneth, 
And  the  rust  thy  harness  staineth ; 
Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 
Of  the  orco  prwud  Devorgoil. 
But  shoulc  Black  Erick's  armor  fall. 
Look  for  guests  shall  scare  you  all ! 
They  shall  come  ere  peep  of  day, — ■ 
Wake  and  watch,  and  hope  and  pray. 
Kat.  {to  Flo.)  Here  is  fine  foolery — an  old  wall 
shakes 
At  a  loud  thunder-clap — down  comes  a  suit 
0!"  ancient  armor,  when  its  wasted  braces 
Were  all  too  rotten  to  sustain  its  weight — 
K  beggar  cries  out.  Miracle  !  and  your  father, 
Weighing  the  importance  of  his  name  and  lineage. 
Must  needs  beUeve  the  dotard  !' 

'^Lo.  Mock   not,  I  pray  you  ;  this  may  be  too 

serious 
IvAT.  And  if  1  live  till  morning,  I  will  have 
Ihe  pi.Aer  to  tell  a  better  tale  of  wonder 
Wrought  on  w  se  Gullcrammer.  I'll  go  prepare  me. 

[Exii, 
Flo.  I  have  not  K  atleen's  spirit,  yet  I  hate 

'  MS.—  "  A  bef;;;in<;  knave  cries  out,  a  Miracle  I 

Ami  your  good  sire,  doting  on  the  importance 


This  Gullcrammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 
Any  disgrace  that's  hasting  towards  hinx 

Osw.  {to  whom  the  beggar  has  been,  again  read 
ing  the  scroll.) 
'Tis  a  strange  prophecy  ! — The  siher  nioou. 
Now  waning  sorely,  is  our  ancient  beai'ing  — 
Strange  and  imfitting  guests — 

Gtru  (i7iterrupti7ig  him.)  Aj,  ay,  the  matter 
Is,  as  you  say,  all  moonshine  in  the  water. 
Osw.  How  mean  you,  sir  ?   ychreatening) 
GuL.  To  show  that  I  can  rhymi 

With  yonder  bluegown.    Give  me  breath  and  timQ 
I  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence. 
Mine  exposition  had  the  better  sense — 
It  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of  cheer ; 
And  his,  more  guests  to  eat  what  we  have  here—* 
An  increment  right  needless. 

Osw.  Get  thee  gone ; 

To  kemiel,  hound ! 

GuL.  The  hound  wiU  have  his  bone. 

[^Takes  up  the  platter  of  meat,  and  a  fash 
Osw.  Flora,  show  him  his  chamber— take  him 
hence. 
Or,  by  the  name  I  bear,  I'll  see  his  brains. 

GuL.  Ladies,  good  night ! — I  spare  you,  sir,  the 
pains. 

\^Exit,  lighted  by  Fl  ka  with  a  lamp 
Osw.  The  owl  is  fled. — I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ; 
There  is  some  change  impending  o'er  this  housfe. 
For  good  or  ill.     I  would  some  holy  man 
Were  here,  to  counsel  us  what  we  should  del 
Tun  witless  thin-faced  gull  is  but  a  cassock 
Stuff 'd  out  with  chaff  and  straw. 

DuR.  {assuming  an  air  of  dignity.)  I  have  beet 
wont. 
In  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mortals 
The  rock  which  tliey  should  anchor  on. 

[He  holds  up  a  Cross — the  rest  take  a  pot- 
lure  of  devotion,  and  the  Scer^  cloiies. 


ACT  III.— SCEi:f  f 

A  rniiious  Anteroom  in  f'lV  ^af  i.j  tinier  Kat 
-L^v.!^,  fantastically  dressed  ,o  pl'.y  fh<r  ("haraotet 
of  Cockledemoy,  with  che  c'  jOI  ii,  tier  hand. 

Kat.  I've  scarce  had  c'jT  ,  to  glaxice  at  my  sweet 
person, 
Yet  this  much  could  1  ^ce,  with  half  a  glance, 
My  elfish  dress  becomes  me — I'll  not  mask  me 
Till  I  have  seen  Lance  Blackthorn.  Lance  1  I  say — 

Blackthorn,  make  haste  1 


Of  his  liigh  birth  and  house,  mntrt  needs  bMieve 
him." 
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Enter  Blackthorn,  half  dressed  as  Owlspiegle. 
Bi.A.  Here  am  I — Blackthorn  in  the  upper  half, 
Much  at  your  service ;  but  my  nether  parts 
Are  goblinized  and  Owlspiegled.     I  had  much  ado 
To  get  these  trankums  oa     I  judge  Lord  Erick 
Kept  xjo  good  house,  and  starred  his  quondam  bar- 
ber, [coming ; 
Kai    Peaca,  ass,  and  hide  you — Gullcrammer  is 
He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took  fright, 
lud  e'en  sneak'd  back.     The  Lady  Flora  lights 

him — 
Trim  occupation  for  her  ladyship  ! 
Had  you  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left  the  hall 
On  such  fine  errand  ! 
Bla.  This  Gullcrammer  shall  have  a  bob  extra- 
ordinary 
For  my  good  comrade's  sake. — But  tell  me,  Kat- 

leen, 
What  dress  is  this  of  yours? 
Kat.  a  page's,  fool ! 


Bla. 


I'm  accounted  no  grreat  scholar. 


cut  'tis  a  page  that  I  would  fain  peruse 

A  httle  closer.  [^Approaches  her. 

Kat.  Put  on  your  spectacles, 

And  try  if  you  can  read  it  at  this  distance. 
For  you  shall  come  no  nearer. 

Bla.  But  is  there  nothing,  then,  save  rank  im- 
posture, 
In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Devorgoil  ? 

Kat.  My  aunt's  grave  lord  thinks  otherwise,  sup- 
posing 
riiat  his  great  name  so  interests  the  Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  needs  bespeak  its  fall — 
I  would  that  I  were  in  a  lowly  cottage 
Beneath  the  greenwood,  on  its  walls  no  armor 
To  court  the  levin-bolt 

Bla.  And  a  kind  husband,  Katleen, 

To  ward  such  dangers  as  must  needs  come  nigL — 
My  father's  cottage  stands  so  low  and  lone, 
That  you  would  think  it  solitude  itself; 
I'he  greenwood  shields  it  from  the  northern  blast. 
And,  in  the  woodbine  round  its  latticed  casement, 
The  linnet's  sure  to  build  the  earUest  nest 
In  all  the  forest. 

K/j.  Peace,  you  fool,  they  come. 

'h ,.  'iiiA  lights  Gullcrammer  across  the  Stage. 

Kat.  [wheti  they  have  passed.)  Away  with  you  1 
0>\  -vith  your  cloak — be  ready  at  the  signal. 

Bla.  And  shall  we  talk  of  that  same  cottage, 
Kat^  ieo, 
^t  better  leisure  ?     I  have  much  to  say 
In  favor  of  my  cottage. 

Kat.  If  you  will  be  talking, 

Y^ou  know  I  can't  prevent  you. 

Bla.  That's  enough. 

[Aside.)  I  shall  have  leave,  I  see,  to  spell  the  page 
V  Uttla  closer,  when  the  due  timf  comes. 


SCENE  IL 

Scene  changes  to  Gullcrammer's  Sleeping  Apart 
tnent.  He  enters,  icshered  in  by  Flora,  who  sitt 
on  the  table  a  flask,  with  the  lamp. 

Flo.  a  flask,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  athirsty 
A  hght,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  afear'd ; — 
And  so  sweet  slumber  to  your  Reverence. 

GuL.  lund  Mistress  Flora,  will  you ' — eh  1  eli 
eh! 

Flo.  Will  I  what  ? 

GuL.  Tarry  a  Uttle  ? 

Flo.  {-smiling.)  Kind  Master  Gullcrammer, 
How  can  you  ask  me  aught  so  unbecoming  ? 

GuL.    Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! — Believe   me,   Mistreai 
Flora, 
'Tis  not  for  that — but  being  guided  thi-ough 
Such  dreary  galleries,  stairs,  and  suites  of  roomt 
To  this  same  cubicle,  I'm  somewhat  loth 
To  bid  adieu  to  pleasant  company. 

Flo.  a  flattering  compliment ! — In  plain  truth, 
you  are  frighten'd. 

GuL.    What !    frighten'd  ? — I — I — am  not   tim- 
orous. 

Flo.  Perhaps  you've  heard  this  is  our  hauntet^ 
chamber  ? 
But  then  it  is  our  best — Your  Reverence  knows, 
That  in  aU  tales  which  turn  upon  a  ghost, 
Tour  traveller  belated  has  the  luck 
To  enjoy  the  haunted  room — it  is  a  rule : — 
To  some  it  were  a  hardship,  but  to  you, 
Who  are  a  scholar,  and  not  timorous 

GuL.  I  did  not  say  I  was  not  timorous, 
I  said  I  was  not  temerarious. — 
I'll  to  the  hall  again. 

Flo.  You'U  do  your  pleasure. 

But  you  have  somehow  moved  my  father's  angt^. 
And  you  had  better  meet  our  playful  Owlspie 

gle— 
So  is  our  goblin  call'd — than  face  Lord  Oswald, 

GuL.  Owlspiegle  ? — 
It  is  an  uncouth  and  outlandish  name. 
And  in  mine  ear  sounds  fiendish. 

Flo.  Hush,  hush,  hush  1 
Perhaps  he  hears  us  now — {in  an  under  tone) — A 

merry  spirit ; 
None  of  your  elves  that  piuch  folks  black  and  blue 
For  lack  of  cleanliness. 

GuL.  As  for  thi  t,  Mif tress  Flora, 
My  taffeta  doublet  hath  been  duly  brush'd. 
My  shirt  hebdomadal  put  on  this  morning. 

Flo.  Why,  you  need  fear  no  goV.Iins.     But  thi* 
Owlspiegle 
Is  of  another  class  ; — yet  has  his  frolic-  . 
Cuts  hair,  trims  beards,  and  plays  amid  his  anlic* 
yriie  office  of  a  sinful  mortal  barber 
Such  is  at  least  the  rumor 
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GuL.  He  will  not  cut  my  clothes,  or  scar  my  face, 
Or  draw  my  blood 

Flo.  Enormities  like  these 

Were  never  charged  against  him. 
GuL.  And,  Mistress  Flora,  would  you  smile  on 

me, 
II,  |y.ick'd  by  the  fond  hope  of  your  approval, 
I  should  endure  this  venture  ? 

Flo.  I  do  hope 

I  shall  have  cause  to  smile. 

GuL.  .  "Well !  in  that  hope 

I  wiu  embrace  the  achievement  for  thy  sake. 

[She  is  going. 
Yet,  stay,  stay,  stay ! — on  second  thoughts  I  will 

not — 
I've  thought  on  it,  and  wiU  the  mortal  cudgel 
Rather  enduie  than  face  the  ghostly  razor  ! 
Your  crab-tree's  tough  but  blunt, — your  razor's 

polish'd, 
But,  as  the  proverb  goes,  'tis  cruel  sharp. 
I'll  to  thy  father,  and  unto  his  pleasm-e 
Submit  these  destined  shoulders. 

Flo.  But  you  shall  not, 

Believe  me,  sir,  you  shall  not ;  he  is  desperate, 
And  better  far  be  trimm'd  by  ghost  or  gobUn, 
Than  by  ray  sire  in  anger ;  there  are  stores 
Of  liiddeo  treasur-"  too,  and  Heaven  knows  what. 
Buried  among  these  ruins — you  shall  stay. 
Apart.)  And  if  indeed  there  be   such  sprite  as 

Owlspiegle, 
And  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  plague  thee  not 
Worse  than  a  goblin,  I  have  miss'd  my  purpose, 
"Which  else  stands   good   in  eitlier  case. — Good- 
night, sir.     [£Jxit,  and  double-locks  the  door. 
*titl.  Nay,  hold  ye,  hold ! — Nay,  gentle  Mistress 

Flora, 
Wherefore  this  ceremony  ? — She  has  lock'd  me  in. 
And  left  me   to  the  goblin !  —  {Listening.)  —  So, 

so,  so ! 
I  hear  her  light  foot  trip  to  such  a  distance. 
That  I  believe  the  castle's  breadth  divides  me 
From  human  company.     I'm  ill  at  ease — 
But  if  this  citadel  (lat/ing  his  hand  on  his  stomach) 

were  better  victual'd. 
It  vould  be  better  mauu'd.  [Sits  down  and  drinks. 
'J'.ie  hi>«  a  footstep  light,  and  taper  ankle. 

[  ChiKkles. 
Aba  1  that  ankle !  yet,  confound  it  too. 
But  for  t}i(ise  charms  Melchisedek  had  been 
enug  in  his  bed  at  Mucklewhame — I  say. 
Confound  her  footstep,  and  her  instep  too. 
To  use  a  cobbler's  phrase. — There  I  was  quamt. 
Now,  what  to  do  in  tiiis  vile  circumstance. 
To  watch  or  go  to  bed,  I  can't  detennine ; 
Were  I  a-bed,  the  ghost  might  catch  me  napping. 
And  if  I  watch,  my  terrors  will  increijse 
As  ghostly  hours  approach.     I'll  to  my  bed 
Cen  iu  my  taffeta  doublet,  sin-ink  my  head 


Beneath  the  clothes — -leave  the  lamp  burning  t'aere^ 

[Sets  it  on  the  t-xble 
And  trust  to  fate  the  issue. 

*  [He  lays  aside  his  cloak,  and  hi'rtsheis  »., 

as  from  habit,  starting  at  every  mmneni ; 
ties   a   napkin   over   his   head  :    then 
shrinks   beneath    the    bed-clothes.      Hi 
starts  once  or  tzoice,  and  at  length  se^m* 
to  go  to  sleep.     A  bell  tolls  onk.     Ht 
leaps  up  in  his  bed. 
GuL.  I  had  just  coax'd  myself  to  sweet  forget- 
fulness. 
And  that  confounded  bell — I  hate  aU  bells. 
Except  a  dinner  bell — and  yet  I  lie,  too, — 
I  love  the  bell  that  soon  shall  teU  the  parish 
Of  Gabblegoose.  Melchisedek's  incumbent — 
And  shall  the  future  minister  of  Gabblegoose, 
Wliom  his  parishioners  will  soon  require 
To  exorcise  their  ghosts,  detect  then  witches. 
Lie  shivering  in  his  bed  for  a  pert  gobhn, 
"Whom,  be  he   switch'd   or   cocktail'd,  horn'd   oi 

poU'd, 
A  few  tight  Hebrew  words  wUl  soon  send  packing 
Tush !  I  will  rouse  the  parson  up  within  me. 

And  bid   defiance {A   distant  noise.)     In  the 

name  of  Heaven, 
"VVhat  soufids  are  these ! — 0  Lord !  this  comes  o; 
rasluiess  ! 
[Draws  his  head  down  under  the  bed-cfotM.4 

Duet  wiifiout,  between  Owlspiegle  and  CL<^£Xwr)': 

MOY. 

« 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My  boy,  my  boy 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Here,  father,  h^re. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Now  the  pole-star's  red  and  biu-ning. 
And  the  witch's  spindle  turning, 
Appear,  appear  1 

GuL.  {who  has  again  raised  himself,  and  liste-nm 
with  great  terror  to  the  Duet.)  I  have  heard 
of  the  devil's  dam  before. 
But  never  of  liis  child.     Now,  Hea\  ^n  deliver  me 
The  Papists  have  the  better  of  us  there, — 
They  have  their  Latin  prayers,  cud  aud  urii-xl. 
And  pat  for  such  occasion.     I  car^    tij& 
On  naught  but  the  vernacular. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy  I 
My  boy,  my  boy. 

We'll  dport  us  here^ 
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COCKLEDEMOY. 

BOTH. 

Our  gambols  play, 

About,  about. 

,                       Like  elve  and  fay ; 

Like  an  elvish  scout, 

The  cuckoo's  a  gull,  and  we'U  soon  find  him  out. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

, 

And  domineer, 

[They   search  the  room  with  mop<<  a7u< 

mows.     At  length  Cockledehox  Jumpi 

BOTH. 

on  the  bed.     Gullceammer  raises  hnn- 

Lftiigh,  frolic  and  frisk,  till  the  morning;  appear. 

self  half  up,  supporting  himself  by  nil 

hands.     Cockledemoy   does   the   same, 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

grins  at  him,  then  skips  from  the  b'd, 

Lift  latch — open  clasp — 

and  runs  to  Owlsplegle. 

Shoot  bolt — and  burst  hasp  1 

[The  door  opens    with    violence.      Enter 

cockledemoy. 

Blackthgen  as  Owlspiegle,  fantasti- 

I've found  fhe  nest. 

cally  dressed  as  a  Spanish  Barber,  tall. 

And  in  it  a  guest, 

thiyi,  emaciated,  and  ghostly  ;  Katleen, 

With  a  sable  cloak  and  a  taffeta  vest ; 

as  Cockledemoy,  attends  as  his  Page. 

He  must  be  wash'd,  and  trimm'd,  and  dress'd. 

All  their  manners,  tones,  and  motions. 

To*  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

are  fantastic,  as  those  of  Goblins.   They 

make  two  or  three  times  the  circuit  of 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

the  Room,  without  seeming  to  nee  Gull- 

That's  best,  thafa  best. 

CEAMMEE.      They    then    resume    their 

Chant,  or  Recitative. 

BOTH. 

He  must  be  shaved,  and  trimm'd,  and  dress'd. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

Cockledemoy  1 

[They  arrange  shaving  things  on  th£  ta 

My  boy,  my  boy, 

ble,  and  sing  as  they  prepare  them. 

Whnt  ■wilt  thou  do  that  will  give  thee  joy  ? 

Wilt  thou  ride  on  the  midnight  owl  i 

BOTH. 

Know  that  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  th« 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

buz, 

No;  for  the  weather  is  stormy  and  fouL 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ub 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

OwLSPiEGLE  {sharpening  his  razor) 

Cockledemoy  1 

The  sword  tliis  is  made  of  was  lost  in  a  fray 

My  boy,  my  boy, 

By  a  fop,  who  first  bullied  and  then  ran  away. 

*^9.t  wdt  thou  do  that  can  give  thee  joy  ? 

And  the  strap,  from  the  hide  cf  a  lame  racer 

♦Vith  a  needle  for  a  sword,  and  a  thimble  for  a  hat, 

sold 

Wilt  thou  fight  a  traverse  with  the  castle  cat  ? 

By  Lord  Match,  to  his  friend,  for  some  hundred* 

in  gold. 

cockledemoy. 

Jh,  no  1  she  has  claws,  and  I  like  not  that. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  i«i4  tlip  buz. 

GuL.  I  see  the  devil  is  a  doting  father. 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forteit  to  - 

And  spoils  his  children — 'tis  the  surest  way 

To  make  cursed  imps  of  them.    They  see  me  xn^t — 

Cockledemoy  {placing  the  r.apkin.) 

Wliat  will  they  think  on  next  ?    It  must  be  own'd. 

/Lnd  this  cambric  napkin,  so  white  and  »v)  fail. 

riiey  have  a  dainty  choice  of  occupations. 

At  an  usurer's  funeral  I  stole  from  the  heir 

[Drops  something  frotn  a  vial,  as  ^o^ng 

OWLSPIEGLK 

to  make  suds. 

Cockledemoy  1 

This  dew-drop  I  caught  from  one  eye  of  his  mother 

My  boy,  my  boy. 

Which  wept   while   she   ogled   the  parson  with 

W  hat  shall  we  do  that  can  give  thee  joy  ? 

t'other. 

Shall  we  go  seek  for  a  cuckoo's  nest  ? 

BOTH. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

F  jr  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz. 

Tliat'sbeit,  that's  beat  1 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  a* 

ge 


owLSPiEGLE  {arranging  the  lather  and  the  basin.) 
My  eoap-ball  is  of  the  mild  alkali  made, 
VVLicli  the  soft  dedicator  employs  in  liis  trade ; 
And   H  froths  with  the  pith  of  a  promise,  that's 

sworn 
By  a  lover  at  night,  and  forgot  on  the  mom 

BOTH. 

For  ik^  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz, 
Of  the  make-beUeve  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 

Halloo,  halloo. 

The  blackcock  crew, 
rh*-ice  shiiek'd  hath  the  owl,  thrice  croak'd  hath 

the  raven. 
Here,  ho  1  Master  Gull<arammer,  rise  and  be  shaven  1 

Da  capo. 

GuL.  (leho  has  been  observing  them.)   I'U  pluck  a 
spirit  up  ;  they're  merry  goblins, 
And  will  deal  mildly ;  I  will  soothe  their  hiuiior ; 
Besides,  my  beard  hicks  trimming. 

[i/e  rises  from  his  bed,  and  advances  with 
great  symptoms  of  trepidation,  but  af- 
fecting an  air  of  composure.    The  Gob- 
lins receive  him  with  fantastic  ceremony. 
Gentlemen,  'tis  your  will  I  should  be  trimm'd — 
E'en  do  your  pleasure. 

(They  point  to  a  seat — he  sits.) 
Think,  howsoe'er. 
Of  me  as  one  who  hates  to  see  his  blood ; 
Therefore  I  do  beseech  you,  signior. 
Be  geiitle  in  your  craft.     I  know  those  barbers. 
One  would  have  harrows  driven  across  his  visnomy, 
Rather  than  they  should  touch  it  with  a  razor. 

OwLSPiEGLE  shaves  Gullcrammer,  while  Cocklede- 
Moy  sings. 
Father  never  started  hair. 
Shaved  too  close,  or  left  too  bare — 
Father's  razor  slips  as  glib 
As  from  courtly  tongue  a  fib. 
Wljiskers,  mustache,  he  can  trim  in 
Fashion  meet  to  please  the  women ; 
Sharp's  his  blade,  perfumed  liis  lather  1 
Happy  those  are  trinun'd  by  father  1 

GuL.  Tliat's  a  good  boy.     I  love  to  hear  a  child 
.Stand  for  his  father,  if  he  were  the  devil. 

[He  motions  to  rise. 
Crai^pg  your  pardou,  sir — What !  sit  again  ? 
My  hair  lacks  not  your  scissors. 

[OwLSPiEGLE  insists  on  his  sitting. 
Nay,  if  yfiu're  peremptory,  I'll  ne'er  dispute  it. 
Nor  eat  the  cow  and  choke  upon  the  tail — 
E'en  trim  me  to  your  fashion. 

JOwi.spiEGLE  cuts  his  ha'     and  shaves  his 
head,  ridiculously. 


COCKLEDEMOT  {sip.gs  as  before) 
Hair-breadth  'scapes,  and  hair-breadth  sLarea, 
Hair-brain'd  follies,  ventures,  caxes, 
Part  when  father  clips  your  hairs. 
If  there  is  a  hero  fraaitic, 
Or  a  lover  too  romantic  ; — 
If  threescore  seeks  second  spouse, 
Or  fourteen  lists  lover's  vows. 
Bring  them  here — for  a  Scotch  boddle, 
Owlspiegle  shall  trim  their  noddle. 

[They  take  the  napkin  frotn  about  GuL* 
lcrammer's  neck.     He  makes  bows  oj 
acknowledgment,  which  they  return  fan- 
tastically, and  siyig — 
Thrice   crow'd  hath   the   blackcock,  thrice  croak'd 

hath  the  raven, 
And  Master  Melchisedek  Gullcrammer's  shaven  1 
GuL.  My  friends,  you  are  too  musical  for  me ; 
But  though  I  cannot  cope  with  you  in  song, 
I  would,  in  humble  prose,  inquire  of  you, 
If  that  you  will  permit  me  to  acquit 
Even  with   the  barber's  pence  the  barber's  ser- 
vice ? 

[They  shake  their  heads. 
Or   if    there   is   aught    else   that    I   can   do   fol 

you. 
Sweet  Master  Owlspicgle,  or  your  loving  child. 
The  hopeful  Oockle'moy  ? 

COCKLEDEMOT. 

Sir,  you  have  been  trimm'd  of  late, 
Smc)oth"s  your  chin,  and  bald  your  pate ; 
Lest  cold  rheums  should  work  you  harm, 
Here's  a  cap  to  keep  you  warm. 

GuL.  Welcome,  as  Fortunatus'  wi-slung  cap, 
For't  was  a  cap  that  I  was  wishing  for. 
(There  I  was  quaint  in  spite  of  mortal  terror.) 

[As  he  puts  on  the  cap,  a  pair  f  ass's  ears 
disengage  themselves. 
Upon  my  faitli,  it  is  a  dainty  head-dress, 
And  miglit  become  an  alderman !-  ThauKs,  sweet 

Monsieur, 
Thou'rt  a  considerate  youth. 

[Both  Goblins  bow  with  m^emfmy  to  Gull- 
crammer. who  returns  their  salutatiofi 
OwLSPiEGLE  descends  by  the  trap-door 
CocKLEDEMOY  Springs  out  a'  a  vjindow 

SONG  (without.) 

OWT.SPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy,  my  hope,  my  care, 
Where  art  thou  now,  0  tell  me  where  f 

COCKLEDEMOT. 

Up  in  the  sky, 
On  the  bonny  dratconfly. 
Come,  father,  come  you  too — 
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She  has  four  '«i:.g3  aiid  strength  enow, 
And  her  long  body  Las  room  for  two. 

GuL.  Cockledemoy  now  is  a  naughty  brat — 
JVould  have   the  poor   old   stitf-ruinp'd  devil,  hia 

father, 
Peril  his  fiendish  neck.     All  boys  are  thoughtless. 

SONG. 
OWLSPIEGLE. 

Wh'ch  way  didst  thou  take  ? 

COCKLEDKMOY. 

1  have  fall'n  in  the  lake — 

Help,  father,  for  Beelzebub's  sake. 

Gcx.  The  imp  is  di'own'd — a  strange  deatJ 
a  devil, — 
0,  may  all  boys  take  warning,  and  be  civil ; 

Respect  their  loving  sires,  endure  a  cliiding, 
Nor  roam  by  night  on  dr-agontlies  a-riding  1 

COCKLEDEMOY  (ismgs.) 
Now  merrily,  merrily,  row  I  to  shore, 
M'v  bark  is  a  bean-shell,  a  straw  for  an  oar 

OWLSPIEGLE  (sings.) 
My  hfe,  my  joy. 
My  Cockledemoy  I 

HuL.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer — thus  children 
are  spoil' d. 

[Strikes  into  the  tune. 
Master  Owlspiegle,  hoy ! 

He  deserves  to  be  whipp'd  little  Cockledemoy  ! 

[llieir  voices  are  heard,  as  ^f  dt/ing  away. 

orUL.  They're  gone  ! — Now,  am  I  scared,  or  am 

I  not  ? 

I  think  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 

Of  fear  has  given  me  courage.'     This  is  strange, 

now. 
When  they  were  here,  I  was  not  half  so  frighten'd 
As  now  they're  gone — they  were  a  sort  of  com- 
pany. 
What  a  strange  thin'j  is  use  1 — A  horn,  a  claw, 
I'he  tij  of  a  ficn'"*  'ail,  was  wont  to  scare  me. 
Now  am  I  with  the  devil  hand  and  glove ; 
His  soap  has  lather'd,  and  his  razor  shaved  me ; 
I've  joined  him  in  a  catch,  kept  time  and  tune. 
Could  dine  with  him,  nor  ask  for  a  long  spoon ; 
^nd  if  I  keep  not  better  company, 
Wliat  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall  die  ? 

[Exit. 

I  "Cowards,  upon  necessity,  aspame 

A  fearful  bravery  ;  thinking  by  this  face 

To  fasten  in  men's  minds  that  they  have  courage." 

Shakspeark. 


SCENE  HI. 

A  Gothic  Hall,  oaste  and  ruinous.     T.\s  moot  Ugh i 

>s  at  times  seen  through  the  shafted  icindoxs. 
Enter  Katleex  and  Blackthorn — They  havt 
thrown  off  the  more  ludicrous  parts  of  tlieit 
disguise. 

Kat.  Tliis  way — this  way ;    was  ever  fool  so 
guU'd  ! 

Bla.  I  play'd  the  barber  better  than  I  thought 
for. 
Well,  I've  an  occupation  in  reserve. 
When  the  long-bow  and  merry  musket  fail  me. — 
But,  hark  ye,  pretty  Katleen. 

Kat.  What  should  I  hearken  to 

Bla.    Irt  thou  not  afraid. 
In  thene  wild  halls  while  playing  teigned  goblins. 
That  we  may  meet  with  real  ones  ? 

Kat.  Not  a  jot. 

My  sph-it  is  too  light,  mj  heart  too  bold, 
To  fear  a  \  isit  from  the  other  world. 

Bla.  Buv  is  not  tliis  the  place,  the  very  hall 
In  wliich  mi-L'  say  tiiat  Oswald's  grantlfather. 
The  black  Lv  rd  Erick,  walks  his  penance  round ! 
Credit    rae,    Tvatleen,    these    half-raoulder'd    col 

umiiy 
ilave  in  their  i  in  something  very  fiendish, 
^  nd,  if  you'll  tav  an  honest  friend's  advice, 
The  sooner  ths  t    f  iu  change  theh  shatter'd  splen 

dor 
Jx'  the  snug  co,ta';e  that  I  told  you  of, 
W  Teve  me,  it  will  prove  the  Wither  dwelling. 

iLxT.  If  I  e'er   see   that  sottage,  honest  Black- 
thorn, 
n  i'i'i  7e  me,  it  shall  be  from  other  motive 
Than  fear  of  Erick's  spectre. 

[A  rustling  sound  is  heard, 


flA, 


I  heard  a  rustling  sound— 


UxM  a  mv  life,  there's  something  in  the  hall, 
Kal  \  ''.cv,  besides  us  two  I 

R  \  c.  A  yeoman  thou, 

A  foil  ?  er,  and  frighten'd  1     I  am  sorry 
I  gav.i  ^\\e  fool's-cap  to  poor  GuUcrairmaer, 
And  h  I  thy  head  go  bare. 

[The  same  rushing  sound  is  r'-p^f-'i 
Bla.    R  hy,  are  you  mad,  or  hear  you  »iot    • 

so'ind  ? 
Kat.  And  if  I  do,  I  take  small  heed  of  it. 
Will  you  all>)W  i  maiden  to  be  bolder 
Than    you,   witN   beard   on   chin   and    sr^or  I   at 
girdle  i 
Bla.  Nay,  n   1   J-ad   my  sword,    I   would   txA 
care ; 

2  I  have  a  notioi  »*  Ul  "<  cs'*  he  managed  so  »«  to  reiM«< 
sent  imperfect,  or  filling  m>.onligbt,  upon  he  plan  oi  tfal 
Eidophusikon. 
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Though  I  ne'er  heard  of  master  of  defence, 

80  active  at  his  weapon  as  to  brave 

The  devil,  or  a  ghost — See !  see  !  see  yonder  1 

l_A  Figure  m  imperfectly  seen  between  two  of 
the  pillars. 
Kat-  There's  something  moves,  that's  certain, 
and  the  moonlight. 
Chased  by  the  flittuig  gale,  is  too  imperfect 
To  show  its  form ;  but,  in  the  name  of  God, 
111  venture  on  it  boldly. 

Bla.  Wilt  thou  80  ? 

Were  I  ah  me,  now,  I  were  strongly  tempted 
To  trust  my  heek  for  safety  ;  but  with  thee, 
Be  it  fi«nd  or  fairy,  Til  take  risk  to  meet  it. 
Kat   It  stands  full  in  our  path,  and  we  must 
pass  it. 
Or  tarry  here  all  night. 

Bla.  In  its  vile  company  ? 

[As  they  advance  towards  the  Figure,  it  is 
more  plainly  distinguished,  which  might,  I 
thi7ik,  be  contrived  by  raising  successive 
screens  of  crape.     The  Figure  is  wrapped 
in  a  long  robe,  like  the  mantle  of  a  Her- 
mit, or  Palmer. 
Pal.  Ho  1  ye  who  thread  by  night  these  wilder- 
ing  scenes, 
In  garb  of  those  who  long  have  slept  in  death, 
Fear  ye  the  company  of  those  you  imitate  ? 
Bla.  TTiis  is  the  devil,  Katleen,  let  us  fly ! 

[Runs  off. 
Kat.  I  will  not  fly — why  should  I  ?     My  nerves 
shake 
To  look  on  this  strange  vision,  but  my  heart 
Partakes   not  the  alarm. — If  thou  dost  come   in 

Heaven's  name, 
In  Heaven's  name  art  thou  welcome  ! 

Pal.  I  come,  by  Heaven  permitted.     Quit  this 
castle : 
There  is  a  fate  on't — if  for  good  or  evil. 
Brief  space  shall  soon  determine.     In  that  fate. 
If  good,  by  lineage  thou  canst  notliing  claim ; 
If  evil,   much  mayst   suffer. — Leave   these   pre- 
cincts. 
Kat.  Whate'er  thou  art,  be  answer'd — Know, 
I  •vill  not 
Desert  the  kinswoman  who  train'd  my  youth ; 
Know,  that  I  will  not  quit  my  friend,  my  Flora ; 
Know,  that  I  will  not  leave  the  aged  man 
Whtj^e   roof  has   shelter'd   me.     This  is   my  re- 
solve— 
If  evil  come,  T  aid  my  friends  to  bear  it ; 
If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  see  them  prosper, 
A  portion  in  their  happiness  from  which 
Ho  fiend  can  bar  me. 

Pal.  Maid,  before  thy  courage, 

Cirm  built  on  innocence,  even  beings  of  nature 
'fore   powerful   far   than   thine,  give  place   and 
way; 


Take  then  this  key,  and  wait  the  eveat  with  couf 
age. 
[He  drops  the  key. — He  disappears  gradvt 
ally — tlie  moonlight  failing  at  the  samA 
time. 
Kat.  {after  a  pause.)  Whate'er  it  was,  'tis  gone 
My  head  turns  round — 
The  blond  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  full  torrent  to  my  brain, 
And  makes  wild  work  with  reason.     I  will  haste, 
If  that  my  steps  can  bear  me  so  far  safe, 
To  hving  company.     .What  if  I  meet  it 
Again  in  the  long  aisle,  or  vaulted  passage  ? 
And  if  I  do,  the  strong  support  that  bore  me 
Through  this  appalling  interview,  again 
Shall  strengthen  and  uphold  me. 

[As  she  steps  forward  she  stumbles  ovet 
the  key. 
What's  this  ?     The  key  ? — there  may  be  mystery 

in't. 
I'll  to  my  kinswoman,  when  this  dizzy  fit 
Will  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  way  aright. 

[She  sits  down  ezhattsted 

He-enter  Blackthoen,  with  a  drawn  sword  and  torch, 
Bla.  Katleen !  What,  Katleen ! — What  a  wretch 
was  I 

To  leave  her ! — Katleen, — I  am  weapon'd  now, 

And  fear  nor  dog  nor  devil.     She  replies  not  I 

Beast  that  I  was — nay,  worse  than  beast ;   the 
stag, 

As  timorous  as  he  is,  fights  for  his  hind. 

What's  to  be  done  ? — I'll  search  this  cursed  castle 

From  dungeon  to  the  battlements ;   if  I  find  her 
not, 

I'll  fling  me  from  the  highest  pinnacle 

Katleen  {who  has  somewhat  gathered  fier  vpiritx, 
in  consequence  of  his  entrance,  comes  behini 
and  touches  him  ;  he  starts.)       Brave  sir  ! 

I'll  spare  you  that  rash  leap — You're  a  bold  woods- 
man ! 

Surely  I  hope  that  from  this  night  henceforward  . 

You'll   never   kill   a  hare,   since   you're  akin    tw 
tliera ; 

0  I  could  laugh — but  that  my  head's  so  dizzy. 
Bla.    Lean    on   me,  Katleen — By  my  honesi 

word, 

1  thought  you  close  behind — I  was  surprised. 
Not  a  jot  frighten'd. 

Kat.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  ask  me  to  thy  cottage. 
And  then  to  show  me  at  what  shght  expense 
Of  manhood  I  might  master  thee  and  it. 

Bla.  I'll  take  the  risk  of  that — This  goblin  busi 
ness 
Came  rather  unexpected ;  the  best  horse 
Will  start  at  sudden  sights.     Try  me  again. 
And  if  I  prove  not  true  to  bonny  Katleen., 
Hang  me  in  mine  own  bowstring.  [Ji  ce'j.m, 
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SCENE  IV. 

Tht  Seen*  returns  to  the  Apartment  at  the  beginning 
of  Act  Second.  Oswald  and  Durward  are  dis- 
covered with  Eleanor,  Flor.v,  and  Leonard — 
Durward  shuts  a  Prayer-book,  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  reading. 

Due.    '  ris   true  —  the   difference   betwixt    the 
chu~clies, 
^^'hich  zealots  love  to  dwell  on,  to  the  wise 
Of  eitlier  flock  are  of  far  less  importance 
ITaan  those  great  truths  to  which  all  Christiai  men 
Hubscribe  with  equal  reverence. 

O&w.  We  thank  thee,  father,  for  the  holy  office, 
Still  best  performed  when  the  pastor's  tongue 
Is  echo  to  his  breast ;  of  jarring  creeds 
It  ill  beseems  a  layman's  tongue  to  speak. — 
Wliere  have  you  stow'd  yon  prater  ?      [7b  Flosa. 

Rlo.  Safe  in  the  gobUn-chamber. 

Ele.  The  goblin-chamber  I 

Maiden,  wert  thou  frantic  ? — if  his  Reverence 
Have  suffered  harm  by  waspish  Owlspiegle, 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  abye  it. 

Flo.  Here  he  comes, 

Can  answer  for  himself! 

Fnter  Gullcramater,  in  the  fashion  in,  vMch  Owxs- 
piEGLE  had  put  him  :  having  the  fool's-cap  on  his 
head,  and  towel  about  his  neck,  d:c.  His  tnanner 
through  the  scene  is  wild  and  extravagant,  as  if 
the  fright  had  a  little  affected  his  brain. 

DuR.  A  goodly  spectacle ! — Is  there  such  a  goblin, 
To  Osw.)  Or  has  sheer  terror  made  him  such  a 
figure  ? 
Osw.  There  is  a  sort  of  wavering  tradition 
Of  a  malicious  imp  who  teazed  all  strangers ; 
My  father  wont  to  call  him  Owlspiegle. 

GuL.  Who  talks  of  Owlspiegle  ? 
He  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a  devil, 
Bo  is  his  son,  the  hopeful  Cockle'moy. 

(Sings.) 
"My  hope,  ray  joy, 
My  Cockledcmoy  1" 

i.EO.  The  fool's  bewitch'd — the  goblin  hath  fur- 
nish'd  him 
A  cap  which  well  befits  his  reverend  wisdom. 

Flo.  If  I  could  think  he  had  lost  his  slender  wits, 
I  should  be  sorry  for  the  trick  they  play'd  him. 

Leo.  0  fear  liim  not ;  it  were  a  foul  reflection 
On  any  fiend  of  sense  and  reputation, 
To  filch  such  petty  wares  as  his  poor  brains. 

DuR.  What  saTT  3t  thou,  sir?      What   heard'st 
thouf 

GuL.  What  was't  I  saw  and  heard  ? 
rhat  which  old  graybeards. 


Who  conjure  Hebrew  intc  Anglo-Saxon, 

To  cheat  starved  barons  wiih,  can  little  guess  at. 

Flo.  If  he  begin  so  roundly  with  my  father, 
His  madness  is  not  like  to  save  his  bones. 

GnL.  Sirs,  midnight  came,  and  with  it  came  th«» 
goblin. 
I  had  reposed  me  after  some  brief  study; 
But  as  the  soldier,  sleeping  in  the  trench, 
Keeps  sword  and  musket  by  him,  so  I  had 
My  little  Hebrew  manual  prompt  for  service. 

Flo.  Sausagian  sousdface ;  that  much  of  yoi/J 
Hebrew 
Even  I  can  bear  in  memory. 

GuL.  We  counter'd. 

The  goblin  and  myself,  even  in  mid  chamber, 
And  each  stepp'd  back  a  pace,  as  "twere  to  study 
The  foe  he  had  to  deal  with ! — I  bethought  me. 
Ghosts  ne'er  have  the  first  word,  and  so  I  took  it 
And  fired  a  volley  of  roimd  Greek  at  him. 
He  stood  his  ground,  and  answer'd  in  the  Syriac ; 
I  flank'd  my  Greek  with  Hebrew,  and  compeU'il 

liim 

[A  noise  heara 

Osw.  Peace,  idle  prater ! — Hark — what  soundi 
are  these  ? 
Amid  the  growling  of  the  storm  without, 
I  hear  strange  notes  of  music,  and  the  clash 
Of  coursers'  trampUng  feet. 

Voices  (without.) 
We  come,  dark  riders  of  the  night, 
And  flit  before  the  dawning  light  ■ 
Hill  and  valley,  far  aloof. 
Shake  to  hear  our  chargers'  hoof; 
But  not  a  foot-stamp  on  the  green 
At  morn  shall  show  where  we  have  been. 

Osw.  These  must  be  revellers  belated — 
Let  them  pass  on  ;  the  ruin'd  halls  of  Devoi^oil 
Open  to  no  such  guests. — 

[Flourish  of  trumpets  at  a  distance,  then  mare' 
They  sound  a  summons ; 
What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour  of  night  ? 
Look  out,  and  see  their  number,  and  their  bearing 

Leo.  (goes  up  to  the  windovj.)  'Tis  strange-  < 
single  shadowy  form  alone 
Is  hovering  on  the  drawbridge — far  apart      « 
Flit  through  the  tempest  banners,  horse,  and  riat;'<( 
In  darkness  lost,  or  dimly  seen  by  lightning. — 
Hither  the  figure  moves — the  bolts  revolve — 
The  gate  uncloses  to  him. 

Ele.  Heaven  protect  us  1 

The  Palmer  enters — Gullcrammer  runs  off. 

Osw.  Whence  and  what  art  thou  i  for  what  end 

come  hither  ? 
Pai-  I  come  fruin  a  tar  land,  where  the  stons 

howls  V  bt. 


Anrl  the  sun  seta  not,  to  pronoimce  to  thee, 
Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  thy  house's  fate. 

Due.  I  charge  thee,  in  the  name  we  late  have 

kneel'd  to 

Pal.  Abbot  of  Lanercost,  I  bid  thee  peace  1 
Uninterrupted  let  me  do  mine  errand : 
Ba""^D  of  Devorgoil,  son  of  the  bold,  the  proud, 
The  warlike  uiJ  the  mighty,  wherefore  wear'st 

thou 
The  nabit  of  a  peasant?     Toll  r^^,  wherefore 
Are  thy  fair  halls  thus  was+e — thy  chambers  bare — 
Where  are  the  tapestii^",  ^Itcro  the  conquer'd 

banners, 
Trophies,  and  gilded  arms,  that  deck'd  the  walls 
Of  once  proud  Devorgoil  ? 

\_He  advances,  and  places  himself  where  the 
Armor  hung,  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  Scene. 
Due.  Whoe'er  thou  art — if  thou  dost  know  so 
mucli, 

N'eeds  must  thou  know 

Osw.   Peace !    I  will  answer  here ;    to  me  he 
spoke. — 
Mysterious  stranger,  briefly  I  reply : 
A  peasant's  dress  befits  a  peasant's  fortime ; 
And  'twere  vain  mockery  to  array  these  walls 
In  trophies,  of  whose  memory  naught  remains, 
Save  that  tlie  cruelty  outvied  the  valor 
Of  those  who  vore  them. 

Pal.  Degenerate  as  thou  art, 

Knowst.  thon  to  Trhora  thou  say'st  this  ? 

\_He  dropi  kis  mantle,  and  is  discovered 

armed  o.«  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  suit 

which  hih\g  on  the  wall;  all. express 

terror. 

Osw.  It  is  himself— ibe  spirit  of  mine  ancestor  ! 

Eri.  Tremble  not,  sen.  but  hear  me  ! 

[7/e  strikes  bhe  wall;  it  opens,  and  dis- 
covers the  Treasure- Chamber. 

There  lies  piled 
The  wealth  I  brought  from  wasted  Cumberland, 
Enough  to  reinstate  thy  ruin'd  fortunes. — 
Cast  from  thine  high  born  brows  that  peasant  bon- 
net, 
Tlirow  from  th;,  noble  grasp  the  peasant's  staff, 
U'er  all,  withi'.raw  thine  hand  from  that  mean  mate, 
Whom  in  an  hour  of  reckless  desperation 
rhy  f-ilunes  cast  thee  on.     This  do, 
Ai  d  oe  as  great  as  ere  was  Devorgoil, 
Vi  hen  Devorgoil  was  richest !' 

DuR.  Lord  Oswald,  tliou  art  tempted  by  a  fiead, 
W  ho  doth  as.sail  thee  on  thy  weakest  side, — 
Thy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  love  of  grandeur. 
Stand  fast — resist — contemn  his  fatal  offers  1 
Ele.  Urge  liim  not,  father ;  if  the  sacrifice 

•  MS—  '  And  be  as  rich  u  ere  wm  Devorgoil, 
When  Devorgokl  >f««  t'vcadeBt." 


Of  such  a  wasted,  woe-worn  WTPtcL  as  T  am. 
Can  save  laim  from  the  abyss  of  mi?erv, 
Upon  whose  verge  he's  tottering,  let  me  wandei 
An  unacknowledged  outcast  from  his  castle, 
Even  to  the  humble  cottage  I  was  born  in. 

Osw.  No,  Ellen,  no — it  is  not  thus  they  part. 
Whose  hearts  and  souls,  disasters  borne  in  common 
Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer  saplings 
Are  twined  in  union  by  the  eddying  tempest, — 
Spirit  of  Erick,  while  thou  bear'st  his  shape, 
I'll  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 
Thy  impious  counsel,  other  than  with  these  worda 
Depart,  and  tempt  me  not ! 

Eei.  ITien  fate  will  have  her  course.  — Fall,  mas- 
sive grate,  [sTU-es, 
Yield  them  the  tempting  view  of  these  rich  trea 
But  bar  them  from  possession  ! 

[A  portcidlis  falls  before  fhe  door  of  th* 
Treasure-  Chamoer. 

Mortals,  hear  1 
No  hand  may  ope  that  grate,  except  the  Heir 
Of  plunder'd  Aglionby,  whose  mighty  wealth, 
Ravish'd  in  evil  hour,  lies  yonder  piled  ; 
And  not  his  hand  prevails  without  the  key 
Of  Black  Loi-d  Erick  ;  brief  space  is  given 
To  save  proud  Devorgoil. — So  wills  high  Heaven. 

[Thunder  ;  he  disappears. 

Due.  Gaze  not  so  wildly ;  you  have  stood  tha 
trial 
That  his  commission  bore,  and  Heaven  designs. 
If  I  may  spell  his  will,  to  rescue  Devorgoil 
Even  by  the  Heir  of  Aglionby — Behold  liim 
In  that'yoiing  forester,  unto  whose  hand 
Those  bars  shall  yield  the  treasures  of  his  house, 
Destined  to  ransom  yours. — Advance,  young  Leon 

ard. 
And  prove  the  adventure. 

Leo.  {advances  and  attempts  the  grate.)  It  is  fas! 
As  is  the  tower,  rock-seated. 

Osw.  We  will  fetch  other  means,  and  prove  it» 
strength, 
Nor  starve  in  poverty  with  wealth  "before  u& 

Due.  Think  what  the  vision  spoke ; 
The  key — the  fated  key 

Enter  Gullceammee. 
GuL.  A  key  ? — I  say  a  quay  is  what  we  want, 
Tims  by  the  learn'd  orthographized — Q,  u,  a,  y. 
The  lake  is  overflow'd  ! — a  quay,  a  boat. 
Oars,  punt,  or  sculler,  is  all  one  to  me ! — 
We  shall  be  drown'd,  good  people  ! !  1 

Enter  Katlekn  and  Blackthoen,, 
Kat.  Deliv'w  ua 

Haste,  save  yourselves — the  lake  is  rising  fa4.' 

'  If  it  conid  be  managed  to  render  the  rising  of  the  U>  «  'te 
il'.B,  it  would  answer  well  for  a  coup-de-thedtre. 
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Bla.  'T  has  risen  my  bo-w  '9  height  in  the  last  five 
minutes, 
And  still  13  swelling  strangely. 

Gci..  {who  flax  Mood  astonished  upon  seeing  them.) 
We  snail  be  drown'd  without  your  kind  assistance. 
Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  your  dragonfly — 
T  our  straw,  your  bean-stalk,  gentle  Cockle'raoy  ! 
Lico.  [looking  from  the  .ih<,t-hole.)  'Tia  true,  by 
all  that's  fearful  1     The  proud  lake 
Peers,  like  ambitious  tyrant,  o'er  his  bounds, 
Aad  srr.n  will  whelm  the  castle — even  the  draw- 
bridge 
is  under  water  now. 

Kat.  Let  us  escape !     Wliy  stand  you  gazing 

-here  ? 
Due.  Upon  the  opening  ot  that  fatal  grate 
depends  the  fearful  spell  ina^  now  entraps  us, 
rhe  key  of  Black  Lord  Erick-  -ere  we  find  it, 
[■he  castle  will  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves, 
A.nd  we  shall  perish  in  it ! 

Kat.  {giving  the  key.)  Here,  prove  this ; 
A  chance  most  strange  and  fearful  gave  it  me. 

[Oswald  puts  it  into  the  lock,  and  attempts 
to  turn  it — a  Iwid  clap  of  thunder. 
Flo.  The  lake  stU]  rises  faster. — Leonard,  Leon- 
ard, 
fJwist  thou  not  save  us  ? 

FLeonard  tries  the  lock — it  opens  with  a 
'liolent  noise,  and  the  Portcullit  rises. 
A   lotid  strain  of  wild  music—  -There 
may  he  a  chorus  here. 
_  Oswald  enters  the  apartment,  and  brings 
out  a  scroll. 
1  to.  Thfc  lake  is  ebbing  with  as  wondrous  haste 
A    late  't  rose—  +he  d'-awl  ridge  is  left  dry  I 
Cs"'    This  may  explain  the  cans 


'  M^. — "'  The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  pa**— 
Constanc)  Htiiues  th«ir  blast 
Of  Pevorgoii  the  dai  {h  ft  *« 


(Gullcrammer  offers  to  take  if.)  But  soft  you,  sir, 
We'll  not  disturb  your  learning  for  the  matter ; 
Yet,  since  you've  borne  a  part  in   this  strange 

drama, 
You  shall  not  go  ungn  3rdon  v.      "^ise  or  learn'd, 
Modest  or  gentle,  Heaven  alone  can  make  thee. 
Being  so  much  otherwise  ;  but  from  this  abundr^nca 
Thou  shalt  have  that  sh*ll  gild  thine  ignorance, 
Exalt  thy  base  descent,  make  thy  presumption 
Seem  modest  confidence,  and  find  thee  hundreds 
Ready  to  swear  that  same  fool's-cap  of  tliine 
Is  reverend  as  a  mitre. 

GuL.  Thanks,  mighty  baron,  now  no  more  t  ^MW 
one  ! — 
•I  wiU  be  quaint  with  him,  for  all  his  quips.  [Asidi 

Osw.  For  sb^U  kind  Katleea  lack 
Her  portion  ii.  cjar  happiness. 

Kat.  Thanks,  my  good  lord,  but  Katleen'a  fate 
is  fix'd — 
There  is  a  certain  valiant  forester. 
Too  much  afear'd  of  ghosts  to  sleep  anights 
In  his  lone  cottage,  without  one  to  guard  him.-  — 

Leo.  If  I  forget  my  comrade's  faithful  fi-iendship 
May  I  be  lost  to  fortune,  hope,  and  love  ! 

Due.  Peace,  all !  and  hear  the  blessing  whicl 
this  scroll 
Speaks  unto  faitli,  and  constancy,  and  virtue 

No  more  this  castle's  troubled  gue.«t, 
Dark  Erick's  spirit  hath  found  rest 
The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  past— 
For  Constancy  defies  their  blast. 
Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  free 
Shall  wed  the  Heir  of  Aglionby ; 
Not  ever  more  dishonor  soil 
The  rescued  house  of  Devorgoil  1' 

Snah  wed  with  Dacre's  injured  het 
Ti>*  v'vei  iDooD  of  Devorgoi   ' 
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PREFACK 

These  18  not,  perhaps,  upon  record,  a  tale  of 
horror  which  gives  U8  a  more  perfect  picture  than 
is  afforded  by  the  present,  of  the  violence  of  our 
fincestors,  or  tlie  complicated  crimes  into  ■which 
they  were  hurried,  by  what  their  wise,  but  ill- 
enforced,  laws  ternied  the  heathenish  and  accursed 
practice  of  Deadly  Feud.  The  author  has  tried 
to  extract  some  dramatic  scenes  out  of  it ;  but  he 
is  conscious  no  exertions  of  his  can  increase  the 
horror  of  that  which  is  in  itself  so  iniquitous.  Yet, 
if  we  look  at  modern  events,  we  must  not  too  has- 
tily venture  to  conclude  that  our  own  times  have 
80  much  the  superiority  over  former  days  as  we 
might  at  first  be  tempted  to  infer.  One  great  ob- 
ject has  indeed  been  obtained.  The  power  of  the 
laws  extends  over  the  country  universally,  and  if 
cruniiials  at  present  sometimes  escape  punishment, 
this  can  only  be  by  eluding  justice, — not,  as  of  old, 
by  defying  it. 

But  the  motives  which  influence  modern  ruffians 
lo  coniDiit  actions  at  which  we  pause  with  wonder 
ind  horror,  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
thirst  of  gain.  For  the  hope  of  lucre,  we  Ijive 
eeen  a  wretch  seduced  to  his  fate,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  was  to  share  in  amusement  and  con- 
viviality ;  and,  for  gold,  we  ha\e  seen  the  meanest 
of  wretches  deprived  of  life,  and  their  miserable 
remains  cheated  of  the  grave. 

The  loftier,  if  equally  cruel,  feelings  of  pride, 
ambition,  and  love  of  vengeance,  were  the  idols  of 
our  forefathers,  while  the  caitiffs  of  our  day  bend 
to  Mammon,  the  meanest  of  the  spirits  who  fe'il.' 
The  criminals,  therefore,  of  former  times,  drew 
their  helUsh  inspiration  from  a  loftier  source  than 
is  known  to  modem  villains.    The  fever  of  unsated 


— Mammon  led  them  on : 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Hea-»r     — Milton. 


ambition,  the  phrensy  of  ungratiiied  revenge,  the 
perfervidu'in  ingenhim  Scotoruni,  stigmatized  by 
oiu"  jurists  and  our  legislators,  held  hfe  but  as 
passing  breath ;  and  such  enormities  as  now  sound 
like  the  acts  of  a  madman,  were  then  the  familiar 
deeds  of  every  offended  noble.  With  thes'i  ob 
servations  we  proceed  to  our  story. 

Jolm  Muir,  or  Mure,  of  Auchindrane,  the  roa- 
triver  and  executor  of  the  following  cruelties,  was  a 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  good  estate  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  ;  bold,  ambitious,  treacherous 
to  the  last  degree,  and  utterly  unconscientious, — a 
Richard  the  Third  m  private  hfe,  inaccessible  alike 
to  pity  and  to  remorse.  His  view  was  to  raise 
the  power,  and  extend  the  grandeur,  of  his  own 
family.  This  gentleman  had  married  the  dauErh- 
ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Barganie,  who  was, 
excepting  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  the  most  importatl 
person  in  all  Carrick,  the  district  of  Ayrshiie 
which  he  inliabited,  and  where  the  name  of  Ken- 
nedy held  so  great  a  sway  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
popular  rhyme, — 

"  'Twixt  Wigton  and  the  town  of  Aii, 
Portpatrick  and  the  Cruives  of  Cree; 
No  man  need  think  for  to  bide  there, 
Uidess  lie  court  Saint  Kennedie." 

Now,  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  who  hau  :rom's<i 
himself  high  advancement  by  means  of  his  father 
in-law  Barganie,  saw,  with  envy  and  resentment, 
that  his  influence  remained  second  and  inferior  tc 
the  House  of  Cassilis,  chief  of  all  the  Kennedys. 
The  Earl  was  indeed  a  minor,  but  his  authority 
was  maintained,  and  his  affiiirs  well  managed,  b) 
his  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased  Earl,  and  tutor  and  guard- 
ian to  the  present.  This  worthy  gentleman  sup- 
ported his  nephew's  dignity  and  the  credit  of  the 
house  so  effectually,  that  Barganie's  consequence 
was  much  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  the  ambi- 
tious Aucliindrane.  his  son-in  law.  saw  no  belter 
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remetly  than  to  remove  so  formidable  a  rival  as 
/"■iillayne  by  violent  means. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  of  God  1597,  he 
rame  with  a  party  of  followers  to  the  to-mi  of  May- 
bole  (where  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cnllayne  then 
.esided),  and  lay  in  ambush  in  an  orchard,  through 
•"hi^'h  he  knew  his  destined  victim  was  to  pass,  in 
-!tu/nin£r  homewards  from  a  house  where  he  was 

igaged  to  sup.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  came  alone, 
iod  unattended,  whei>  he  was  suddenly  fired  upon 
by  Aucljindrane  and  his  accomphces,  who,  having 
missed  their  aim,  cVew  their  swords,  and  rushed 
upon  him  to  slay  him.  But  the  party  thus  as- 
sailed at  disadvantage,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hide  himself  for  that  time  in  a  ruinous  house, 
where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  came  to  his  assistance. 

Sk  Thomas  Kennedy  prosecuted  Miu"e  for  this 
assault,  who,  finding  himself  in  danger  from  the 
law,  made  a  sort  of  apology  and  agreement  with 
the  Lord  of  Cullayne,  to  whose  daughter  he  united 
his  eldest  son,  in  testimony  of  the  closest  friendsbip 
in  future.  This  agreement  was  sincere  on  the  part 
•ii  Kennedy,  who,  after  it  had  been  entered  into, 
showed  himself  Auchindrane's  friend  and  assistant 
on  all  occasions.  But  it  was  most  false  and  treach- 
erfiTiS  on  that  of  Mure,  who  continued  to  nourish 
the  purpose  of  murdering  his  new  friend  ^nd  ally 
'^n  the  first  opportunity. 

Auchindrane's  first  attempt  to  effect  this  was  by 
means  of  the  young  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Barganie 
(for  old  Barganie,  Auchindrane's  father-in-law,  was 
dead),  whom  he  persuaded  to  brave  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  as  one  who  usurped  an  imdue  influence 
over  the  rest  of  the  name.  Accordingly,  this  hot- 
headed youth,  at  the  instigation  of  Auchindranef, 
I'ode  past  the  gate  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  without 
waiting  on  his  chief,  or  sending  him  any  message 
of  civility.  This  led  to  mutual  defiance,  being 
regarded  by  the  Earl,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  as  a  personal  insult.  Both  parties  took  the 
field  with  their  followers,  at  the  head  nf  about  25f> 
men  on  each  side.  The  action  which  ensued  was 
shorter  and  less  bloody  than  might  have  been 
expected  Young  Barganie,  with  the  rashness  of 
headlong  courage,  and  Auchindrane,  fired  by  dead- 
ly enmity  to  the  House  of  Cassdis,  made  a  precipi- 
tate attack  on  the  Earl,  whose  men  were  strongly 
posted  and  under  cover.  They  were  received  by 
a  heavy  fire.  Barganie  was  slain.  Mure  of  Au- 
chindrane, severely  wounded  in  the  thigli,  became 
unable  to  sit  his  horse,  and,  the  leaders  thus  slain 
or  disabled,  their  party  drew  off  without  continu- 
jig  the  action.  It  must  be  particularly  observed, 
that  Sir  Tliomas  Kennedy  remained  neuter  in  this 


•  "  No  papers  winch  have  hitherto  been  discovered  appear 
a  tftbrd  fi  striking  a  pictnre  of  the  savage  state  of  barbarism 
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quarrel,  considering  his  connection  with  Auchin 
drane  as  too  intimate  to  be  broken  e"ven  by  his 
desire  to  assist  his  nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  honorable  conduct  he 
met  a  vile  reward  ;  for  Auchindrane,  in  resentment 
of  the  loss  of  his  relative  Barganie,  and  the  down- 
fall of  his  ambitious  hopes,  continued  his  practices 
against  the  fife  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Cullayne,  tiiongh 
totally  innocent  of  contributing  to  either.  Chuuce 
favored  his  wicked  purpose. 

The  Knight  of  Cullayne,  finding  IJmself  oblig  t'd 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  on  a  particular  day,  soot  a 
message  by  a  servant  to  Mure,  in  which  he  told 
him,  in  the  most  unsuspecting  confidence,  the  pur- 
pose of  liis  journey,  and  named  the  road  which  he 
proposed  to  take,  inviting  Mure  to  meet  liim  at 
Duppill,  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  A\t,  a  place 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  any  com- 
missions which  he  might  have  for  Edinburgh,  and 
assuring  his  treacherous  ally  he  would  attend  to 
any  business  which  he  might  have  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis  as  anxiously  as  to  liis  own.  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy's  message  was  carried  to  the  town  of 
Maybole,  where  his  messenger,  for  some  trivial 
reason,  had  the  import  committed  to  writing  by 
a  schoolmaster  in  that  town,  and  dispatched  it  to 
its  destination  by  means  of  a  poor  student,  named 
Dalrymple,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  the  house  of 
Auchindrane  in  person. 

This  suggested  to  Mure  a  diabolical  plot.  Hav- 
ing thus  received  tidings  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy's 
motions,  he  conceived  the  infernal  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  confiding  friend  who  sent  the  information, 
waylaid  and  nmrdered  at  the  place  appointed  to 
meet  with  liim,  not  only  in  friendship,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  him  service.  He  dismissed 
the  messenger  Dalrymple,  cautioning  the  lad  to 
carry  back  the  letter  to  Maybole.  and  to  say  that 
he  had  not  found  him,  Auchindrane,  in  his  house. 
Having  taken  tliis  precaution,  he  proceeded  to 
in.stigate  the  brother  of  the  slain  GDbert  of  Barga- 
nie, Thomas  Kennedy  of  Drumurghie  by  name,  and 
Walter  Mure  of  Cloncaird,  a  kinsman  of  liis  own, 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  revenging  Barganie'a 
death.  The  fiery  young  men  were  easily  induce-./ 
to  undertake  the  crime.  They  waylaid  the  unsus- 
pecting Sir  Thomas  of  Cullayne  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  traitor  Auchindrane,  and  the 
murderers  having  in  company  five  or  six  servants, 
well  mounted  and  armed,  assaulted  and  cruelly 
murdered  him  with  many  wounds.  They  then 
plundered  the  dead  corpse  of  lus  pm  se,  containing 
a  thousand  merks  in  gold,  cut  off  the  gold  buttons 
which  he  wore  on  his  coat,  and  despoiled  tb<^  body 
of  some  valuable  rings  and  jewels.' 

into  which  that  country  must  have  snnk,  as  the  foIlowin| 
Bond  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  to  bis  broihei  and  heii^apparent, 


The  revenge  due  for  his  uncle's  murder  \7as 
keenly  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  As  the 
murderers  fled  from  trial,  they  were  declared 
outlaws ;  which  doom,  being  pronounced  by  three 
blasts  of  a  horn,  was  called  "  being  put  to  the  horn, 
and  declared  the  king's  rebel."  ilure  of  Auchin- 
drane  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  been  the 
uistigator  of  the  ciime.  But  he  conceived  there 
could  be  no  evidence  to  prove  his  guilt  if  he  could 
keep  the  boy  Dalrymple  out  of  the  way,  who  de- 
livered the  letter  which  made  him  acquainted  with 
CuUayne's  journey,  and  the  place  at  which  he 
meant  to  halt.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw,  that  if 
the  lad  could  be  produced  at  the  trial,  it  would 
afford  ground  of  fatal  presumption,  since  it  could 
then  be  proved  that  persons  so  nearly  connected 
with  him  as  Kennedy  and  Cluncaird  had  left  liis 
house,  and  committed  the  murder  at  the  very  spot 
whic)\  CuUayne  had  fixed  for  their  meeting. 

To  avoid  this  imminent  danger,  Mure  brought 
Dalryraple  to  his  house,  and  detained  him  there 
for  several  weeks.  But  the  youth  thing  of  tliis 
confinement,  Mure  sent  him  to  reside  with  a  friend, 
Montgomery  of  Skellmorly,  who  maintained  him 
under  a  bori'owed  name,  amid  the  desert  regions 
o*"  tlie  then  ahnost  savage  island  of  Arran.  Being 
c/^>nfident  in  the  absence  of  this  material  witness, 
Aiichindrane,  mstead  of  flying,  like  liis  agents 
Drumurghie  and  Cloncaird,  presented  himself 
boldly  at  the  bar,  demanded  a  fair  trial,  and 
offered  his  person  in  combat  to  the  death  against 
any  of  Lord  Cassihs's  friends  who  might  impugn 
his  innocence.  This  audacity  was  successful,  and 
he  was  dismissed  without  trial. 

Still,  however,  Miu-e  did  not  consider  himself 

Hew,  Master  of  Cassilis.  Tlie  uncle  of  these  young  men,  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  in  tor  of  Cassilis,  as  the  reader 
will  recollect,  was  murdered.  May  11th,  1602,  by  Anchin- 
ilrane's  accomplices. 

"The  Alaster  of  Cassilis,  for  many  years  previous  to  that 
ex'ent,  was  in  open  hostility  to  his  brother.  During  all  that 
period,  however,  the  Master  maintained  h.ibits  of  the  dose.st 
intimacy  with  Auchindrane  and  his  dissolute  associates,  and 
actually  joined  him  in  various  hostile  enterprises  against  his 
brotlier  the  Earl.  The  occurrence  of  the  Laird  of  Culzean's 
murder  was  embraced  by  their  mntual  friends,  as  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  effect  a  permanent  reconciliation  between  the 
imtlieis  ■  bot'  (as  'the  Historic  of  the  Kennedies,'  p.  59, 
quaintly  informs  ns),  '  the  cuntry  thocht  that  he  wald  not  be 
eirnest  ic  that  cause,  for  the  auld  luiff  beluix  him  and  Auchin- 
liayne.'  The  un))rincip!ed  Earl  (whose  sobriquet,  and  that 
«f  iw^mc  of  his  ancestors,  was  King  of  Cnrrick,  to  denote  the 
bounilless  sway  which  he  exercised  over  his  own  vassals  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district),  relying  on  his  t -other's  neces- 
lities,  held  out  the  infamous  bribe  contained  in  the  following 
bond,  to  induce  his  brother,  the  Master  of  Cassilis,  to  murder 
lie  former  friend,  the  old  Laird  of  Auchindrane.  Though 
there  be  honor  among  thieves,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  none 
tmong  ass-issins  ;  for  the  younger  brother  insisted  upon  having 
'jie  price  of  blood  assured  to  him  by  a  written  docr.ment, 
liawii  up  in  the  form  of  a  regular  bond  I 

"  JiiH^in^  j>  the  Earl's  former  '".d  subseijuent  history,  he 


safe,  so  lon^  as  Dalryraple  was  wit)  in  the  realta 
of  Scotlan  J ;  and  the  danger  grew  more  pressing 
when  he  teamed  that  the  lad  had  become  ijiijia 
tient  of  ttie  restramt  which  he  sustained  in  the 
island  ol  Arran,  and  returned  to  some  of  his  friends 
in  Ay  1  shire.  Mure  no  sooner  heard  of  this  thar 
he  agam  obtained  possession  of  the  boy's  poi.soii. 
and  a  second  time  concealed  him  at  Auch:ndrai<e. 
until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  transport  him  to 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  contrived  to  iiavt 
liim  enlisted  in  Buccleuch's  regiment ;  trusting 
doubtless,  tliat  some  one  of  the  numerous  chanced 
of  war  might  destroy  the  poor  yt)uug  man  wliose 
life  wa&  so  dangerous  to  him. 

But  after  five  or  six  years'  uncertain  ?afet}^ 
bought  at  the  expense  of  so  much  vi(dence  and 
cunning,  Auchindraue's  fears  were  exasperated 
mto  phrensy,  when  he  found  this  dangerous  wit- 
ness, having  escaped  from  all  thr  perils  of  climate 
and  battle,  had  left,  or  been  discharged  from,  the 
Legion  of  Borderers,  and  had  again  accomplished 
his  return  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  ground  to  suspect 
that  Dalrymple  knew  the  nature  of  the  hold  which 
he  possessed  over  Auchindrane,  and  was  desirous 
of  extorting  from  his  fears  some  better  provision 
than  he  had  found  either  in  Arran  or  the  Nether 
lands.  But  if  so,  it  was  a  fatal  experiment  to  tarn 
per  witli,the  fears  of  such  a  man  as  Auchindrane, 
who  determined  to  rid  himself  effectually  of  this 
unhappy  young  man. 

Mure  now  lodged  him  in  a  house  of  his  own, 
called  Chapeldf>nan,  tenanted  by  a  vassal  and  con- 
nection of  his  called  James  Bannatyne.  This  man 
he  commissioned  to  meet  him  at  ten  o'clock  at 
niffht  on  the  sea-sands  near  Girvan,  and  bring  with 


j:roijali'..'  tboujiht  that,  in  either  event,  his  purposes  would  ba 
attained,  by  '  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.'  On  the  othet 
hand,  however,  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  Master's  acute- 
ness,  and  the  experience  acquired  under  his  quondam  precep- 
tor, Auchindrane,  that  we  should  likewise  conjecture  that,  on 
his  part,  he  would  hold  firm  possession  of  the  bonii,  to  be  used 
as  a  checkmate  against  his  brother,  should  he 'think  fit  after 
wards  to  turn  his  lieel  upon  him,  or  attempt  to  bctrav  him  into 
the  hands  of  justice. 

"  Tile  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  bond  gran^d  Sy  tha 
Earl  : — '  VVe,  Johne,  Earle  of  Cassillis,  Lord  Kennedy  etc  , 
bindis  and  oblissis  ws.  that  howsovne  our  broder.  Hew  Ken- 
nedy of  Brounstoun,  with  his  complices,  taikis  ths  Laird  ol 
Auehindraneis  lyf,  that  we  sail  mak  guid  and  thankfull  pay- 
ment to  him  and  thame,  of  the  sowme  of  tuelff  iiuiidicth 
merkis,  yeirlie,  togidder  with  corne  to  sex  horsis,  ay  and  quhill' 
we  ressaw-  thame  in  houshald  with  our  self:  Bpffiniiini;  t.'ir 
first  payment  immediatlie  efter  tliair  committing  of  C\e  sail 
deid.  Attour,3  howsovne  we  ressaw  thnme  in  houshald,  wt 
sail  pay  to  the  twa  serwing  gentillnien  the  feis,  yeirlif-.  as  oni 
awin  houshald  serwandis.  And  heirto  we  obliss  ws,  V|)OU« 
our  honour,  fubscryvit  with  our  hand,  at  Maybole.  :be  I'ari 
day  of  September,  1602. 

'  JOHNK  ErI.E  off  C«J!SII.LI?.' 

Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  of  Scotland,  vol  iii.  p.  82St 
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oim  the  unfortunate  Dalrymple,  the  object  of  his 
6.ar  and  dread.     The  victim  seems  to  have  come 

*ith  Bannatyne  without  the  least  suspicion,  though 
luch  might  have  been  raised  by  the  time  and  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting.  When  Bannatyne  and 
Dabjxaple  came  to  the  appointed  spot,  Auchin- 
diane  met  them,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son, 
Jame?.  Old  Auchindraue,  having  taken  Bannatyne 
iside.,  imparted  his  bloody  purpose  of  ridding  him- 
•elf  of  Dalrymple  for  ever,  by  murdering  him  on 
Uie  .spot.  His  own  Ufe  and  honor  were,  he  said, 
endangered  by  the  manner  in  wliich  this  inconve- 
nient witness  repeatedly  tluust  himself  back  into 
Ayrshire,  and  nothing  could  secure  his  safety  but 
taking  the  lad's  Ufe,  in  which  action  he  requested 
Jami's  Baimatyne's  assistance.  Bannatyne  felt 
some  compunction,  and  remonstrated  against  the 
cruel  expedient,  saying,  it  would  be  better  to 
transport  Dalrymple  to  Ireland,  and  take  precau- 
tions against  liis  return.  While  old  Auchindrane 
Deemed  disposed  to  listen  to  this  proposal,  his  son 
concluded  that  the  time  was  come  for  accomplish- 
ing the  piu-]>ose  of  their  meeting,  and,  without 
waiting  the  termination  of  his  f;ither's  conference 
with  Bannatyne,  he  rushed  suddenly  on  Dalrym- 
ple, beat  him  to  the  ground,  and,  kneeling  down 
on  him,  with  his  father's  as.sist'ance  accomplished 
the  crime,  by  strangling  the  unhappy  object  of 
their  fear  and  jealousy.  Bannatyne,  the  witness, 
and  partly  the  accomplice,  of  the  nmrder,  assisted 
them  in  their  attempt  to  make  a  hole  in  the  sand, 
with  a  spade  which  they  laad  brought  on  pi'rposp, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  dead  body.  But  as  the 
tide  was  coming  in,  the  holes  which  they  made 
filled  with  water  before  thev  could  get  the  body 
buried,  and  the  ground  seemed,  to  their  terrified 
consciences,  to  refuse  to  be  accessory  to  concealing 
their  crime.  Despairing  of  hiding  the  corpse  in 
the  manner  they  proposed,  the  murderers  carried 
it  out  into  the  sea  as  deep  as  they  dared  wade, 
aiid  there  abandoned  it  to  the  billows,  trusting 
that  a  wind,  wliich  was  blowing  off  the  ,«hore, 
wotild  drive  these  remains  of  tlieir  crime  out  to 
sea,  wher«  they  would  never  nifire  be  heard  of. 
But  the  sea.,  as  well  as  the  land,  seemed  unwillinff 
to  conceal  their  cruelty.  After  floating  for  some 
hours,  or  days,  the  dead  body  was.  by  the  wind 
ai.'d  tide,  again  driven  on  shore,  near  the  very  spot 
where  tlie  murder  had  been  committed. 

Tliis  attracted  general  attention,  and  when  the 
eorpse  was  known  to  be  that  of  the  same  Wilham 
Dalrymple  whom  Audiindrane  hail  so  often  spir- 
ited out  of  the  country,  or  concealed  when  he  was 
in  it,  a  strong  and  general  suspicion  arosf ,  that  this 
young  person  had  met  with  foul  play  from  the 
bold  bad  man  who  had  shown  hi?nself  so  much  in- 
terested in  his  absence.     It  was  always  said  or 

apposed,  that  the  dead  body  had  bled  at  the  ap- 


proach of  a  grandcliild  of  Mure  of  Auchindrane  a 
girl  who,  from  curiosity,  had  come  to  look  at  a 
siorht  which  others  crowded  to  see.  The  bleedins; 
of  a  murdered  corpse  at  the  touch  of  the  murderei, 
was  a  tiling  at  that  time  so  much  believed,  tliat  it 
was  admitted  as  a  proof  of  guilt;  but  T  know  no 
case,  save  that  of  Auchindrane,  in  whicl  he  phe 
nornenon  was  supposed  to  be  extended  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  innocent  kindred ;  nur  do  I  think  (lui 
the  fact  itself,  though  mentioned  by  anci^'nt  lav- 
yers,  was  ev^r  admitted  to  pr'  of  m  the  proceedmgr 
against  Aucliindrane. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Aucliindrane  fouui 
himself  so  much  the  object  of  suspicion  from  tki 
new  crime,  that  he  resolved  to  fly  from  justice,  atd 
suffer  liimself  to  be  declared  a  rebel  and  outlaw 
rather  than  face  a  trial  But  his  conduct  in  pre 
paring  to  cover  his  flight  with  another  motive  than 
tlie  real  one,  is  a  curious  picture  of  tlie  men  and 
manners  of  the  times.  He  knew  well  that  if  he 
were  to  shun  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Dalryi-^jile, 
tlie  whole  country  would  consider  him  ai  a  man 
guilty  of  a  mean  and  disgraceful  crimi  m  putting 
to  death  an  obscure  lad.  again.st  -^  liom  he  had  no 
personal  qviarrel.  He  knew,  hcaides,  that  ]ni\  pow- 
erful friends,  who  wo'-'.d  have  uiterceded  for  him 
had  his  offence  been  merely  burning  a  house,  or 
killing  a  neip-bbor,  would  not  plead  for  or  stand  by 
him  in  so  pit-fiil  a  concern  as  the  slaughter  of  tliis 
watched  wanderer. 

Accordingly,  Mure  sought  to  provide  himself 
with  some  ostensible  cause  for  avoiding  law,  with 
which  the  feelings  of  his  kindred  and  friends  might 
sympathize  ;  and  none  occurred  to  him  so  natural 
as  an  assault  upon  some  friend  and  adherent  of 
the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  Should  he  kill  such  a  one,  it 
would  be  indeed  an  unlawful  action,  but  so  fat 
from  being  infamous,  would  be  accounted  the  nat 
ural  consequence  of  the  avowed  quarrel  between 
the  famihes.  With  this  purpose.  Mure,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  relative,  of  whom  he  seems  always 
to  have  had  some  ready  to  execute  his  wor.st  pur 
poses,  beset  Plugh  Kennedy  of  Garriehorne,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Earl's,  against  whom  they  had  especial 
ilf-will,  fired  their  pistols  at  him,  and  used  ot)  ei 
means  to  put  him  to  death;  But  Garriehorn;i,  * 
stout-hearted  man,  and  well  armed,  defended  L'ci 
self  m  a  very  different  manner  from  the  unfurti. 
nate  Knight  of  Cullayne,  and  beat  off  the  assailants 
wounding  young  Auchindrane  in  f)ie  righ>  h.uid 
so  tiiat  he  wellnigh  lost  the  use  of  it. 

But  though  Auchindrane's  purpose  did  not  en 
tirely  succeed,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  circulate 
a  report,  that  if  he  could  obtain  a  pardon  for  firins; 
upon  his  feudal  enemy  with  pistols,  weapons  do 
clared  unlawful  b}'  act  of  Parliament,  he  woult 
willingly  stand  his  trial  for  the  death  of  Dalrym]ili.i 
respecting  which  he  protested  his  total  jmioci'.np>- 
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The  King,  however,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  Mures,  both  father  and  son,  were  alike  guOty 
of  both  crimes,  and  used  intercession  with  the  Earl 
of  Abercorn,  as  a  person  of  power  in  those  western 
counties,  as  well  a^  in  Ireland,  to  arrest  and  trans- 
mit tL-m  prisoners'  to  Edmburgh.  In  consequence 
of  the  Earl's  exertions,  old  Auchindrane  was  made 
pMsoner.  and  lodged  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 

T?  oung  Audundrane  no  sooner  heard  that  his  fa- 
ther was  in  custody,  tlian  he  became  as  apprehen- 
sive of  Bannatyne,  the  accomplice  in  Dalrymple's 
(nurder,  telling  tales,  as  ever  liis  father  had  been 
of  Dalrymple.  He,  therefore,  hastened  to  him, 
and  prevailed  on  liim  to  pass  over  for  a  while  to 
the  neigliboring  coast  of  Ireland,  finding  him  money 
and  means  to  accomplish  the  voyage,  and  engaging 
in  the  mean  time  to  take  care  of  liis  affairs  in  Scot- 
land. Secure,  as  they  thought,  in  this  precaution, 
old  Auchindrane  persisted  in  liis  innocence,  and  his 
eon  found  security  to  stand  his  trial.  Both  ap- 
peared with  the  same  confidence  at  the  day  ap- 
nointed,  and  braved  the  public  justice,  hoping  to 
be  put  to  a  formal  trial,  in  which  Aucliindrane 
reckoned  upon  an  acquittal  for  want  of  the  evi- 
dence which  he  had  removed.  The  trial  was, 
however,  postponed,  and  Mure  the  elder  was  dis- 
missed, under  high  security  to  retiirn  when  called 
for.    • 

But  King  James,  being  convinced  of  the  guilt  of 
'-he  accused,  ordered  young  Auchindrane,  instead 
Df  being  sent  to  trial,  to  be  examined  under  the 
brce  of  torture,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  tell 
whatever  he  knew  of  the  things  charged  against 
jim.  He  was  accordingly  severely  tortured  ;  but 
:he  result  only  served  to  show  that  such  examina- 
tions are  as  useless  as  they  are  cruel.  A  man  of 
weak  resolution,  or  of  a  nervous  habit,  would  prob- 
ibly  have  assented  to  any  confession,  however 
Talse,  rather  than  have  endured  the  extremity  of 
fear  and  pain  to  which  Mure  was  subjected.  But 
young  Auchindrane,  a  strong  and  determmed  ruf- 
fian, endured  the  torture  with  the  utmost  firmness, 
and  by  the  constant  audacity  with  which,  hi  spite 
of  the  intolerable  pain,  he  continued  to  assert  liis 
innocence,  he  spread  so  favorable  an  opuiion  of  his 
case,  that  the  detaining  him  in  prison,  instead  of 
bringing  him  to  open  trial,  was  censured  as  severe 
and  oppressive.  James,  liowever,  remained  firmly 
persuaded  of  his  guilt,  and  by  an  exertion  of  au- 
thority quite  inconsistent  with  our  present  laws, 
commanded  young  Auchindrane  to  be  still  de- 
tained in  close  c:.stody  till  further  light  could  be 
thrown  on  these  dark  proceedings.  He  was  de- 
tained accordingly  by  the  King's  express  personal 
fommand,  and  against  the  opinion  even  of  his  privy 
jounsellors.  This  exertion  of  authority  was  much 
niurnuired  against. 

In  the  in.-uu  while,  old  Auchindrane,  being,  as 


we  have  seen,  at  liberty  on  pledges,  skulked  abou*. 
in  the  west,  feeling  how  little  security  he  had 
gained  by  Dalrymple's  murder,  and  that  he  had 
placed  himself  by  that  crime  in  the  power  of  Ban 
natyne,  whose  evidence  concerning  the  death  of 
Dalrymple  could  not  be  less  fatal  than  what  Dal- 
rymple might  have  told  concerning  Auchui(h'ane'a 
accession  to  the  conspiracy  against  Sir  Thomas 
Keimedy  of  Cullayne.  But  though  the  event  had 
shown  the  error  of  his  wicked  pohcy,  Auchindiime 
could  thhik  of  no  better  mode  in  this  case  than 
that  which  had  failed  in  relation  to  Dalrymple. 
'When  any  man's  life  became  inconsistent  with  hia 
own  safety,  no  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  tlya 
inveterate  ruffian,  save  to  murder  the  person  by 
whom  he  might  himself  be  in  any  way  endangered. 
He  therefore  attempted  the  life  of  James  Banna- 
tyne by  more  agents  than  one.  Nay,  he  had  neaidy 
ripened  a  plan,  by  which  one  Pennycuke  was  to  be 
employed  to  slay  Bannatyne,  whUe,  after  the  deed 
was  done,  it  was  devised  that  Mure  of  AuchnuU,  r 
connection  of  Bannatyne,  should  be  instigated  tc 
slay  Pennycuke ;  and  thus  close  up  tliis  train  of 
murders  by  one  which,  flowing  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  deadly  feud,  should  have  nothmg  in  it  so 
particular  as  to  attract  much  attention. 

But  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  bear  this  com- 
plicated train  of  iniquity  no  longer.  Bannatyne, 
knowing  with  what  sort  of  men  he  had  to  deal, 
kept  on  his  guard,  and,  by  his  caution,  disconcerted 
more  than  one  attempt  to  take  his  life,  while  an- 
other miscarried  by  the  remorse  of  Pennycuke,  the 
agent  whom  Mure  employed.  At  length  Banna 
tyne,  tiring  of  this  state  of  insecui'ity,  and  in  de- 
spair  of  escaping  such  repeated  plots,  and  also 
feeling  remorse  for  the  crime  to  which  he  had  been 
accessory,  resolved  rather  to  submit  liimself  to  the 
severity  of  the  law,  than  remain  the  object  of  the 
|>rincipal  criminal's  practices.  He  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  and  was  trans- 
ported to  Edinburgh,  where  he  confessed  befort- 
the  King  and  council  all  tlie  particulars  of  the  mur- 
der of  Dalrymple,  and  the  attempt  to  liide  hia 
body  by  committing  it  to  the  sea. 

'When  Bamiatyne  was  confronted  with  the  two 
Mures  before  the  Privy  Council,  they  denied  with 
vehemence  every  part  of  the  evidence  he  had 
given,  and  afiirmed  that  the  witness  had  been 
bribed  to  destroy  them  by  a  false  tale.  Banna- 
tyne's  behavior  seemed  sincere  and  simple,  that 
of  Audundrane  more  resolute  and  crafty.  The 
wretched  accomplice  fell  upon  his  knees,  invoking 
God  to  witness  that  all  the  land  in  Scotland  could 
not  have  bribed  him  to  bring  a  false  accusation 
against  a  master  whom  he  had  served,  loved,  and 
followed  in  so  many  dangers,  an  1  calling  wpon  Au- 
chindrane to  honor  God  by  confessing  the  crrnifl 
he  had  committed.     Murn  the  elder,  on  Uv    >thei 
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nand.  boldly  replied,  that  he  hoped  God  would  not 
lo  far  forsake  him  as  to  permit  hiim  to  confess  a 
criine  of  which  he  was  umocent,  and  exhorted 
Bannatyne  in  liis  turn  to  confess  the  practices  by 
yhich  he  had  been  mduced  to  devise  such  false- 
noois  against  liini. 

The  two  Mures,  father  and  son,  were  therefore 
put  upon  their  solemn  trial,  along  with  Bannatyne, 
b  1611,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  evidence  had 
been  brought  in  support  of  Bannatyne's  confession, 
all  three  were  found  guilty.'  The  elder  Auchin- 
drane  was  convicted  of  counsellijig  and  directing 
the  mmder  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne, 
and  also  of  the  actual  murder  of  the  lad  Dalrymple. 
Rarmatyne  and  the  younger  Mure  were  found 
guilty  of  the  latter  crime,  and  all  three  were  sen- 
tencetj  to  be  beheaded.  Bannatj^ne,  however,  the 
accomplice,  received  the  King's  partlon,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  voluntary  surrender  and  confession. 
The  two  Mures  were  both  executed.  The  younger 
was  affected  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy 
who  attended  him,  and  he  confessed  the  guilt  of 
which  he  was  accused.  The  father,  also,  was  at 
length  brought  to  avow  the  fact,  but  in  other  re- 
spects died  as  impenitent  as  he  had  lived  ; — and 
BO  ended  this  dark  and  extraordinary  tragedy. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day,  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton,  afterwards  successively  Earl  of  Melrose 
and  of  Haddington,  seems  to  have  busied  liimself 
much  in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  this  foul  trans- 
action, for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  the  severe  course  of  justice  observed 
by  King  James  VI.  He  assumes  the  task  in  a 
high  tone  of  prerogative  law,  and,  on  the  whole, 
seems  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  to  Providence, 
or  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  the  greatest  share 
In  bringing  to  light  these  mysterious  villanies,  but 
rather  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion.     There  is,  I 


1  "  Efter  pronunceing  and  declairing  of  the  qnhilk  determi- 
liSti''!)  and  delyuerance  of  the  salilis  perjuries  of  Assyse,  '  Tlie 
^aSllce,  in  respect  thairof,  he  the  mouth  of  Alexander  Ken- 
ay  lie,  clempsler  of  Court,  deceniit  and  adiudget  the  saidis 
lonnne  Mure  ol  Auchindrane  elder,  James  Mure  ol'  Auchm- 
irane  younger,  his  eldest  sone  and  apjieirand  i:ir,  and  James 
Baniiatvne  calle'^  of  Cliapel-Donane,  and  ilk  ane  of  thanie, 
to  he  tane  to  the  mercat  i.TOce  of  the  bureht  of  Edinburgh, 
and  tliair,  upon  ane  scalfold  their  heidis  to  be  strukin  frome 
thair  hodeyis :  And  all  thair  landis,  heritages,  takis,  steidingis, 
ro.vnies,  possessiones,  teyndis,  coJrnes,  cattell,  insicht  plenis- 
iing,  guidis,  geir,  tytillis,  protfeitis,  commoditeis,  and  richtis 
qubatsumenir,  directlie  or  indirectlie  pertening  to  thame.  or 
ony  of  thame,  at  the  committing  of  ^he  saidis  tressonabill  Mur- 
■nouris.  or  seinyne  ;  or  to  the  quilkis  thay,  or  ony  of  thame, 
aad  richt,  claim,  or  actioun,  to  be  forlalt,  escheit,  and  inbrocht 
to  our  souerane  lordis  vse  ;  as  culpable  and  convict  of  the  saidia 
tres.-^ouabill  crymes.' 

"  duliilk  was  pronuncet  for  Oome." 

Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  iii.  p.  156. 

*  See  an  a-ticle  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  February,  1831, 
n  Mr.  Pitcairn's  valuable  collection,  where  Sir  Walter  ?cott 
■jailicjilarly  dwells  on  the  ori;4inaI  documents  connected  with 


believe,  no  printed  copy  of  the  intended  tract 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  published ,  but 
the  curious  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  it,  as  it  ap 
pears  in  the  next  fa scicu/ its  of  Mr.  Robert  Pitcairn'< 
very  interesting  publications  from  the  Scottish 
Crinmial  Record.' 

The  family  of  Auchindrane  did  not  become  ex- 
tinct on  the  death  of  tlie  two  homicide*.  Tlie 
last  descendant  existed  m  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
a  poor  and  distressed  man.  The  following  lij  (. 
dote  shows  that  he  had  a  stront;  feeling  of  his  sit 
uation. 

There  was  in  front  of  the  old  castle  a  huge  atil 
tree,  called  the  Dule-tree  {mourning-tree)  of  Aucl 
indrane,  probably  because  it  was  the  p^ace  where 
the  Baron  executed  the  criminals  who  fell  under 
Ids  jurisdiction.  It  is  described  as  having  been 
the  finest  tree  of  the  ntighborhood.  This  last  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  of  Auchindrane  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  arrested  for  payment  of  a  small 
debt ;  an<l,  imable  to  discharge  it,  was  piepared  to 
accompany  the  messenger  (bailiff)  to  i\>e  jail  of 
Ayr.  The  servant  of  the  law  had  compassion  for 
his  prisoner,  and  offered  to  accept  of  th'.s  remark 
able  tree  as  of  value  adequate  to  the  discharge  ol 
the  debt.  "What!"  said  the  debtor,  "sell  the 
Dule-tree  of  Auchindrane  !  I  will  sooner  die  in 
the  worst  dungeon  of  your  prison."  In  this  luck 
less  character  the  line  of  Auchitidrane  ended.  The 
family,  blackened  with  the  crimes  of  its  predeces- 
sors, became  extinct,  and  the  estate  passed  intc 
other  hands. 


DRAMATIS  PERSOISl^. 

John  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  an  Ayrshire  Baron 
He  haft  been   a  follower  of  the  Regent,  Earl  oj 


the  story  of  Auchindrane  ;  and  where  Mr.  Pitcairn's  important 
services  to  the  iiistory  of  his  profession,  and  of  Scotland,  are 
justly  characterized.     (!S33.) 

"  Sir  Walter's  reviewal  of  the  early  parts  of  Mr.  Pitcairn's 
Ancient  Criminal  Trials  had,  of  course,  much  gratified  tlip 
editor,  who  sent  him,  on  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  the  proof, 
sheets  of  the  N'lmber  then  in  hand,  and  directed  his  atte'tioc 
parlictilarly  to  us  details  on  the  extraordinary  case  of  M  ::(s  ol 
Auchindrane,  a.  d.  1(11.  Scott  was  so  much  interested  w;tl 
these  docoments,  that  be  resolved  to  found  a  dramatic  sket ;» 
on  their  terrible  story  ,  and  the  result  was  a  composition  f» 
superior  to  any  of  his  previous  attempts  ot  that  nature.  In 
deed,  there  are  several  passages  in  his  '  Ayrshire  Tragedy'— 
especially  that  where  the  murdered  corpse  floats  uprignt  in  th« 
wake  of  the  assassin's  bark — (an  incident  suggested  by  a  la 
mentable  chapter  in  Lord  Nelson's  history) — which  mav  beai 
comparison  with  any  thing  but  Shakspeare.  Yet  1  oub' 
whether  the  prose  narrative  of  I  We  preface  be  not.  on  thi 
whole,  more  dramatic  than  the  veisified  scenes.  It  contain* 
by  the  way,  some  very  striking  allusions  to  the  recent  ati* 
cities  of  Gill's  Hill  and  the  West  Port.' — JocKHAFr  »» 
ix.  D.  as4 


Morton,  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  hides  an 
opprcss'ive,  ferocious,  and  unscrupulous  disposi- 
tion, lender  some  pretences  to  strictness  of  life  and 
doctrine,  tohich,  hoioever,  never  influence  his  con- 
duct. He  is  in  danger  from  the  law,  ovnng  to 
Ms  having  been  former  1 1/  active  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 
'hiiip  Muee,  his  Son,  a  wild,  debauched  Profligate, 
professing  and  practising  a  contempt  for  his 
Father  s  hypocrisy,  while  he  is  as  fierce  and  licen- 
tious as  Auchindrane  himself. 
Itifforp,  their  Relation,  a  Courtier. 
l^rENTiN  Blane,  a  Youth,  educated  for  a  Clergy- 
man, but  sent  hy  Aucuindrane  to  serve  in  a 
Band  of  Auxiliaries  in  the  Wars  of  the  Nether- 
lands, a:i,d  lately  employed  as  Clerk  or  Comptrol- 
ler to  the  Regiment — iJisbandrd,  however,  and  on 
his  return  to  his  native  Country.  He  is  of  a 
mild,  yiitle,  and  rather  feeble  character,  liable  to 
be  infiuenced  by  any  person  of  stronger  mind  viho 
will  tak'^  the  trouble  to  direct  him.  He  is  some- 
what of  a  nervous  temperament,  varying  from 
sadjiess  to  gayety,  according  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment ;  an  amiable  hypochondriac. 
lIiLDEBRAND,  a  stout  old  Englishman,  who,  by  feats 
of  courage,  has  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  Ser- 
gcant-JIaJor  {then  of  greater  c'onseijuence  than  at 
present).  He,  too,  has  been  disbanded,  but  can- 
not bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  has  lost  his 
command  over  his  Regiment. 

Privates  distnissed  frmn  the  same 
Regiment  in  which  Quentin  and 
HiLUEBRAND  had  .<ierved.  These  are 
mutinous,  and  are  much  disposed 
to  remember  former  quarrels  with 
their  late  Officers. 
NiEL  MacLellan,  Keeper  of  Auchindrane  Forest 

and  Game. 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  commanding  an  Army  as  Eieu- 
tc7iant  of  James  I.  for  execution  of  Justice  on 
Offenders. 

Guards,  Attendayits,  dc.  d:c. 

M/VRiON,  Wife  o/NiEL  MacLellan. 

[sABEi,,  'heir  Daughter,  a  Girl  of  six  years  old. 

Ol'iti  Children,  and  Peasant  Women. 


Abraham, 
Williams, 
Jenkin, 
And  Others, 


^uclimbranc ; 
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ACT  I.— SCENE  L 

i  roclcv  Rfiy  on  the  Coast  of  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire^ 
nfA  rar  from  the  Pmnt  of  Turnberry.     The  Sea 


comes  in  upon  a  hold  rocky  Sk'.  re.  Tlie  retnaiiit 
of  a  small  half-ruined  Tower  a'd  seen  on  the  right 
hand,  overhnrtging  the  Sea.  There  is  a  vessel  at 
a  distance  in  the  offing.  A  Boat  at  the  bottom  oj 
the  Stage  lands  eight  or  ten  Persons,  dressed  likt, 
disbanded,  and  in  one  or  two  case^  like  disabled 
Soldiers.  They  co7ne  straggling  forward  with 
their  knapsacks  and  bundles.  Pildebrand,  the 
Sergeant,  belonging  to  the  Party  a  stout  eldtrl^ 
man,  ■'stands  by  the  boat,  as  if  sup "rint ending  tlu 
disemharcation.     Quentin  remain*  apart. 

Abrah.\m.  Farewell,  the  flats  ol  Holland,  and 
right  welcome 
The   cliffs   of  Scotland!    Fare   the--  well,  black 

beer 
And  Schiedam  gm !  and  welcome  twopfjnny, 
Oatcakes,  and  usquebaugh ! 

WiLLL\MS  (who  wants  an   ar7n.)   Farewell,  the 
gallant  field,  and  "  Forward,  pikemen  !" 
For  the  bridge-end,  the  suburb,  and  the  lane ; 
And,  "  Ble.ss  your  honor,  noble  gentleman, 
Remember  a  poor  soldier  !" 

Abr.  My  tongue  shall  never  need   to  smoodi 
itself 
To  sucli  poor  soxmds,  while  it  can  boldly  say, 
"  Stand  and  deliver  !" 

WiL.  Hush,  the  sergeant  hears  youl 
Abe.  And  let  liim  hear  ;  he  makes  a  bustle  yen 
der. 
And  dreams  of  his  authority,  forgetting 
We  are  disbanded  men,  o'er  wl  om  his  halberd 
Has  not  such  influence  as  the  beadle's  baton. 
We  are  no  soldiers  now,  but  every  one 
The  lord  of  his  own  person. 

WiL.  A  wretched  lordsliip — and  our  freedi  ti 
such 
As  that  of  the  old  cart-horse,  when  the  owner 
Turns  him  upon  the  common.     1  for  one 
Will  still  continue  to  respect  the  sergeant. 
And  the  comptroller,  too, — while  the  cash  lasts. 
Abr.  I  scorn  tliem  both.  I  am  too  stout  a  Scota 
man 
To  bear  a  Southron's  nde  an  instant  longer 
Than  discipline  obliges ;  and  for  Quentin, 
Quentin  the  quillman,  Quentin  the  comptrollpr. 
We  have  no  regiment  now  ;  or,  if  we  had, 
Quentin's  no  longer  clerk  to  it. 

WiL.  For  shame !  for  shame  I  What.  sh<dl  u, 
comrades  jar  thus, 
And  on  the  verge  of  parting,  and  lor  ever^   - 
Nay,  keep  thy  temper.  Abraham,  though    \  bad 

one. — 
Good  Master  Quentin,  let  thy  song  last  night 
Give  us  once  more  our  welcc me  to  old  ricotl:\nfi 
Abr.  Ay,  they  sing  light  whose  task  if  telJ  »^ 
money. 
When  dollars  clink  for  c)  jrua. 
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QtTK.  I've   done  with   counting   silver,'  honest 
Abraham, 
11.8  thou,  I  fear,  with  pouching  tliy  small  share  on't. 
But  lend  your  voices,  lads,  and  I  -"ill  s'ng 
As  blithely  yet  as  if  a  town  were  •"on; 
A  s  if  upon  p.  field  of  battle  gain'd, 
Our  banners  waved  victorious. 

\_IIe  sings  and  tht  rest  bear  chorus. 

SONO, 

Hither  we  come, 

Once  slaves  to  cbe  '.rum, 
Bu*  .50  longer  we  Kst  to  its  rattle  • 

Adieu  to  the  wars. 

With  their  slashes  and  scars, 
The  march,  and  the  storm,  and  the  battle. 

There  are  some  of  us  maim'd, 

And  some  tliat  are  lamed, 
A.ud  some  of  old  aches  are  coniplainmg ; 

But  we'll  take  up  the  tools, 

Which  we  flung  by  like  fools, 
Gxinst  Don  Spaniard  to  go  a-campaigning. 

Dick  Hathorn  doth  vow 

To  return  to  the  plough. 
Jack  Steele  to  his  anvil  and  hammer ; 

The  weaver  shall  find  room 

At  the  wiglit-wapping  loom, 
And  your  clerk  shall  teach  writing  and  grammar. 

\.BE.  And  this  is  all  that  thou  canst  do,  gay 
Quentin  ? 
To  swagger  o'er  a  herd  of  parish  brats, 
Cut  chee«e  or  dibble  onions  witli  thy  poniard, 
And  trj-n  the  sheath  into  a  ferula  ? 

Q';e.  I  am  the  prodigal  in  holy  writ ; 
1  r^artiot  work,— to  beg  I  am  ashamed, 
rje.'udes,  gootl  mates,  I  care  not  who  may  know  it, 
I'm  e'en  as  fairly  tired  of  this  same  ligliting, 
As  the  poor  cur  that's  worried  in  the  sliambles 
By  all  the  mastiff  dogs  of  all  the  butchers ; 
Wherefore,  farewell  sword,  poniard,  petronel, 
/Vnd  welcome  poverty  and  peaceful  labor. 

Abr.  Clerk  Quentin,  if  of  fighting  thou  art  tired. 
By  my  good  word,  thou'rt  quickly  satisfied, 
Fot  thou'st  seen  but  httle  on't. 

WiL.  Thou  dost  behe  him — I  have  seen   him 
fight 
Bravely  enough  for  one  in  his  condition. 

Abr.   What,  he  ?   that   counter-casting,   smook- 
faced  boy  ? 
What  was  he  but  the  colonel's  scribbling  drudge, 
With  men  of  straw  to  stuff  the  regiment  roll ; 
With  cipl  erings  unjust  to  cheat  his  comrades, 
^nd  cloak  false  musters  for  our  noble  captain  ? 

MS, — "  I've  done  with  counting  dollars,"  &c. 


He  bid  farewell  to  sword  i.nd  petronel ! 

He  should  have  said,  farewell  my  pen  and  stan 

dish. 
These,  with  the  rosin  used  to  hide  erasures. 
Were  the  best  friends  he  left  in  camp  behind  hira 

Qde.  The  sword  you  scoff  at  is  not  far,  but  scorn) 
The  threats  of  an  unmanuer'd  nutineer. 

Ser.    {interposes.)    We'll   have    no    brawluig  — 
Shall  it  e'er  be  said. 
That  being  comrades  six  long  years  together. 
While  gulping  down  the  frowsy  fogs  of  HoUanJ, 
We  tilted  at  each  other's  throats  so  soon 
As  the  first  draught  of  native  air  refresh'd  them  ? 
No  1  by  Saint  Dunstan,  I  forbid  the  combat. 
You  all,  methinks,  do  know  this  trusty  halberd ; 
For  I  opine,  that  every  back  amongst  you 
Hath  felt  the  weight  of  tlie  tough  ashen  staff. 
Endlong  or  overthwart.     Who  is  it  wishes 
A  remembrancer  now ' 

\^ltaises  his  hallsra, 

Abe.  Comrades,  have  you  ears 

To  hear  the  old  man  bully  ?     Eyes  to  see 
His  staff  rear'd  o'er  your  heads,  as  o'er  the  houndi 
The  huntsman  cracks  his  whip  ? 

WiL.  Well  said — stout  Abraham  has  the  right 
on't.— 
I  tell  thee,  sergeant,  we  do  reverence  thee. 
And  pardon  the  rash  humors  thou  hast  caught. 
Like  wiser  men,  from  thy  authority. 
'Tis  ended,  howsoe'er,  anu  we'll  not  suffer 
A  word  of  sergeantry,  or  halberd-staff, 
Nor  the  most  petty  threat  of  discii^line. 
If  thou  wilt  lay  aside'  thy  pride  of  office, 
And  drop  thy  wont  of  swaggering  and  commanding, 
Thou  art  our  comrade  still  for  good  or  evil. 
Else    take  thy  course  apart,   or  with  the   clerk 

there — 
A  sergeant  thou,  .and  he  being  all  thy  regiment. 

See.  Is't  come  to  this,  false  knaves  ?     And  think 
you  not, 
That  if  you  bear  a  name  o'er  other  soldiers, 
It  was  because  you  follow'd  to  the  charge 
One  that  had  zeal  and  skill  enougli  to  lead  you 
Where  fame  was  won  by  danger  ? 

WiL.  We  grant  thv  skill  ui  leading,  noble  sei 
geant ; 
Witness  some  empty  boots  and  sleeves  amongst  u^ 
Which  else  had  still  been  tenanted  witJi  hmbs 
In  the  full  quantity  ;  and  for  the  arguments 
With  wliich  you  used  to  back  our  resolution, 
Oiu-  shoulders  do  record  them.     At  a  word, 
WiU  you  conform,  or  must  we  part  our  company  ! 

Ser.  Conform  to  you  3    Base  dogs  !  I  would  n« 
lead  you 
A  bolt-flight  farther  to  be  made  a  general. 
Mean  mutineers  I  when  you  swill'd  off  the  dreg* 
Of  my  poor  sea-stores,  it  was,  "  Noble  Sergeant- 
Heaven  bless  old  Hildebrand—  -well  follow  iiin.. 


A.t  least,  until  we  safel}  see  him  lodged 
Witliin  the  merry  bounds  of  his  own  England !" 
Wn,.  Ay,  truly,  sir  ;   but,  mark,  the  ale  was 
mighty. 
And  the  Geneva  potent.     Such  stout  Uquor 
Makes  violent  protestations.     Skink  it  round, 
If  you  have  any  left,  to  the  same  tune, 
Anii  we  may  find  a  chorus  for  it  still. 

Abe,  Wt  lose  our  time. — Tell  us  at  once,  old 

man, 

if  thou  wilt  march  with  us,  or  stay"  with  Quentin  ? 

Ser.  Out,  mutineers !     Dishonor  dog  your  heels ! 

Abr.  Wilful  will  have  his  way.     Adieu,  stout 

Hildebrand ! 

[The  Soldiers  go  off  laughinri,  and  talcing 

leave,  with  mockery,  of  the  Sergeant 

and  Quentin,  who  remaiii  oit  the  Stage. 

See.  {after  a  pause.)  Fly  you  not  with  the  rest  ? 

— fail  you  to  follow 

Yon  goodly  fellowship  and  fair  example  ? 

Come,  take  your  wild-goose  flight.     I  know  you 

Scots, 
Like   your   own   sea-fowl,   seek   your   course    to- 
gether. 
Qte.  Faith,  a  poor  heron  I,  who  wing  my  flight 
In  loneliness,  or  with  a  single  partner ; 
And  right  it  is  that  I  should  seek  for  solitude, 
Bringing  but  evil  luck  on  them  I  herd  with. 

Ser.  Tliou'rt  thankless.     Had  we  landed  on  the 
coast. 
Where  our  course  bore  us,  thou  wert  far  from 

home ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  that  drove  us  round  the  isl- 
and. 
Barring  each  port  and  inlet  tliat  we  aim'd  at. 
Hath  wafted  thee  to  harbor ;  for  I  judge 
This  is  thy  native  land  we  disembark  on. 

Que.  True,   wortliy    friend.      Each   rock,   each 
stream  I  look  on. 
Each  bosky  wood,  and  every  frowning  tower, 
Awak«is  some  young  dream  of  infancy. 
Yet  such  is  my  hard  hap,  I  might  more  safely 
Have  locjk'd  on  Indian  cliifs,  or  Afric's  desert. 
Than  on  my  native  shores.     I'm  like  a  babe, 
Doom'd  to  draw  poison  from  my  nurse's  bosom. 
Ski;,  Thou  dream'st,  young  man.    Unreal  terrors 
haunt, 
is  I  hav*^  looted,  giddy  brains  like  thine — 
Fiighty  poetic,  and  imaginative — 
To  whom  a  mil  .'*trel  whim  gives  idle  rapture, 
Ana,  when  it  fades,  fantastic  misery. 

Que.  But  mine  is  not  fantastic.     I  can  teU  thee, 
^nce  I  have  known  thee  still  my  faitliful  friend, 
fu  part  it  least  the  dangerous  plight  I  stand  in. 

•  Mfl  —  '  Quentin.     My  short  tale 

Grows  niysti'!  now.     Among  the  deadly  feads 
Which     ciir<e    our    country,    something   once   it 
chanced 


Ser.  And  I  wiU  heai  thee  willingly,  the  rathei 
That  I  would  let  these  vagabonds  march  on, 
Nor  join  their  troop  agf.in.     Besides,  good  sooth, 
I'm  wearied  with  the  tcil  of  yesterday. 
And  revel  of  last  night. — And  I  may  aid  thee 
Yes,  I  may  aid  thee,  conn^ade,  and  perchance 
Thou  may'st  advantage  me. 

Que.  May  it  prove  well  for  both !-  -But  note  «nj 
friend, 
I  can  but  intimate  my  mystic  story. 
Some  of  it  lies  so  secret, — even  the  winds 
That  wliistle  round  us  must  not  know  the  whole — 
An  oath ! — an  oath  ! 

Seb.  That  must  be  kept,  of  course 

I  ask  but  that  which  thou  may'st  freely  tell. 

Que.  1  was  an  orphan  boy,  and  first  saw  hght 
Not  far  from  where  we  star  d — my  lineage  low, 
But  honest  in  its  poverty.     A  lord. 
The  master  of  the  soil  for  many  a  mUe, 
Dreaded  and  powerful,  took  a  kindly  charge 
For  my  advance  in  letters,  and  the  qualities 
Of  the  poor  orphan  lad  drew  some  applause. 
The  kniglit  was  jiroud  of  me,  and,  in  his  halla, 
I  had  such  kind  of  welcome  as  the  great 
Give  to  the  humble,  whom  they  love  to  pomt  to 
As  objects  not  unworthy  their  protection, 
Whose  progress  is  some  honor  to  their  patron — 
A  cure  was  spoken  of,  which  I  might  serve. 
My  manners,  doctrine,  and  acquirements  fitting 

Ser.  Hitherto  thy  luck 
Was  of  the  best,  good  fi-iend.     Few  lords  had  cared 
If  thou  couldst  read  thy  grammar  or  thy  psalter. 
Thou  hadst  been  valued  couldst  thou  scoiu  a  hai 

ness. 
And  dress  a  steed  distinctly. 

Que.  My  old  masle. 

Held  different  doctrine,  av  ^east  it  seem'd  so — 
But  he  was  mix'd  in  many  a  Jeadly  feud — 
And  here  my  tale  grows  mystic.     I  became. 
Unwitting  and  unwilling,  the  depositary 
Of  a  dread  secret,  and  the  knowledge  on't 
Has  wreck'd  my  peace  for  ever.     It  became 
My  patron's  wUl,  that  I,  as  one  who  knew 
More  than  I  should,  must  leave  the  realm  of  Scot 

land, 
And  live  or  die  within  a  distant  land.' 

See.  Ah  !  tlu)u  hast  done  a  fiiult  in  som»i  wild 
raid, 
A^  you  wild  Scotsmen  call  them. 

Que.  Comradf,  naj  , 

Mine  was  a  peaceful  part,  and  happ'd  b}'  chanco 
I  must  not  tell  you  more.     Enough,  my  preseie* 
Brouglit  danger  to  my  benefactor's  house. 
Tower  after  tower  conceal'd  me,  willing  still 

That  I  unwilling  and  unwitting,  witneea'd; 

Anil  it  became  my  benefactor's  will, 

That  I  should  breathe  the  air  ol' other  elimca. 
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Fc  hide  my  ill'-oraen'd  face  with  owls  and  ravens,' 

And  let  my  patron's  safety  be  the  purchase 

Of  my  severe  and  desolate  captivity. 

So  thought  I,  when  dark  Arran,  with  its  walls 

Of  native  rock,  enclosed  me.     There  I  lurk'd, 

A.  peaceful  stranger  amid  armed  clans, 

Without  a,  friend  to  love  or  to  defend  me, 

Vt'here  all  beside  were  lirili'd  by  close  alhances. 

At  length  I  made  my  option  to  take  service 

It  that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 

Ic  which  we  lately  served  the  Belgian. 

Our  leader,  stout  Montgomery,  hath  been  kind 

Through  full  six  years  of  warfare,  and  assign  d  me 

Mor,e  peaceful  tasks  than  the  rough  front  of  war, 

For  which  my  education  little  suited  me. 

See.  Ay,  therein  was  Montgomery  kind  indeed ; 
Nay,  kinder  than  you  tliuik,  my  simple  Quentin. 
The  letters  which  you  brought  to  the  Montgomery, 
Pointed  to  thrust  thee  on  some  desperate  service, 
Which  should  most  Ukely  end  thee. 

Que.  Bore  I  such  letters  ? — Surely,  comrade,  no. 
Full  deeply  was  the  writer  boimd  to  aid  me. 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my  mettle ; 
And  it  was  but  a  trick  of  my  bad  fortune 
That  gave  his  letters  ill  interpretation. 

Ser.  Ay,  but  thy  better  angled  wrought  for  good. 
Whatever  ill  thy  evil  fate  designed  thee. 
Montgomery  pitied  thee,  and  changed  thy  service 
In  the  rough  field  for  labor  in  the  tent, 
More  fit  fur  thy  green  years  and  peaceful  habits. 

Que.  Even  there  his  well-meant  kindness  injured 
me. 
My  comrades  hated,  undervalued  me. 
And  whatsoe'er  of  service  I  could  do  them, 
They  guerdoh'd  with  ingratitude  and  envy — 
Such  my  strange  doom,  that  if  I  serve  a  man 
At  deepest  risk,  he  is  my  foe  for  ever ! 

Ser.  Hast  thou  worse  fate  than  others  if  it  were 
so? 
Worse  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine  officer, 
Whom  yon  ungrateful  slaves  have  pitch'd  ashore. 
As  wild  waves  heap  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach, 
And  left  him  here,  as  if  he  had  the  pest 
Or  leprosy,  and  death  were  in  his  company  ? 

Que    They  tliink  at  least  you  have  the  worst  of 
plagues, 
Th    vorst  of  leprosies, — they  think  you  poor. 

Sfr.  They  think  like  h'ing  villains  then,  I'm  rich. 
And  they  too  might  have  felt  it.  I've  a  thought — 
But  stay  -  -what  plans  your  wisdom  for  yourself  ? 

QvK.  My  thoughts  are  weUnigh  desperate.    But 
I  purpose 
leturc  to  my  stem  patron — there  to  tell  him 


clefts 


>  The  MS.  here  adds* 

1  cieii 
And  then  wild  Anan,  with  its  dark^some  J      , ., 

Of  naked  rock  received  me  ;  till  at  Ijist 
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That  wars,  and  vrinds,  and  waves,  have  croes'd  hit 

pleasure. 
And  cast  me  on  the  shore  from  whence  he  banishM 

me. 
Then  let  him  do  his  will,  and  destine  for  me 
A  dungeon  or  a  grave. 

Ser.  Now,  by  the  rood,  thou  art  a  simple  fool 
I  can  do  better  for  thee.     Mark  me,  Quentin. 
I  took  my  hcense  froin  the  noble  regiment. 
Partly  that  I  was  worn  with  age  and  warfare, 
Partly  that  an  estate  of  yeomanry. 
Of  no  great  purchase,  but  enough  to  live  on. 
Has  call'd  me  owner  since  a  kinsman's  death. 
It  Ues  in  merry  Yorksliire,  where  the  wealth 
Of  fold  and  furrow,  proper  to  Old  England, 
Stretches  by  streams  which  walk  no  sluggish  paca^ 
But  dance  as  light  as  yours.     Now,  good  friend 

Quentin, 
This  copyhold  can  keep  two  quiet  inmates. 
And  I  am  childless.     WUt  thou  be  my  son  ? 

Que.  Nay,  you  can  only  jest,  my  worthy  friend  1 
Wliat  claim  have  I  to  be  a  burden  to  you  ? 

Ser.  The  claun  of  him  that  wants,  and  is  in  dan 

ger. 
On  him  that  has,  and  can  afford  protection : 
Thou  would'st  not  fear  a  foeman  in  my  cottage, 
Where  a  stout  mastiff  sluniber'd  on  the  hearth, 
And  this  good  halberd  hung  above  the  chimney  f 
But  come — I  have  it — thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread 
Duly,  and  honorably,  and  usefully. 
Our  village  schoohnaster  hath  left  the  parish, 
Forsook  the  ancient  schoolhouse  with  its  yew-tret  j^ 
That  lurk'd  beside  a  church  two  centuries  olde» 
So  long  devotion  took  the  lead  of  knowledge 
And  since  his  little  flock  ai  •  shepherdless, 
'Tis  thou  shalt  be  promoted  m  his  room ; 
And  rather  than  thou  wantest  scholars,  mau, 
Myself  will  enter  pupil.     Better  late. 
Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 
And  look  you,  on  the  holydays  I'd  tell 
To  all  the  wondering  boors  and  gaping  children, 
Strange  tales  of  what  the  regiment  did  in  Flanders 
And  thou  shouldst  say  Amen,  and  be  my  warrud 
Tliat  I  speak  truth  to  them. 

Que.  Would  I  might  take  thy  offer !     But,  alas 
Thou  art  the  hermit  who  compell'd  a  pilgrim, 
In  name  of  Heaven  and  heavenly  charity, 
To  share  his  roof  and  meal,  but  found  too  late 
That  he  had  drawn  a  curse  on  him  and  bis. 
By  sheltering  a  wretch  foredoom'd  of  heav  p  ' 
Ser.  Thou  talk'st  m  riddles  to  me. 
Que.  K  I  dc 

'Tis  that  I  am  a  riddle  to  myselt 


I  yielded  to  take  service  in  the  legion 
Which  lately  has  discharged  us.     Stou«  Moi--,    ^ry 
Our  colonel,  hath  been  kind  through  five  yeivs'  wi^ 
fare." 


fliou  know'st  I  am  by  nature  Ixiru  a  friend 
To  glee  and  merriment ;  C£ui  make  wild  versee ; 
The  jest  or  laugh  has  never  stopp'd  with  me, 
When  ouce  'twas  set  a-rolling. 

Seb.  I  have  known  thee 

A  blithe  companion  still,  and  wonder  now 
Tliou  shuuldst  become  thus  crest-fallen. 

Que.  Does  the  lark  sing  her  descant  when  the 
falcan 
Hoalc  )  the  blue  vault  with  bolder  wing  than  hers, 
And  meditates  a  stoop  ?     The  mirth  thou'st  noted 
Was  all  deception,  fraud — Hated  enough 
For  other  causes,  I  chd  veil  my  feelings 
Beneath  the  mask  of  mirth, — laugh'd,  smig,  and 

caroll'd, 
To  gain  some  interest  in  my  comrades'  bosoms. 
Although  mine  own  was  bm-stiiig. 

Ser.  Thou'rt  a  hypocrite 

Of  a  new  order. 

Que.  But  harmless  as  the  innoxious  snake, 
Which  bears  the  adder's  form,  lurks  ui  his  haimts. 
Yet  neither  hath  liis  fang-teeth  nor  his  poison. 
Look  you,  kind  Hildebrand,  I  would  seem  merry, 
Lest  other  men  should,  tiring  of  my  sadness, 
Expel  me  from  them,  as  the  hunted  wether 
Is  driven  from  the  flock. 

Ser.  Faith,  thou  hast  borne  it  bravely  out. 
Had  I  been  ask'd  to  name  the  merriest  fellow 
Of  all  our  muster-roll — that  man  wert  thou. 

Que.  See'st  thou,  my  friend,  yon  brook  dance 
down  tlie  valley, 
And  sing  blithe  carols  over  broken  rock 
And  tiny  waterfall,  kissing  each  slu^ub 
And  each  gay  flower  it  nurses  m  its  passage, — 
Where,  think'st   th(ju,  is   its   source,   the   bonny 

brook  ? — 
It  flows  from  forth  a  cavern,  black  and  gloomy, 
Sullen  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of  mine. 
Which  others  see  in  a  false  glare  of  gayety, 
Which  I  have  laid  before  you  in  its  sadness. 

See.  If  such  wild  fancies  dog  thee,  wherefore 
leave 
The  trade  where  thou  wert  safe  'midst  others' 

dangers, 
And  venture  to  tliy  native  land,  where  fate 
Lies  on  the  watch  for  tliee  ?    Had  old  Montgomery 
Been  with  the  regiment,  thou  hadst  had  no  conge. 

Que.  No,  'tis  most  likely — But  I  had  a  hope, 
A  poor  vain  hope,  that  I  might  Uve  obscurely 
In  some  far  corner  of  my  native  Scotland, 
Which,  of  all  others,  .'*plinter'd  uito  districts, 
Difteriiig  in  manners,  families,  even  language, 
Seem'd  a  safe  refuge  for  the  humble  wretch. 
Whose  highest  hope  was  to  remain  unheard  of. 
But  fate  has  baffled  me — the  winds  and  waves. 
With  force  resistless,  have  impell'd  me  liither — 
Have  driven  me  to  the  clime  most  dang'rous  to  me  ; 
And  I  obey  the  call,  like  the  hurt  deer, 


Which  seeks  u'stincl.i'-.;]-  ni"  na*>e  lair. 
Though  his  buart  .,elis  auu  it  .js  but  to  die  th<'iO. 

Ser.  "Tis  fik-e,  b}    Tie? /en,  yomig  Djinl     Itiii 
sanip  defpj'.k 
Though  oho^/i'-ig  resi;jnation  in  its  bann'-r. 
Is  but  a  ki  id  of  covert  cowardice. 
Wise  men  have  said,  chi^t  tL.iMgh  our  sturs  Incline, 
They  cannot  force  us — Wisdom  is  th:;  piiot, 
And  if  lie  cannot  cross,  he  may  ev  ade  them. 
You  lend  an  ear  to  idle  auguries, 
The  fruits  of  our  last  revels — still  most  saJ 
Under  the  gloom  that  follows  boisterous  mirth, 
As  earth  looks  blackest  after  brilliant  sunshine. 

Que.  No,  by  n'.y  honest  word.    I  jom'd  the  revel, 
And  aided  it  with  laugh,  and  song,  and  shout. 
But  my  he?.rt  levelld  not;  and,  when  the  mirth 
Was  at  the  loudest,  on  yon  galliot's  prow 
I  stood  umnask'd,  and  gazed  upon  the  land, 
My  native  land — each  cape  and  cUff  I  knew. 
"  Behold  ire  now,"  I  said,  "your  destined  victim  1* 
So  grye'i..i  the  sentenced  criminal  the  headsman, 
Who  slo  iv  approaches  with  his  hfted  axe. 
"  Hithe/  I  cume,"  I  said,  "  ye  kindred  hills, 
Whosj  dark.sonie  outline  in  a  distant  land 
Haunted  1113'  ^.lumbers ;  here  I  stand,  thou  ocean, 
Wlnise  hoarse  voice,  murmming  in  my  dreams,  re 

quired  me  ; 
See  me  now  here,  yn  winds,  whose  plaintive  wail, 
On  yonder  distant  shores,  appear'd  to  call  me — 
Summon'd,  behold  me."    And  the  winds  and  waves, 
And  the  deep  echoes  of  the  distant  mountain. 
Made  answer, — "  Gome,  and  die  J" 

Ser.  Fantastic  all !    Poor  boy,  thou  art  distracted 
With  the  vain  terrors  of  some  feudal  tyrant, 
Whose  frown  luith  been  from  infancy  thy  bugbear 
Why  seek  his  presence  ? 

Que.  Wherefore  does  the  moth 

Fly  to  the  scorching  taper  ?     Why  the  bird, 
Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight,  seek  the  net  ? 
Why  does  the  prey,  which  feels  the  fascination 
Of  the  snake's  glaruig  eye,  drop  hi  his  jaws  ? 

Ser.  Such  wild  examples  but  refute  themst'.Jvp*. 
Let  biril,  let  moth,  let  tlie  coil'd  adder's  ]irey, 
Resist  the  fascination  and  be  safe 
Tiiou  goest  not  near  this  Baron — if  thou  jfoest^ 
I  will  go  with  thee.     Kn.own  in  many  a  held, 
Which  he  in  a  whole  life  of  petty  feud 
Has  never  dream' d  of,  I  wiU  teach  the  knight 
To  rule  him  in  this  matter — be  thy  warrant. 
That  far  from  him,  and  from  his  petty  loi  JsIJp, 
You  shall  henceforth  tread  English  land,  and  ntvcr 
Thy  presence  shall  alarm  liis  conscience  mora 

Que.  'Twere  desperate  risk  for  both.     I  will  far 
rather 
Hastily  guide  thee  through  this  dangerous  pro  rutee 
And  seek  thy  school,  thy  yew-trees,  and  ihy  chuic*' 

yard  ;— 
The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  first  I  fin  L 


J:  SE.  I  would  rather  face  hiin, 
Like  a  bold  Engii.s)iniaii  that  knows  his  right, 
And  will  stand  by  liis  friend.     And  yet  'tis  folly — 
Fancies  like  these  are  not  to  be  resisted  ; 
Tis  better  to  escape  them.     Many  a  presage, 
Too  raehly  braved,  becomes  its  own  accomplish 

ment. 
Then  let  us  go — but  whitlicr  ?     My  old  head 
Ao  littk*  knows  where  it  shall  lie  to-night, 
As  yonder  mutineers  that  left  their  officer, 
As  reckless  of  liis  quarters  as  these  billows, 
TJiat  leave  the  withered  sea-weed  on  the  beach, 
And  care  not  where  they  pile  it. 

(iuE    Think  not  for  that,  good  friend.     We  are 
m  Scotland, 
And  u  it  >s  not  varied  from  its  wont, 
Each  cot,  that  sends  a  curl  of  smoke  to  heaven, 
"Will  yield  a  stranger  quarters  for  the  night, 
Simply  because  he  needs  them. 

See.  But  are  there  n(jne  within  an  easy  walk 
Give  lodgings  here  for  hire  ?  for  I  liave  left 
Some  of  the  Don's  piastres  (though  I  kept 
The  secret  from  yon  gulls),  and  I  had  rather 
Pay  the  fair  reckoning  I  can  well  atford. 
And  my  host  takes  with  pleasure,  than  I'd  cum- 
ber 
Some  poor  man's  roof  with  me  and  all  my  wants, 
And  tax  liis  charity  beyond  discretion. 

Que.  Some  six  miles  hence  there  is  a  town  and 
hostelry — 
But  you  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most  likely 
Our  comrades  must  have  fiU'd  it. 

Skr.  Out  upon  them  ! — 

Were  there  a  friendly  mastiff  who  would  lend  me 
Half  of  his  supper,  half  of  his  poor  kennel, 
I  would  help  Honesty  to  pick  his  bones. 
And  share  his  straw,  far  rather  than  I'd  sup 
On  jolly  fare  with  these  base  varlets ! 

Que.  We'll    manage   better ;   for  our   Scottish 
dogs. 
Though  stout  and  trusty,  are  but  ill-instructed* 
In  hospitable  rights. — Here  is  a  maiden, 
A  little  maid,  will  tell  us  of  the  country. 
And  sorely  is  it  changed  since  I  have  left  it, 
it  we  should  fail  to  find  a  harborage. 

Enter  Isabel  MacLellan,  a  yirl  of  about  six  years 
old,  bearing  a  milk-pail  07i  her  head ;  she  stops 
on  seeing  the  Sergeant  and  Quentin. 
QtiE.  There's  sometliing  in  her  look  that  doth 
remind  me — 

But  'tis  not  wonder  I  find  recollections 

In  all  that  here  I  look  on. — Pretty  maid 

See.    You're    slow,   and   hesitate.      I   wiU  be 
spokesman. — 

Rood  e>en,  my  pretty  maiden — canst  thou  tell  us, 

'  Ms      "  Gallant  and  grim,  may  be  but  ill-instrQcted  " 


Is  there  a  Christian  house  would  render  stranger* 
For  love  or  guerdon,  a  niglit's  meal  and  lodging  ? 

IsA.  Full  surely,  sir  ;  we  dwell  in  yon  old  housj 
Upon  the  cliff — they  call  it  Chapeldonau. 

\^PolutH  to  the  building 
Our  house  is  large  enough,  and  if  our  supper 
Chance  to  be  scant,  you  shall  have  half  of  mine, 
For,  as  I  think,  sir,  you  have  been  a  soldier. 
Up  yonder  lies  uur  house  ;  I'll  trip  before. 
And  tell  my  mother  she  has  guests  a-comuig ; 
Tile  path  is  something  steep,  but  you  shall  see 
I'll  be  there  first.     I  must  chain  up  the  dogs,  t^>o 
Ninn'od  and  Bloodylass  are  cross  to  strangers, 
But  gentle  when  you  know  them. 

\^Ejcit,  ajul  is  seen  partially  nsceyding  U 
the  Castle. 

See.  You  have  spoke 

Your  country  folk  aright,  both  for  the  dogs 
And  for  tlie  people. — We  had  luck  to  light 
On   one   too   joung  for  cmimng  and  for  seUish 

ness. — 
He's  in  a  revery — a  deep  one  sure, 
Since  the  gil)e  on  his  country  wakes  liun  not  — 
Bestir  thee,  Quentin ! 

Que.  'Twas  a  wondrous  likenesc 

See.  Likeness !  of  whom  ?     I'll  warrant  thee  oi' 
one 
Whom  thou  hast  loved  and  lost.     Such  fantasies 
Live    long    in    brams    like    thine,   which    fashion 

,       visions 
Of  woe  and  death  when  they  are  cross'd  in  love, 
As  most  men  are  or  have  been. 

Que.  Thy  guess  hath  touch'd  me,  though  it  Is  bu< 
slightly, 
'Mongst  other  woes :  I  knew,  in  former  days, 
A  maid  that  view'd  me  with  some  glance  of  favoi 
But  my  fate  curried  me  to  other  shores. 
And  she  has  since  been  wedded.     I  did  think  on'l 
But  as  a  bubble  burst,  a  rainbow  vanish'd ; 
It  adds  no  deeper  shade  to  the  dark  gloom 
Wliich  chills  the  springs  of  hope  and  life  within  me 
Our  guide  hath  got  a  trick  of  voice  and  feature 
Like  to  the  maid  I  spoke  of — that  is  all. 

See.  She  bounds  before  us  like  a  gamesome  Ice. 
Or  rather  as  the  rock-bred  eaglet  soars 
Up  to  her  nest,  as  if  she  rose  by  will 
Without  an  effort.     Now  a  Netherlander, 
One  of  our  Frogland  friends,  viewing  the  scene, 
Would   take  his  oath  that  tower,  and  rock,  alio 

maiden. 
Were  forms  too  hght  and  lofty  to  be  real. 
And  only  .some  delusion  of  the  fiincy, 
Such  as  men  dream  at  sunset.     I  myself 
Have  kept  the  level  ground  so  many  y'jars, 
I  have  wellnigh  forgot  the  art  to  climb 
Unless  assisted  by  thy  younger  arm. 

[They  go  off  as  if  to  ascfud  to  the  Towot 
the  Sergeant  leaning  upon  Quentoi 
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cCENE  II. 

Sctiu:  changes  to  he  Front  of  the  Old  Tower.  Isa- 
bel coinei  forward  with  her  Mother, — ilARioN 
speaking  as  they  advance. 

Mae.  I  blame  thee  not,  my  child,  for  bidding 
wanderers 
Dome  share  our  food  and  shelter,  if  thy  father 
W"ore  here  to  welcome  them ;  but,  Isabel, 
Hf  waits  upon  his  lord  at  Auchindrane, 
And  comes  not  home  to-night. 

IsA.  What  then,  my  mother  ? 

The  travellers  do  not  ask  to  see  my  father ; 
Food,  shelter,  rest,  is  all  the  poc)r  men  want, 
And  we  can  give  them  these  without  my  father. 

Mae,.  Thou  canst  not  understand,  nor  1  explain, 
"Why  a  lone  female  asks  not  visitants 
What  time  her  husband's  absent. — {Apart.)   My 

poor  child. 
And  if  thou'rt  wedded  to  a  jealous  husband, 
Thou'lt  know  too  soon  the  cause. 

IsA.  [partly  overhearing  what  her  mother  says.) 
Ay,  but  I  know  already — .Jealousy 
Is,  when  my  father  chides,  and  you  sit  weeping. 

Mar.  Out,  little  spy  !  thy  father  never  chides ; 
Oi ,  if  he  does,  'tis  when  liis  wife  deserves  it. — 
But  to  our  strangers  ;  they  are  old  men,  Isabel, 
That  seek  this  shelter  ?  are  they  not  ? 

IsA.  One  is  old — 

Old  as  this  tower  of  ours,  and  worn  like  that, 
Bearing  deep  marks  of  battles  long  since  fought. 
Mar.  Some  remnant  of  the  wars ;  he's  welcome, 
surely, 
bringing  no  quality  along. with  him 
Which  can  alarm  suspicion. — Well,  the  other  ? 
IsA.  A  young  man,   gentle-voiced  and   gentle- 
eyed,  [frown'd  on ; 
Who  looks  and  speaks  like  one  the  world  has 
But  smil  -,%  when  you  smile,  seeming  that  he  feels 
Joy  in  your  joy,  though  lie  himself  is  sad. 
Brown  hair,  and  downcast  looks. 
^Iar.  (alarmed.)  'Tis  but  an  idle  thought — it  can- 
not be  1  [Liste7is. 
I  hear  liis  accents — It  is  all  too  true — 
My  terrors  were  prophetic  1 

I'll  compose  myself, 
#j\d  then  accost  liim  firmly.     Thus  it  must  oe. 

[^She  retires  hastily  into  the  Tower. 
\Thii  voices  of  the  Sergeant  and  Quentin 
are  heard  ascending  behind  the  Scenes. 
QtJE.  One  effort  more — we  stand  upon  the  level 
Fve  seen  thee  work  thee  up  glacis  and  cavalier 
Bteeper  than  this  ascent,  when  cannon,  culverine. 
Musket,  and  hackbut,  shower'd  their  shot  upon  thee, 
And  form'd,  with  ceaseless  blaze,  a  fiery  garland 
Round  the  defences  of  the  post  you  stf)rm'd. 

[They  come  on  the  Stage,  and  at  the  same 
time  Ma&ion  re-enters  frmn.  the  Tower, 


See.  Truly  thou  speak'st.     I  am  the  tardier 
That  I,  in  climbing  liither,  miss  the  fire,       [ing.— 
Wliich  wont  to  tell  me  there  was  death  in  loiter 
Here  stands,  metliinks,  our  hostess. 

[//(?  goes  forward  to  address  Mario.v.    Q(  ek' 
TIN,  strnck  on  seeing  her,  keeps  hack. 

See.  Kind  dame,  yon  little  lass  hatii  brcugW 
you  strangers, 
Willing  to  be  a  trouble,  not  a  charge  to  you. 
We  are  disbanded  soldiers,  but  have  means 
Ample  enough  to  pay  our  joiu"ney  hoinewaccL 

Mar.  We  keep  no  house  of  general  eniertdin 
nient. 
But  Icnow  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like  yours, 
Wliiten'd  and  thmn'd  by  many  a  long  campaign. 
Ill  chances  that  my  husband  should  be  absent — 
{Apart.) — Courage   alone  can  make   me  struggle 

through  it — 
For  in  your  comrade,  though  he  hath  forgot  me, 
I  spy  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  in  school-days, 
And  whom  I  think  MacLeUan  well  remembers. 

[*S/ie  goes  up  to  Quentin. 
You  see  a  woman's  memory 
Is  faithfuUer  than  yours ;  for  Quentin  Blane 
Hath  not  a  greeting  left  for  Marion  Harkness. 

Que.  {with   effort.)    I  seek,  indeed,  my  native 
land,  good  Marion, 
But  seek  it  like  a  stranger. — All  is  chan^d. 
And  thou  thyself 

Mar.  You  left  a  giddy  maiden, 

And  find  on  your  return,  a  wife  and  mother. 
Thine  old  acquauitance,  Quentin,  is  my  mate — 
Stout  Niel  MacLeUan,  ranger  to  our  lord. 
The  Knight  of  Aucliindrane.     He's  absent  now, 
But  will  rejoice  to  see  his  former  comrade, 
If,  as  I  trust,  you  tarry  his  return. 
{Apart.)  Heaven  grant  he  understand  my  wordi 

by  contraries ! 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  ht  were  rivals ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  foes ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  is  warn  of  temper, 
And  think,  instead  of  welcome,  I  would  blithely 
Bid  him,  Gotl  speed  you.     But  he  is  as  simple 
And  void  of  guile  as  ever. 

Que.  Marion,  I  gladly  rest  witlJn  your  cottage 
And  gladly  wait  return  of  Niel  MacLeUan, 
To  clasp  his  hand,  and  wish  him  happiness. 
Some  rismg  feelings  might  perhaps  prevent  this— 
But  'tis  a  peevish  part  to  grudge  our  friends 
Their  share  of  fortune  because  we  have  miss'd  it 
I  can  wish  others  joy  and  happiness, 
Tliough  I  must  ne'er  partake  them. 

Mar.  But  if  it  grieve  you [of  hop« 

Que.  No  !  do  not  fear.     The  brightest  gleami 
That  shine  on  me  are  such  as  are  reflected 
r.jnx  those  which  shine  on  others. 

[7%c  Sergeant  and  Quentjn    tnter  .t/u 
2'ower  with  the  Utile  G'rl. 
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Mar.  [c(y>nes  forward,  and  speaks  in  agitation.) 
Even  80  !  the  simple  youth  has  miss'd  my  meaning. 
I  sliame  to  make  it  plainer,  or  to  say, 
In  one  brief  word,  Pass  on — Heaven  guitle  the  bark, 
Kor  we  are  on  the  breakers !    \_Exit  into  the  Tower, 


ACT  II.— SCENE  I 

A  •oA.ihd'aw'ng  Apartment  in  the  Castle  of  Aw:h- 
indrane.  Servants  place  a  7 able,  with  ajiask  of 
Wine  and  Drinking-cups. 

Enter  Mure  of  Acuhindr^ne,  uith  Albert  Gif- 
FORD,  his  Relation  and  Visitor.  They  place 
themselves  by  the  Table  after  some  compliment- 
ary ceremony.  At  some  distance  is  heard  the 
noise  of  revelling. 

•  AucH.  We're  better  placed  for  confidential  talk, 
'ITian  in  the  hall  fiU'd  with  disbanded  soldiers. 
And  fools  and  fiddlers  gather'd  on  the  liighway, — 
The   worthy  g-uests  whom  Philip  crowds  my  ball 

with, 
And  with  them  spends  his  evening. 

GiF.  But  think  you  not,  my  friend,  that  your  son 
Philip 
Should  bo  participant  of  these  our  councils. 
Being  so  deeply  mingled  in  the  danger — 
Your  house's  only  heir — your  only  son  ? 

AucH.  Kind  cousin  GifFord,  if  thou  lack'st  good 
counsel 
A^-  race,  at  cockpit,  or  at  gambling-table. 
Or  any  freak  by  which  men  cheat  themselves 
As  well  of  life,  as  of  the  means  to  live, 
Call  fur  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure  ; 
But  in  all  serious  parley  spare  invoking  him. 

GiF.  You  speak  too  lightly  of  ray  cousin  Philip ; 
All  name  liim  brave  in  arms. 

AucH.  A  second  Bevis  ; 

But  I,  my  youth  bred  up  in  graver  fashions, 
Mourn  o'er  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  spends. 
Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and  substance. 
No  vagabond  escapes  his  search — The  soldier 
Spurn'd  from  the  service,  hencefortli  to  be  ruffian 
Upon  his  own  account,  is  Philip's  comrade  ; 
The  fiddler,  whose  crack'd  crowd  has  still  three 

strings  on't ; 
The  balladeer,  whose  voice  has  still  two  notes  left ; 
Whate'er  is  roguish  and  whate'er  is  vile, 
Are  irelcome  to  the  board  of  Auchindi'ane, 
A.nd  Philip  will  return  them  shout  for  shout, 
And  pledge  for  jovial  pledge,  and  song  for  song, 
Until  the  shamefaced  sun  peep  I't  ovu  windows, 
»jid  ask,  "  What  have  we  here  ? 


GiF.  You  take  such  revel  deeply — we  are  Scots 
men, 
Far  known  for  rustic  hospitality 
That  mind  not  birth  or  titles  in  our  guests ; 
The  harper  has  his  seat  beside  our  hearth, 
The  wanderer  must  find  comfort  at  our  board, 
His  name  unask'd,  his  pedigree  unkn<jwn ; 
So  did  our  p.nce9tors,  and  so  must  we. 

AucH.  A"  this  is  freely  granted,  worthy  kiii> 
man ; 
And  prithee  do  not  think  me  churl  enough 
To  count  hoTV  many  sit  beneath  my  salt. 
I've  wealth  enough  to  fill  my  father's  haU 
Each  day  at -noon,  and  feed  the  guests  who  crcwd  it 
I  am  near  mate  with  those  whom  men  call  Lord, 
Though  a  rude  western  knight.     But  mark  me 

cousin. 
Although  1  feed  wayfaring"  vagabonds, 
I  make  them  not  my  comrades.     Such  as  I, 
Who  have  advanced  the  fortunes  of  my  line. 
And'swell'd  a  baron's  turret  to  a  palace, 
Have  oft  the  curse  awaiting  on  our  thrift, 
To  see,  while  yet  we  live,  things  which  must  be 
At  our  decease- — the  downfall  of  our  family. 
The  loss  of  land  and  lordship,  name  and  knigh' 

hood, 
The  wreck  of  the  fair  fabric  -we  have  built, 
By  a  degenerate  heir.     Philip  has  that 
Of  inborn  meanness  in  him,  that  he  loves  not 
The  company  of  betters,  nor  of  equals  ; 
Never  at  ease,  unless  he  bears  the  bell. 
And  crows  the  loudest  in  the  company. 
He's  me.sh'd,  too,  in  the  snares  of  every  femn!*, 
Who  deigns  to  cast  a  passing  glance  on  him — 
Licentious,  disrespectful,  rash,  and  profligate. 

GiF.  Come,  my  good  coz,  think  we  too  have  beei 
young. 
And  I  will  swear  tliat  in  your  father's  lifetime 
Y''ou  have  yourself  been  trapp'd  by  toys  like  thesa 

AucH.  A  fool  I  may  have  been — but  not  a  mad 
man ; 
I  never  play'd  the  rake  among  my  followers. 
Pursuing  this  man's  sister,  that  man's  wife ; 
And  therefore  never  saw  I  man  of  mine. 
When  summ(jn'd  to  obey  my  best,  grow  restive 
Talk  of  his  honor,  of  his  peace  desti  ly'd,  ^ 

And,  while  obej'ing,  mutter  threats  of  vengennc* 
But  now  the  humor  of  an  idle  youth. 
Disgusting  trusted  followers,  sworn  dependrnts, 
Plays  football  with  his  lionor  and  my  safety. 

GiF.  I'm  sorry  to  find  discord  in  your  house, 
For  I  had  hoped,  while  bringing  you  cold  news, 
To  find  you  arm'd  in  union  'gainst  the  danger. 

AucH.  What  can  man  speak  that  I  would  shrini 
to  hear, 
And  where  the  danger  I  would  deign  to  shun  ? 

[Jle  rises 
What  should  appal  a  man  inured  to  perils. 
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Lib   the  bold  climber  on  the  crags  of  Ailsa  ? 
A'ii  (is  whistle  past  him,  billows  rage  below, 
The  sea-fowl  sweep  around,  with  shriek  and  clang, 
One  single  slip,  one  unadvised  pace. 
One  qualm  of  giddiness — and  peace  be  with  him ' 
But  he  whose  gra^'p  is  sure,  whose  step  is  firm, 
WL  .»3  or  111: ' :  constj,nt — he  makes  one  proud  rock 
The  means  to  scale  anotht  r,  till  he  stand 
*'rminpluxnt  on  the  peak. 

''tif.  And  80  I  trust 

I'hou  wilt  si;rn\ount  the  danger  now  approacliing, 
Whicli  scarcely  can  I  frame  my  tongue  to  tell  you, 
Though  I  rode  here  on  purpose. 

AucF.  Cousin,  I  think  thy  heart  was  never  coward. 
And  strange  it  seems  thy  tongue  should  take  such 

semblance. 
I've  heard  of  many  a  loud-mouth'd,  noisy  braggart, 
Whose  hand  gave  feeble  sanction  to  his  tongue ; 
But  thou  art  one  wliose  heart  can  think  bold  things. 
Whose  hand  can  act  them — but  who  shrinlis  to 

speak  them ! 
GiF.  And  if  I  speak  them  not,  'tis  that  I  shame 
To  tell  thee  of  the  calumnies  that  load  thee 
Tilings  loudly  spoken  at  the  city  Cross — 
Things  closely  whisper'd  in  our  Sovereign's  ear — 
Tilings  which  the  plumed  lord  and  flat-capp'd  cit- 
izen 
Do  circulate  amid  thei«'  different  ranks — 
Things  false,  no  doubt;    but,  .falsehoods  while  I 

deem  them, 
Still  honoring  thee,  I  shun  the  odious  topic. 

AucH.  Shun  it  not,  cousin;  'tis  a  friend's  be.st 

office 
To  bring  the  news  we  hear  unwillingly. 
The  sentinel,  who  tells  the  foe's  approach, 
And  wakes  the  sleeping  camp,  does  but  his  duty : 
Be  thou  as  bold  in  telling  me  of  danger. 
As  I  shall  be  in  facing  danger  told  of. 

GiF.  I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  death-feud 
Tliat  raged  so  long  betwixt  thy  house  and  Cassilis ; 
r  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  league, 
Wlien  royal  James  himself  stood  mediator 
Between  thee  and  Earl  Gilbert. 

\'"--H.  Call  you  these  news  ? — Tou  might  as  well 

hi! -3  told  me 
I<ust  old  Kmg  Coil  is  dead,  and  graved  at  Kylesfeld. 
I'll  help  thee  out — King  James  commanded  us 
[Tcnrefortli  to  live  in  peace,  made  us  clasp  hands  too. 
0,  9.  ,  wht^n  such  an  union  hath  been  made, 
In  heart  and  hpnd  conjoining  mortal  foes, 
Under  a  mo»nrch's  royal  mediation. 
The  leag'ie  is  not  forgotten.     And  with  this 
Wliat  is  there  to  be  told  ?   The  king  commanded — 
Be  friends."     No  doubt  we  were  so — Who  dares 

doubt  it  ? 
QiF.  You  speak  but  half  the  tale. 
A.UOH.  Bj  good  Saint  Trimon,  but  Fll  tell  the 

whole  I 


There  is  no  terror  in  the  tale  for  me  — * 

Go  speak  of  ghosts  to  children  ! — Tliis  Earl  Gilherl 

(God  sain  him)  loved  Heaven's  peace  as  well  as  ] 

did, 
And  we  were  wondrous  friends  whene'er  we  mei 
At  church  or  market,  or  in  burrows  town. 
Midst  this,  our  good  Lord  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassilia 
Takes  purpose  he  would  journey  forth  to   ErUn 

burgli. 
The  King  was  doling  gifts  of  abbey-lands, 
Good  things  that  thrifty  house  was  wont  to  fish  foF 
Our  mighty  Earl  forsakes  his  sea-wash'd  castlo. 
Passes  our  borders  some  four  miles  from  hence ; 
And,  holding  it  unwholesome  to  be  tasters 
Ijong  after  sunrise,  lo  1  The  Earl  and  train 
Dismount,  to  rest  their  nags  and  eat  their  breakfas" 
The  morning  rose,  the  small  birds  caroU'd  sweetly 
The  corks  were  drawn,  the  pasty  brooks  incision— 
His  lordship  jests,  his  train  are  choked  with  laugh 

ter ; 
Whe    — wondrous  change  of  cheer,  and  most  uc 

look'd  for, 
Strange  epilogue  to  bottle  and  to  baked  meat  !— 
Flash'd  from  tlie  greenwood  half  a  score  of  cars 

bines, 
And  the  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  his  breakfast, 
Had  nooning,  dinner,  supper,  all  at  once. 
Even  in  the  morning  that  he  closed  his  journey ; 
And  the  grim  sexton,  for  his  chamberlain. 
Made  him  the  bed  which  rests  the  head  for  ever. 
GiF.  Told  with  much  spirit,  cousin — some  thert 

are 
Would  add,  and  in  a  tone  resembling  triumph. 
And  would  that  with  these  long-establish'd  facts 
M3'  tale  began  and  ended !  I  must  tell  you, 
That  evil-deeming  censures  of  the  events, 
Both  at  the  time  and  now,  throw  blame  on  thee— 
Time,  place,  and  circumstance,  they  say,  proclaim 

thee, 
Alike,  the  author  of  that  morning's  ambush. 

AucH.  Ay.  'tis  an  old  belief  in  Carrick  here, 
Where  natives  do  not  always  die  in  bed. 
That  if  a  Keimedy  shall  not  attain 
Methuselah's  last  span,  a  Mure  has  ?lain  him. 
Such  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their  clan. 
Thank  Heaven,  that  they're  bound  to  prove  the 

charge 
They  are  st>  prompt  in  making.  They  have  clamor  d 
Enough  of  tliis  before,  to  show  their  malice. 
But  what  said  these  coward  pickthanks  when  I 

came 
Before  the  King,  before  the  Jnsticers, 
Rebutting  all  their  calumnies,  and  darmg  them 
To  show  that  I  knew  aught  of  Cassilis'  journey— 
Which  way  he  meant  to  travel — where  to  hnJt— 


There  is  nc  terror  Cassina   in  yo'ir  threats." 
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Without  wlijch  knowle(1ge  I  possess'd  no  means 
To  dress  an  arabush  kir  him  ?     Did  I  not 
Defy  the  aftsembled  clan  of  Kennedys 
To  show,  b)'  proof  direct  or  mferential, 
Wherefore    they    slander'd    me    wi^ii    this   foul 

chaTsje  ? 
iffy  ga'intlf>-.  rung  before  them  in  the  court, 
Anl  1  aid  daie  the  best  of  tliem  to  hft  it, 
And  p'ove  such  charge  a  true  one — Did  I  not? 

tr  -    I  saw  your  giui^tlet  he   before  the  Ken- 
nedys, 
Wlic  look'd  on  it  as  i  len  do  <  >n  an  adder, 
Longing  to  crusli,  aud  yet  afraid  to  grasp  it. 
Not  an  eve  sparkled — not  a  fooc  advanced — 
No  arn'  was  stretch'd  to  lift  the  I'ltal  symbol. 

Ai'fjH.  Then,  wherefore  do  tlie  hiUlings  murmur 
now? 
Wish  they  to  see  again,  how  one  bolo  Mure 
Can  baffle  and  defy  their  assembled  vi-lor? 

GiF.  No ;  bu*  they  speak  of  evidence  suppress'd. 

AucH.  Suppress'd  ! — what  evidence  ? — .')y  whom 
suppress'd  ? 
Wliat  Will-o'-Wisp — what  idiot  of  a  witueois, 
Is  he  to  whom  they  trace  an  empty  voice.         * 
Put  cannot  show  liis  person  ? 

GiF.  They  pretend, 

Witli  the  King's  leave,  to  bring  it  to  a  trial , 
Averring  that  a  lad,  named  Quentin  Blane, 
Brouglit  thee  a  letter  from  the  nmrder'd  Eaii, 
With  friendly  greetings,  telling  of  his  journey. 
Tile  hour  which  he  set  forth,  the  place  he  halteC-  at 
Atfordmg  thee  the  means  to  form  the  ambush. 
Of  whi'h  3'our  hatred  made  the  applicalion. 

Alvh.  a  prudent  Earl,  indeed,  if  such  his  prac- 
tice. 
When  dealing  with  a  recent  enemy  ! 
And  what  should  he  propose  by  such  strange  con- 
fidence 
lu  one  who  sought  it  not  ? 

GiF.  His  purposes  wert  Idndly,  say  the  Ken- 
nedys— 
Do.-^iring  you  would  meet  him  wliere  he  halted. 
Offering  to  undertake  whate'er  commis.sioas 
You  hsted  trust  him  with,  for  court  or  ciiy: 
And,  thus  apprised  of  Cassilis'  purposed  journey, 
And  of  his  halthig-place,  you  placed  the  ambush, 
Prepared  the  liomicides 

Alch.  They  I  j  free  to  say  their  pleasure.  They 
are  n.en 
Of  the  new  court — and  J  am  but  a  fragment 
Oi  stout  old  Morton's  faction.     It  is  reason 
Thai  such  as  I  be  rooted  from  the  earth. 
That  they  may  have  full  room  to  spread  their 

branches. 
No  doubt,  'tis  easy  to  find  strolling  vagrants 
To  prove  whate'er  they  prompt.     This  Quentin 

Blane — 
Dtal  vou  not  call  him  so  ? — ■«  hy  comes  he  now  ? 


And  wherefore  not  betore  ?  This  must  be  ansv.^T'd 

— iahrupfbj) — 
Where  is  he  no  ,v  'i 

r-TF.  Abroad — thej^  say — kidnrpp'd. 

By  you  kidnapp'd,  that  he  might  die  m  fl^ntlcre. 
But  orders  have  been  sent  for  his  dischavje, 
AjA  his  transmission  hither. 

^uoH.  [(t.'istiuii7iff  an  air  of  compwnn e.)  When 
they  prr-iuce  such  witness,  couslii  Gittora, 
We'U  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    la  the  r^'^au  >vnJ' 
Tlie  King  doth  ill  to  throw  iiis  royal  sceptre 
In  the  accuser's  scale,  ere  he  can  know 
How  justice  sliaU  incline  it. 

GiF.       -  Our  sagt.  prmce 

Resents,  it  may  be,  less  the  death  of  CassiUs, 
Tlian  he  is  angry  that  the  feud  should  burn, 
After  his  royal  voice  had  said,  "  Be  queiich'd  :" 
Thus  urgmg  prosecution  less. for  slaughter, 
Tlian  that,  being  done  against  the  King's  com 

mand. 
Treason  is  niLx'd  vith  homicide. 

ArcH.  Ha !  ha  I  most  true,  my  cowsin 

Why,  well  consider'd,  'tis  a  crime  so  great 
To  slay  one's  enemy,  the  King  forbidding  it. 
Like  parricide,  it  should  be  held  impossible. 
'Tis  just  as  if  a  wretch  retain'd  the  evil. 
When  the  King's  touch  had  bid  the  sores  be  heal'd 
And  such  a  crime  merits  the  stake  at  least. 
What  1  can  there  be  within  a  Scottish  bosom 
A  feud  so  deadly,  that  it  kept  its  ground 
When  the  King  said,  Be  friends  !  It  is  not  credihle 
Were  I  King  James,  I  never  would  believe  it : 
I'd  rather  think  the  story  all  a  dream. 
And  that  there  was  no  friendship,  feud,  nor  journey 
No  halt,  no  ambush,  and  no  Earl  of  CassUis, 
TILTH  dream  anointed  Majesty  has  wrong  ! — 

GiF.  Speak  within  door,  coz. 

Aace.  O,  true — {nxide) — I  shall  bv  tray  myself 
Even  to  this  half-bred  fool. — I  rnust  have  room, 
Room  for  an  instant,  or  I  suffocate. — 
Cousin,  I  prithee  call  our  Philip  hither — 
Forgive  me;  'twere  more  meet  I  summon'd  liiin 
Myself ;  but  then  the  sight  of  yonder  revel 
Would  chafe  my  blood,  and  I  have  need  of  ci»:I 
ness. 

JiF.  I    understand    thee  —  I   wUl    bring    him 
straight. 

[BMt 

A  'CH.  And  if  thou   dost,  he's  lost  his  ancient 

trick 
To  fathom,  as  he  wont,  his  five-pint  flagons. — 
This  space  is  mine — 0  for  the  power  to  fill  it 
Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty  curses, 
With  the  dark   speU  which  witches   learn  fr»»n( 

fiends. 
That  smites  the  object  of  their  hate  afar, 
Nor  leaves  a  token  of  its  mystic  action, 
Stealing  the  soul  from  out  the  unscathe<;  body 
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As  lightning  melts  the  blade,  nor  harms  the  scab- 
bard 1 
— 'lis  vain  to  wish  for  it — Eacli  curse  of  mine 
Falls  to  the  gromid  as  harmless  as  the  arrows 
Wlii-.'h   diiklren   shoot   at   stars  1     The   time  for 

thought, 
ff  thought  could  iiught  avail  me,  melts  away, 
Like  to  a  snowball  in  a  schoolboy's  hand, 
riiiit  melts  the  faster  the  more  close  he  grasps 

xt!— 
If  1  had  time,  this  Scottish  Solomon, 
Whom  some  call  son  of  David  the  Musician,' 
Might  tiud  it  perilous  work  to  march  to  Carrick. 
There's  many  a  feud  still  slumbering  in  its  ashes, 
Whose  embers  are  yet  red.     Nobles  we  have, 
Stout  as  old  Graysteel,  and  as  hot  as  Bothwell ; 
^ere  too  are  castles  look  from  crags  as  high 
Ori  aeaa  as  wide  as  Logan's.     So  the  King — 
Pshaw  !  He  is  here  again — 

Enter  Giffoed. 
GiK.  I  heard  you  name 

The  King,  my  kinsman ;  know,  he  comes  not  liither. 
AucH.  {affecting  indifference.)  Nay,  then  we  need 
not  broach  our  barrels,  cousin, 
lor  purchase  us  new  jerkins. — Comes  not  Philip  ? 
GiF.  Yes,  sir.     He  tarries  but  to  drink  a  service 
To  his  gootl  friends  at  parting. 

Aucii.  Friends  for  the  beadle  or  the  sheriff-officer. 
Well,  let  it  pass.  Who  comes,  and  how  al  (ended. 
Since  James  designs  not  westward  ? 

GiF.  O  you  shall  have,  instead,  his  fiery  func- 
tionary, 
George  Home  that  was,  but  now  Dunbar's  great 

Earl; 
He  leads  a  royal  host,  and  comes  to  show  you 
How  iie  ciistributes  justice  on  the  Border, 
Tliere  judge  and  hangman  oft  reverse  their  office. 
And  tli«^  noose  does  its  work  before  the  sentence, 
but  1  have  said  my  tidings  best  and  worst. 
None  but  yourself  ciin  know  what  course  the  time 
And  peril  may  demand.     To  Uft  your  bnnner, 
If  I  might  be  a  judge,  were  desperate  game: 
Ireland  and  Galloway  offer  you  convenience 
For  flight,  if  flight  be  thought  the  better  remedy  ; 
To  face  tlie  court  requires  the  consciousness 
And  confidence  of  innocence.     You  alone 
Can  judge  if  you  possess  these  al  tributes. 

[A  noi.ie  hehind  the  scenes. 
AucH.  Philip,  I  think,  has  broken  up  his  revels ; 
HLs  ragged  regiment  are  di-spersing  them, 
Well  liquor'd,  doubtless.     They're  disbanded  sol- 
diers. 
Or  some  such  vagabonds. — Here  comes  the  gallant. 
[Enter   Philip.    He   has   a   buff-coat   and 

1  The  cainmnions  tale  which  ascribed  the  birth  of  James 
FI.  to  an  intrigue  ofOrUeen  Meiry  with  Rizzio: 


head-piece,  wears  a  sword  aiid  dagger,  witK 
pistols  at  his  girdle.     He  appears  to  b» 
affected  by  liquor,  but  to  be  by  t.^  meat%t 
intoxicated 
AucH.  You  scarce  have  been  made  known  to 
one  another. 
Although  you  sate  together  at  the  board. — 
Son  Philip,  know  and  prize  our  cousin  Gifford. 
Phi.  {tastes  the  wine  on  the  table.)  If  you  b*d 
prized  him,  sir,  you  had  been  loth 
To  have  welcomed  him  in  bastard  Alicant : 
I'll  make  amenils  by  pledguig  his  good  journey 
In  glorious  Burgundy.-  -The  stirrup-cup,  ho  1 
And  bring  my  cousin's  hors4?8  tt)  the  court 

Auc-H.  {draws  him  aside.)  Tht'  stirrup-cup i  He 
doth  not  ride  to-night — 
Shame  on  such  churlish  conduct  to  a  kinsman  1 
Phi.  {aside  to  his  father.)  I've  news  of  pressing 
import. 
Send  the  fool  off. — Stay,  I  will  start  him  for  you. 
{To  GiF.)     Yes,  ray  kind  cousin,  Bm-gundy  is  better 
On  a  night-ride,  to  those  who  thread  our  moors. 
And  we  may  deal  it  freely  to  our  friends. 
For  we  came  freely  by  it.     Yonder  ocean 
RoUs  many  a  purple  cask  upon  our  shore. 
Rough  with  embossed  shells  and  shagged  sea-wee<i 
When  the  good  skipper  and  his  careful  crew 
Have  had  their  latest  earthly  draught  of  brine, 
And  gone  to  quench,  or  to  endure  their  tliirst, 
Where  nectar's  plenty,  or  even  water's  scarce. 
And  lilter'd  to  the  parched  crew  by  dropsfull. 
Auch.  Thou'rt  mad,  son  Philip  I — Gifford's  no 
intruder, 
Tliat  we  shoul.l  rid  him  hence  by  such  wild  rants; 
My  kinsman  hither  rode  at  his  own  danger. 
To  tell  us  that  Dunbar  is  hasting  to  us, 
With  a  strong  force,  and  with  tlie  King's  com- 
mission. 
To  enforce  against  our  li  aise  a  hateful  charge. 
With  every  measure  of  extremity. 

Phi.  And  is  tliis  all  that  our  good  cousin  tells 
us? 
I  can  say  more,  thanks  to  the  ragged  regiment. 
With  whose  good  company  you  have  upbraided  me, 
On  whose  authority,  I  tell  thee,  cousin, 
Dunbar  is  here  already. 

GiF.  Already  ? 

Phi.  Yes,  gentle  coz.      And  jou,  my  sir*;,  tie 
hasty 
In  what  you  think  to  do.        ' 

Auch.  I  think  thou  darest  n.t  jest  on  sudi  a 
subject. 
Where  hadst  thou  these  fell  tidings  ? 

Phi.  Where  you,  too,  might  have  heard  them, 
noble  father. 
Save  that  your  ears,  nail'd  to  our  kinsman's  lips, 
Would  list  no  coarser  accents.     0,  my  soldiers, 
My  merry  crew  of  vagabords,  foi-  >,ver ! 
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Sciim  of  the  Netherlands,  and  wash'd  ashore 

Upon  thit!  coast  like  unregarded  sea-weed, 

They  had  not  been  two  hours  on  Scottish  land, 

When,  'o  !  they  met  a  military  friend. 

An  ancient  fourier,  known  to  them  of  old, 

Who,  WMvm'd  by  certam  stoups  of  searcliing  wine, 

Inforra'd  his  old  companions  that  Dinibar 

Left  Glasgow  yesterday,  comes  here  to-morrow; 

Himself,  he  said,  was  sent  a  spy  before. 

To  view  what  preparations  we  were  making. 

Ai'OH.  {to  GiF.)  If  tliis  he  sooth,  good  kinsman, 
thou  must  claim 
To  take  a  part  with  us  for  life  and  death. 
Or  speed  from  hence,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune. 

GiF.  In  such  dilemma. 
Believe  me,  friend,  I'd  choose  upon  the  instant — 
But  I  lack  harness,  and  a  steed  to  charge  on, 
For  mine  is  overtired,  and,  save  my  page. 
There's  not  a  man  to  back  me.     But  I'U  hie 
To  Kyle,  and  raise  my  vassals  to  yoiu*  aid. 

Phi.  'Twill  be  when  the  rats. 
That  on  these  tidings  fly  this  house  of  ours, 
Come  back  to  pay  their  rents. — {Apart.) 

AucH.  Courage,  cousin — 
Thou  goest  not  hence  ill  mounted  for  thy  need : 
FuU  forty  coursers  feed  in  my  wide  stalls. 
The  best  of  them  is  yours  to  speed  your  journey. 

Phi.  Stand  not  on  ceremony,  good  our  cousin, 
When  safety  signs,  to  shorten  courtesy. 

GiF.  {to  AucH.)  FarewelL  then,  cousui,  for  my 
tarrying  here 
Were  ruin  to  myself,  small  aid  to  you ; 
yet  loving  well  your  name  and  faoiil/, 
['<]  fain 

Phi.  Be  gone  ? — that  is  our  object,  too  — 
Kinsman,  adieu. 

[Exit  GiFFORD.     Philip  calh  after  hiiA. 
You  yeoman  of  the  stable, 
Give  Master  Giiford  there  my  fleetest  steed. 
Yon  cut-tail'd  roan  that  trembles  at  a  spear.  — 

[Trampling  of  the  horse  heard  going  off. 
Hark  !  he  departs.     How  swift  the  dastard  rides, 
To  shim  the  neighborhood  of  jeopardy  ! 

[He  lays  aside  the  appearance  of  l^vitv 
which  he  has  hitherto  worn,  and  says 
very  seriously. 

And  now,  my  father — 

AtcH.  And  now,  my  son — thou'st  ta'en  a  peril- 
ous game 
tito  thine  handd,  rejecting  elder  counsel, — 
How  dost  thou  mean  to  play  it  ? 

Phi.  Sir,  good  gamesters  play  not 
Till  they  review  the  cards  which  fate  has  dealt  them, 
Computing  thus  the  chances  of  the  game  ; 
And  woefully  they  seem  to  weigh  against  us. 

AucH.  Exile's  a  passing  ill,  and  may  be  borne ; 

^d  when  Dunbar  and  all  his  myrmidons 

&j-e  eastward  tnrn'd.  we'll  seize  our  own  again. 
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Phi.  Would  that  were  all  the  risk  we  had  to 

stand  to  1 
But  more  and  worse, — a  doom  of  treason,  focft  iture. 
Death  to  ourselves,  dishonor  to  our  house. 
Is  what  the  stern  Justiciary  menaces  ; 
And,  fatally  for  us,  he  hath  the  means 
To  make  his  threatenings  good. 

AucH.  It  cannot  be.     I  tell  thee,  there's  no  fore* 
In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a  house  hke  mine 
Coeval  with  the  time  the  Lords  of  Galloway 
Submitted  them  unto  the  Scottish  sceptre. 
Renouncing  rights  of  Tanistry  and  Brehon. 
Some  dreams  they  have  of  evidence ;  some  sua 

picion. 
But  old  Montgomery  knows  my  piu*pose  well, 
And  long  before  their  mandate  reach  the  camp 
To  crave  the  presence  of  this  mighty  witness, 
He  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it. 

Phi.  Father,  what  we  call  great,  is  often  rum'«* 
By  means  so  ludicrously  disproportion' d, 
They  make  me  think  upon  the  gunner's  linstock, 
Which,  yielding  forth  a  hght  about  the  size 
And  semblance  of  the  glow-worm,  yet  applied 
To  powder,  blew  a  palace  into  atoms. 
Sent  a  young  King — a  young  Queen's  mate  at 

least — 
Into  the  air,  as  high  as  e'er  flew  night-hawk. 
And  made  such  wild  work  in  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
As  they  can  tell  who  heard, — and  you  were  one 
Who  saw,  perhaps,  the  night-flight  which  began  it. 
AucH.  If  thou  hast  naught  to  speak  but  drunken 

folly, 
I  cannot  hsten  longer. 

Phi.  I  will  speak  brief  and  sudden. — There  u 

one 
Whose  tongue  to  us  has  the  same  perilous  force 
Which  Bothwell's  powder  had  to  Kirk  of  Field; 
One  whose  least  tones,  and  those  but  peasaL^^  ac 

cents. 
Could  rend  the  roof  from  off  our  fathers'  castle, 
Level  its  tallest  turret  with  its  base  ;^ 
And  he  that  doth  possess  this  wondrous  powjr 
Sliy€ps  this  same  night  not  five  miles  distant  froni 

us. 
AuoH.  (who  had  looked  on  Philip  with  much  ap 

pfarance    of  astonishment   and  doubt,    en 

clat7ns,)  Then  tliou  art  mad  indeed  1--Hai 

ha !  I'm  glad  on't. 
rd  purchase  an  escape  from  what  I  dread 
Even  by  the  phrensy  of  my  only  son  1 

Phi.  I  thank  you,  but  agree  not  to  the  bargam 
You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  cat  has  said : 
Yon  silken  doublet,  stuff 'd  with  rotten  straw, 
Told  you  but  half  the  truth,  and  knew  no  more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  had  a  perfect  tale : 
They  told  me,  little  judging  the  importance. 
That  Quentin  Blane  had  been  discharged  witk 

them. 


They  told  me,  that  a  quarrel  happ'd  at  landing, 
And  tliat  the  youngster  and  an  ancient  sergeant 
Had  left  their  company,  and  taken  refuge 
In  Chapeldonan,  where  oiu-  ranger  dwells  ;* 
They  saw  him  scale  the  cliif  on  wliich  it  stands, 
Ere  they  were  out  of  sight ;  the  old  man  with  him. 
And  therefore  laugh  no  more  at  me  as  mad  ; 
3ut  laugh,  if  thou  hast  list  for  merriment, 
To  .dink  he  stands  on  the  same  land  with  us, 
WTiose  absence  tfcou  wouldst  deem  were  cheaply 

purchased 
With  thy  soul's  ransom  and  thy  body's  danger. 

A  ucH.  Tis  then  a  fatal  truth !  Thou  art  no  yelper. 
To  open  rashly  on  so  wild  a  scent ; 
Tl:ou"rt  the  young  bloodliound,  which  careers  and 

springs, 
Frohcs  and  fawns,  as  if  the  friend  of  man, 
But  seizes  on  his  victim  Uke  a  tiger. 

Phi.  No  matter  what  I  am — I'm  as  you  bred  me ; 
So  let  that  pass  till  there  be  time  to  mend  me, 
And  let  us  speak  like  men,  and  to  the  purpose. 
This  object  of  our  fear  and  of  our  dread. 
Since  such  our  pride  must  own  him,  sleeps  to-night 
Witliin  oiu-  power : — to-morrow  in  Dunbar's, 
And  we  are  then  his  victims.* 

AucH.  He  is  in  ours  to-night.' 

?Hi.  He  is.     I'll  answer  that  MacLellan's  trusty. 

AucH.  Yet  he  replied  to  you  to-day  full  rudely. 

Phi.  Yes !  the  poor  knave  has  got  a  handsome 
wife. 
And  is  gone  mad  with  jealousy. 

AucH.  Fool ! — "WTien  we  need  ""he  utmost  faith, 
allegiance. 
Obedience,  and  attachment  in  our  vassals, 
Thy  wild  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their  hearts, 
And  turn  their  love  to  hatred ! 

Phi    Most  reverend  sire,  you   talk  of  ancient 
morals, 
Preach'd   on   by    Knox,   and   practised   by  Glen- 
cairn  ;* 
Respectable,  indeed,  but  somewhat  musty 
In  these  our  modern  nostrils.     In  our  days, 
''f  a  young  baron  chance  to  leave  his  vassal 
The  sole  possessor  of  a  handsome  wife, 
Tis  sign  he  loves  his  follower ;  and,  if  not. 
He  If.ves  his  follower's  wife,  which  often  proves 
The  surer  bond  of  patronage.     Take  either  case  : 
Pa  Tor  flows  in  of  course,  and  vassals  rise. 

'  MS. — "  In  the  old  tower  where  Niel  MacLellan  dwells. 
And  therelore  laugh  no  more,"  &c. 

'  MH. — "  And  we  are  then  in  his  power." 

s  M:'. — "  He's  in  our  power  to-night." 

<  Alexander,   fifth  Rarl  of  Glencairn,  for  distinction  called 

The  Good  Earl,"  was  among  the  first  of  the  peers  of  Scot- 
«nd  who  concurred  in  the  Reformation,  in  aid  of  whicli  he 
acted  a  conspicnons  part,  in  the  employment  both  of  his 
iword  urd  pen.  In  a  remonstrance  with  the  Queen  Regent, 
he  toU  her,  t  M  "  If  she  violated  the  engagements  which  she 


Auch.  Philip,  this  is  infamous, 
And,  what  is  worse,  impoUtic.     Take  example : 
Break  not  God's  laws  or  man's  for  each  teniptatio» 
That  youth  and  blood  suggest.     I  am  a  man — 
A  weak  and  erring  man ; — full  well  thou  knoVet 
Tliat  I- may  hardly  term  myself  a  pattern 
Even  to  my  son ; — yet  thus  far  -will  I  say, 
I  never  swerved  from  my  integrity, 
Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity, 
Or  such  o'erpowcring  view  of  high  advantage 
As  wise  men  liken  to  necessity. 
In  strength  and  force  compulsive.     No  one  saw  it)« 
Exchange  my  reputation  for  mj  pleasure. 
Or  do  the  DevU's  work  without  his  wages. 
I  practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to  virtue, 
By  following  her  behests,  save  where  strong  reason 
Compell'd  a  deviation.     Then,  if  preachers 
At  times  look'd  sour,  or  elders  shook  their  hea-ls. 
They  could  not  term  my  walk  irregular  ; 
For  I  stood  up  stQl  for  the  worthy  cause, 
A  pillar,  though  a  flaw'd  one,  of  the  altar. 
Kept  a  strict  walk,  and  led  three  hundretl  horse. 

Phi.  Ah,  these  three    hundred    horse  in  suctt 
rough  times 
Were  better  commendation  to  a  party 
Than  all  your  efforts  at  hypocrisy, 
Betray'd  so  oft  by  avarice  and  ambition, 
And  dragg'd  to  open  shame.     But,  righteous  father 
When  sire  and  .son  unite  in  mutual  crune. 
And  join  their  efforts  to  the  same  enormity, 
It  is  no  time  to  measure  other's  faults. 
Or  fix  the  amoimt  of  each.     Most  moral  father, 
Think  if  it  be  a  moment  now  to  weigh 
The  vices  of  the  Heir  of  Aucliindrane, 
Or  take  precaution  that  the  ancient  house 
Shall  have  another  heir  than  the  sly  courtier 
Tliat 's  gaping  for  the  forfeiture. 

Auch.  We'll  disappoint  liim,  PliiUp, — 
We'll  disappoint  him  yet.     It  is  a  foUy, 
A  wilful  cheat,  to  cast  our  eyes  behind, 
Wlien  tune,  and  the  fast  flitting  fipportmiity, 
Call  loudly,  nay,  compel  us  to  look  forward: 
Why  are  we  not  already  at  MacLellan's, 
Since  there  the  victim  sleeps  ? 

Phi.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ♦Up* 

I  had  not  made  your  piety  my  confessor. 
Nor  enter'd  in  debate  on  these  sage  councils^ 
Which  you're  more  like  to  give  than  I  to  profit  S  j 

had  come  under  to  her  subjects,  they  would  consii  er  them 
selves  as  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  her."  He  wu 
author  of  a  satirical  poem  ajjainst  the  Roman  Catholics,  en- 
titled "The  Hermit  of  Allan-it"  (Loretto).— See  SinBALn'g 
Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry. — fie  assisted  the  Refomnen 
with  his  sword,  when  they  took  arms  at  Perth,  in  1559  ;  had 
a  principal  command  in  the  army  embodied  ai^ainst  Queen 
Mary,  in  June,  1.567;  and  demolished  the  altar,  broke  th« 
images,  tore  down  the  pictures,  &o.,  in  the  Chapel-royal  ot 
Holyrood-house,  after  the  ftueen  was  conducted  to  Lochtevea 
He  died  in  1574. 
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Could  I  have  used  the  time  more  usefully  • 
But  first  an  interval  must  pass  between 
The  fate  of  Quentin  and  the  little  artifice 
rhat  shall  detach  him  from  liis  comrade, 
The  stout  old  soldier  that  I  told  you  of. 

AucH.  How  work  a  point  so  difiicult — so  danger- 
ous ? 

••-n_  ITis  cared  for.     Mark,  my  father,  the  con- 
venience 
'g  from  mean  company.     My  agents 
'  e  at  my  hand,  like  a  good  workman's  tools, 
And  if  I  meau  a  mischief,  ten  to  one 
That  they  anticipate  the  deed  and  guilt. 
Well  knowing  tliis,  when  first  the  vagrant's  tattle 
Gave  me  the  hint  that  Quentin  was  so  near  us, 
Instant  I  sent  MacLellan,  with  strong  charges 
To  stop  him  for  the  night,  and  bring  me  word. 
Like  an  accompUsh'd  spy,  how  all  things  stood, 
Lulling  the  enemy  into  secm'ity. 

AucH.  There  was  a  prudent  general ! 

Phi.  MacLellan  went  and  came  witliin  the  hour. 
The  jealous  bee,  which  buzzes  in-liis  nightcap, 
Had  humm'd  to  him,  tlus  fellow,  Quentin  Blane, 
Had  been  la  schoolboy  days  an  humble  lover 
Of  his  own  pretty  wife 

AucH.  Most  fortunate ! 

The  knave  wiU  be  more  prompt  to  serve  our  pur- 
pose. 

Phi.  No  doubt  on't. 
back 
Was  one  of  some  importance.     The  old  man 
Is  flush  of  dollars  ;  this  I  caused  him  teU 
Among  his  comrades,  who  became  as  eager 
To  have  him  in  tlieir  company,  as  e'er 
rhey  had  b(  en  wild  to  part  with  him.     And  in 

brief  space, 
A  letter's  framed  by  an  old  hand  amongst  them. 
Familiar  with  such  feats.     It  bore  the  name 
And  character  of  old  Montgomery,  [tance, 

Whom   he  might  well   suppose   at  no  great  dis- 
Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  HUdebrand, 
By  aU  the  ties  of  late  authority. 
Conjuring  him  by  ancient  soldiership, 
To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantly, 
Oil  business  of  high  import,  with  a  charge 
To  come  alone 

\ucH.  Well,  he  sets  out,  I  doubt  it  not, — what 
follows  ? 

Phi.  I  am  not  curious  into  others'  practices, — 
So  far  I'm  an  economist  in  guilt, 
As  you  my  sire  advise.     But  on  the  road 
To  old  Montgomery's  he  meets  his  comrades, 
They  nourish  grudge  against  him  and  his  dollars, 
And  thmgs  may  hap,  wliich  counsel,  learn'd  in  law, 
£!all  Robbery  and  Murder.     ShouH  he  five, 
Q  e  has  seen  naught  tliat  we  woula  hide  from  him. 

AccH.  Who    Carrie*    the   forged   letter    to    the 
voreran  ? 


'Mid  the  tidings  he  brought 


Phi.  Why,  Niel  MacLellan,  who,  return'd  agai* 
To  his  own  tower,  as  if  to  pass  the  night  there. 
Tliey  pass'd  on  him,  or  tried  to  pass,  a  storj', 
As  if  they  wish'd  the  sergeant's  company, 
Wifhout  the  young  comptroller's — that  is  Quer 

tin's,  • 

And  he  became  an  agent  of  their  plot, 
That  he  might  better  carry  on  om-  own. 

AucH.  There's  fife  in  it — yes,  there  is  life  in't 
And  we  wiU  have  a  mounted  party  ready 
To  scour  the  moors  in  quest  of  the  banditti 
That  kill'd   the   poor  old   man — they  shall  die  in 

stantly. 
Dunbar  sliall  see  us  use  sharp  justice  here," 
As  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.     You  are  sure 
You  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their  purpose  ? 

Phi.  It  needed  not.     The  whole  pack  oped  al 
once 
LTpon  the  scent  of  dollars. — But  time  comes 
When  I  must  seek  the  tower,  and  act  with  Niel 
What  farther's  to  be  done. 

AucH.  Alone  with  him  thou  goest  not.  He  bean 
grudge — . 
Thou  art  my  only  son,  and  on  a  night 
When  sucli  wild  passions  are  so  free  abroad, 
When  such  wild  deeds  are  doing,  'tis  but  natural 
I  guarantee  thy  safety. — I'U  ride  with  thee. 

Phi.  E'en  as  you  will,  my  lord.     But,  pardon 
me, — 
If  you  will  come,  let  us  not  have  a  word 
Of  conscience,  and  of  pity,  and  forgiveness ; 
Fine  words  to-morrow,  out  of  place  to-nighi. 
Take  counsel  then,  leave  all  this  work  to  mi. , 
Call  up  your  household,  make  fit  preparation. 
In  love  and  peace,  to  welcome  this  Earl  Justicai 
As  one  that's  free  of  guilt.     Go,  deck  the  castle 
As  for  an  honor'd  guest.     Hallow  the  chapel 
(If  thevhave  power  to  hallow  it)  with  thy  prayers 
Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the  sun 
Comes  o'er  the  eastern  hill,  thou  shalt  accost  hira 
"  Now  do  thy  worst,  thou  oft-returning  spy, 
Here's  naught  thou  canst  discover." 

Auch.  Yet  goest  thou  not  alone  with  that  Ma<* 
Lellan  ! 
He  deems  thou  bearest  will  to  injure  him, 
And  seek'st  occasion  suiting  to  such  will. 
Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce,  Ul-nm-tured, 
Stain'd  with  low  vices,  which  disgust  a  father : 
Yet  ritlest  thou  not  alone  with  yonder  man, — 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  myself  will  go  with  thee 
[E  nt,  and  cuIIr  to  horse  behind  the  scent 

Phi.  {aiotie.)  Now  would  I  give  my  fleetest  hor« 
to  know 
What  sudden  thought  roused  tliis  paternal  care, 
And  if  'tis  on  his  own  account  or  mine : 
'Tis  true,  he  hath  the  deepest  share  in  all 
That's  hkely  now  to  hap,  or  which  has  happen'ii 
Yet  strong  through  Nature's  umversal  rei<^ 
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Die  link  wliich  binds  the  parent  to  the  offspring : 
The  she-wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigress  owns  it. 
Bo  that  dark  man,  who,  shunning  what  is  vicious, 
Ne'er  turnd  aside  from  an  atrocity. 
Hath  still  some  care  left  for  his  helpless  offspring. 
Therefore  'tis  meet,   though  wayward,   light,  and 

stubborn, 
Tliat  I  should  do  for  him  all  that  a  son 
Can  do  for  sire — and  liis  dark  wisdom  join'd 
Tu  influence  my  bold  com-ses,  'twill  be  hard 
To  break  our  mutual  purpose. — Horses  there  ! 

[£!xit. 


ACT  in— SCENE  I. 

n  is  mowilight.  The  scene  is  the  Beach  beneath  the 
Tower  which  was  exhibited  in  the  first  scene, — 
the  Vessel  is  gone  froin  her  anchorage.  Auch- 
iNDRANE  and  Philip,  as  if  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  come  forward  cautiously. 

Phi.  The  nags  are  safely  stow'd.     Their  noise 
might  scare  liim ; 
Let  them  be  safe,  and  ready  when  we  need  them, 
The  business  is  but  short.     We'll  call  MacLellan, 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him  forth, 
If  he  be  so  disposed,  for  here  are  waters 
Enough  to  drown,  and  sand  enough  to  cover  him. 
But  if  he  hesitate,  or  fear  to  meet  us, 
By  heaven,  I'll  deal  on  him  in  Chapeldonan 
With  my  own  hand  ! — 

AucH.  Too  furious  boy  ! — alarm  or  noise  undoes 
us. 
Our  practice  must  be  silent  as  'tis  sudden. 
Bethink  thee  tliat  conviction  of  this  slaughter 
Confirms  the  very  worst  of  accusations 
Our  foes  can  bring  against  us.     Wherefore  should 

we. 
Who  by  our  birth  and  fortune  mate  with  nobles. 
And  are  allied  with  them,  take  this  lad's  life, — 
His  peasant  life, — unless  to  quash  his  evidence, 
Taking  such  pains  to  rid  him  from  the  world, 
Wlio  would,  if  spared,  have  fix'd  a  crime  upon  us  ? 

Phi.  Well,  I  do  own  me  one  of  those  wise  folks, 
'Who  think  tl/at  when  a  deed  of  fate  is  plann'd, 
iTie  execution  cannot  be  too  rapid. 
But  do  we  still  keep  purpose  ?     Is't  determined 
He  sails  fo'  Ireland — and  without  a  wlierry  ? 
Bait  wator  is  his  passport — is  it  not  so  ? 

AucH.  I  would  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Might  he  not  go  there  wliile  in  life  and  limb. 
And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another  air  ? 
Many  seek  Ulster  never  to  return — 
Why  might  tliis  wretched  youth  not  harbor  there  ? 

"?*HI.  With  all  ii»y  heart.     It  is  small  honor  to  me 


To  be  the  agent  in  a  work  hke  this. — 

Yet  this  poor  caitiff,  having  thrust  himself 

Into  the  secrets  of  a  noble  house. 

And  twined  himself  so  closely  with  our  safety, 

That  we  must  perish,  or  that  he  must  die, 

I'U  hesitate  as  Uttle  on  the  action, 

As  I  would  do  to  slay  the  animal 

Whose  flesh  supplies  my  dinner.    'Tis  as  hannlesi 

That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Quentin  Blare. 

And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 

To  our  accommodation — so  we  slay  it 

Without  a  moment's  pause  or  hesitation. 

AucH.  'Tis  not,  my  son,  the  feeling  o^ll'd  re 

morse. 
That  now  lies  tugging  at  this  heart  of  muie, 
Engendermg  thoughts  that  stop  the  hftea  hand. 
Have  I  not  heard  John  Knox  pour  forth  nis  thun 

ders 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of  blood, 
In  accents  of  a  minister  of  vengeance  i 
Were  not  his  fiery  eyeballs  turn'd  on  me, 
As  if  he  said  expressly,  "  Thou'rt  the  man  ?" 
Yet  did  my  solid  purpose,  as  I  listen'd. 
Remain  unshaken  as  that  massive  rock. 

Phi.    WeU,   then,  I'll   understand  'tis   not  r& 

m(  )rse, — 
As  'tis  a  foible  Uttle  known  to  thee, — 
That  interrupts  thy  purpose.     What,  then,  is  it  ? 
Is't  scorn,  or  is't  compassion  ?    One  thing's  certain 
Either  the  feeling  must  have  free  indulgence. 
Or  fully  be  subjected  to  your  reason — 
Tliere  is  no  room  for  these  same  treacherous  courses 
Which  men  call  moderate  measures. 
We  must  confide  in  Quentin,  or  must  slay  him 
AucH.  In  Ireland  he  might  live  afar  from  us. 
Phi.  Among  Queen  Mary's  faithful  partisa»is, 
Your  ancient  enemies,  the  haughty  Hnmiltons, 
The  stern  MacDonnells,  the  resentful  Graemes — 
With  these  around  him,  and  with  Cassilis'  death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  tlunk,  my  father, 
Wliat  chance  of  Quentin's  sUence. 

Auch.  Too  true — too  true.     He  is  a  silly  ycutb, 

too. 
Who  had  not  wit  to  shift  for  his  own  living — 
A  bashful  lover,  whom  his  rivals  laugh'd  at — 
Of  pliant  temper,  wliich  companions  play'd  on— 
A  moonlight  waker,  and  a  noontide  dreamer— 
A  torturer  of  phrases  into  sonnets, — 
Whom    all   might  lead   that  chose  to     raise  bia 

rhymes. 
Phi.  I  marvel  that  your  memory  has  room 
To  hold  so  much  on  such  a  worthless  subject. 

Auch.  Base  in  liimself,  and  yet  so  strangely  link'd 
With  me  and  with  my  fortunes,  that  I've  studied 
To  read  him  through  and  through,  as  I  would  read 
Some  paltry  rhyme  of  vulgar  prophecy. 
Said  to  contam  the  fortunes  of  jny  house ; 
And,  let  me  speak  him  truly — He  is  grateful. 
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Kiml,  tractable,  obedient — a  child 

Miglit  lead  him  by  a  thread — He  shall  not  die  1 

Phl  Indeed  1 — then  have  we  had  our  midnight 
ride 
To  -wondrtufl  little  purpose. 

Aocn  By  the  blue  heaven, 

Thou  dhalt  not  murder  him,  cold  selfish  sensualist  1 
Ton  pi.re  vault  speaks  it — yonder  summer  moon, 
With  its  ten  million  sparklers,  cries,  Forbear  ! 
The   deep    earth   sighs  it  forth — Thou  shalt  not 

murder ! — 
Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  image  of  thy  Maker ! 
Thou  shalt  not  fi-om  thy  brother  take  the  life, 
The  precious  gift  which  God  alone  can  give ! — 

Phi.  Here  is  a  worthy  guerdon  now,  for  stuffing 
His  memory  with  old  saws  and  holy  sayings ! 
They  come  upon  him  in  the  very  crisis, 
And  when  his  resolution  should  be  firmest, 
They  shake  it  like  a  palsy — Let  it  be. 
He'll  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  temptation. 
Consenting  to  the  thing  which  must  be  done, 
With  more  remorse  the  more  he  hesitates. — 

[To  hin  Father,  who  has  stood  fixed  after 
his  last  speech. 
Well,  sir,  'tis  fitting  you  resolve  at  last. 
How  the  young  clerk  shall  be  disposed  upon ; 
Unless  you  would  ride  home  to  Auchindrane, 
And  bid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the  court-yard, 
That  when  Dunbar  comes,  he  have  naught  to  do 
But  bid  us  kiss  the  cushion  and  tne  headsmaa 

Auctt   It  IS  too  true — J'here  is  no  safety  for  us. 
Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wretch's  life  I 
In  Ireland  he  is  sure  to  find  my  enemies. 
Arran  Tve  proved — the  Netherlands  I've  tried. 
But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  on  my  hands. 

Phi.  Yet  fear  not,  father,  we'll  make  surer  work ; 
The  land  has  caves,  the  sea  has  whirlpools, 
Where  that  which  they  suck  in  returns  no  more. 

AucH.  I  will  know  naught  of  it,  hard-hearted  boy ! 

Phi.  Hard-hearted  !    Why — my  heart  is  soft  as 
yours ; 
But  then  they  must  not  feel  remorse  at  once, 
We  can't  afford  such  wasteful  tenderness: 
I  can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as  you. 
Be  executioner,  and  FU  be  chaplain, 
And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things  as  you  can ; 
But  one  of  us  must  keep  his  steely  temper. 

AucH.  Do  thou  the  deed — I  cannr)t  look  on  it. 

Phi.  So  be  it — walk  with  me — MacLellan  brings 
him. 
The  boat  lies  moor'd  within  that  reach  of  rock, 
And  'twill  require  our  greatest  strength  combined 
To  launch  it  from  the  beach.    Meantime,  MacLellan 
Brings  our  man  hither. — See  the  twinkling  light 
That  glances  in  the  tower. 

AUCH.  Let  us  withdraw — for  should  he  spy  ua 
suddenly, 
H.e  may  satpect  us,  and  alarm  the  family. 


Phi.  Fear  not,  Macljellan  has  his  trust  and  con 
fidence, 
Bought  with  a  few  sweet  words  and  welcomes 
home. 
AucH.  But  tliink  you  that  the  Ranger  may  b« 

trusted  ? 
Phi.    Ill  answer  for  liim, — Let's  go  float    thifl 
shallop. 

\Th<'y  ffo  off",  and  as  they  leave  the  Stage, 

MacLellan  is  seeti  descending  f'^ovt  tht 

Tower  with  Quentin.  The  former  btars  a 

dark  lantern.  They  cor,  e  upon  the  Stage. 

Mac.  {showing  the  light.)    So — bravely   done — 

'  that's  the  last  ledge  of  rocks, 

And  we  are  on  the   sands. — I  have   broke  your 

slumbers 
Somewhat  untimely.  | 

Que.  Do  not  think  so,  friend. 

These  six  years  past  I  have  been  used  to  stu" 
When  the  reveille  rung ;  and  that,  believe  mc, 
Chooses  the  hours  for  rousing  me  at  random. 
And,  having  given  its  summons,  yields  no  hcense 
To  indulge  a  second  slumber.     Nay,  more,  I'll  tell 

thee. 
That,  hke  a  pleased  child,  I  was  e'en  too  happy 
For  sound  repose. 

Mac.  The  greater  fool  were  you. 

Men  should  enjoy  the  moments  given  to  slumbei 
For  who  can  tell  how  soon  may  be  the  waking, 
Or  where  we  shall  have  leave  to  sleep  again  ? 
Que.  The  God  of  Slumber  comes  not  at  com 
mand. 
Last  night  the  blood  danced  merry  through  mj 

veins : 
Instead  of  finding  this  our  hmd  of  Carrick 
The  dreary  waste  my  fears  had  apprehended, 
I  saw  thy  wife,  MacLellan,  and  thy  daughter. 
And  had  a  brother's  welcome  ; — saw  thee,  too, 
Reuew'd  my  early  friendsliip  with  you  both. 
And  felt  once  more  that  I  had  friends  and  country 
So  keen  the  joy  that  tingled  through  ray  system, 
Join'd  with  the  searching  powers  of  yonder  win", 
That  I  am  glad  to  leave  my  feverish  lair, 
Although  mv  hostess  smooth'd  my  couch  hers«lt 
To  cool  my  brow  upon  this  moi^nlight  beack 
Gaze  on  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the  waves. 
Such  scenes  are  wont  to  soothe  me  into  melanchclj 
But  such  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  now. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  makes  me  laugh. 
Mao.    I've  seen  but  few  so  gamesome,  Mastei 
Quentin, 
Being  roused  from  sleep  so  sudd^ly  as  you  wera 
Que.  Why,  there's  the  jest  on't.     Your  old  ca» 
tie's  haunted. 
In  vain  the  host — in  vain  the  lovely  hostess, 
In  kind  addition  to  all  means  of  rest. 
Add  their  best  wishes  for  our  sound  repose, 
W  hen  some  hobgobhn  brings  a  pressing  message 
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Moutgomeiy  presently  must  see  his  sergeant, 
And  up  gets  Hildebrand,  and  oif  he  trudges. 
I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  upon  the  grin 
With  which  he  doff  d  the  kerchief  he  had  twisted 
Around  his  brows,  and  put  his  morion  on — 
ria!  ha!  ha'  ha! 

Mac.  .  I'm  glad  to  see  you  merry,  Quentin. 

Que.  Why,  faith,  my  spirits  are  but  transitory, 
.\nd  you  may  hve  with  me  a  month  or  more, 
A.Ed  never  see  me  smUe.     Then  some  such  trifle 
'  As  yonder  Uttle  maid  of  yours  would  laugh  at, 
WiU  serve  me  for  a  theme  of  merriment — 
Even  now,  I  scarce  can  keep  my  gravity ; 
W*.  were  so  snugly  settled  in  our  quarters, 
Witn  full  intent  to  let  the  sun  be  high 
Ere  we  should  leave  our  beds — and  first  the  one 
Aijl  then  the  other's  summj)n'd  briefly  forth, 
To  the  old  tune,  "  Black  Bandsmen,  up  and  marcli !" 

Mac.  Well !  you  shall  sleep  anon — rely  tipon  it — 
And  make  up  time  misspent.    Meantime,  metJiinks, 
You  are  so  merry  on  your  broken  slumbers, 
You  a.sk'd  not  why  I  call'd  you. 

Que.  I  can  guess. 

You  lack  my  aid  to  search  the  weii-  for  seals, 
You  lack  my  company  to  stalk  a  deer. 
Think  you  I  liave  forgot  your  silvan  tasks, 
Wliich  oft  you  have  permitted  me  to  share, 
Till  days  that  we  were  rivals  ? 

Mac.  You  have  memory 

Of  that  too  ?— 

Que.  Like  the  memory  of  a  dream, 

Delusion  far  too  exquisite  to  last. 

Mac.  You  guess  not  then  for  what  I  call  you  forth, 
[t  was  to  meet  a  friend — 

Que.  What  friend  ?     Thyself  excepted. 
The  good  old  man  who's  gone  to  see  Montgomery, 
And  one  to  whom  I  once  gave  dearer  title, 
I  know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or  woman 
V\Tiom  I  could  name  a  friend. 

Mac.                                          Thou  art  mistaken. 
There  is  a  Baron,  and  a  powerful  one 

Que.  There  flies  my  fit  of  mirth.     You  have  a 
grave 
And  alter'd  man  before  you. 

Mac.  Compose  yourself,  there  is  no  cause  for 
fear, — 
Kb  will  and  must  speak  with  you. 

Que.  Spare  me  the  meetuig,  Niel,  I  cannot  see 
him. 
Say,  I'm  just  landed  on  my  native  earth; 
Say,  tlmt  I  "vill  not  cumber  it  a  day ; 
Say,  that  my  wretched  thread  of  poor  existence 
Shall  be  drawn  out  in  solitude  and  exile. 
Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  a  thing 
Again  shall  cross  his  jiath — but  do  n(jt  ask  me 
To  see  or  sp'jak  again  with  that  dark  man  1 

Mao.    Ycur  fears  are  now  as  foolish   as  year 
uiirth- 


What  should  the  powerful  Knight  of  Auchindran« 
In  common  have  with  such  a  man  as  thou  ? 

Que.  No  matter  what — Enough,  I  will  not  see 

hun. 
Mac.  He  is  thy  master,  and  he  claims  obedience. 
Que.  My  master?    Ay,  my  task-master — Evel 
since 
I  could  write  man,  his  hand  hath  been  upon  me  ; 
No  step  Tve  made  but  cumber'd  with  his  chain. 
And  I  am  weary  on't — I  will  not  see  him. 

Mac.  You  must  and  shall — there  is  no  remedy 
Que.  Take  heed  that  you  compel  me  not  to  fiod 
one. 
Tve  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife  togethei 
To  put  my  late  experience  to  the  test 
Were  something  dangerous — Ha,  I'm  betray'd  1 

[  While  the  latter  part  of  thin  dialogue  it 
passing,  Auchindrane  and  Philip  en 
ter  on  the  Stage  from  behind,  and  svd- 
denh/  present  themselves. 
AuoH.  What  says  the  runagate  ? 
Que.  {lai/ing  aside  all  appeara7ice  of  resistance.] 
Nothing,  you  are  my  fate  ; 
And  m  a  shape  more  fearfully  resistless. 
My  evil  angel  could  not  stand  before  me. 

AucH.  And  so  you  scruple,  slave,  at  my  com 
mand. 
To  meet  me  when  I  deign  to  ask  thy  presence  ? 
Que.  No,  sir ;  I  had  forgot — I  am  your  bond 
slave  ; 
But  sure  a  passing  thought  of  independence. 
For  which  I've  seen  whole  nations  doing  battle. 
Was  not,  in  one  who  has  so  long  enjoy'd  it, 
A  crime  beyond  forgiveness. 

AucH.  We  shall  see : 

Thou  wert  my  vassal,  born  upon  my  land. 
Bred  by  my  bounty — It  concern'd  me  highly, 
Thou  know'st  it  did — and  yet  against  my  charge 
Again  I  find  thy  worthlessness  in  Scotland. 

Que.  Alas !  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  know 
not 
How  very  dear  to  those  who  have  lea»t  oiiiu'e  jft^ 
Is  that  sweet  wonl  of  country  !     The  poor  exile 
Feels,  in  each  action  of  the  varied  day. 
His  doom  of  banishment.     The  very  air 
Cools  not  his  brow  as  in  his  native  land  ; 
The  scene  is  strange,  the  food  is  loathly  to  him; 
The  language,  nay,  the  music  jars  his  ear.' 
Why  should  I,  guiltless  of  the  slightest  crime, 
Suffer  a  punishment  which,  sparing  life 
Deprives  tliat  fife  of  all  wliich  men  hoL    dear  f 

AucH.  Hear  ye  the  serf  I  bred,  begii  to  recktm 
Upon  his  rights  and  pleasure  !     Who  am  I — 
Thou  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will  thou  thwarteslF 
Phi.  Well  spoke,  my  pious  sire.     There  goes  re 
morse  1 

1  MS. — "  The  strains  of  foreigo  masic  jar  iOM  ear." 
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L<»t  once  thy  ])reclou8  pride  take  fire,  and  thon, 
MacLellan,  you  and  I  may  have  small  trouble. 
Que.  Your  words  are  deadly,  aud  your  power 
resistless ; 
I'm  in  y:.^  hands — but,  surely,  less  than  life 
May  gite  you  the  security  you  seek, 
V\''ithou1  oonunission  of  a  mortal  crime. 

A.UC7    Who  is't  would  deign  to  think  upon  thy 
life? 
1  but  require  of  thee  to  speed  to  Ireland, 
(V^here  thou  may'st  sojourn  for  some  little  space, 
Having  due  means  of  Living  dealt  to  thee. 
Ajid  when  it  suits  the  changes  of  the  times, 
Permission  to  return. 

Que.  N;  ble  my  lord, 

1  am  too  weak  to  combat  with  your  pleasure  ; 
Yet,  0,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  that  dear  land  which  i,s  our  common  mother, 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my  country  1 
Pass  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  every  cape. 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall   gleam  with  new-born 

Ught, 
And  I'll  take  boat  as  gayly  as  the  bird 
That  soars  to  meet  the  morning. 
Grant  me  but  this— to  show  no  darker  thoughts 
Are  on  your  heart  than  those  your   speech  ex- 
presses ! 
Phi.  a  modest  favor,  friend,  is  tliis  you  ask  1 
Are  we  to  pace  the  beach  Kke  watermen, 
Waiting  youi  wor.ship's  pleasure  to  take  boat  ? 
No,  by  my  faith  !  you  go  upon  the  instant. 
The  boat  lies  ready,  and  the  ship  receives  you 
N"ear  to  the  point  of  Turnberry. — Come,  we  wait 

you; 
Bestir  you  ! 

Que.  I  obey. — Then  farewell,  Scotland, 

And  Heaven  forgive  my  sins,  and  grant  that  mercy, 
Which  mortal  man  deserves  not ! 

AucH.  (xpeaks  aside  to  Ms  Son.)  What  signal 
Shall  let  me  know  'tis  dbne  ? 

Phi.  "When  the  light  is  quench'd. 

Your  fears  for  Quentin  Blane  are  at  an  end. — 
(To  Que.)  Come,  comrade,  come,  we  must  begin 
our  voyage. 
Qii;.  But  when,  0  when  to  end  it ! 

[He  c/oes  off  relncfantly  with  Philip  aTid 
MacLellan.  Auchindrane  stands  look- 
ing after  t/ui'/n.  The  moon  becomes  over- 
clouded, find  the  Stage  dark.  Auchin- 
drane, v)}io  has  gazedfixedUj  and  eagerly 
after  those  who  h  ave  left  the  Stage,  be- 
'orrei  animated,  and  speaks. 
AucH  It  is  no  fallacy  !  — The  night  is  dark, 
V^  moon  has  sunk  before  the  deepening  clouds; 

^;S '  my  antipathy, 

Strong  sourer  of  iiiwarJ  hate,  arose  within  me, 
Seeing  its  ob  ;;t  was  within  my  reach, 
And  siarc«'y  uold  forbear." 


I  cannot  on  the  muiky  beach  distinguish 

The  shallop  from  the  rocks  which  lie  beside  it 

I  cannot  see  tall  Philip's  floating  plume. 

Nor  trace  the  sullen  brow  of  Niel  MacLellau  ; 

Yet  still  that  caitiff's  visage  is  before  me. 

With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look,  and  briitlin^ 

hair. 
As  he  stood  here  tliis  moment ! — Have  I  changed 
My  human  eyes  for  those  of  some  night  prowler 
The  wolf's,  the  tiger-cat's,  or  the  hoarse  bird's 
That  spies  its  prey  at  midnight  ?     I  can  see  'lim-— 
Yes,  I  can  see  him,  seeing  no  one  else, — 
And  well  it  is  I  do  so.     In  his  absence, 
Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with  my  purpose, 
And  moved  remorse  within  me — But  they  vanish'd 
Whene'er  he  stood  a  living  man  before  me ; 
Then  my  antipathy  awaked  within  me. 
Seeing  its  object  close  within  my  reach, 
TUl  I  could  scarce  forbear  him.' — How  they  Unger ) 
The  boat's  not  yet  to  sea ! — I  ask  myself, 
"What  has  the  poor  wi-etch  done  to  wake  my  ha 

tred — 
Docile,  obedient,  and  in  sufferance  patient?- 
As  well  demand  what  evU  has  the  hare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her  in  sport. 
Instinct  infallible  supplies  the  reason — 
And  that  must  plead  my  cause. — The  vision's  goae'. 
Their  boat  now  walks  the  waves  ;  a  single  gleam, 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  is  all  that  marks  her  course  ; 
That  soou  shall  vanish  too — then  aU  is  over  I- 
Would  it  were  o'er,  for  in  this  moment  lies 
The  agony  of  ages  !" — Now,  'tis  gone — 
And  all  is  acted  1 — no — she  breasts  again 
The  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the  tiny  sparkle 
Upon  her  crest — 

[A  faint  cry  heard  as  from  seaward 
Ah  !  there  was  fatal  evidence. 
All's  over  now,  indeed  ! — The  light  is  quench'd 
And  Quentin,  source  of  all  my  fear,  exists  not. 
The  morning  tide  shall  sweep  his  corpse  to  sea. 
And  hide  all  memory  of  tliis  stern  night's  work. 

[He  walks  in  a  slow  and  deeply  meditafivt 
vianner  towards  the  side  of  the  Stage, 
and  suddenly  meets  Marion,  the  wife  oj 
MacLellan,  who  has  descended  frwn 
the  Castle. 
Now,  how  to  meet  Dunbar — Heaven  guard  cj 

senses ! 
Stand  !  who  goes  there  ? — Do  spirits  walk  the  eartJt 
Ere  yet  they've  left  the  body  ! 

Mar.  Is  it  you, 

My  lord,  on  this  wild  beach  at  such  an  hour  1 

AucH.  It  is  MacLellan's  wife,  in  seai-ch  of  birr 
Or  of  her  lover — of  the  murderer, 


1 "  In  that  moment,  o'er  his  soal 

Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  roll." 

Byron- 
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Or  of  the  murder  d  man. — Go  to,  Dame  Marion, 
Men  have  their  hunting-gear  to  give  an  eye  to, 
Their  snares  and  trackings  for  their  game.     But 

women 
Should  shun  the  night  air.     A  young  wife  also, 
Still  more  a  handsome  one,  should  keep  her  pillow 
Till  the  suD  gives  example  for  her  wakening. 
Come,  dame,  go  back — back  to  your  bed  again. 

Mar.  Hear  me,  my  lord !  there  have  been  sights 
and  sounds 
lliat  terrified  my  child  and  me — Groans,  screams, 
A?  if  of  dying  seamen,  came  fi-om  oceaE  — 
A  corpse-light  danced  upon  the  crested  waves 
For  several  minutes'  space,  then  sunk  at  once. 
When  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two  guests. 
Besides  my  husband  Niel — I'll  tell  your  lordship 
Who  the  men  were 

AucH.  Pshaw,  woman,  can  you  think 

That  I  have  any  interest  in  your  gossips  ? 
Please  your  own  husband,  and  that  you  may  please 

him, 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  shut  up  doors,  good  dame. 
Were  I  MacLellan,  I  should  scarce  be  satisfied 
To  find  thee  wandering  here  in  mist  and  moonlight^ 
When  silence  should  be  in  thy  habitation, 
And  sleep  upon  thy  pillow. 

Mae.  Good  my  lord, 

This  is  a  holyday. — By  an  ancient  custom 
Our  children  seek  the  shore  at  break  of  day 
And  gatlier  shells,  and  dance,  and  play,  and  sport 

them 
In  honor  of  the  Ocean.     Old  men  say 
The  custom  is  derived  from  heathen  times.     Our 

Isabel 
Is  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  you  may  think 
She  is  awake  ah'eady,  and  impatient 
To  be  the  first  shall  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  sun  good-morrow. 

AuL'H.  Ay,  indeed '« 

Ling:;r  such  dregs  of  heathendom  anif)ng  you  ? 
knd  hath  Knox  preach'd,  and  Wishart  died,  in 

vain  ? 
Fake  notice,  I  forbid  these  sinful  practices. 
And  will  not  have  my  followers  mingle  in  them. 

Mah.  If  such  your  honor's  pleasure,  I  must  go 
And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel ;  slie  is  wilful, 
And  voice  of  mine  will  have  small  force  to  keep  hei 
From  the.  amusement  she  so  long  has  dream'd  of 
But  I  must  tell  your  honor,  tlie  okl  people. 
That  were  survivors  of  the  former  race, 
Propliesied  evil  if  this  day  should  pass 
Without  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Ocean. 

AucH.  Folly  and  Papistry — Perhaps  the  ocean 
Hath  had  his  morning  sacrifice  already  ; 
Or  can  you  think  the  dreadful  element, 
Whose  frown  is  death,  whose  roar  the  dirge  of 

navies, 
W^ill  miss  the  idle  pageant  you  prepare  for  ? 


Fve  business  for  you,  too — the  dawn  advancea— 
rd  have  thee  lock  thy  little  child  in  safety. 
And  get  to  Auchindrane  before  the  sun  rise  • 
TeU  them  to  get  a  royal  banquet  ready, 
As  if  a  king  were  coming  there  to  feast  him. 
Mar.  I  will  obey  your  pleasure.     But  r^y  hus 

band 

AucH.  I  wait  him  on  the  beach,  ariw.  V.iif,  aim  it 
To  share  the  banquet. 

Mae.  But  he  ha*  a  fr  ^j'-.d, 

Whom  it  would  iU  become  him  to  int'  ide 
Upon  your  hospitahty. 
AucH.  Fear  not ;  his  friend  shall  b«   made  wel 
come  too. 
Should  he  return  with  Niel. 

Mar.  He  must — he  will  return — ha  has  no  op 

tion. 
AucH.    (Apart.)   Thus  rashly  do  we   deem   oJ 
others'  destiny — 
He  has  indeed  no  option — but  he  comes  not. 
I  Begone  on  thy  commission — I  go  this  way 
To  meet  thy  husband. 

[Maeion  ffoes  to  her  Tower,  and  after  en 
tering  it,  is  seeyi  to  come  out,  lock  the 
door,  and  leave  the  Stage,  as  if  to  execute 
Auchindeane's  commission.      He,  ap- 
parently going  off  in  a  different  dircc 
tio7i,  has  watched  her  from  the  side  oJ 
the  Stage,  and  on  her  departure  speaks, 
AucH.  Fare  thee  weD,  fond  woman^ 
Most  danger(jus  of  spies — thou  prymg,  prating, 
Spying,  and  telling  woman !  I've  cut  short 
Tliy  dangerous  testimony — hated  word  ! 
What  other  evidence  have  we  cut  short. 
And  by  what  fated  means,  this  dreary  morning  I — 
Bright  lances  here  and  helmets  ? — I  must  shift 
To  join  the  others.  [£xit 

Enter  from  the  other  side  the  Sergeant,  accomjta 
nied  with  an  Officer  and  two  Pikemen. 

See.  'Twas  in  good  time  you  came ;  a  minute 
later 
The  knaves  had  ta'en  my  dollars  and  ui}'  life. 

Off.  You  fought  most  stoutly     Two  of  iheu 
were  down 
Ere  we  came  to  your  aid 

See.  Gramercy,  halber . 

And  well  it  happens,  since  your  leader  seeks 
This  Quentin  Blane,  that  you  have  fall'n  <in  mo ; 
None  else  can  surely  tell  you  where  he  hides, 
Being  in  some  fear,  and  bent  to  quit  this  province 

Off.  'Twill  do  our  Earl  good  service.     He  ha« 
sent 
Dispatches  into  Holland  for  this  Quentin. 

See.  I  left  him  two  hours  since  in  y<  nder  tower 
Under  the  guard  of  one  who  smootldy  «poke, 
Although  he  look'd  but  roughly — I  v.'ill  chide  biK 
For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder  traitor. 
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Off,  Assure  yourself  'twas  a  concerted  strata- 
gem. 
Montgomery's  been  at  Holyrood  for  months, 
And  can  have  sent  no  letter — 'twas  a  plan 
On  you  lad  on  your  dollars,  and  a  base  one. 
To  which  this  Ranger  was  most  likely  privy ; 
Bucb  men  as  he  hang  on  our  fiercer  barons, 
The  ready  agents  of  their  lawless  will ; 
lk)>  *■  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  master's  pleasru'es. 
And  in  liis  moods  ne'er  scruple  his  injunctions. 
But  haste,  for  now  we  must  unkennel  Quentin; 
I've  strictest  charge  concerning  liira. 

See.  Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower. 
You've  younger  hmbs  than  mine — there  shall  you 

find  liiin 
Loungmg  and  snoring,  like  a  lazy  cur 
Bef  jre  a  stable  door  ;  it  is  his  practice. 

[The  Officer  goes  up  to  the  Tower,  mid 
after  knocking  without  receiiKng  an 
answer,  turns  the  key  which  Makion 
had  left  in  the  lock,  and  enters  ;  Isabel, 
dressed  as  if  for  her  dance,  runs  out 
and  descends  to  the  Stage ;  the  Officee 
follows. 
UFF.  Tliere's  no  one  in  the  house,  this  little 
maid 

Excepted 

IsA.  And  tor  me,  I'm  there  no  longer, 

And  will  not  be  again  for  tliree  hours  good : 
I'm  gone  to  join  my  playmales  on  the  sands. 
Off.  {detainmg  her.)  You  shall,  when  you  have 
told  to  me  distinctly 
Where  are  the  guests  who  sle  pt  up  there  last  night. 
IsA.  Why,  there  is  the  old  man,  he  stands  beside 
you. 
The  merry  old  man,  with  th*^.  glistening  hair ; 
He  left  the  tower  at  inidnicjht,  for  my  father 
Brmif^ht  hun  a  letter. 

fc-KR.  In  ill  hour  I  left  you, 

5  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  hud  stay'd  with  you ; 
There  is  a  nameless  horror  that  comes  o'er  me. — 
S})eak,  pretty  maiden,  tell  us  what  chanced  next. 
And  thou  shalt  have  tliy  freedom. 

I«i.  After  you  went  last  night,  my  father 
Grew  moody,  and  refused  to  doff  his  clothes. 
Or  go  to  bed,  as  sometimes  he  will  do 
■When  thei  e  is  aught  to  chafe  hun.     UntU  past 

midnight. 
He  Wyiider'd  to  and  fro,  tlien  call'd  the  stranger. 
The  gay  young  man,  that  sung  such  merry  songs, 
Fet  ever  look'd  most  sadly  whilst  he  sung  them. 
Anil  forth  they  went  together. 

Off.  And  you've  seen 

OT  heard  naught  of  them  since  ? 

IsA.  Seen  surely  nothing,  and  I  (x^nnot  think 
That  they  have  lot  or  share  in  what  I  heard. 
[  h  3ard  my  mother  praying,  for  the  corpsedights 

Tf*  re  dancing  on  the  waves  ■  and  at  one  o'clock, 
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Just  as  the  Abbey  steeple  toU'd  the  knell, 
Tliere  was  a  heavy  plunge  upon  the  waters. 
And  some  one  cried  aloud  for  mercy  ! — mercy 
It  was  the  water-spirit,  sure,  which  proniiaed 
Mercy  to  boat  and  fisherman,  if  we 
Perform'd  to-day's  rites  duly*     Let  me  go^ 
I  am  to  lead  the  ring. 

Off.  {to  See.)  Detain  her  not.     She  cannot  te)i 

us  more ; 
To  give  her  liberty  is  the  sm-e  way 
To  lure  her  parents  homeward. — Strahan,  lake  tw< 

men. 
And  should  the  father  or  the  mother  come. 
Arrest  them  both,  or  either.  Auchuidrane 
May  come  upon  the  beach ;  aiTest  him  also. 
But  do  not  state  a  cause.  I'll  back  again. 
And  take  directions  from  my  Lord  Dunbar. 
Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  have  an  eye 
To  all  that  passes  there. 

\^Exeunt  separateln 


SCENE  IL 

Scene  changes  tc  a  remote,  and  rocky  part  oj  tm 
Sea-beach. 

Enter  Auchindeane,  meeting  Phiup. 

AucH.  The  devil's  brought  his  legions  to  tluir 
beach. 
That  wont  to  be  so  lonely ;  morions,  lances, 
Show  in  the    morning    beam  as  thick    as    gh>ar 

worms 
At  simimer  midnight. 

Phi.  I'm  right  glad  to  see  theui, 

Be  they  whoe'er  they  may,  so  they  are  mortal  • 
For  I've  contended  with  a  Ufeless  foe. 
And  I  have  lost  the  battle.     I  would  give 
A  thousand  crowns  to  hear  a  mortal  steel 
Ring  on  a  mortal  harness. 

AucH.  How  now  ! — Art  mad,  or  hast  thou  doD« 
the  turn — 
The  turn  we  came  for,  and  must  live  or  die  by « 

Phi.  'Tis  done,  if  man  fan  do  it ;  but  I  doub* 
If  this  uuliappy  wretch  ha'^e  Heaven's  pernusaiou 
To  die  by  mortal  hands. 

AucH.  Wliere  is  he  ? — ^where,'  MacLellan " 

Phi.  In  the  deep- 

Both  in  the  deep,  and  what's  immortal  of  them 
Gone  to  the  judgment-seat,  where  we  must  me&* 
them. 

AucH.  MacLellan  dead,  and  Quentin  too  i — h« 
be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchindrane, 
Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him  I— -Tliy  word* 
Are  full  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and  l(X)k 
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H..'.i-  in  tbia  pallid  gloom  a  ghastliness, 
'Vl'.ifh  <;outradicts  the  tidings  of  thy  toague.' 

i'lij    Hear  me,  old  man. — There  is  a  heaven 
above  us, 
A.-^  you  have  heard  old  Knox  and  Wishart  preach, 
rii.)ugh  httle  to  yoifl-  boot.     The  dreaded  witness 
Is  slain,  and  silent.     But  his  misused  body 
C<  >mea  riglit  ashore,  as  if  to  cry  for  vengeance ; 
It  rides  the  waters  Uke  a  Uving  thing," 
Erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  which  bear  him. 

Aucn.  Thou  speakest  phrensy,  when  sense  is 
most  required. 

Phi.  Heal  me  yet  more  ! — I  say  I  did  the  deed 
With  all  the  coolness  of  a  practised  hunter 
When  dealing  with  a  stag.     I  struck  him  over- 
board. 
And  with  MacLellan's  aid  I  held  his  head 
Under  the  waters,  wliile  the  Ranger  tied 
The  weights  we  had  provided  to  his  feet. 
We  cast  him  loose  when  hfe  and  body  parted, 
And  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.     But  even  then, 
As  in  defiance  of  the  words  we  spoke, 
rhe  body  rose  upright  behind  our  stern, 
One  half  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air, 
And  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  us.' 

AucH.  It  was  enchantment! — Did  you  strike  at 
it? 

Phi.  Once  and  again.    But  blows  avail'd  no  more 
Than  on  a  wreath  of  smoke,  where  tliey  may  break 
The  column  for  a  moment,  which  unites 
And  is  entire  again.     Thus  the  dead  body 
Sunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose  unharm'd, 
And  dogg'd  us  closer  still,  as  in  defiance. 

AucH.  'Twas  Hell's  own  work  ! 

Phi.  MacLellan  then  grew  restive 

And  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasphemed  aloud, 
Our.^ing  us  both  as  authors  of  liis  ruin. 
Myself  was  weUnigli  frantic  wliile  pursued 
By  tliis  dead  .shape,  upon  whose  ghastly  features 
!lie  changeful  moonbeam  spread  a  grisly  light ; 
And,  baited  thus,  I  took  the  nearest  way^ 
To  ensure  his  silence,  and  to  quell  his  noise ; 

"  This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf, 


Foretells  the  natnre  of  a  tragic  volume  ; 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 

I.S  apler  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand." 

2d  Kiriff  Henry  IV. 

> •   Walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." 

Byron — The  Corsair. 

'  This  passage  was  probably  suggested  by  a  striking  one  in 
Soutiiey's  Life  of  Nelson,  touching  the  cor|)se  of  the  Neapoli- 
li.i  Fnnce  Caraccioli,  executed  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  then 
'.he  great  British  Admiral's  flag-ship,  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  in 
'799.  The  circumstances  of  Caraccioli's  trial  and  death  form, 
♦  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  the  most  unpleasant  chapter  in 
jord  Nelson's  history  : — 

"The  body,"  says  Sonthey,  "  was  carried  out  to  a  con- 
•iiUrable  dis'.ance  and  sunk  in  the  bay,  with  three  double- 
keaded  shot,  weighing  two  hindred   and  fifty  pounds,  tied  to 


I  used  my  dagger,  and  I  flung  him  overboard, 
And  half  expected  his  dead  carcass  also  \ 

Would  join  the  chase — but  he  sunk  down  at  once 

AiiCH.  He  had  enough  of  mortal  sin  about  him. 
To  sink  an  argosy. 

Phi.  But  now  resolve  you  what  defence  to  maka 
If  Quentiu's  body  shall  be  recognized ; 
For  'tis  ashore  already ;  and  he  bears  • 

Marks  of  my  handiwork ;  so  does  MacLellan. 

AucH.  Tlie    concourse    thickens    stUl  —  A  war 
away ! 
We  must  avoid  the  multitude. 

{They  rush  out 


SCENE  III. 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  of  the  Beach.  Chil- 
dren are  seen  dancing,  and  Villagers  looking  on, 
Isabel  seems  to  fake  the  managanent  of  thi 
Dance. 

ViL.  WoM.  How  well  shr   r-^ee'  3  it,  the  brave 

little  mniden ! 
ViL.  Ay,  they  all  qu*^?  x    't    fr:/m  their  very 
cradle. 
These  willing  slaves  of ' j.o'^aij  Auchindrane. 
But  now  1  hear  the  old  i/ian  s  reign  is  ended ; — 
'Tis  well — he  has  been  ..yra»it  k>iig  enough. 

Second  Yil.  Finlay,  speak  low,  you  interrupt 

the  sports. 
Third  Vil.  Look  out  to  sea — There's  something 
coining  yonder, 
Bound  for  the  beach,  will  scare  us  from  our  mirth. 
Fourth  Vil.  Pshaw,  it  is  bu^  a  sea-guU  on  the 
wing. 
Between  the  wave  and  sky. 

Third  Vil.  Thou  art  a  fool, 

Standing  on  solid  land — 'tis  a  dead  body. 

Second  Vil.  And  if  it  be,  he  bears  him  like  a 
live  one, 


its  legs.  Between  two  or  three  "'^eks  afterwards,  wnen  the 
King  (of  Na|)les)  was  or  Doard  the  Ff>::uroyaiit,  a  Nea|)oIitaa 
fisherman  name  to  t'iC  ship  and  so'einrJy  declared,  '.hn'. 
Caraccioli  had  risen  f^o  1  *'.ic  bo'.^om  of  the  sea,  and  was  cmic 
ing  as  feist  as  he  c  11  .<  to  Nap'cs,  swimming  half  out  of  the 
water.  Such  an  •  jr  •■  »t  was  listened  to  like  a  tale  of  idle 
credulity.  The  B'y  )'.ng  fair,  Nelson,  to  please  the  King, 
stood  out  to  sea  ,  ^a'  t'.e  ship  had  not  proceeded  far  before  a 
body  was  distino  .y  s  *'n,  upright  in  the  water,  and  annroach- 
ing  them.  It  v  ai.  recognized,  indeed,  to  be  the  turpse  of 
Caraccioli,  which  had  risen  and  floated,  while  the  great 
weights  attached  to  the  legs  kept  the  boily  in  a  position  like 
that  of  a  living  man.  A  fact  so  extraordinary  astonished  tha 
King,  and  perhaps  excited  some  feelings  of  superstitions  fear 
akin  to  regret.  He  i'ave  permission  for  the  body  to  be  taken  o» 
shore,  and  receive  Christnn  burial." — Life  of  J^Te/son,  chap 
vi. 
*  MS  — "  And,  baited  by  mv  sl»v«   I  use  I  mv  dagger  " 
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tfot  prone-  and  weltering  like  a  drowned  corpse, 
But  bolt  erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waters. 
And  used  them  as  his  path. 

FouKTH  ViL.  It  is  a  merman, 

And  nothing  of  this  earth,  alive  or  dead. 

[Bi/  degrees   all   the  Dancers    break  off 
from   their  sport,  and  stand  gazing  to 
seaward,   while   an   object,    imperfectly 
seen,  drifts  towards   the  Bench,  and  at 
lev..gth  arrives  among  the  rocks  which 
border  the  tide. 
Third  Viu  Perhaps  it  is  some  wretch  who  needs 
assistance ; 
Jasper,  make  in  and  see. 

Secoxd  Vil.  Not  I,  my  friend ; 

E'en  take  tlie  risk  yom-self,  you'd  put  on  others. 

[HiLDEBRAXD  has  entered,  and  heard  the 
two  last  words. 
Ser.  What,  are  you  men  ? 
Fear  ye  to  look  on  wliat  you  miL^jt  be  one  day  ? 
[,  wlio  have  seen  a  thousand  dead  and  dying 
Witliin  a  flight-shot  square,  will  teach  you  how  in 

war 
We  look  upon  the  corpse  when  life  has  left  it. 

[He  goes  to  the  back  scene,  and  seems  at- 
tempting to   turn  the  body,  which  has 
cmne  ashore  with  its  face  downwards. 
Will  none  of  you  come  aid  to  turn  tlie  body  ? 
IsA.  You're  cowards  all. — I'll  help  thee,  good  old 
man. 

[She  goes  to  aid  the  Sergeant  with  the 
body,  and  presently  gii:cs    a   cry,  and 
faints.      HiLDEBRAXD    comes  forward. 
All  crowd  round  him  ;  he  speaks  with 
an  expression  of  horror. 
Ser.  'Tis  Quentin  Blane  !  Poor  youth,  liis  gloomy 
boduigs 
Have  been  the  prologue  to  an  act  of  darkness ; 
His  feet  are  manacled,  his  bosom  stabb'd, 
And  lie  is  foully  murder'd.     The  proud  Knight 
And  his  dark  Ranger  nmst  have  done  tliis  deed, 
For  which  no  common  ruffian  could  have  motive. 
A  Pea.  Caution  were' best,  old  man — Thou  art 
a  stranger, 
rhf  Knight  is  great  and  powerful 

S'  :r.  Let  it  be  so. 

Uall'd  oc  by  Heaven  to  ?tand  forth  an  avenger, 
I  Trill  not  blench  for  fear  of  m(»rtal  lyan. 
Hi?  9  I  not  seen  that  when  that  innocent 

1  M3  —  "  His  Dnblooded  wooads."  &o. 

'"The  poet,  in  liis  play  t  A.ichindrano.  displayed  real 
Ijagic  power,  and  soothed  all  those  who  cried  out  before  fir  a 
Bore  diiect  story,  and  less  of  the  retrospective.  Several  o  the 
,%enes  ii «  conceived  and  executed  with  all  the  powers  af  the 


Had  placed  her  hands  upon  the  murdei'd  body, 
His  gaping  wounds,'  that  erst  were  scak'd  with 

brine, 
Bui-st  forth  with  blood  as  ruddy  as  the  cloud 
Wliich  now  the  sun  doth  rise  on  i 

Pea.  What  of  that  ? 

See.  Nothing  that  can  affect  the  innocent  child 
But  murder's  guilt  attaching  to  her  father, 
Since  the  blood  musters  in  the  victim's  vein- 
At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease  from  lui. 
Of  all  that  parents  can  transmit  to  children. 
And  here  comes  one  to  whom  I'll  vouch  the  cir 
cumstance. 

The  Earl  of  Dunbar  enters  with  Soldiers  and  oth 
ers,  having  Auchinduane  and  Fuilif  prisoners. 
Dun.  Fetter  th«  young  ruffian  and  his  trait'roiil 
father  I 

[They  are  made  secure 

AucH.  'Twas  a  lord  spoke  it — I  have  known  f 

knight, 

Sir  George  of  Home,  who  had  not  dared  to  say  sc 

Dun.  'Tis  Heaven,  not  I,  decides  upon  your  guilt 

A  harmless  youth  is  traced  within  your  power. 

Sleeps  in  your  Ranger's  house — his  friend  at  mi<l 

night 
Is  spirited  away.     Then  lights  are  seen. 
And  groans  are  heard,  and  corpses  come  ashore 
Mangled  with  daggers,  while  {to  Philip)  your  daP 

ger  wears 
The  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slaughter  : 
Here,  too,  the  body  of  a  murder'd  victim 
(Wliom  none  but  you  had  interest  to  remove) 
Bleeds  on  tlie  cliild's  approacli,  because  the  daughtel 
Of  one  the  abettor  of  the  wicked  deed. 
All  this,  and  other  proofs  corroborative. 
Call  on  us  briefly  to  pronounce  the  doom 
We  have  in  charge  to  utter. 

AucH.  If  my  house  perish.  Heaven's  will  be  done 
I  wish  not  to  survive  it ;  but,  0  Philip, 
Would  one  could  pay  the  ransom  for  us  both ! 

Phi.  Father,  'tis  fitter  that  we  both  should  di'- 
Leaving  no  heir  beliind. — The  piety 
Of  a  bless'd  saint,  the  morals  of  an  anchor  te, 
Could  not  atone  thy  dark  hypocrisy. 
Or  the  wild  profligacy  I  have  practised. 
Ruin'd  ourliouse,  and  shatter'd  be  our  towers. 
And  wit!)  tliem  end  the  curse  our  sin?  have  mei 
itedl*  ■ 

best  parts  of  '  Wave-ley.'  The  verse,  too,  is  mor»  roagh,  natu- 
ral, aiid  nervous,  than  that  of  '  Ilalidon  Hill  ,  Dui,  noblt-  ai 
the  efljrt  vva.",  it  was  eclipsed  so  much  by  his  splendid  •"mat 
ces,  that  the  public  still  complained  that  he  •■»•'  -<ot  uone  hit 
best,  and  that  liis  genius  was  not  draniatic." — Allan  Com 
in!iou&.iiL. —./ithen<Bum.  Hth  Dec.  IH33. 
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A   TRAGEDY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  aitttnpt  at  dramatic  composition  was  exe- 
iiited  nearly  tliirty  years  since,  when  the  magnifi- 
tent  works  of  Goetbe  and  Scliiller  were  for  the 
first  time  made  kn'iwn  to  the  British  public,  and 
received,  as  many  now  alive  must  remember,  with 
universal  enthusi'^sm.  What  we  admire  we  usually 
attempt  to  miitate ;  and  the  author,  not  trusting 
to  his  own  effort?,  borrowed  the  substance  of  the 
story  and  a  pari  of  the  dictiim  from  a  dramatic 
romance  called  "  Der  Heihge  Vehme"  (the  Secret 
Tribunal),  wliich  ills  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Sa- 
gen  der  Vorzeir'  (Tales  of  Antiquity),  by  Beit 
Weber.  The  di\"ma  must  be  termed  rather  a  rifa- 
cuneuto  of  the  oi  iginal  than  a  translation,  since  the 
whole  is  compressed,  and  the  incidents  and  dia-. 
logue  occasionally  much  varied.  The  imitator  is 
ignorant  of  the  real  name  of  his  ingenious  contem- 
porary, and  has  been  informed  that  of  Beit  Weber 
is  fictitious.* 

The  late  Mr.  Tohn  Kemble  at  one  time  had  some 
desire  to  bring  out  the  play  at  Drury-Lane,  then 
•idorned  by  himself  and  his  matchless  sister,  who 
were  to  have  supported  the  characters  of  the  un- 
happy son  and  mother:  but  great  objections  ap- 
peared to  this  proposal.  There  was.  danger  that 
the  main-spring  of  the  story, — the  binding  engage- 
ments formed  by  members  of  the  secret  tribunal, — 
might  not  be  sufficiently  felt  by  an  English  audi- 
ence, to  whom  the  nature  of  that  singularly  mys- 
terious mstitution  was  unknown  from  early  associ- 
ation. Tliere  was  also,  according  to  Mr.  KeiuLle's 
experienced  opinion,  too  much  blood,  too  much  of 
the  dire  catastrophe  of  Tom  Thumb,  when  all  die 
'jt  the  stage.  It  was,  besides,  esteemed  ]>ei  ilous  to 
place  the  fifth  act  and  the  parade  and  sh^iw  of  the 
secret  conclave,  at  the  mercy  of  undv-rlings  and 
icene-shifters,  who,  by  a  ridiculous  lOotion,  gesture, 
or  accent,  might  turn  what  shoiJd  be  grave  into 
farce. 

The  author,  or  rather  the  translator,  willingly 
jcxjuiesced  in  this  reasoning,  and  never  aftei-wards 

•  George  Wftctiter,  who  published  variona  works  under  the 
psend  joym  of  /  sit  fVeber,  was  born  in  17G3,  and  died  in  1837. 
-Eb 


made  any  attempt  to  gain  the  honor  of  the  busmn 
The  German  taste  also,  caricatured  by  a  numbei 
of  imitators  who,  incapable  of  copying  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  great  masters  of  the  school,  supplied  its 
place  by  extravagance  and  bombast,  fell  mto  dis- 
repute, and  received  a  coup  de  grace  from  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Frere.  The  effect  of  their  smgularly  happy  piece 
of  ridicule  called  "  Tlie  Rovers,"  a  mock  play  which 
appeared  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  was,  that  the  Ger- 
man .school,  with  its  beauties  and  its  defects,  passed 
completely  out  of  fashion,  and  the  following  scenes 
were  consigned  to  neglect  and  obscurity.  Very 
lately,  however,  the  writer  chanced  to  look  them 
over  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  of  the 
adventurous  period  of  his  Uterary  hfe  durir.g  which 
they  had  been  written,  and  yet  'vith  such  as  per- 
hnps  a  reformed  libertine  might  regard  the  ille- 
gitimate production  of  an  early  amour.  There  is 
something  to  be  ashamed  oi,  cej  tainly  ;  but,  after 
all,  paternal  vanity  whispers  that  the  child  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  father. 

To  this  it  need  only  be  added,  that  there  are  in 
existence  so  many  manuscript  copies  of  tlie  follow- 
mg  play,  that  if  it  should  not  find  its  way  to  the 
public  sooner,  it  is  certain  to  do  so  when  the  author 
can  no  n.ore  have  any  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  jjrcds^and  consequently  at  greater  disadvantage 
than  at  present.  Being  of  too  small  a  size  or  con- 
oequtnce  for  a  separate  publication,  the  piece  is 
aenc  as  a  contribution  to  the  Keepsake,  where  its 
demerits  may  be  liidden  amid  the  beauties  of  more 
valuable  articles." 

Abbotsfobd,  1st  April,  1829. 
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HBN. 

RuDiGER,  Baron  of  Aspen,  an  old  German  warrinf 

George  of  Aspen,  )  ,     r.    ,. 

;■  sons  to  Kudiqer. 
Henry  of  Aspen,    ^ 


2  See   Life  of  Scott,  vol.  u.   pages  18,  8C\  72 ;    Ln 
ii,i!08. 
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ElouEBic,  Count  of  Maltinjen,  chief  of  a  department 
of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  and  the  hereditary  ene- 
my <if  the  family  of  Aspen. 

William,  Baron  of  Wolfdein,  ally  of  Count  Rod- 
eric. 

Bertram  of  Ebkksdork,  brother  to  the  former  hus- 
band of  the  Baroness  of  Aspen,  disguised  as  a 
minstrel. 

OvKi.  OF  BaVAELA. 

WlOKERD,  )    ^   ,,  ^  .,       TT  ^    A 

\  f-Mowers  of  the  House  of  Aaaen. 
Reynold,  y  •'  J      -f 

Conrad,  Page  of  Honor  to  Henry  of  Aspen, 

Martin,  Squire  to  George  of  Aspen. 

Hugo,  Squire  to  Count  Rodcric. 

Peter,  an  ancient  domestic  of  Rudiger. 

Father  Ludovic,  Chaplain  to  xiudiger. 

WOMEJJ. 

Isabella,  formerly  married  to  A  •  nolf  of  Ebersdorf, 

now  wife  of  Rudiger. 
CtERTRUDE,  Isabellas  niece,  betrothed  to  Henry. 

Soldiers,  Judges  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal, 
d'c.  dc. 

Scene.- -The  ^stle  of  Eh'.rsdorf  in  Bavaria,  the 
ruins  of  ijriefenhaus,  aid  the  adjacent  country. 


Z\)t  fyrxu  of  ^spcn.  ^ 


ACT  I.— BCENE  I. 

An  a^icient  Gothic  chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Ebers- 
dorf. Spears,  crossbows,  and  arms,  with  the  horns 
of  buffaloes  and  of  deer,  are  hung  round  the  wall. 
An  antique  buffet  with  beakers  and  stone  bottles. 

RuDiGEE,  Baron  of  Aspen,  and  his  lady,  Isabella, 
are  discovered  sitting  at  a  large  oaken  table. 

RuD.  A  plague  upon  that  roan  horse  1  Had  he 
not  stumbled  with  me  at  the  ford  after  our  last 
skirmish,  I  had  been  now  with  my  sons.  And 
yonder  the  boys  are,  hardly  tliree  miles  off,  bat- 
tling with  Count  Roderic,  and  their  fatlier  must 
lie  here  hke  a  worm-eaten  manuscript  in  a  convent 
ibrary  '  Out  upon  it !  Out  upon  it  1  Is  it  not  hard 
that  a  warrior,  who  has  travelled  so  many  leagues 
to  display  the  cross  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  should  be 
now  unable  to  lift  a  spear  before  his  own  castle 
gate  1 

IsA.  Dear  husband,  your  anxiety  retards  your 
recovery. 

Rro.  May  be  bo  ;  but  not  less  than  your  silence 
ind  meluuchul^  .     Here  have  I  6ate  this  month, 


and  more,  since  that  cursed  fall  1  Neither  himtin^ 
nor  feasting,  nor  lance-breaking  for  me  !  And  m> 
sons — George  enters  cold  and  reserved,  as  if  ht 
had  the  weight  of  the  empire  on  his  shoulders,  ut- 
ters by  syllables  a  culd  "  How  is  it  with  you  ?"  and 
shuts  Imnself  up  for  days  in  his  soUtary  chamber — 
Henry,  my  cheerful  Henry — 

IsA.  Surely,  he  at  least — 

Run.  Even  he  forsakes  me,  and  skips  up  the 
tower  staircase  hke  Hghtning  to  join  your  fair 
ward,  Gertrude,  on  the  battlements.  I  cannut 
blame  him ;  for,  by  my  knightly  faith,  were  I  in 
his  placCj  I  think  even  these  bruised  bones  woulc 
hardly  keep  me  from  her  side.  StUl,  however 
here  I  must  sit  alone. 

IsA.  Not  alone,  dear  husband.  Heaven  knows 
what  I  would  do  to  soften  your  confinement. 

Run.  Tell  me  not  of  that,  lady.     When  I  first 
knew  thee,  Isabella,  the  fair  maid  of  Arnheun  wao 
the  joy  of  her  companions,  and  breathed  Ufe  wliere 
ever  she  came.    Thy  father  married  thee  to  Arnoli 
of  Ebersdorf — not  much  with  thy  will,  'tis  true — 
{she  hides  her  face.)     Nay — forgive  me,  Isabella — 
but  that  is  over — he  died,  and  the  ties  between  us 
which  thy  marriage  had  broken,  were  renewed- 
but  the  sunshine  of  n>y  Isabella's  light  heart  n 
turned  no  more. 

IsA.  (weeping.)  Beloved  Rudiger,  you  search  my 
very  soul !  Why  will  you  recall  past  times — day* 
of  spring  that  can  never  return  ?  Do  I  not  lore 
thee  more  than  ever  wife  loved  husband  ? 

Rud.  {stretches  out  his  arms — she  embraces  him.) 
And  therefore  art  thou  ever  my  beloved  Isabella 
But  still,  is  it  n(jt  true  ?  Has  not  thy  cheer fulopss 
vanished  since  thou  hast  become  Lady  of  A  srei ' 
Dost  thou  repent  of  thy  love  to  Rudiger  ? 

Is.  Alas !  no !  never !  never  1 

Run.  Then  why  dost  thou  lierd  with  monks  an-] 
priests,  and  leave  thy  old  knight  alone,  when,  foi 
the  first  time  in  his  stormy  Ufe,  he  has  rested  foi 
weeks  within  tlie  walls  of  liis  castle  ?  Hast  thou 
committed  a  crime  from  which  Rudiger's  lovo 
cannot  absolve  thee  ? 

IsA.  0  many  !  many  ! 

Rud.  Then  be  this  kiss  thy  penance.  And  t«ll 
me,  Isabella,  hast  thou  not  founded  a  convent,  asd  ) 
endowed  it  with  the  best  of  thy  late  husbana'* 
lands  ?  Ay,  and  with  a  vineyard  wliich  f  coiJc 
have  prized  as  weU  as  the  sleek  monks.  iJost 
thou  not  daily  distribute  alms  to  twenty  pilgr»cw  I 
Dost  thou  not  cause  ten  masses  tv  be  sung  ea«fc 
night  for  the  repose  of  thy  late  husband's  soui  ? 

IsA.  It  will  not  know  repose. 

Rud.  Well,  well — God's  peace  be  witn  AmoU 
of  Ebersdorf;  the  mention  of  lum  makes  tliee  ever 
sad,  though  so  many  years  have  passed  since  hi* 
death. 

IsA.  But  at  present,  dear  husband,  h^ve  I  noi 
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tlie  most  just  cause  for  anxiety  ?  Are  not  Henry 
and  Gecrge,  our  beloved  sons,  at  tliis  very  moment 
p(;rhaps  engaged  in  doubtful  ct)ntest  with  our  he- 
reditary foe,  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  ? 

Run.  Now,  there  lies  the  difference  :  you  sorrow 
tliat  they  are  in  danger,  1  that  I  caiuiot  sliare  it 
vritn  tliem. — Hark  !  I  hear  horses'  feet  on  the 
'vMwbridge.     Go  to  the  window,  Isabella. 

-  \.  iat  the  :n>idow.)   It  is  Wickerd,  your  squire. 
1 1     Then  shall  we  have  tidings  of  George  and 
ii-ary     (^w^er  Wickerd.)     How  now,  Wickerd  ? 
Have  you  come  to  blows  yet  ? 

Wic.  Not  yet,  noble  sir. 

RuD.  Not  yet  ? — shame  on  the  boys'  dallying — 
what  wait  they  for  ? 

Wic.  The  foe  is  strongly  posted,  sir  knight,  upon 
the  Wolfshdl,  near  the  ruins  of  Griefenhaus;  there- 
fore your  noble  son,  George  of  Aspen,  greets  you 
well,  and  requests  twenty  more  men-at-arms,  and, 
after  they  have  joined  him,  he  hopes,  with  the  aid 
of  St.  Tlieodore,  to  send  you  news  of  victory. 

RuD.  {atteinpfs  to  rise  hastily.)  Saddle  my  black 
barb ,  I  will  head  them  myself  {Sits  down.)  A 
murrain  on  that  stumbling  roan  !  I  had  forgot  my 
dislocated  bones.  Call  Reynold,  Wickerd,  and  bid 
him  take  all  whom  he  can  spare  from  defence  of 
the  castle — (Wickerd  is  goimj) and  ho  1  Wick- 
erd, carry  with  you  my  black  barb,  and  bid  George 
charge  upon  him.  {Exit  Wickerd.)  Now  see, 
Isabella,  if  I  disregard  the  boy's  safety  ;  I  send 
him  the  best  horse  ever  knight  bestrode.  When 
we  lay  before  Ascalon,  indeed,  I  had  a  bright  bay 
Persian — Thou  dost  not  heed  me. 

IsA.  Forgive  me,  dear  husband ;  are  not  our 
Bons  in  danger  ?  Will  not  our  sins  be  visited  upon 
tliem  ?     Is  not  their  present  situation 

Rup.  Situation  ?  I  know  it  weU :  as  fair  a  field 
for  open  fight  as  I  ever  hunted  over :  see  liere — 
{makes  Ihies  on  the  table) — here  is  tlie  ancient  cas- 
tle of  Griefenhaus  in  ruins,  here  the  WolfshiU  ;  and 
here  the  marsh  on  the  right. 

IsA.  The  marsh  of  Griefenhaus! 

RuD.  Yes ;  by  that  the  boys  must  pass. 

I-.v.  Pass  there  1  {Apart.)  Avenging  Heaven  1 
'  j . Y  :  and  is  upon  us  1  [Exit  hastily. 

Ui'D.  Whither  now  ?  Whither  now  ?  She  is 
■J  )iie  Tims  it  goes.  Peter  1  Peter  1  {Enter  Pe- 
rKR.)  Help  me  to  the  gallery,  that  I  may  see 
them  on  horseback.  \_Exit,  leaning  on  Petee. 


SCENE  IL 

f'he  inner  cwi/rt  of  the  Castle  of  Ebersdorf;  a  quad- 
rangle, iurrofimded  with  Gothic  buildings ;  troop- 
ers, followmts  of  RiDHJER,  pass  and  repass  in 
in  tte^as  if  prepari?ig  for  an  excursion 


Wickerd  comes  forward. 
Wic.  What,  ho  1  '  Reynold  1  Reynold  ! — By  oui 
Lady,  the  spirit  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  upor 
him — So  ho  !  not  mounted  yet !     Reynold  I 

Enter  Reynold. 

Rey.  Here  !  here  !  A  devil  choke  thy  oawliug 
tliink'st  thou  old  Reynold  is  not  as  ready  for  a  3kir 
mish  as  thou  ? 

Wic  Nay,  nay:  I  did  but  jest;  but,  by  my  sooth, 
it  were  a  shame  should  our  youngsters  have  yoked 
with  Count  Roderic  before  we  graybeards  come. 

Rey.  Heaven  forefend  !  Our  troopers  are  but 
saddling  their  horses ;  five  minutes  more,  and  we 
are  in  our  stirrups,  and  then  let  Count  Roderic  sit 
fast. 

Wic.  a  plague  on  him !  he  has  ever  lain  hard 
on  the  skirts  of  our  noble  master. 

Rey.  Especially  since  he  was  refused  the  hand 
of  our  lady's  niece,  the  pretty  Lady  Gertrude. 

Wio.  Ay,  marry !  would  nothing  less  serve  the 
fox  of  Maltingen  than  the  lovely  lamb  of  our  young 
Baron  Henry !  By  my  sooth,  Reynold,  when  I 
look  upon  these  two  lovers,  they  make  mo  fuH 
twenty  years  younger ;  and  when  I  meet  the  man 
that  would  divide  them — I  say  nothing — but  let 
him  look  to  it. 

Rey.  And  how  fiire  our  young  lords  1 
'  Wic.   Eacli  well  in  his  humor. — Baron  George 
stern   and  cold,  according  to  his  wont    and   hia 
brother  as  cheerful  as  ever. 

Rey.  Well ! — Baron  Henry  for  me. 

Wic.  Yet  George  saved  thy  life. 

Rey.  True — with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he 
had  been  snatcliing  a  chestnut  out  of  the  fire 
Now  Baron  Henry  wept  for  my  danger  and  my 
wounds.  Therefore  George  shall  ever  command 
my  life,  but  Henry  my  love. 

Wic.  Nay,  Baron  George  shows  his  gloomy  spirit 
even  by  the  choice  of  a  favorite. 

Rey.  Ay — Martin,  formerly  the  squire  of  Arnoli 
of  Ebersdorf,  his  motiier's  first  husband. — I  marvel 
he  could  not  have  fitted  himself  with  an  attendant 
from  among  the  faitliful  followers  of  his  worthy 
father,  wliom  Arnolf  and  his  adherents  used  to 
hate  as  the  Devil  hates  holy  water.  But  Martin 
is  a  good  soldier,  and  has  stood  toughly  by  George 
in  many  a  liard  brunt. 

Wic.  The  knave  is  sturdy  enough,  but  so  sulky 
withal — I  have  seen,  brotLsr  Reynold,  that  "/hen 
Martin  showed  his  moody  visage  at  the  banquet 
our  noble  mistress  hixs  dropped  the  wine  she  was 
raising  to  her  lips,  and  exchanged  her  smiles  for  a 
ghastly  frown,  as  if  sorrow  went  by  sympathy,  aa 
kissing  goes  by  favor. 

Rey.  His  appearance  reminds  her  of  her  first 
husband,  and  thou  hast  well  seen  that  makes  hei 
ever  sad. 
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Wic.  Dost  thou  maryel  at  that  ?  She  was  mar- 
ried to  A  rnolf  by  a  species  of  force,  and  they  saj 
tb  it  before  his  dnath  he  compelled  her  to  swear 
nerer  to  espouse  Rudiger.  The  priests  will  not 
iibsolvp  hei  for  the  breach  of  that  vow,  and  there- 
fore she  is  troubled  in  mind.  For,  d'ye  mark  me, 
R'Ci^Lv'ld [Bugle  sounds. 

P  KT.  A  truce  to  your  preaching ! .  To  horse  ! 
•Oil  a  blessing  on  our  arms ! 

Wia  St.  George  grant  it !  [Uxeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

alie  (jnUeri/  of  the  CaMle,  f'-rininafing  in  a  large 
balcrmi/  commaiid'mg  a  d^xtant  prospect. —  Voices, 
bugle-horns,  kettle-drums,  trampling  of  horses,  (tc, 
are  heard  viithout. 

\x.vi.'GV.R,  leaning  on  Peter,  looks  frmn  the  halccmy. 
Gertrude  and  Isabella  are  near  him. 

Run.  There  they  go  at  length — look,  Isabella ! 
loot,  my  pretty  Gertrude — these  are  the  u-on- 
han(1ed  warriois  who  shall  teU  Roderic  what  it 
will  cost  him  t.>  force  thee  from  my  protection — 
[Flourish  without  —  Rudiger  stretches  his  arms 
from  the  balcony.)  Go,  my  children,  and  God's 
blessing  with  you.  Look  at  my  black  barb,  Ger- 
trude. That  hf)rse  shall  let  daylight  in  through  a 
phalanx,  were  it  twenty  pikes  deep.  Shame  on  it 
that  I  cannot  mount  liim !  Seest  thou  how  fierce 
old  Reynold  looks  ? 

Ger.  I  car\  hardly  know  my  friends  in  tlieir  armor. 
[TJie  bugles  and  kettle-drums  are  heard 
as  at  a  greater  distance. 

Run.  jSTow  I  could  tell  every  one  of  their  names, 
even  at  this  distance ;  ay,  and  were  they  covered, 
Bs  I  have  seen  them,  with  dust  and  blood.  He  on 
the  dapple-gray  is  Wickerd — a  hardy  fellow,  but 
somewhat  given  to  prating.  That  is  young  Con- 
rad who  gallops  so  fast,  page  to  thy  Henry,  my  girl. 
[Bugles,  <bc.,  at  a  greater  distance  still. 

Ger.  Heaven  guard  them.  Alas  !  the  voice  of 
war  that  calls  the  blood  into  your  cheeks  chills  and 
fr«Tzes  mine. 

Run.  Say  not  so.  It  is  glorious,  my  girl,  glori- 
ous '  See  how  their  armor  glistens  as  they  wind 
roui  d  yon  hill !  how  their  spears  glimmer  amid 
the  long  train  of  dust.  Hark !  you  can  still  hear 
the  faint  notes  of  their  trumpets — (Bugles  very 
faint.) — And  Rudiger,  old  Rudiger  with  the  iron 
«rm.  as  the  crusaders  used  to  oall  me,  must  remain 
Teliind  with  the  priests  and  the  women.  Well ! 
sell ! — (Sings.) 

*■  It  was  a  knight  to  battle  rode, 
And  'is  Ills  war-horse  he  bestrode." 


Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine,  Gertrude  ;  and  do  thon 
Peter,  call  the  minstrel  who  came  hither  last  night 

— (Sings.) 

"  Off  rode  the  horser  an,  dash,  sa,  sa ! 
And  stroked  his  whiskers,  tra,  la,  la."— 

(Peter  goes  out. — Rudiger  sits  down,  and  Ger- 
trude helps  him  with  wine.)  Thanks,  my  love.  It 
tastes  ever  best  from  thy  hand.  Isabella,  here  'M 
glory  and  victory  to  our  boys — (Drinks.) — Wilt 
thou  not  pledge  me  ? 

IsA.  To  their  safety,  and  God  grant  it ! — (Brinks.) 


Enter  Bertram  as  a  minstrel,  with  a  boy  bearing 
his  harp. — Also  Peter. 

RuD.  Tliy  name,  minstrel  ? 

Ber.  Minhold,  so  please  you. 

RuD.  Art  thou  a  German? 

Ber.  Yes,  noble  sir  ;  and  of  this  province 

RuD.  Sing  me  a  song  of  battle. 

[Bertram  .^ings  to  the  harp 

Run.  Thanks,  minstrel:  well  sung,  and  lustily 
What  sayest  thou,  Isabella  ? 

IsA.  I  marked  him  not. 

RuD.  Nay,  in  sooth  you  are  too  anxious.  Cheei 
up.  And  thou,  too,  my  lovely  Gertrude  :  in  a  few 
hours,  thy  Henry  shall  return,  and  twine  his  lau- 
rels into  a  garland  for  thy  hair.  He  fights  foi 
thee,  and  he  must  conquer. 

Ger.  Alas  !  must  blood  be  spilled  for  a  silly 
maiden  ? 

RuD.  Surely :  for  what  should  knights  break 
lances  but  for  honor  and  ladies'  love — ha,  minstrel ', 

Ber.  So  please  you — also  to  punish  crimes. 

Run.  Out  upon  it  I  wouldst  have  us  execution 
ers,  minstrel  ?  Such  work  would  disgrace  oiu 
blades.  We  leave  malefactors  to  tlie  Secret  Tri- 
bunal. 

IsA.  Merciful  God  !  Thou  hast  spoken  a  word, 
Rudiger,  of  dreadful  import. 

Ger.  They  say  that,  unknown  and  invisible 
themselves,  these  awful  judges  are  ever  present 
with  the  guilty;  that  the  past  and  the  present 
misdeeds,  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  nay,  the 
very  tlK)ughts  of  the  heart  are  before  them ;  tha* 
their  doom  is  as  sure  as  that  of  fate,  the  means 
and  executioners  unknown. 

RuD.  They  say  true ;  the  secrets  of  4bat  asso- 
ciation, and  the  names  of  those  who  compose  it, 
are  as  inscrutable  as  the  grave :  we  oniy  know 
that  it  has  taken  deep  root,  and  spread  iU  branches 
wide.  I  sit  down  each  day  in  my  hall,  p.fir  know 
I  how  many  of  these  secret  judges  moy  surround 
me,  all  bound  by  the  most  solemn  vow  to  avenge 
guilt.  Once,  and  but  once,  a  knight,  at  the  eamert 
request  and  inquiries  of  the  emperorf  liintcd  that 
he  belonged  to  the  society :  the  next  morning  ba 
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was  lound  slain  in  a  forest :  the  poniard  was  left  in 
the  wound,  and  bore  this  label — "  Thus  do  the  in- 
visible judges  punish  treachery." 

Gee.  Gracious  !  aunt,  you  grow  pale. 

Isi>    A  slight  indisposition  only. 

Rub  And  what  of  it  all  ?  We  know  our  hearts 
are  open  to  our  Creator :  shall  we  fear  any  earthly 
insuection?  Come  to  the  battlements;  there  we 
ihall  8f)onest  descry  the  return  of  our  warriors. 

[JSxit  RuDiGER,  with  Gertrude  and  Peter. 

IsA.  Minstrel,  send  the  chaplain  hither.  {£xit 
Bertram.)  Gracious  Heaven !  the  guileless  imio- 
cence  of  my  niece,  the  manly  honesty  of  my  up- 
right-hearted Rudiger,  become  daily  tortures  to 
rae.  While  he  was  engaged  in  active  and  stormy 
exploits,  fear  for  his  safety,  joy  when  he  returned 
to  liis  castle,  enabled  me  to  disguise  my  inward 
anguish  from  others.  But  from  myself — Judges 
of  blood,  that  he  concealed  in  noontide  as  in  mid- 
night, who  boast  to  avenge  the  hidden  guilt,  and 
*',)  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  human  breast,  how 
blind  is  your  penetration,  how  vain  your  dagger, 
?ind  your  cord,  compared  to  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner ! 

Enter  Father  Ludovic. 

Ldd.  Peace  be  with  you,  lady  ! 

IsA.  It  is  not  with  me :  it  is  thy  office  to  bring  it. 

LuD.  And  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  the  young 
mights  ? 

IsA.  Their  absence  and  theii  danger. 

LuD.  Daughter,  thy  hand  has  been  stretched  out 
in  bounty  to  the  sick  aiid  to  the  needy.  Thou  hast 
not  denied  a  shelter  to  the  weary,  nor  a  tear  to 
the  afflicted.  Trust  in  their  prayers,  and  in  those 
of  the  holy  convent  thou  hast  founded;  perad- 
venture  they  will  bring  back  thy  children  to  thy 
bosom. 

IsA.  Thy  brethren  cannot  pray  for  me  or  mine. 
Tlieir  vow  binds  them  to  pray  night  and  day  for 
another — to  supphcate,  without  ceasing,  the  Eter- 
nal Mercy  for  the  soul  of  one  who — Oh,  only 
Heaven  knows  how  much  he  needs  their  prayer  ! 

Luo.  Unbounded  is  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  The 
soul  of  thy  former  husband 

IsA.  I  charge  thee,  priest,  mention  not  the  word. 
{Apar!.)  Wretch  that  I  am,  the  meanest  menial  in 
my  train  has  power  to  goad  me  to  madness ! 

LuD.  He.irken  to  me,  daughter ;  thy  crime 
agiinst  Arn»lf  of  Ebersdorf  cannot  bear  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven  so  deep  a  dye  of  guilt. 

TsA.  Repeat  that  once  more ;  say  once  again 
that  it  cannot — cannot  bear  so  deep  a  dye.  Prove 
to  me  tliat  ages  of  the  bitterest  penance,  that  tears 
of  the  dearest  blood,  can  erase  such  guilt.  Prove 
but  that  to  me,  and  I  will  buOd  thee  an  abbey 
vhich  shall  put  to  shame  the  fairest  fane  in  Chris- 
tend  >m. 

LuD.  Nay,  nay.  daughter,  your  conscience  is  over 


tender.  Supposing  that,  under  dread  of  the  stern 
Arnolf,  you  swore  never  to  marry  your  present 
husband,  still  the  exacting  such  an  oath  was  iu» 
lawful,  and  the  breach  of  it  venial. 

IsA.  (resuming  her  composure.')  Be  it  so,  good 
father ;  I  yield  to  thy  better  reasons.  And  now 
tell  me,  has  thy  pious  care  achieved  the  task  1 
intrusted  to  thee  ? 

LuD.  Of  superintending  the  erection  of  thy  new 
hospital  for  pilgrims  ?  I  have,  noble  lady ;  and 
last  night  the  minstrel  now  in  the  cas*ie  lodged 
there. 

IsA.  Wherefore  came  he  then  to  i)ie  castle  ? 

LuD.  Reynold  brought  the  commands  of  the 
Baron. 

IsA.  Whence  comes  he.  and  what  is  his  tale  ? 
When  he  sung  before  Rudiger,  I  [bought  that  long 
before  I  had  heard  such  tones — seen  such  a  face. 

LuD.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  seen  him,  lady, 
for  he  boasts  to  have  been  known  to  Arnolf  oJ 
Ebersdorf,  and  to  have  lived  formerly  in  this  ca» 
tie.  He  inquires  much  after  Martin,  Ainolfs 
squire. 

IsA.  Go,  Ludovic — go  quick,  good  father,  seek 
him  out,  give  him  this  purse,  and  biu  nim  leave 
the  castle,  and  speed  him  on  his  way. 

LuD.  May  I  ask  why,  noble  lady  ? 

IsA.  Thou  art  mquisitive,  priest;  I  honor  the 
servants  of  God,  but  I  foster  not  tuf  prying. spirit 
of  a  monk.     Begone  ! 

LuD.  But  the  Baron,  lady,  will  expect  a  reason 
why  I  dismiss  his  guest  ? 

IsA.  True,  true  {recollecting  herself) ;  pardon  my 
warmth,  good  father,  I  was  liiiking  of  the  cuckoo 
that  grows  too  big  for  the  i.est  of  the  sparrow,  and 
strangles  its  foster-mother  Do  no  such  birds  roost 
in  convent-walls  ? 

LuD.  Lady,  I  understaa J  you  not. 

IsA.  Well,  then,  say  to  the  Baron,  that  J  have 
dismissed  long  ago  all  the  attendants  of  the  man 
of  whom  thou  hast  spoken,  and  that  I  wish  tohav^e 
none  of  them  beneath  my  roof 

LuD.  {inquisitively.)  Except  Martin  ? 

LsA.  {sharply.)  Except  Martm  !  who  saved  ih«? 
Ufe  of  my  son  George  ?     Do  as  I  command  thee. 

{Exit. 
Manet  Ludovic. 

LuD.  Ever  the  same — stern  and  ]>eremptory  to 
others  as  rigorous  to  herself;  haughty  even  to  me, 
to  whom,  in  another  mood,  slie  has  knelt  for  abso- 
lution, and  whose  knees  she  has  bathed  in  tears. 
I  cannot  fathom  her.  The  unnatural  zeal  with 
which  she  performs  her  dreadful  penances  cannot 
be  religion,  for  shrewdly  I  guess  she  believes  not 
in  their  blessed  efficacy.  Well  for  her  that  she  19 
the  foundress  of  our  convent,  otherwise  we  might 
not  have  erred  in  denouncing  her  as  a  heretic 
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ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

/S  woodland  prospect. — Through  a  long  avenue,  half 
grown  up  b;/  hrmnbles,  are  discerned  in  the  back- 
ground the  ruins  of  the  aneient  Castle  of  Grie- 
fenhaus.  The  distant  noise  of  battle  is  heard  dur 
ring  this  scene. 

Enter  George  of  Aspen,  armed vnth  a  battle-axe 
in  his  hand,  as  from  horseback.  He  supports 
Martin,  and  brijigs  him  forward. 

•J  EC.  Liy  thee  down  here,  old  friend.  The  en- 
emy's horsemen  will  hardly  take  their  way  among 
thase  brambles,  through  which  I  have  dragged 
thee. 

Mar.  Oh,  do  not  leave  me !  leave  me  not  an 
instant !  My  moments  are  now  b'lt  few,  and  I 
would  profit  by  them. 

Geo.  Martin,  you  forget  yourself  and  me — I  must 
back  to  the  field. 

Mar.  [attempts  to  rise.)  Then  drag  me  back 
thither  also  ;  I  cannot  die  but  m  your  presence — I 
dare  not  be  alone.  Stay,  to  give  peace  to  my 
parting  soul. 

Geo.  I  am  no  priest,  Martin.     ( Going.) 

Mar.  (raising  himself  with  great  pain.)  Baron 
George  of  Aspen,  I  saved  thy  life  in  battle :  for 
*hat  good  deed,  hear  me  but  one  moment. 

Geo.   I  hear  thee,  my  poor  friend.    (Returning.) 

Mar.  But  come  close — very  close.  See'st  thou, 
sir  knight — this  wound  I  bore  for  thee — and  this — 
!«id  this — dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

Geo.  I  do. 

Mar.  I  have  served  thee  since  thou  wast  a 
child  ;  served  thee  faithfully — was  never  jrom  thy 
side. 

Geo.  Thou  hast. 

Mar.  And  now  I  die  in  thy  service. 

Geo.  Thou  may'st  recover. 

Mar.  I  cannot.  By  my  long  service — by  my 
scars — by  this  mortal  gash,  and  by  the  death  that 
I  am  to  die — oh,  do  not  hate  me  for  what  I  am 
now  .to  unfold  ! 

Geo.  Be  assured  I  can  never  hate  thee. 

Mar.  Ah,  thou  little  knowest Swear  to  me 

thou  wilt  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  my  parting 
soul. 

Geo.  (takes  his  hand.)  I  swear  I  will.  (Alarm 
f,nd  shouting.)  But  be  brief — thou  knowest  my 
naste. 

Mar.  Hear  me,  then.  I  was  the  squire,  the  be- 
loved and  favorite  attendant,  of  Arnolf  of  Ebers- 
dorf.  Arnolf  was  savage  as  the  mountain  bear. 
He  loved  the  Lady  Isabel,  but  she  requited  not 
nis  passion.  She  loved  thy  father ;  but  her  sire, 
old  Arnheim,  was  the  friend  of  Arnolf,  and  she 
was  forcer!  to  marry  him.     By  midnight,  in  the 
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chapel  of  Ebersdorf,  the  ill-omened  ritts  were  per- 
formed ;  her  resistance,  her  screams  were  in  vaiii 
These  arms  detained  her  at  the  altar  till  the  nup 
tial  benediction  was  pronounced.  Canst  thou  for- 
give me  ? 

Geo.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Thy  obedience  to  iny 
savage  master  has  been  obUterated  by  a  long  train 
of  services  to  his  widow. 

Mar.  Services !  ay,  bloody  services !  for  they 
commenced — do  not  quit  my  hand — they  com 
menced  with  the  murder  of  my  ma-iter.  f  Geoe(;i» 
quits  his  hand,  and  stands  aghast  in  ."ipeechlesf  hor 
ror.)  Trample  on  me  !  pursue  me  with  your  dag 
ger  !  I  aided  your  mother  to  poison  her  first  hus- 
band !     I  thank  Heaven,  it  is  said. 

Geo.  My  mother  ?  Sacred  Heaven  !  Martin,  tf*-  \ 
ravest — the  fever  of  thy  wound  has  distracts^ 
thee. 

Mar.  No  !  I  am  not  mad !  Would  to  God  I  were  I 
Try  me !  Yonder  is  the  WolfshiU — yonder  the  old 
castle  of  Griefenhaus — and  yonder  is  the  hemlock 
marsh  (in  a  whisper)  where  I  gathered  the  deadly 
plant  that  (h'ugged  Arnolf  s  cup  of  death.  (Georgk 
traverses  the  stage  in  the  utmost  agitation,  and  scnne 
times  stands  over  Martin  with  his  hands  clasped  to 
gether.)  Oh,  had  you  seen  him  when  the  potion 
took  effect !  Had  you  heard  his  ravings,  and  seen 
the  contortions  of  his  ghastly  visage ! — He  died 
furious  aTid  impenitent,  as  he  lived ;  and  went— 
where  I  am  shortly  to  go.     You  do  not  speak  ? 

Geo.  (with  exertion.)  Miserable  wretch  1  how 
can  I? 

Mar.  Can  you  not  forgive  me  ? 

Geo.  May  God  pardon  thee — I  cannot  I 

Mar.  I  saved  thy  life 

Geo.  For  that,  take  my  curse  1  (He  snatches  up 
his  battle-axe,  and  rushes  out  to  the  side  from  lehich 
the  noise  is  heard.) 

Mae.  Hear  me  1  yet  more — more  horror  i  (A ' 
tempts  to  rise,  and  falls  heavily.     A  loud  alarmJ 

Enter  Wickeed,  hastily. 

Wio.  In  the  name  of  God,  Martin,  lend  me  thy 
brand  1 

Mae.  Take  it. 

Wic.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mae.  (looks  wildly  a*  him.)  In  the  chapel  aA 
Ebersdorf,  or  buried  in  the  hemlock  marsh. 

Wic.  The  old  grumbler  is  crazy  with  his  wound* 
Martin,  if  thou  hast  a  spark  of  reason  in  thee,  gir* 
nif  thy  sword.     The  day  goes  sore  against  ub. 

Mar.  There  it  hes.  Bury  it  in  the  heart  of  thy 
master  George ;  thou  wilt  do  him  a  good  office— 
the  oflice  of  a  faithful  servant. 

Enter  Conead. 
Con.  Away,  Wickerd  I    to  horse,  and  pursue  . 
Baron  George  has  turned  the  day ;  he  fights  mam 
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like  a  fiend  than  a  man :  he  hus.  unhfwsH  R'^derc, 
and  slain  six  of  his  troopers — they  are  h^  he*d- 
ion!<  riight — the  hemlock  marsh  is  red  with  their 
gore  '  (Martiv  gives  «  deep  groan,  and  faints.'^ 
A  wny^ !  away  1  {They  hurry  off,  as  to  the  pur- 
suit.) 

h\ter  RoDERic  of.  Maltingen,  without  his  helmet, 

his   arms    disordered  and   broken,    holding    the 

'.r'oicheon  of  a  spear  in   his  hand;   with  him, 

Baron  Wolfstein. 

Ron  A.  curse  on  fortune,  and  a  double  curse  upon 
Creorge  of  Aspen !  Never,  never  -will  I  ftjrgive 
him  my  disgrace — overtlu-own  like  a  rotten  trunk 
before  a  whirlwind ! 

Wolf.  Be  comforted.  Count  Roderic ;  it  is  well 
we  have  escaped  being  prisoners.  See  how  the 
troopers  of  Aspen  pour  along  the  plain,  Uke  the 
billows  of  the  Rhine  !  It  is  good  we  are  shrouded 
by  the  tliicket. 

Rod,  Why  took  he  not  my  life,  when  he  robbed 
me  of  my  honor  and  of  my  love  ?  Why  did  his 
spear  not  pierce  n\y  heart,  when  mine  shivered 
on  his  arms  like  a  frail  bulrush  ?  [Throivs  doimi  the 
broken  spear.)  Bear  witness,  heaven  and  earth,  I 
outlive  this  disgrace  only  to  avenge ! 

Wolf.  Be  comforted ;  the  knights  of  Aspen  have 
not  gained  a  bloodless  victory.  And  see,  there 
hes  one  of  George's  followers — (seeing  Martin.) 

Rod.  His  squire  Martin ;  if  he  be  not  dead,  we 
^vill  secure  liim :  he  is  the  depositary  of  the  secrets 
of  his  master.  Arouse  thee,  trusty  follower  of  the 
house  of  Aspen! 

Mae.  (reviving.)  Leave  me  not !  leave  me  not, 
Baion  George  !  my  eyes  are  darkened  with  agony  ! 
I  have  not  yet  told  all. 

Wolf.  The  old  man  takes  you  for  his  master. 

Rod.  What  wouldst  tliou  tell  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  I  would  tell  all  the  temptations  by 
which  1  was  urged  to  the  murder  of  Ebersdorf  1 

Rod.  Murder  ! — this  is  worth  marking.  Proceed. 

Mar.  I  loved  a  maiden,  daughter  of  Arnolfs 
steward  ;  my  master  seduced  her — she  became  an 
outcast,  and  died  in  misery — I  vowed  vengeance — 
vid  I  did  avenge  her. 

Roi».  Hadst  thou  accomplices  ? 

Mar.  None,  but  thy  mother. 

P.OD.  The  Lady  Isabella  1 

Mar.  Ay  :  she  hated  her  husband  :  he  knew  her 
love  to  Rudiger,  and  when  she  heard  that  thy 
fatlier  was  returned  from  Palestine,  her  hfe  was 
endangpred  by  the  transports  of  his  jealousy — 
thus  prepared  for  evil,  the  fiend  tempted  us,  and 
we  fell. 

Rod.  (breaks  into  a  transport.)  Fortune !  thou 
hast  repaid  me  all !  Love  and  vengeance  are  my 
own  1 — Wolfstein,  recall  our  followers !  quick,  sound 
»Hy  bugle —(Wolfstein  sounds.) 


Mar.  (stares  wildly  round.)  That  was  no  not* 
01  Aspen — Cjunt  Roderic  of  Maltuigen — Heaven 
A.'hat  have  I  said  ! 

Il'^D.  What  thou  canst  not  recaU. 

Mar.  Then  is  my  fate  decreed  1     'Tis  as  it  shomd 
be  !  ii.  thi?  vfy  place  was  the  poisou  gather'd- 
tis  rt^ributiui  1  " 

Er>ter  thr^"-  o"  fov^r  soldiers  of  Rodkric. 

Rod.  Se-'uro  th'<i  vou/>ded  trooper ;  bind  hie 
wounds,  and  guard  hun  Wv.ll:  carry  him  to  thf 
ruins  of  Griefenhaas,  taid  coi."ceal  him  tdl  the 
troopers  of  Aspen  have  rt+ired  from  the  nutsnit ; 
— look  to  him,  as  you  love  your  live.i. 

Mar.  (led  off  by  soldiers.)  Ministers  of  vengeance ! 
my  hour  is  come  I  [  Exeunt 

Rod.  Hope,  joy,  and  triumph,  once  igair  are  ye 
mine !  Welcome  to  my  heart,  long-ai>8ent  visit- 
ants !  One  lucky  chance  has  thrown  doiriuion 
into  the  scale  of  the  house  of  Maltmgen,  .lud  As- 
pen kicks  the  beam. 

Wolf.  I  foresee,  indeed,  dishonor  to  the  fan  il-^  ol 
Aspen,  should  this  wounded  squire  make  good  liU 
tale. 

Rod.  And  how  think'st  thou  this  disgrace  wiU 
fall  on  them  ? 

Wolf.  Sm-ely,  by  the  public  pimishment  of  La«lj 
Isabella. 

Rod.  And  is  that  all  ? 

Wolf.  What  more  ? 

Rod.  Sliortsighted  that  thou  art,  is  not  Georg'8 
of  Aspen,  as  well  as  thou,  a  member  of  the  holy 
and  invisible  circle,  oyer  which  I  preside  ? 

Wolf.  Speak  lower,  for  God's  sake !  these  arc 
things  not  to  be  mentioned  before  the  sun. 

Rod.  ■'IVue :  but  stands  he  not  bound  by  the 
must  siiU'inn  oath  eligion  can  devise,  to  discover 
to  the  tribunal  whatever  concealed  iniquity  shall 
come  to  his  knowledge,  be  the  perpetrator  whom 
he  may — ay,  were  that  perpetrator  liis  own  fa- 
ther— or  mother ;  and  can  you  doubt  that  he  haa 
heard  Martin's  confession  ? 

Wolf.  True :  but,  blessed  Virgin  !  do  yirn  think 
he  will  accuse  his  own  niother  before  the  invisible 
judges  ? 

Rod.  If  not,  he  becomes  forsworn,  and,  by  owe 
law,  must  die.  Either  way  my  vengeance  is  com- 
plete— perjured  or  parricide,  I  care  not ;  but,  as 
the  oue  or  the  other  shall  I  crush  the  haughty 
George  of  Aspen. 

Wolf.  Thy  vengeance  strikes  deep. 

Rod.  Deep  as  the  wounds  I  have  borne  from 
this  proud  family.  Rudiger  slew  my  father  in  bat 
tie — George  has  twice  baffled  and  dishonored  my 
arms,  and  Henry  has  stolen  the  heart  of  my  be- 
lo^»ed:  but  no  longer  can  Gertrude  now  renisiD 
under  the  care  of  the  murderous  dam  of  thi» 
brood  of  wolves ;  far  less  can  she  wed  tlie  «raooth 
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iheuked  boy,  when  this  scene  of  villaEj  shall  be  ; 
.lisclosed.  [J^ugle.  j 

"WiM.F.  Hark!  they  sound  a  retreat:  let  us  go 
deepei  into  the  wood. 

Rod.  The  victors  approach!  I  shall  dash  their 
triumph  i  —Issue  the  private  summons  for  convok- 
ing the  n  embers  this  very  evening ;  I  will  direct 
the  other  measures. 

W  ;LF    What  place  ? 

Rod.  The  old  chapel  in  tae  ruins  o<"  '^riefenhaua, 
Bfi  u*aal.  l£xeunt. 


SCENE  II 

Enter  George  of  Aspen,  as  from  the  pursuit. 

Geo.  [comes  slowly  forward.)  How  many  wretches 
have  sunk  under  my  arm  this  day,  to  whom  hfe 
was  sweet,  though  the  wretched  bondsmen  of 
Count  Roderic  !  ^nd  I — I  wlio  sought  death  be- 
neath ev«ry  lifted  battle-axe,  and  offered  my 
breast  to  evt^ry  arrow — I  am  cu)'sed  with  victory 

and  safety.    Here  I  left  the  wretch Martin ! — 

Martin  ! — what,  ho  !  Martin  I Mother  of  God  1 

he  is  gone  !     Should   he  repeat  the  ih-eadful  tale 
to  any  other Martin ! — He  answers  not.     Per- 
haps he  has  crept  into  the  thicket,  and  died  there 
—were  it  so,  the  horrible  secret  is  only  mine. 

Enter  Heney  of  A.spen,  ivith  Wickerd,  Reynold, 
and  followers. 

Hex.  Joy  to  thee,  brother !  though,  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, I  would  not  gain  another  field  at  the  j^rice  of 
seeing  thee  fight  witla  such  reckless  desperation. 
Thy  safety  is  little  less  than  miraculous. 

Rey.  By'r  Lady,  whon  Baron  George  struck,  I 
think  he  must  have  forgot  that  his  foes  were 
God's  creatures.  Such  furious  doings  I  never  saw, 
and  I  have  been  a  trooper  these  forty-two  years 
come  St.  Barnaby 

Geo.  Peace  !  saw  any  of  you  Martin  ? 

Wig.  Noble  sir,  I  left  him  here  not  long  since. 

Geo.  Alive  or  dead  ? 

Wic.  Alive,  noble  sir,  but  sorely  wounded.  I 
think  he  must  be  prisoner,  for  he  co&ld  not  have 
budged  else  from  hence. 

Geo.  Heedless  slave!  Why  didst  thou  leave  him  ? 

Hen.  Dear  brother,  Wickerd  acted  for  the  best : 
he  came  to  our  assistance  and  the  aid  of  his  com- 
panions. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee,  Henry,  Martin's  safety  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  hves  of  any  ten  that 
itaud  here. 

Wic.  {muttering.)  Here's  much  to  do  about  an 
^Id  crazy  treni  her-shifter. 

Geo.   What  hiutterest  thou? 

Wic.  Only,  sir  knight,  that  Martin  seemed  out 


of  his  senses  when  I  left  liim,  and  has  perhaps 
wandered  into  the  marsh,  and  perished  thtjre. 

Geo.  How — out  of  his  senses  ?  Did  he  speak  t* 
thee  ? — (apprehensively.) 

Wic.  Yes,  noble  sir. 

Geo.  Dear  Henry,  step  for  an  instant  to  yot 
tree — thou  wilt  see  from  thence  if  the  foe  rallj 
upon  the  Wolfshill.  (Henry  retires.)  And  do  y  )U 
stand  back  {to  the  soldiers.) 

[He  brings  Wickkro  forward 

Geo.  {with  marked  apprehension.)  What  did 
Martin  say  to  thee,  Wickerd? — tell  me,  on  thy 
allegiance. 

Wic.  Mere  ravings,  sir  knight — offered  me  his 
sword  to  kill  you. 

Geo.  Said  he  aught  of  killing  any  one  else » 

Wic.  No  :  the  pain  of  his  womid  seemed  to  liava 
brought  on  a  fever. 

Geo.  {clasps  his  Itands  together.)  I  breathe  again 
— I  spy  comfort.  Why  could  I  not  see  as  well  aa 
this  fellow,  that  the  wounded  wretch  may  have 
been  distracted  ?  Let  me  at  least  think  so  till 
proof  shall  show  the  truth  {asi(h: )  Wickerd,  think 
not  on  what  I  said — the  hofit  of  the  ^ivitle  had 
chafed  my  blood.  Thou  hast  wished  for  the  Netb 
er  farm  at  Ebersdorf — it  shall  be  tliinp 

Wic.  Thanks,  my  noble  lord. 

Re-enter  Henry. 

Hen.  No — they  do  not  rally — they  have  had 
enough  of  it — but  Wickerd  and  Conrad  shall  re- 
main, with  twenty  troopers  and  a  score  of  crost^ 
bowmen,  and  scour  the  woods  to'njards  Griefeu- 
haus,  to  prevent  the  fugitives  from  making  head 
We  will,  with  the  rest,  to  Ebersdorf  What  say 
you,  brother  ? 

Geo.  Well  ordered.  Wickerd,  look  thou  searcl: 
everywhere  for  Martin :  bring  him  to  me  dead  01 
aUve ;  leave  not  a  nook  of  the  wood  unsought. 

Wic.  I  warrant  you,  noble  sir,  I  shall  find  him, 
could  he  clew  liimself  up  like  a  dormouse. 

Hen.  I  tliink  he  must  be  prisoner. 

Geo.  Heaven  forefend  I  Take  a  trumpet,  Eu» 
tace  {to  an  attendant) ;  ride  to  the  castle  of  Mai 
tuigen,  and  demand  a  parley.  If  Martin  is  prisoner 
offer  any  ransom :  offer  ten — twenty — ih  our  pri* 
oners  in  exchange. 

Eus.  It  shall  be  done,  sir  knight. 

Hen.  Ere  we  go,  sound  trumpets — strike  up  '.hi 
song  of  victory. 

SONG. 

Joy  to  the  victors  1  the  sons  of  old  Aspen ! 

Joy  to  the  race  of  the  battle  and  scar ' 
Glory's  proud  garland  triumphantly  grasping ; 
Generous  in  peace,  and  victorious  i;i  war. 
Honor  acquiring, 
Valor  inspiring, 


BuTHting  resistless,  through  foemen  they  go : 

War-axes  wielding, 

^Jroken  ranks  yielding, 
Till  from  the  battle  proud  Roderic  retiring, 
^''^eldj  in  wild  rout  the  fair  palm  to  his  foe. 

i  3y  to  each  warrior,  true  follower  of  Aspen ! 

Joy  to  the  heroes  that  gain'd  the  bold  day ! 
Dealth  to  our  wounded,  in  agony  gasping; 
Peace  to  our  brethren  that  fell  in  the  fray  1 
Boldly  this  morning, 
Roderic's  power  scorning. 
Well  for  their  chieftain  their  blades  did  they 
wield: 
Joy  blest  them  dying. 
As  Maltingen  flying, 
Ijow  laid  his  banners,  our  conquest  adorning, 
FLeir  death-clouded  eyeballs  descried  on  the  field ! 

Now  to  our  home,  the  proud  mansion  of  Aspen, 

Bend  we,  gay  victors,  triumphant  away ; 
Tliere  each  fond  damsel,  her  gallant  youth  clasping, 
Shall  wipe  from  his  forehead  the  staius  of  the 
fray. 
Listening  the  prancing 
Of  horses  advancing ; 
E'en  now  on  the  turrets  our  maidens  appear. 
Love  our  hearts  warming, 
Songs  the  night  charming, 
Round  goes  the  graj^e  in  tlie  goblet  gay  dancing ; 
Love,  wine,  and  song,  our  blithe  evening   shall 
cheer  1 

Hen.  Now  spread  our  banners,  and  to  Ebersdorf 
in  triumph.  We  carry  relief  to  the  anxious,  joy 
lo  tlic  h  '.art  of  the  aged,  brother  George.     {Going 

Gso.  Or  treble  misery  and  death. 

[Apart,  and  following  slowly. 

The  munc  sonvJx,  and  the  fotlmKTS  of  Aspen  begin 
to  file  across  the  stage.     2' he  curtain  falls. 


ACT  IIL— SCENE  L 
Castle  of  Ebersdorf. 

RuDiuKR,  Isabella,  and  vjertrude. 

RuD.  I  prithee,  dear  wife,  be  merry.  It  must 
oe  ov«!r  by  this  time,  and  happily,  oth'^rwise  the. 
5ad  news  had  reached  us. 

LsA.  Should  we  not,  then,  have  heard  the  tidings 
»f  the  good  ? 

Run.  Oh  I  these  fly  slower  by  half  Besides,  T 
variant  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  piusuit.     Ob  ! 


not  a  page  would  leave  the  skirts  of  the  fugitive! 
till  they  were  fairly  beaten  into  then-  holds  ;  bul 
had  the  boys  lost  the  day,  the  stragglers  had  made 
for  the  castle.  Go  to  the  window,  Gertrude :  seeat 
thou  any  thing? 

Gee.  I  tliink  I  fiee  a  horseman, 

IsA.  A  single  rider  ?  then  I  fear  me  mucL 

Gee.  It  is  only  Father  Ludovic. 

Run.  A  plague  on  thee  !  didst  thou  take  a  iat 
friai-  on  a  mule  for  a  trooper  of  the  house  of  Aspeu  I 

Gee.  But  yonder  is  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Run.  (eagerly.)  Indeed ! 

Ger.  It  is  only  the  wine  sledges  going  to  my 
aunt's  convent. 

Run.  The  devil  confound  the  wine  sledges,  and 
the  mules,  and  the  monks !  Come  from  the  win- 
dow, and  torment  me  no  longer,  thou  seer  of 
strange  sights. 

Ger.  Dear  uucle,  what  can  I  do  to  amuse  you  ! 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  this  morning  ? 

Run.  Nonsense :  but  say  on ;  any  thing  is  better 
than  silence. 

Gee.  I  thought  I  was  in  the  chapel,  and  they 
were  burying  my  aunt  Isabella  alive.  And  who, 
do  you  think,  aunt,  were  the  gravediggers  whc 
shovelled  in  the  earth  upon  you  ?  Even  Bario 
George  and  old  Martin. 

IsA.  {appears  shocked.)  Heaven  !  what  an  idea  ! 

Gee.  Do  but  think  of  my  terror — and  Minhold 
the  minstrel  played  all  the  while,  to  drown  your 
screams. 

Run.  And  old  Father  Ludovic  danced  a  sara- 
band, with  the  steepje  of  the  new  convent  upon 
his  thick  skuU  by  way  of  mitre.  A  truce  to  this 
nonsense.  Give  us  a  song,  my  love,  and  leave  thy 
dreams  and  visions. 

Ger.  What  shall  I  sing  to  you? 

Run.  Sing  to  me  of  war. 

Ger.  I  cannot  sing  of  battle ;  but  I  will  sing 
you  the  Lament  of  Eleanor  of  Toro,  when  her  lover 
was  slain  in  the  wars. 

IsA.  Oh,  no  laments,  Gertrude. 

Run.  Then  sing  a  song  of  mirth. 

IsA.  Dear  husband,  is  this  a  time  for  mirth  ? 

Run.  Is  it  neither  a  time  to  sing  of  mirth  nor  cl 
sorrow  ?  Isabella  would  rather  hear  Father  Ludo- 
vic chant  the  "De  pre  fundis." 

Gee.  Dear  uncle,  he  not  angry.  At  resent,  1 
can  only  sing  the  lay  of  po<r  Eleanor  It  come8 
to  my  heart  at  tliis  moment  as  if  the  oun^rxta) 
mourner  had  been  my  own  sister. 

SONG.* 

Sweet  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toi  :>, 
Weak  were  the  whispers  tha:  waved  the  atu\ 
wood, 

>  Jompar*  wilh  "  Tba  Maid  sf  Tom  "  a»u  63i 
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A.S  a  fair  maiden,  bewilder'd  in  sorrow, 
Sigh'd  to  the  breezes  aiid  wept  to  tlie  flood. — 

"  Saints,  from  the  mansion  of  bhss  lowly  bending, 
Virgin,  that  hear'st  the  poor  suppliant's  cry, 

Grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 
My  P'rederick  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die." 

Distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  <if  the  battle; 
With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes 
they  fail, 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's 
dread  rattle, 
And  the  chase's  wild  clamor  came  loading  the 
gale. 
Breathless   she  gazed  through  the  woodland   so 
dreary. 
Slowly  approaching,  a  warrior  was  seen ; 
life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary. 
Cleft  was  Ids  helmet,  and  woe  was  liis  mien. 

"  Save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ; 
Save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ; 
Cold  on  yon  heath  thy  bold  Frederick  is  lying, 
Fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe." 
[The  voice  of  Gertrude  si7iks  by  degrees, 
till  she  bursts  into  tears. 

AvD.  How  now,  Gertrude  ? 

Ger.  Alas !  may  not  the  fate  of  poor  Eleanor  at 
this  moment  be  mine  ? 

RuD.  Never,  my  girl,  never !  (Military  music  is 

heard.)  Hark  !  hark  !  to  the  sounds  that  tell  thee  so. 

[All  rise  and  run  to  the  window. 

Rod.  Joy!  joy!  they  come,  and  come  victorious. 
[7'he  chorus  of  the  war-song' is  heard  without.)  Wel- 
come !  welcome !  once  more  have  my  old  eyes 
seen  the  banners  of  the  house  of  Maltingen  tram- 
pled in  the  dust. — Isabella,  broach  our  oldest  casks: 
wine  is  sweet^  after  war. 

Enter  Hesry,  followed  by  Reynold  and  troopers. 

Rod.  Joy  to  thee,  my  boy !  let  me  press  thee  to 
this  old  heart. 

IsA.  Bless  thee,  my  son — {embraces  him) — Oh, 
how  many  hours  of  bitterness  are  compensated  by 
this  embrace  !  Bless  thee,  my  Henry !  where  hast 
then  left  thy  brother  ? 

Hen.  Hard  -^t  hand :  by  this  he  is  crossing  the 
ilrawbridge.  Hast  thou  no  greetings  for  me,  Ger- 
tinde  ?     ( Goes  to  her.) 

Gef..  I  joy  not  in  battles. 

Rud.  But  she  had  tears  for  tliy  danger. 

Hp;N.  Thanks,  my  gentle  Gertrude  See,  I  have 
brouglH  back  thy  scarf  from  no  inglorious  field. 

Ger.  It  is  bloody  ! — {shocked.) 

Rrn.  _ Dost  start  at  that,  my  girl  ?  Were  it  his 
*wn  blocd,  as  it  is  that  of  his  foeis,  thou  shouldst 
^lory  in  it. — Go,  Reynold,  mike  good  cheer  with 
thy  fellows  \£xit  Reynold  and  Soldiers. 


Enter  George  pensively. 

Geo.  {goes  straight  to  Rudiglr.)  Fa-.her,  Ih^ 
blessmg. 

Rud.  Thou  hast  it,  boy. 

IsA.  [ruslies    to   embrace    hvn — he  avoids    her 
How  ?  art  thou  woiu. Jed  'i 

Geo.  No. 

Rud.  Tliou  lookest  deadly  pale. 

Geo.  It  is  nothing 

IsA.  Heaven's  blessmg  on  my  gallant  George. 

Geo.  {aside.)  Dares  she  bestow  a  blessmg  ?  Oh 
Martin's  tale  was  phren.sy  ! 

IsA.  Smile  upon  us  for  once,  my  son;  darken 
not  thy  brow  on  this  day  of  gladness — few  are 
our  moments  of  joy — should  not  my  sons  share  in 
them? 

Geo.  {a-nde.)  She  has  moments  of  joy — it  waa 
phrensy  then ! 

IsA.  Gertrude,  my  love,  assist  nje  to  disarm  the 
knight.     {She  loosens  and  takes  off  his  casque.) 

Ger.  There  is  one,  two,  three  hacks,  and  nonj 
has  pierced  the  steel. 

Rud.  Let  me  see.   Let  me  see.   A  trusty  casque  I 

Ger.  Else  hadst  thou  gone. 

IsA.  I  win  reward  the  armorer  with  its  weight 
in  gold. 

Geo.  {aside.)  She  must  be  innocent. 

Ger.  And  Henry's  shield  is  hacked,  too !  Let  me 
show  it  to  you,  imcle.  {She  carries  Henry's  shield 
to  Rudiger.) 

Rud.  Do,  my  love  ;  and  come  hither,  Henry. 
thou  shalt  tell  me  how  the  day  went. 

[Henry  o.nd  Gertrude  converse  apart  with 
Rudiger;  George  comes fonoard ;  Isa- 
bella comes  to  him. 

Is  A.  Surely,  George,  some  evil  ha.s  befallep 
thee.  Grave  thou  art  ever,  bui  so  di-eadfuUj 
gloomy — 

Geo.  Evil,  indeed. — {xiside^     Now  for  the  trial, 

IfeA.  Has  your  loss  been  great  ? 

Geo.  No  ! — Yes  ! — {Apart.)     I  cannot  do  it. 

IsA.  Perhaps  some  friend  lost  ? 

Geo.  It  must  be. — 3farfin  is  dead.- ^He  regard* 
her  with  apprehension,  but  steadily,  as  he  pronoufu^.t 
these  words.) 

IsA.  {starts,  then  shows  a  ghastly  exp^-i*ton  ©/ 
joy.)     Dead ! 

Geo.  {almost  overcome  by  his  Adtngs.)  Guilty  J 
Guilty ! — {apart.) 

IsA.  {without  observing  his  emotion.)  Didst  ihiHl 
say  dead? 

Geo.  Did  I — no — I  only  said  mortally  wounded 

IsA.  Wounded  ?  only  woimded  ?  Where  is  he 
Let  me  fly  to  him. — ( Going.) 

Geo.  {sternly.)  Hold,  lady! — Speak  not  so  loud 
— Thou  canst  not  see  him !— He  is  a  prisoner. 

IsA.  A  prisoner,  and  wounded  ?  Fly  to  his  de 
liveranre  ! — Offer  wealth,  lands,  castles, — ^all  onl 
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pospessions,  for  his  ransom.     Never  shall  I  know 
i»eace  tiU  these  walls,  or  till  the  grave  se'^iores  him. 
Geo.  (apart.)  Guilty!     Guilty  1 

Enter  Petee. 

Pet.  Hugo,  squire  t«  the  Count  of  Maltingen, 
Jiaa  arrived  with  a  message. 

Rro.  ]  will  receive  hiiu  m  the  hall. 

\^Exit,  leaydng  on  Gertrude  and  Henry. 

Is*,  (jo,  George — see  after  Martin. 

Geo.  {f.rmly.)  No — I  have  a  task  to  perform ; 
iLt!  thougli  the  earth  should  open  and  devour  me 
alive — I  wUl  accomplish  it.  But  first — but  first — 
Natui'e,  take  thy  tribute.-  (He  falls  on  his  mother's 
neck,  and  weeps  bitterly.) 

IsA.  George  !  ray  son  1  for  Heaven's  sake,  what 
dreadful  plireusj  1 

Geo.  {walks  two  turns  across  the  stage  and  com- 
poses himself.)  Listen,  mother — I  knew  a  knight 
in  Hungary,  gallant  ui  battle,  hospitable  and  gen- 
erous in  peace.  The  king  gave  him  his  friendship, 
arul  tlie  administration  of  a  province  ;  that  province 
was  mfested  by  tliieves  and  murderers.  You  mark 
me  'i — 

IsA.  Most  heedfully. 

Geo.  The  knight  was  sworn — bound  by  an  oath 
tlie  most  dreadful  that  can  be  taken  by  man — to 
deal  among  offenders  even-handed,  stern,  and  im- 
partial justice.     Was  it  not  a  dreadful  vow  ? 

l&A.  {with  an  affectation  of  composure.)  Solemn, 
doubtless,  as  the  oath  of  every  magistrate. 

Geo.'  And  inviolable  ? 

IsA.  Surely — inviolable. 

Geo.  Well !  it  happened,  that  when  he  rode  out 
against  the  banditti,  he  made  a  prisoner.  And 
Kho,  think  you,  that  prisoner  was  ? 

IsA.  I  know  not  {with  increasing  terror.) 

Geo.  {tretnbling,  but  proceeding  rapidly.)  His 
own  twin-brother,  who  sucked  the  same  breasts 
with  him,  and  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  moth- 
sr;  his  brotlier  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul 
— what  should  that  knight  have  done  unto  his 
brother  ? 

Ls.\.  {almost  speechless.)  Alas!  what  did  he  do? 

Geo.  He  did  {turning  his  head  from  her,  and 
Kith  cla.tprd  hands)  what  I  can  never  do : — he  did 
CM  duty. 

I8A.  My  sou !  my  son  1 — Mercy  I  Mercy  I  ( Clings 
's  him.) 

Geo.  la  it  then  true  ? 

IsA.  What? 

Geo.  What  Martin  said  3  (Isabella  hides  het 
face.)     Tt  is  true ! 

Ira.  (looks  up  v)ifh  an  air  of  dignify.)  Hear, 
Framer  of  the  laws  of  nature  1  the  mother  is  judged 
oy  tho  cliild — {Turns  towards  him.)  Yes,  it  is  true 
— »rue  tliat,  fearful  of  my  own  life,  I  secured  it  by 
lie  mwder  ol  my  tyrant.     Mistaken  coward  I  I 


little  knew  on  wliat  terrors  I  ran,  to  avoid  aai 
moment's  agony. — Thou  hast  the  secret ! 

(jEo.  Knowest  thou  to  whom  thou  hast  loljl  it  \ 

IsA.  To  my  son. 

Geo.  No  !  No !  to  an  executi'^er ' 

IsA.  Be  it  so — go,  proclaim  my  crime,  and  forget 
not  my  punishment.  Forget  not«that  the  nmrder- 
ess  of  her  husbiind  has  dragged  out  years  of  iiiddcr 
remorse,  to  be  brought  at  last  to  the  scartbld  bj 
her  own  cherished  sou — thou  art  silent. 

Geo.  Tlie  language  of  Nature  is  no  morft  !  Hov 
shall  I  learn  another  ? 

IsA.  Look  upon  me,  George.  Should  the  execu 
tioner  be  abashed  before  tlie  criminal — look  upon 
me,  my  son.     From  my  soul  do  I  forgive  thee. 

Geo.  Forgive  nie  what  ? 

IsA.  What  thou  dost  meditate — be  vengeance 
heavy,  but  let  it  be  secret — add  not  the  death  of  a 
father  to  tliat  of  the  sinner  !  Oh  !  Rudiger  !  Ptudi- 
ger  !  innocent  cause  of  all  my  guilt  and  all  my  we, 
how  wilt  thou  tear  thy  silver  locks  when  thou  sh.dt 
hear  her  guilt  whom  thou  hast  so  often  clasped  tD 
tliy  bosom — hear  her  mfamy  proclaimed  by  the 
son  of  thy  fondest  hopes — {weeps.) 

Geo.  (struggling  for  breath.)  Nature  will  have 
utterance :  mother,  dearest  mother,  I  wUl  save 
you  or  perish !  (throws  himself  into  het  arms.) 
Thus  fall  my  vows. 

IsA.  Man  thyself!  I  ask  not  safety  from  thee. 
Never  shall  it  be  said,  that  Isabella  of  Aspen 
turned  her  son  from  the  path  of  duty,  though  hit 
ft)otsteps  mu.st  pass  over  her  mangled  corpse, 
Man  thyself. 

Geo.  No  !  No !  The  ties  of  Nature  were  knit 
\>j  God  himself  Cursed  be  the  stoic  jiride  that 
would  rend  them  asunder,  and  call  ii  i^btue  ! 

IsA.  My  son  !  My  son ! — How  shall  .1  oehold  thee 
hereafter  ? 

[21trpe  knocks  are  heard  upon  the  door  of 
the  apartment. 

Geo.  Hark  !  One — two — three.  Roderic,  thou " 
art  .speedy !     (Ajiart.) 

IsA.  (ofiens  the  door.)  A  parchment  stuck  to  thf 
door  with  a  poniard!  (Opens  it.)  Heaven  ana 
fiirth  ! — a  summons  frf)m  the  invisible  judges  . — 
(Drops  the  parchment.)  • 

Geo.  (reads  with  emotion!)  "  Isabella  of  A spen, 
accused  of  murder  by  poison,  we  conjure  thee,  by 
the  cord  and  by  the  steel,  to  apj)ear  tliis  night 
before  the  avengers  of  blood,  who  judge  in  secret 
and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Deity.  As  thou  art 
innocei.t  or  guilty,  so  be  thy  deliverance." — Mar 
tm,  Martui,  thoa  hast  played  false ! 

Is  A.  Alas  !  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 

Geo.  Thou  canst  not  fly ;  instant  deati'  would 
follow  the  attempt ;  a  hundred  thousand  arme 
would  be  raised  against  thy  life ;  every  morse' 
thou   didst   taste,  every  drop  which  tbou   did« 
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irink,  tbi  very  breeze  if  beaven  tbat  fanned  tliee, 
Woubl  coniu  loaded  witb  destruction.  One  chance 
jf  safety  is  open: — obey  the  summons. 

IsA.  And  perish. — Yet  why  should  I  still  fear 
lea  til?     Be  it  so. 

Geo.  No — I  have  sworn  to  save  you.  I  will  not 
(io  the  work  by  halves.  Does  any  one  save  Martin 
Know  of  the  dieadful  deed? 

IsA.  None. 

Gko.  Thon  go — assert  your  imiocence,  and  leave 
the  re-t  to  me. 

TsA.  Wretch  that  I  am  !  How  can  I  support  the 
task  you  would  impose  ? 

Gko.  Think  on  my  father.  Live  for  him:  he 
will  need  all  the  comfort  thou  canst  bestow.  Let 
the  thought  that  bis  destruction  ia  involved  in 
thine,  carry  thee'through  the  dreadful  trial. 

IsA.  Be  it  so. — For  Rudiger  I  have  lived :  for 
him  1  will  continue  to  bear  -the  burden  of  exist- 
ence :  but  the  instant  that  mj-  guilt  comes  to  his 
knowledge  shall  be  the  last  of  my  life.  Ere  I 
V<juld  bear  from  him  one  glance  of  liatred  or  of 
Rorn,  this  dagger  should  tlrink  my  blood.  [Puts 
the  poniard  into  her  bosom.) 

Ge>  .  Fear  not.  He  can  never  know.  No  evi- 
dence shall  appear  against  you. 

IsA.  How  t-h.all  I  obey  the  summons,  and  where 
find  the  terrible  judgment-seat  ? 

Geo.  Leave  that  to  the  judges.  Resolve  but  to 
obey,  and  a  conductor  will  be  found.  Go  to  the 
chapel ;  there  pray  for  your  sins  and  for  mine. 
{He  leads  her  out,  aiid  returns.) — Sins,  indeed  !  I 
break  a  d^'eadful  vow,  but  I  save  the  Life  of  a  pa- 
rent ;  and  the  penance  I  wiU  do  for  my  perjury 
fihall  appal  even  the  judges  of  blood. 

Enter  Reynold. 
Rev.  Sir  knight,  the  messenger  of  Coimt  Roderic 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 
Geo.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Hug.  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  greets  you. 
lie  says  he  will  this  night  hear  the  bat  flutter  and 
the  owlet  scream  ;  and  he  bids  me  ask  if  thou  also 
will  li.stei    to  tlie  music. 

'Jfjo.       inderstand  him.     I  will  be  there. 

Hug,  And  the  Count  says  to  you,  that  he  will 
O'lf  ransr^'L  your  wounded  squire,  thcjugh  you 
Would  down  weigh  his  best  horse  with  gold.  But 
you  may  send  liim  a  confessor,  for'tlie  Count  says 
he  will  need  one. 

Geo.  Is  he  so  near  death  ? 

Hug.  Not  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  weak  tlirough 
loss  of  blood  ;  but  since  his  wound  was  dressed  he 
jan  l;K3th  stand  and  walk.  Our  Count  has  a  notable 
Salsam,  which  has  recruited  liim  much. 

Gkj.   Enough — I  will   send    the    priest. — {Exit 

UGO.)    ]  fathom  his  plot.    He  would  add  another 


witness  to  the  tale  of  Martin's  g  lilt.  Put  no  priest 
shall  approach  liim  Reynt)ld,  thinkest  thou  not 
we  coula  send  one  of  the  troopers,  disguised  aa  a 
monk,  to  aid  Martin  in  making  his  escape  'i 

Rey.  Noble  sir,  the  followers  of  vour  house  art 
so  well  known  to  those  of  MaUingen,  that  I  fear  it 
is  impossible. 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  of  no  stranger  who  raignt  \i*» 
employed  ?  His  reward  shall  exceed  even  his  hi  ipe.^ 

Rey.  So  please  you — I  thuik  the  min.strel  conhJ 
well  ('xecute  such  a  commission :  he  is  shrewd  and 
cunnuig,  and  can  write  and  read  like  a  priest. 

Geo.  Call  him. — {Exit  Reynold.)  If  this  fidls,  I 
must  employ  open  force.  Were  Martin  removed, 
no  tongue  can  assert  the  bloody  truth. 

Enter  Minstrel. 

Geo.  Come  hither,  Minliold.  Hast  thou  courage 
to  undeitaka  a  dangerous  enterprise  ? 

Bee.  My  life,  sir  knight,  has  been  one  scene  of 
danger  and  of  dread.    I  have  forgotten  bow  to  fear 

Geo.  Thy  speech  is  above  thy  seeming.  WTio 
art  thou  ? 

Bee.  An  unfortimate  knight,  obliged  to  shrou<l 
myself  uuder  this  disguiije. 

Geo.  What  is  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes? 

Ber.  I  slew,  at  a  tournament,  a  prince,  and  wa* 
laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Geo.  I  have  interest  with  the  emperor.  Swear 
to  perform  what  task  I  shall  impose  on  thee,  anfJ 
I  will  procure  the  recall  of  the  ban. 

Ber.  1  swear. 

Geo.  Then  take  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  go 
with  the  follower  of  Count  Roderic,  as  if  to  confess 
my  wounded  squire  Martin.  Give  him  thy  dress, 
and  remain  in  prison  in  liis  stead.  Thy  captivity 
shall  be  short,  and  I  pledge  my  knightly  word  I 
will  labor  to  execute  my  promise,  when  thoushalt 
have  leisure  to  unfold  thy  history. 

Bee.  1  will  do  as  you  direct.  Is  the  life  of  yout 
squire  in  danger  ? 

Geo.  It  is,  unless  thou  canst  accomplish  his  re 
lease. 

Ber.  I  will  es.say  it.  [Exit, 

Geo.  Such  are  the  mean  expedients  to  wliich 
George  of  Aspen  must  now  resort.  No  longer  can  T 
debate  with  Roderic  in  the  field.  The  deprave'*- - 
the  perjured  knight  must  contend  with  him  only 
in  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  treachery.  Oh, 
mother !  mother  !  the  most  bitter  consequence  o\ 
thy  crime  has  been  the  birth  of  thy  first-born  I 
But  I  must  warn  my  brother  of  the  imjiending 
storm.  Poor  Henry,  how  little  can  thy  gay  tem- 
per anticipate  evil !  What,  ho  there  1  [Enter  an 
Attendant.)     Where  is  Baron  Henry? 

Att.  Noble  sir,  he  rode  forth,  after  a  slight  re 
freshment,  to  visit  the  party  in  the  field. 

Geo.  Saddle  my  steed ;  I  will  follow  him 
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Att.  So  please  you,  your  noble  father  has  twice 
oemiUided  your  presence  at  the  banquet. 

Geo.  If  matters  not — say  that  I  have  ridden 
forth  to  the  WolfsliiU.     Where  is  thy  lady  ? 

Att.  Iu  the  chapel,  sir  knight. 

Geo.  'Tis  well — saddle  my  bay-horse — (apart) 
'or  the  last  tune.  [£xit. 


ACT  IV.— SCENE  I. 

Fhf  wood  of  GriefenhauK,  vnth  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle.  A  nearer  view  of  the  Castle  than  in 
Act  Second,  but  still  at  some  distance. 

Enter  Rodeeic,  Wolfstein,  and  Soldiers,  as  from 
a  reconnoitering  party. 

Wolf.  They  mean  to  improve  their  success,  and 
•vill  push  their  advantage  far.  We  must  retreat 
betimes,  Count  Roderic. 

Rod.  We  are  safe  here  for  the  present.  Tliey 
make  no  immediate  motion  of  advance.  I  fancy 
neither  George  nor  Henry  are  with  their  party  in 
ihfi  wood. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Hi  G.  Noble  sir,  how  shall  I  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened ? 

Rod.  What? 

Hug.  Martin  has  escaped. 

Rod.  Villain,  thy  hfe  shall  pay  it !  (Strikes  at 
Hugo — is  held  by  Wolfstein.) 

Wolf.  Hold,  hold,  Couat  Roderic  I  Hugo  may 
be  blameless. 

Rod.  R(!ckless  slave  !  how  came  he  to  escape  ' 

Hug.  Under  the  disguise  of  a  monk's  habit, 
^hom  by  your  orders  we  brought  to  confess  liim. 

Rod.  Has  he  been  long  gone  ? 

Hug.  An  hour  and  more  sine**  he  passed  our 
sentinels,  disguised  as  the  chaplain  of  Aspen :  but 
ne  walked  so  slowly  and  feebly,  I  thhik  he  cannot 
yet  have  reached  the  prjsts  of  the  enemy. 

Ron.  Where  is  the  treacherous  priest  ? 

Hug.  He  waits  his  doom  not  far  from  hence. 

{^Exit  Hugo. 

Rod.  Drag  him  hither.  The  miscreant  that 
snatched  the  morsel  of  vengeance  from  the  lion  of 
Maltingen,  shall  expire  under  torture. 

Re-enter  Hugo,  rvith  Bertkam  and  Attendants. 

Rod.  Villain !  what  tempted  thee,  under  tlie 
gart)  of  a  minister  of  reUgion,  to  steal  a  criminal 
from  the  hand  of  justice  ? 

Ber.  I  am  no  villaui,  Count  Roderic ;  and  I  only 
aided  the  escape  of  one  wounded  wretch  whom 
tliou  didst  mean  to  kill  basely. 

Rod.  Liar  and  slave!  thou  last  assisted  a  mur- 
iorer,  upon  whom  justice  had  tacred  claims. 


Ber.  I  warn  thee  again,  Coiujt,  that  T  am  nwthfi 
har  nor  slave.  Shortly  I  hope  to  tell  thee  I  am 
once  more  thy  equal. 

Rod.  Thou!  Thou! 

Ber.  Yes  1  the  name  of  Bertram  of  Ebersdon 
was  once  not  unknown  to  thee. 

Rod.  {astonished.)  Thou  Bertram !  the  brothel 
of  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf,  first  husband  of  the  Bar- 
oness Isabella  of  Aspen  ? 

Ber.  The  same. 

Rod.  Who,  in  a  quarrel  at  a  tournament,  many 
years  since,  slew  a«  blo^jd-relatiou  of  the  cmoeror 
and  was  laid  under  the  ban  ? 

Ber.  The  same. 

Rod.  And  wlio  has  now,  in  the  disguioe  of  a 
priest,  aided  the  escape  of  Martin,  squire  to  Georgfl 
of  Aspen  'i 

Ber.  The  same — the  same. 

Rod.  Then,  by  the  holy  cross  of  CologP€,  thou 
hast  set  at  liberty  the  murdere/  of  thy  brothel 
Arnolf  I 

Ber.  How  !     What !     I  understand  the<i  nc  1 1 

Rod.  Miserable  plotter ! — Martin,  by  his  oavu 
confession,  as  Wolfstein  liuard,  avowed  having 
aided  Isabella  in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  J 
had  laid  such  a  plan  of  vengeance  as  should  have 
made  aU  Germany  shudder.  And  thou  hast  couu 
teracted  it — thou,  the  brother  of  the  murdereo 
Ai-nolf  J 

Ber.  Can  this  be  so,  Wolfstein  ? 

Wolf.  I  heard  Martin  confess  the  murder. 

Ber.  Then  am  I  mdeed  unfortunate  1 

Rod.  What,  in  the  name  of  evil,  brought  thee 
here  ? 

Ber.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race.  When  I  was 
outlawed,  as  thou  knowest,  the  lands  of  Ebers- 
dorf, my  rightful  inheritance,  were  ileclared  for- 
feited, and  the  Emperor  bestowed  them  upon 
Rudiger  when  he  married  Isabella.  I  attempted 
to  defend  my  domain,  but  Rudiger — Hell  thank 
hiui  for  it — enforced  the  ban  against  me  at  tlie 
head  of  liis  vassals,  and  I  was  constrained  to  fly. 
Since  tlien  I  have  warred  against  the  Sarareiis  in 
Spain  and  Palestine. 

Rod.  But  why  didst  thou  return  to  a  land  where 
death  attends  thy  being  discovered  ? 

Bek.  Impatience  urged  me  to  see  once  raoro  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  and  the  towers  of  Ebsrsriorf 
I  came  there  yesterday,  under  the  name  of  the 
minstrel  Minhold. 

Rod.  And  what  prevailed  on  thee  to  undertake 
to  dehver  Martin  \ 

Ber.  George,  though  I  told  not  my  name,  en- 
gaged to  procure  the  recall  of  the  ban;  besidia, 
he  told  me  Martm's  life  was  in  danger,  and  1  ac- 
counted the  old  villain  to  be  the  last  ren«auung 
follower  of  our  house.  But,  as  God  shall  judga 
me,  the  tide  of  horror  thou  hast  mentioned  [  cuuld 
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fcot  have  even  suspected.  Report  ran,  that  my 
Iwotber  died  of  the  plague. 

Wolf.  Raised  for  the  piu"po.''e,  doubtless,  of  pre- 
senting attendance  upon  his  sick-bed,  and  an  in- 
spection of  b's  body 

Bkr.  My  vtngeaMce  shall  be  dreadful  as  its 
cause  1  The  usurpers  of  my  inheritance,  the  rob- 
bers cf  my  honor,  the  murderers  of  my  brother, 
»haC  be  cut  off,  root  and  branch ! 

Rod.  TIk^u  art,  then,  welcome  here  ;  especially 
If  'hou  art  still  a  true  brother  to  our  invisible 
order. 

Bek,  I  anL 

iloD.  There  is  a  meeting  this  night  on  the  busi- 
fless  of  thy  brother's  death.  Some  are  now  come. 
(  must  dispatch  them  in  pursuit  of  Martin. 

Enter  Hrco. 

Hug.  Tlie  foes  advance,  sir  knight. 

Rod.  Back  1  back  to  the  ruins  1  Come  with  us, 
l?ertram ;  on  the  road  thou  shalt  hear  the  dread- 
ful history.  \_Exeunt. 

From  the  opposite  side  enter  George,  Hknby, 
WiCKEHD,  Conrad,  and  Soldiers. 

Geo.  No  news  of  Martin  yet  ? 

Wic.  None,  sir  knight. 

Geo.  Nor  of  the  minstrel  ? 

Wic.  None. 

Geo.  Then  he  has  betrayed  me,  or  is  prisoner — 
misery  either  way.  Begone,  and  search  the  wood, 
Wickerd.  [Exeitnt  Wickerd  and  followers. 

Hen.  Still  this  dreadful  gloom  on  thy  brow, 
brother  ? 

Geo.  Ay !  what  else  ? 

Hen.  Once  thou  thoughtest  me  worthy  of  thy 
friendsliip. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  art  young — 

Hen.  Shall  I  therefore  betray  thy  confidence  ? 

Geo.  No  !  but  thou  art  gentle  and  well-na- 
tured. Thy  mind  cannot  even  support  the  burden 
which  mine  must  bear,  far  less  wilt  thou  approve 
the  means  I  shall  use  to  throw  it  off. 

Hen.  Try  me. 

Geo.  I  may  not. 

Hen.  Then  thou  dost  no  longer  love  me. 

Geo.  I  love  thee,  and  because  I  love  thee,  I  will 
not  involve  thee  in  my  distress. 

Hen.  I  will  bear  it  with  thee. 

Geo.  Shouldst  thou  share  it,  it  would  be  doubled 
to  me. 

Hen.  Fear  not,  I  will  find  a  remedy. 

Geo.  It  would  cost  thee  peace  of  mind,  here, 
and  hereafter. 

Hen.  I  take  the  risk. 

G-?o.  It  may  not  be,  Henry.     Thou  woiildst  be- 

ccme  the  confidant  of  criines  past — the  accomphee 

sf  oth«r8  to  come. 
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Hen.  Shall  I  guess  ? 

Geo.  I  cliarge  tliee,  no ! 

Hen.  I  must.     Tliou  art  one  of  the  secret  judges 

Geo.  Unhappy  boy  !  what  hast  tliou  said  ? 

Hen.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Geo.  Dost  thou  know  what  the  discovery  baf 
cost  thee  ? 

Hen.  I  care  not. 

Geo.  He  who  discovers  any  part  of  our  mytery 
must  liimself  become  one  of  our  nimiber. 

Hen.  How  so  ? 

Geo.  If  he  does  not  consent,  his  secrecy  will  be 
speedily  ensured  by  liis  death.  To  that  we  are 
sworn^-take  thy  choice  1 

Hen.  Well,  are  you  not  banded  in  secret  to 
punish  those  offenders  whom  the  swnrd  of  justice 
cannot  reach,  or  who  are  .shielded  from  its  strokfl 
by  the  buckler  oS  power  ? 

Geo.  Such  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  our  frater- 
nity ;  but  the  end  is  pursued  through  paths  dark, 
intricate,  and  sUp])eiy  with  blood.  Wlio  is  he  that 
shall  tread  them  with  safety  ?  Accursed  be  the 
hour  in  which  I  entered  the'  labyrinth,  and  doubly 
accursed  that,  in  wliich.  thou  too  must  lose  tlif 
cheerful  simshine  oi  a  soul  without  a  mystery ! 

Hen.  Yet  for  thy  sake  will  I  be  a  member. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  didst  rise  this  morning  a  frew 
man.  No  one  could  say  to  thee,  "  Why  dost  thou 
so  ?"  Thou  layest  thee  down  to-night  the  veriest 
slave  that  ever  tugged  at  an  oar — the  slave  oi 
men  whose  actions  will  appear  to  thee  savage  and 
incomprehensible,  and  whom  thou  must  aid  against 
the  world,  upon  peril  of  thy  throat. 

Hen.  Be  it  so.     I  wiU  share  your  lot. 

Geo.  Alas,  Henry !  Heaven  forbid  !  But  since 
thou  hast  by  a  hasty  word  fettered  thyself,  I  will 
avail  myself  of  thy  bondage.  Mount  thy  fleetesi 
steed,  and  hie  thee  this  very  night  to  tlie  Duke  ol 
Bavaria.  He  is  chief  and  paramount  of  our  chap- 
ter. Show  him  tliis  signet  and  this  letter ;  tell 
him  that  matters  will  be  this  night  discussed  con- 
cerning the  house  of  Aspen.  Bid  him  speed  him 
to  the  assembly  for  he  well  knows  the  president 
is  our  deadly  foe.  He  will  admit  thee  a  member 
of  our  holy  body. 

Hen.  Who  is  the  foe  whom  you  dread  ? 

Geo.  Young  man,  the  first  duty  thou  must  Icarn 
is  implicit  and  blind  obedience. 

Hen.  WeU !  I  shall  soon  return  and  see  the* 
again. 

Geo.  Return,  indeed,  thou  wilt ;  but  for  the  ';e8i 
— well !  that  matters  not. 

Hen.  I  go :  thou  wilt  set  a  watch  here  ? 

Geo.  I  will.  (Henry  going)  Return,  my  ieal 
Henry ;  let  me  embrace  thee,  shouldst  thou  vrf 
see  me  again. 

Hen.  Heaven  !  what  mean  you  ? 

Gbo.  Nothing.    Tue  life  of  mortals  is  prectfi 
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ins  ;  and,  should  we  not  meet  again,  take  my 
olessing  and  this  embrace — and  this — {embraces 
hi  III  wannly.)  And  now  haste  to  the  duke.  {Exit 
Hr.TRY.)  Poor  youth,  thou  little  knowest  what 
thou  hast  undertaken.  But  if  Martin  has  escaped, 
iivl  if  tlie  duke  arrives,  they  will  not  dare  to  pro- 
reed  without  proof. 

Re-eider  Wickerd  and  foUoverx. 
Wrc.  We  have  made  a  follower  of  Maltmgen 
firlaiiner.  Baron  George,  who  reports  that  Martin 
uRs  escaped. 

Geo.  Jr^y !  joy !  such  joy  as  I  can  now  feel ! 
Set  hitii  free  for  the  good  news — and,  Wickerd, 
keep  a  good  watch  in  this  spot  all  night.  Send 
out  scouts  to  find  Martin,  lest  he  should  not  be 
>ble  to  reach  Ebersdorf. 
Wic.  I  shall,  noble  sir. 

\The  kett/e-dnims  and  trumpets  flourish 
as  for  setting  the  watch :  the  scene  closes- 


SCENE  II. 

T%e  chapel  at  Ebersdorf,  art  ancient  Gothic  bnildi7ig. 

Isabella  is  discovered  rising  from  before  the  altar, 
on  which  burn  two  tapers. 

IsA.  I  cannot  pray.  Terror  and  guilt  have  sti- 
fled devotion.  The  heart  must  Ije  at  ease — the 
hands  must  be  pure  when  they  are  lifted  to  Heav- 
en. Midnight  is  the  hour  of  summons :  it  is  now 
near.  How  can  I  pray,  when  I  go  resolved  to 
deny  a  crime  which  every  drop  of  my  blood  could 
not  wa.-h  away  !  And  my  son !  Oh  !  he  will  fall 
ihe  victim  of  my  crime  !  Arnolf!  Arnolf!  thou 
yet  dreadfully  avenged  !  {Tap  at  the  door.)  The 
fo()tstep  of  my  dreadful  guide.  {Tap  again)  My 
coiu-age  is  no  more.  {Enter  Gertrude  bg  the  door.) 
Gertrude  !  is  it  only  thou  ?  {embraces  her.) 

Ger.  Dear  aunt,  leave  thia  awful  place  ;  it  chills 
my  very  blood.  My  vmcle  se>.t  tite  vo  call  you  to 
the*liali. 

IsA.  Who  is  in  the  hall  ? 

Ger.  Only  Reynold  and  the  family,  "ntn  whom 
"Sy  uncle  is  making  merry. 

\^K.  Sawest  thou  no  strange  facea? 

Gee.  No  ;  none  but  friends. 

LsA.  Art  thou  sure  of  that  ?     Is  George  *here » 

Ger.  No,  nor  Henry ;  both  have  ridden  ouv.  1 
think  they  might  have  staid  one  day  at  least.  Bav 
come,  aunt,  I  hate  tliis  place  ;  it  reminds  me  of  my 
dream.  See,  yonder  was  the  spot  where  methought 
tlu  y  were  burying  you  alive,  below  yon  monu- 
R\cnt  (pointing.) 

Iba  {starting.)  The  monument  of  my  first  hus- 


band. Leave  me,  leave  me,  Gertrude  I  follow 
in  a  moment.  {Exit  Gertrude.)  Ay,  there  h« 
lies !  forgetful  alike  of  his  crmies  and  injunes 
Insensible,  as  if  this  chapel  had  never  rung  with 
mv  shrieks,  or  the  castle  resounded  to  liis  parting 
groans  1  When  shall  I  sleep  so  soundly?  {Ai 
she  gazes  on  the  monwrneni,  a  figure  muffled  in  black 
appears  from  behind  it.)  Merciful  God !  is  it  a 
vision,  such  as  has  haunted  my  couch  {It  ap- 
proaches :  she  goes  on  with  mingled  terror  and  ret 
olution.)  Ghastly  phantom,  art  thou  the  restlese 
spirit  of  one  who  died  in  agony,  or  art  thou  the 
mysterious  being  that  must  f^uide  me  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  avengers  of  blo()d  ?  {Figure  bends  its 
head  and  hechms.) — To-morrow  !  To-morrow  !  I 
cannot  follow  tliee  now !  {Figure  shows  a  dagger 
from.^  beneath  its  cloak)  Compulsion  !  I  under- 
stand thee:  I  will  follow.  {She  follows  the  figure 
a  little  wag  ;  he  turns  and  wraps  a  black  veil  round 
her  head,  and  fakes  her  hand:  then  both  exeunt 
behind  the  monument.) 


SCENE  III. 

The  Wood  of  Griefenhaus. — A  watchfire,  rouna 
ivhich  sit  Wickerd,  Coxrad,  and  others,  in  theit 
watch-cloaks. 

Wig.  The  night  is  bitter  cold. 

Con.  Ay,  but  thou  hast  lined  thy  doublet  well 
with  old  Rhenish. 

Wrc.  True ;  and  I'U  give  you  warrant  for  ib 
{Sings.) 

(rhein-wein  lied.) 

Wliat  makes  the  trooper.*'  frozen  courage  muster  I 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  Xipon  the  Rhine  they  cluster: 

Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhme  ! 

Let  fringe  and  furs,  and  many  a  rabbit  skm,  sus. 

Bedeck  your  Saracen  ; 
He'll  freeze  without  what  warms  our  hearts  with 
in,  sirs, 

Wlien  the  night-frost  crusts  the  fen. 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  oh  the  Rliine  they  cluster, 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine, 
Tliat  make  our  troopers'  frozen  corn-age  muster : 

Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rliine  I 

OoN.  Well  sung,  Wickerd;  thou  wert  ever  a 
jt>\»ol  soul. 

Enter  a  trooper  or  two  mon 
Wrf ,  Hast  thou  made  the  roimds,  Frank  f 
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Fkank.  Yes,  up  to  the  hemlock  nmrsh.  It  is  a 
utormy  night ;  the  mocai  shone  on  tlie  Wolfshill, 
and  on  the  dead  bodies  with  which  to-day's  work 
has  covered  it.  We  hoard  the  spirit  of  the  house 
of  Maltingen  Wiiihng  over  the  sh^ugliter  of  its  ad- 
herents :  I  durst  go  no  farther. 

Vv'ic.  Hen-hearted  rascal !  Tlie  spirit  of  some  old 
raven,  who  was  picking  their  bones. 

Cox.  Nay,  Wickerd  ;  the  churchmen  say  there 
are  such  things. 

Fkank.  Ay ;  and  Father  Ludnvic  told  us  last 
sermon,  how  the  devil  twisted  the  neck  of  ten 
farmers  at  Kdetterbach,  who  refused  to  pay  Pe- 
ter's pence. 

Wic.  Yes,  some  chiu-ch  devil,  no  doubt. 

Frank.  Nay,  old  Reynold  says,  that  in  passing, 
by  miduiglit,  near  the  old  chapel  at  our  castle,  he 
saw  it  all  lighted  up,  and  heard  a  chorus  of  voices 
sing  the  funeral  service. 

Another  Soldier.  Father  Ludovic  heard  the 
same. 

Wig.  Hear  me,  ye  hare-livered  boys  !  Can  you 
look  death  in  the  face  in  battle,  and  dread  such 
nursery  bugbears  ?  Old  Reynold  saw  his  vision 
in  the  strength  of  the  grape.  As  for  the  chaplain, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  name  the  spirit  which  visits- 
him  ;  but  I  know  what  I  know,  when  I  found  him 
confessing  Bertrand's  pretty  Agnes  ui  the  chestnut 
grove. 

Con.  But,  Wickerd,  though  I  have  often  heard 
of  strange  tales  which  I  could  not  credit,  yet  there 
is  one  in  our  family  so  well  attested,  that  I  almost 
beUeve  it.     Shall  I  tell  it  you  ? 

All  Soldiers.  Do  !  do  tell  it,  gentle  Conrad. 

Wic.  And  I  will  take  t'other  sup  of  Rhenish  to 
fence  against  the  horrors  of  the  tale. 

Con.  It  is  about  ray  own  uncle  and  godfather, 
Albert  of  Horsheim. 

Wic.  I  have  seen  him — he  was  a  gallant  war- 
lior. 

Con.  Well !  he  was  long  absent  in  the  Bohe- 
Jiian  wars.  In  an  expedition  he  was  benighted, 
and  came  to  a  lone  house  on  the  edge  of  a  forest : 
he  and  his  followers  knocked  repeatedly  for  en- 
trance in  vain.  They  forced  the  door,  but  found 
no  inhabitants. 

Frank.  And  they  made  good  their  quarters  ? 

Cov.  They  did :  and  Albert  retired  to  rest  in  an 
upper  chamber.  Opposite  to  the  bed  on  wliich  he 
threw  himself  was  a  large  mirror.  At  midnight 
be  was  awaked  by  deep  groans :  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  mirror,  and  saw 

Frank    Sacred  Heaven  !  Heard  you  nothing  ? 

Wic.  Ay,  the  wind  among  the  wither'd  leaves. 
l)o  on,  Conrad.     Your  uncle  was  a  wise  man. 

Con.   That's   more   than   gray  hairs  can  make 
thei  folks. 

Wic.    Ha!    stripling,   art   thou    so   malapert? 


Though  thou  art  Lord  Henry's  page,  1  ^haU  teacL 
thee  who  comm:uid?  this  )jarty. 

All  Soldiers.  Peace,  peace,  good  Wickerd  :  lei 
Conrad  proceed. 

Con.  Where  was  I  ? 

Frank.  About  the  muTor. 

Con.  True.  My  uucle  beheld  in  the  mirror  lue 
reflection  of  a  human  face  distorted  and  covered 
with  blood.  A  voice  pronounced  articulately.  "  It 
is  yet  time."  As  the  wonls  were  spoken,  my  un- 
cle discertied  in  the  ghastly  visage  the  feat'ires  oj 
his  own  father. 

SoLuif:K.  Hush  !  By  St.  Francis,  I  heard  a  groan 
{TJiei/,  start  up  all  but  Wickerd.) 

Wic.  The  croaking  of  a  frog,  who  has  caught 
cold  in  this  bitter  night,  and  sings  rather  more 
hoarsely  .than  usual. 

Frank.  Wickerd,  thou  art  surely  no  Christian 
(They  sit  down,  and  clone  round  the  jlre.) 

Con.  Well — my  uncle  called  up  his  attendants, 
and  they  searcheu  every  nook  of  the  chamber,  but 
found  nothing.  So  they  covered  the  mirror  with 
a  cloth,  and  Albert  wUs  left  alone  ;  but  hardly  had 
he  closed  liis  eyes  when  the  same  voice  proclaimed, 
"  It  is  now  too  late  ;"  the  covering  was  drawn  asida 
and  he  saw  the  figure 

Frank.  Merciful  Yugin  !  It  conies.   {All  rise.) 

Wic.  Where  ?  what  ? 

Con.  See  yon  figure  coming  from  the  thicket ' 

Enter  Martin,  in  the  monk's  dress,  much  disorder 
ed:  his  f  (ice  is  very  pale  and  his  steps  slow. 

Wic.  (levelling  his  pike.)  Man  or  devil,  which 
thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  feel  cold  iron,  if  thou  budges* 
a  foot  nearer.  (Martin  stojis.)  Wlio  art  thou  ^ 
What  dost  thou  seek  ? 

M.ar.  To  warm  myself  at  your  fire.  It  is  deadly 
cold. 

Wic.  See  there,  ye  cravens,  your  apparition  is 
a  poor  benighted  monk:  sit  down,  father.  {They 
j)lace  Martin  by  the  fire  ^  By  heaven,  it  is  Martia 
— our  Martin !  Martin,  how  fares  it  witJi  '^hee  J 
We  have  sought  thee  tliis  whole  night. 

Mar.  So  have  many  others  {vacantly.) 

Con.  Yes,  thy  master. 

M.VR.  Did  you  see  him  too  ? 

Con.  Whom  ?  Baron  George  ? 

Mar.  No  !  my  first  master,  Arnolf  of  Ebersdoif 

Wic.  He  raves. 

Mar.  He  passed  me  but  now  in  the  wood,  mount- 
ed upon  liis  old  black  steed  ;  its  nostrils  breatheo! 
smoke  and  flame  ;  neither  tree  noi'  rock  stopped 
him.  He  said,  "  Martin,  thou  wUt  return  this  night 
to  iiiy  service !" 

Wic.  Wrap  thy  cloak  around  him,  Francis;  he 
is  distracted  with  cold  and  pain.  Dost  thou  not 
recollect  me,  old  friend  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  you  are  the  butler  at  Ebersdorf :  vor 
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have  the  charge  of  the  large  gilded  cup,  embossed 
with  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  was  the 
Sivorite  goblet  of  my  old  master. 

Con.  By  our  lady,  Martin,  thou  must  be  dis- 
tracted indeed,  to  think  our  master  would  intrust 
Wiclfiru  with  the  care  of  the  cellar. 

Mak.  I  Jinow  a  face  so  lilce  the  apostate  Judas 
on  that  cup.  I  have  seen  the  likeness  wlien  I  gazed 
OD  a  nurror. 

Wic.  Try  to  go  to  sleep,  dear  Martin ;  it  will 
relieve  thy  brain.  {Footsteps  are  heard  in  the  wood.) 
To  your  a^-rns.  {They  take  their  arms.) 

Evier  two  Membees  of  the  Invisible  2'ribunal,  muf- 
fled in  their  cloaks. 
Con.  Stand  1     Who  are  you? 
1  Mem.  Travellers  benighted  in  the  wood. 
Wio.  Arc  ye  friends  to  Aspen  or  Maltingeu  ? 

1  Mem.  We  enter  not  into  their  quarrel :  we  are 
friends  to  the  right. 

Wic.  Tlien  are  ye  friends  to  us,  and  welcome  to 
pass  the  night  by  our  fire. 

2  Mem.  Thanks.  {They  approach  the  fire,  and 
regard  Martin  uery  earnestly.) 

Con.  Hear  ye  any  news  abroad  ? 
2  Mem.  None  ;  but  that  oppression  and  villany 
are  rife  and  rank  as  ever. 
Wic.  The  old  complaint. 

1  Mem.  No  !  never  did  former  age  equal  this  in 
wickedness ;  and  yet,  as  if  the  daily  commission  of 
enormities  were  not  enough  to  blot  the  sun,  every 
hour  discovers  crimes  which  have  lain  concealed 
for  years. 

Con.  Pity  the  Holy  Tribunal  should  slumber  in 
its  office. 

2  Mem.  Young  man,  it  slumbers  not.  When 
criminals  are  ripe  for  its  vengeance,  it  falls  like 
the  bolt  of  Heaven. 

Mar.  {attempting  to  rise.)  Let  me  be  gone. 

Con.  {detaining  him.)  Whither  now,  Martm  ? 

Mar.  To  mass. 

1  Mem.  Even  now,  we  heard  a  tale  of  a  villam, 
wlio,  ungrateful  as  the  frozen  adder,  stung  the  bo- 
som that  had  warmed  him  into  life. 

M\R.  Conrad,  bear  me  oti";  I  would  be  away  from 
♦iiese  men. 

0  ,jf.  Be  iit  ease,  and  strive  to  sleep. 

Mar.  To(»  well  I  know — I  shall  never  sleep  again. 

1  Mem.  Jlie  wretch  of  whom  we  speak  became, 
frtm  revenge  and  lust  of  gain,  the  murderer  of  the 
master  whose  bread  he  did  eat. 

Wio.  Out  upon  the  monster  1 

1  Mem.  For  nearly  tliirty  years  was  he  permit- 
ted to  cumber  the  ground.  The  miscreant  thought 
his  crime  was  concealed ;  but  the  earth  which 
p-oaned  mirier  his  footsteps — the  winds  which 
passed  over  his  unhallowed  head — the  'stream 
which  he  polluted  by  his  lips — the  fire  at  which  he 


warmed  his  blood-stained  hand^ — every  element 
bore  witness  to  his  guilt. 

SL^a.  Conrad,  good  youth — lead  me  froir  henrie, 
and  I  will  show  thee  where,  thirty  j  ears  since,  I 
deposited  a  mighty  bribe.  [Rises, 

Con.  Be  patient,  good  Martin. 
Wic.  And  where  was  the  misqreant  iieized  J 

\TIie  two  Members  suddenly  lay  hands  on 
Martin,  and  draw  their  daggers ;    the 
Soldiers  spring  to  their  arms.         , 
1  Mem.  On  this  very  spot. 
Wic.  Traitors,  miloose  your  hold  1 
1  Mem.  In  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Judges,  1 
charge  ye,  impede  us  not  in  our  duty. 

[^All  sink  their  weapons,  and  stand  mo- 
tionless. 
Mar.  Help!  help  I 
1  Mem.  Help  him  with  your  prayers  I 

[He  is  dragged  off.     The  scene  shutt. 


ACT  v.— SCENE  I. 

Tfie  subterranean  chfipel  of  the  Castle  of  (7riefen- 
,  haus.  It  seems  deserted,  and  in  decay.  There  art 
four  entrances,  each  defended  by  ay,  iron  portal. 
At  each  door  stands  a  warder  clothed  in  black, 
and  masked,  armed  with  a  naked  sword.  During 
the  whole  scene  they  remain  motionless  on  their 
posts.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  ruinous 
altar,  half  sunk  iii  the  ground,  on  which  lie  a 
large  book,  a  dagger,  and  a  coil  of  ropes,  beside 
two  lighted  tapers.  Antique  stone  benches  of  dif- 
ferent heights  around  the  chapel.  In  the  bacr: 
scene  is  seen  a  dilapidated  entrance  into  the  sa- 
cristy, which  is  quite  dark. 
Various  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal  enter 
by  the  four  different  doors  of  the  chapel.  Each 
whispers  something  as  he  passes  the  Warder 
which  is  answered  by  an  inclination  of  the  head 
T'he  costume  of  the  Members  is  a  long  black  robe 
capable  of  muffling  the  face  :  some  wear  it  in  this 
mariner ;  others  have  their  faces  uncover'd.  un- 
less on  the  entrance  of  a  stranger :  they  olace 
themselves  in  profound  silence  upon  ilu  stone 
benches. 

Enter  Count  Roderic,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak  of 
the  same  form  with  those  of  the  other  Membert, 
He  takes  his  place  on  the  most  elevated  bench. 

Rod.  Warders,  secure   the  doors!     {The  dourt 

arc  barred  with  great  care.)     Herald,  do  thy  duty  I 

[Monbers  all  rise — Herald  stands  by  the 

altar. 

Her.  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  who 

judge  in  secret,  and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Dei*y, 
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ire  your  hearts  fr<»e  ^'.m  malice,  and  your  hands 
from  blood-guiltiue!S«  ? 

\All  the  Alembers  incline  their  heads. 

Rod.  God  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance,  and  pre- 
serve us  fro'n  those  of  presumption. 

\_Again  the  Members  solemnly  incline  their 
heads. 

Hee.  To  the  east,  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
Qoitli,  and  to  the  south,  I  raise  my  voice  ;  wherever 
tlieje  is  treason,  wherever  there  is  blood-guiltiness, 
wherever  there  is  sacrilege,  surcery,  robbery,  or 
perjury,  there  let  this  curse  alight,  and  pierce  the 
marro'v  and  the  bone.  Raise,  then,  your  voices, 
and  say  with  me.  woe  !  woe,  unto  offenders ! 

All.  Woe  !  woe  !  \_Members  sit  down. 

Her.  He  who  knoweth  of  an  unpmiished  crime, 
let  him  stand  forth  as  bound  by  his  oath  when  liis 
nand  was  laid  upon  the  dagger  and  upon  the  cord, 
and  call  to  the  assembly  for  vengeance  ! 

Mem.  {ri^es,  his  face  covered.)  Vengeance  !  ven- 
geance I  vengeance ! 

Rod.  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoke  vengeance  ? 

Accuser.  Upon  a  brother  of  this  order,  who  is 
|->r8worn,  and  perjured  to  its  laws. 

Rod.  Relate  his  crime. 

Accn.  This  perjured  brother  was  sworn,  upon 
the  steel  and  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malefac- 
tors to  the  judgment-seat,  from  the  four  quarters 
of  heaven,  though  it  were  the  spouse  of  his  heart, 
or  the  son  whom  he  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ; 
yet  did  he  conceal  the  gui  't  of  one  who  was  dear 
I'jito  him  ;  he  folded  up  the  crime  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  tribunal;  he  rf  moved  the  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  withdrew  the  criminal  from  justice. 
What  does  his  perjury  def  rve  ? 

Rod.  Accuser,  come  be  lure  the  altar;  lay  thy 
hand  upon  the  dagger  and  the  cord,  and  swear  to 
the  truth  of  thy  accusation. 

Accu.  [his  hand  on  the  altar.)     I  swear  I 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  take  upon  thyself  the  penalty 
of  perjury,  should  it  be  found  false? 

Accu.  I  will. 

Rod.  Brethren,  what  is  your  sentence  ? 

\The  Members  confer  a  moment  in  whis- 
pers— a  silence. 

Eldest  Mem.  Our  voice  is,  that  the  perjured 
fji  sther  merits  death. 

Rod.  Accuser,  thou  hast  hear(\  the  voice  of  the 
skjscmbly  ;  name  the  criminal. 

A  ■'^u    George,  Baron  of  Aspen. 

[A  murmur  in  the  assembly. 

A  Mem.  {smldenly  rising^)  I  am  ready,  accord- 
ing to  our  holy  laws,  to  swear,  by  the  steel  and 
'iie  cord,  that  George  of  Aspen  merits  not  this  ac- 
rnsation,  and  that  it  is  a  foul  calumny. 

Accu.  Rash  man !  gagest.  thou  an  oath  so  Ughtly  ? 

Mem.  I  gage  it  not  Ughtly.  I  proffer  it  in  tlie 
^•M'98  af  umocenc*^  and  virtue. 


Accu.  Wliat  if  George  of  Aspen  should  not  him- 
self deny  the  charge  ? 

Mem.  Then  would  I  never  trust  man  again. 

Accu.  Hear  liim,  then,  bear  witness  against  him- 
self (throws  back  his  mantle.) 

Rod.  Baron  George  of  Aspen ! 

Geo.  The  same — prepared  to  do  penance  ffT  th« 
crime  of  wliich  he  stands  self-accused. 

Rod.  StiU,  canst  thou  disclose  the  name  of  tha 
criminal  whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  istice,  oH 
that  condition  alone,  thy  brethren  may  sa";  e  th^ 
Ufe. 

Geo.  Thinkest  thou  I  would  betray  for  the  safety 
of  my  life,  a  secret  I  have  preserved  at  the  breach 
of  my  word  ? — No !  I  have  weighed  the  value  oi 
my  obligation — I  will  not  discharge  it — but  most 
willingly  will  I  pay  the  penalty  1 

Rod  Retire,  George  of  Aspen,  till  the  assembly 
pronounce  judgment. 

Geo.  Welcome  be  your  sentence — I  am  weary 
of  yovu-  yoke  of  iron.  A  Ught  beams  on  my  souL 
Woe  to  those  who  seek  jus+ice  in  the  dark  haunta 
of  mystery  and  of  cruelty  .  She  dwells  in  tha 
broad  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  Mercy  is  ever  by  her 
side.  Woe  to  those  who  would  advance  the  gen- 
eral weal  by  trampling  upon  the  social  affections  1 
they  aspire  to  be  more  than  men — they  shall  be- 
come worse  than  tigers.  I  go :  better  for  me  yotu* 
altars  should  be  stained  with  my  blood,  than  m» 
soul  blackened  with  your  crimes. 

[Exit  George,  by  the  ruinous  door  in  the 
back  scene,  into  the  sacristy. 

Rod.  Brethren,  sworn  upon  the  steel  and  upon 
the  cord,  to  judge  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  without 
favor  and  without  pity,  what  is  your  judgment 
upon  George  of  Aspen,  self-accused  of  perjury,  and 
resistance  to  the  laws  of  our  fraternity  ? 

[Long  and  earnest  murmurs  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

Rod.  Speak  your  doom. 

Eldest  Mem.  George  of  Aspen  has  declared  him 
self  perjured  ; — the  penalty  of  perjury  is  death  1 

Rod.  Father  of  the  secret  judges — Eldest  among 
those  who  avenge  in  secret — take  to  tlioe  the  steel 
and  the  cord ; — let  the  guilty  no  longer  cumbor  the 
land. 

Eldest  Mem.  I  am  fourscore  and  eight  year*  old 
My  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  feeble  ;  soon  shall 
I  be  called  before  the  throne  of  niy  Cr'^ttor  ; — How 
shall  I  stand  there,  stained  with  the  blood  of  aucb 
a  man  ? 

Rod.  How  wilt  thou  stand  before  that  throne, 
loaded  with  the  guilt  of  a  broken  oath  ?  The  blood 
of  the  criminal  be  upon  us  and  ours ! 

Eldest  Mem.  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  God  1 

[He  takes  the  dagger  from  the  altar,  goet 
slowly  towards  the  back  scene,  and  r» 
litctantly  enters  the  •sacristy. 


Eldest  JuDG".  {from  behind  the  scene.)  Dost  thou 
•orgive  iiie  ? 

'■iKC    [Othind.)  I  do  !  (He  is  heard  to  fall  heavily.) 
\^Jie- '"liter  the  old  jiulge  from  the  sacri-ity. 
JJt  lays  on  the  altar  the  bloody  dagger. 
floi).  Hiist  thou  doue  thy  duty  ? 
Ell 'Est  Mem.  I  have.     {He  faints.) 
Rod.  He  swoons.     Remove  hiui. 

r  He  is  assisted  off  the  stage.     During  this 
four  Members  enter  the  sacristy,  and 
bring  out  a  bier  covered  with  a  pall, 
which  they  place  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
A  deep  silence. 
Rod  Judges  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  and  aveng- 
ing in  secret,  like  the  Deity :  God  keep  your  thoughts 
from  ovil,  and  your  hands  from  guilt. 

Ber  I  raise  my  voice  in  this  assembly,  and  cry, 
7engeance !  vengeance  1  vengeance ! 

Roii  Enough  lias  tliis  night  been  doue — [he  rises 
and  brings  r»CRTaAM  forward.)  Thiuk  what  thou 
iloest — George  has  fallen^it  were  murder  to  slay 
both  mother  and  son. 

Ber.  George  ■  ^f  Aspen  was  thy  victim — a  sacri- 
fice to  thy  hatred  and  envy.  I  claim  mine,  sacred 
to  justice  and  to  my  murdered  brother.  Resume 
thy  place — thou  canst  not  stop  the  rock  thou  hast 
put  in  motion. 

Rod.  {resumes  his  seat.)  Upon  whom  callest  thou 
for  vengeance  ? 

Ber.  Upon  Isabella  of  Aspen. 
Rod.  She  lias  been  sunmioned. 
Herald.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  accused  of  murder 
by  poison,  I  charge  thee  to  ap]>ear,  and  stand  upon 
thy  defence. 

l^Tfiree  knocks  are  heard  at  one  of  the 
doors — it  is  opened  by  the  warder. 

Enter  Isabella,  the  veil  still  wrapped  around  her 
head,  led  by  her  conductor.  All  the  members 
muffle  their  faxes. 

Rod.  Uncover  her  eyes. 

\The  veil  is  removed.    Isabella  looks  wild- 
ly round. 

Rod.  Knowest  thou,  lady,  where  thou  art  ? 

IsA.  I  guess. 

Rod.  Say  thy  guess. 

IsA.  Bffore  the  Avengers  of  blood. 

Rod.  Knowest  thou  why  thou  art  called  to  their 
presence  ? 

ISA.  No. 

Ror.  Speak,  accuser. 

Ber.  I  impeach  thee,  Isabella  of  Aspen,  before 
this  awful  assembly,  of  having  murdered,  privily 
and  by  poison,  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf,  thy  first  hus- 
biind. 

Rod.  Canst  thou  swear  to  the  accusation  ? 

Bkr.  {his  hand  on  the  altar.)  I  lay  my  hand  on 
ihe  steel  iU)d  the  cord,  and  swear. 


Rod   Isabella  of  Aspen,  thou  hast  heard  thy  ao 
cusation      Wliat  canst  thou  answer  S 

IsA.  That  the  oath  of  an  accuser  is  uo  proof  oi 
guilt  1 

Rod.  Hast  thou  more  to  say  \ 
IsA.  I  have. 
Rod.  Speak  on. 

Is.A.  Judges  invisible  to  the  sun,  and  seen  .Aibj 
by  the  stars  of  midnight !  I  stand  before  you,  ac- 
cused of  axx  enormous,  daiing,  and  premediiaced 
crime.     I  was  married  to  Arnolf  when  I  was  only 
eighteen  years  old.    Arnolf  was  wary  and  jealous ; 
ever  suspecting  me  without  a  cause,  uiiless  it  waa 
because  he  had  injured  me.     How  then  should  1 
plan  and  perpetrate  such  a  deed  ?    The  lamb  turni 
not  a^aiust  the  wolf,  though  a  prisoner  in  his  den. 
Rod.  Have  you  finished  ? 
I       IsA.  A  moment.    Years  after  years  have  elapsed 
without  a  wliisper  of  this  foul  suspicion.     Arnolf 
left  a  brother!    though  common  fame  had  been 
silent,  natural  affection  would  have   been  heard 
against  me — why  spoke  he  not  my  accusation  ?    O? 
has  my  conduct  justified  tliis  horrible  charge  ?  No  ! 
awful  judges,  I  may  answer,  I  have  foimded  clois- 
ters, I  have  endowed  hospitals.     The  goods  that 
Heaven  bestowed  on  me  I  have  not  held  back  from 
the  needy.     I  appeal  to  you,  judges  of  evil,  can 
these  proofs  of  umoceuce  be  down-weighed  by  the 
I  assertion  of  an  unknown  and  disguised,  perchance 
i  a  mahgnant  accuser  ? 
}       Ber.  No  longer  will  I  wear  that  disguise  {throw* 

back  his  mantle.)     Dost  thou  know  me  now  3 
I       IsA.  Yes  ;  I  know  thee  for  a  waudeiiug  minstrel, 
!  relieved  by  the  charity  of  my  husband. 
!       Ber.  No,  traitress  !    know  nie  for  Bertram  ol 
i  Ebersdorf,  brother  to  him  thou  didst  murder.    CaL 
I  her  accomplice,  Martin.     Ha !  turnest  thou  pale  ? 
IsA.  May  I  have  some  water  ? — {Apart.)  Sacre<i 
Heaven  1  his  vindictive  look  is  so  like — 

[  Water  is  brought 

A  Mem.  Martin  died  in  thehandsof  our  brethrea 

Rod.  Dost  thou  know  the  accuser,  lady  I 

IsA.  [reassuming  fortitude.)  Let  not  the  smkiiig 

of  nature  under  tliis  dreadful  trial  be  imputed  to 

the  consciousness  of  guilt.     I  Jo  know  the.  .iccus»:r 

— know  liim  to  be  outlawed  for  homicide,  and  un^ 

der  the  ban  of  the  empire, :  his  testimony  cannot 

be  received. 

Eldest  Judge.  She  sjiys  truly. 
Ber.  {to  Roderic.)  Then  I  call  upon  thee  and 
William  of  Wolfstein  to  bear  witness  to  what  you 
know. 

Rod.  "Wolfstein  is  not  in  the  assembly,  and  my 
place  prevents  me  from  being  a  witness. 

Ber.  Then  I  will  call  another:  meanwhile  lei 
the  accused  be  removed. 
Rod.  Retire,  lady. 

[Isabella  i%  led  to  tite  sactittj 
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IsA.  {in  going  off.)  The  grnuncl  is  slippery — 
Keavens  !  it  is  floated  with  blood  ! 

\_Exit  into  the  sacristy. 

Ron.  [apart  to  Bertram.)  Whom  dost  thou  mean 
to  call  {  [Bertram  whispers. 

Rod.  This  goes  beyond  me.  {After  a  motn/»^'t'<i 
\h-ught.)  But  be  it  so.  Maltingen  shall  behold 
A.dpeii  humbled  in  the  dust.  {Ahnd.)  Brethren, 
the  accuser  calls  for  a  witness  who  remains  with- 
f.mt  •  admit  him.  \All  tnuffe  their  faces. 

Enter  Rudiger,  his  eyes  bound  <yr  covered,  leaning 
vpon  two  7ne)nbers ;  th^ij  place  a  stool  for  him, 
end  imbind  his  eyes. 

Rod.  Knowest  thou  where  thou  art,  and  bs^^^— ' 
V.  lom  ? 

RuD.  I  know  not,  and  1  care  not.  Two  strangers 
(enmmoned  me  from  my  castle  to  assist,  they  said, 
«t  a  great  act  of  justice.  I  ascended  the  litter 
they  brought,  and  I  am  here. 

Ron.  It  regards  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
the  discovery  of  murder.  Art  thou  willing  to  as- 
liet  us  ? 

RuD.  Most  willing,  as  is  my  duty. 

Rod.  What  if  the  crime  regard  thy  friend  ? 

Rrn.  I  will  hold  him  no  longer  so. 

Rod.  What  if  thine  own  blood  ? 

RuD.  I  would  let  it  out  with  my  poniard. 

Rod.  Tlien  canst  thou  not  blame  us  for  this  deed 
of  justice.  Remove  the  pall.  [The  pall  is  lifted, 
beneath  which  is  discovered  the  body  of  George, 
pale  and  bloody.     Rudiger  staggers  towards  it.) 

RuD.  My  George  !  my  George  !  Not  slain  manly 
in  battle,  jbut  murdered  by  legal  assassins.  Much, 
much  may  I  mourn  thee,  my  beloved  boy ;  but 
not  flow — not  now:  never  will  I  shed  a  tear  for 
thy  death  till  I  have  cleared  thy  fame. — Hear  me, 
ye  midnight  murderers,  he  wai  innocent  [raisiiig 
his  voice) — upright  as  the  tj-ufli  itt^elf.  Let  the 
man  who  dares  gainsay  me  lift  that  gage.  If  the 
Almighty  does  not  strengthen  Aese  frail  liinbs.  +o 
make  good  a  father's  qn«..'rel,  I  have  a  son  left,  who 
will  vindicate  the  honor  of  Aspen,  or  lay  hia  bloody 
V>ody  beside  his  b^ot^.er's. 

Rod.  Rash  and  inseiisate  !  Hear  first  the  cause. 
E  ^ar  the  dislK)nor  of  thy  house. 

IgA.  [from  the  .mcrisfy.)  Never  shall  he  hear  it 
tail  tae  author  is  no  more  !  (Rudiger  attempts  to 
rush  a7card^  'he  sacristy,  but  is  prevented.  Isabella 
ritei  $  wounded,  and  throws  herself  on  George's 
body) 

IsA.  Murd«red  for  me — for  me!  my  dear,  dear 
eon ! 

RuD.  [■'<t'>ll  held.)  Cowardly  viLains,  let  me  loose  I 
Maltingen,  tliis  is  thy  doing !  Thy  face  thou  wouldst 
disguise,  thy  deeds  thou  canst  not !  I  defy  thee 
to  instant  and  mortal  combat ! 

TsA.  (looking  up.)  No  1    no  I    endanger   not   thy 


life!     Myself!    myself!    I    could    not    bear    thog 

Biiouldst  know Oh  !  [Dies.) 

RuD.  Oh !  let  me  go — let  me  but  try  tn  stop  h«l 
blood,  and  I  will  forgive  all. 

Rod.  Drag  him  off  and  detain  him.  The  voice 
of  lamentation  must  not  disturb  *he  stern  deJibei 
ation  of  justice. 

RuD.  Bloodhound  of  Maltingen!  Well  beseen.s 
thee  thy  base  revenge!  The  marks  c.{  ray  son's 
lance  are  still  on  thv  craven  crest !  Venceanc*  oi- 
the  band  of  ye  ! 

[Rudiger  is  dragged  off'  to  the  sacristy 
Rod..  Brethren,  we  stand  discovered  !   What  is 
to  be  done  to  liim  who  shall  descry  our  mystery  ? 
■^TnEST  Judge.  He  must  become  a  brother  of 
our  oraer,  or  die  I 

Rod.  This  man  will  never  join  us !  He  canni»t 
put  his  hand  into  ours,  which  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  liis  wife  and  son :  he  must  theref<jre  die  I 
[Muriiiurs  in  the  assembly.)  Brethren  !  I  wonder  not 
at  your  reluctance  ;  but  the  man  is  powerful,  has 
friends  and  allies  to  buckler  hi  -ause.  It  is  over 
with  us,  and  with  our  order,  unless  the  laws  are 
obeyed.  [Fainter  murmurs.)  Besides,  have  we 
not  sworn  a  deadly  oath  to  execute  these  statutes  ? 
[A  dead  silence.)  Take  to  thee  the  steel  and  the 
cord  [to  the  eldest  judge.) 

EldeSt  Judge.  He  has  done  no  evil — he  was  the 
companion  of  my  battle — I  will  not ! 

Rod.  [to  another)  Do  thou — and  succeed  to  thj 
rank  of  him  who  has  disobeyed.  Remember  your 
oath  !  [Member  takes  the  dar/ger,  and  joes  irresa 
lutely  forward;  looks  into  the  sacristy,  and  cornel 
back.) 

Mem.  He  has  fainted — fainted  in  anguish  foi  hi« 
wife  and  his  son,  the  bloody  ground  is  strewed 
with  his  white  hairs,  torn  by  those  hands  that  hara 
fought  for  Christendom.  I  wdl  not  be  your  butcher, 
— [Throvis  dovm  the  dagger.) 

Ber.  Irresolute  and  perjured  !,the  robber  of  mj 
inheritance,  the  author  of  my  exile,  shall  die 

Rod.  Tlianks,  Bertram.  Execute  the  dovic  — 
secure  the  safety  of  the  holy  tribun.d  ! 

[Berth />M  seizes  the  dagger,  and  is  about  to 
rush  into  the  sacristy,  when  thret   Itmd 
knocks  are  heard  at  the  door. 
All.  Hohl!  Hold! 

[The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  attended  by  manji 
members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  enters, 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  mantle  '.rimmsd  mfh 
ermine,  and  wearing  a  diu;al  crown. — JI« 
carries  a  rod  in  his  hand. — All  rise. — A 
tnurmur  atnong  the  members,  who  nihispef 
to  each  other,  "  The  Duke;'  "  The  Chief 
dc. 
Rod.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria !  I  am  lost. 
Duke,  (.se^s  the  bodies.)  I  am  too  late — the  tW 
tiras  1      e  fallen. 
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Hen.  (who  enters  xnith  the  Duke.)  Gracious  Heav- 
en !     O  George  1 

RuD.  {from  the  sacristy.)  Henry — it  18  thy  voice 
—  save  me  I  [Heney  rushes  into  the  sacristy. 

Duke.  Roderic  of  Maltingen,  descend  from  the 
seat  which  thou  hast  dishonored — (Roderic  leaves 
hts place,  which  the  Duke  occupies.) — Thou  standest 
vxused  of  having  perverted  the  laws  of  our  order ; 
t)T  that,  being  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  house  of 
Aspen,  thou  hast  abused  thy  sacred  authority  to 
\)anrler  to  thy  private  revenge  ;  and  to  this  Wolf- 
stein  has  been  witness. 

Rod.  Chief  among  our  circles,  I  have  but  acted 
according  to  our  laws. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  indeed  observed  the  letter  of 
our  statutes,  and  woe  am  I  that  they  do  warrant 
this  night's  bloody  work  1  I  cannot  do  unto  thee 
as  I  would,  but  what  I  can  I  will.  Thou  hast  not 
indeed  transgressed  om-  law,  but  thou  hast  wrested 
and  abused  it:  kneel  down,  therefore,  and  place 
thy  hands  betwixt  mine.  (Roderic  kneels  as  di- 
rected.) I  degrade  thee  from  thy  sacred  oflSce 
[spreads  his  hands,  as  pushing  Roderic yVow  him.) 
If  after  two  days  thou  darest  to  pollute  Bavarian 
groimd  by  thy  footsteps,  be  it  at  the  peril  of  the 
steel  and  the  cord  (Roderic  rises.)  I  dissolve  this 
meeting  {all  rise.)  Judges  and  condemners  of 
others,  God  teach  you  knowledge  of  yourselves  1 
I  All  bend  their  hfads — Dvtke  breaks  his  rod,  and 


Rod.  Lord  Duke,  thou  hast  chargti  me  wilk 
treachery — thou  art  my  liege  lord—  but  who  else 
dares  maintain  the  accusation,  hes  m  his  throat. 

Hen.  {rushing  from  the  sacristy.)  VUlaiii  1  I  ac- 
cept thy  challenge ! 

Rod.  Vain  boy  !  my  lance  shall  chastise  thee  in 
the  hsts — there  Ues  my  gage. 

Duke.  Henry,  on  thy  "allegiance,  touch  it  iiot. 
{To  Roderic.)  Lists  shalt  thou  never  more  enter; 
lance  shalt  thou  never  more  wield  {draws  kit 
sword.)  With  this  sword  wast  thou  dubbed  a 
knight ;  with  this  sword  I  dishonor  thee — I  thy 
prince — {strikes  him  slightly  with  the  fiat  of  the 
sword) — I  take  from  thee  the  degree  oi  km'ght,  the 
dignity  of  cliivalry.  Thou  art  no  longer  a  free 
German  noble  ;  thou  art  honorless  and  rightless ; 
the  funeral  obsequies  shall  be  performed  for  tliee 
as  for  one  dead  to  knightly  honor  and  to  fair  fame ; 
thy  spurs  shall  be  hacked  from  thy  heels ;  thy 
arms  baffled  and  reversed  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner. Go,  fraudful  and  dishonored,  hide  thy 
shame  in  a  foreign  land  I  (Roderic  shows  a  dumb 
expression  of  rage.)  Lay  hands  on  Bertram  of 
Ebersdorf :  as  I  Uve,  he  shall  pay  the  forfeiture  ol 
his  outlawry.  Henry,  aid  us  to  remove  thy  father 
from  this  charnel-house.  Never  shall  he  know  the 
dreadful  secret.  Be  it  mine  to  soothe  his  sorrows 
and  to  restore  the  honor  of  the  House  ti  Asjkiii 

{Curtain  timely  fall*."' 
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"Annual  Review,"  the  critical  notices 

from,  16.  32.  53. 
Anne  of  Geirstein,  Verses  from,  724. 
Anthony  JVvw  JVo?o,  555. 
"  Antiquary,"  Verses  from  the,  662-5. 
Anxiety,  effect  of,  in  giving  acateness  to 

the  organs  of  sense,  297.  356. 
Arbuthnot,  Sir  William,  662,  n.  ;  704,  n. 
^ram,  Eugene,  remarkable  C£ise  of,  361. 
Archers,  English,  126.  169.  462.  498.  729. 

730.  ' 

Ardoch,  Roman  camp  at,  263. 
Argentine,  Sir  Giles  de,  422.  465.  500. 
Ariosto,  Translation  from,  674. 
"  Armin  and  Elvira,"  560. 
Arran,  Earl  of  (1569),  600,  n. 

Island  of,  448.  489. 

Arthur,  King,  154.  385.  392.  4H. 

Arthur's  Seat,  704. 

Artornish  Castle,  469. 

Ascetic  religionists,  249. 

Ascham's   "Schoolmaster."  note  from, 

411. 
Ashton,  Lucy,  .°ong  of,  679. 

As   "lOrds  their  laboren'  hire  delay," 

715. 
'  AspKN,  The  House  or,  a  tragedy," 

79t). 
Athole,   John  de    Strathbogie,   Earl   of 

(temp.  Rob   I.),  480. 
David    de    Strathbogie,   Earl    of 

n335),  222,  n. 
'  Auchindranb,  or  the  Ayrshire  trage- 
dy," 770.  '  ^ 
Kyr.  loyalty  of  the  men  of,  rewarded  by 

King  Robert  Bruce,  158,  n. 


B. 

Bailmb,  Joanna,  letter  to,  on  Rokeby, 
353.  Prologue  to  her  "  Family  Le- 
gend," 639.  Dedication  to  her  of 
"Macduff's  Cross,"  738. 

105.  524.  71. ;  729,  n 


Balfour  of  Bufley,  epitaph  on.  666. 
"Ballad,  the  Ancient,    Essay   on 

Imitations  of, "^555. 
"  Ballads,  Imitations  of,"  574. 

FROM  the  German,"  609. 

and    Poems,    ancient,    very 

few  manuscript  records  of  discovered, 

543.  Printed  in  Garlands,  ib. 
Collections  of,  by  Pepys,  543. 

The  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  ib.  An  anony- 
mous editor,  ib.     Miller  and  Chapman, 

544.  James  Watson,  ?ft.  Allan  Ram- 
say, ib.  Dr.  Percy,  ib.  Evans,  548. 
David  Herd,  549.  Pinkerton,  ib.  Rit- 
son,  ib.  Scott  (the  Border  Minstrelsy), 
550.  Sir  J.  G.  Dalzell,  ib.  Robert 
Jamieson,  ib.  Motherwell,  551.  Fin- 
lay,  ib.  Kinloch,  ib.  C.  K.  Sharpe, 
ib.  Charles  Leslie,  ib.  Peter  Buchan, 
ib.     And  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  552. 

Ballantyne,  Mr.  James,  Border  Minstrel- 
sy, the  first  work  printed  by  him,  550. 
570.  Letters  from  Scott  to,  236.  238. 
292.  306.  310.  313.  322.  354.  His  re- 
marks on  John  Kemble's  retirement 
from  the  Edinburgh  stage,  671,  n. 
Constable's  sohriqufts  of,  713. 

Mr.  John,  665. 

Bangor,  the  Monks  of,  672. 

"  Bannatynk  Club,  TSie,"  711. 

Bannatyne,  George,  compiler  of  ancient 
MSS.,  711. 

Bannerman,  Miss  Anne,  her  "Tales  of 
Superstition  and  Chivalry,"  559. 

Bannockburn,  Battle  of,  460  ;  stanza  18 
to  end  of  the  poem.  See  also  notes,  pp. 
495.  501. 

Bn listers,  what,  549,  n. 

Barbanld,  Mrs.,  .565. 

"  Bard's  Incantation,  The,"  writ- 
ten under  the  threat  of  invasion,  1804, 
632. 

"Barefooted  Friar,  The,"  681. 

Barnard  Castle,  296.  306.  356.  3C0. 

Barrington,  Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
524. 

"  Battle  of  Sempach,"  619. 

Beacons,  32.  68. 

Bealach-nam-bo,  Pass  of,  209.  253. 

Bear  an  Dnine,  skirmish  at,  233.  267. 

Beattie,  Mr.,  of  Mickledale,  13. 

Dr.,  lines  from,  on  the  power  of 

fancy,  305,  n. 

Bellenden,  36.  71. 

Sir  James,  599,  n. 

Belrinnes,  Ballad  of,  550. 

Bell-Rock  Lighthouse,  lines  on  visiting, 
645. 

Beltane-tree,  the,  589.  593. 

Ben-an  Mountain,  187. 

Benledi,  185. 

Benvenue,  187. 

Benvoirlich,  184. 

Beresford.  Field-marshal  Lord,  tribute  to, 
282,  283.  His  training  the  Portuguese 
troops,  291. 

642.  

"  Bertram,  Hirry,  Nativity  of,"  658. 

Borwicli,  NorU   135. 


"  BETS.UTHKD,  '  Verses  from  th«,  ^i, 

716. 

"  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,"  reintita 
on  the  ballad  of,  553. 

Betliuno.  or  Beaton,  family  of,  57. 

Bigotry,  personification  of.  276. 

Binram's  Corse,  tradition  of,  101. 

Biting  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  47.  76. 

"  Black  Dwarf,"  Mottoes  from  the, 
66o. 

Blackford-hill,  122. 

Black-mnil,  32.  263. 

Blackwater,  Battle  of,  in  Ireland,  367. 

"  Black  Knight's  Sono.  The,"  683. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  551,  n. ;  critica 
notices  from,  408.  513.  536. 

Blair,  Right  Honorable  Robert,  Low 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  death 
of,  269. 

"  Blondel,  the  Bloody  Vest,"  Sodh 
of,  717. 

Blood  of  which  party  first  shed,  an  augury 
of  success  in  battle,  212.  254. 

Blood-hound,  or  Sluit/i-houni,  59.  )W 
24(1.  482. 

"  Blue-blanket,"  t'le,  704,  n. 

"Boat  Song,"  197. 

Boliun,  Sir  Henry  de,  his  encounter  with 
King  Robert  Bruce,  460.  496. 

"  Bold  Dragoon,  or  the  Plain  of  Badn- 
jos,"  642. 

Bolero,  a  Spanish  dance,  287. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  allusions  to  In 
"The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  377. 
281,  282.  And  in  "  The  Field  of  Wa- 
terloo," 504-511,  pn.i.iim.  Apostro- 
phe to  the  period  of  his  full,  455,  456. 

642.  

Bond  of  Alliance,  or  feud  stanching, 
betwixt  the  clans  of  Scott  and  Ken 
0529),  57. 

"Bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee,"  SoNO  t4 
the  air  of,  739. 

"Border  Ballad,"  689. 

Borden-rs,  English,  excommunication  of. 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (149i^),  246 
Disorderly  conduct  of  those  who  attend 
ed  the  Protector  Somerset,  74.  Custom 
of  hanging  up  a  glove  in  a  church  as  a 
challenge,  377. 

Scottish,  moss-troopers  after  the 

union  of  the  crowns,  59.  Religion,  60. 
Speed  in  collecting  large  bodies  of  horse, 
68.  Places  of  their  herdsmen's  refuge, 
ib.  March-treason,  72.  Form  of  Oath, 
ib  Instances  of  tiie  cruelty  which  oo- 
casio^ily  attended  their  warfare.  68 
Regulations  in  1648,  73.  Friendly  ;■• 
tercourse  with  the  English,  74,  Fool" 
ball  play,  ib  Pursuit  of  marauder! 
called  the  fiot-trod,  75.  Robbers  quell' 
ed  by  K.  James  V.,  247.  Manner  o' 
carrying  on  depredations,  363.  Tasta 
for  poetry  and  music,  542. 

Borough-moor  of  Edinburgh.  168. 

Bothwell,  Adam  Hepburn,  Earl  of  tiemp, 
Jac.  IV.),  167. 

Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of  (temp 

Jac.  VI.),  244. 

James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  (temf 

Mary),  74.  118. 

"  Bothwell  Castlk,"  628. 

BowhHl,  52.  n 

Brackenburv  Tower,  314.  36!i. 

Bracklinn  deucade,  195.  24& 
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Urailforrl,  Sir  Thomas,  704. 

Braiiksome  Castl«,  18.  54,  ib. 

"  Briuai,   uf   Trikr.main,"  379.     See 

rtl-o  413. 
'  Bridal  Sono"  in  VVaverley,  647. 

"  Uridk    of     Lammkr.moor,"     Verses 

IVoiu  the,  678-9. 
'  Brt.i2t-  oi'  Dee,"  poem  of  tlie,  552. 

Bt.>f^,  or  Briilgp  of  Turk,  185. 

Britisli  Critic,  notiues  from  tlie,  9.  89.  298. 
;C,j.  43G,  437.  4411  445.  467.  7i'9.  738. 
747 

•■  Urooph  of  Lorn,"  the,  424.  476. 

F.rOdicl;  Casile.  Arr;in,  448.  489. 

Bruce,  Kinp  Robert,  defeats  John  of  Lorn. 
t"<3.  Defeated  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
176.  Crowned  at  Scoon,  476.  Subse- 
.juent  disasters,  ib.  His  eompuiiction 
tor  violation  of  the  sanctuary  hy  tlie 
!  angiiler  of  Comyn,  481.  Excommu- 
nicated f,)r  it,  ib.  Observed  omens — 
one  of  a  spider,  ib.  Traced  by  a  blood- 
hound, 48'2.  Sequel  to  that  adventure 
told  by  Harbour,  484.  Tradition  that 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  inaccu- 
rate, 483.  Crossed  the  Peninsula  of 
Cantyre,  488.     Landing  in  Arran,  443. 

488.  Instance  of   his   humanity,  445. 

489.  His  landing  in  Carrick,  449.  451. 

490.  491.  Defeats  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 493.  Blockade  of  Stirling  Cas- 
tle, 4.i6.  194.  Att'ected  by  Leprosy, 
ind  founds  the  Monastery  of  King's 
Case,  491-2.  His  arrangements  for  the 
Battle  ol  Bannockburn.  495.  Encoun- 
ter with  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  459.  496. 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  460  to  end  of 
the  poem,  and  495  to  end  of  the  notes. 
Disinterment  of  his  remains  at  Dun- 
fermline, 437,  n. 

Fdv.-ard,  brother  of  King  Robert, 

40?.  493. 
Nigel,   another    brother    of   the 

Kins,  480. 
—  Sir  John,  of  Kinross,  549. 

Mrs.,  of  A  mot,  ib. 

Brnnne,  Robert  de,  540.  546. 
Brunswick.  Duke  of,  slain  at  Jena,  104, 

105.  "  Bryce  Snailstoot's  Advertise- 
ment." 701). 

Brvdone,  Patrick,  Esq.,  177. 

Buccaniers,  309.  357.  360.  362.  365. 

Buccleuch,  ancestors  of  the  house  of,  17, 
71.  54,  55,  56.  Romantic  origin  of  the 
name,  76. 

Charles,    Duke    of,    95,    n. 

Letters  in  Verse  to,  645.  673. 

■  Harriet,  Duchess  of,  12.  95,  n. 

Death  of,  412.  Tribute  to  her  Memo- 
ry, 466. 

and  Monmonlh,  Anne,  Du- 
chess of,  18,  n. 

Buchan.  Mr.  Peter,  his  Collection  of  Bal- 
lads, 552. 

Buchanan  of  Amprior,  "  King  of  Kip- 
pen,"  268. 

Burns,  Robert,  his  "Scots  wha'  hae  wi' 
Wallace  bled,"  197.  Structnre  of 
Verse  used  by  him,  543.  The  poet 
most  capable  to  relievt;  and  height- 
en the  character  of  ancient  poetry, 
559. 

Bury,  I^ady  Charlotte,  introduced  the 
unthor  to  M.  (i.  Lewis,  .565,  .ind  to 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton.  602. 

Byron.  Lord,  Rem.irks  on  a  conversation 
betwixt  him  and  Captain  Med  win, 
13.  .572.  His  Satire  on  Marmion,  81. 
Lines  on  Pitt  and  Fox.  85,  86.  Re- 
semhlance  between  part  of  Parasina 
and  a  scene  in  Marmion,  101,  n.  No- 
tice by  him  of  the  imitators  of  Sir  Wal- 
ler Scott,  294,  n.,  295,  n.  His  imita- 
tion of  a  passage  in  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  4.54.  n.  Notes  on  Waterloo,  291. 
S02  to  507,  passim.  Poem  on  his  moth- 
er's marriage,  .5.52.  Parallel  pa.ssages 
from,  2<I3,  n.,  279.  297.  302.  321.  387. 
421   433.  443.  454.  503.  508. 


Cadooan,  Colonel,  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry ol,  282. 
"  Cadyow  Castle,"  598. 
Cadell,   Mr.  Robert,   his  recollections  of 

"The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  181,  n. 
"  Cnirns,"  68. 
Caledonian  Forest  and  wild  cattle,  .598. 

600.  602. 
Cainbusinore,  185. 
Canitiou.  Colonel,  killed  at  Fuentes  de 

Honoro   290. 
— —  Colonel,  of  Fassiefem,  killed  at 

Quatre-Bras.  509   665. 

Sir  Ewan  ol'  Lochiel,  264. 

Cameronians,  604. 

Camp,  a  favorite  dog  of  the  author's,  115. 

Campbell,  Thomas.  169.     "  The  Ban!  of 

Hope,"   .561.     His    admiration    ol    the 

poem  "Cadyow  Castle,"  602. 

Lady  Charlotte.     See  "  Bury." 

Canna,  island  and  town  of,  440.  486. 
Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  a  writer  in 

the  Anti-Jacobm,  124,  ii.  796. 
Cantyre.  peninsula  of,  488. 
Caraccioli,  Prince,  794,  n. 
"  Cari.k.  now  the  King's  come,"  Part  i., 

702.     Part  ii..  703. 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  105,  n. 
Cartwright,  Dr.,  the  tirst  living  poet  the 

author  recollected  of  having  seen,  500. 
Cassilis,   the   Earl   of  {temp.   Jac.   VI.), 

779.     Bond  by  him  to  his  brother,  771. 
"Castle   of  the   Seven   Shields," 

ballad  of  the.  527. 
Castilians,    their    skill    in    fighting    with 

darts,  61. 
Catiline,  death  of,  506,  n. 
Cave,  Mac-Alister's,  in  Strathaird,  485. 
Caxton,  William,  1 17. 
Celts,  the,  541.     Their  music  and  poetry, 

541-2.  .567-8. 
Chalmers.  George,  his  "  Caledonia,"  163. 

His   edition    of    Sir    David    Lindsay's 

Works,  166.  268. 
Cha|iel  Perilous.  86.  154. 
Chapman,  Walter,  an  early  Scottish  prin- 
ter.    See  "  Millar  and  Chapman." 
Charles*.,  King,  364.  369. 
X.    of    France,   in    Edinburgh, 

125,  71. 
Prince  Edward,  one  of  his  places 

of  retreat,  242. 
Channs,  healing.  31.  07. 
Cliartei^stones,  492 

Cliaee,  the  royal,  in  Ettrick  Forest,  160. 
Chastity,  punishment  for  broken  vows  of, 

102.  l64. 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  558. 
"  Cheviot,"  631. 
"Chevy  Chase,"  539,  540. 
"Child  of  Elle,  The,"  548. 
Chivalry,  38.  66.  72.  76.  369. 
"  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  543. 
Christmas,  137.  173. 

('id,  the,  in  '-'pain,  metrical  poems  of,  538. 
"  Claud  Halcro's  Verses,"  695,  696. 

698. 
Claverhouse,  Grahame  of.     See  Dundee. 
Cleik,  Sir  George,   his  tenure  of  Penny- 

cuik,  61)6.  703,  n. 
John,  Esq.,  of  Eldin,  author  of  an 

Essiii/  a/Jon  jYavnl  Tactics,  604,  n. 

John,  Esq.  (Lord  Eldin),  711,  n. 

William,  Esq.,  573. 

"  Cleveland's  Sonos,"  698. 
Coir-nan-Uriskin,  209.  252. 
"Joleriilge,  S.  T.,  hw   "  Ancient   Marin- 
er," 474.  559.     His  "  Chrlstabel,"  13. 

"The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  an  imita- 
tion of  Ills  style,  408. 
Colkitto,  470. 
Collins,   his   fligftts  or  imaffifiatioB,  383 

410. 
Colnian's  "  Random  Records,"  753. 
ColwuUr,  King  of  Northumberland,  100. 

163. 
Combat,  single,  38.  66.  72,  73.  132.  172. 

223.  263. 


Comyn,  the  Red,  424.  428.  477.  •181. 
Coneybeare's.  Rev.  Mr.,  Ins  illustratioa 

of  Anglo-Sax.m  por-try,  .554. 
Congreve's  "  Mourning  Bride,"  524. 
Conscience,  296.  299, 
Constable,  Mr.  Archibald,  his  "  hold  aD' 

liberal  industry,"  14.     Extract  from 

letter  of  the  author  to,  714,  «. 
. George,    Esi|.    (Jonathan    Old 

buck),  567. 
Contributions    of    Scott    to       MiN 

STRELsy     OF     THE     SCOTTISH     BoR 

der."  537-608. 
Coronach  of  t!:e  Highlanders.  206.  251. 
Cornwallis,  Marquis  of,  638. 
"Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  Mottoei 

from,  726. 
"  County  Guy,'"  Song,  709. 
Cowper,  561. 

Cox.  Caiitain,  of  Coventry,  .549. 
Cranstoun,  family  of,  57.  65. 
George,  Esq.,  consulted  bj  thi 

author  on  his  attempts  at  composiJon 

14,   71. 

Ciichton  Castle,  118.  167. 

Critical  Review,  notices  from,  16.  21.  25 

33.  37.  45.  47.  141.  149.  187.  192.   147 

2.39.  270.  272.  297,  298.  299.  31 1.  311 

318.  354.  381.  38;!.  420.  429.  439,  440 

444.  533.  536.  606. 
Cromwell,  (Jliver,  his  conduct  at  Marstoa 

Moor,  314.  357.  3,59. 
"Crusader's  Return,  The,"  681. 
"  Cumnor  Hall,"  poem  of,  548. 
Cunningham.   Allan,   his   ballad    poetry 

559.     Critical  remarks  on  Auchindrane, 

795,  n. 
Cup,  a  drinking  one,  at  Dunevegan,  474 

"  Curch,  the,"  worn  by  Scottish  mat 

rons,  250. 
"  Cypress  Wreath.  The,"  335 

D. 

Dacre,  families  of,  70. 
Dahomay,  spell  of,  402. 
Dalhousie,  Earl  of,  tribute  to,  O-tS. 
Dalkeith,    Charles,    Earl    of  (afterwards 

Duke    of    Buccleuch),    dedication    oi 

"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"   to, 

16.     See  Buccleuch. 
Harriet,  Countess  of  CaflerwanI 

Duchess  of  Buccleuch),  IS.     See  also 

Buccleuch. 

Town  and  Castle  of,  607. 


Dalzell,  (now)  Sir  J.  G.,  his  collection  ol 
Scottisli  poems,  550. 

Sir  William,  his  combat  with  SL 

Piers  Courtenay,  156. 

"  Dan<  E  OF  Death,  The,"  654. 

Danes,  the,  invasion  of  NortiK'i-'iberlanQ 
by,  323.  366.  Traces  of  their  religioq 
in  Teesdale,  366 

Dnoinc  Shi',  or  "men  of  peace,"  176 
259,  260. 

David  L,  King,  founded  Melrose  A.ibey 
60.     A  sore  saint  for  the  crown,  23,  71 

"  J)ead  bell,"  the,  164. 

Death  of  Leith-hall,  poem  of  the,  5.52. 

Deatli,  presages  of,  250. 

"Death  Chant."  722. 

" of  Keeidar.  The,"  723 

Debateahle  Land,  the.  77. 
'  Deloraiiie,  lands  of,  .58. 

"  Donald  Cairo's  come  again,"  676 

Donjon,  what.  1.56. 

"  Don    Roderick,   the   Vision    of, 
269. 

"  Doom  of  Devorooil,"  753. 

Douglas,  the  louse  of,  177.  Ancienl 
sword  belonging  to,  172. 

Archibald,  third   Earl  of,  called 

"Tine-man,"  245.  730. 

"  The  Good  Lorj^l  James"  charg- 
ed to  earn-  the  Bruce's  heart  to  the  H0I5 
Land,  481.  In  Arran,  490.  Maked 
prisoners  of  Munay  and  Bonkle,  iji 
Often  took  the  Castle  of  Douglas.  49^ 
His  "  J-ariler,"  ib.  At  Bannockbw"^ 
460.  495.  497.  4U9. 
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lion^las,  iVm.,  eighth  Earl  of,  stabbed 
b>  K.  James  II.  iu  Stirliiig  Castle,  225. 
201. 

William,  "  the  knight  ofLiiddes- 

dale,"  il4.  61. 

—  Gaw.-tiii.  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  1-13. 

of  Kilspindie,  affeutiLg  story  of, 

205. 

Douiie  Castle.  225. 

Dramatic  Pie(  es,  "  Halidon  Hill  " 
729.  "Mai;durt'sCro.ss,"748.  "  Tiie 
Doom  of  Devorgoil,"  753.  "  Aucliin- 
ilranu,"'  784.    "  Tlie  House  of  Aspen," 

Drinking    to   excess,    custom   of,    in   the 

Western  Islands.  475. 
Dryburgli  Abbey,  595. 
Dryden    his  auconnt  of  his  projected  epic 

poem  of"  Tlie  Round  Table,"  155. 
Uuelliii",  263,  264. 
Dii'rgnr  (nortliern  dwarfs),  259. 
Duff,  Adam,  E^^.,  645,  n. 
Dunjas,  Right  Honorable  William,  14, 

71.;  18,  «.,-  81. 
.Dundee,    Viscount  (Graham   of  Claver- 

house)    13.     His  character,  243. 
Dnnmaili  lise,  384. 
"  Dt'NOis,  Romance  of,"  656. 
Dunolly  Castle,  473. 
Dunstalinage  Castle,  473. 
D'Ur.'ey's  Piils  to  Purge  Melancholy,  557. 
Durham  Cathedral,  521. 
"Dying  Bard,  The,"  634. 
" Gipsy  Smuggler,  The,"  658. 

E. 

Edeufled,  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  99. 
102. 

Edinburgh,  ancient  cross  of,  133-4.  172. 

Old  Town  of,  124.  109. 

Magazine,  the,  critical  notice 

from,  408. 

Review,  the.  critical  extracts 

from,  on  the  Lav  of  the  Last  Min>trt'., 
16,  17,  18,  19.  23.  31.  33.  43.  48.  49,  .50, 
51.  53.  On  Marmion,  85.  92.  101.  104. 
132.  143.  146,  147.  151,  1.52.  On  the 
Ladv  of  the  Lake.  183.  196.  201,  202, 
203.  205.  208.  217.  225.  2;*0.  238,  239. 
On  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  276. 
280.  283-4.  And  on  the  J  ord  of  the 
Isles,  414.  420.  423,  424.  4Li.  461.  465. 
467. 

Edward  I.,  King,  his  vindictive  spirit, 
481.  His  employment  of  the  Welsh  in 
his  Scottish  wars,  494.  r^ets  out  to  de- 
stroy the  Bruce,  438.  486.  His  death, 
486. 

II.   at    Bannockburn,   461.     His 

gallanu-y,  499.     His  tlignt.  ib. 

■ lil..  Motto  on  his  shield,  546. 

"  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  To  the 
Memory  oJ. "  673. 

Egliston*  Abbey,  307.  360.  Visited  by 
^cott,  319. 

Bigg,  cave  in  the  Island  of,  the  scene  of 
a  dreadful  act  of  vengeance,  487. 

(CiUlon  Hills,  63. 

'  Eltin  Gray,  the,"  translated  from  the 
Danish,  255. 

£','is,  George.  Esq.,  critical  notices  by,  50, 
v.,  124.153.  Dedication  to  him  of  the 
Filth  'Vnto  of  .Marmion,  124 

"ElsPE    h's  BALL.4.D,"  663. 

Elves,  20^       See  "  Fairies." 

Kncamijii-ent,  Scottish  mode  of,  in  1547, 
15». 

Ennui.  312.  536. 

Epic  Poim,  a  receipt  to  make  an,  380. 

Poetry,  379. 

'  EpiLOGiEs."  To  The  Appeal,  a 
Tragedy,  675.  Play  of  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  713.  Queen  Mary,  714. 
Epitaphs."— Miss  Seward,  639.  Jon 
o'  ye  Girnell,  663.  Balfour  of  Bnrley, 
o66.  Mrs.  Erskine,  635.  The  Rev. 
ti 'Orie  Scott.  726. 
Erl  Kino.  The,"  626. 

fcrol,  Eat  of,  704. 


Erskine,  Thomas  Lord,  speech  of,  on  hu- 
manity towards  animals,  498. 

William,  Esq.  (Lord  Kinnedder), 

consulted  by  Scott  on  his  attempts  in 
composition,  14.  Dedication  to  the 
Third  Canto  of  llarir,;on,  104.  Pas- 
sage in  Rokeby  quoted  by  him  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  Author,  316.  Reputed 
author  of  "  The  Bridal  of  Triermaiu," 
413.  521. 

Mre.,  Epitaph  on,  685. 

'•  Essay  on  Pupllar  Poetry,"  537. 

" ON  I.mitations  of  the  An- 
cient Ballad."  555. 

Ettrick  Forest,  160. 

Eugene  .iram,  remarkable  case  of,  361. 

Evans,  Mr.  T.,  bis  collection  of  Ballads, 
548. 

Mr.  R.  H.,  his  republication  of 

that  Collection,  548. 

"  Eve  of  St.  John,"  594.    See  also  568. 

573. 
Evil  principle,  the,  716. 
Ezekiel,  quotation  from  the  prophecies  of, 

221,  tt. 


Fac-Simile  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Manu- 
script of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (lor 
page  202;,  placed  after  the  Contents. 

Fain,  meaning  of,  322,  n. 

Fairies,  165.  259,  260,  261.  285. 

"Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  Verses  from 
the,  721-4. 

"  Fair  Rosamond,"  ballad  of,  555. 

Fancy,  power  of,  in  youth,  305.  Lines 
on,  from  Beattie,  ib.,  n. 

"  Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High 
Chief  of  Kintail,"  from  the  Gaelic, 
652. 

" Imitation  of,"  653. 

" to  the  Muse,"  702. 

" Song  oy  the,"  339. 

"  Felon  Sow  of  Rokeby,"  hunting  of  the, 
by  the  Friars  of  Richmond,  371. 

Ferragus  and  Ascabart,  190.  242. 

Feuds,  55,  56,  57.  784. 

"  Field  of  Waterloo,"  poem  of  the, 
502. 

Fiery  Cross,  the,  201,  202.  248. 

Fingal's  Cave  at  .-'laffa.  440.  487. 

Finlay,  Mr.  John,  his  collection,  of  bal- 
lads, 551.  His  imitations  of  the  ballad 
style,  559. 

"  Fire  King,"  ballad  of  the,  616. 

573. 

Flanders,  manner  of  reaping  in,  511. 

Fletcher,  his  comedy  of  ilonsieur  Thom- 
as, 554. 

F.'odden,  account  of  the  battle  of,  146. 
178. 

"Flodden  Field,"  an  ancient  English 
poem,  extracts  from,  88,  n. ;  167-8. 
178. 

Florinda,  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  285. 

"Flower  of  Yarrow,"  Mary  Scott,  71. 
161. 

"  Flying  Dutchman,  the,"  361. 

"Following"  (feudal  rt-tainers),  128,  n. 

Football,  game  of,  74.  657. 

Forbes,  Sir  William  (author  of  "The 
Life  of  Beattie"),  tribute  to  his  memo- 
ry, 115,  166. 

son  of  the  preceding,  115,  115,  n. 

"  For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that,"  644. 

Forgeries  of  documents,  176. 

"  Fortune,  Lines  on,"  726. 

"  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  Mottoes  from 
the,  705-8. 

Fostei^ehildren,  368. 

Fox,  Right  Honorable  Charles  James, 
"among  those  v%'ho  smiled  on  the  ad- 
venturous minstrel,"  14.  Never  ap- 
plied to  by  Scott  regarding  his  apjx)int- 
nient  as  a  Clerk  of  Session,  81.  Trib- 
ute to  his  memory,  85.  His  compliment 
to  the  author  of  "  The  Monk,"  564. 

Franchemont,  superstitious  belief  regard- 
ing the  Castle  of,  139.  176. 


Fraser  [or  Frizel],  Sir  Simon,  ancestor  ol 
the  family  of  Lovat,  fate  of,  480. 

Frederick  11.,  Kmg  of  Prussia,  under 
valued  the  literature  ol  his  country 
562. 

"  Frederick  and  Alice,"  618. 

French  army  in  the  Peninsula,  mov* 
ments  of  apjilied  to  in  the  |irophecies  ol 
Jo'jI,  289.  Retreat  of,  March,  1811, 
289. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  A  writer  in  the 
"  Antijacobin."  1J4.  n.  ■  812.  Hi* 
imitations  of  the  ancient  Killad,  558. 

"  Fnar  Rush,  116.  166. 

"  Fko.m  the  French."  657. 

Fuentes  de  Honoru.  action  of,  290. 

Fullarton  of  Kilmicliel,  family  of,  495, 

"Funeral  Hy.mn,"  683. 

G. 

Gala,  the  river,  415. 

"Gaelic  Melody,  Ancienj,     689 

Gait,  John,  Esq..  epilogue  to  his  tragedy 
of  "  The  Apiieal,"  675. 

■Cfartand.i  (small  ballad  miscellanies) 
543.  555. 

"  Gellatley's,  Davie,"  Songs,  648 
650.  652. 

Janet,  alleged  witch- 
craft, 650. 

George  IV.,  King,  his  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor's poetry,  238.  7i.  Lines  on  hii 
Visit  to  Scotland,  702.  703,  704. 

"Ger.man  Ballads,  translated  or  imi 
tated,"  609  to  626. 

German  hackbut-men,  70. 

language,  similarity  of  the,  to  th« 

Old  Enghsh  and  Scottish,  567. 

■  literature,    introduction    of,   into 


this  country!  562.     Alterwardsfell  inta 

disrepute,  812. 
"  Ghaisi's  Warning,  the,"  translated  fjtoa 

the  Danish  Kiempe  Viser,  257 
Ghost  of  the  Lady  Bothwellhaugh,  603 
Gilford,  village  and  castle  of,  107.  164. 
Gilbert.  Davits,  Esq.,  557,  n. 
Gili-Doir  Magrevollich,  the  conception  of 

249. 
Gil  Morrice,  bal'ad  of,  571. 
G  aiiLUur,  29.  65. 

"  Glee-Maiden,"  i-'ong  of  the,  722. 
Glee-maidens,  231.  2G6. 
Glencairn     "The  Good   Earl"   of,   601. 

603.  602. 
"  Glencoe,  on  the  Massacre  of,"  642. 
"  Glenfinlas,"  589. 
Gleiifruin,  conllict  of,  between  the  M»»- 

gregors  and  the  Colquhouns,  246. 
Glengarry.     See  Macdonnell. 
Goblin-Hall,  the,  164. 
(ioblin-Page,  Lord  Cranstoun's,  fi* 
Goethe,  562.  812. 
Golagrus  and  Gavvane,  the  knightly  Uiw 

of,  544,  7i. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  imitations  of  ballad 

poetry,  559. 
"Goldthred's  Song,"  692. 
Gordon,   Adam,  gallant    conduct  of,  H 

Homildon  Hdl,  730. 
Colonel,  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexandw, 

killed  at  Waterloo,  509. 
Grieme,  or  Grahame,  families  of,  77,  243. 

291. 
Graham,     Rev.    Dr.,    Notes    from    bu 

Sketches    of   Perthshire,    185  passim 

263. 

Sir  John  the,  243.  291. 

Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Lynedoch,  291 

"Gray  Brother,  The,"  6o4. 
Greta  Bridge,  300. 

River,  308.  316.  300,  36..  364. 

•'Grey  Mare's   Tail,"    the,  a   cataraot 

101. 
Grotto  on  the  estate  of  Strathaird,  do 

scription  of,  485. 
Ouisards  of  Scotland,  174. 
Gunn,  John,  a  noted   Highland  caterar 

story  of,  262. 
"Guy  Manngrino,"  Verses  from,  GSH 
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n. 

(Iaddinuton,  CHARLEa,  tenth  Earl  of, 

703. 
Haig  of  Bemerside,  family  of,  578.  588. 
Hailes,  Lord,  474.  491.  495.  711. 
Hairibee,  21. 

"  Halbert  Glendinnino,  To,"  686. 
' 's  Incantation,"  ib. 

Second  Interview,"  687. 

HALlDO^   U-'.L,"  a  dramatic  sketch, 

7-29. 
Halkett,   Mrs.,   oi   Wardlaw,  author  of 

"  Hardy kiiute,"  549. 
Hall,  4'aptain  Basil,  509,  n 

Sir  James,  61.  509,  n. 

Hamilton,  family  of,  598. 

Ale.xander,  Duke  of,  703. 

Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne,  600. 

of  Bothwellhauijh,  account  oi 

bis  assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray 
399. 

'■ —  Lord  Claud,  603. 

Rohert,  Esq.,  advocate,  645,  n. 

Sir    Thomas,    Lord    Advocate 

(temp.  Jac.  VI.),  789. 

Right    Hon.    W.   G.    (Single- 

spec.li  Hamilton),  395,  n. 

Hardy/iiute,  ballad  oi',  544.  549.  558. 
The  first  popui  the  author  learnt,  558,  n. 

"  Harlavv,  the  dattle  of,"  an  ancient  bal- 
lad, 544. 
'  Harold  this.  Dauntless,"  512. 

" Harfager,  ^ong  of,"  695. 

"  Harp.  Song  oi  the,"  337. 

"  Hatthraick,  Dirk,  Song  of,"  659. 

Hawks,  76. 

Hawihoruden,  605.  607,  n. 

Hayley.  William,  Esq.,  561. 

Hayman,  Mrs.,  105,  n. 

"  Health  to  Lord  .Melville,"  637. 

"  llE.iRT  ok  Mid-Lothian,"  Verses 
from  the,  677-079. 

He,.tli-liurniHg,  252. 

Uelier.  Richard,  Esq.,  dedication  of  the 
si.Ntli  uauto  ol  Mannion  to,  138. 

Hfljii'iean  chiefs,  forlresses  of,  474. 

"  Hellvellyn,"  033. 

Henrv  VI.,  King  of  England,  at  Edin- 
burgh,  169. 

Hepburn,  family  of,  74.     See  Bothwell. 

Heraldry,  72.  lo7.  106. 

Herd,  Mr.  David,  his  collection  of  Scot- 
tish .-ungs,  549  711. 

Herilir's  popular  ballads,  or  Volkslieder, 
571. 

Hwut  or  Herezeld,  35,  n. 

Heron,  William,  of  Ford,  and  his  lady, 
129.  157.  170. 

ol  Gilmerton,  604. 

"  Hero's  Targe,"  a  rock  in  Glenfinlas, 
211.  2.34. 

Hii'.hlnnd.rs.  Scottish,  their  hospitality, 
•243.  Music.  190.  243.  245.  TlieBard, 
a  lamiiv  officer,  243.  Epithets  of  tlitir 
chiefs,  245.  Buat-songs,  246.  Hardi- 
hood, 247.  Hf-n'-hman,  ib.  Tutelar 
£|)irils,  2.50.  Brogue  or  shoe,  ib.  Cor- 
onacb,  200.  251.  Respect  paid  to  their 
chiefs,  2.")2.  Oaths,  ib.  Body  guards 
ami  (lomeriiic  otiiccrs  of  the  chiel's, 
253.  ('ookery,  2t)I.  Creiiirlis  or  fo- 
rays. 262.  Trust-worthiness,  ih.  Tar- 
gets anil  Broadswords,  264.  Modes  of 
ln(ii:iiing  into  futurity,  253.  Ancient 
cu9"om  respecting  marriage,  479. 

Hogg.  Mr.  James,  "  Tlie  Eiirick  Shep- 
hird,"  his  •'  Mountain  B.inl,"  161. 
164.  His  story  of  ilie  "  Deai'  Bell," 
ib.  "  "-Igriras  of  the  Sun."  467,  n. 
Poetic  Mirror,"  413.  His  ballad 
poetry,  559. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfarne,  161. 

^'Qme,  family  of,  74. 

Lord  Chamberlain  to  James  IV., 

Iii.i  coniiuct  at  Floililen,  179. 

Homer,  89.  ;/. ;  380.  537.  538,  539. 

MomiMoM-dill.  battle  of,  729. 
^orsi'Mianship,  170. 
iontui,  shrieking  of,  in  agony   462.  498. 


Hostelrie.     See  Inn. 
Hotspur.     See  Percy. 
Hot-trod,  the,  pursuit  of  Border  Marau- 
ders, 75. 
"House  of  Aspen,  The,"  a  tragedy, 

812 
HowW,   Lord   William.   "Belted  Will 

Howard,"  70. 
Howell  ap  Rys,  a  Welsh  chieftain,  377. 
Howison  of  Braehead,  his  adventure  with 

James  V.,  268. 
"  Houlat,  the  Buke  of  the,"  542,  n. 
Hunting,  184,  185,  186.  240.  365.  600. 

613 

aerial,  superstition  of,  613. 

"  Hunting-mass,"  93. 
"  Hunting  Sono,"  638. 
"Huntsman,  Lay  of  the  Imprisoned," 

236. 
Huntly,   Marquis  of,  the   last  Duke  of 

Gordon,  704. 
"  Hy.mn  for  the  Dead."  52. 

" Funeral,"  683. 

" Rebecca's,"  682. 

" TO  THE  Virgin,"  210. 

I. 

"  I  ASKED  OF  MY  Harp,"  Song,  715. 

Il.ay,  Island  of,  470. 

Inch-Cailliaoh  (the  Isle  of  Nuns).  251. 

Indians,  the  North  American,  302. 

Inn,  or  Hostelrie,  Scottish  accommoda- 
tions of  an,  in  the  16th  century,  164. 

lol  of  the  heathen  Danes,  173. 

Irish,  the  ancient  Tonistry,  367.  Dress, 
ib.  Bards,  374.  Chiefs  ret) uired  to  as- 
sist Edward  I.  in  his  Scottish  wars,  494. 

Isles.  Western,  of  Scotland,  470.  474  to 
476.  483. 

"  IvANHOE,"  Verses  from,  681-684. 

J. 

Jacobitism,  the  last  contests  of,  recited 
in  ballads,  5.57. 

James  1.,  King  of  Scotland,  his  "Christ 
Kirk  on  the  Green,"  543.  His  educa- 
tion and  poetry,  546. 

III.,  rebellion  against,  168.  In- 
ventory of  his  treasure  and  jewels,  492. 

IV.     His   person   ami   dress,    128. 

Penance  of.  168.  His  belt,  170.  Ap- 
parition to,  at  Linlitligow,  168.  Death 
of,  a"t  Flodilen,  179. 

V.  in  minority,  244.     Quells  the 

Border  robbers.  247.  His  progress  to 
the  Isles,  ib.  Why  called  "  King  of 
the  Commons,"  265.  His  attauliinent 
to  archery,  ib.  Adventures  in  disguise, 
267. 

—  VI.,    his   conduct   respecting   the 

Mures  of  Auchindrane,  788. 

Jamieson,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  his  edition  of 
"  Wallace  and  Bruce,"  414.  500,  «. 

Mr.    Ro'vrt,    his   collection   of 

ballads,  551.  588. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  r.o*  Lord,  his  success 
)irofessionally  and  in  literature,  10.  14. 
Extracts  from  his  Criticisiris  oii  Scott's 
poetry.     See  Edinburgh  Review. 

"  Jot  K  or  Hazeldean,"  660. 

Joel,  application  of  a  passage  from  the 
Prophecies  of.  389. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  ridicule  of  the  ballad 
stvie,  ,560.  ReUectionson  visiting  lona, 
441,  H. 

Jongleurs,  or  Jugglers,  266. 

Julian,  Count,  285.  287. 

"Juvenile  Lines  from  Virgil,"  627. 

" on  a.Thuu'''?r  Siorm," 


ib. 


ib. 


■  on  the  Betting  t^un," 


"  The  House  of  Aspen"  in  relation  U 

the  stage,  812. 
Kendal,  a  contemporary  of  Tiioma*  tiM 

Rhymer,  546. 
"  Kenilworth,"  Verses  Irom,  6'>ii-4. 
Speei'h  of  the  Pot.er  a 

693. 
Kennedy,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Barganie,  785. 

Sir  Thomas,  of'  Cullayiie,  784 

Ker  or  Carr,  family  of,  57. 

Kerrs  and  Scotts,  feuds  oi  the,  ib. 

"  Ktempe  Viser,    the,"    a   co'leetior    » 

heroic  songs,  255. 
King's  Case,  well  and  monastery  <>f.  t»\ 
Kinloch,  Mr.  G.  R.,  his  collectiot  ii  bfc, 

lads,  551. 
Kirkwall,  church  .and  castle  of  78. 
"  Kittle  M'ine  Steps,"  the,  310,  a. 
Knighthood,  72. 

L. 

"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  180. 

Laidlaw,  Mr.  William,  621,  n. 

Laing,  .Mr.  David,  his  Select  Remains  ol 
the  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  Scot- 
land, 543,  71. 

Lancey,  Sir  WiUiam  de,  killed  at  Water 
loo,  508,  n. 

Largs,  Battle  of,  165. 

"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  0. 

"  — Poor  Louise."  721. 

" ■ THE  Imprisoned  Hunts- 
man,"  236. 

Learmont,  Thomas,  see  "  Thomas  of  Er 
celiloune." 

"  Legend  of  Montrose,"  Verses  from 
the,  681, 

Lennel  house,  seat  of  Patrick  Brydone, 
Esq.,  177, 

Lennox,  district  of  the,  246. 

"  Lenorc,"  Biirger's,  566. 

Lejirosy,  491. 

Leslie,  Charles,  a  ballad-singer,  551. 

Lesly,  General  David,  at  the  battle  of 
Marston  ,Moor,  358. 

"  Letters  in  Verse"  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  645,  646. 

" "  to  J.  G.  Lock- 

hart,  Esq.,  on  the  composition  of  Mai 
da's  Epitaph,  712. 

Leven,  Earl  of,  357,  358, 

Lewis.  M.  G.,  some  particulars  respect- 
ing him,  563.  His  •' Monk,"  .364.  His 
poetry,  ii.  His  "Tales  of  Wonder," 
569.  His  correspondence  with  the  au- 
thor, 572, 

Leyden,  Dr.  Jolm,  his  "  Spectre  Shi))," 
302.  Ballad  poetry,  5.39.  A  Contrib- 
utor to  Lewis's  "  T:iles  of  Wonder," 
569,  His  Ballad  ol"  The  Clou.l  Kinc," 
573.     His  death,  US,  ».  ,•  441.  487." 

JJiam-dearg,  the  Spirit  of  Glenmore,  105 
250. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  I'.ormed  in  the  civj 
war,  179. 

Liiidesay,  Sir  David,  of  the  '-'ount,  117 
Edition  of  his  works  by  Mr.  Georje 
Chalmers,  167, 

JiOrd  of  the  Byis,!,  603. 

Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island.  101. 

"Lines  on  Forti  ne."  720. 

TO  Sir  Cuthisert   Sharp," 


721. 


719. 


ON  Captain  Wr-ioAN,"  bM. 

Wlien    with    Poetry    dealing,',' 


K. 


Keith,  Sir  Alexander,  705. 

Kelpy,  a  river  spirit.  250. 

"  Kembi.e.  John  Puu.ii',  his  Farewell 
Address  oil  taking  leave  of  the  Edin- 
burgh   stage,"   671,     His    opinion   of 


See  Juvenile." 
Linlithgow  Palace,  descrij  tion  of,  119,  « 
Littleiote  Hall,  story  of  a  murder  lom 

milted  in,  375. 
Llyvvarch    Men,   a   translation    ftotu    lh« 

heroc  elegies  of,  374. 
Loch  Coriskin,  432,  433.  483,  484. 
Lochard,  descri|)lion  of.  l^li. 
"  Lot  lilNVAK  ."  Lady  Heron's  wcj.    btil 
Loch  Katrine,  181,  v.  :   h-!7. 
Loch  of  llie  Lowes,  90.  161. 
Loch  Ranza,  441.  488. 
Loch  Skene,  96   161. 
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LocKHART,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Letter  in  Verse 
to,  on  the  Composition  of  Maida's  Epi- 
taph," 712. 

LotKHAPT's    LlFF    OF    SlR    VVaLTKR 

ScoT'i,"  Notes  E.vplaiiator}'  ami  Criti- 
cal Ironi  14,  li  17.  18.  46.  5U.  53.  81, 
e-i.  Si),  llo.  153.  180,  181,  18'J,  181).  "i"!). 
2&2.  -284  319.  353.  355.  381.  4(18.  4i)9. 
41-J.  4(58.  510.  51'.!.  597.  tiO'J.  6U6.  fi'Jl. 
6'Jt,  ti:i7,  6-28.  631.  637.  639.  645.  G65. 
67.!.  7i;l.  706. 

'Lopi  Ikiirj  and  Fair  Catherine,"  bal- 
lid  of,  557. 

'  I.oKD  OF  THt:  Isles,"  412. 
Lord  ot   the  Hes."  470.     Controversy 
ri'gardiiig  the  representation  of  the,  471. 

Ijorn,  the  House  of,  473. 

Love,  power  of,  19.  The  gift  of  heaven, 
42. 

"Lt'CKY  VIaoLeary's  Tavern,"  Scene 
in,  649. 

"  Llicy  Ashton's  Sono,"  678. 

Ljnedoch,  Lord,  291. 

"  Lyrk  AL  AND  Miscellaneous  Pii£- 
CES,"  in  the  order  of  their  composition 
or  publication,  627-728. 

Lyrical  Pieies.     See  Songs. 
Lyuli'h's  Tale,"  385. 

M. 
Macdonald,  Ranald,  Esq.,  of  Staffa, 

"  Lines  Addressed  to,"  645. 
Macdonell,  the  late  Colonel  Ronaldson, 

of  Glengarry,  704. 
Mau.lonalds  sufl'ocated   in   the   Cave  of 

Eigg,  487. 
MaiOougal,  of  Lorn,  tamily  of,  473.  476. 
"Ma<  Duff's  Cross,"  748. 
MacDutf,  law  of  the  clan.  iO. 
Macaliister's  cave  in  Strathaird,  descrip- 
tion of,  485. 
.MaLGregor,  Hob  Roy,  2.54.  662,  n. 
"  MacGregor's  Gathering,"  661. 
"  iVIai  Ivor's,  Flora,  Song,"  650. 
"  MacLean,    War    Song,    of    Lach- 

LA.N."  High  Ctiief  of,  633. 
MarLellaii,  tutor  ot  Bomhy,  beheaded  by 

the  Earl  ol  Angus,  177. 
Ma^Kay,  Mr.  Cliarles,  of  the  Edinburgh 

Theatre,  713. 
MacKenzie,   Colin,    Esq.,    of  Porimore, 
115,  n. 

Henry,   Esq.,   his  Essay   on 

German  literature,  562.. 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  ^tewart,  654,  n. 

HighCliiefol  Kintail,"  Fare- 
well to,'-'  6.j2.     Imitation  of  653. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  liis  (J|jinJoii  of  the 
Lay  of  the  La*t   .'  iiislrel,  24,  n. ;  46, 
71.  ;  and  Lady  of  the  Laiie,  183,  n. 
"  Mackrimmon's  Lament,"  675. 
MacLeod   of  MacLeod,   family  of,  428, 

)i.  ;  675. 
MacLeod,  Laird  of,  his  Cruel  Revenge  on 

the  Maodonalds  of  Eigg,  487, 
MacNeil  of  Barra,  family  of,  474, 
Macl'lierson,  James,  publisher  of  Ossian's 

Poems,  549.  .)68. 
'M^suK    Wildfire's    Songs,"   677- 

678, 
'  Maggie  Lauder,"  song  of,  5.54. 
Mai:ic,  6'.;  prussim,  66.  75.  165.  176.  309. 

II.  ■  361   364. 
'  Ma  d  of  Nkidpath.  The,"  636. 
■  Maid  of  Toro.  The,"  635. 
Malda,  Battle  of,  510. 
Miiida^s  Epitaj)h,  Letter  on  the  Coinpo- 

Biiior  of,  "12 
'Ma.)('p  Bellenden's  Song,"  666. 
Maitland  MSS.,  549. 

Sir  Richard,  of  Lethington,  16th 

Sentury,  poem  by,  158, 
Maliirs  (ol  poetry),  the,  538,  539. 
Malefactors,  infatuation  of,  311.  361, 
Mallet,  David,   his  imitations  of  ballad 

jOetry,  560, 
Mammon,  784. 

Marsh,    "  Black  Agnes,"   Countess  of, 
577. 


March-treason,  37.  72. 

•'  iMarmion  ;    ▲    Tale    of    Floddkn- 

FlKLD,"  80. 
Marniion,  family  of,  156. 
Robert  de,  173. 


Marriott,  Rev.  John,  dedicatiof.  -.o  him  of 
the  Second  Canto  of  Marmion.  94. 

Marston-Mour,  Battle  ol,  357-359, 

Martin,  Rev.  John,  minister  of  Mertoun, 
106,  n. 

Dr    John,   his   description  of  the 

Western  Highlands,  249, 

Mary,  (iueen  of  Scots  (Epilogue),  714, 

'•  Massacre  (#  Glencoe,"  on  the,  642. 

Ma.-sena,  Marshal,  289,  290,  ib. 

Maurice,  .A.bbot  of  Inchaffray,  497, 

jVaiUhe-JJoug,  the.  Isle  of  Man,  79. 

May  burgh,  mound  at,  385.  411. 

Mazers,  drinking  cups.  492. 

Aiedwyn's,  Captain,  remarks  on  his  Con- 
versations of  Lord  Byron,  15. '572,  573. 

Melbourne,  Lord.  572, 

,\:elrose  Abbey,  22,  23.  60,  61. 

battle  of,  56, 

Melville,  Henry,  Lord  Vise,  "  Health 
to,"  a  song  on  his  acquittal  in  1806, 
637.     Death  of,  in  1811,  269. 

Robert,  Lord,  704, 

"  Men  of  Pence."     See  Dnoine  Ski. 

iMerlin,  271,  285.  580,  581,  588. 

"Mermaids  and  Mermen,"  Song  of 
the,  695, 

Mickle,  W.  J.,  his  imitations  of  ballad 
poetry,  548.  554.  559, 

Milan,  artists  of,  their  skill  in  armory, 
1.56. 

Millar  and  Chapman,  their  Miscellany, 
the  earliest  surviving  specimen  of  the 
Scottish  press,  544, 

Miliar,  Colonel,  of  the  Guards,  509. 

Mingarr^  Castle,  470. 

Minstrels,  order  and  office  of,  545,  555. 

"Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der," Scolt's  Contributions  to,  vii.. 
Introductory  Remarks  on  Po()ular  Po- 
etry, .537,  Aiipendi,\  to,  553.  Essay 
on  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad, 
555.  Appendix  to.  571.  Imitations 
of  the  Ancient  Ballad,  574-608. 

Minlo  Crags,  59. 

"  Monastery,"  Verses  from  the,  685- 
690. 

Monk,  Lewis's  Romance  of  the,  564, 
"  Monks  of  Bangor's  March,"  672. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  18,  n. 

Montague,  dedication  of  Marmion  to,  83. 
His  collection  of  ballads  destroyed  by 
fire,  544, 

"Montiily    Review,   critical  notices  from, 
on  the  Lav,  16,     Marmion,  84,  94,  96. 
1(12,  145.  151,  152.     The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  221.     The  Vision  of  Don  Roder- 
ick, iJ72,  275,  277,     Rokeby,  305,  306, 
312,  314,  332,  335.  346.  350,  3.54.     The 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  424,  438.  440,  455. 
4(U,  463.  467.     The  Field  of  Waterloo, 
506;  and  on  Halidon  Hill,  744,  747. 
Montrose,  James,  first  Marquis  of,  243. 
Moors,  the  invasion  of  Spain  by,  285. 
Moor^,  Sir  John,  omission  of  his  name  in 
the  poem  of  "  Don  Roderick,"  the  au- 
thor censured  for,  284.  290. 
Moore,  Thomas,   Esq,,   his  imitations  of 

the  ballad  style,  5.')9. 
Murritt,  J.  B,  S,,  Esq.,  letter  to,  on  the 
death  of   Lord   Melville  and    Presiilent 
Blair,  270.     On  the  Vision  of  Don  Rod- 
erick, 284,     Dedication  to  liini  of  Roke- 
by,   296,       Letter    on     Rokeby,    319. 
"  Morte  Arthur,"  romance  of  tlie,  ex- 
tract li'oin  regarding  the  "  Chajiell  Per- 
ilous," 1.54. 
Mortham  Castle,  description  of,  362. 
Morton,  Earl  of.  Regent,  244.  601. 
Moss-troopers,  59.     See  Borderers. 
Motherwell,    William,    his   collection   of 

ballads,  .551, 
Mottoes,  "  sooner  make  than  find  thenn," 
ti«i5. 


"  Mottoes  from  the  Waverley  Noveta, 

663  passim  72o. 
Mull,  the  Sound  of,  470. 
Mummers,  English,  174, 
Murder,  superstition  formerly  resorted  U 

for  the  discovery  of,  773, 
Mure,  John  of  Auchindrane,  784.     Hii 

son  James,  787. 
Murray,  Thomas.  Randolph.  Earl  of,  si 

Bannoukburn,  460,  494,  495,   196,  497 

the  Regent,  death  of,  599, 

Mr,    William,     manager    of    fifl 

Theatre-Royal,  Edinburgh   714. 
"My   Aunt  Margaret's    V1irk» 

Mottoes  from,  721. 
Mysteries,  ancient,  174 

N. 

Neal  Naiohvallach,  an  Irish  King  * 
the  fourth  or  fifth  centnry,  369. 

"Neck  Verse,"  the,  21. 

Necromancy,  57,  58.  75. 

Nelson,  Lord,  tribute  to  the  memow  of 
84.  112.  "  Unpleasant  chapter  in  hil 
history,"  794,  n. 

Newark  Castle,  on  the  Yarrow,  17. 

Nicholas,  Grand-Duke  (now  Emperor)  ol 
Russia,  "Verses  sung  after  a  din- 
ner given  to  him  at  Edinburgh,"  662 

"  No,  John,  I  will  not  own  the  book,' 
652, 

"  Noble  Moringer.  The,"  621 

"Nora's  Vow,"  661. 

Norham  Castle,  155, 

"Norman  Horse-Shoe,  The,"  634. 

" The  Forester's  Song,"  678. 

"Norna's  Songs  and  Inlanta 
TIONS,"  696-700. 

North  Berwick,  135. 

O, 

"  Old  Mortality,"  Verses  from,  666. 

Oman,  Mr.,  703. 

O'Neale.  family  of,  367, 

"On  Ettrick   Forest's  Mou.-jtaini 

Dun,"  701, 
"On  the  M4.SSACRE  of  Glkncob,' 

642. 
Oreiia,  the  courser  of  Don  Roderick,  275 

287. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  his  poetical  exercises  ii 
1       English,  .546. 
!  "  Orphan  Maid,  The,"  680. 

Otterbour  le.  Battle  of,  61.  142. 
1  Ovid.  10  784. 


Padua,  a  school  of  necromancy,  20.  57 

Page,  the  order  of  the,  in  chivalry,  369. 

Paisley,  601. 

"Palmer,  The,"  635. 

Palmers,  159. 

"  Pardoner's    Advertisement,    The, 

691. 
Park,  Thomas,   his  edition   of  Ritson 

Collection  of  Songs,  550. 
Passion,    the    ruling,    105.     Lines    fron 

Pope  on,  105,  n. 
Peden,  Alexander,  604. 
Peel-town,  Castle  of.  Isle  of  Man,  79 
Penance  vaults,  164. 
Penrith,  "  Round  table"  of,  383.  41«. 
Pejiys,  Secretary,  lis  ctdleciion  of  ballad* 

543. 
"epper.  Father,  567 
Percy,    Bishop,    his    copy    of     "yneti 

Chace,"  540.     "Rellques  of  Ancieu) 

Poetry,"   545.     Imitations  of  the   an 

cient  ballad,"  5.59. 

Henry,  at  Homildon  dill,  729. 

Thomas,  his  defence  of  the  bisho| 

against  Ritson's  criticism,  548, 
"Pkveril    of    the   Peak,"   Mottoel 

from,  707-709. 
"  Pharos  Loijiitur,"  645. 
Philipson,  Major  Robert,  called  "  Boblf 

the  Devil,"  378. 
Pihruck,  the,  245. 
"Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu.  '  680. 
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Pi'.-.on,  Sii  Thomas,  508. 

Picts,  the,  a  Celtif  racb,  541. 

I'ilgrip.is,  159. 

I'iiik-rtoii,  John,  his  collection  of  ballaiis, 
54'.».  711.     List  ot  Scottisli  poets,  .')49. 
'  PiR.iTE,"  Verses  troin  tlie,  694-701. 

Pisisiratus,  Homer's  Works  collected  by, 
53c 

I'ltcain     Robert,  Esq.,  editor  of  •'  Criin- 
inu!    Trials   of    ScotlamI,"    789.      Ex- 
tracts from  his  work.  785,  786.  789. 
Pitt  Club  of  Scotland,  .Songs  writ- 
ten for  the,"  644,  643. 

'itt.  Right  Hon.  William.  638.  "  .Amonj; 
(ho.ie  wlio  smiled  on  the  adventurous 
mii.strcl,"  14.  Procured  for  Scott  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  :-essiou,  80,  81  Trib- 
utes to  Ills  memory,  84.  15ii.  Hisgrave 
beside  that  of  Mr.  Fo.x,  85,  86. 

Piolcock,  summons  ot'  preceding  tlie  bat- 
tle of  Flodderi,  134.  173.  655. 
'PdAfHER,  The."  640. 

"  PdnTRSf,  Popular,  Introductory  Re- 
marks on,"  537.  Continuation  of  the 
suljjecl  under  tlie  title  of  '■  Essay  on 
the  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad," 
555. 

Poetry,    Romantic,   Remarks   on," 
379. 

State  of  the  art  of,  at  the  end 

of  the  I8th  century.  561. 

Poniatowski,  Count,  507. 

Ponsonby,  Sir  William,  508. 

Pope,  lines  from,  on  the  ruling  passioD, 
105,  71. 

Priam,  115. 

Prin^le,  the  late  Alexander,  Esq.,  of 
Why  thank,  95,  n. 

^'  Pkofhecv,  The,"  679. 

Pryse.  "  to  sound  the,"  600.  602. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  Esq.,  567. 

Q. 

liu.^RTERLY    Review,   critical    notices 

from,  on  the  La<ly  of  the  Lake,    195. 

206.  223.     Don  Roderick,  272.  276.  278. 

283.     Rokeby,  296.  300.  350.  3.52.  354. 

Bridal  of  Triermain,  383.  385.  387,  388. 

392.  408.     And  Lord  of  the  Isles,  414. 

422.  429.  433.  437.  446.  466.  468. 
"Q.t'E.NTiN   DuuWARD,"   Verses  from, 

709-10. 

R. 

R.\E,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William,  115. 
Ramsay,  Sir  Ale.vander,   of  Dalhousie, 

cruel  murder  of,  61. 
Allan,  structure  of  stanza  used 

bv   him,   543.     As   a   ballad    collector, 

544      His    "Tea-Table    JWiscellany," 

73   544.     And  "  Vision,"  549. 
Captain,  at  the  action  of  Kuen 

tes  de  Honoro,  290. 
R.mdolph,  Thomas.     See  Murray. 
Rattling  Roaring  Willie,  the  Border  min 

strti,  73. 
Kavenshench  Castle,  50.  78. 
Ravensworth  Castle,  223. 
"Rebkcua's  Hymn,"  f)82. 
'  Receipt  to  make  an  efiic  poem,"  380. 
'  B  d  Cross  Knight,  The,"  by  Mickle, 

•048. 
Ilpde,  Percy,  359. 

'  RtD'iAU.NTLKT,"  Verses  from,  715. 
"  Re-iver's  Weiiihnu,  Tuk,"  631. 
Rep(i„?.nce,  tower  of.  753. 

Resilvk,  The,"  639. 
R- re-Cross,  on  Stanmore,  365. 
■  Reti:rn  to  Ulster,  Tub,"  659. 
Riililell,  family  of,  60. 
Risingham,  3.59. 
Ritson,  Josepli,  his  criticism  of  Percy's 

"  ReH<)ueB,"    545.     His    collection    of 

songs,  549.  711.     "  Rohin  Hood,"  550. 
Robert  the  Bruce.      See  Bruce. 
Robertson,  Rev.  Principal,  liis  account  of 

the  death  ot  tlie  Regent  Murray,  599. 
Hob  Roy,  death-bed  anecdote  of,  235,  n. 

See  Macgregor. 


"  Rob  Roy,"  Verses  from,  673. 
Robin  Hood,  22(5.  265.  538.  ,544.  550.         ' 
Rogers,    Samuel,    Esq.,    "the    Bard    of 
Memory,"  561.  ] 

Roderick,  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  defeat- 
ed and  killed  by  the  Moors,  285.  287.  ' 
His  enchanted  cavern,  286.  289.     See 
Don  Roderick.  i 

"  Rokeby  "  292  ' 

Rokeby  Castle,  367.  360.  370  I 

family  of.  360.  370  ! 

Felon  Sow  of.  371. 


Roman  antiquities  at  Greta  Bridge,  J60. 

camp,  at  Ardocb,  21)3. 

"  RoMAN<  e  of  Du.vois,"  656. 
Romance  literature,  birth  ot.  11)9. 
Romilly.  Sir  Samuel,  his  opinion  of  the 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  230,  n. 
Rose,  William  Stewart,  Esq.,  dedication 

to,  of  the  First  Canto  of  Marmion,  83. 
Rosliu,  78  607. 
Ross,  Joliii.  Earl  of.  his  treaty  with  King 

Edward  IV.,  469. 

William,   Earl   of,   deed    containing 

his  submission  to  King  Robert  Bruce, 
496. 

Sir  Walter,  489. 

"Round  Table,"  154.  410. 
RoxburgheClub.  the.  712. 

—  John.  Duke  of,  543,  568. 
Rum,  Island  of,  487. 
Russell,     M.ijor-General    Sir   James,    of 

Ashestiel,  80. 
Rutherford,   Miss  Christian,  annt  of  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  180.  626. 
of  Humhill,  family  of,  76. 


St.  Clair,  family  of.  78. 

"  Saint  Cloi'd."  654. 

Saint  John,  Vale  of.  411. 

St.  M.iry's  Lake,  !60. 

"  St.  Ronan's  Well,"  Mottoes  from, 

710. 
"St.  Swithin's  Chatr,"  649. 
Saints,     ."^t.  Bride  ol  Douglas.  79.     Ch.ad 

151.    179.     Columha,   593.     Cuthht-rl 

161.  162.  164.  Dunstan,  243.  Fillan 
1,59.   593.     Georae.  510.     Hilda.    100 

162.  Modan,243.  Mungo.  20.  Oran 
593.  Reiiuliis  (Scutficr.  Rule"),  159, 
Rosalia,  158.    Serle,  225.    Trimon,798, 

"Sale  Room,"  the*  an   Edinburgh  peri 

oclical.  067,  7t.  ,•  671,  n. 
Sallust,  Extract  from,  on  the  Death  of 

Catiline,  .506,  h. 
Sangreal,  the.  154. 
Saxons,  the  Anglo,  their  language,  542. 

546.  554  ;  and  poetry.  682. 
"  Saxon  War-Sonu.  682. 
Scalds,  antique  poetry  of  the,  682. 
Scales-tarn.  Luke  of.  386. 
Schiller,  562.  563.  812. 
Srliiltrinu.  signification  of.  497.  n. 
Scots  Magazine,  tiie,  extracts  from,  104. 

536.  594. 
Scots  Greys,  704. 
Scott  of  Buccleuch.     See  Buceleuch. 

of  Harden,  family  of,  71.  161.  174. 

Hugh,  Esq.,  of  Harden,  now^jord 

Polwarth,    174.  .566,  n.  ;  568.   n.     His 

lady.  .566.  n.  ;  .567.      Inscription  for  the 

monument    of  the    Rev.    John    Scott, 

their  son.  726. 

John,  Esq.,  of  Gala,  415.  n. 

Sir  John,  of  Thirlcstane,  70. 

Mary,  "the  Flower  of  Yarrow," 

35.71.  161. 

Sir  Michael,  24.  62,  63. 

Miss  Sophia,  the  author's  daugh- 


ter, 621,  n. 

: Robert,  of  Sandyknows,   the  au- 
thor's grandfather,  106. 

Walter,    Lessudden,    the   author's 

great-grandsire,  KW.  174.  1 

Major  Sir  Walter,  the  author's  eld- 
est son,  6.57. 

'  and  Kerr,  feuds  of  the  families  of. 
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Sea-fire,  phenomenon  so  called,  474. 
Seatorth.  the  la.st  Earl  of,  6.53,  n. 
Seal,  its  taste  for  music,  4i8.  470 
"Search  after  Happiness,  the;  m 

the    Ciuest    of    Sultaun    SolimauB 

667. 
Seatoun,  Christopher,  fate  of,  480. 
Second-sight,  account  of  the.  241.  593. 
"  Secret  Tribinai.  Rhymes."  724. 
"  Selectors  of  the  slain."  78. 

Semfaih.  Battle  of,"  619 
Serendih.  067. 
"  Seit'N*.  """."n,"  Juvenile  Linet.«ia  A^ 

627. 
Seven  Spears  j.' Wedd.-rburii,  40. 
Shields,  the  Oa«u,>  ;f  the,  b»ila 

ot,  527. 
Seward,   Miss   Anna,   cril'cisnis  by,   98, 

V.  ;  33,  n.  ;  50.   n.     Letter  to,   50,  %. 

E|iitaj)h   designed    for   her   monutaeat, 

639. 
Seymour.  Lord  Webb.  375. 
Shukspeare,  his  description  of  a  pojiula 

song,  .556. 
Shan'-Dyinas,  an   Irish    chieftain   in   tn« 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  369. 
''  Sharpe,  Sir  Cuthbert,  Li.nes  to,"  721 
Shnrpe,   Charles   K.,   Esq.,  of   Hoddam, 

541,  «.  ;  551,  11. ;  753. 
Shaw,  Mr.  James,  notice  of  a  list  of  i^ii 

Walter  Scott's   publications   prepareO 

by  him,  .567. 
Sheale.  Richard,  the  author  or  transcribe) 

of  ■■  Chevy  Chase,"  540.  554. 
".•Shepherd's  Tale.  The."  628. 
Slieridan,  Thomas,  Esq.,  365. 
Shoreswood,  the  priest  of,  159. 
Sibliald.  Mr.  James,  711. 
Siddons.  Mrs.  Henry,  EpijLOGUBS  written 

for.  675.  714. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  opinion  of  the  bal 

lad  of  "  Chevy  Chase,"  539,  n.  ;  540 

550. 
Sinclair,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John,  705. 
"  Sir   Charles    Baudwin,"    Chatterton'i 

ballad  of,  558. 
"Sir  Caulin,"  548. 
"  >ir  Eger.  Sir  Grime,  and  Sir  Greysteil," 

romances  of,  541. 
"  Sir    Martyn,"    a    forgotten    poem    of 

Mi.kle.  extract  from,  5.54. 
"Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  old  Scottish  song 

ot.  571. 
"Sir    Tristrem,"     metrical    romance    o( 

"Thoma-s  the  Rymer,"  .542.  .558.  .583. 
Skene,   James,  Esq,,  ot   Riibislaw,  dedi- 
cation to,  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Mar- 
mion, 113. 
Skirvmg,  Mr.,  author  of  a  Ballad  on  ths 

Battle  of  Prestonpans,  557. 
Sky.  Island  of,  descrijition  of  its  scenery 

432.  483, 
Smailliolin  Tower,  description  ol,  594. 
"  Smith,  Miss,  Lines  written  for, 

671. 
Sniitli,  ■'ir  siilney.  Tribute  to.  105, 
Sniytlie,  Professor  at  Cambridge,  5V3. 
Snakes  and  Serpenis.  78. 
Snood,   worn   by  Scottish   maidens,  2CB. 

250. 
Snow,  description  of  a  man  peiishing  io, 

114.  166. 
Snowdouu  (Stirling),  238.  268. 
"SiiLniER,  Wake — So.nq,"  715 
foltier.  Sir  John.  71. 
Somerled.  Lord  of  the  Isles,  417    470. 
Soniervllle,  John,    15th   Lord,   415,  n.  / 

701,  71. 
. Lord  (temp.  Jac.  111.),  aneo 

dote  of,  712,  n. 
Son  OS- 
Admire  not  that  I  gain'd  the  prize,  7SS. 

A  Hawick  gill  ot  inountaiii  dew,  70.3. 

Ah  I  County  Guy,  liie   liour  is  nigk, 
709. 

Ah.   poor  Louise  I  the   live-ioag  dsf 
721. 

AHan-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  bsraiai 
323. 
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All  joy  vas  bereft  me  the  day  that  you 

left  me    6'Mi. 
An  hour  with  thee!   when  earhestdav, 

720. 
Atif!  (lid  ynu  not  hear  of  a  mirlh  befell, 

647. 
Anil  whither  would  yon  lead  me  then  I 

,140. 
Anna-Maria,  love,  up  is  the  snn,  683. 
As>ist  me,  ye  friends  of  old  books  and 

old  wme,  710. 
.So«  jVaria  !  maiden  mild  !  210. 
A  weary  lot  ?'  'hine,  fair  maid,  3'22. 
A  weary  month  has  wander'd  o'er,  653. 
Birds  of  omen  dark  and  foul,  67S). 
Oanny  moment,  lucky  fit,  658, 
Dnrk  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  still,  717. 
0i  la"!  Emliiin,  lament ;  for  the  moment 

i.s  nigh.  634. 
Donald  Csirii's  come  again,  676. 
Dust  Buto  dust,  684. 
Euehdritres!,,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has 

Jecoy'd  nie   702. 
Fa.se   love,   and  hast   thou   play'd   nne 

this?  648 
Farewell  to  MuKenneth,  great  Earl  of 

the  North,  65^. 
Farewell,  merrv  maidens,  to  song  and 

to  laufjh,  697'. 
'     Farewel,  '•  Northmaven,  695. 

Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  wave,  695. 

Follow  me,  follow  me,  652. 

From  the   Brown  crest  of  Newark  its 

summon.s  extending,  657. 
Gin  by  pailfuls.  wine  in  rivers,  659. 
Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame.  656. 
God  protect  brave  Alexander,  662. 
Go  sit  old  Cheviot's  crest  below,  631. 
Hail  to  th«  chief  who  in  triumph  ad- 
vances, 197. 
flail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam,  305. 
Hawk  and  osprey  scream'd  for  joy,  522. 
Hoar  what  Highland  Nora  said,  661. 
He  u  gone  on  the  mountain,  206. 
Hie  away,  hie  away,  649. 
High  deeds  achiev'd  of  knightly  fame, 

Hither  we  come,  791. 

Hurra,  hurra,  our  watch  is  done,  403. 

1  asked  ol'  my  harp,  "  Who  hath  in- 
jured thy  cords?"  716. 

.  climb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty 
Helvellyn,  633. 

II.  fares  the  bark  with  tackle  riven,  j23. 

I'll  give  thee,  good  lellow,  d  twelve 
mouth  or  twain,  681. 

It  chanced  thatCufjid  on  a  season,  657. 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king.  365. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright,  48. 

It  was  Dunois  the  young  and  brave, 
was  bound  for  Palestine,  6,)6 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy,  337. 

Joy  to  the  victors  !  the  sons  of  old  As- 
pen, 819. 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming, 
678. 

Lord  William  was  born  in  gilded  bow- 
er. 518. 

tiove  wakes  and  weeps,  698. 

MacLeod's  wizard  fleig  from  the  gray 
castle  sallies,  675. 

March,  march,  Etirick  and  Teviotdale, 
689. 

Measurers  of  good  and  evil,  724. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood,  213. 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines 
bright,  685. 

My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
2:«', 

My  wayward  fate  I  needs  mu.st  plain, 
639, 

Not  fHj^ter  yoNder  rowers'  might,  193. 

0,  Brii;nall  banks  are  wild  and  fair,  319. 

D,  dread  was  the  time,  and  more  dread- 
ful the  omen,  644. 

Of  all  the  birds  on  bush  and  tree,  692. 

Oh  !  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mor- 
tiCei'  air,  642 


^ONO?. 

O,  bush  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  wa.s  a 

knight.  658. 
O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me,  3.35. 
O  liste?i,  listen,  ladies  gay  !  .50. 
O,  lovers'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see,  636. 
O,  low  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake 

of  Toru,  03.5. 
O,  Maid  of  Isia,  from  the  cliff,  702. 
Once  again,  but  how  clianged  since  my 

wand'riiigs  began.  650. 
On    Ettrick    Forest's    mountains   dun, 

701. 
On   Hallow-Mass  Eve.  ere  you   bonne 

ye  to  rest,  640. 
O.  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 

635. 
O,  Robin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good, 

7G5, 
O,   tell    me,   harper,   wherefore   flow  ? 

64J, 
Our  vic.ir  «till   preaches  that  Peter  and 

Pouie,  2:50. 
O,  voung  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the 

Wesl,    129, 

Pibroch  o!  Donald  Dhu,  660. 
tiuuke  to  your  louii<laTions  ileep,  406. 
Rusii  ailvenlurer,  b"ar  tl.ee  back,  402. 
Red  glows  thclbrge  m  .-triguil's  bounds, 

635. 
Saufen  bier,  nnd  brante-wein.  639. 
She  may  be  fair,  he  sang,  but  yet.  .523. 
Since   here   we  are  set  in  array  round 

the  table,  637. 
Soft  spread  the  sonthern  summer  night, 

654. 
So'dier.  test !  thy  warfare  o'er.  191. 
Soldier,    wake — the    day    is    peeping, 

715. 
So  sung  the  old  bard  in  the  grief  of  his 

he  irl,  653. 
Stern  eagle  of  the  far  northwest.  694. 
Sunimer-eve  is  gone  and  past.  334. 
Sweet  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of 

Toro,  820. 
Take  these  flowers,  which,  purple  wav- 
ing. 628. 
That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 

52. 
The  Baptist's  fair  morrow  beheld  gal- 
lant I'^rits.  718. 
The  Druid  Urien  had  daughters  seven, 

527. 
The  Forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear,  632. 
The  liealh  this  night  must  be  my  bed, 

208. 
The  herring  loves  the  merrv  moonlight, 

663. 
The  last  of  our  steers  on  the  board  has 

been  spread.  725. 
The  monk   must  arise  when  the  matins 

ring,  679. 
The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's 

on  the  brae.  621. 
The   news    has    llown    frae    mouth    to 

mouth,  702. 
The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

339. 
The  sun  is  rising  dimly  red,  695. 
The  sun  npuu  the  lake  is  low,  7.54. 
The  snn  U|  on  '.li»  Weirdlaw  Hill.  672. 
The    violet  in   her   greenwood    bower, 

628. 
There    came    three    merry    men    from 

south,  west,  and  north.  683. 
There  is   mist   on   the   mountain,  and 

night  on  the  vale.  651. 
Thev  lid  me  sleep,  tl  ey  bid  me  pray, 

216. 
Though    right    be    aft    put   down    by 

strength.  044. 
To  horse  !   to  horse  !   the  standard  flies, 

607. 
To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Cla- 

ver'se  who  spoke,  772. 
'Twas   All-soul'.s    eve,   and    Surrey's 

heart  beat  high.  48. 
'Twas  a  Marechal  of  France,  and  he 

fain  would  honor  gain.  642. 


'Twas  near  the  fair  city  of  BeD«»eiil 

717. 
Twist  ye,  twme  ye  !  even  so,  r>58. 
Viewless  esisence.  thni  and  bare,  "'22. 
Wake,  maid  of  Lorn,  415. 
Waken,  l«rd.s  and  lai'.ies  gay.  638. 
I       Wiusted,  we:iry,  wlierelbre  slay  ?  6.58. 
I       We  love  theshri!'  trutn()el.  we  love  tin 
'  drum's  rattle,  7.56. 

I       What  makes  llie  troopers'  froze,   cou' 
age  muster  ?  826. 
Wheel  the  will!  dance.  6'y!i. 
When  Israel  of  the  Lord  b-^Ioved,  688 
Whence   the   brooch  of  burning  goltt 
424. 
I      When  friends  are  met  o'er  merry  rheer 
I         773. 

When  the  heathen  trumpet's  clang,  672 
Wlicii  the  tempest's  at  the  loudest,  763 
I       Whet  the  briglit  steel,  682. 

While  the  <lawn  on  the  mountain  wai 
j  misty  and  gray,  33H. 

Wiiere" shall  the  lovrr  res:  ?   108. 
I       Why  sit'st  thou   by  that  ruin'd  hall 
I  662. 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  ?  66t>. 
Yes,  thou  mayst  sigh,  722. 
Young  men  will  love  thee  more  fair  and 
more  fast,  650. 
Sonthey,   Dr.   Robert,   Letter   from,    on 
Marmion.  1.53,  n.     Lines  from  his  Kou- 
erick  contrasied  with  some  of  Si'oU's, 
I       273,  V.  ;  275,  n.  ;  280.     And   Pilgrira- 
1       age  to  Waier'oo.  5uC.  ..    •  passiiii  509, 
7(.     His    Imitations   of  Kallad   Poetry, 
I       5.59.    569.     Extract   from    his   J>ife   of 
'       Nelson,  810. 
Spain. 'Defence  of,  under  the  Invasion  o* 
Bonaparte.  287. 

I  Invasion  of,  hj  the  Moors.  285. 

I  War  with,  in  1625-6,  364, 

"  Speates  and  Raxes,"  Story  of,  712. 

S[)ells,  66. 

Spencer,  Earl,  81. 

Speii.ser,    Edmund,    124.   307.      Extract 

Ironi  his  "  Faerif  C^vrnn,'"  283. 
Spirits,  intermediate  cla,ss  of,  58.  165.  250 

251.  361.  603. 
"t^pirii's  Blasted  Tree,"  Legend  of  'he 

174-176. 
Ptatia,  Cave  of,  441-2  487. 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  14,  n. 
Stewart.  Professor  Dugald,  560.  566. 
Sl.fling  Castle,  225.  264. 
Stodilart,  Sir  John,  13. 
Stnitford,  Earl  of,  261. 
t-trailiniore.    Earl   of,   killed   at   Sheritt 

niuir,  746.  n. 
Ptraihbogie.     See  Athole. 
Stuart,  f-ir  William,  ol  Ochiltree,  mnrdei 

of  in  1588,  244. 
Strutt.  Joseph,  his  Romance  of  Qaeeo- 

hoo-hall,  265. 
"  Si'b-Prior.  To  the,"  685. 
Sultaun  Solimaun,  667. 
(Superstitions.    Popular,    165.    787.      Se< 
I       also  "  Fairies,"  "  Ghosts,"  "  Spirits.' 
I  Surrey,  Eail  of  (beheailed  in  1.546),  77 
Snrtees.  Robert,  Esq.,  524,  «. 
Sutherland.  Duchess  of,  705. 
Swinton.    Sir  John,   730.     Arms  of  fh 

family  of,  732. 
Swiss  Guards,  A'assacre  of  the,  ji  I79S 

608. 
Sworils.  enchanted,  245. 
Sympathy,  cure  of  a  wound  by.  67. 


Taff/ia'^m,  a  Highland  mode  of  aagarj 

253,  254. 
"Tales  of  Wonder,  I-ewis's,"  .569. 
"TaIjIsman."  Verses  (rom  the,  716-lW 
Tonist.ry,  Irish  cuslotn  of,  367.  801. 
Tantallaii  Castle,  136.  172. 
Taylor,    William,    Esq.,   his  version  ol 

•'  Lenore,"  .566. 
Tecliir,  The.  the  War-cry  of  the  Sar» 

cans.  274.  386. 
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Tees,  tlie  River,  323. 

Teilh.  the  River,  18.5. 

'■  Tempest,  Sono  of  thb,"  694. 

Terry,  tlie  laie  Mr.  Daniel,  comedian, 
658,  71. ;  753. 

Tlieaire,  tlie,  547. 

Themis,  10.  | 

Tliomas  of  Erceldonne,  or  "  The  Rhym- 
er," account  of  him.  574.  His  Proplie- 
cies.  575.  577.     Legend  of.  631. 

. 541   540  546. 

"Thomas  the  Rhymer,"  a  Ballad  in 
Three  Parts,  574. 

Thomson,  Mr.  D.,  of  Galashiels,  676,  n. 

Thomson,   I'homas,  Esq.,  Deputy-Regis- 
ter, 492. 
'Thi'NDIR  Storm,"  Juvenile  lines  on 
a,  627. 

Tickell,  Mr.,  his  Ballad  Poetry,  557.560. 

"Time."  662. 

Time,  -202. 

and  tide,  354. 

Thicliiil.  the,  234.  n.  ;  568. 

"Til  A  Lady,  with  flowers  from  a  Ro- 
man wall,"  628. 

Town  Eelogue,  35,  n. 

Train,  Mr.  Joseph,  his  assistance  in  col- 
lecting information  for  the  author,  491. 
Note  from  ( 1840),  4.'J8. 

Trihim.il,  the  Secret,  or  Invisible,  of  Gei^ 
many.  812. 

T'ie-niain.     See  "  Bridal  of  Triermain." 

family  of,  410. 

Trosaehs.  tlie,  186. 

"  Triii  BADotR.  The,"  656. 

Troiiriurs,  or  Troubadours,  538. 

Tunes,  attachment  to,  on  death-beds,  267. 

Tuiistall,  Sir  Brian,  slain  at  Flodden,  178. 

T'lrnlierrv  Castle,  49L 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  R.A.,  433,  n. 

"  Tweed  River,  0>,"  685. 

Twen:;e.  Sir  iWarmaduke,  at  Bannock- 
burn,  499. 

Twisel  Bridge,  145.  177. 

■  TVVUT  YK,  TWINE  YK,"  658. 

Twii  Drovkrs,"   Maliaei  from  the, 
131 


Tvnemonth  Priory,  164. 

Tytler,  A.  F.  (Lord  Woodlionselee),  his 
Collections  of  Ballads,  552.  His  ver- 
sion of  "  The  Robbers,"  563. 

P.  F.,  Esq.,  his  "  History  of  Scot- 
land," 541,  n. 

U. 

Uam-Var,  mountain,  184,  185.  240. 
Unthank,  chapel  at,  65. 
Urisk,  a  Highland  satyr,  252. 

V. 
VaiITRICR,  or  "Selectors  of  the  Slain," 

78. 
Valor,  personification  of,  276. 
Vaughan,  Right  Hon    R.  C,  288. 
Vaux,  family  of,  410. 
Venetian  General,  anecdote  of  a.  746,  n. 
Vengeance,  feudal,  a  dreadful    tale   of, 

487. 
Vennachar,  Loch,  185. 
'■  Violet,  The,"  628. 
Virjil.  his  magical  practices,  63.  7.5. 

.(Eneid  translated  by  Gawain  Douglas, 

Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  143. 
"  VtRoiL."  Juvenile  Lines  from,  627. 
"  Vision,  The,"  a  poem,  549. 

W. 

Wai.es,  Caroline,  Princess  of.  105,  n. 

Wallace.  Sir  William,  trial  and  e.\ecution 
of,  479. 

Walton.  Sir  John,  defeated  by  "  the  good 
Lorrl  James  of  Douglas,"  493. 

"  Wanderinq  Willie."  636. 

War.  personification  of,  from  Childe  Har- 
old, 279,  n.     Aiiostrophe  to,  443. 

"  War-Song  of  the  Edinburgh  Light 
Dragoons,"  607. 

" of  Lachlan,  high  Chief  of 

MacLean."  6.53. 

" Sa.xon,"  682. 

Warbpck,  Perkin,  story  of,  158. 

Waterloo.  Battle  of,  290.  .W2-511. 

Watson.  James,  his  collection  of  ancient 
poetry,  544. 


His 


"Waverlet,"  Verses  from   847-053. 

" Lines  by  author  of,"  658 

Lines  of.  "  Late  when  itM 

autumn  evening  fell,"  648. 
Wellington.  Duke  of,  280.  281,  282.  289. 

291.     "Tlie  Field  ofWa'erloo,"  501 

passim  ;  642.  644.  645. 
Ducbes,*    of,    dedication    oc 

"  The  Field  of  \v'aterloo"  to.  502. 
"When  with  poitry  dealing,"  719. 
Whistling  to  raise  a  tempest,  361. 
VVIiitby  Abbey,  101. 
"  White  Lapy  of  Avbnel,"  Songs  1 ' 

the,  685-689. 
Wliitmore.  John,  Esq.,  &c.,  dedicati« 

of  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  to,  371 
"Wild  Hlnt»man,  The,"  613. 
Wilkes,  John.  Esq.,  182. 
"  VViLLiA.M  AND  Helen,"  609. 
Willicb,  Dr.,  teacher  of  German,  563. 
"  Will  Jones,"  Lewis's  ballad  of,  572. 
Wilson,  Professor,  551,  n. 
Wine,  presents  ot,  170. 
VVitclRrall.  3U9.  n.  ;  364. 
"  WoGAN,  Captain,  Links  on,"  651 
Wolfian  hypothesis,  537,  n. 
Woman,  apostrojihe  to.  149. 
Woodhouselee,  Lord.    See  Tytler,  A.  1'. 

Esq. 
"  Woodstopk."  Verses  from,  720-721. 
Wordsworth,  William,  Esq.,  his  poem  on 

Yarrow,  47,  n.  ;  52,  n.     Letter  frora 

on  Marmion,  153,  n.     Eulogium  on  th« 

Zarago/ans,    288.     Imitations    of    th« 

ballad  style.  559. 
Wrestling,  pri/.e  at,  266. 
Wynken  de  Worde,  117. 

X. 

Xeres,  account  of  ibe  Itattle  of,  287. 

Z. 

Zaharack,  race  of,  402. 

Zaragoza,  account  ol'  the  Siege  of,  3SS. 

Zernebock,  520. 

"Zetland     FishkRMKN       Sohs     • 

TitK."  em 
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